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CRISES  AT  GEiyOA 

THERE  are  conferences  and  confer- 
ences. To  call  such  a  gathering  as 
that  at  Genoa  by  the  same  name 
as  that  applied  to  the  meeting  of  nations 
last  winter  at  Washington  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  poverty  of  language.  No  two 
gatherings  could  be  more  unlike. 

At  Washington  there  were  nations 
which,  however  much  their  policies  and 
purposes  might  differ,  were  willing  to 
take  one  another's  word  as  equivalent  to 
a  bond.  Even  the  most  disturbing  inci- 
dents of  the  Washington  Conference, 
such  as  some  of  the  encounters  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  and  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French, 
served  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
when  any  nation  there  finally  pledged 
its  word  to  a  course  of  action  there  was 
no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  other  nation  that  that 
word  would  be  broken.  At  Genoa,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  nations  whose 
word  is  worth  little  or  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations  present.  France, 
for  instance,  may  cordially  dislike  Eng- 
land's purposes,  but  it  does  not  distrust 
England's  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  and  other  countries,  with  very 
good  reason,  not  only  dislike  Germany's 
purposes  but  also  distrust  Germany's 
word,  and  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the 
words  of  Russia's  present  rulers. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Genoa  Conference  has 
consisted  of  a  series  of  crises.  In  diplo- 
matic language,  tliere  has  been  incident 
after  incident.  One  incident  arises  as 
soon  as  another  is  closed.  To  recount 
these  daily  occurrences  of  dangerous  im- 
port would  be  wearisome.  It  would  be 
useless  to  do  so  without  at  length  ex- 
plaining the  moves  in  the  game  which 
tJiese  thirty-odd  nations  are  playing. 

In  general,  the  nations  gathered  at 
Genoa  seem  to  be  taking  'sides  according 
to  the  value  they  put  upon  good  faith. 
The  Bolshevist  leaders  from  Russia  put 
no  value  at  all  upon  it,  and  the  Germans 
put  very  little.    Both  tlie  Russians  and 
the    Germans    represent  Governments 
which  have  been  outlawed  and  which 
still  bear  the  stigma  of  outlaws.  They 
are  governed  somewhat  by  the  psychol- 
?y  of  the  criminal,  who  thinks  that, 
nee  every  man's  hand  is  against  him, 
tttt  is  f-ntitled  to  a  living  by  his  wits  and 
Ms  ^rider  no  obligation  to  show  good 
^K»rt»  When  these  nations  were  invited 


(C)  Umici  uood 


T(  HIK  H1;RI.\,  RLSSI.W  Dia.EG.XTK  TO  THK 
GEXOA    COXFEREXCE,    FH0I0GU.\PHED  IX 
THE   GKOUXDS   OF   THE   HOTEL  IMPERI.M. 
AT  SAXTA  MARGT'ERITE 

to  Genoa,  they  accepted  certain  condi- 
tions laid  down.  Britain  needs  very 
much  the  trade  of  both  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  used  her  influence  to  induce 
tl)e  other  nations  to  recei\  e  tlieir  accept- 
ances in  good  faith.  France  had  very 
good  reason  to  be  reluctant  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  she  has  found  that  Germany, 
after  giving  her  signature  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  has  ever  since  been  seek- 
ing to  escape  performing  lier  part  of  the 
contract.  There  was  every  indication 
that  France  was  approacliing  Germany 
in  a  mood  of  reconciliation.  It  is  re- 
ported by  a  certainly  not  over  pro- 
French  British  correspondent,  J.  L.  Gar- 
vin, that  one  of  the  French  Cabinet 
Ministers,  de  Lasteyrie,  was  taking  the 
train  from  Paris  in  order  to  have  a 
thorough  financial  discussion  with  tlie 
Germans  when,  presto!  tlie  Germans  did 
their  best  to  justify  all  the  French  fears 
by  announcing  their  treaty  with  Russia, 
whicli  at  best  has  added  new  difficulties 
to  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Of  course  all  this  has  gone  to  pro\e, 
what  seemed  obA  ious  before,  that  under 
present  circiunstaj)ce.s  miii«  Europe  it  is 


impossible  to  hold  an  economic  confer- 
ence which  is  not  primarily  political. 

THE  BOLSHEVIKI'S  AIM 

FOR  thus  doing  much  to  justify  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  course  of 
France  toward  her,  Germany  has  been 
charged  with  stupidity.  Perhaps  Ger- 
many is  not  as  stupid  as  she  seems  to 
be.  The  world's  memory  has  proved 
short,  and  the  sort  of  things  Germany 
did  only  a  few  years  ago  are  passing 
into  oblivion.  Germany  apparently  can 
count  on  otlier  nations'  forgetfulness. 
What  she  has  done  in  this  instance  is 
to  secure  at  least  a  flnger-hold  upon  the 
rich  resources  of  Russia,  and  she  is 
probably  ready  to  gamble  on  the  chance 
that  the  Allies  will  overlook  this  act  of 
bad  faitli  as  they  have  overlooked  a 
great  many  other  such  acts. 

The  Germans  w  ere  told  that,  since 
they  had  made  this  arrangement  with 
Russia,  they  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  discussions  of  Rusian  affairs,  and 
they  accepted  tlieir  exclusion  with  ap- 
parent meekness.  Moreover,  they,  as 
well  as  the  Russians,  were  told  that  the 
Allies  would  preserve  the  right  to  de- 
clare any  provisions  of  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  treaty  which  are  in  conflict  with 
other  treaties  (for  example,  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles)  null  and  void. 

The  Russians  were  told,  too,  that  if 
they  were  going  to  continue  in  confer- 
ence witli  other  nations  tliey  must  not 
be  too  truculent.  The  Allies'  experts  on 
Russia  had  met  in  London  and  prepared 
a  report  on  Russian  affairs  which  the 
Bolsheviki  scorned  in  a  statement  which 
was  issued  by  one  of  their  officials. 
France  promptly  refused  to  sit  with  the 
Russian  representatives  until  they  made 
an  explanation.  In  tlie  meantime  Tchi- 
tcherin,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister, 
had  issued  a  note  in  reply  to  the  Allies' 
demand.  The  Allies  had  notified  the 
Bolsheviki  that  their  fifty  billion  dollar 
bill  (which  Dr.  W.  F.  Johnson,  in  an 
article  in  tliis  issue,  exposes  to  the  light 
of  an  incident  in  American  history)  Avas 
quite  unacceptable.  Mr.  Tchitcherin 
withdrew  the  bill.  The  Allies  had  told 
the  Bolsheviki  that  they  would  "write 
down"  the  war  debts  owing  by  Russia 
and  postpone  payment  of  interest,  and 
even  omit  some  parts  of  the  arrears,  and 
Mr.  Tchitclierin  agreed — naturally.  The 
Allies  had  set  certain  conditions  con- 
cerning the  payment  of  debts  and 
damages    to    foreign    nationals;  Mr. 
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Tchitclierin  presented  some  counter- 
conditions,  among  wliich  was  the  very 
important  one  that  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment should  be  recognized.  When 
this  apparently  mild  note  appeared,  it 
v.as  explained  that  this  superseded  the 
truculent  letter  first  issued,  and  the 
French  thereupon  resumed  relations 
with  the  Russians. 

In  all  of  this  the  aim  of  the  Bolsh- 
eviki  is  obvious.  They  are  in  desperate 
need  of  two  things  in  order  to  retain 
their  power  over  the  Russian  masses. 
If  they  get  those  two  things  at  Genoa, 
they  will  go  home  highly  pleased  with 
themselves.  One  thing  is  recognition. 
The  other  thing  is  money.  They  have 
found  that  their  plan  to  revolutionize  the 
\vorld  by  destroying  the  governments  of 
other  nations  and  the  medium  of  ex- 
change is  futile.  They  had  so  conducted 
themselves  that  they  won  and  deserved 
international  ostracism.  According  to 
an  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Mos- 
cow, the  Bolshevist  Government  had 
issued  up  to  the  last  of  March  twenty- 
five  trillions  (that  is,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand billions,  or,  if  you  please,  twenty-five 
million  millions)  of  paper  rubles  since 
the  first  of  January  of  this  year.  That 
seems  incredible;  but  the  whole  Bolsh- 
evist scheme  is  incredible  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
facts  of  an  incredible  era.  Now  these 
Bolsheviki  find  that  if  they  are  going  to 
exploit  the  Russian  people  further  they 
have  got  to  have  the  backing  of  other 
governments  not  only  politically  but 
financially.  So  they  present  their  fifty 
billion  dollar  bill,  and  present  other 
preposterous  demands,  and  then  blandly 
offer  to  withdraw  everything  provided 
they  get  recognition  and  cash. 

THE  PROPOSED 
TEN-YEAR-PEACE  TREATY 

I T  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  in  the 
midst  of  such  proceedings  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  proposal  for  a  ten-year  pact  of 
peace  all  around  sounds  rather  ingenu- 
ous to  those  peoples  who  have  suffered 
most  from  the  criminal  exploits  of  the 
German  Militarists  and  the  Russian 
Reds.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  the  French  had  suggested 
tliat  before  they  made  any  more  pacts 
perliaps  it  would  be  w^ell  to  see  that 
tliose  already  made  were  observed. 

Indeed,  Premier  Poincaro  is  reported 
to  have  declared  in  a  speech  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  France,  that  all  France  has  ever 
asked  and  all  that  she  asks  to-day  is 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. "That,"  he  Is  (ruoted  as  saying, 
"we  must  have  and  shall  have.  The 
pface  of  K\irope  depends  upon  it."  He 
is  reported  as  going  ttill  fiirtlior  in  ex- 
plicit statement  l)y  saying  lliat  lie  hoped 
iliat  tlie  .Mlies  would,  be  able  to  act  in 
rnison,  but  tliat   France  was  i)r(i)!ne(l 
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to  take  the  matter  in  her  own  hands,  as 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  authorizes,  in 
order  to  protect  her  rights  and  interests. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  France 
toward  a  radical  reduction  of  her  mili- 
tary organization.  Poincare  has  been  one 
of  those  who  have  cautioned  his  coun- 
try against  too  rapid  action  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  now  he  points  to  the  course  of 
Germany  and  Russia  as  justifying  his 
Cabinet  in  "daring  to  in$ist  for  the  mo- 
ment on  eighteen  months'  military  ser- 
vice." 

Officially,  however,  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  readier  for  compromise  than 
Poincare's  speech  would  indicate — in- 
deed, quite  as  ready  for  compromise  as 
any  one  who  knows  what  France  has 
been  through  during  the  past  two  gen- 
erations has  any  right  to  expect.  The 
French  delegation,  in  a  statement  con- 
cerning Lloyd  George's  proposal  for  a 
ten-year-peace  treaty,  has  said:  "It 
must  be  made  clear  that  Germany  and 
Russia  have  no  aggressive  intentions  be- 
fore the  rest  of  Europe  can  agree  to  any 
such  pact.  If  it  involves  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  frontier  zones,  it  may  be  useful. 
If  it  involves  later  some  form  of  reduc- 
tion of  armies,  it  may  be  beneficial. 
France  is  ready  to  reduce  if  others  do 
so,  because  this  would  decrease  expendi- 
tures, but  it  must  affect  everybody  and 
be  without  a  loophole  for  violation." 

France  of  course  is  right  in  saying 
that  a  peace  treaty  had  better  be  written 
in  something  else  than  water. 

PASSING  THE  BONUS  BUCK 

Pi.Axs  to  raise  money  for  the  payment 
of  a  soldiers'  bonus  have  so  far  re- 
sembled the  efforts  of  a  man  who  seeks 
to  increase  the  length  of  a  piece  of 
string  by  cutting  off  one  end  and  tying 
it  on  the  other.  Congress  is  apparently 
unwilling  to  find  any  new  funds  for  the 
bonus,  for  it  is  still  keeping  an  expec- 
tant eye  upon  the  payment  of  interest 
money  on  our  foreign  loans.  At  present 
the  thought  of  Congress  involves  using 
interest  payments  from  Great  Britain. 

Such  funds,  if  they  are  received,  can- 
not be  properly  applied  to  the  bonus. 
Such  interest  should  be  applied  to  our 
own  Liberty  Bonds.  For  our  bonds  were 
in  part  sold  to  the  Nation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  funds  to  loan  to  our 
allies.  If  Congress  wishes  to  prove  its 
sincerity  in  the  matter  of  bonus  legisla- 
tion, let  it  collect  the  needed  money  by 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  frankly  lev- 
ied for  the  purpose  of  paying  tlie  bonus. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  bonus 
question  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  cash  pay- 
ments provided  for  in  the  House  bill  and 
to  abolish  some  of  tiie  really  construc- 
tive features,  such  as  tlie  land  settle- 
ment plan  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  original  iiieasiiie  jiiit  forward  by  tlic 


Legion.  That  land  settlements  and  in- 
dustrial loans  can  be  of  practical  and 
permanent  assistance  to  ex-soldiers  has 
been  proved  by  the  example  of  Canada. 

In  an  early  issue  of  The  Outlook  an 
article  on  the  Canadian  system  of  loans 
to  soldier-farmers  will  be  published. 

BUYING  OFFICE  WITH 
PUBLIC  FUNDS 

WE  do  not  always  agree  with  Senator 
Borah.  But  we  have  never 
doubted  his  independence  of  spirit  and 
his  readiness  to  fight  for  his  convictions. 
This  characteristic  has  been  manifest  in 
liis  public  career  ever  since  he  rose  to 
National  prominence  through  his  prose- 
cution of  the  case  against  the  murderers 
of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg. 

If  the  Legion  Post  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
had  realized  this  fact,  they  might  have 
withheld  their  threat  to  drive  Senator 
Borali  out  of  public  life  because  of  his  op- 
position to  the  bonus.  In  reply  to  the  tele- 
gram from  this  Post  Senator  Borah  said: 

I  ob.serve  in  your  telegram  the 
threat  which  you  impliedly  make  a.s 
io  future  iiolitical  i)uni.shment.  It 
was  wholly  luineces.sary  for  you  to 
make  this  threat.  It  reflected  no 
t  redit  upon  you  and  it  has  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  me.  When  you 
come  to  that  fight  in  which  you  pro- 
110S0  to  inflict  punishment,  you  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  say  many  thins's 
in  the  way  of  censure  upon  my  public 
service. 

But  one  thing-  neither  you  noi-  any 
one  else  will  be  able  to  say,  and  that  ■ 
is.  that  I  ever  sought  to  purchase 
liolitical  power  by  drafts  upon  the 
r.ublic  treasury,  or  that  I  chose  to 
Imy  a  "continuation  in  office  by  put- 
ting- $4,000,000,000  upon  the  bended 
backs  of  American  ta.\])ayer.s. 

1  haven't  much  respect  for  the  man 
who  buys  office,  even  though  he  jiay.s 
for  it  with  his  own  money.  But  the 
most  slimy  creature  which  disgraces 
American  politics  is  the  man  who 
buys  office  by  pa\in.g  for  it  with  ap- 
liropriations  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury and  charg:es  his  venal  political 
obligations  to  the  taxpayers. 

Senator  Borah's  denunciation  of  the 
politician  who  pays  for  his  re-election 
with  appropriations  from  tlie  public 
treasury  constitutes  an  outstanding  defi- 
nition of  an  evil  which  is  Nation-wide. 
It  is  particularly  effective  because  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  act  which  might  in- 
Aolve  serious  personal  sacrifice. 

THE   RILEY  MEMORIAL 

JAMics  Whitcomi!  Rii.ky  had  the  gift  of 
expressing  in  words  tliat  the  great 
mass  of  people  can  understand  feelings 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  have.  If 
there  is  any  feeling  that  approaches 
universality,  it  is  tenderness  for  child- 
hood, and  particularly  for  childiiood 
that  has  not  a  fair  chance.  This  tender- 
ness can  be  o\er-sentinientalized,  but  it 
is  ne\  er  to  he  scorned  when  it  is  gen- 
uine.     It    is   this   tenderness   tliat  one 
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finds  in  Riley's  verse  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  sentiment,  and 
this  verse  will  remain  his  monument 
long  after  much  verse  that  is  subtle  and 
intellectually  more  mature  will  have 
been  generally  forgotten.  In  this  sense 
Kiley  erected  his  own  monument;  but 
his  neighbors  have  now  built  to  his 
memory  a  monument  of  their  own,  and 
it  is  in  the  same  vein  as  his  verse.  It 
is  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  stricken 
cliildren. 

At  the  exercises  at  this  hospital,  in 
Indianapolis,  Secretary  James  J.  Davis, 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  Riley  in  whicli  he  recognized  this 
gift  of  the  Indiana  poet.  "If  the  very 
sight  of  a  child,  if  the  fancies,  the  joys, 
the  little  griefs  of  a  child  touch  us  all 
so  deeply,"  said  Secretary  Davis,  "how 
much  more  touching  lire  the  fancies  and 
joys  and  griefs  of  a  child  who  is  broken 
and  bent  and  crippled!  Notliiug  ever 
moved  Riley  to  finer  strains  of  poetry 
than  bright,  happy  childhood,  but  noth- 
ing ever  more  stirred  the  depths  of  his 
being  than  the  sight  of  childhood 
blighted  with  pain  and  distress."  Secre- 
tary Davis  mentioned  the  incident, 
which  was  one  of  Riley's  earliest  recol- 
lections, in  which  Riley  saw  to  it  that  a 
lame  sclioolfellow  always  had  the  first 
ride  in  the  swing  under  the  locust  trees 
at  recess.  Perhaps  it  is  not  mere  coinci- 
dence that  Riley's  State,  according  to 
Secretary  Davis,  is  leading  in  the  effort 
to  aid  crippled  children.  Close  after 
Indiana  come  New  York,  and  Ohio,  and 
Michigan,  and  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  rest. 
"In  New  York  City  alone,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  "there  are  36,000  cripples.  A  cen- 
sus of  the  Nation's  cripples  has  never 
been  undertaken— we  have  shrunk  from 
the  painful  task.  But  let  us  hope  that 
the  percentage  in  New  York  is  unusual, 
and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
taken  no  such  toll  of  human  bodies." 
According  to  Secretary  Davis,  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  land  that  does  not, 
through  public  or  private  means,  pay 
heed  to  the  needs  of  crippled  children. 

Riley's  verses  on  "The  Happy  Little 
Cripple"  contain  in  very  simple  and  per- 
haps, to  some,  .sentimental  language  a 
sound  philosophy;  for  in  those  verses 
Riley  represents  the  cripple  as  wonder- 
ing liow  his  aunt  could  possibly  be 
liappy  in  a  heaven  where  she  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  take  care  of  him,  for 
in  lieaven  "they's  nary  angel  'bout  the 
place  with  curv'ture  of  the  spine."  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  crippled  chil- 
dren who  are  cared  for  in  this  hospital 
will  do  as  much  for  tlie  people  of  Indian- 
apolis as  the  people  of  Indianapolis  will 
do  for  them.  In  spite  of  wars  and 
strikes  and  crime  waves,  this  truth  has 
been  n  dominant  one  in  modern  times. 
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Certainly  such  a  hospital  as  the  Riley 
Children's  Memorial  Hospital  is  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  civilization  of  to-day  as 
the  amphitheaters  and  forums  were  of 
that  of  Rome. 

HOME  STUDY  IN  SING  SING 

UNivKiisiiY  work  among  the  inmates 
of  a  State's  prison  is  a  novelty;  it 
is  also  an  undertaking  of  fine  intention 
and  aspiration.  Columbia  University  in 
its  courses  at  Sing  Sing  is  trying  to 
bridge  tlie  gulf  between  aspiration  and 
failure,  ambition  and  despair.  It  started 
wlien  Mr.  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  visited  the 
great  San  Queiitin  Prison  in  Catit'oniia 
and  found  there  a  genuine  interest  in 
education  as  a  constructive  element  in 
rehabilitation.  Mr.  Miller  later  became 
an  assistant  warden  at  Sing  Sing,  and 
lias  done  a  great  deal  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  Elementary  instruction  already 
existed;  Mr.  Miller  undertook  to  do 
something  for  the  men  who  entered 
prison  with  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion and  needed  something  more.  His 
argument  was  that  if  the  modern  prison 
idea  is  to  make  a  inan  capable  of  resum- 
iug  ids  citizenship,  tliere  could  be  no 
means  more  effective  than  education. 

In  the  head  of  ttie  Columbia  Home 
Study  Department,  Mr.  Levering  Tyson, 
sympathy  and  co-operation  were  found, 
for  he  remembered  that  long  before  a 
Sing  Sing  prisoner  had  written  to  him 
asking  for  a  course  in  Spanish,  to  be 
paid  for  after  his  discharge.  This  was 
not  possible  at  that  time.  Now  a  schol- 
arship fund  for  such  purposes  is  in 
existence  and  an  inmate  is  eligible  for 
full  scholarship  for  a  year  if  he  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Sing  Sing  Mutual  Welfare 
League,  the  head  teacher,  and  the  war- 
den. 

Under  this  plan  thirty-five  such  schol- 
arships were  established,  but  this  proved 
pitifully  inadequate,  for  eighty  applica- 
tions were  received  from  the  men,  and 
many  of  them  still  await  the  generous 
impulse  of  those  who  may  be  interested. 

What  kind  of  courses  do  Sing  Sing 
prisoners  want?  In  reply,  we  are  told 
that  some  of  the  courses  asked  for  but 
not  given  for  lack  of  funds  are  interior 
decoration,  automobile  construction, 
commercial  art,  traffic  management,  and 
certain  musical  courses.  Among  the 
courses  now  given  are  Knglish  composi- 
tion, advertising  and  selling,  Spanish, 
agriculture,  foreign  exchange,  news- 
paper writing,  photoplay  composition, 
accounting,  fire  insurance,  American 
history,  philosophy. 

One  interesting  example  of  the  work 
is  that  of  a  prisoner  who  has  had  a  play 
accepted  by  a  Broadway  producer.  More 
general  results  have  been  increase  in 
courtesy  and  friendliness  on  the  part  of 
tlie  prisoners  to  their  teachers  and  tlie 
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growth  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  service 
among  the  prisoners  themselves. 

A  CORRECTION 

IN  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  C.  V. 
Knightley,  of  Boston,  testified  that  sev- 
enteen Assyrians,  women  and  children, 
deported  from  Ellis  Island,  the  immi- 
grant station  in  New  York  Harbor, 
landed  at  Constantinople  and  were  then 
massacred.  These  people,  it  was  finally 
ascertained,  as  a  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  American  High  Commission 
Ml  Constantinople,  were  Armenians,  the. 
parly  consisting  of  seven  men,  nine 
women,  and  tliree  cliildren  (making  not 
se\enleen,  hut  twelve  women  and  cliil- 
dren in  all) — nineteen  in  the  whole 
party,  'riie  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes,  has  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Davis,  reporting  the  findings 
of  the  High  Commission  and  saying  that 
it  appears  that,  "after  leaving  no  avenue 
lit  useful  investigation  unexplored,  the 
High  Commission  was  unable  to  find  the 
slightest  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
rumor."  Similarly,  ;i  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  also  proves  the 
rumor  to  have  been  substantially  false. 
The  Migration  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Constantinople  personally  inter- 
viewed four  of  those  reported  murdered: 
— one  of  them  being  the  mother  in  a 
family  of  five.  Apparently  there  has' 
been  no  sign  that  a  single  one  of  the 
nineteen  was  killed.  In  its  issue  of 
January  4,  The  Outlook,  in  commenting 
u.pon  the  hardships  of  deportation,  re- 
ferred to  this  rumor,  not  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  "story"  which  was  "told  of  some 
Armenian  women  and  children."  We 
are  giving  a  great  deal  more  space  to 
the  correction  than  to  the  original  re- 
port of  the  rumor,  both  because  we  de- 
sire that  justice  be  done  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  that  is  responsible  for 
deportation,  and  because  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  the  story  has  been  proved  un- 
true. ' 

LADY  ASTOR 

LADY  AsTOK  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  at  the  same  time* 
most  engaging  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons that  have  recently  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  visit  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  not 
a  foreign  visitor  at  all.  She  is  an 
American  girl  returning  to  see  the  home 
folks.  She  was  born  and  raised— to  use 
the  Southern  phraseology— in  Virginia. 
Nancy  Langhorne  was  the  scion  of  an 
aristocratic  but  land-poor  family.  She 
had  beauty,  education,  a  quick  mind,  a 
warm  heart,  and  a  fine  spirit— a  heri 
lage  that  is  better  than  millions  of  dol 
lars  HO  far  as  happiness  and  effectiveness 
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LORD  AND  LADY   ASTOK  AS   THEY   AKKIVED  IN   AMERICA  ON   THE  OLYMPIC 


in  life  are  concerned.  About  the  time 
she  was  emerging  from  girlhood  an 
American  millionaire,  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  emigrated  to  England  and  finally 
became  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  son 
married  Nancy  Langhorne,  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  finally, 
on  his  father's  death,  inherited  his 
father's  peerage  and  is  now  Viscount 
Astor.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Ameri- 
can girl  from  Virginia  is  Viscountess 
Astor. 

When  Lord  Astor  inherited  his 
father's  title,  he  was,  under  the  Britisli 
Constitution,  transferred  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
liis  seat  in  the  Commons  was  vacanl. 
His  wife,  who  believed  in  woman  suf- 
frage and  was  active  in  the  suffrage 
movement  in  England  before  tl)e  war, 
determined  to  offer  lierself  as  a  candi- 
date. She  made  a  splendid  campaign  in 
and  about  Plymouth,  which  constituency, 
after  a  triumphal  election,  she  now  rep- 
resents in  the  House  of  Common.s.  Her 
husband.  Lord  Astor,  has  publicly  said 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should 
have  been  elected  nor  is  it  especially  to 
her  credit;  what  is  surprising  and  much 
to  her  credit,  he  believes,  is  that  she  has 
made  a  success  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Her  common  sense, 
her  good  humor,  her  human  sympathy, 
and  her  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  spon- 
taneous style  of  speaking  have  given  her 
real  influence  in  Parliament. 

She  has  come  to  America  especially  to 
attend  the  Convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  which  has  just 
concluded  its  sessions  in  Baltimore,  and 
she  has  captivated  everybody  she  has 
come  in  contact  with  since  she  arrived 
in  this  country  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Personality  is  a  most  elusive  and  diffi- 
cult thing  to  describe.  It  is  far  easier 
for  Conan  Doyle  to  explain  or  to  photo- 
graph ectoplasm,  a  stuff  of  which  he 
says  spirits  are  made,  than  it  is  for  a 
writer  to  express  in  printed  words  the 
effect  of  a  flashing  glance,  or  a  rippling 
smile,  or  a  spontaneous  gesture,  or  the 
engaging  hesitation  of  an  instant  while 
a  speaker  is  eagerly  choosing  a  word 
with  which  more  effectively  to  take  the 
already  capitulating  fortress  of  the 
hearer's  mind.  So  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  Lady  Astor's  distinctive  person- 
ality. One  of  the  most  effective  slang 
phrases  of  the  day  is  "have  a  heart." 
She  manifestly  has  i  heart.  Indeed,  at 
the  dinner  which  was  given  in  her 
honor  on  April  20  by  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union,  in  New  York,  she  said:  "I 
didn't  quite  know  whether  New  York 
audiences  would  be  as  kind  as  Plymouth 
audiences.  I  see  that  they  are  much  the 
same.  They  forgive  shortcomings  in  the 
way  of  scholarly  or  oratorical  attain- 
iDent»  when  they  see  that  you  are  .speak- 


ing from  your  heart.  I  usually  do  speak 
from  my  heart,  for  I  have  tried  my  head 
and  found  it  wanting." 

Lady  Astor  denies  that  she  has  come 
over  here  on  a  mission.  "Can't  a  person 
come  home,"  she  inquired  with  a  smile, 
"without  being  suspected  of  ulterior  mo- 
tives?" Uttering  this  defense  with  that 
little  whimsical  turn  of  voice  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance  with  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to  employ 
humor  to  point  a  moral,  she  denied  that 
she  is  a  personage  and  asserted  that  she 
is  "but  a  symbol — a  sort  of  a  connecting- 
link  between  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, a  frail  link,  perhaps,  but  a  link 
that  is  stronger  than  it  looks."  In  her 
various  speeches  and  interviews  she  has 
laid  great  stress — from  "the  mother- 
woman's  point  of  view" — upon  the  neces- 
sity for  the  abolition  of  war  and  for  an 
association  of  nations  based  upon  human 
sympathy  and  human  co-operation. 

She  has  not  criticised  or  advised  the 
American  people  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  she  has  made  some  allusions  in  a 
semi-humorous  vein  which  are  penetrat- 
ing and  significant.  For  example,  when 
asked  of  her  opinion  of  prohibition  she 
replied:  "All  I  can  say  with  conviction 
is  that  I  have  never  met  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  made  more  un- 
selfish or  better  by  drink,  but  I  have 
seen  hundreds  ruined  by  it."  Asked  re- 
garding her  views  of  the  Irish  question, 
her  answer  was:  "The  Iri.sh  question? 
There  will  be  no  trouble  in  Ireland  if 
they  will  only  look  forward  instead  of 
back.  I  have  no  patience  with  anything 
based  on  ancient  prejudices  and  ancient 
wrong.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
the  Irish;  I  am  part  Irish  myself;  but 


they  will  lose  sympathy  throughout  the 
world  if  they  do  not  stop  fighting  among 
themselves  and  start  looking  forward." 
She  deplores  the  attacks  of  a  peculiar 
personal  nature  made  on  Great  Britain 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Personali- 
ties in  politics  she  evidently  thinks  un- 
sportsmanlike. "You  know,"  she  said, 
"if  a  member  of  Parliament  made  at- 
tacks of  this  kind  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  United  States,  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  his  fellow-members.  'It 
is  not  cricket!'  they  would  exclaim." 

But  the  reader  must  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  vivacity  and  ever-buoyant 
good  spirits  are  the  sole  characteristics 
of  this  charming  Anglo-American  or 
Americo-Englishwoman.  She  has  her 
serious  moments,  in  which  she  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  fundamental  truths  of 
her  political  philosophy  in  a  language  of 
common  sense  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand. Perhaps  her  political  philosophy 
cannot  be  summed  up  better  than  she 
has  done  it  in  the  following  passage  of 
her  address  to  the  New  York  League  of 
Woman  Voters,  which  was  deli^'ered  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  New  York  City  on 
the  very  evening  of  her  arrival  from  her 
transatlantic  voyage: 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing'  worse 
than  a  man-governed  world  except  a 
woman-govoined  world — but  I  can 
see  Ihe  conriVjination  of  the  two  going' 
forward  and  making  civilization  more 
worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization 
based  on  Christianity,  not  force, — a 
civilization  based  on  justice  and 
mercy.  I  feel  men  have  a  greater 
sense  of  justice  and  we  of  mercy. 
They  must  borrow  our  mercy  and  we 
must  use  their  justice.  We  are  new 
brooms;  let  us  see  that  we  sweep  the 
right  rooms. 

Per.sonally,  I  feel  that  every  woman 
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should  take  an  active  part  in  local 
politics.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
every  woman  should  go  in  for  a  i)o- 
litical  career — that,  of  course,  is  ab- 
surd— but  you  can  take  an  active 
part  in  local  government  without 
going'  in  for  a  political  career.  You 
can  be  certain  when  casting  your 
vote  you  are  casting  it  for  what 
seems  nearest  right, — for  what  seems 
more  likely  to  help  the  iTiajority  and 
not  bolster  up  an  organized  minority. 
There  is  a  lot  to  be  done  in  local 
politics,  and  it  is  a  fine  apprenticeship 
to  ceiltral  government.  Local  politics 
are  very  practical,  and  I  think  that, 
although  practical,  they  are  too  near 
to  be  attractive.  The  things  that  are 
far  away  are  more  apt  to  catch  our 
eye  than  the  ones  which  are  just 
imder  our  noses;  then,  too,  they  are 
less  disagreeable. 

I'olitical  development  is  like  all 
other  dcvelopment.s.  We  must  begin 
with  our.selves,  our  own  consciences, 
and  clean  out  our  own  hearts  befoie 
we  take  on  the  job  of  putting  others 
straight.  So  with  politics;  if  we 
women  put  our  hands  to  local  politics, 
we  begin  the  foundations.  After  all, 
central  governments  only  echo  local 
ones. 

After  hearing  Lady  Astor's  opinions 
on  current  and  critical  political  ques- 
tions and  after  reading  the  accounts  of 
her  success  as  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
we  wonder  if  the  old  aphorism,  "Vir- 
ginia is  the  mother  of  Presidents,"  may 
not  have  to  be  changed  to — Virginia  is 
the  father  of  stateswomen! 

INCORPORATE  THE 
LABOR  UNIONS 

ON  another  page  a  labor  leader,  Mr. 
Ellis  Searles,  protests  that  the 
demand  for  the  incorporation  of 
labor  unions  comes  primarily  from  "the 
union  busters"  of  the  country.  With 
this  we  totally  disagree.  We  also  dis- 
agree with  his  statement  that  if  the 
unions  were  incorporated  and  held 
legally  accountable  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  contracts  they  would  be  "subject 
to  the  whim  of  hostile  courts."  This  is 
also  Mr.  Gompers's  publicly  stated  view. 
If  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
hostile  to  labor,  which  we  by  no  means 
believe,  the  rjuickest  way  to  eradicate 
t'-at  hostility  is  to  take  the  unions  out 
of  a  special  and  favored  class  of  the 
public  over  which  the  courts  have  no 
<  ontrol. 

With  Mr.  Searles's  assertion  that  la- 
bor is  not  a  commodity  we  are  in  entire 
sympathy.  Commodity  is  a  thing;  ser- 
vice is  rendered  by  a  person.  If  a  man 
comes  to  your  house  to  sell  you  melons, 
and  you  know  how  to  judge  melons,  the 
character  of  the  man  does  not  concern 
you.  If  a  man  applies  to  you  for  a  posi- 
tion as  gardener  and  he  and  you  are 
going  to  work  togoMier  in  growing 
inelonH,  it  is  of  great  importance  lhat 


WHAT  AN 
IMMIGRANT 
IN  THE 
CABINET 
THII^KS  OF 
IMMIGRATION 

IT  iias  been  said  that  America 
is  no  longer  a.  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  crystallized  into  a  class- 
divided  nation.  The  only  trouble 
with  these  statements  is  that  they 
are  not  true. 

One  of  the  proofs  that  tiiey  are 
not  so  occupies  a  place  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Harding — James 
J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Secretary  Davis  was  born  in 
Wales.  He  came  to  this  country 
as  a  boy,  and  worked,  when  a 
young  man,  as  an  iron  puddler.  At 
twenty-one  he  was  president  of  his 
local  branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin 
Workers  of  America. 

We  recently  wrote  Secretary 
Davis,  asking  him  for  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  as  a  boy,  and  he 
replied:  "Unfortunately,  during 
the  early  days  of  my  life  in  Amer- 
ica our  family  had  very  little 
money  to  spend  for  such  luxuries 
as  photographs  and  portraits." 

We  wanted  that  picture  to  go 
with  an  article  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  written  for  us  on  the 
problem  of  the  immigrant.  No 
one  is  better  equipped  than  Secre- 
tary Davis  to  appreciate  what  the 
immigrant  owes  America  and 
what  America  owes  the  immigrant. 
The  article  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Outlook. 


you  should  know  his  character  and  that 
he  should  know  yours.  If  a  man  sells 
you  a  commodity,  the  relation  between 
you  and  him  is  that  of  seller  and  pur- 
chaser. If  a  man  sells  you  his  labor,  the 
relation  between  you  and  him  is  that  of 
co-operators  in  a  common  enterprise.  At 
the  root  of  much  of  our  present  indus- 
trial disturbances  is  the  fact  that  botli 
employer  and  employee  treat  labor  as  a 
commodity.  The  result  is  that  tlie  la- 
borer is  often  indifferent  to  his  employ- 
er's interest  and  tlie  employer  is  often 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  labor. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  men  may  con- 
tract to  furnish  service  and  that  they 
may  be  held  accountable  for  not  furnish- 
ing what  they  agree  to.  A  surgeon  con- 
tracts to  perform  an  operation  and  to 
attend  the  patient  after  the  operation 
and  dress  the  wound.  If  in  the  middle 
of  the  operation  he  should  cease  work  or 
strike  in  order  to  get  a  larger  fee  than 
lie  agreed  upon  beforehand,  ho  could  be 
criminally  punished   for  malpractice — 


that  is,  for  not  furnishing  ^he  service 
•which  he  had  agreed  to  furnish.  Society 
recognizes  this  principle  in  some  forms 
of  employment.  Mutiny  at  sea  is  a 
crime.  Mutiny  is  simply  a  strike  against 
performing  a  service  which  the  sailors 
had  agreed  to  perform  in  signing  the 
ship's  articles.  If  Mr.  Searles  were  on  a 
I  ran.satlantic  liner  and  suddenly  the  en- 
gineers, the  firemen,  and  quartermasters 
declined  to  do  their  work  and  the  vessel 
was  in  danger  of  shipwreck  or  the  boil- 
ers threatened  to  explode,  would  he  not 
be  among  the  first  to  insist  upon  the 
forcible  completion  of  the  seamen's  con- 
tract and  their  punishment  when  they 
reached  port  for  breaking  the  contract? 

Mr.  Searles  makes  many  bald  as.ser- 
tions  which  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
facts.  He  says,  for  example,  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  corporations  is  to 
evade  responsibility.  He  either  ignores 
or  is  ignorant  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ple.: of  corporation  law.  Corporations 
are  suable  and  can  sue.  If  they  are 
fined,  the  stockholders  share  the  loss 
pro  rata.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  National  banking  corporations, 
the  directors  of  the  corporation  are 
doubly  liable  for  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Searles  says  that  there  are 
all  kinds  of  associations  in  commerce 
which  are  not  incorporated.  If  he 
means  that  those  associations  are  not 
amenable  to  regulation  by  law  he  is  of 
course  mistaken.  The  courts,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, have  just  dissolved  one  such  assor 
elation — the  association  formed  for  mu- 
tual benefit  by  the  dealers  in  hardwood 
lumber.  It  is  true  that  associations  for 
mutual  benefit  which  do  not  make  legal 
agreements  only  have  to  comply  with 
certain  special  regulations  for  such  mu- 
tual benefit  associations.  But  the  labor 
unions  are  associations  formed,  not 
merely  for  mutual  benefit,  but  to  enter 
into  contractual  obligJi^tions.  They  either 
ought  not  to  enter  into  these  obligations 
or,  if  they  do,  ought  to  be  so  constituted 
that  they  can  fulfill  their  contracts. 

The  trouble  with  the  labor  unions  to- 
day is  that  they  want  to  eat  their  cake 
and  keep  it.  They  want  to  hold  employ- 
ers to  contracts,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  be  held  themselves.  Mr.  Gompers  has 
recently  admitted  upon  the  witness- 
stand  that  the  trouble  with  many  unions 
is  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous and  petty  leaders.  His  rem- 
edy for  this  condition  is  patience,  with 
the  hope  that  the  long  processes  of  edu- 
cation will  make  bad  men  good,  although 
with  delightful  inconsistency  he  does 
not  rely  on  such  processes  in  dealing 
with  bad  employers.  The  really  effec- 
tive way  to  make  imscrupulous  and 
irresponsible  men  careful — whether  they 
are  employers  or  labor  leaders — is  to 
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inivose  responsihiliiies  iiiidii  tlieiii  and 
hold  them  accountable. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  advantages 
of  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions 
would  be  wholly  one-sided.  The  very 
tone  and  tenor  of  Mr.  Searles's  article 
indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact — 
that  to-day  labor  unions  and  labor-union 
leaaers  are  looked  upon  with  distrust 
suspicion,  irritation,  and  sometimes  an- 
ger by  the  public  at  large  because  of 
their  sabotage,  their  violence,  and  tlieir 
unwillingness  to  abide  by  tlieir  own 
word.  If  they  were  incorporated,  that 
very  fact  would  give  them  the  social 
standing  which  they  now  feel  they  lack. 
The  phrase,  "dignity  of  labor,"  is  a 
much  abused  and  misused  one.  If,  how- 
ever, labor  unions  are  to  have  the  social 
dignity  which  Mr.  Searles  subcon- 
sciously feels  they  lack  and  which  we 
believe  it  would  be  socially  desirable  for 
them  to  possess,  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  in  which  they  could  achieve  this 
dignity  would  be  to  incorporate  them- 
selves, become  responsible  entities,  and 
take  their  place  with  other  citizens  who 
regard  the  courts  and  judicial  procedure, 
not  as  hostile  engines  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment, but  as  the  best  device  which 

;  democracy  has  discovered  for  the  settle- 
ment of  human  disputes.     When  Mr. 

I  Searles  speaks  of  judicial  procedure  as 

I  "the  whim  of  hostile  court.s,"  does  he 
not  come  dangerously  near  to  allying 

/  himself  and  the  cause  which  he  has  at 
heart  with  the  attitude  towards  society 
which  is  entertained  by  the  thug,  the 
pickpocket,  and  the  swindler?  Labor 
leaders  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  Mr. 
Searles  and  Mr.  Gompers  are  doing  their 
cause  as  well  as  their  country  disservice 
in  attacking  the  courts.  If  there  is  in- 
justice in  American  courts,  what  labor 
leaders  should  do  is  to  join  with  their 
other  fellow-citizens,  who  have  placed 
their  property  and  treasuries  under  the 
direction  and  protection  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, in  reforming  court  abuses  rather 
than  to  ally  themselves  with  lawbreak- 
ers as  enemies  of  the  courts. 

The  Outlook  does  not  wish  to  be 
classed  with  "the  union  busters"  of  the 
country.  It  desires  to  see  the  unions  in- 
corporated because  it  desires  to  see  them 
dignified  and  strengthened  .so  that  col- 
lective bargaining  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  social  justice.  If,  however,  the 
labor  unions  wish  to  place  themselves  or 
to  have  society  place  them  outside  of  the 
pale  of  the  courts,  they  will  find  that  this 
ir,  the  surest  way  to  shipwreck.  History 
.ihowR  that  no  class,  whether  it  be  com- 
posed of  the  wealthy  or  of  the  so-called 
proletariat,  can  long  exist  in  nations  that 
)elleve  in  constitutional  government  witli- 
out  being  willing  to  submit  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  law  which  society  at 
large  has  framed  for  its  self-protect ioTi. 


FAMILIyVK  SPIRITS 

SAUL,  King  of  Israel,  was  but  one  of 
tiie  long  line  of  those  who  from 
prehistoric  days  have  sought  the 
aid  of  witches  and  mediums  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  When  Saul  went, 
disguised,  to  consult  the  woman  at  En- 
dor  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  fell 
"all  along  on  tlie  earth,"  overcome  partly 
by  his  superstitious  fear  of  the  woman's 
nies.sage  and  partly  by  his  faintness 
from  hunger,  he  cut  a  ridiculous  figure. 
His  conduct  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, serves,  not  as  an  example  to  be 
followed,  but  as  a  warning.  His  effort 
to  find  in  the  supernatural  a  support  for 
his  wavering  faith  and  his  timid  will 
resulted  only  in  enfeebling  his  will  and 
corrupting  his  faith. 

What  happened  to  Saul  has  happened 
to  many  thousands  of  others  in  the  ages 
before  him,  and  in  the  ages  since,  and 
in  our  own  day.  What  is  called  Spirit- 
ualism is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  normal  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life  by  recourse 
to  counsel  and  direction  from  the  dark. 
For  one  who  has  the  purpose  of  seeking 
clues  to  new  truths  of  science  through 
so-called  mediums  by  a  cold  and  impar- 
tial examination  of  evidence,  as  the 
chemist  or  physicist  seeks  such  clues  in 
the  undisturbed  seclusion  of  his  labora- 
tory, there  are  hundreds  who  are  seek- 
ing by  such  means  either  new  sensations 
or  some  comfort  and  solace  in  sorrow, 
or  some  power  which  they  can  substi- 
tute for  their  own  will  and  character  in 
the  control  of  conduct. 

We  publish  on  another  page  an  article 
by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  which  gives 
an  interesting  portrait  of  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  and  incidentally  an  un- 
consciously self-painted  portrait  of  the 
great  Arctic  explorer.  We  do  not  doubt 
either  the  intelligence  or  the  sincerity  of 
conviction  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  his  message 
brings  a  new  revelation  of  truth  and 
power.  ,-' 

Against  the  ar^lication  of  scientific 
methods  to  the  search  for  truth  no  one 
who  loves  truth  would  wish  to  place  any 
obstruction.  There  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  th.e  regions  in  which 
such  search  for  ■'Cr^th  are  mo.st  promis- 
ing; as  to  th^^methods  applicable  in 
particular  ca.ses;  and  as  to  the  evidence 
neces.sary'for  the  formulation  of  work- 
ing hypotheses.  Those  differences  are 
common  to  all  realms  of  .science.  With 
such  we  are  not  here  concerned.  It  is 
not  this  aspect  of  so-called  p.sychical 
phenomena  that  has  aroused  the  public 
interest  and  has  given  audiences  to  such 
men  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  What  sends  people  to  the 
lectures  of  Sir  Oliver  and  .Sir  Artiiur 


and  to  tiio  sf'^ances  of  mediums  is  not  a 
scientific  impulse;  it  is  the  great  desire 
to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  whom  they  know,  and  from 
whom  they  want  to  get  some  word  that 
will  make  life  worth  while. 

Since  the  war,  when  the  fact  of  death 
was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  the  dramatic 
experiences  of  battle  and  sudden  ca- 
lamity, this  desire  lias  been  intensified. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  scientific  but  a  re- 
ligious phenomenon.  There  is  in  tiie 
minds  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  a 
sense  of  wrongness,  and  a  consequent 
effort  to  make  some  connection  with  the 
Higher  Powers.  This,  as  William  James 
has  pointed  out  in  his  "Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience,"  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  There  are,  however,  helpful 
religions  and  hurtful  religions,  true  re- 
ligions and  false  religions,  religions  that 
build  up  and  strengthen  character  and 
religions  that  demoralize.  No  one  can 
observe  thoughtfully  this  phenomenon 
without  wondering  how  far  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  spiritual  and  moral  health,  and 
how  far  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  breakdown 
in  spirit,  morals,  or  mind. 

No  amount  of  evidence  that  the  spirit 
of  man  survives  bodily  death  is  of  itself, 
or  can  be  made  to  be,  of  service  to  a 
true  and  wholesome  religion.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  believes,  or  even  knows, 
about  life  in  a  future  existence  that  con- 
stitutes faith;  it  is  rather  his  attitude 
toward  life  and  the  kind  of  life  that  he 
lives  resulting  from  that  attitude.  The 
only  kind  of  eternal  life  that  counts  is 
eternal  life  here  and  now.  Even  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  articles  of 
belief  among  his  followers,  did  not  of 
itself  put  life  and  heart  into  his  disci- 
ples. It  was  the  kind  of  life  that  Jesus 
lived  and  was  able  to  impart  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  was  the  source  of  their  power 
and  the  substance  of  their  faith;  and  it 
was  not  merely  his  bodily  appearance 
after  death  that  seemed  significant  to 
them,  but  rather  the  sense  of  his  pres- 
ence with  them  in  spite  of  death.  It 
was  not  the  fact  that  he  walked  with 
them  to  Emmaus  that  made  their  hearts 
burn  within  them,  but  what  he  said  to 
them  on  the  way.  If  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  will  bring  to  the  world  a  message 
of  power  and  life,  it  will  not  matter 
much  where  he  gets  it.  If  he  can  secure 
such  messages  as  a  result  of  his  experi- 
ences, no  one  will  question  their  valid- 
ity. But  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  who 
has  a  reputation  for  knowing  .something 
about  evidence  and  who  has  had  some 
scientific  training  in  medicine  reports 
that  he  has  seen  spirits,  and  has  ob- 
tained from  them  some  description  of 
the  circumstances  of  life  after  death,  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  that  faith 
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which  moves  mountains  and  transforms 
character. 

Religious  faith  does  not  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  one  gets  either 
in  the  laboratory  or  seances;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  that  is  open  to  the 
child  as  well  as  the  adult,  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  learned.  The  faith  of  a 
child  in  his  father  or  mother  is  not 
something  that  you  can  implant  by  a 
process  of  reason  or  argument,  or  the 
production  of  testimony  and  evidence. 
The  attorney  who  argues  before  a  jury 
may  bring  the  minds  of  that  jury  to  a 
state  of  certainty  concerning  a  fact,  but 
he  cannot  by  that  same  process  implant 
in  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  jury  his 
own  faith  in  a  friend  or  a  parent  or  a 
God.  Evidence  may  convince  a  jury, 
but  it  cannot  of  itself  change  them  from 
bad  men  to  good  men,  from  selfish  men 
to  unselfish  men,  disloyal  men  to  loyal 
men.  It  is  only  faith  that  can  do  that— 
sometimes  faith  in  a  fellow-man,  some- 
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times  faitli  in  a  country,  but  supremely 
faith  in  a  Power  not  themselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness. 

All  around  us  in  this  world  there  are 
forces  conspiring  to  develop  and  fortify 
faith.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  race,  in  the  institutions  of 
religion,  and  in  the  influence  and  power 
of  those  who  have  themselves  grown 
through  faith.  If  any  man  finds  these 
forces  unavailing,  he  will  find  no  sup- 
port for  true  faith  in  any  mere  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  man  survives  the  death 
of  liis  body. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  men  will 
seek  some  easier  way  to  faith  than  the 
rugged  path  of  adherence  to  the  law  of 
self-restraint  and  service,  or  what  in  the 
much  misunderstood  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  called  virtue  and  love.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  universe  is  ruled 
by  a  Power  that  would  supplant  cliaos 
with  order,  .self-indulgence  with  self- 
control,  and  greed  with  love  have  in 
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themselves  at  least  the  elements  (Tf 
faith.  For  that  faith  they  do  not  depend 
upon  the  witness  of  their  eyes,  or  their 
ears,  or  the  mere  report  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  past  or  present,  or  the  pos- 
sible future.  They  can  derive  it  only 
from  those  who  have  that  faith  and 
prove  it  by  their  lives. 

Those  who  seek  for  faith  in  signs  or 
wonders  or  in  spirits  called  from  the 
vasty  deep  will  seek  it  in  vain.  Not 
even  Jesus,  who  brought  immortality  to 
light,  turned  the  thoughts  of  men  to  tlie 
search  for  evidence  of  life  after  death. 
On  the  contrary,  he  Avarned  his  disciples 
against  such  search  and  enforced  his 
teachings  by  the  parable  in  Avhich  he 
represents  Abraham  as  answering  the 
rich  man  in  torment,  who  besought  that 
one  might  be  sent  from  the  dead  to 
cause  his  brothers  to  repent,  and  saying: 
"If  they  hear  not  Mo.ses  and  the  proph- 
ets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 


PAPER  MADNESS 

FORTUNATUS  HAD  A  PURSE  THAT  WAS  NEVER  EMPTY  NO  MATTER 
HOW  MUCH  HE  TOOK  FROM  IT— AUSTRIA  HAS  A  PURSE  THAT  GROWS 
EMPTIER  THE   MORE   SHE   PUTS  IN  IT  — MR.  GREGG  TELLS  WHY 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WILLIAM  C.  GREGG 


IP  the  Genoa  Conference  considers 
countries  in  alphabetical  order, 
Austria  will  be  first;  there  is,  how- 
ever, much  pre-Conference  help  being 
arranged. 

Lloyd  George  recently  dressed  a  win- 
dow showing  Austria  in  a  stabilized 
Loan  Gown.  It  attracted  attention;  the 
fashion  was  established.  Now  France 
and  Italy  are  also  making  "Loan 
Gowns"  for  Austria.  Czechoslovakia  is 
making  a  loan  to  take  the  place  of  an 
old  coal  loan.  The  latest  news  is  that 
Holland  is  contemplating  a  loan  to  Aus- 
tria. 

There  is  some  psychology  in  all  this, 
but  more  business.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land owns  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank. 
Englishmen  own  the  principal  Danube 
navigation  companies.  They  have  large 
conimercial  relations  with  Cy,eclu)slova- 
kia,  wliicli  sells  to  Austria.  Wliy  should 
not  England  loan  nine  million  dollars  to 
Austria  under  such  circumstances,  espe- 
cially as  slie  has  a  mortgage  on  a  lot 
of  Gobelin  tapestries  as  security? 

France  recently  l)oiight  the;  Laenih-r- 
bank,  one  of  the  largo  Vienna  financial 
institutions.  She  has  industrial  inter- 
ests in  Austria  and  since  before  the  war 
has  held  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  the  only 
large  Austrian  system  not  Government 
owned. 

Italv,   bv   the   Versailles  Treaty,  ex- 


tended her  northern  boundary  into  Airs- 
tria,  including  the  great  port  city  of 
Trieste.  The  Italians  very  properly 
supported  this  new  acquisition  by  a 
friendly  and  expanding  policy  in  Aus- 
tria. They  have  acquired  mine  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  Austrian  banking  and 
commercial  interests. 

Surely  these  three  Allies  have  busi- 
ness in  Austria  which  must  be  looked 
after.  They  would  not  be  the  clear- 
headed, practical  people  we  know  them 
to  be  if  they  failed  to  try  at  least  to  im- 
prove bad  conditions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  of  business,  called 
politics.  Business  and  politics  are 
always  Siamese  twins.  Many  think  that 
they  should  be  separated,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  not  performed,  because  a  vital 
cii'culation  in\olves  them  both. 

Politically,  France  wants  to  be  the  big 
sister  to  the  little  entente  composed  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Jugo.sla- 
via.  They  can  prevent  Austria  from 
joining  Germany,  and  together  with 
I'oland  they  present  a  solid  barrier 
iigainsi  Soviel  Kiissiu.  I<'rance  is  inter- 
ested in  I  lie  developnienl  trade  routes 
east  and  west. 

The  political  interests  of  Italy  differ 
enough  from  those  of  France  to  make 
the  two  nations  rivals  in  southern  Euro- 
pean society.  Italy  wants  trade  routes 
nnrlli  and  south,  so  that  she  can  resume 
her    very    extensive    pre-war  business 


with  Germany.  She  also  bids  for  busi-  ! 
ness  with  the  little  entente  by  playing 
the  role  of  big  sister  number  two.  She 
has  recently  presided  over  three  confer- 
ences in  Italy  in  which  the  little  en- 
tente, Austria,  and  Hungary  came  to- 
gether and  improved  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. One  conference  was  held  in 
Rome,  one  in  Portorose,  and  one  in 
Venice.  In  the  last  the  dispute  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  over  west  Hun- 
gary was  settled  by  giving  it  to  Austria. 
If  you  add  the  Genoa  Conference,  you 
may  call  Italy  the  Convention  Country 
of  Europe. 

Political   rivalry  makes  it  hard  to 
work  out  the  purely  business  part  of 
loans   to   Austria   to   re-establish  her 
credit.    I  can  see  all  kinds  of  lions  in 
the  way  of  a  good  solution.   The  danger, 
is  that  England  will  he  content  with  a" 
temporary  business  advantage  resulting, 
from  her  loan.    She  may  also  foreclose  i 
on  the  tapestries  later. 

h'rance  and  Italy  nmy  be  opportunists.! 
All  (he  world  is  being  financed  in| 
a  happ.v-go-lucky  manner.  Fngland, 
I'^rance.  and  Italy  are  not  holding  their 
own  expenditures  within  their  Govern- 
ment incomes,  so  we  can  hardly  expect 
them  to  plan  and  impose  on  Austria 
such  a  financial  reform  as  they  them- 
selves are  not  able  to  adopt,  but  only  to 
talk  about. 

So  wo  can  proplu^sy  that  the  credits' 
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to  Aiistiia  will  be  given  by  England, 
France,  and  Italy  with  many  hopes  of 
benefits  to  themselves,  with  many  warn- 
ings to  Austria,  and  with  some  plans 
for  supervision,  but  with  no  absolute 
grip  on  Austria's  collar. 

Austria  reminds  me  of  the  Hawaiian 
natives;  fine  looking,  friendly,  and  es- 
timable, but  they  lack  character.  The 
Austrians  have  never  before  had  self- 
government.  Tiiey  are  not  capable  of  it 
at  present,  because  they  lack  patriotism 
and  self-control,  two  essentials  in  a  re- 
public. These  qualities  are  at  present 
all  too  scarce  in  any  country,  hence  the 
world  travail. 

While  staying  in  Vienna  I  have  been 
buying  some  antiques.  I  have  made 
large  and  small  purchases  in  many 
stores.  With  one  exception,  they  have 
urged  me  to  accept  a  bill  at  a  lower 
price  than  I  paid,  ostensibly  to  save  me 
part  of  the  Austrian  export  tax,  but 
when  I  demurred  they  bluntly  said  that 
they  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the  7  per  cent 
sales  tax.  Of  course  this  tax  was  in- 
cluded in  the  price.  They  .collected  the 
tax  from  me,  but  refused  to  pay  it  all 
to  their  Government.  With  exceptions 
noted  later,  the  Austrian  people  appear 
well  dressed  and  well  fed.  There  is  a 
much  greater  variety  of  food  here  than 

.last  year.  Any  one  who  has  the  money 
can  get  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  There 
are  over  2.50,000,000,000  paper  kronen  in 
circulation.  There  is  very  little  unem- 
ployment, so  every  one  has  money,  more 
or  less.  To  be  sure  the  money  is  worth 
little — seventy  kronen  to  one  United 
States  cent — but  the  people  have  learned 
that  it  won't  do  to  hold  onto  something 
that  is  falling  in  v^ilue,  so  they  spend 
their  money  on  themselves. 

The  theaters  are  crowded,  so  are  the 
movies.  One  day  we  saw  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  at  and  around  the 
race-course.  A  man  may  think  it  better 
to  bet  his  money  on  a  horse-race  than 
to  put  it  in  a  savings  bank. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  reason  for 
the  degradation  of  the  Austrian  kronen. 
They  were  worth  before  the  war  20 
cents  apiece,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  10  cents.  Then  people  called 
themselves  a  democracy,  but  practiced 
Socialism.  The  Government  gave  every 
one  a  job,  especially  old  soldiers.  They 
bought  foofi  at  high  prices  and  sold  at 
low  prices.  They  imported  coal  to  oper- 
ate the  railways  and  hauled  people  for 
as  low  as  six  cents  per  100  miles.  The 
first  year  the  Government  deficit  was 
enormous;  the  kronen  fell  rapidly  in 
value,  prices  started  up,  and  the  wages 
of  state  employees  were  increased.  This 
increased  the  deficit.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  meet  a  deficit — with  the 
printing-press — and  vast  quantities  of 
paper  money  were  issued. 

Theoretically,  inflation  would  work  all 
light  if  all  wages  and  prices  could  be 

I  fnereased  as  rapidly  as  the  value  of  the 

'  money  decreases,  but  it  is  not  humanly 
possible.    Theoretically,  when  money  is 

;  falling  In  value,  it  is  useless  to  .save  it. 

!  It  should  be  spent  for  something  sub- 


stantial, but  it  must  lujt  be  held.  Conse- 
quently there  is  great  temptation  to 
spend  it  for  food,  drink,  and  pleasure. 
It  is  a  good  time  also  to  borrow  money, 
if  possible,  and  to  go  in  debt.  The 
chance  is  in  taxor  of  one  paying  his  debt 
at  half  what  it  cost  him.  If  I  borrow  a 
thousand  kronen  on  a  sixty-day  note, 
and  the  krone  loses  one-half  its  value 
in  sixty  days,  I  am  a  big  gainer,  and 
the  lender  a  big  loser. 

There  is  a  case  in  Vienna  where  a 
man  bought  a  house  full  of  furniture 
before  the  war,  on  credit.  The  bill  was 
not  paid  until  recently.  The  courts  de- 
cided that  the  man  who  bought  the 
furniture  need  not  pay  more  than  the 
number  of  kronen  called  for  in  the 
original  bill,  so  the  debtor  sold  one  chair 
for  the  needed  amount  and  squared  the 
account. 

There  are  many  strange  phases  of  this 
financial  .spi-ee.  On  the  surface  it  does 
not  seem  criminal,  but  below  one  can 
find  the  old  people  neglected  or  dead; 
the  middle  class,  who  were  not  used  to 
work,  are  undernourished  or  living 
scantily  by  selling  their  possessions. 
The  proportion  of  unfortunate  people  is 
much  larger  under  present  Vienna  con- 
ditions. Many  stores  are  filled  with 
jewelry,  furniture,  pictures,  and  curios 
that  have  been  sold  for  w'hat  they  would 
bring  by  people  who  had  no  choice. 
Much  of  this  junk  is  of  small  value,  and 
the  owners  realized  little  from  its  sale. 
Thousands  of  people  are  working  for 
just  enough  to  keep  them  fairly  alive.  I 
am  not  referring  to  skilled  labor  or  com- 
mon labor  of  a  hea\y  type,  but  house- 
hold servants,  employees  in  hotels, 
clerks,  and  porters.  Their  appearance 
is  semi-genteel  or  downright  shabby. 
•They  are  fairly  used  to  the  life  now, 
and  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  was  in  Vienna  just  a  year  ago.  In 
referring  to  my  notes  at  that  time,  I 
find  that  there  were  90,000,000,000  paper 
kronen  in  circulation,  with  a  total  gold 
value  of  .'P128.000,0()0. 

Now  there  are  2.';0,000,000,000  kronen 
in  circulation,  with  a  gold  value  of  only 
.$35,000,000.  Loss  in  total  value  of  all 
paper  money  in  one  year,  .$83,000,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  more 
paper  money  they  print,  the  less  the 
total  amount  is  worth.  It  is  possible 
also  to  understand  the  Vienna  complaint 
that  there  is  not  money  enough  in  cir- 
culation. If,  foi-  instance,  tlie  total  of 
next  Saturday'H'  factory  pay-rolls  1" 
Austria  amounted  to  $35,000,000  in  gold, 
it  would  lake  the  entire  250.000,000.000 
kronen  to  pay  I  hem,  lea\  ing  no  njoney 
for  ot  her  transactions  and  none  in  I  lie 
hanks. 

Tl  is  also  interesting  to  reflect  that, 
t  licoi-et  ically,  if  Austria  could  raise 
$35,000,000  in  gold,  she  could  buy  up 
and  burn  up  all  lier  250.000,000,000 
paper  Kronen. 

To  such  a  depth  of  depreciation  have 
sunk  the  promises  of  .Socialism  mas- 
(luerading  in  the  costume  of  democracy. 
To  such  a  depth  has  sunk  a  country 
which  used  freedom  as  a  license:  first, 


to  spend  wliat  they  had,  and  then  what 
they  hadn't,  until  no  one  does  them 
honor  and  they  mock  at  them.selve.s. 

Yet  Austria  four  years  ago  was  in 
about  as  good  shape  as  any  other  war- 
weary  nation.  No  country  has  been 
free  from  crimes  against  itself,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  which  has  had  a 
weak  Congress  that  creates  deficits  to 
please  the  Socialistically  inclined. 

Wliich  is  the  most  dangerous  step  in 
the  downward  path — the  fir.st,  the  mid- 
dle, or  the  last?  America  has  made  tlie 
first  deficit  step  already,  and  seems 
about  as  complacent  as  the  poor  Aus- 
trians were  when  they  started  down. 

The  problem  for  England,  France,  and 
Italy  is  first  to  stop  the  Austrian 
deficits,  then  retire  the  present  worth- 
less paper  currency,  issuing  a  new  cur- 
rency with  a  safe  amount  of  gold  or 
gold  equivalent  behind  it. 

If  all  the  credits  were  concentrated 
for  this  latter  purpose,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible of  achievement,  but  there  is  not 
power  enough  inside  and  outside  of 
Austria  to  make  her  reduce  her  expendi- 
tures to  come  within  lier  income. 

We  have  heard  statements  that  the 
first  decision  of  Genoa  would  be  that 
budgets  must  be  balanced  before  help 
could  be  expected.  There  will  be  no 
special  need  of  help  after  budgets  are 
balanced,  for  the  whole  deplorable  dis- 
aster of  depreciation  has  been  caused  by 
deficits.  The  exchange  value  has  also 
been  depressed  by  the  same  failure  to 
balance  the  trade  of  a  country  by  self- 
denial. 

Austria,  for  instance,  has  worlds  of 
forests  close  to  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
She  could  swear  a  mighty  oath  that 
after  next  September  .she  would  not  im- 
port another  ton  of  coal  until  her  finan- 
cial health  was  restored.  She  would 
have  to  change  her  locomotives  to 
wood-burners  and  use  only  wood  in  in- 
dustry and  the  home,  a  perfectly  possi- 
ble thing  for  a  courageous  nation  to  do. 
But  Austria  is  not  courageous;  she  pre- 
fers credits  and  coal  to  chopping  wood 
and  developing  a  national  spirit. 

The  Vienna  papers  recently  reported 
that  the  Senate  at  Washington  had  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  as  a  loan  to  Au.s- 
tria.  On  March  17  one  paper,  in  com- 
menting on  the  supposed  good  luck  of 
Austria,  estimated  that  they  could  live 
for  a  year  on  the  $50,000,000.  Two- 
thirds  of  Austria  think  only  of  favor  to 
come  from  outside.  The  other  third 
realize  their  inability  to  make  Austria 
stand  alone  and  are  sick  at  heart. 

How  many  people  in  tlie  United  States 
are  thinking  about  getting  something 
from  Congress,  without  realizing  that 
A  stands  for  Austria  and  America  as 
well,  and  both  can  fall  from  the  same 
cau.«(e — lack  of  pat  riot  i.sm  and  lack  of 
self-denial?  Austria  is  making  some 
effort  toward  reforms,  but,  to  me,  the 
only  solution  is  strong  outside  control 
or  the  division  of  the  remnant  of  the 
once  proud  Empire  among  the  adjacent 
countries.  Italy  alone  might  take  a 
mandate  In  go\eni  !ier. 


THE  CRIME  WAVE  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


THERE  is  food  for  anxious  thought 
in  the  crime  wave  sweeping  over 
the  United  States,  particularly 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  comes 
on  top  of  an  appalling  state  of  habitual 
lawlessness.  In  1918  Cleveland  had 
twenty  times  as  many  murders  as  Lon- 
don per  one  hundred  thousand  of  popu- 
lation. In  1921  Chicago  had  fourteen 
times  as  many  as  Berlin.  There  is  more 
crime  among  the  two  hundred  thousand 
Sicilians  in  Chicago  than  there  is  among 
the  four  million  in  Sicily.  We  have 
much  the  same  habits,  institutions,  and 
ideals  as  the  Canadians.  We  are  divided 
by  only  ah  imaginary  line,  and  yet  in 
1913  there  were  eight  times  as  many 
murders  south  of  the  border  as  north  of 
it.  Burglary  insurance  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  543  per  cent  in  the 
past  five  years,  and  so  the  story  goes. 
.Where  will  this  end?  What  are  the 
causes?  Of  course  so  great  a  problem 
is  complex.  One  individual  can  see  only 
a  section  of  it.  Nevertheless  from  the 
experience  of  four  years  as  the  official 
head  of  the  Police  Department  in  a 
typical  cosmopolitan  American  city  of 
half  a  million  people  it  is  possible  to 
observe  some  of  the  forces  that  have 
brought  us  into  our  present  path  and 
continue  to  drive  us  along  it. 

THE  American  people  are  of  an  oblig- 
ing, accommodating  nature.  They 
have  a  way  of  passing  laws  to  please 
those  who  want  them,  and  those  who 
seek  new  laws  of  a  reform  nature  seem 
to  have  a  kind  of  childlike  faith  in  the 
power  of  a  statute  to  better  human  con- 
duct. Then  when  the  act  is  passed  and 
becomes  law  those  communities  which 
did  not  want  it  or  those  large  elements 
in  the  population  who  are  opposed  to  it 
look  to  the  law-enforcing  agencies  to 
veto  it  by  non-enforcement.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  lawmakers  seems  to  be  that 
a  new  law  will  leave  everybody  happy — 
the  reformers  because  they  have  what 
they  want  upon  the  statute-books,  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  because  it 
will  be  relieved  of  agitation  and  every- 
thirjg  can  go  on  as  it  did  before.  Some 
of  the  political  leaders,  influential  in 
controlling  legislation,  frankly  approve 
of  this  method  of  procedure  in  private 
and  confidential  conversation,  but  would 
never  publicly  say  so,  and  the  course  of 
events  shows  that  they  but  reflect  the 
usual  attitude  of  the  American  people. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  a  situation 
in  the  method  just  described  and  how  it 
works  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
human  machinery  of  a  police  depart- 
ment is  well  illustrated  by  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  city  of  Buffalo  some  years 
ago  which  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
the  same  floor  on  which  dancing  was 
going  on.  This  ordinance  sought  to 
iifhieve  a  very  laudable  purpose.  The 
(IrawbacU-  was  that  there  were  some 
liiKhgradc,  perfectly  respectable  res- 
in 
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taurants  whose  patrons  drank  so  little 
liquor  as  to  lead  to  no  unseemly  con- 
duct, and  who  deeply  resented  this  inter- 
ference with  their  indulgence  in  the  fad 
of  dancing  between  courses.  So  the 
management  of  the  Police  Department 
let  it  be  known  that  certain  restaurants 
might  have  dancing,  but  the  rest  could 
not.  Now  the  officer  on  the  beat  is  a 
very  suspicious  and  an  extremely  prac- 
tical man.  He  at  once  argued  with  him- 
self that  if  certain  places  were  allowed 
to  profit  by  violating  the  law  some  one 
higher  up  received  pay  for  it,  not  neces- 
sarily in  cash  but  in  some  way — in 
political  support  or  friendship.  Perhaps 
directly  across  the  street  from  one  of 
the  restaurants  favored  with  permission 
to  have  dancing  was  one  to  which  that 
privilege  was  denied.  The  patrolman  on 
that  beat  reasoned  with  himself  some- 
what like  this:  "Braun,  on  the  north 
side  of  this  street,  is  just  as  decent  a 
fellow  as  Greuner,  on  the  south.  It  is 
not  fair  to  give  this  privilege  to  Greuner 
and  to  deny  it  to  Braun.  What  is  more, 
Braun  has  given  me  many  a  good  cigar 
and  hot  coffee  on  a  cold  night,  just  out 
of  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  Now  if 
Braun  starts  up  dancing  I  am  not  going 
to  see  it.  I  shall  just  turn  my  back." 
After  a  time  Braun  found  he  could  not 
stand  the  competition  from  Greuner's 
dancing  attractions,  so  he  started  up. 
The  same  situation  and  the  same  reason- 
ing applied  elsewhere,  and  before  long 
dancing  and  liquor  selling  were  going  on 
all  over  without  any  more  regulation 
than  if  the  ordinance  were  non-existent, 
except  that,  because  the  law  was  there 
and  could  be  enforced  at  any  time,  the 
door  was  wide  open  for  unscrupulous 
members  of  the  police  force  to  exact 
tribute  on  the  threat  of  enforcement. 

This  incident  illustrates  perfectly  the 
viciousness  of  laws  which  express  ex- 
cellent views  of  conduct  but  which  run 
counter  to  the  settled  habits  or  fixed 
desires  of  a  part  of  the  community. 
These  may  not  in  themselves  be  crimi- 
nal and  are  more  a  matter  of  morals  or 
social  customs  than  of  governmental 
regulation.  There  arises  first  the  resent- 
ment of  those  regulated,  which  brings 
pressure  on  the  police  to  ignore  the  law: 
this  is  followed  by  "easing  up"  on  some, 
which  spreads  to  all,  because  of  the 
human  qualities  inherent  in  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  law  enforce- 
ment. By  and  by  there  is  a  gust  of 
public  indignation  over  non-enforcement 
and  everything  is  shut  up  tight:  as  soon 
as  the  gust  passes  the  old  forces  re- 
assert themselves  and  the  vicious  circle 
starts  over  again,  leaving  in  its  wake  a 
constantly  increasing  contempt  for  law. 

As  Mayor  I  was  able  to  cure  this  par- 
ticular trouble  by  insisting  that  the 
ordinance  be  amended  to  permit  dancing 
and  liciuor  selling  on  the  same  floor, 
provided  (he  Mayor  was  first  satisfied 
thai  the  place  was  fit  lo  be  licensed,  and 


a  fee  for  such  permission  was  fixed  at 
.$100.  The  effect  was  magical.  The  re- 
spectable part  of  the  community  which 
was  determined  to  have  dancing  Avith 
its  meals  was  satisfied;  and  the  ordi- 
nance almost  enforced  itself,  because 
every  restaurateur  who  had  invested 
$100  in  a  license  became  a  volunteer 
police  officer  to  prevent  unlawful  poach- 
ing. Formerly,  when  a  lawbreaker,  he 
dared  not  start  a  prosecution  against  a 
fellow-lawbreaker,  but  when  he  had  paid 
the  fixed  rate  for  his  privilege  he  was 
entitled  to  protection,  and  he  got  it  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

This  is  as  simple  and  complete  an 
illustration  as  can  be  found  of  the  great 
advantage  of  laws  which  fit  the  ideas  of 
the  community.  It  is  impossible  to 
legislate  successfully  in  advance  of  the 
prevailing  standards  of  the  people.  Per- 
haps an  autocrat  may  mark  out  a  goal 
and  force  hie  people  up  to  it,  but  cer- 
tainly a  democracy  cannot  do  it. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  majority  of  men  on  a  police  force  are 
honest,  decent  fellows.  They  want  to , 
command  the  respect  and  good  will  of 
the  community.  They  cannot  help  re-, 
fleeting  the  opinion  of  their  neighbors. 
If  the  community  regards  a  law  as  fool- 
ish, the  officers  will  not  have  much 
heart  for  its  enforcement.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  average  man  wants  to  avoid . 
trouble  and  to  hold  his  job  in  peace.  He. 
does  not  need  to  be  told  to  shut  his  eyes, 
to  breaches  of  the  law.  He  will  quickly 
take  a  hint.  From  the  attitude  of  his 
superiors  he  decides  what  is  expected 
of  him,  and  if  they  are  not  keen  for  the 
punishment  of  all  offenders,  he  is  quite 
ready  to  be  lax  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  In  short,  the  police  reflect  very 
accurately  the  attitude  of  their  employ- 
ers on  the  subject  of  law  enforcement. 

I.N  almost  every  campaign  involving 
the  choice  of  a  Mayor  the  question  is 
fought  out,  "Shall  the  town  be  open  or 
shut?"  A  multitude  of  our  new  voters 
do  not  even  know  what  this  means.  If 
answered,  "Yes,"  it  brings  in  a  time 
when  gamblers  can  run  openly,  when 
prostitutes  and  pimps  can  ply  their 
trades  and  advertise  their  business 
freely.  It  means  that  honest,  faithful 
service  by  the  police  is  discouraged. 
Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  long  and  efficient  work  are  passed  by 
when  promotions  are  made  or  are  as- 
signed to  posts  where  their  qualities  are 
least  effective.  Every  grafter  on  the 
force  is  busy  and  prosperous.  The  slime 
of  falsehood  and  venality  is  everywhere. 
Almost  every  kind  of  crime  can  secure 
some  degree  of  immunity,  and  the  wliole 
force  is  demoralized.  The  terrible  thing 
about  the  whole  busine.ss  is  that  the 
question  is  submitted  to  the  public  so 
camouflaged  thai  only  the  wise  ones  see 
(he  real  issue.  Imagine  (he  roar  of  pro- 
test that  would  go  up  if  a  referemhim 
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should  be  proposed  on  the  naked  issue, 
"Shall  the  laws  be  enforced?  Answer 
by  a  cross  under  Yes  or  No."  Of  course 
such  a  question  never  should  enter  the 
political  arena.  The  law  is  the  shield  of 
the  poor  and  weak  from  exploitation  and 
injustice  and  guards  the  security  of  all 
with  few  or  many  possessions,  and  its 
suspension  in  the  ordering  of  our  affairs 
should  be  unthinkable.  To  be  a  violator 
of  it  even  secretly  should  be  a  burden  of 
shame  to  be  undertaken  by  no  respecta 
ble  person;  and  yet  all  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  pride  which  many  other- 
wise excellent  citizens  take  in  breaking 
the  Volstead  Act. 

Or  course  in  a  mayoralty  campaign 
the  question  is  never  stated  baldly 
as  to  whether  the  gamblers,  prostitutes, 
and  pimps  shall  be  given  free  rein  or 
have  their  activities  restricted  as 
greatly  as  possible.  .A.  mayor  must  take 
an  oath  of  office  to  support  the  laws,  and 
there  are  none  who  want  an  open  town 
who  would  care  to  declare  frankly  for 
an  open  season  for  the  purveyors  of  vice. 

There  is  generally  some  issue  back  of 
which  the  "open  town"  forces  can  gather. 
They  particularly  prize  some  catch 
phrase,  such  as  "personal  liberty,"  or 
some  slogan  which  has  a  quality  appeal- 
ing to  those  who  honestly  regard  them- 
selves as  liberals,  or  are  for  some  reason 
dissatisfied,  and  want  to  register  a  pro 
test.  In  this  way  the  support  is  gained 
of  many  who  would  not  deliberately  abet 
lawlessness  if  they  realized  what  they 
were  doing. 

It  is  surprising  how  strong  are  the 
forces  anxious  for  an  "open  town."  In 
addition  to  the  active  participants  there 
are,  first  of  all,  the  owners  of  real  es- 
tate, for  which  there  is  then  a  far 
greater  demand.  Residential  districts 
in  that  transition  stage  whicli  precedes 
the  advent  of  business  are  adapted  to 
the  activities  of  an  "open  town,"  and 
when  so  used  pay  larger  rentals  than 
could  be  secured  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose. Then  there  are  the  shopkeepers 
who  sell  to  the  underworld,  the  proprie- 
tors of  restaurants,  theaters,  dance  halls, 
and  all  kinds  of  places  of  amusement. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  great  body  of  people 
whose  patronage  keeps  business  hum- 
ming in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is 
pen. 

TiiKSK  elements  are  powerful  factors 
in  any  election.  They  know  what 
I  hey  want  and  from  whom  they  can  mo.st 
likely  get  it.  Owing  to  the  habitual  in- 
difference of  the  electorate,  it  requires 
only  twenty-one  per  cent,  or  a  trifle 
more,  of  the  qualified  voters  to  carry  a 
municipal  election.  If  any  reader  ques- 
tions this  statement,  let  him  take  the 
total  population  of  his  own  town,  sub- 
tract two-fifths  of  it  from  the  total  to 
allow  for  children  and  aliens,  and  then 
compare  the  difference  with  the  total 
votes  ca.st  at  a  municipal  election,  and 
he  will  see  that  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. It  is  because  of  flie  indifference  of 
Hip  voters  that  the  question  "Shall  the 
town  Im;  open?"  Ih  so  often  answered  in 


the  affirniative.  Then  the  police  force, 
instead  of  doing  its  duty  vigorously  to 
the  full  of  its  ability,  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  hands  off  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  the  sense  of  public  decency  will  per- 
mit, but  it  cannot  keep  its  hands  off 
some  kinds  of  crime  without  lessening 
its  efficiency  in  all  lines.  With  certain 
crime  this  consequence  is  easier  to  trace 
than  in  others. 

Take,  for  example,  the  picking  of 
pockets.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  well-organized  industry.  In 
fact,  those  who  engage  in  it  call  their 
work  a  profession.  Articles  taken  by 
experienced  operators  are  not  sold  lo 
cally.  They  are  shipped  out  of  town 
and  turned  into  cash  at  some  far-distant 
point.  When  a  higli-class  operator  falls 
into  the  toils  of  the  law,  he  is  furnished 
with  bail.  Often  this  is  wired  from 
New  York,  and  a  skillful  criminal  law- 
yer appears  to  defend  him  and  utilizes 
every  possible  technicality  to  protect  his 
client.  .Some  years  ago  a  Buffalo  police 
officer  was  in  New  York  on  his  vacation. 
While  talking  to  a  New  York  patrolman 
a  pickpocket  joined  the  group  and  was 
introduced  to  the  man  from  Buffalo. 
"What  is  your  friend  doing  here?"  he 
asked.  "Oh,  he  has  just  come  to  get 
wised  up,"  said  the  New  York  officer. 
"Well,  then,  stranger,  if  that  is  all,"  .said 
the  pickpocket,  "come  to  my  flat  this 
evening  on  Blank  Street  and  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  some  prominent  members 
of  the  profession."  So  the  Buffalonian 
accepted  the  invitation,  thinking  that  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  really  lead- 
ing members  of  the  profession  might 
prove  of  value  later  on.  Now  this  Buf- 
falo police  officer  had  a  reputation  in 
the  underworld  as  a  man  who  was  hon- 
est and  fair,  one  who  used  every  legal 
means  to  enforce  the  law,  but  who  did 
not  take  any  treacherous  advantage. 
After  some  years  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Buffalo  Police  and  set  out  to  give  the 
city  as  clean  an  administration  as  pos- 
sible. He  had  been  in  office  only  a  few 
months  when  he  received  a  message  that 
there  were  three  prisoners  in  the  jail 
who  were  very  anxious  to  see  him.  So 
he  went  over,  and  there  were  three  of 
the  professional  pickpockets  whom  he 
had  met  .some  years  before  in  New  York. 
They  said:  "We  want  to  apologize  to 
you.  We  have  made  a  mistake.  We  did 
not  know  you  were  Chief.  We  thought 
the  town  was  open  and  that  it  was  all 
right  for  us  to  operate.  If  we  had 
known  you  were  Chief,  we  would  not 
have  come  here.  Now  please  do  not  be 
hard  on  u.s.  If  you  will  not  press  the 
charges  against  u.s,  we  promise  that  we 
will  get  out  of  town  at  once,  and,  what 
is  more,  wherever  we  go  we  will  peddle 
it  through  the  profession  that  there  is 
nothing  doing  in  Buffalo."  The  Chief 
decided  to  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
in  eighteen  months  the  picking  of  pock- 
ets declined  from  an  annual  rate  of  over 
six  hundred  to  less  tlian  r)ne  hnn{h-ed.  Of 
course  it  is  inipf)ssihle  lo  determine  what 
amount  of  this  reducti()n  was  (hie  lo  these 
Ihree  pickpockets,  liow  much  to  the  f;on- 
eral   rcDiitalion  of  the  adiiiinisl ration 


which  must  have  spread  abroad  among 
the  people  of  the  underworld,  and  how 
nuicli  to  better  police  work.  What  is  sig- 
nificant is  the  relation  between  an  open 
town  and  crime.  It  is  the  evident  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  professional 
criminals  that  in  an  cpen  town  they  can 
operate  with  comparative  impunity,  and 
that  when  a  city  has  a  police  administra- 
tion vigorously  trying  to  enforce  the  law 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  away. 

I.\  a  large  cosmopolitan  city  the  va- 
rious foreign  elements  are  a  prolific 
source  of  lawlessness,  not  because  they 
are  naturally  criminal,  but  .  because 
they  have  been  uprooted  from  their  own 
soil.  At  the  best,  only  a  few  police 
officers  can  speak  the  most  common  for- 
eign tongues,  and  with  some  languages 
it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  interpre- 
ters. This  is  always  an  obstacle  in  the 
pursuit  of  criminals.  The  children  of 
immigrants  pick  up  English  and  fre- 
quently their  parents  do  not,  with  the 
result  that  the  youngsters  feel  their 
superiority.  This  helps  to  break  down 
the  discipline  of  the  home  and  is  re- 
flected in  time  in  the  criminal  records. 
The  various  nationalities  present  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  strictly  American  element 
is  in  the  minority.  Some  races  have 
customs  of  Sabbath  observance  utterly 
at  variance  with  that  of  others.  Some 
believe  in  Sunday  baseball.  Some  do 
not.  Some  want  dancing  at  public 
gatherings  on  Sunday  or  theatricals  or 
bowling,  others  do  not.   And  so  it  goes. 

Since  this  is  so  and  we  have  in  our 
midst  large  masses  of  population  with 
social  ideas  and  customs  foreign  to  our 
own,  rather  than  try  to  force  them 
through  our  mold  by  legal  processes  it 
would  be  better  for  the  respect  for  law 
either  to  legalize  or  license  what  is  not 
inherently  wrong  and  trust  to  time, 
education,  and  social  influence  to  weld 
us  into  a  homogeneous  whole  with  com- 
mon ideals  and  customs.  Mr.  Taft 
pointed  out  a  step  vital  to  the  reduction 
of  lawlessness  when  he  declared  in  1908: 
"The  administration  of  criminal  law  in 
this  country  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  prevalence  of  crime  and  fraud, 
which  here  are  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
in  European  countries,  is  due  largely  to 
the  failure  of  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration to.  bring  criminals  to  justice." 
He  added:  "Felonies  are  bound  to  in- 
crease unless  the  criminal  laws  are  en- 
forced with  more  certainty,  more  uni- 
formity, and  more  severity  than  they 
are  now."  Mr.  Taft  proved  himself  a 
prophet,  for  in  the  fourteen  years  since 
he  uttered  those  word.s  major  crimes 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  real  cure  for  our  lawlessness  rests 
with  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
American  people.  When  they  are  con-" 
vinced  that  disrespect  for  law  has  be- 
come such  a  disease  in  the  body  politic 
that  it  must  he  cured,  the  battle  will  be 
won.  hut  until  that  day  riawns  we  are 
dr)onied  to  present  to  I  he  world  a  worse 
and  worse  spectacle  of  lawlessness. 


FLOODS   THAT   SERVE    AND  DESTROY 


A  RIVER 
OP  WOOD 
IN  BRITISH 
COl^UMBIA 

The  picUii  i'  u;i«  inado 
iMiiniMliately  aftrr  the 
spiiiig  thuw,  when 
the  great  mass  ot 
logs  which  haij  Iklu 
cut  (luring  tin-  winter 
was  being  carried 
clown  tlic  stream  to 
tile  lumber  mills 


International 


THE  FLOODS  IN 
THE  WEST 

The  scene,  photo- 
graphed at  Beards- 
town.  Illinois,  shows 
one  of  the  largest 
levees  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  protect- 
ing Ihousands  of 
acres  of  land  around 
lieardstown.  Just  af- 
ler,  the  protecting 
wall  gave  way.  The 
.M])ot  from  which  I  lie 
<laring  photographer 
made  this  picture 
was,  it  Is  stated, 
washed  away  (Ive 
minutes  later 
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LOOKING  DOWN   ON  THIRTY  CENTURIES 


PREHISTORIC 

RUINS  OF 
STONEHEXGE 
AS  SEEN 
FROM  AN 
AIRPLANE 

Widely  differing  con- 
jecturos  have  bii-ii 
made  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  origin  of 
these  huge  monoliths. 
Ncnnius  in  the  ninth 
"■eiilury  asserted  that 
Stonehenge  was  erect - 
i<l  to  cunmiemorate 
the  slaughter  of  four 
hundretl  nobles  by 
IKngist.  The  WMsh 
bards  tell  us  that  it 
uas  ervited  by  the 
incantations  of  Mer- 
lin, who  brought  the 
stones  from  Ireland. 
The  best  of  modern 
opinion  agrees  that  it 
is  a  sun  temple  of 
the  bronze  age.  The 
time  of  its  erection 
has  been  calculated 
as  about  ICiSO  B.C., 
from  the  fact  that  on 
this  approximate  date 
the  midsummer  sun 
would  have  risen  on  a 
direct  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  temple 


Wide  World  Photos 


POSTMASTER- 

GENEMAT. 
HUBERT  WORK 

INSPECTING 
A  NEW  RADIO 
OUTFIT  FOR 
AIR(.'RAFT 

I  Jr.  Work  (right  fore- 
ground) is  seen  at 
r.oUing  Field  Air  Sta- 
lion,  at  Washington, 
anil  before  him  is  a 
radio  outfit  which  is 
lo  be  installed  on  a 
uiail-carr.ving  air- 
plane. This  is  the 
liist  time,  it  is  an- 
Muunced.  that  the'/'ost 
Oflice  Department  ha.s 
utilized  radio  in  con- 
nection with  the  air 
•mail  service.  The  two 
pictures  on  this  pasi- 
suggest  -the  thought 
(hat  perhaps  a  mere 
matter  of  thirty  cen- 
turies is  all  that  has 
saved  Postmaster- 
General  Work  from 
liecomin.c;  a  .sun  god. 
.Votllilli;  less  collbl 
have  le.-^idled  from 
dropping  cIih\ti  on 
StonehenHe  in  llie 
time  of  its  heyday 
«ilh  the  railio  ap- 
p.i  r;il  ii.s  \\lii<-l»  he  Is 
hi  re  sho\s-n  inspi-eling 


(C)  llartis  Kwinf; 


From  an  old  print 


WHEN  THE  KEARSARGE  BROUGHT  TO  AN  END  THE  CAREER  IN  THE  ALABAMA  OF  GALLANT 
CAPTAIN  SEMMES,  SHE  WROTE  "FINIS"  TO  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  CHAPTERS  IN 
MODERN  NAVAL  HISTORY.  B0T  THAT  HISTORIC  BATTLE  MARKED  ALSO  THE  OPENING  OF  A 
NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  EVEN  THE  BOLSHEVIKI  OUGHT 
TO  BE  ABLE  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  LESSON  OF  THAT  CHAPTER  AS  IT  APPLIES  TO  THEIR 
RECENT  FANTASTIC  DEMANDS.  BUT  FEW  BOLSHEVIKI  WILL  READ  MR.  .JOHNSON'S  PERTI- 
NENT ARTICLE.     THE  MODERN  RADICAL  READS  ONLY  AUTHORITIES  WITH  WHOM  HE  AGREES 


RUSSIA'S  FIFTY-BILLION  BILL 


AND  THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA'S  CLAIM  FOR 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


INDIRECT  DAMAGES 


BY  WILLIS  FLETCHER  JOHNSON 


IF  anything  could  surpass  the  extrava- 
gance of  Soviet  Russia's  claim 
against  the  Allied  Powers  of  fifty 
billion  rubles  in  gold  as  indemnity  for 
the  direct  and  indirect  damages  which 
that  country  is  alleged  to  have  suffered 
during  and  since  the  World  War  as  re- 
sults of  their  action,  it  would  be  her 
ineptitude  in  basing  that  claim,  as  she 
is  said  to  do,  upon  the  precedent  set  by 
the  United  States  in  its  settlement  of 
accounts  with  Great  Britain  after  the 
Civil  War.  This  will  be  obvious  when 
we  recall  a  chapter  of  history  of  fifty 
years  ago,  too  much  forgotten  but  perti- 
nent to  the  present  time;  and  it  will 
also  be  obvious  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
acted  in  logical  accord  with  the  prece- 
dent of  that  former  episode  when  he 
Komcwhaf  bluntly  declared  that  if  Rus- 
sia pcrsislcd  in  making  (h;il  claim  there 
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would  be  no  object  in  her  continuing  in 
the  Genoa  Conference. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  pro- 
posal by  some  Americans  to  demand  -an 
enormous  sum  of  "indirect  damages" 
from  Great  Britain.  It  is  equally  true 
that  if  it  had  actually  been  made  and 
insisted  upon  Great  Britain  would  have 
withdrawn  from— if,  indeed,  she  ever 
would  liave  entered-  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration; that  the  best  sentiment  in 
America  was  opposed  to  the  suggestion; 
and  that  the  only  result  of  its  making 
was  a  few  years'  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  the  legitimate  issues  between  the  two 
countries. 

As  early  as  October,  1863,  more  than 
a  year  after  the  "escape"  of  the  Alabama 
from  Liverpool  and  the  stopping  of  the 
Confederate  ironclads  from  a  similar 
"escape"  by   the  stern  warning.  "This 


means  war,"  Charles  Francis  .\danis.  the 
American  Minister  to  England,  inti- 
mated to  the  British  Government  that 
this  country  would  prefer  claims  against 
it  for  breaches  of  neutrality,  and  would 
be  willing  to  submit  them  to  any  equita- 
ble form  of  arbitration.  No  reply  was 
then  made,  but  two  years  later,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  British  Government 
specifically  refused  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  its  liability  for  the  Alabama's 
ravages  to  arbitration,  because  it  held 
that  its  own  law  offlcers  were  the  su- 
preme interpreters  of  the  British  neu- 
trality laws,  though  it  was  willing  to 
join  in  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
which  should  be  submitted  such  claims 
as  it  (the  British  Government)  saw  fit 
thus  to  receive  for  consideration.  In 
this  attitude  Great  Britain  doubly  erred, 
as   siinie  "f  her   own   statesmen  have 


frankly  confesspil:  First,  in  ipnorins 
the  international  law  against  which  she 
had  sinned  as  well  as  against  her  own 
neutrality  laws;  and,  second,  in  declin- 
ing to  go  into  court  unless  she  herself 
could  determine  what  charges  should 
and  what  should  not  be  made.  The  re- 
sult was  that  negotiations  were  for  a 
time  suspended. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  British 
Government  reversed  that  unfortunate 
and  indeed  untenable  attitude,  and  indi- 
cated its  readiness  to  arbitrate  the 
Alabama  claims.  Some  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Adams's  retirement,  but 
his  successor,  Reverdy  Johnson,  took  up 
the  matter  where  lie  had  laid  it  down, 
and  early  in  1869  negotiated  with  Lord 
Clarendon  a  convention  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims  and  all 
other  matters  at  issue. 

It  was  when  this  treaty  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification  that  the 
demand  for  "indirect  damages"  arose. 
The  chief  spokesman  of  that  demand 
was  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  then 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  He  took  the 
ground  that  the  British  Government 
should  be  held  responsible  pecuniarily 
for  all  the  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
losses  which  the  United  States  had  sus- 
tained in  the  war  because  of  its  conduct. 
If  the  Alabama  had  not  been  permitted 
to  sail  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  said, 
and  if  Great  Britain  had  not  permitted 
a  Confederate  loan  to  be  subscribed,  the 
war  would  have  ended  in  1863  instead 
of  1865.  Therefore  he  held  Great  Brit- 
ain responsible  for  the  second  half  of 
the  war,  and  insisted  that  she  should  be 
required  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  those 
two  years,  in  round  figures  about  two 
billion  dollars.  He  made  a  strongly 
worded  speech  to  that  effect,  and,  al- 
though it  was  made  in  an  executive  or 
secret  session  of  the  Senate,  he  took 
pains  to  have  it  made  public  and  as 
widely  circulated  as  possible.  Then, 
utilizing  the  intense  partisan  feeling 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  then 
— after  the  futile  attempt  to  impeach 
him — nearing  the  end  of  his  term,  Sum- 
ner rallied  the  Senate  against  the  treaty, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not 
flpecifically  provide  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  "indirect  damages."  The  result 
was  that  on  April  13,  186f),  the  treaty 
was  rejected  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  44  against  it  to  only  one  cast  in  its 
favor. 

Meantime  Reverdy  Johnson,  warned 
by  Seward  that  his  treaty  would  be  re- 
jected, proposed  to  Lord  Clarendon  a 
modification  of  it  so  as  to  permit  any 
claims  whatever — even  for  "indirect 
damages" — to  be  laid  before  the  Arbitral 
Commission,  and  then  resigned  his  place 
as  Minister,  without  waiting  for  a  re- 
ply. There  is  little  doubt  that  Claren- 
don would  have  refused  the  proposal. 
Certainly,  as  soon  as  Sumner's  speech 
was  read  in  London  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  treaty  was  rejected  were  un- 
derstood over  there,  an  overwhelming 
official   and   popular   .sentiment  arose 
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against  any  arbitration  or  other  attempt 
at  settlement;  because,  it  was  argued, 
America  would  demand  the  two  billions 
of  "indirect  damages,"  and  of  course 
Great  Britain  would  refuse  to  consider 
the  claim,  and  so  the  conference  would 
fail,  and  there  was  no  use  in  entering  a 
conference  that  was  in  advance  doomed 
to  failure.  The  case  was  made  still 
worse  when  that  fine  historian  but  poor 
diplomat  John  Lothrop  Motley  was  sent 
as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  for  lie 
shared  Sumner's  view.s,  and  intimated 
that  unless  the  "indirect  damages"  were 
considered  favorably  there  was  little 
hope  of  improving  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Fortunately,  Motley  was  soon  with- 
drawn. But  even  then  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  some  time,  until  tlie  passions 
aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  by 
Sumner's  fulminations  had  in  a  measure 
subsided.  At  last,  early  in  1871,  a  Cana- 
dian statesman.  Sir  John  Rose,  under- 
took what  proved  to  be  successful  media- 
tion. His  efforts  Avere,  indeed,  at  first 
menaced  by  Sumner,  Avho,  when  asked 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton 
Fish,  what  treaty  terms  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate,  again  insisted 
upon  "indirect  damages,"  and  in  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  prescribed  as  a  sine 
Qva  vov  of  settlement  Great  Britain's 
withdrawal  from  Canada  arid  all  other 
possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere! 
The  sequel  to  that  amazing  demand,  and 
in  some  degree  its  result,  was  a  revolt 
in  the  Senate  which  removed  Sumner 
from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  assured  a  more 
reasonable  policy  in  that  body.  A  little 
later  Sumner  voted  for  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  although  it 
made  no  more  provision  for  "indirect 
damages"  than  had  the  Johnson-Claren- 
don convention,  against  which  he  had 
thundered  and  which  had  been  rejected 
by  an  all  but  unanimous  vote. 

Once  more  the  bogy  of  "indirect  dam- 
ages" was  conjured  up.  Soon  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  in 
December,  1871,  some  malicious  marplot, 
whose  identity  is  matter  of  conjecture, 
gave  currency  in  England  to  a  report 
that  Sumner's  claims  for  two  billion 
dollars  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  to  be  approved  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  would  be  in- 
sisted upon  by  it  at  Geneva  as  essential 
to  a  settlement.  For  this  there  was  not 
of  course  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact.  But  the  report  created  much  ex- 
citement, disquiet,  and  indignation  in 
England;  both  parties  demanded  that 
any  such  action  be  resisted,  and  the 
Cabinet  seriously  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  asking  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  assurances  that  no  such  claims 
would  be  preferred  at  Geneva  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  to  continuance  of  the  con- 
ference. The  British  Foreign  Minister 
told  General  Schenck,  tbe  American 
Minister,  that  his  Government  could  not 
admit  that  it  was  within  the  province  of 
the  Geneva  Tribunal  to  consider  claims 
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for  "indirect  losses,"  and  that  statement 
was  a  few  days  later  made  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  ensuing  debate  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  insisted  that  no 
such  claims  should  be  admitted,  though 
they  spoke  in  a  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory tone,  with  the  exception  of  William 
E.  Gladstone,  who  fulminated  furiously 
against  the  country  for  which  at  that 
time  he  had  an  intense  animosity. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head  by  .saying  publicly  that 
he  understood  the  American  Commis- 
sioners to  have  promised  that  the  indi- 
rect claims  would  not  be  made.  This 
was  repeated  in  Parliament  and  re- 
ported at  Washington,  and  all  the 
American  Commissioners  denied  that 
any  such  promi.se  had  been  made.  In- 
deed, one  of  them,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
said  that  he  had  always  understood  that 
such  claims  were  to  be  presented.  A 
little  later  it  was  made  clear  that  this 
apparent  contradiction  arose  from  a 
sheer  misunderstanding.  The  American 
Commissioners  realized  the  futility  and 
worse  of  such  claims,  and  wanted  to 
drop  them,  but  did  not  see  how  they 
could  legally  do  so,  seeing  that  they  had 
been  included  in  the  presentation  of  the 
American  case  to  the  Tribunal.  In 
order  to  give  time  for  them  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Tribunal  was  postponed  from 
June  17  to  June  19,  1872. 

On  the  latter  date  the  question  was 
finally  settled.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
drafted  a  statement,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Tribunal,  to  the 
effect  that,  without  expressing  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  difference  over  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
were  individually  and  collectively  con- 
vinced that  claims  for  indirect  damages 
did  not,  under  international  law,  consti- 
tute a  valid  foundation  for  an  award  of 
compensation,  and  that  therefore  they 
mu.st  be  wholly  excluded  from  considera- 
tion by  the  Tribunal.  That  was  the  end 
of  them.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  indirect  damages.  And  the  Tribunal's 
award  of  $1.5,500,000  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  and  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  United  States  as  a  wholly  adequate 
indemnity. 

Such  is  the '  "precedent"  upon  which 
the  Soviet  triumvirs  are  reported  to  base 
their  claim  of  fifty  billion  gold  rubles. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  it  counts 
against,  rather  than  for,  their  extrava- 
gant demand,  while  it  does  give  sanc- 
tion to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  prompt  con- 
demnation of  that  claim  as  something 
that  cannot  be  considered  by  the  Genoa 
Conference.  One  of  these  days  the 
world  may  decree  as  a  heroic  measure 
for  the  prevention  of  war  that  a  nation 
responsible  for  starting  a  war  shall  be 
held  accountable  for  all  losses  caused  by 
that  war,  directly  and  indirectly.  But 
that  day  is  not  yet;  and  even  if  it  were, 
that  principle  would  not  give  sanction 
and  validity  to  this  fantastic  claim  of 
Soviet  Russia. 
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A  YANKEE  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL 


OF  course  I  never  saw  her.  She 
(lied  years  before  I  was  born. 
Rut  she  left  behinrl  her  a  portrait 
so  full  of  her  personality  that  no  livins 
figure  is  more  human  to  me  than  niy 
great-granclniother. 

I  do  not  at  all  refer  to  the  portrait 
over  the  dining-room  mantelpiece,  show- 
ing her  as  a  withered  old  woman  in  a 
frilled  cap,  which  by  the  time  I  was  old 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  her  was 
the  only  tangible  sign  of  her  existence 
left  in  her  old  home.  No;  that  might 
have  been  any  withered  old  woman  in  a 
frilled  cap. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  my  great- 
grandmother  not  done  on  canvas  with 
oils.  Here  are  some  of  the  strokes 
which  have  painted  it  for  me. 

WHEN  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I 
went  out  one  day  to  watch  old 
Lemuel  Hager,  who  came  once  a  year  to 
mow  the  grass  in  the  orchard  back  of 
the  house.  As  he  clinked  the  whetstone 
over  th^  ringing  steel  of  his  scythe,  he 
looked  down  at  me  and  remarked:  "You 
favor  the  Hawley  side  of  the  family, 
don't  you?  There's  a  look  around  your 
mouth  sort  o'  like  Aunt  Almera,  your 
grandmother — no — my  sakes,  you  must 
be  her  great-granddaughter!  Wa'l — 
think  of  that!  And  it  don't  seem  more'n 
yesterday  I  saw  her  come  stepping  out 
same's  you  did  just  now;  not  so  much 
bigger'n  you  are  this  minute,  for  all  she 
must  have  been  sixty  years  old  then. 
She  always  was  the  littlest  woman.  But 
for  all  that  she  marched  up  to  me,  great 
lummox  of  a  boy,  and  she  said,  'Is  it 
true,  what  I  hear  folks  say,  Lemuel,  that 
you  somehow  got  out  of  school  without 
having  learned  how  to  read?'  And  I 
says,  'Why,  Mis  Canfield,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  never  did  seem  to  git  the  hang 
of  books,  and  I  never  could  .seem  to  git 
up  no  sort  of  interest  in  'em.' 

"And  she  .says  back,  'Well,  no  great  boy 
of  eighteen  in  the  town  /  live  in  is  a-goin' 
to  grow  up  without  he  knoM'S  how  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,' 
says  she.  And  she  made  me  stop  work 
for  an  hour — she  paid  me  just  the  same 
for  it — took  me  into  the  house,  and 
started  teaching  me.  Great  land  of  love! 
if  the  teacher  at  school  had  'a'  taught 
me  like  that,  I'd  'a'  been  a  minister!  I 
felt  as  though  she'd  cracked  a  hole  in 
my  head  and  was  just  pouring  the 
I'arning  in  through  a  funnel.  And 
'twa.sn't  more'n  ten  minutes  before  she 
found  out  'twas  my  eyes  the  trouble. 
I  was  terrible  near-sighted.  Well,  that 
was  before  the  days  when  everybody 
wore  specs.  There  wa'n't  no  way  to  gil 
specs  for  me;  but  you  couldn't  stump 
Aunt  Almera.  She  just  grabbed  up  a 
sort  of  magnifying-glasH  ihal  she  used, 
slie  said,  for  her  sewing,  now  her  eyes 
were  kind  o'  failing  lier,  and  slie  give  it 
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to  me.  'I'll  take  bigger  stitches,'  .says 
she,  laughing;  "big  stitches  don't  matter 
so  much  as  reading  for  an  American 
citizen.'  Well,  sir,  she  didn't  forgit  me; 
she  kept  at  me  to  practice  at  home  with 
■niy  magnifying-glass,  and  it  Avas  years 
before  I  could  git  by  the  house  without 
Aunt  Almera  come  out  on  the  porch  and 
hollered  to  me,  'Lemuel,  you  come  in  for 
a  minute  and  let  me  hear  you  read.' 
Sometimes  it  kind  o'  madded  me,  and 
sometimes  it  made  me  laugh,  she  was 
so  old,  and  not  much  bigger'n. my  fist. 
But,  by  gol,  I  I'arned  to  read,  and  I  have 
taken  a  sight  of  comfort  out  of  it.  I 
don't  never  set  down  in  the  evening  and 
open  up  the  Necronsett  'Journal'  with- 
out I  think  of  Aunt  Almera  Canfield.'  " 

ONE  day  I  was  sent  over  to  Mrs. 
Pratt's  to  get  some  butter,  and 
found  it  just  out  of  the  churn.  So  I  sat 
down  to  wait  till  Mrs.  Pratt  should 
work  it  over,  munching  on  a  cookie  out 
of  her  cookie  jar  and  listening  to  her 
stream  of  talk — the  chickens,  the  hail- 
storm of  the  other  day,  had  my  folks 
begun  to  make  currant  jelly  yet?  and  so 
on — till  she  had  finished  and  was  shap- 
ing the  butter  into  beautiful  round  pats. 
"This  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  Aunt 
Almera,"  she  said,  interrupting  an  ac- 
count of  how  the  men  had  chased  a 
woodchuck  up  a  tree — who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing?  "Whenever  I  begin  to 
make  the  pats,  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  girl  working  for  her.  She  kept  you 
riglit  up  to  the  mark,  I  tell  you,  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  how  she  lit  into  me 
when  she  found  out  some  of  the  pats 
were  just  a  little  over  a  pound  and  some 
a  little  less.  It  was  when  she  happened 
to  have  too  much  cream  and  she  was 
'trading  in'  the  butter  at  the  store. 
You'd  have  thought  I'd  stolen  a  fifty- 
cent  piece  to  hear  her  go  on!  'I  sell 
those  for  a  pound;  they've  got  to  he  a 
pound,'  says  she,  the  way  she  ahvays 
spoke,  a.s  though  that  ended  it. 

"  'But,  land  sakes.  Mis  Canfield,'  says 
T,  'an  ounce  or  two  one  way  or  the 
other — it's  as  likely  to  be  more  as  less, 
you  know!  What  difference  does  it 
make?  Nobody  expects  to  make  their 
pats  just  a  pound!    How  could  you?' 

"'How  could  you?  How  could  you?' 
says  she.  'Why,  just  the  way  you  get 
anything  else  the  way  it  ought  to  be — 
by  keeping  at  it  till  it  is  right.  Wliat 
other  way  is  there?' 

"I  didn't  think  you  could,  I  knetr  you 
couldn't :  but  you  always  had  to  do  tlie 
way  Mis  Canfield  said,  and  so  I  began 
grumbling  under  my  breath  about  bossy, 
fussy  old  women.  But  she  never  minded 
what  you  sdid  about  her,  so  long  as  you 
did  your  work  riglit,  and  I  fussed  and 
fussed,  clipping  off  a  little,  and  adding 
on  a  little,  and  weighing  it  between 
time.s.    It  was  the  awfulest  bother  you 


ever  saw,  because  it  spoiled  the  shape  of 
your  pat  to  cut  at  it  so  much,  and  you 
had  to  do  It  over  again  every  time.  Well, 
you  wouldn't  believe  it,  how  soon  I  got 
the  hang  of  it!  She'd  made  me  tliink 
about  it  so  much,  I  got  interested,  and 
it  wasn't  any  time  at  all  before  I  could 
tell  the  heft  of  a  pat  to  within  a  hair's 
breadtli  just  by  the  feel  of  it  in  my 
hand.  And  I  never  forgot  it.  You  never 
do  forget  that  kind  of  thing.  I  brought 
up  my  whole  family  on  that  story. 
'Now  you  do  that  spelling  lesson,'  I'd 
say  to  my  Lucy,  'just  the  way  Aunt 
Almera  made  me  do  the  butter  pats!'  " 

I WAS  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Town 
Hall,  trying  to  make  a  willow 
whistle,  when  the  janitor  came  along 
and  opened  the  door.  "The  Ladies'  Aid 
are  going  to  have  a  supper  in  the  down- 
stairs room,"  he  explained,  getting  out 
a  broom.  I  wandered  in  to  visit  with 
him  w^hile  he  swept  and  dusted  the 
pleasant  little  community  sitting-room 
where  our  village  social  gatherings  were 
held.  He  moved  an  armchair  and  wiped 
off  the  frame  of  the  big  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln. "Your  great-grandmother  gave 
that,  do  you  know  it?"  he  observed,  and 
then,  resting  on  the  broom  for  a  moment 
and  beginning  to  laugh,  "Did  you  ever 
hear  how  Aunt  Almera  got  folks  stirred 
up  to  do  something  about  this  room? 
Well,  'twas  so  like  her!  The  place  used 
to  he  the  awfulest  hole  you  ever  saw. 
Years  ago — oh,  years  ago,  before  there 
was  a  good  county  jail — they'd  used  it 
to  lock  up  drunks  in,  or  anybody  that 
had  to  be  locked  up.  Then  after  that 
the  sheriff  began  to  take  prisoners  down 
to  the  new  jail.  But  nobody  did  any- 
thing to  the  room — it  belongs  to  the 
town,  you  know,  and  nobody  ever'll  do 
anything  that  they  think  they  can  put 
off  on  the  town.  The  women  used  to 
talk  about  it — what  a  nice  place  'twould 
be  for  socials,  and  how  'twould  keep  the 
boys  off  the  streets,  and  how  they  could 
have  cliicken  suppers  here,  same  as 
other  towns,  if  this  room  was  fixed  up. 
But  who.se  business  was  it  to  fix  it  up? 
The  town's  of  course!  And  wa'n't  the 
selectmen  shiftless  because  they  didn't 
see  to  it!  But  of  course  the  selectmen 
didn't  have  the  money  to  do  anything. 
Nothing  in  the  law  about  using  tax 
money  to  fix  up  rooms  for  sociables,  is 
there?  And  tliose  were  awful  tight 
times,  when  money  came  hard  and  every 
cent  of  tax  money  had  to  be  put  to  some 
good  plain  use.  So  the  selectmen  .said 
tlicji  couldn't  do  anything.  And  nobody 
else  would,  because  it  wasn't  anybody's 
business  in  particular,  and  nobody 
wanted  to  be  put  upon  and  uiade  to  do 
nnuo  than  liis  share.  And  the  room  got 
dirtier  and  dirtier,  with  the  lousy  old 
mattress  the  last  drunk  had  slept  on 
right  there  on  the  floor  in  the  corner, 
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anil  broken  cliairs  and  old  wikkUmi 
boxes,  ami  dust  and  dry  leaves  Uial  had 
blown  in  tlirougli  the  windows  when  the 
panes  of  glass  were  broken — regular 
dumping-ground  for  trash. 

"Well,  one  morning  bright  and  early — 
I've  heard  my  mother  tell  about  it  a 
thousand  times — the  first  person  that 
went  by  the  Town  Hall  seen  the  door 
open  and  an  awful  rattling  going  on. 
He  peeked  in,  and  there  was  little  old 
Aunt  -Vlmera,  in  a  big  gingham  apron, 
her  wiiite  hair  sticking  out  from  under- 
neath a  bandanna  handkerchief,  clean- 
ing away  to  beat  the  band.  She  looked 
up,  saw  him  standing  and  gaping  at  her, 
and  says,  just  as  though  that  was  what 
she  did  every  day  for  a  living,  'Good- 
morning,'  she  says.  'Nice  weather,  isn't 
it?' 

"He  went  away  kind  of  quick,  and 
told  about  her  over  in  the  store,  and 
they  looked  out,  and  sure  enough  out 
she  come,  limping  along  (she  had  the 
rheumatism  bad)  and  dragging  that  old 
mattress  with  her.    She  drug  it  out  in 
front  to  a  bare  place,  and  poured  some 
kerosene  on  it  and  set  fire  to  it;  and  I 
guess  by  that  time  every  family  in  the 
street  was  looking  out  at  her  from  be- 
hind the  window-shades.  Then  she  went 
back  in,  leaving  it  there  burning  up,  high, 
and  smoky,  and  in  a  minute  out  she 
came  again  with  her  dustpan  full  of 
trash.    She  flung  that  on  the  fire  as  if 
she'd  been  waiting  all  her  life  to  have 
the  chance  to  get  it  burned  up,  and  went 
back  for  more.   And  there  she  was,  bob- 
bing back  and  forth  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  morning.     Folks  from  the  Lower 
Street  that  hadn't  heard  about  it  would 
come  up  for  their  mail,  and  just  stop 
dead,  to  see  the  bonfire  blazing  and  Aunt 
Almera  limping  out  with  maybe  an  old 
broken  box  full  of  junk  in  her  arms. 
She'd  always  speak  up  just  as  plea.sant 
and  gentle  to  them — that  made  'em  feel 
queerer    than    anything    else.  Aunt 
Almera  talking  so  mild!     'Well,  folks, 
how  are  you  this  morning?'  she'd  .say. 
'And  how  are  all  the  folks  at  home?' 
And  then  .^losh !  would  go  a  pail  of  dirty 
■water,  for  as  soon  as  she  got  it  swept 
out,  didn't  she  get  down  on  her  creaking 
old  marrow-bones  and  scrub  the  floor! 
All  that  afternoon  every  time  anybody 
looked   out,   splash!    there'd   be  Aunt 
Almera  throwing  away  the  water  she'd 
been  scrubbing  the  floor  with.  Folks 
felt  about  as  big  as  a  pint-cup  by  that 
time,  but  nobody  could  think  of  any- 
thing to  do  or  say,  for  fear  of  what 
Aunt  Almera  might  say  back  at  them, 
and  everybody  was  always  kind  o'  slow 
about  trying  to  stop  her  once  she  got 
started  on  anything.    So  they  just  kept 
indoors  and  looked  at  each  other  like 
bom  fools,  till  Aunt  Almera  crawled 
back  home.    It  mighty  nigh  killed  her, 
that  day's  work.    She  was  all  crippled 
up   for   a   fortnight   afterwards  with 
rheumatism.    But  you'd  better  believe 
folks  stirred  around  those  two  weeks, 
and  when  she  was  out  and  around  again 
there  was  this  room  all  fixed  up  ju.st  the 
way  'titj  now,  with  furniture,  and  the 


lloor  painted,  and  whil(>  curtains  to  tlic 
./indows.  and  ail.  Nobody  said  a  word 
to  her  about  it,  and  neither  did  slie 
say  a  word  when  she  saw  it — she  never 
was  one  to  do  any  crowing  over  folks." 

THE  hassocks  in  our  pew  began  to  look 
shabby,  and  my  aunt  brought  them 
liome  from  church  to  put  a  fresh  cover 
of  carpeting  on  them.    They  .suggested 
church,  of  course,  and  as  she  worked  on 
them  a  great  many  reminiscences  came 
to  her  mind.    Here  is  one:  "1  used  to 
love  to  ride  horseback,  and  grandmother 
always  made  father  let  me,  although  he 
was  afraid  to  have  me.    Well,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  right  after  supper  I  went 
for  a  little  ride,  and  didn't  get  home  till 
about  half-past  seven.    As  I  rode  into 
the  yard  I  looked  through  the  open  win- 
dows, and  there  was  grandmotlier  put- 
ting her  bonnet  on;  and  it  came  to  me 
in  a  flash  that  I'd  promised  to  go  to 
evening  prayers  with  her.     I   was  a 
grown-up  young  lady  then,  but  I  was 
scared!    You  did  what  you'd  promised 
grandmother  you  would,  or  something 
happened.    So  I  just  fell  off  my  horse, 
turned  him  out  in  the  night  pasture, 
saddle  and  all,  and  ran  into  the  house. 
Grandmother  was  putting  on  her  gloves, 
and,  although  she  saw  me  with  my  great 
looped-up  riding  skirt  on  and  my  whip 
in  my  hand,  she  never  said  a  word  nor 
lifted  an  eyebrow;  just  went  on  wetting 
her  fingers  and  pushing  the  gloves  down 
on  them  as  though  I  was  ready  with  my 
best  hat  on.   That  scared  me  worse  than 
ever.    I  tore  into  my  room,  slipped  off 
my  skirt,  put  on  another  right  over  my 
riding  trou.sers.  slammed  on  a  hat,  threw 
a  long  cape  arouml  me,  and  grabbed  my 
gloves.    As  the  last  bell  began  to  ring 
and  grandmother  stepped   out   of  the 
house,  I  stepped  out  beside  her,  all  right 
as  to  the  outer  layer,  but  with  the  per- 
.spiration  streaming  down  my  face.  I'd 
hurried  so,  and  those  great  thick  riding 
trousers  were  so  hot  under  my  woolen 
skirt!    My!    I  thought  I'd  die!    And  it 
was  worse  in  the  church!    Over  in  our 
dark,  close  corner  pew  there  wasn't  a 
breath  of  air.   It  must  have  been  a  hun- 
dred by  the  thermometer.    I  was  so  hot 
I  just  had   to   do  something  or  die! 
There  weren't  but  a  few  people  in  the 
church,  and  nobody  anywhere  near  our 
corner,  and  it  was  as  dark  as  could  be, 
back  in  our  high  pew.     So  when  we 
knelt  down  for  the  General  Confession 
I   gathered   the   cape  all   around  me, 
reached  up  under  my  full  skirt,  unbut- 
toned those  awful  riding  trousers,  and 
just  cautiously  slipped  them  off.  My!- 
WHiat  a  relief  it  was!    Grandmother  felt 
me  rustling  around   and  looked  over 
sharp  at  me,  to  see  what  I  was  doing. 
When  she  saw  the  riding  trousers,  she 
looked   shocked    and   frowned;    but  I 
guess  I  must  have  looked  terribly  hot 
and  red,  so  she  didn't  say  anything. 
Well,  I  knew  it  was  an  awful  thing  to 
do  in  church,  and  I  was  so  afraid  maybe 
.somebody  hof}  seen  me,  although  old  Dr. 
Skinner,  the  rector,  was  the  only  one 
high  enough  up  to  look  over  the  pew- 


lop,  anil  ho  was  looking  at  his  Prayer- 
liook.  I5ut  I  felt  as  mean  as  (hough  he'd 
been  looking  right  at  me.  Well,  he 
finally  got  through  the  prayers  and  be- 
gan on  the  First  Lesson.  It  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
part  about  how  the  Jews  went  back  and 
repaired  the  ruined  walls  of  Jeru.salem, 
each  one  taking  a  broken  place  for  his 
special  job,  and  then  how  they  got 
.scared  away,  all  but  a  few,  from  the 
holes  in  the  walls  they  were  trying  to 
fix  up.  Dr.  Skinner  always  read  the 
lessons  very  loud  and  solenm,  as  though 
he  were  reading  them  right  at  some- 
body, and  he'd  sort  of  turn  from  one  to 
another  in  the  congregation  with  his 
forefinger  pointed  at  them,  as  if  he 
meant  that  just  for  them.  What  do  you 
suppose  I  felt  like  wlien  he  turned  right 
towards  our  corner  and  leaned  'way  over 
and  shook  his  finger  at  me,  and  said  in 
a  loud,  blaming  tone,  'But  Asher  con- 
tinued and  abode  in  7/i,9  breaches!'  I 
gave  a  little  gasp,  and  grandmother 
turned  towards  me  quick.  When  she 
saw  the  expression  on  my  face  (I  guess 
I  must  have  looked  funny),  she  just 
burst  right  out  into  tliat  great  laugh  of 
hers— ha!  ha!  ha!  She  laughed  so  she 
couldn't  stop,  and  had  to  actually  get  up 
and  go  out  of  church,  her  handkerchief 
stuffed  into  her  mouth.  We  could  hear 
lier  laughing  as  she  went  down  the  walk 
outside! 

"You'd  have  thought  she'd  be  morti- 
fied, wouldn't  you?  I  was  mortified 
almo.st  to  death!  But  .she  wasn't  a  bit. 
She  laughed  every  time  she  thought  of 
it,  for  years  after  that.  It  was  just  like 
her!  She  did  love  a  good  laugh!  Let 
anything  happen  that  struck  her  as 
funny,  and  .she'd  laugh,  no  ■))iafter 
what!" 

Later  on,  as  we  carried  the  hassocks 
back  to  the  church  and  put  them  in  our 
pew,  my  aunt  said,  reflectively,  looking 
round  the  empty  church:  "I  never  come 
in  here  that  I  don't  remember  how 
grandmother  used  to  say  the  Creed,  loud 
and  strong — she  always  spoke  up  so 
clear:  'From  thence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost:  The  Holy  Catholic 
Church:  The  Communion  of  Saints:  The 
Forgiveness  of  sins — '  and  then  she'd 
stop  dead,  while  everybody  went  on, 
'The  Resurrection  of  the  body;'  and 
then  she'd  chime  in  again,  'And  the  Life 
everlasting,  Amen.'  You  couldn't  help 
noticing  it,  she  took  the  greatest  pains 
you  should.  But  she  always  said,  if 
anybody  said  anything  about  it,  that  she 
didn't  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  say  she 
did.  Sometimes  the  ministers  would  get 
wrought  up,  and  one  of  them  went  to 
the  bishop  about  it,  but  nobody  ever  did 
anything.  WHiat  could  you  do?  And 
grandmother  went  right  on  saying  the 
Creed  that  way  to  the  day  of  her  death. "- 

ONfF.  I  was  taken  to  see  an  old  Irish- 
woman who  had  come,  as  a  young 
girl,  from  Ireland  ju.st  after  the  great 
famine  in  '48,  and  had  gone  to  work  for 
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great-grandmother,  who  was  then  sixty- 
three  years  old.  She  told  me  this  story, 
in  her  thick,  thiclv  early-nineteentli- 
century  brogue,  which  1  will  not  try  to 
reproduce  here:  "There  was  a  pretty 
girl,  young  and  happy-looking,  that  lived 
up  the  road  with  her  father,  a  poor  weak 
rag  of  a  man  with  a  backbone  like  a 
piece  of  string,  and  with  her  stepmother, 
a  liard  woman,  her  heart  made  of  a  flint- 
stone.  And  when  they  found  out  tlie 
girl  was  in  trouble,  and  her  sweetheart 
that  was  the  cause  of  it  off  up  in  the 
North  Country  for  the  winter  to  work 
as  a  lumberjack,  didn't  they  turn  the 
poor  girl  out — yes,  out  like  a  dog.  And 
old  Mrs.  Canfield — that  was  some  kin  to 
you,  1  forget  what — where  I  was  work- 
ing, she  went  right  out  and  brought  her 
in,  and  kept  her  there  safe  and  sound  all 
winter,  treating  her  as  nice  as  anybody, 
letting  her  sew  to  pay  for  her  keep,  and 
helping  her  make  the  baby  clothes. 
She'd  go  with  her  to  church  every  Sun- 
day, the  girl  right  on  her  arm,  and  no- 
body daring  to  say  a  word,  for  fear  of 
old  Mrs.  Canfield's  tongue.  'For,'  she 
used  to  say,  'let  'em  say  a  word  if  they 
dare,  and  I'll  tell  a  few  things  I  know 
about  some  folks  in  this  town  who  had 
to  be  married  in  a  hurry,  and  whose 
babies  came  into  the  world  ahead  of 
time.'  You  see,  she  was  so  old  she  knew 
everything  that  had  happened  from  the 
beginning  almost.  She'd  say,  'There's 
lots  worse  things  done  every  day  in  this 
town,'  she'd  say,  and  nobody  to  answer 
her  back  a  word. 

"But  behind  her  back  everybody  was 
thinking  it  very  certain  that  the  man 
would  never  come  back,  and  if  he  did, 
he'd  never  own  the  child,  nor  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Margaret,  poor  girl! 
You  see,  in  those  days  there  weren't  any 
mails  that  were  carried  'way  back  off 
in  the  woods,  and  she  neither  had  any 
word  of  him  nor  -he  of  her.  Well,  old 
Mrs.  Canfield  knew  what  they  were  say- 
ing all  right — she  knew  what  everybody 
was  saying — and  I  could  see  that  she 
was  troubled  in  her  mind,  though  she 
never  lowered  her  high  head  by  an  inch. 
Margaret's  time  drew  near,  and  no  sign 
from  John  Dawson,  that  was  away.  But 
Margaret  never  lost  her  faith  in  him  a 
minute.  'When  John  is  back,'  she'd  say, 
just  as  sure  of  him  as  though  they'd 
been  married  by  the  priest;  but  I  could 
see  old  Mrs.  Canfield  look  queer  when 
she'd  hear  Margaret  talking  that  way. 

"And  then  one  morning,  in  April 
'twas,  and  we'd  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows open  for  the  first  time,  Margaret 
had  gone  down  the  walk  to  look  at  the 
lilac  bush  to  see  if  there  were  any  buds 
on  it,  and  around  the  corner  came  John 
Dawson! 

"Her  back  was  to  him  and  he  hadn't 
any  idea  she  was  there,  so  when  she 
turned  round,  they  stared  at  each  other 
for  just  a  minute,  as  if  they'd  never  seen 
each  other.  Margaret  stood  there,  just 
frozen,  now  the  moment  had  come,  just 
waiting  like  a  little  scared,  helpless — I 
had  the  half  of  me  hanging  out  the 
kitchen  window  to  see  what  would  hap- 


pen, and  I'll  never  forget  it — never — 
never— never — the  look  on  his  face,  the 
astounded  look  on  his  face,  so  full  of 
pity  and  love,  so  strong  with  pity  and 
love.  'Margie!  Margie!'  he  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  threw  his  sack  off  his 
back  and  his  gun  from  his  hand,  and 
lan,  ran  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  so  gen- 
tle, so  strong. 

"Well,  when  I  could  see  again,  I  went 
off  to  tell  old  Mrs.  Canfield,  and  there 
was  the  old  lady  in  her  own  bedroom, 
standing  bolt  upright  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  crying  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  Her  wrinkled  old  face  was  just 
a-sop  with  tears.  Faith,  but  it  was  the 
grand  cry  she  was  having!  And  the 
good  it  did  her!  When  she  came  to, 
she  says  to  me,  'Well,'  says  she,  'folks 
aren't  so  cussed  as  they  seem,  are 
they?' 

"And  then  we  went  downstairs  to  get 
out  the  fruit-cake  and  the  brandied 
peaches:  for  the  minister  married  them 
in  our  parlor  that  afternoon." 

ONE  day  old  Mr.  Morgan,  the  one- 
armed  Civil  War  veteran,  took  me 
along  with  him,  to  get  out  of  the  buck- 
board  and  open  gates,  on  the  back  road 
along  the  river.  He  ^vas  going  up  to  a 
hill  pasture  to  salt  h'  rsl.eep.  It  took 
forever  to  get  there,  because  his  horse 
was  so  slow,  and  he  hiui  time  to  tell  me 
a  great  many  stor'\,s.  This  was  one  of 
them:  "When  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  I 
worked  at  Aunt  Alniera  Canfield's  doing 
chores  night  and  morning.  I  remember 
how  she  used  to  loosen  herself  up  in  the 
morning.  She  was  terribly  rheumaticky, 
but  she  wouldn't  give  in  to,  it.  Every 
morning  she'd  be  all  stiffened  up  so  she 
couldn't  stand  up  straight,  nor  hardly 
move  her  legs  at  all;  but  she'd  get  her- 
self dressed  somehow,  and  then  two  of 
her  sons  came  in  to  help  her  get  started.. 
She'd  make  them  take  hold  of  her,  one 
on  each  side,  and  walk  her  around  the 
room.  It  was  awful  to  hear  how  she'd 
yell  out — yell  as  though  they  were  kill- 
ing her!  And  then  they'd  stop,  the 
sweat  on  their  faces  to  see  how  it  hurt 
her,  and  then  she'd  yell  at  them  to  go 
on,  go  on,  she  hadn't  asked  them  to 
stop!  They  were  over  sixty,  both  of 
them,  with  grandchildren  themselves, 
but  they  didn't  dare  not  do  what  she 
said,  and  they'd  walk  her  round  again. 
She'd  kick  her  poor  legs  out  in  front  of 
her  hard,  to  get  the  joints  limbered  up, 
and  holler  with  the  pain,  and  kick  them 
out  again,  till  by  and  by  she'd  get  so 
she  could  go  by  herself,  and  she'd  be  all 
right  for  the  day.  I  tell  you,  I  often 
think  of  that.  Yes,  lots  of  times,  it 
comes  back  to  me." 

Up  in  the  sheep  pasture,  as  we  sat  to 
rest  the  horse,  he  told  me  this:  "I  al- 
ways thought  Aunt  Alniera  knew*  all 
about  the  John  Brown  raid  before  most 
folks  did — maybe  she  sent  some  money 
to  help  him.  She  wasn't  a  bit  surprised, 
anyhow,  when  she  heard  of  it,  and  all 
Ihrough  the  whole  business  she  never 
thought  of  another  thing,  nor  let  any- 
body else.    He  was  caught— any  of  us 


that  lived  in  that  house  those  days  will' 
never  forget  a  one  of  those  dates — and 
put  in  jail  on  the  9th  of  October,  and 
his  trial  lasted  until  the  31st.  Aunt 
Almera  made  us  get  together  in  the 
evenings,  me  and  the  hired  girl  and  one 
of  her  grandsons  and  her  daughter,  all 
the  family,  and  she'd  read  aloud  to  us 
out  of  the  'Tribune'  about  what  had 
happened  that  day  at  his  trial.  I  never 
saw  her  so  worked  up  about  anything — 
just  like  ashes  her  old  face  was,  and  her 
voice  like  cold  steel.  We  got  as  excited 
about  it  as-  she  did,  all  of  us,  e.specially 
her  grandson,  that  was  about  my  age, 
and  when  we  knew  lie  was  going  to  be 
hanged — and  the  day  of  his  execution — 
December  2d,  it  was — Aunt  Almera 
came  at  dawn  to  wake  me  up.  'Put  on 
your  clothes,'  says  she,  'and  go  over  to 
the  church  and  begin  to  toll  the  bell.' 
I  didn't  need  to  ask  her  what  for,  either. 
I'll  never  forget  how  awful  she  looked 
to  me. 

"Well,  we  tolled  the  bell  all  day  long, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  family,  never 
stopped  a  minute.  You  never  heard 
anything  so  like  death.  All  day  long 
that  slow,  deep  clang — and  then  a  still- 
ness— and  then  chiiici!  again.  I  could 
hear  it  in  my  head  for  days  afterwards. 
Folks  came  in  from  all  around  to  find 
out  what  it  meant,  and  Aunt  Almera 
called  them  all  into  her  parlor— she  sat 
there  all  day  and  never  ate  a  mouthful 
of  food — and  told  them  what  it  meant, 
so  they  couldn't  ever  get  the  sound  of 
her  voice  out  of  their  ears.  Between 
times  she'd  read  to  whoever  was  there 
out  of  the  Bible,  in  a  loud  voice,  'Avenge 
thou  thy  cause,  O  Lord  God  of  battles,' 
and  'It  is  time  for  thee,  O  Lord,  to  lay 
to  thy  hand,  for  they  have  destroyed 
thy  law,'  and  'Let  there  be  no  man  to 
pity  them;  nor  to  have  compassion  of 
their  fatherless  children.'  It  was  the 
darndest  thing  to  hear  her! 

"You'd  better  believe  when  the  first 
call  for  men  came  from  Washington 
there  wasn't  a  boy  of  military  age  in 
our  town  that  didn't  enlist!" 

AN  old,  old  cousin  had  just  died,  and 
as  we  sat  downstairs  talking  with 
the  doctor,  he  said  to  niy  aunt,  who  had 
been  taking  care  of  the  sick  woman: 
"She  took  it  hard!    She  took  it  hard!" 

They  both  frowned,  and  niy  aunt 
looked  rather  sick.  Then  the  doctor 
said,  "Not  much  like  your  grandmother, 
do  you  remember?"  "Oh,  yes,  I  remem- 
ber," said  my  aunt,  her  face  quivering, 
her  eyes  misty,  her  lips  smiling.  The 
doctor  explained  to  me:  "Your  great- 
grandmother  was  an  old,  old  woman  be- 
fore she  ever  was  really  sick  at  all,  ex- 
cept for  rheumatism.  And  then  she  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  that  left  her  right 
side  dead.  She  lived  four  days  that 
way — the  only  days  she'd  spent  in  bed 
in  years,  since  she  was  a  young  woman. 
I  suppose.  Her  mind  wasn't  very  clear, 
she  couldn't  talk  so  that  we  could  under- 
stand her,  and  I  don't  think  she  rightly 
knew  anybody  after  her  stroke.  I  guess 
she  went  back,  'way  back,  for  Ave  saw 
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from  what  she  did  that  she  thought  she 
had  a  little  baby  with  her.  I  suppose 
she  thought  she  was  a  young  mother 
again,  and  that  was  why  she  was  in  bed. 
She'd  spread  out  her  arm,  very  gentle 
and  slow,  the  only  arm  she  could  move, 
so's  to  make  a  hollow  place  for  a  little 
head,  and  then  she'd  lie  there,  so  satis- 
fied and  peaceful,  her  face  just  shining 
as  if  she  felt  a  little  warm,  breathing 
baby  there.    And  sometimes  she'd  half 


waUc  up  and  stretch  out  tier  iiand  and 
seem  to  slrol<e  the  baby's  head  or  snug- 
gle it  up  closer  to  her,  and  tiien  she'd 
give  a  long  sigh  of  comfort  to  find  it 
there,  and  drop  off  to  sleep  again,  smil- 
ing. And  she'd  always  remember,  even 
in  her  sleep,  to  keep  her  arm  curved 
around  so  there'd  be  room  for  the  baby; 
and  even  in  her  sleep  her  face  had  that 
shining  love  on  it — that  old  wrinkled 
face,  with  that  look  on  it!    I've  seen 


lots  of  (leatii-beds,  hut  I  never — "  he 
slopped  for  a  moment. 

"Why,  at  the  very  last — do  you  re- 
member?"— he  went  on  to  my  aunt,  "I 
thought  she  was  asleep,  but  as  J  moved 
a  chair  she  opened  her  eyes  quickly, 
looked  down  as  if  to  see  whether  I  had 
wakened  the  baby,  and  looked  at  me,  to 
warn  me  to  be  quiet,  her  finger  al  her 
lips,  'Sh!'  she  whispered. 

"And  that  was  the  way  she  died." 


NOON 

BY  JOHN  HALL  WHEELOCK 

At  noon  I  watched 
In  the  large  hollow  of  eternal  heaven 
A  soaring  hawk  climb  slowly  toward  tlie  sun 
Upward,  in  adoration  without  end. 
His  flight  was  a  great  prayer. 


OLD  CHINOOK  SURPRISES  THE  PARSON 


I MET  "Old  Chinook"  from  away  out 
West  the  other  day,  right  here  on 
the  streets  of  Washington.  Some- 
how I  vaguely  sensed  his  presence  be- 
fore he  appeared,  as  I  used  to  do  out 
West.  There  he  Avould  come  softly 
whistling  or  humming  an  air  from  one 
of  the  great  operas,  learned  he  would 
never  tell  where.  I  think  he  must  ha\  e 
been  whistling  along  the  street  the  day 
I  met  him.  We  called  him  "Chinook" 
because,  like  that  famous  wind,  he  used 
to  arrive  so  unexpectedly,  and  the  frost 
lost  its  grip  on  everything  at  his  com- 
ing. His  jubilant  greeting  the  other  day 
drove  the  chill  from  the  air,  and  spring 
seemed  to  be  here  in  full  tide. 

"Well,  Parson,"  he  exclaimed,  "where 
on  earth  did  you  come  from,  and  how 
came  you  here?" 

We  were  soon  up  to  our  ears  in  ques- 
tion and  answer  as  to  what  had  befallen 
each  since  the  day  our  trails  parted  out 
there  in  Wyoming.  "What  are  you  do- 
ing?" lie  asked.  "Still  preachin',  or 
work  in'  for  Uncle  Sam?" 

"Preaching,"  I  answered.  "That's  my 
work;  and  I  could  hardly  do  anything 
else,  if  I  would;  and  wouldn't,  if  I  could." 

"I  s'pose  so,"  he  replied.  "But  don't 
you  get  awfully  tired  of  it  sometimes?" 
"Why  should  I?"  I  questioned  in  turn. 
"Oh,  I  w's  just  thinkin'."  Then,  with 
a  sudden  turn,  he  seemed  to  be  off  on 
another  tack.  "By  the  way,"  he  said, 
"how  many  railways  run  out  to  that 
town  where  you're  preachin'?" 

"Only  one,"  I  informed  him,  "and  that 
Is  all  the  traffic  would  sustain." 

"Why  don't  you  have  half  a  dozen?" 
he  asked. 

"Why  should  we,"  I  asked,  "when  one 
barely  pays?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  answered,  "there 
are  so  many  ways  of  building  and  run- 
ning railways  that  every  community,  it 
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seems,  ought  to  lia\e  the  advantage  of 
them  all." 

"Why,  man.  what  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked.  "What  are  you  driving  at,  any- 
way?" 

I  knew  he  had  sometliing  up  his 
sleeve  which  he  was  taking  a  round- 
about way,  not  uncommon  with  him,  to 
produce. 

He  went  on:  "Yon  see,  tliere  are  the 
several  kinds  of  power.  Some  like  the 
old  way,  of  running  cars  by  steam.  They 
think  it  more  reliable,  like  other  old 
things.  Others  like  the  trolley,  because 
the  cars  can  run  oftener,  and  accom- 
modate passengers  any  hour  of  the  day. 
You  know  that  road  of  ours  out  West? 
Well,  tliey  are  burning  oil  on  that 
branch,  and  nothing  else.  I  met  an  old 
fellow  up  the  river  who  is  always  re- 
calling tlie  time  when  the  engines  had 
nothing  but  wood,  and  he  thought  it 
more  homelike  than  any  of  these  new- 
fangled ways." 

"But,"  I  said,  "all  of  that  would  be  no 
reason  for  building  a  half-dozen  roads 
out  to  our  place." 

"There  are  other  things  to  consider," 
he  persisted.  "There  are  different  styles 
in  building  cars.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  platforms  to  get  in  on.  There's 
no  end  of  variety  in  choice  of  routes. 
One  road  could  follow  the  hills,  and  an- 
other the  valleys.  Some  folks  are  never 
happy  unless  they  can  be  riding  some- 
where within  sight  of  bodies  of  water." 

I  thought  I  began  to  see  the  direction 
of  Chinook's  parable,  but  to  further  call 
him  out  I  be.c;an  a  protest  against  the 
whole  idea. 

"You  know  perfectly  well,  Chinook,"  I 
said,  "that  you  are  talking  nonsense. 
As  it  is,  our  road  is  well  patronized. 
The  cars  are  well  filled,  and  often 
crowded.  A  whole  neighborhood  of  com- 
muters ride  together,  and  it  makes  a  big 


neighhorliood  sociable  between  our  town 
and  Washington  morning  and  night,  as 
cheerful  and  friendly  a  crowd  as  you 
ever  saw.  The  road,  I  understand,  is 
fairly  prosperous.  But  if  we  had  five  or 
six  roads,  they  would  divide  the  crowd 
into  sorry  little  handfuls,  some  becom- 
ing partisans  of  one  road,  and  some  of 
another.  It  would  all  tend  to  breed 
neighborhood  dissension.  As  a  business 
policy  it  would  be  suicidal,  and  every 
road  would  be  bankrupt.  I  can't  imag- 
ine anything  more  senseless." 

"I  know  something  more  senseless," 
Chinook  replied. 

"In  the  name  of  all  that's  foolish, 
what  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"The  policy  of  the  churches;  for  they 
are  doing  worse  than  the  thing  you  de- 
.scribe  as  so  disastrous  in  railroading. 
That's  why  I  wondered  if  you  don't  get 
awfully  tired  of  preachin'." 

Chinook's  parable  had  me  tight.  I 
confessed  that  the  policy  of  our  churches 
is  a  grievous  trial  to  any  man  who  wants 
to  be  a  preacher  and  still  be  a  man. 

"And  yet,"  I  protested,  "things  will 
never  become  any  better  if  those  of  us 
who  want  another  policy  abandon  tlie 
field  and  leave  it  to  the  partisans  who 
want  nothing  but  division.  I  try  to 
make  my  church  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude all  who  want  a  larger  type  of 
Christian  life." 

"No  chance.  Parson,"  replied  Chinook. 
"Folks  seem  to  like  narrow  and  partisan 
ways  in  everything.  I  don't  know  that 
they  are  any  worse  in  religion  than  in 
other  things;  but  somehow  it  looks 
smaller  and  more  contemptible  in  re-" 
ligion;  and  they  are  smaller  and  more 
contemptible  wlien  they  are  narrow  and 
partisan  in  a  thing  so  big  as  religion. 
You  may  as  well  give  it  up,  Parson,  and 
come  back  with  me  into  God's  great  big 
churchless  outdoors." 
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SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 

BY  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 

SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE,  LADY  DOYLE,  AND  THEIR  fHILDREN  LOOKING  AT  NEW 
YORK  f'lTY  FROM  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  HOTEL 


THE  years  when  Conan  Doyle  was 
not  as  yet  my  hero  are  faint  in 
the  mists  of  childhood.  At  first 
he  was  Sherlock  Holmes,  tall  and  slen- 
der, stooped,  with  keen  features  and 
nervous  hands  (like  "William  Gillette's, 
which  I  was  not  to  see  on  the  stase  for 
two  decades).  From  my  fellow-cowboys 
I  used  to  hear  tales  of  Buffalo  Bill,  who 
had  been  their  associate  and  who  fitted 
into  our  life,  for  he  was  indeed  part  of 
it.  But  Sherlock  Holmes  was  equally 
real  to  me,  though  he  belonged  to  the 
strange  world  of  hansom  cabs  and  street 
lamps  seen  hazily  through  a  drizzling 
rain,  which,  somehow,  I  imagined  could 
not  at  all  resemble  the  drizzle  that 
soaked  me  to  the  skin  as  I  rode  herd. 
To  me  Sherlock  Holmes  was  a  vivid, 
resilient  figure  moving  through  a 
blurred,  unreal  London — unreal  so  far 
as  concerned  St.  Paul's  or  the  Tower, 
though  I  could  always  see  a  cameo  face 
at  the  window  of  the  one  substantial 
house  of  a  gossamer  city,  No.  221  Baker 
Street. 

It  was  Sherlock  Holmes  that  was 
real;  his  pen-name  was  Conan  Doyle. 

Sherlock  Holmes  was  my  hero  because 
he  was  not  handsome  and  muscular  and 
stupid  like  the  knights  of  the  mediaeval 
romances  that  were  then  coming  into 
fashion.  In  him  the  body  was  inciden- 
tal to  the  mind.  He  fouglit  with  a 
weapon  keener  than  steel,  the  one 
weapon  (as  T  then  thought)  of  the  fu- 
ture. At  that  and  in  my  next  stage  of 
development  I  saw  no  excitement  (but 
great  anthropological  intere.st)  in  a  foot- 
tiall  game -a  pageant,  T  cnncelvod  it,  of 
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our  caveman  ancestry.  My  thrills  were 
in  debate  and  in  chess..  The  reign  of 
brute  foi'ce  was  over  and  the  intellect 
had  come  to  rule.  That  idea  did  not 
leave  my  head  till  1914.  I  am  not  fully 
over  it  yet,  for  I  sometimes  think  brains 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  win- 
ning the  war. 

While  still  a  college  student  I  worked 
my  way  over  to  Europe.-  Had  I  been 
able  to  cross  two  years  earlier,  I  should 
probably  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
many  literary  shrines,  among  them 
Stratford  and  "The  Abbey."  When  I 
did  get  across,  I  had  a  notion  to  visit 
the  Doone  country,  but  the  only  shrine 
I  actually  searched  for  was  221  Baker 
Street.  Of  course  it  was  not  there.  Tlie 
absence  of  the  house  made  the  tenant 
more  real,  through  relief  from  a  sus- 
pense not  acknowledged.  One  feels  so 
much  better  about  the  gods  if  they  are 
in  the  sky  and  not  perched  on  a  hill  like 
Olympus.  They  are  so  much  safer  in 
the  sky. 

Now  that  221  Baker  Street  had 
through  its  absence  relieved  me  of  niy 
one  (unconscio\is)  misgiving  about 
Sherlock  Holmes,  I  forgot  any  curiosity 
I  might  have  had  about  Conan  Doyle. 
For  I  could  feel  the  nearness  of  Holmes 
(who  was  Doyle)  in  every  crowded 
street.  Especially  in  fogs  and  at  night 
he  peered  at  me  out  of  passing  hansoms 
and  stepped  aside  to  let  ine  pass  through 
dark  and  narrow  alleys.  Why  should  I 
search  for  a  man  who  brushed  against 
me  in  every  crowd?  Busy  as  he  was, 
why  should  I  bother  him?  So  T  went 
from  thentor  to  thenter  seelcing  inslciul 


I  knew  not  what.  At  last  I  found  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  a  statement,  if  not  a 
solution,  of  the  Irish  question  in  what  is 
still  my  favorite  Shaw  play — "Jolin 
Bull's  Other  Island." 

It  was  on  my  third  visit  to  England 
thai  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  friend 
of  Doyle's  took  it  upon  himself  to  bring 
us  together.  I  have  heard  this  friend 
tell  that  I  wanted  to  meet  Doyle  because 
I  thought  him  the  greatest  man  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  my  point  of  view. 
I  have  not  thought  deeply  nor  analyti- 
cally about  who  may  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  What  I  felt  was  that, 
apart  from  the  friends  I  knew  well 
enough  to  need  no  exchange  of  words 
with  them  to  find  them  good  company, 
there  was  but  one  personality  I  realized 
in  England — Sherlock  Holmes,  who  as 
yet  was  Conan  Doyle. 

But  Avhen  I  first  met  Conan  Doyle  he 
was  Dr.  Watson.  This  was  a  hard  trial 
for  Sherlock  Holmes.  A  personality  less 
individual  than  his  M'ould  have  lost 
ground.  To  him  it  gave  added  strength. 
On  coming  to  the  top  of  Olympus  I  real- 
ized that  I  had  always  subconsciously 
known  that  the  gods  would  not  be  visi- 
ble to  a  casual  eye.  No  real  gods  would 
be.  Invisibility  is  an  attribute  of  the 
godhead,  to  the  disciple  a  precious  sign 
confirming  his  belief. 

Not  merely  at  first  was  Conan  Doyle 
Dr.  Watson.  He  still  is.  But  Sherlock 
Holmes  has  gradually  asserted  himself. 
Dr.  Watson's  kindness,  his  unselfish  way 
of  refusing  to  take  the  center  of  the 
stage,  his  generous  interest  in  friends 
and  mere  people  and  in  simple  things 
(even  in  the  weather),  at  first  make 
him  appear  as  a  single  personality.  But 
he  is  really  a  composite  personality,  and 
you  presently  catch  the  analytic  mind 
of  Holmes  peering  out  at  you.  The 
penetration  he  applies  to  his  problems 
in  crime  is  focused,  and  you  feel  tliat  he 
reads  legible  upon  the  innermost  walls 
of  your  mind  things  that  even  you  did 
not  know  were  there.  Still,  Sherlock 
Holmes  under  these  conditions  seems  to 
suffer  a  strange  astigmatism,  for  when 
he  looks  at  you  through  the  kind  eyes  of 
Conan  Doyle  he  sees  little  but  the  good. 
Your  weaknesses  and  wickednesses  have 
to  be  pretty  conspicuous  if  he  sees  them 
at  all. 

T.I  his  home  Conan  Doyle  is  not 
merely  a  sturdier  Watson  and  a  kinder 
Holmes.  He  is  also  a  gentler  Sir  Nigel 
and  a  mellow  blend  of  all  the  host  of 
liis  nobler  characters.  I.ady  Doyle,  Den- 
is, Malcolm,  and  wistful  little  "Billy" 
are  there  in  appropriate  settings  as 
proxies  for  the  fair  ladies,  sturdy  lads, 
and  dainty  little  maidens  of  his  whole- 
some books. 

But  to  Sir  Artiiur  this  is  not  his 
whole  family.  His  son  Kingsley  fouglit 
without  serious  hui't  through  more  than 
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hall'  the  war.  Thon,  bocaiise  ]\v  had 
been  a  medical  sUiilent  and  siiriieons 
were  needed  at  the  front,  he  was  sent 
back  to  England  to  his  studies  and  to 
his  death  from  pneumonia.  Some  time 
after  that,  with  a  conventional  outlook 
and  a  literal  acceptance  of  the  formula 
"dust  to  dust,"  I  came  into  a  family 
where  Kingsley  still  occupied  a  place  no 
less  tlian  Malcolm  and  Denis,  and  I 
gradnally    learned    to    adjust  my.self 


to  a  new  rchilioii  hcl  wccu  (hose  who 
are  living  and  those  who  are  callcf) 
dead. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  now  in 
America  to  preach  tiie  gospel  which  en- 
ables Kingsley  to  keep  his  place  as  a 
loved  member  of  the  family  at  the  side 
of  his  brothers  and  ."listers.  Sir  Arthur 
is  a  better  spokesman  for  himself  and 
for  his  case  than  any  of  us  who  are  his 
devoted  friends.    He  will  probably  ad- 


dress himself  (u  his  audience  wilh  such 
direct  simi)licity  that  there  will  be  no 
ovations.  Let  us  hope,  for  our  sake.s 
rather  than  his,  that  we  listen  with  the 
attention  given  Paul  at  Athens.  He 
speaks  with  the  same  sincerity,  with  the 
same  conviction,  that  he  brings  a  new 
revelation  of  truth  and  power. 

His  plea  is  only  the  plea  of  Paul: 
■■Pro\e  Mil  (liiuKs.  Hold  last  thai  which 
is  good." 


THE  SENATOR  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

AN   ESTIMATE   OF   GEORGE    WHARTON  PEPPER 
BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


IF  Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper  be  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Senate, 
he  will  refute  the  emasculated  creed 
that  political  life  is  a  strong  but  dirty 
current,  unfit  for  clean  swimmers.  This 
(reed,  subscribed  to  for  the  most  part 
out  of  sheer  apathy,  has  robbed  the  Re- 
public of  thousands  of  her  ablest  sons. 
They  have  held  back,  fearing  rough  con- 
tact and  possible  contamination.  They 
have  considered  honor  and  honesty  to  be 
private  luxuries  which  must  be  safe- 
guarded from  the  public  need. 

Mr.  Pepper  has  much  to  give  and  lit- 
tle to  get  in  offering  his  services  to  his 
country.    A  lawyer  of  distinction,  he 
lias  achieved  success  in  his  profession 
a.^  the  reward  of  engrossing  toil.  Since 
the  year  1889,  when  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  class  orator,  and  win- 
ner of  the  Sharswood  prize  and  of  the 
Peniberton  Morris  prize,  his  life  has 
(■n  one  of  strenuous  endeavor.    In  the 
ar  of   his  graduation   he  published 
The  Border  Land  of  Federal  and  State 
cisions;"  in  1891,  "Pleading  at  Com- 
jU  Law  under  the  Codes;"  in  1901, 
iiigest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania." 
i'or  four  years  he  edited  the  "American 
Law  Register  and  Review."    He  is  gen- 
fral  counsel  for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
I'lKurance   Company,   the  Philadelphia 
Mst  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia 
:itional  Bank.    He  possesses  that  ac- 
'  urate  knowledge  of  code  and  Constitu- 
'ion  which  is  of  inestimable  service  in 
blic  affairs.    His  examination  of  wit- 
.sses  before  the  Congressional  Joint 
mmittee  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  case 
Hs  so  masterly  as  to  attract  general 
"ention.    He  displayed  on  this  occa- 
■m  an  extraordinary  skill  and  a  steady 
if-control    combined    with    that  cer- 
ainty  of  information  which  is  particu- 
larly comforting  to  his  clients. 
When  Mr.  Root  lamented  that  "democ- 
"^iea  are  always  in  trouble,"  he  under- 
tood  the  perils  of  a  representative  sys- 
',  tem  which  depends  upon  rationality  as 
,  well  as  upon  liberty,  upon  wisdom  in 
choosing  no  less  than  upon  freedom  of 
choice.    Some  measure  of  responsibility 
for  hi.s  country's  well-being  rests  with 
ery  voter.    He  casts  his  ballot  uncon- 


cernedly, as  if  it  didn't  matter  in  the 
least;  but  it  is  he  who  wins  the  reward 
of  his  wisdom  or  who  pays  the  penalty 
of  his  errors.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  persistent  election  of  incapa- 
ble legislators  has  so  reduced  the  level 
of  the  Nation's  efficiency  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  could  only  shrug  despairing 
shoulders  and  say  with  the  British  sol- 
dier; "It's  comfortable  feeling  as  'ow 
you're  so  wet  that  you  can't  get  no  wet- 
ter no'ow."  There  have  been  times — 
few  and  far  between — when  the  courage 
and  sanity  of  American  lawmakers  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  world.  The 
resources  of  our  manhood  are  as  limit- 
less as  the  resources  of  our  mines  and 
farm  lands;  but  much  is  lost  by  misdi- 
rection. "If  citizens  will  not  elect  able 
and  honest  men  as  their  agents,"  says 
ex-Senator  Beveridge,  "they  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  indifference  to 
their  own  welfare." 

The  influence  and  authority  of  the 
Senate  have  increased  immeasurably 
during  the  last  decade.  More  than  one 
observer  has  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
House  has  declined  until  it  is  a  negligi- 
ble factor,  the  Senate  waxes  stronger 
every  year.  The  struggle  between  the 
legislative  bodies  and  the  Executive,  the 
unconcealed  hostility  which  nullifies 
where  it  .should  construct  and  thwarts 
where  it  should  amend,  is  not  particu- 
larly helpful  to  the  Nation.  We  are  just 
as  tired  of  war  in  Washington  as  of  war 
in  Europe.  We  want  peace,  and  a  ra- 
tional understanding,  and  mutual  con- 
cessions, and  the  triumph  of  common 
sense. 

Therefore — the  Senate  being  all-power- 
ful— it  is  well  to  think  soberly  before 
electing  a  Senator.  Therefore  a  moiety 
of  Pennsylvanians  have  in  mind  a  man 
of  grave  serenity,  disciplined  intellect, 
and  balanced  judgment,  who  can  be 
trusted — having  been  already  tried — not 
to  go  off  his  head  when  the  first  volley 
of  words  is  fired.  A  knowledge  of  law 
has  saved  him  from  grave  blunders,  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  from  the  hope- 
less sentimentalism  which  alternates 
with  selfish  greed.  It  sometimes  seems 
as  though  Congress  ceases  to  be  illiberal 
only  when  it  has  a  chance  of  becoming 


sentimental,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
mood  is  more  injurious  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Pepper  may  he  said  to  represent  the 
type  of  mind  which  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
(a  man  not  lavish  of  praise)  recognized 
in  his  day  as  characteristically  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  credited  with  good  workinj; 
qualities:  "In  practical  matters  it  is  the 
steadiest  of  all  minds;  perhaps  the  most 
etflcient;  certainly  the  safest." 

The  practicality  of  a  lawyer's  mind  is 
touched  on  every  side  by  abstract  con- 
siderations. Mr.  Pepper's  relations  to 
labor  ilhustrate  this  point.  He  has  more 
than  once  represented  the  contractors  in 
equity  suits  to  restrain  secondary  boy- 
cotts, and  the  decisions  then  obtained 
have  been  accepted  by  union  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  refused  a  retainer 
from  the  Merchant  Tailors  As.sociation 
when  he  believed  the  union  to  be  within 
its  rights.  And  he  mediated  success- 
fully in  the  Kensington  textile  strikes 
when  there  was  ground  for  common 
agreement.  One  year's  hard  work  he 
devoted  to  the  Committee  on  Con.stitu- 
tional  Revision,  paying  his  own  ex- 
pen.ses  in  Harrisburg  and  gaining  little 
but  the  plea.sure  of  accomplishment.  In 
this  case,  as  in  others,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  "His  service  was  in 
the  endeavor  only,  and  not  in  the  fruits 
thereof." 

In  the  direful  autumn  of  1914,  when 
Americans,  aghast  and  bewildered,  were 
swayed  alternately  by  generous  indigna- 
tion and  a  demoralizing  sense  of  se- 
curity, Mr.  Pepper  refused  once  and 
for  all  to  be  morally  ana?sthetized.  He 
advocated  a  National  protest  against  the 
violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality,  and 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
test being  disregarded.  This  was  not  a 
popular  stand  to  take.  It  ran  counter 
to  a  long-cherished  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference, and  it  threatened  vexation  and 
internal  discord.  "Keep  out  of  trouble," 
was  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The  de-  - 
vout  talked  about  peace,  the  cynical 
talked  about  profits;  both  concurred  in 
denying  any  responsibility  for  the  as- 
saulted decencies  of  civilization. 

There  were  men,  old  and  young,  to 
whom  acquiescence  in  evil  was  an  intel- 
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lectual  impossibility.  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen,  flamed  with  a  noble  anger  which 
swept  them  back  half  a  century  to  their 
lost  youth.  Theodore  Roosevelt  voiced 
the  shamed  manhood  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Pepper,  too  generous  to  enjoy  an  ignoble 
safety  and  too  far-sighted  to  believe  it 
could  be  permanently  trusted  to  the 
hard-pressed  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 


land, watched  with  concern  Germany's 
deepening  hostility,  and  gave  his  ac- 
tive support  to  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood's  campaign  of  preparedness.  He 
enrolled  for  training  in  Plattsburg.  He 
was  color  sergeant  of  the  First  Provis- 
ional Regiment  in  1915,  and  sergeant  in 
Company  H  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  in 
1916.  In  the  welter  of  emotions  evoked 
by  sudden  and  vast  calamity,  this  Phila- 


delphia lawyer  held  fast  lo  Newman's 
simple  words:  "The  best  prudence  is  to 
have  no  fear." 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  imposed  new  obligations  upon 
all  loyal  citizens.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Pepper  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  National  Defense. 
Even  in  his  hard-worked  life  he  had 
never  shouldered  duties  which  were,  to 
use  his  own  words,  more  "back-break- 
ing." His  great-great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Wharton,  had  served  in  the 
same  capacity — Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  Safety — during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  The  average 
voter  is  apt  to  look  adversely  upon  (/)),)/ 
candidate  whose  ance.stors  are  a  known 
quantity;  but  there  is  an  aptness  in  this 
succession  of  offices — offices  as  strenuous 
as  they  were  unremunerative^ — which 
should  disarm  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  Pepper  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Governor 
Sproul  in  the  winter  of  1922,  to  fill  the 
chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  re- 
doubtable old  king-maker.  Senator  Boies 
Penrose.  He  is  now  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. Should  he  win  out,  his  triumph 
would  mark  an  era  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  in  no  sense 
one  of  the  "ordinary  men"  for  whom  we 
have  been  told  officially — but  I  hope 
mistakenly — that  "America  was  made." 
He  is  rather  one  of  the  extraordinary 
men  who  are  perhaps  made  for  America, 
who  take  to  duties  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water,  who  face  responsibilities  and 
carry  burdens  all  their  lives.  He  has 
been  a  force  in  his  own  city  and  State. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  he 
is  desired  as  a  force  in  the  country. 
Under  any  circumstances,  life  holds  for 
him  work  in  plenty,  and  honor,  and  es- 
teem, and  the  old  fighting  faith  that 
these  things  are  well  worth  living  for. 
The  traditions  of  freedom  warm  his 
blood,  and  the  stability  of  common  sense 
.steadies  and  animates  his  mind. 


THE  PETTY  SOUL 

BY  FAITH  BALDWIN 


OH,  If    I  go  to  heaven, 
I'll  find  it  neat  and  small. 
With  paved  and  pleasant  footpaths. 
And  nothing  grand  at  all. 


TIT 

My  barren-breasted  virtues 
Would  be  too  ill  at  ease. 

A  little  heaven's  harbor 
Is  best  for  such  as  these. 


The  wide  fields  of  the  blessed. 
They  give  on  hill  and  sea. 

But  unhorizoned  beauty 
Is  not  for  souls  like  me. 


IV 

And  should  hell  be  my  portion, 
I  shall  not  know  that  one 

Where  gorgeous  sinners  shudder 
From  sins  which  hide  the  sun. 


A  little  hell  awaits  me 
Of  little  sins  and  mean, 

A  makeshift  hell  of  hearsay. 
Hypocrisy,  and  spleen. 


STRIKELESS  FORT  WORTH 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  GATEWAY  TO  TEXAS  AND  ITS  ENERGETIC 
PEOPLE— ITS  SPECTACULAR  SKY-LINE  AND  RAILWAY  BUILDING- 
HOW  IT  MAINTAINED  ITS  CREDIT  AT  A  CRITICAL   HOUR— THE 
FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  ITS  BOSSES  AND  EMPLOYED 

BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


THE  motion-picture  Texan  and  the 
real  Texan  are  two  different  per- 
sons altogether.  The  Texas  cities 
we  see  depicted  in  movie  reels.  Avhere 
Intoxicated,  gun-toting  cow-punchers 
wreck  an  entire  town  for  mere  sport, 
are  altogether  a  different  picture  from 
the  one  that  appears  before  the  eyes  of 
expectant  visitors.  The  Fort  Worth  sky- 
line reminded  me  of  lower  Broadway. 
Against  the  prairie  it  looms  up  some- 
thing like  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska. 

The  movie  thrillers  would  have  us 
believe  that  those  who  dwell  on  the 
southwest  prairie,  where  cow-punchers 
to-day  actually  still  exist,  live  in  little 
shacks  that  can  be  pulled  over  by  a 
celebrating  rounder  with  a  lariat  and  a 
cayuse.  Possibly  the  directors  of  some 
of  these  films  had  indulged  in  too  much 
"white  mule"  when  they  wrote  the 
Texas  scenes  "true  to  nature."  Texas 
cities  resemble  Los  Angeles  more  than 
any  other  urban  section  of  America.  I 
believe  I  saw  more  attractive  homes  in 
Fort  Worth  than  in  any  other  section  1 
have  visited  in  this  country  outside  of 
Los  Angeles. 

In  a  section  of  the  country  where 
there  were  supposed  to  be  wild  cow- 
punchers,  grease  grass,  and  cactus  I 
found  myself  in  a  $4,000,000  hotel. 
When  taken  to  my  room,  I  thought  I 
was  in  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Vander- 
bilt.  I  gazed  out  of  my  window  at  the 
new  Waggoner  Building  and  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Mechanics'  National  Bank 
Building,  and  rubbed  my  eyes.    It  was 


about  the  same  kind  of  a  sight  one 
would  get  looking  south  from  the  New 
York  City  Hall  toward  the  Woolworth 
Building- 


An  hour  later,  while  talking  to  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  asked  how  they  were  able  to  build 
such  a  gigantic  hotel  in  a  city  of  a 
hundred-odd  thousand,  when  there  were 
other  cities  five  times  that  population 
with  nothing  like  it. 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  casually,  "a  few 
progressive  citizens  decided  that  we 
needed  a  real  hotel.  They  got  together 
and  raised  .$1,200,000  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  in  less  than  three  hours." 

At  a  business  men's  luncheon  that  day 
I  saw  a  half-dozen  propositions  put 
through  that  involved  fair-sized  sums  of 
money.  It  was  raised  in  a  few  minutes 
without  any  prompting  from  the  chair- 
man. Here  was  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
builds  cities.  I  could  visualize,  as  I 
watched  these  subscriptions  quickly 
raised,  the  spirit  behind  the  men  who 
l)uilt  the  Fort  Worth  sky-line;  whose 
ancestors  had  fallen  at  the  Alamo,  had 
l)eaten  Santa  Anna  into  submission,  and 
gained  their  independence  from  Mexico; 
established  a  Republic;  elected  a  Presi- 
dent; and  then  gladly  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  early  history  of  the  building  of 
railways  through  Fort  Worth  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  class  of  men  who  resided  in 
that  section  then,  and  whose  descend- 
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ants  still  "carry  on"  the  same  policies. 
The  first  road  built  into  Fort  Worth 
was  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  It  was  con- 
structed to  a  little  west  of  Dallas,  when 
the  panic  of  1873  struck  the  country. 
Building  ceased.  Fort  Worth  began  to 
disintegrate  as  a  city.  The  railway  com- 
pany had  secured  the  right  of  way,  and 
if  the  panic  had  held  off  just  thirty  days 
the  road  would  have  been  constructed 
through  to  Fort  Worth.  When  the  road 
failed  to  materialize,  the  population 
dropped  to  less  than  1,000.  These  people 
remained  because  they  had  ultimate 
faith  in  the  growth  of  the  city. 

When  the  land  grant  was  given  to  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  however,  it  was  con- 
ditioned on  the  road  being  constructed 
to  Fort  Worth  by  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1874.  The  panic  blocked  this  con- 
struction, b^it  the  Legislature  validated 
an  extension,  and  each  succeeding  I>egis- 
lature  granted  extensions  until  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1875. 

The  people  had  by  this  time  despaired 
of  getting  their  railway,  and  so  they 
organized  a  company  of  their  own,  sub- 
scribed to  the  capital  stock,  and  made 
payment  in  money,  labor,  material,  for- 
ages, supplies,  or  anything  they  po.s- 
sessed  of  a  marketable  value.  Major 
K.  M.  Van  Zandt  was  president  of  this 
company.  When  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled, the  railway  company  made 
another  bid  for  an  extension  of  lime, 
since  the  prize  was  too  ricii  to  abandon 
witliout  a  struggl.e,  and  since  Ihey  had 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  sur\eying 
and  plotting  land.  So  Ihey  took  the 
contract  off  the  hands  of  the  construc- 
ti(ni  company  and  made  a  desperate  hid 
to  complete  the  road  before  the  Legisla- 
ture could  complete  its  reports  and  ad- 
journ. The  efforts  of  John  C.  Hrf)wn. 
vice-president  of  the  Texas  and  I'acific, 
who  had  remained  on  the  ground 
steadily,  won  out  in  a  close  figlil. 

On  July  1ft.  187r,,  (lie  first  train  rolled 
int"  l''or't  Worth  in  cluirgc  ol  ('oiirhKim- 


W.  E.  Bell,  who  still  "pulls  a  rope"  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific.  Pandemonium 
broke  loose  in  Fort  Worth;  lacking  can- 
non, anvils  were  used  to  make  an  appro- 
priate noise. 

The  building  of  the  next  transconti- 
nental road  through  Fort  Worth  was  no 
less  spectacular.  The  Santa  Fe  started 
construction  a  short  time  later  from 
Galveston  north  to  Temple.  Walter 
Gresham,  who  was  director  and  field 
man  for  the  Santa  Fe,  mailed  from  Tem- 
ple, on  the  same  day  and  the  same  train, 
a  letter  to  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  stat- 
ing that  the  town  that  would  first  sub- 
scribe a  ^75,000  bonus  and  contribute 
depot  grounds  and  right  of  way  through 
the  county  should  be  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  Peter  Smith,  one  of 
the  early  builders  of  the  South,  got  busy 
at  once,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of 
the  enterprising  "old  timers"  raised  the 
casli  bonus  and  secured  the  right  of  way 
before  nightfall,  and  early  the  next 
morning  appeared  in  person  before  the 
Santa  Fe  officials,  and  the  road  was  thus 
secured  by  Fort  Worth. 

Seventeen  railways  enter  Fort  Wortli, 
and  in  practically  e\  ery  case  it  has  been 
a  story  of  large  bonuses  and  grants 
cheerfully  and  quickly  given.  To-day 
the  railway  yards  of  Fort  Worth  hold 
14,000  freight  cars,  while  1,300,000  cars 
are  interchanged  there  annually.  The 
State  raises  between  .1!.500,000,000  and 
S6()(i,000,000  worth  of  cotton  every  year, 
and  Fort  Worth  industries  alone  pro- 
duce $450,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
goods. 

The  Fort  Wortii  i)refereiit ial  freight 
distribution  area,  with  a  population  of 
2,000,000,  embraces  91,000,000  acres:  its 
cotton  production  amounts  to  $400,000,- 
000  annually;  corn,  $1. 5.''), 000, 000;  live 
stock,  ^nf.ono.noo.  10\cii  in  oil  (al- 
though I  don't  belie\e  in  oil;  1  have  too 
many  worthless  $50  "dry  hole"  certifl- 
rjitcs  in  u\y  d(>sl<  now),  hut — they  lia\c 
rc';il  oil  in  Tcnms  to  tlic  cstcnt  of  nhoni 


$245,000,000  a  year.  When  I  saw  the 
great  wells  and  great  storage  tanks,  I 
wondered  why  some  of  the  wildcat  pro- 
moters who  sold  me  stock  four  years  ago 
could  not  ha\  e  been  fortunate  enough  to 
land  in  the  Fort  Worth  territory. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
agricultural  area  of  Texas  can  be  gath- 
ered when  comparing  the  large  ranches 
in  Texas  with  those  of  other  States. 
The  King  Ranch,  in  Nueces  and  Kleberg 
Counties,  is  composed  of  about  one  mill- 
ion acres  of  land,  and  the  owner  of  this 
small  empire  has  about  seventy-five 
thousand  head  of  live  stock.  John  G. 
Kennedy,  another  noted  Texas  ranch- 
man, owns  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  about  thirty  thousand  head 
of  live  stock.  Yet  these  two  innnense 
ranches  scarcely  amount  to  more  than 
a  pinpoint  on  the  average  Texas 
map. 

Tliis  section  can  grow  anything  from 
grapefruit  to  winter  apples;  its  climate 
ranges  from  the  semi-tropical  to  snow- 
line: on  the  same  day  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Texas  people  are  bathing  and 
reclining  under  beach  umbrellas,  and 
others,  in  the  foothills,  are  hunting 
game  on  snowshoes. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  this 
"gateway"  to  the  Gulf  from  a  standpoint 
of  its  labor  relations.  J  had  been  in 
Fort  Worth  but  a  few  hours  when  the 
president  of  the  Trades  Assembly  (A.  F. 
of  L.)  took  me  on  a  motor  trip  about  tlie 
city.  I  soon  discoxerod  why  Fort  Worth 
was  practically  free  from  labor  trouble. 
Here  was  a  labor  leader  who  believed 
that  every  man  who  drew  a  day"s  pay 
should  do  a  full  day's  work  in  return. 
He  believed  that  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  should  at  all 
times  be  one  of  closest  co-operation,  and 
in  case  tliei'e  were  disputes  that  these 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration 
instead  of  strikes. 

Wlien  1  was  in  I'Vii't  Worlli  in  October. 
IIi'JI,  llicrc  liad  not  been  a  strilvc  ol'  an.\ 
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note  for, twenty  years  witliin  the  city— 
althougli  thousands  of  men  are  em- 
uloyed — for  here  was  a  new  type  of 
labor  leader.  The  spirit  of  unionism 
throughout  the  town  was  different  from 
any  place  I  had  ever  been  in.  In  1919 
and  1920,  while  other  cities  were  tied  up 
with  the  high  cost  of  building  construc- 
tion, with  woeful  inefficiency  of  labor 
and  cliildish  restrictions,  Fort  Worth 
constructed  2,400  homes,  2  twenty-story 
buildings,  and  a  $4,000,000  hotel,  and 
during  this  peak  period  their  labor  re- 
tained a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  in 
marked  contrast  to  Northern  cities. 
Here  I  found  labor  organizations  that 
did  not  allow  agitating  organizers  within 
their  jurisdiction.  One  large  power  com- 
pany has  never  dealt  with  a  labor  or- 
ganization, because  the  men  did  not 
need  one  for  their  protection.  An  or- 
ganizer dropped  into  Fort  Worth  one 
day  to  organize  the  employees  of  this 
company.  The  Fort  Worth  labor  leaders 
said:  "No.  If  these  men  want  to  get  in, 
all  right,  but  we're  not  going  out  and 
try  to  force  them  in." 

The  greatest  asset  Fort  Worth  has 
to-day  is  the  spirit  of  the  Avorkingmen 
who  comprise  a  large  share  of  her  140,- 
000  population. 
•  Fort  Worth  has  a  great  reserve  of 
cheap  power,  and  a  project  is  now^  under 
way  which  will  probably  provide  enough 
power  to  run  the  whole  northern  section 
of  Texas  for  all  time  to  come. 

A  number  of  big  packing  plants  have 
located  in  Fort  Worth  because  of  its 
exceptional  transportation  facilities  and 
reasonable  labor  attitude.  The  packing- 
houses now  do  a  business  of  $150,000,000 
annually,  and  3,000,000  head  of  cattle  go 
through  Fort  Worth  every  year. 

Many  of  the  old  Texans  cannot  under- 
stand why  these  large  plants  are  locat- 
ing in  their  city,  rather  than  in  other 
Texas  cities.    But  if  they  had  li\ed  in 


some  of  the  Northern  industrial  centers 
from  1917  to  1921  they  would  easily  un- 
derstand. It  is  because  of  the  favorable 
labor  situation.  Here  is  a  city  of  140,- 
000  people  whose  chief  industry  is 
manufacturing,  and  it  has  had  no  nota- 
ble strike  in  twenty  years! 

I  drove  through  that  section  of  the 
city  where  workmen  resided,  although 
there  was  no  "workingman's  section." 
They  lived  in  bungalows  that  made  my 
mouth  water  when  I  contrasted  them 
with  my  congested  New  York.  Here 
were  men  who  owned  their  own  homes, 
or  who  were  paying  for  them;  wiio  had 
just  as  much  at  stake  in  the  city  as  the 
manufacturer,  the  business  man,  or  any 
one  else  who  took  just  as  much  pride 
in  civic  betterment  as  any  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Bankers' 
Club;  men  who  could  speak  Englisli, 
and  who  believe  in  America;  men  im- 
bue'd  with  the  same  spirit  of  community 
building  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Merchants'  Association.  They  had 
fine  school  buildi]igs,  spacious  play- 
grounds, well-kept  lawns.  I  did  not  see 
a  tumble-down  shack  nor  a  decayed 
fence  within  the  city  limits. 

Fort  Worth  was  built  on  a  prairie, 
and  it  wounded  the  pride  of  its  citizens 
that  they  had  no  lake  resorts.  In  1913 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Fort 
Worth,  under  the  leadership  of  Will- 
iam D.  Davis,  conceived  the  idea  of 
creating  a  lake  by  damming  the  west 
fork  of  Trinity  River  at  a  point  six 
miles  northwest  of  the  city.  In  a  short 
time  the  project  was  under  way.  Con- 
struction was  started  in  1913,  and  com- 
pleted in  1916.  It  cost  several  million 
dollars.  When  finished,  a  concrete  con- 
duit was  built,  carrying  the  water  to 
Fort  Worth.  This  lake  holds  forty  bill- 
ion gallons  of  water  and  has  a  shore 
line  measuring  forty  iniles.  Tlie  lake 
proper  is  fourteen  miles  long  and  two 


miles  wide.  The  drive  around  this  lake 
is  one  of  tiie  "show"  drives  of  the 
United  States. 

Peter  Smith,  Major  Van  Zandt,  Cap- 
tain  B.  B.  Paddock,  Colonel  Paul  Wa- 
ples,  Joe  Brown,  are  examples  of  the 
Ivind  of  men  who  built  Fort  Worth.  It 
was  Paul  Waples  who,  in  the  1907  panic, 
when  Texas's  creditors  In  the  East  and 
North  were  demanding  that  the  debts 
due  them  be  instantly  discharged,  issued 
a  statement  of  the  assets  in  cotton  and 
material  eligible  to  payment  of  debts, 
"and  asked  the  question:  "Why  do  credi- 
tors of  business  houses  and_  individuals 
in  Texas  clamor  for  the  pound  of  flesh?" 
He  demanded  that  a  reasonable  time  be 
granted  Texas  to  pay,  and  promised  that 
she  would  not  only  discharge  all  her 
debts,  but  lea^  e  a  surplus  large  enough 
to  finance  her  for  a  generation  of  nor- 
mal conditions.  Time  was  given.  Credi- 
tors became  aware  that  Texas  was  one 
of  the  most  resourceful  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  younger  element  of  Fort  Worth 
Builders  includes  such  energetic  figures 
as  L.  H.  McKee,  W.  M.  Massie,  William 
Monnig,  Anion  G.  Carter,  William  D. 
Davis,  and  T.  B.  Yarbrough. 

Colonel  Louis  J.  Wortham  is  the  Wat- 
terson  of  Texas.  He  started  on  his 
newspaper  career  in  1882,  and  is  rough 
and  ready  if  necessary,  though  naturally 
endowed  with  the  deportment  of  a  Ches- 
terfield. He  is  the  editor  of  the  "Star 
Telegram." 

These  new  Texans  reflect  much  of  the 
same  indomitable  spirit  of  the  "Alamo" 
Texans.  They  have  accomplished  more 
than  they  really  intended  to.  Fort 
Worth  was  built  by  men  who  realized 
that  workmen  ought  to  own  attractive 
homes  of  their  own,  and  the  whole  city 
co-operated  toward  that  end.  The  re- 
sult is  thousands  of  good-looking  bunga- 
lows and  very  little  radicalism. 


WOULD  THEY  DESTROY  LABOR  UNIONS? 

BY  ELLIS  SEARLES 

KniTOK  OF  THE  •  I  NITED  MINE  WORKERS'  JOURNAL" 


BACK  of  the  demand  for  the  incor- 
poration and  taxation  of  labor 
unions,  about  which  so  much  is 
heard  these  days,  there  is  to  be  seen  the 
hand  of  the  union-busters  of  the  country. 
That's  what  the  members  of  organized 
labor  say,  anyway.  If  labor  unions  were 
compelled  by  law  to  incorporate,  then 
the  treasury  of  the  union  would  he  sub- 
ject to  raids  by  employers  or  others  who 
might  wish  to  stir  up  a  situation  that 
would  afford  opportunity  for  such  raids. 
A  labor  union  could  not  exist  under 
such  circumstances,  for  its  funds  would 
be  attacked  from  every  possible  quarter. 

If  trade  unions   were  incorporated, 
they  would  at  once  become  constantly 
menaced    by    receivership    suits,  thus 
filacing  their  prf)perty  and  treasuries 
'ibject  to  the  whim  of  hostih;  courts. 


and  there  are  many  courts  in  the  land 
that  are  hostile  to  organized  labor. 
Corporations  of  business  men  are  not 
Kuljject  to  this  danger.  The  activities  of 
a  corporation  are  limited  and  clearly 
defined  by  charter.  It  is  different  with 
a  trade  union.  Its  activities  and  func- 
tions cannot  be  defined  by  any  charter 
or  any  law.  A  labor  union  is  a  social 
institution,  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  human  beings  tliat  compose  it. 

There  are  labor  spies  in  every  indus- 
try in  the  country.  These  spies  are 
there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  em- 
ployer informed  as  to  all  activities  of 
the  employees,  and  especially  every 
symptom  of  unionism  that  may  appear 
among  the  men.  In  some  industries 
tliey  are  called  spies,  but  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  lliey  are  armed  gunmen 


and  thugs  who  seem  to  bear  a  roving 
commission,  not  only  to  roam  at  will 
over  the  mountainsides  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  places,  but  to  assault,  shoot, 
and  murder  those  among  the  mine  work- 
ers who  dare  even  to  think  aloud  about 
organizing  a  local  union. 

If  labor  unions  were  incorporated, 
these  spies  and  hired  thugs  could  easily 
institute  fictitious  lawsuits  that  would 
tie  up  the  funds  of  the  unions  and  ren- 
der them  helpless,  or,  where  a  hostile 
court  could  be  found,  they  could  obtain 
judgments  that  would  ruin  the  unions. 

In  other  words,  incorporation  would- 
enable  their  enemies  to  throttle  the  life 
out  of  every  labor  union  in  the  land. 
And  the  unions  believe  that  such  is  the 
purpo.se  of  those  who  are  calling  so 
vociferously  for  incorporation.    It  would 
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be  an  easy  matter  for  an  employer  to 
"plant"  a  hired  spy  in  any  labor  nnion 
as  a  member,  and  this  spy  could  stir  up 
and  incite  acts  of  violence  and  damage 
that  would  afford  sufficient  grounds 
upon  wiiich  to  base  suits  for  damages 
that  would  bankrupt  the  organizations 
and  keep  them  bankrupted.  That  this 
could  be  done  is  best  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  done  many  times. 

Those  who  are  backing  the  plan  to 
compel  labor  unions  to  incorporate  in- 
sist that  labor  unions  should  stand  in 
the  same  position  before  the  law  as  cor- 
porations. They  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  a  business 
corporation  and  a  labor  union.  A  busi- 
ness corporation  is  a  commercial  insti- 
tution. A  labor  union  is  not  commer- 
cial. It  has  nothing  to  sell.  It  is  a  body 
that  undertakes  to  afford  protection  to 
its  membership  in  their  dealings  with 
their  employers.  It  believes  in  and  prac- 
tices the  idea  of  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  employees.  La- 
bor unions  are  composed  of  the  same 
type  and  kind  of  human  beings  that  are 
found  outside  their  ranks.  They  are  the 
same  kind  of  American  citizens  as  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation,  and  the 
same  kind  as  those  who  are  engaged  in 
business  or  in  the  professions. 

Promoters  of  the  plan  to  force  labor 
unions  to  incorporate  say  it  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  unions  "may  be  held 
responsible  for  their  acts."  But  we 
should  remember  that  corporations  are 
not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
"held  responsible."  Their  prime  purpose 
is  to  evade  responsibility. 

When  two  men  form  a  partnership  in 
business,  one  partner  can  contract  debts 
for  the  partnership  and  all  partners  are 
responsible  for  the  full  amount  of  these 
debts.  All  of  the  prcfperty  of  the  part- 
nership can  be  seized  to  pay  the  debts 
contracted  by  any  partner,  and  if  this  is 
not  enough,  then  the  private  property  of 
each  partner  is  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  debts. 

But  it  is  different  witli  a  corporation. 
Under  this  form  of  doing  business  there 
is  no  such  danger  to  the  individual. 
When  an  officer  of  a  corporation  con- 
tracts indebtedness  in  the  name  of  his 
company,  only  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration can  be  reached  for  settlement. 
Property  of  individual  stockholders  can- 
not be  levied  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
partnership. 

Corporation  stockholders  invest  what 
liiey  are  willing  to  risk  in  a  corporation. 
Allowing  that  they  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  more. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  these 
same  people  who  cry  so  loudly  for  in- 
corporation and  taxation  of  labor  unions 
never  say  a  word  about  compelling  busi- 
ness as.sociations  to  submit  to  a  similar 
law.  There  are  associations  of  coal 
operators  in  every  coal-producing  field 
in  the  United  States,  and  none  of  them 
is  incorporated.  There  are  associations 
of  manufiU'l  ur(>rs  in  ex  cry  line,  and  (hoy 
;ire  not  incorporalrd.  We  find  National 
associHtloMH  of  nianufacUircru;  vvliolo- 


salers  in  every  line  of  trade;  associa- 
tions of  millers,  druggists,  grocers, 
clothing  merchants  and  manufacturers; 
associations  of  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers; associations  of  railway  execu- 
tives; associations  of  employing  print- 
ers; associations  of  this,  that,  and  the 
otlier  character.  And  then  there  is  that 
wonderfully  mysterious  something  that 
is  known  as  the  National  Steel  Institute, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  headed  by 
Judge  Gary,  the  champion  heavyweight 
union-buster  of  the  country.  Members 
of  the  "Steel  Institute"  have  long  denied 
that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  steel  prices,  but  all  who  believe  that 
story  will  please  stand  on  their  heads. 

None  of  these  associations  are  incor- 
porated. No  matter  how  much  damage 
they  might  do  to  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, no  matter  how  they  might  under- 
take to  regulate  and  restrict  business 
and  prices,  they  could  not  be  attacked 
as  corporations.  Neither  are  they  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes,  because  they  are 
not  legal  entities. 

But  we  do  not  liear  any  one  demand- 
ing from  the  housetops  that  these  com- 
mercial and  business  associations  should 
be  required  to  incorporate  and  pay 
taxes.  Nor  do  we  hear  any  demand  that 
they  be  required  to  open  their  books  and 
business  for  public  inspection,  as  labor 
unions  are  asked  to  do. 

If  labor  unions  were  incorporated, 
they  would  of  course  be  forced  to  file 
reports  of  their  business  and  affairs. 
Their  books  would  be  open  to  inspection 
at  all  times.  They  could  be  required  to 
account  for  every  penny  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  they  would  be  limited 
and  restricted  in  both  directions.  Every 
union-busting,  open-shopper  among  the 
employers  feels  that  this  would  be  a 
means  of  helping  to  break  up  labor 
unions. 

Members  of  unions  aslv  why  these  em- 
ployers are  so  anxious  to  have  the 
imions  do  something  that  they  them- 
selves are  not  willing  to  do.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  an  order  requiring 
coal-producing  companies  to  file  with 
the  Commission  detailed  statements  of 
their  cost  of  production  of  coal,  includ- 
ing the  amount  paid  for  wages  and  all 
other  purposes.  Coal  operators  refused 
to  comply  with  this  order,  and  when  the 
Commission  insisted  upon  compliance 
the  operators  went  into  a  Federal  court 
and  obtained  an  injunction  against  the 
Commission  to  pro\ent  it  from  inquiring 
into  the  cost  of  coal  production.  It  does 
seem  that  wlien  employers  demand  pub- 
licity for  all  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  labor  unions  they  should  be 
willing  also  to  make  public  the  details 
of  tlieir  business. 

What  is  it  that  these  coal  operators 
seek  to  hide  from  the  public  through  the 
use  of  the  process  of  injunction?  They 
are  insisting  that  wages  of  coal  miners 
are  so  high  flial  they  prevent  coal  coni- 
l>ani('s  from  .selling  llicir  coal  in  Ameri- 
can niarkels.  They  place  ;ill  of  I  lie 
blumc  for  (lie  prcsciil   unsclllrd  condi- 


tions in  the  coal  business  on  tl»e  miners* 
wages.  They  say  profits  have  been 
wiped  out  and  that  they  are  not  now 
and  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  mak- 
ing money.  But  they  offer  no  proof  of 
these  statements.  In  fact,  they  use 
every  means  to  prevent  the  public  from 
ascertaining  whether  they  tell  the  truth 
about  it.  They  rush  off  to  a  court  and 
plead  for  protection  against  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  public.  The  people  must  not 
be  permitted  to  learn  the  facts.  The 
public  must  take  their  word  for  every- 
thing and  be  satisfied. 

If  these  coal  companies  were  honest 
with  the  public,  if  they  had  nothing  to 
hide,  if  they  were  not  attempting  to 
cover  up  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  their 
profits,  they  would  willingly  permit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  have  ac- 
cess to  their  books.  The  average  citizen 
cannot  take  kindly  to  a  set  of  men  who 
demand  publicity  for  the  business  of 
every  one  except  themselves. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  some  one  say 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  should 
be  subjected  to  strict  Federal  supervis- 
ion and  investigation  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  check-off  system  for  the 
collection  of  the  dues  of  its  members. 
The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  this 
check-off  system  is  illegal,  and  that 
money  collected  through  its  use  is  ex- 
pended for  unlawful  purposes.  The  out- 
rageous charge  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  check-off  is  used  for  the  collection  of 
money  to  finance  riots,  murders,  and 
other  crimes  in  the  coal-mining  fields. 
The  fact  is  that  the  check-off  has  been 
held  to  be  legal  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  it  stands 
to-day  as  a  long-established  and  fully 
recognized  principle  in  the  industry. 
The  Borderland  Coal  Corporation,  a  non- 
union concern  of  West  Virginia,  sought 
to  destroy  the  check-off  with  an  injunc- 
tion suit,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
fused to  enjoin  it.  The  Court  said  the 
check-off  was  nothing  more  than  a  vol- 
untary assignment  of  wages  already 
earned  by  an  employee,  the  same  as  if 
he  assigned  a  part  of  his  wages  to  pay 
a  grocery  bill  or  any  other  obligation. 
Certainly  tliere  is  every  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  voluntary  assign- 
ment of  wages.  The  wages  are  not  as- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  financing  riots, 
disorders,  murders,  and  the  like.  The 
assignment  is  made  for  a  perfectly  valid 
and  recognized  legal  purpose. 

There  ha\e  been  so  many  misstate- 
ments in  regard  to  the  "march"  in  West 
Virginia  last  summer  that  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  facts  in  connection  with 
that  affair.  It  is  frequently  said  that 
tills  was  an  outbreak  of  union  coal 
miners,  and  it  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "a  treasonable  insurrection  of  nnion 
miners."  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Such  charges  are  made  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  creating  in  the  public  mind  a 
prejudice  against  the  miners'  union. 
The  armed  gunmen  and  thugs  employed 
by  non-union  coal  companies,  who  for 
years  lia\e  made  II  lh(>ir  business  to 
keep  I  he  union  out  of  these  fields,  even 
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of  the  metropolitan  district  has  received 
FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  CENTS  A  QUART 
for  the  same  milk  for  which  the  consumer  paid 
TWENTY  CENTS 
Mr.  Parkinson  tells  the  story  of  the  five  and  one-half  cents  in  this  issue.  In 

The  Outlook  for  May  31  Sherman  Rog;ers 

will  tell  some  of  the  things  which  happened  to 

THE  OTHER  FOURTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF  CENTS 

Mr.  Rogers's  article  is  not  so  much  a  record  of  expenditures  as  a  story  of  the 
dramatic  and  scientific  fight  for  clean  and  wholesome  milk  which  has  saved  thousands 
of  lives  and  lowered  to  an  amazing  extent  the  infant  death  rate  otUhe  metropolis. 


to  the  extent  of  shooting  down  innocent 
persons,  became  so  bold  and  their  out- 
rages were  so  terrible  that  the  people  of 
that  section  of  W^est  Virginia  refused 
longer  to  stand  for  such  things.  This 
"inarch"  was  a  result  of  that  wave  of 
indignation.     Miners,    farmers,  mer- 


chants, carpenters,  professional  men, 
and  citizens  from  many  walks  of  life 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  they  assembled  for  the 
avowed  purpose.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  unionism  and  non-unionism.  It  was 
a  matter  of  self-protection  against  the 


murderous  band  of  roving  desperadoes. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference 
that  came  from  the  outside  those  thou- 
sands of  determined  men  would  have 
cleared  them  out  and  made  life  and  lib- 
erty safe  in  West  Virginia.  That's  the 
truth  about  the  "marcli." 


RICH  DAIRYMEN? 

BY  EDWARD  K.  PARKINSON 


AFTER  dairy  farming  for  some 
years  one  has,  naturally,  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  profits  to  be 
made  by  selling  milk  to  city  people,  and 
also  when  one  has  a  good  thing  a  cer- 
tain shyness  crops  up  on  being  asked  by 
others  to  tell  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rich 
by  dairying. 

The  Christmas  holidays  are  the  one 
time  during  the  year  when  my  wife  and 
I  make  a  point  of  getting  away  from  our 
farm  to  visit  a  cousin  in  Manhattan  who 
is  a  bond  broker.  What  wonderful  days 
these  are,  with  theaters,  opera,  concerts, 
moving  pictures,  shops,  etc.,  filling  our 
waking  moments  with  one  sensation  af- 
ter another,  for  it's  our  vacation,  and 
we  feel  much  like  Browning's  Pippa 
when  she  exclaims:  "Oh,  Day,  if  I 
squander  a  wavelet  of  thee!"  Three 
days  of  riotous  pleasure,  worth  a  king's 
ran.som!  Only  three  out  of  365  with 
no  deductions  for  holidays  and  Sun- 
days— just  one,  two,  three  days,  all  our 
own! 

Much  to  my  amusement,  my  cousin 
greatly  enjoys  calling  me  the  Milk 
Baron.  On  Christmas  Eve,  which  last 
year  fell  on  Saturday,  we  were  discu.ss- 
ing  conditions  in  general  in  front  of  the 
fire  over  our  mild  Havanas.  Prices 
were  dropping  all  along  the  line  with 
the  notable  exception  of  food,  and, 
"Hang  it,  Billy,"  exclaimed  my  cousin, 
"you  farmers  have  ns  by  the  throat  these 


days!  Not  that  I  personally  begrudge 
you  a  cent.  Go  to  it,  I  say,  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  But,  really,  old 
man,  when  we  have  to  pay  twenty  cents 
a  quart  for  good  milk  for  the  children 
I  call  it  a  hold-up  game.  Of  course  you 
chaps  took  your  cue  from  the  labor 
unions  and  formed  the  Dairymen's 
League,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  have 
made  a  great  success  of  it.  For, 
whereas  the  wholesale  milk  dealers  in 
New  York  used  to  dictate  prices  to  the 
dairymen,  now  we  pay  what  you  are 
pleased  to  ask.  Great  game!  I'm  proud 
to  be  connected  with  a  milk  baron." 

"My  dear  Jack,"  I  replied,  warmly, 
"your  ignorance  outside  of  your  personal 
affairs  is  colossal.  Do  you  know  what 
I  am  paid  for  my  milk  this  month?  No, 
of  course  not!  Vou  just  jump  at  con- 
clusions. Well,  the  League  price  is  close 
to  five  and  a  half  cents  a  quart  for  tiie 
same  milk  for  which  you  paid  twenty 
cents,  and  the  spread  between  those  two 
figures  covers  freight,  pasteurization, 
and  distribution.  I  have  ab.solutely  no 
say  as  to  what  I  shall  receive  for  my 
milk  from  month  to  month,  the  price 
being  fixed  by  the  Price  Committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  Producers' 
Organization  and  the  Distributers'  Or- 
ganization. In  setting  these  prices  tlie 
main  factors  considered  are  supply  and 
demand  and  the  price  of  cattle  feed.  II 
so  happens  that  1  have  my  note-book  in 


my  pocket,  and,  seeing  you  are  my 
cousin,  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret  of 
my  rapid  rise  to  affluence. 

"Our  farm,"  I  continued,  "consists  of 
two  hundred  acres,  of  which  sixty  acres 
is  in  pasture,  through  which,  fortu- 
nately, a  stream  flows.  I  raise  corn  for 
silage  and  for  feeding,  oats  for  feeding, 
hay  and  clover,  enough  potatoes  and 
vegetables  for  ourselves,  besides  plenty 
of  fruit  for  home  consumption.  Now 
let's  take  the  cows,  who  aire  the  money- 
makers. We  have  twenty-five  in  milk  all 
the  time,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  this 
number  it  is  necessary  to  replace,  on  an 
average,  seven  cows  each  year.  These 
are  raised  from  our  own  calves  and  must 
be  fed  and  cared  for  until  they  are  two 
years  old,  when  they  drop  their  first 
calves.  Even  then  they  do  not  reach 
their  best  as  milk  producers  until  their 
second  and  sometimes  their  third  calf 
is  born. 

"These  cows  are  all  splendid  Hol- 
steins  and  give  about  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year  each,  or  about  13.5  quarts 
per  day.  This  month  I  will  receive  .$2..')2 
per  100  pounds  of  milk,  or,  as  I  said 
before,  5.5  cents  per  quart.  So,  putting 
the  very  best  po.s.sible  face  on  it,  my 
gross  profit,  if  I  could  count  on  5.5  cents 
per  quart  right  along,  would  be  .$6,675 
a  year.  Easy,  isn't  it?  Nice,  comforta- 
ble home,  plenty  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  two  men  to  help  with  the 
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work  with  cottages  to  live  in,  etc.  Can't 
you  just  picture  me  going  down  to  the 
bank  each  month  in  my  car  anrl  deposit- 
ing my  wad? 

"But  just  hold  on  a  minute.  I  mustn't 
forget  to  charge  off  one  or  two  little 
items  against  my  cows:  Bedding  per 
cow;  keep  of  bull  per  cow;  labor  per 
year  per  cow;  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  barn  and  cow;  taxes  on  cow 
and  barn;  insurance  on  barn;  deprecia- 
tion on  each  cow,  and  heat,  light,  medi- 
cines, disinfectants,  veterinary  service, 
and  ice,  amounting  in  all  to  ^Q^}  on  each 
animal.  Besides  tliis  there  is  the  feed 
to  add — hay,  silage,  bran,  corn-meal, 
gluten-meal,  cottonseed-meal,  and  pas- 
turage— totaling  a  few  cents  over  $1f!7. 

"Of  conr.se  you  will  say,  'Oii,  but  you 
iiave  your  own  hay,  corn,  silage,  and 
pasture.'  Quite  true;  but  don't  forget 
that  my  corn  would  sell  on  tlie  marKct 
just  as  fiuickly  as  the  other  fellows',  so 
T  must  charge  II  up  at  market  prices. 


The  same  is  true  of  hay.  My  silage  I 
only  charge  for  at  its  food  value  plus 
labor  and  fertilizer.  My  pasturage 
charge  is  only  normal,  for  had  I  no  pas- 
ture I  should  have  to  provide  more 
silage  and  hay.  So,  you  see,  I  must  take 
ffifir;  plus  !i!167,  a  total  of  .'i!232,  from  the 
gross  profit  of  $2.^)2  on  each  cow,  leaving 
$20,  fo  which  7uay  he  added  tlie  value  of 
lier  calf  at  birth,  fflf).  I  tlien  have  a  net 
profit  on  eacli  cow  of  ^^r,,  or  $875  from 
my  entire  herd.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
l)Uy  me  out,  old  chap?  Before  you  make 
an  offer,  however,  let  jue  add  that  in 
ordei'  to  get  this  splendid  income  T  must 
gel  up  at  lialf-past  four  every  diy,  win- 
ter and  summer,  and  when  any  of  my 
cows  drop  their  cahes  1  am  always  with 
them,  whether  it's  I  ho  middle  of  the 
(lay  or  nighl.  T  wash  and  clean  the 
milking  machines  uiysell'.  loi-.  although 
1  have  good  men,  1  wouldn'l  feel  safe  in 
trusting  this  woiik  to  cinier  of  them. 
"In  the  winter  I  here's  the  woo<l  to  cut 


and  ice  to  get  in,  besides  the  repairs  on 
farm  implements  and  buildings.  So  you 
must  acknowledge  that,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  I  earn  my  princely  income.  You 
are  wondering  how  I  manage  to  get 
along  on  $875  a  year.  Well,  I  couldn't 
if  Bessie  hadn't  turned  to,  like  a  trump, 
and  helped  by  raising  poultry,  for  she 
takes  entire  charge  of  a  flock  of  500,  and 
so  adds  about  $550  more  to  what  the 
cows  bring  in,"  I  ended,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar. 

"Billy,  you  amaze  me,"  said  my 
cousin,  "and  if  I  didn't  know  you  inti- 
mately and  hadn't  spent  days  on  your 
farm  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  a  doubting 
Thomas.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  farming  was  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, or  that  a  practical  farmer  had  to 
apply  business  principles  to  his  work, 
just  as  I  do.  Somehow,  I  imagined  he 
raised  all  his  own  feed  and  fed  it  out 
to  his  cows,  and  then  counted  the  money 
received  from  them,  as  profit.  What,  in 
the  name  of  goodness,  does  a  man  see  in 
working  hard  all  his  life  for  a  paltry 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year?  Why,  I 
often  make  in  a  month  what  takes  you 
with  the  hardest  sort  of  labor  to  pull  in 
in  a  year!" 

"Well,  Jack,"  I  replied,  "you  have 
overlooked  the  greatest  factor  in  life — 
individuality.  From  my  point  of  view, 
to  see  you  grubbing  every  day  in  an 
artificially  lighted  den  downtown,  with 
money-getting  occupying  most  of  your 
waking  hours,  is  a  pitiful  sight.  To  me, 
you  have  missed  the  very  essence  of  life. 
You  never  see  the  sun  rise  in  all  its 
wonderful  beauty,  or  marvel  at  the  re- 
awakening of  life  with  the  first  flush  of 
spring,  nor  would  you  feel  any  pleasure 
in  caring  for  dumb  animals  that  look  to 
you  through  gentle,  trusting  eyes  for 
their  sustenance.  The  birth  of  a  little 
helpless  calf  would  to  your  mind  only 
mean  extra  work,  not  the  completion  of 
one  of  nature's  most  stupendous  achieve- 
ments— a  new  life. 

"Tlien  you  live  in  a  constant  uproar — 
cars  tooting,  bells  clanging,  and  doors 
slamming  from  morning  until  night. 
You  are  only,  a  unit  among  millions  of 
other  units.  Were  you  to  be  stricken 
in  the  street,  a  policeman  would  turn  in 
a  call  for  an  ambulance  and  off  you 
would  go  to  some  hospital,  where  you 
would  consider  yourself  lucky  if  your 
wife  ever  received  word  as  to  your 
whereabouts. 

"Not  for  me.  Jack!  Give  me  the 
country,  where  I  can  watch  things  grow, 
where 'there  is  plenty  of  elbow-room, 
where  I'm  independent  and  have  to 
si  ami  on  my  own  feet  without  help,  and 
where  there  are  dumb  beasts  to  care  for 
and  uuike  much  of.  After  all  is  said, 
money  can't  buy  contentment,  and  don't 
forget  this,  although  you  may  not  be- 
lieve it,  it  takes  as  much  brains  to  make 
a  succ(>ss  in  farming  as  in  any  oIIhm- 
hnsiness.  Well,  old  man,  each  to  his 
iiw  11  lasle.  after  all,  and  if  we  are  going 
lo  I  he  Iheatei-,  it's  about  time  we  started, 
isn't  il'"' 
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THE  MODERNITY  OF  MOLIERE 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE  DONNAY 
and  Monsieur  Andre  Chevrillon 
have  come  three  thousand  miles 
to  take  part  in  our  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  a  man  who  was  born  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Our  invitation  and  their 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  fame  of  Moliere  is  both 
enduring  and  world-wide.  No  one  of  the 
makers  of  French  literature  is  more 
typically,  more  fundamentally  French 
than  he,  and  yet  here  in  a  city  almost 
unknown  and  absolutely  unimportant 
three  centuries  ago  men  assemble  to  do 
him  honor  and  to  acclaim  him  as  the 
master  of  modern  comedy. 

He  was  not  only  a  man  of  his  own 
country,  he  was  a  man  of  his  own  time. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  long  reign  of 
I-ouis  XIV  he  came  a  little  later  than 
Comeille  and  a  little  earlier  than  Ra- 
cine; and  neither  of  them  is  as  repre- 
sentative of  that  glittering  epoch  as 
Moli?!re;  and  yet  half  a  dozen  or  half  a 
score  of  his  thirty  plays  are  alive  to-day 
in  all  the  freslme.ss  of  their  eternal 
youMi.  He  is  not  for  his  own  country 
alone,  but  for  all  civilization;  and  lie 
was  not  for  his  own  age  only,  but  for 
ours  also.  To  .say  this  is  to  .say  that 
he  possesses  the  two  indispensable 
qualities  of  a  classic:  his  masterpieces 
have  a  large  measure  of  permanence  and 
a  large  measure  of  universality. 
I  have  studied  liim  lovingly  for  lialf  a 
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century,  and  as  I  came  to  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  writings 
and  to  a  keener  appreciation  .of  the  man 
himself  I  felt  more  and  more  the  mod- 
ernness  of  his  work.  No  doubt,  it  bears 
unmistakably  the  impress  of  his  own 
time — all  masterpieces  do  that  of  course, 
those  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  no 
less  than  tliose  of  Moliere.  Yet  he  is 
more  modern  than  the  great  Greek 
tragedian,  who  lived  two  thousand  years 
ago;  and  more  modern  even  than  the 
great  Englishman,  who  wrote  both 
comedies  and  tragedies,  and  who  died 
only  six  years  before  the  great  French- 
man was  horn.  The  great  Spanish  play- 
wright Calderon  survived  Moliere  eight 
years;  and  his  pieces  seem  to  us  now 
almost  archaic  in  their  stagecraft  and 
in  tlieir  spirit,  whereas  the  comedies  of 
Moliere  are  modern  botli  in  their  form 
and  ill  tiieir  content. 

The  modernity  of  his  form  is  obvious 
enough,  and  he  is  master  of  niodein 
coiiiedy,  not  only  because  he  realized 
lietler  tlian  any  predecessor  in  aii.\ 
coiiiiliy  wliat  the  true  province  of  com- 
edy was  ami  what  were  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations,  but  also  because  he 
wrote  for  the  modern  playhouse,  witii- 
its  roof,  with  its  artificial  lighting,  with 
its  .scenery,  with  its  seated  spectators. 
Tiie  pattern  he  devised  for  tliis  modern 
playhouse  is  the  pattern  employed  to- 
day liy  tlie  playwrights  of  every  Euro- 
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pean  language,  even  though  they  may  be 
totally  unaware  of  the  debt  they  owe  to 
him.  Shakespeare's  plays  have  to  be 
modified  to  adjust  themselves  to  our 
theaters;  Moliere's  do  not  demand  any 
rearrangement,  not  a  single  transposi- 
tion or  a  single  omission.  Sheridan 
could  not  have  plotted  the  "School  for 
Scandal"  if  Moliere  had  not  plotted  the 
"Misanthrope"  and  the  "Femmes  Sa- 
vantes."  Ibsen  could  not  have  put  to- 
gether the  "League  of  Youth"  and  the 
"Pillars  of  Society"  if  Molifere  had  not 
devised  "Tartuffe." 

He  had  profited  by  his  early  study  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  as  they  had 
profited  by  their  study  of  Menander;  but 
the  Greek  and  the  two  Tiatins  in  their 
(urn  had  progressed  only  to  the  play  of 
intrigue,  the  coiuedy  of  anecdote;  they 
were  not  eriuipped  to  achieve  the 
comedy  of  manners,  the  comedy  of  cliar- 
acler,  the  social  drama,  the  play  which, 
while  it  makes  ns  laugh,  also  makes  us 
think.  Their  (ield  was  narrowly  re- 
stricted, and  tlie  hampering  conditions 


of  the  social  organization  in  Athens  and 
in  Rome  did  not  tempt  them — indeed, 
did  not  permit  them — to  achieve  a  large 
and  liberal  treatment  of  human  nature. 
Shakespeare,  as  it  happened,  never  un- 
dertook the  comedy  of  manners  which 
is  also  a  comedy  of  character,  perhaps 
because  his  social  background  and 
country  did  not  supply  the  material  for 
this  special  type  of  comedy.  The  Lon- 
don of  the  Virgin  Queen  lacked  the 
urbanity  of  the  Paris  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch. Elizabethan  society  was  bolster 
ous  in  speech  and  violent  in  temper; 
and  therefore  no  one  of  Shakespeare's 
ever-delightful  comedies,  sometimes  deli- 
cately romantic  or  sometimes  robustly 
farcical,  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  his 
own  time  and  of  his  own  country. 
Moliffre  in  four  or  five  or  six  of  his 
amplest  and  deepest,  comedies  brings 
before  us  his  own  contemporaries  as  he 
had  observed  them  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Tl  was  these  contemporaries  that 
Moliere  had  to  please  if  he  was  to  keep 
his  theater  open;  and  this  is  what  every 
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great  dramatist  has  had  to  do,  Sophocles 
no  less  than  Shakespeare.  We  can  see 
that  Moliere  took  account  of  what  was 
wanted  by  the  Parisians  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
young  King,  by  the  burghers,  and  by  the 
populace  also.  He  gave  them  what  they 
expected  from  him,  and  also  more  than 
they  expected,  sometimes  even  more 
than  they  were  ready  to  receive.  Lead- 
ing his  audiences  upward,  coaxing  them 
along,  skillfully  stimulating  their  de- 
sires, he  was  able  at  last  to  rise  to  a 
level  to  which  no  earlier  comic  drama- 
tist had  aspired. 

It  is  not  widely  recognized  that  great 
dramatists  have  almost  always  been 
popular  in  their  own  day.  True  it  is 
that  they  may  not  have  been  adequately 
appreciated  while  they  were  alive,  but 
they  were  successful,  none  the  less.  I 
doubt  whether  even  Ben  Jonson,  with 
all  his  friendship  for  Shakespeare,  was 
really  aware  of  his  friend's  true  great- 
ness; and  I  fear  that  of  all  Moliere's 
associates  only  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine 
were  keen-eyed  enough  to  measure  his 
superiority.  But  there  is  no  denying 
that  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  were  popu- 
lar favorites  and  that  the  playgoers 
flocked  gladly  to  see  their  plays  per- 
formed. 

This  immediate  popularity  of  theirs 
was  due  in  a  measure  to  their  skill  in 
hitting  the  taste  and  in  satisfying  the 
likings  of  their  contemporaries,  although 
of  course  their  permanent  fame  could  be 
assured  only  by  their  major  merits,  by 
their  power  of  creating  characters 
which  transcend  the  demands  of  the 
moment,  which  are  deeper  than  the 
fancies  of  the  day,  which  are  eternally 
attractive  because  they  are  eternally 
veracious. 

T  'Moliere  did  not  hesitate  to  amuse  his 
Aatrdiences  with  satire  of  passing  fads 
and  follies,  with  things  strictly  contem- 
porary, with  things  absolutely  up  to 
date.  Now,  it  is  the  disadvantage  of  the 
contemporary  that  it  is  four  parts  tem- 
porary; as  it  is  disadvantage  of  the  up 
to  date  that  it  is  swiftly  out  of  date. 
It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  Moliere's 
genius  that  his  satire  of  the  whims  and 
oddities  of  his  own  period  has  its  lesson 
for  us  in  another  century  and  in  another 
country.  "What  was  fleeting  and  momen- 
tary is  on  the  surface  only,  and  beneath 
it  we  can  discover  a  veracity  as  abiding 
as  human  folly  is  perennial.  The  fash- 
ion has  altered  and  not  a  little,  but  the 
stuff  is  the  same,  since  it  is  woven  from 
the  unfailing  absurdity  of  human  nature. 

The  affectations  that  Molifere  held  up 
to  scorn  in  the  "Precieuses  Ridicules"  in 
France  are  not  unlike  those  which  we 
laugh  at  to-day  in  America — in  the  "Cul- 
ture Club  of  Keokuk,  Indiana,"  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  other  clubs  not  .so  far 
from  Manhattan  Island.  The  Tiearned 
Tiadies.  the  Femmes  Savantes,  of  Man- 
hattan Island  are  not  now  devoting 
their  time  to  Greek  roots,  they  are  dig- 
ging up  llie  roots  of  society;  they  are 
(('(ititiiiiit-d  on  papi'  ^9) 
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AV;  liighiuay  engineer  or  road  official 
should  be  7viihout  a  copy  of  our  latest 
manual,  '•'■Road  Maintenance  with 
Tarvia^\  Our  nearest  office  will  gladly 
send  free  copy  on  request. 


The  Future  of  a  Community  often  lies 
in  the  Road  Commissioner's  hands 


Although  the  Road  Commissioner 
never  "heads  the  ticket"  on  Election 
Day,  there  are  few  public  officials 
charged  with  duties  more  vital  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Good  roads  are  indispensable  to  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  every  com- 
munity. With  good  roads,  getting  to 
town  is  made  a  matter  of  minutes — not 
miles;  business  flourishes,  hauling  costs 
decrease,  property  values  rise,  children 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  central  graded 
school,  community  and  social  life  is 
broadened  and  made  more  enjoyable. 
The  future  holds  forth  great  promise. 

Throughout  the  country  our  engineers 
have  demonstrated  to  thousands  of  public- 
spirited  roadoflicials  the  great  saving  re- 


ForRoad  Construction 
Repair  and  I^faintenance 


suiting  from  a  definite  policy  of  Tarvia 
construction  and  maintenance. 

This  popular  road  rnaterial  isunequalled 
for  building  new  roads,  for  resurfacing 
worn-out  macadam,  for  repairing  and 
maintaining  improved  roads  of  every  type. 
Special  grades  are  made  for  specific  uses. 

Tarvia  roads  are  an  indispensable  part 
of  every  Good  Roads  Program.  They  are 
comparatively  low  in  first  cost,  and  are 
so  much  more  economical  over  a  term  cf 
years  that  the  saving  makes  a  more  ex- 
tensive road  program  possible. 

It  vou  want  smooth,  dustless,  mudless 
roads  in  your  community  365  days  in  the 
year,  write  to  our  nearest  office  for  free 
copy  of  our  illustrated  "General  larvia 
Catalog."   You'll  find  it  interesting. 


Special  Service  Department 


In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers 
as  well  as  road  atithorities,  Tlie  Barrett  Com- 
pany- has  organized  a  Special  Service  Depart- 
ment wliich  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road 
problems.    If  you  will   write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions  or  i)roblems 
in  your  vicinity,  tlie  matter  Will  have 
the  prompt  attention  of  experienced 
enguieers.    This  service  is  free  for 
the  asking.    If  you  want  brtlfr  roads 
and  lower  lines,  this  Department  can 
greatly  assist  yon . 


NfwYork 
Detroit 
Atlanta 
Milwaukee 
Fiaiti  more 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Duluth 
Toledo 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 
Birmingham 
Salt  Lake  City 
Columbus 
Houston 


Boston 
Kansas  City 
Bangor 
Richmond 
Denver 


The 


'  Company 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Washington 

Latrobc 

Jacksonville 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Johnstown 
Bethlehem 


Cincinnati 
Syracuse 
Lebanon 
Elizabeth 


Pittsburgh 
Peoria 
Youngstown 
Buffalo 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:     Montreal     Toronto     Winnipeg     Vancouver     St.  John.  N.  B.     Halifax.  N.  S. 


An  International  Bond  Market 

The  increasing  distribution  of  foreign  securities  in 
the  United  States  reflects  the  growing  importance 
of  New  York  as  an  international  security  market. 

During  1921,  foreign  bonds  offered  in  New  York 
aggregated  more  than  $600,000,000. 

This  Company  has  participated  in  a  large  volume 
of  these  offerings,  and  has  unusual  facilities  for  sup- 
plying information  regarding  such  issues  and  for 
handling  transactions. 

Our  various  offices  bring  this  service  directly  to  in- 
vestors throughout  the  country.  We  invite  your 
inquiries  regarding  foreign  "dollar  bonds." 

MAIN  OFFICE:  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  140  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  St. 
Madison  Ave.  &  6otli  St. 

z68  Grand  St. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
BOSTON,  MASS, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 
ERIE,  PA. 

HARRISBUR|G,  PA. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


READING,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Guaranty  Company  of  New  York 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Stcrlini; 
SAFETY  •  LIQUIDITY  -  CONVENIENCE 

WoXAcrs  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages inherent  in  our  network  of  150 
offices,  our  tuorld-wide  organization  and 
reputei 

New  York 

Cb!ca|0  Philadelphia  Boiton  San  FranciiCO 
LoiAoftlei    MoD'.reil        Toronto  Vancouver 


THOMAS    <  <)()K  X  SON) 


Distinctive  Sight  Seeing 


ROYAL 

BLUEtii^LINE 

MOTOR  TOURS 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK-  WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA-  CHICAGO  •  HAVANA 

Superior  Cars.  Superior  Service 
TJie  o///Ki£«^-Interesting-EconomicaI 


W.ips  .111(1  G»i(lp.s  (ice  at  Tourist  A(icnts 
or  ni.iilcd  Z"  for  c.uli  city  Address 


ROYAL  BLUE  LINE.  Boston. Mass. 
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Your  Wife  and 
Your  Estate 

...  "My  wife  is  a  woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
but  she  knows  practically  noth- 
ing of  business  and  doesn't 
know  a  stock  from  a  bond.  I 
have  been  too  busy  to  teach  her. 
And  I  have  been  too  engrossed  in 
my  business  affairs  to  think  of 
making  a  will.  .  .  .  Would  you 
advise  me  to  name  a  trust  com- 
pany executor  and  trustee  of 
my  estate?  Would  such  an 
arrangement  effectually  prevent 
the  beneficiary  of  my  estate  from 
squandering  her  inheritance, 
especially  in  worthless  promo- 
tion stocks?" 

THE  above  letter  to  the  Finan- 
cial Editor  of  the  New  York 
American  was  answered  in  part  as, 
follows: 

"By  all  means  have  your  lawyer 
draw  a  will  for  you  and  do  it 
withoiit  delay.  Then  arrange  with 
the  trust  company  to  act  as  execu-i 
tor  and  trustee  of  your  estate.  \ 

"Your  wife,  in  the  event  she  sur-i 
vives  you,  will  then  be  protected 
from  vendors  of  spurious  stocks 
and  bonds.  She  will  have  no  re> 
sponsibility  of  reinvesting  funds, 
and  thus  there  will  be  no  danger 
that  your  money  will  go  into  specu- 
lative securities.  She  will  have  at 
her  call  always  reliable  counsellors 
in  all  her  business  problems. 

"The  trust  companies  are  infinite- 
ly better  equipped  through  experi- 
ence and  facilities  to  take  care  of 
estates  than  any  individual.  .  . 

Most  men — probably  you 
yourself  —  face  a  similar 
problem.  Discuss  it  with 
a  trust  company  officer 
today.  Ask  him  for  the 
booklet  on  wills  and  trusts 
entitled  "Safeguarding 
Your  Family's  Future," 
or  write  to  the  address 
below  for  a  copy. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION  I 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  \ 

HlVli  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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r>arlor  Socialists:  tliey  are  Little  Groups 
(if  Serious  Thinkers,  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  open-minded,  not  having 
discovered  the  inconvenience  of  having 
minds  open  at  both  ends.  The  Imagi- 
nary Invalid  to-day  is  a  morbid  student 
of  psychoanalysis  making  a  Freudulent 
collection  of  his  own  complexes.  And 
Tartuffe?  Well,  our  Tartuffes  do  not 
masquerade  as  religious  bigots;  rather 
are  they  moral  reformers,  danniing  the 
sins  they  have  no  mind  to,  reformers  for 
revenue  only,  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare  to-day  as  was  Tartuffe  in  his 
time.  What  is  Scapin  hut  a  "proof  before 
letter.';"  of  the  chief  figure  in  our  crook 
plays?  ^  Iiat  is  the  un.scrupulous  valet 
who  befools  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac 
but  flm  first  edition  of  our  confidence 
operator,  our  bunco-steerer — if  I  may 
venture  to  employ  these  unsavory  neolo- 
gisms? ^ly  sole  excuse  for  this  lap.se 
from  linguistic  propriety  is  that  I  want 
io  empha.size  the  fact  that  Moliere  is  otir 
contemporary,  after  all — that  he  is  quite 
up  to  date  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
bis  (leath!^ 

r  Moliere  is  important  to  us  liere  in 
America,  not  only  because  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  profit  we  can  find  in  the 
performance  of  his  plays  and  in  their 
perusal  if  we  are  denied  the  benefit  of 
seeing  them  acted,  he  is  important, to  ns 
not  only  because  he  is  the  master  of 
modern  comedy,  but  also  because  he  is 
•the  chief  figure  in  F'rench  literature,  be- 
cause he  united  in  himself  certain  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  that  literature, 
its  dramatic  ingenuity  and  its  abhor- 
rence of  affectation,  its  relish  for  thf' 
concrete  and  its  social  instinct.  It  is 
good  for  us  to  see  these  characteristics 
in.  action;  and  the  lesson  Moliere  has 
for  us  transcends  the  limitations  of 
literature.  While  there  may  be  a  more 
soaring  imagination,  a  more  easily  re- 
leased energy,  in  English  literature  in 
both  its  branches,  British  and  American, 
than  there  is  in  French  literature,  there 
is  a  far  less  persistent  application  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  a  less  free  play  of  the 
intelligence,  less  sobriety  and  less  san- 
ity, more—extravagance  and  more  ex- 
uberance. LTlie  French  inherited  from 
the  classics  a  sense  of  form,  a  desire  for 
unity  of  tone,  for  harmony  of  color,  for 
logic  in  structure,  and  for  lucidity  in 
style.  If  Carlyle  and  Ru.skin  and  Whit 
man  liad  .sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters 
of  French  literature,  they  would  have 
been  less  impatient  of  authority,  less 
flagrantly  individualistic,  less  rhetori- 
cally riotous.  Though  they  might  have 
lost  a  little,  they  would  have  gained 
much.  Nisard  knew  his  countrymen 
when  he  asserted  that  in  France  "rea- 
son, which  is  the  common  bond  of  all 
men,  is  more  highly  esteemed  than 
imagination,  which  disperses  them  and 
isolates  them." 

Here  in  America  we  are  not  likely 
ever  to  forget  the  indebtedness  we  are 
under  to  France  for  coming  to  our  res- 
M  cue  in  our  hour  of  need  nearly  a  century 
nd  a  half  ago;  that  debt  is  a  debt  of 
'>nor,  and  it  is  not  outlawed  by  time, 
^or  can  we  fail  to  remember  that  it 


Getting  Big  Business 
out  on  time — contented 

The  new  Light-Running,  Quiet-Running  Royal  speeds  up  the 
stenographer's  work  by  lightening  it.  Its  super-elastic  touch  is  a 
marvel  of  lightness  to  her,  and  its  clean,  accurate  typing  the 
source  of  much  satisfaction.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  "driven." 
Rather,  the  keys  seem  to  fly  and  carry  the  fingers  along  with 
them.  Contentment! 

This  Quiet  Royal  materially  reduces  the  noise  and  clatter  of  typing.  Dis- 
turbance  and  distraction  are  real  dollars  and  cents  liabilities  in  an  office. 
Everything  that  is  conducive  to  clear  thinking  and  concentration  is  a  real 
dollars  and  cents  asset,  and  the  Quiet  Royal  is  exactly  this. 
The  Light-Running,  Quiet-Running  Royal  is  already  getting  the  stenographic 
forces  of  Big  Business,  and  businesses  that  are  going  to  be  big,  out  on  time — 
contented.  It  is  the  answer  of  a  great  inventor  to  a  need  long  felt  by  aggres- 
sive, executives  and  office  managers. 

Our  fifty-six  pa'^e  book,  *  The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter",  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Address  Department  O. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the     orld  Over 


"Compare  ike  WorkJ 


LIGHT-RUNNING 
QUIET'-RUNNING 


IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

Keep  Fit 


After  a  few  weeks  of  bicycle  riding  you'll 
cat  better,  sleep  better,  feel  better,  and 
work  better. 

An  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle  so  combines 
natural  exercise  with  pleasure  as  to  make 
the  exercise  enjoyable  rather  than  tire- 
some. 

The  truss-bridge  frame,  seamless  tub- 
ing of  nickel  steel,  drop-forged  parts,  two- 
piece  crank  set — these  are  some  of  the 
features  that  guarantee  the  strength, 
speed,  and  durability  of  every  Iver  John- 
son Bicycle.  The  oldest  firm  in  America 
making  bicycles  continuously. 

Write  at  once  for  free  bicycle  catalog 
" B 11  "  Firearms  catalog  "All"  also 
sent  on  request. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
11  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  99  Chambers  Street 
San  Francisco  Office :  71 7  Market  Street 


Ask  your  dealer  to  shout 
youan  Iver  Johnson  Cham- 
pion single  barret  shotgun 
Accurate,  dependahlct 
moderately  priced. 


Keep  an  Iv 
Johnson  revolver 
in  the  home  for 
lelf  •  vroteclion. 


Quick,  accurate,  safe. 


(halfonte-  ^ 
HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 

pavilions  .incT sun  parlors.  Pleasant 
rooms.  Golfand  yacht  club  privileges. 
On  Bcac'i  andBoariwalk.  American 
Plan.    Write  for  folder  and  rata. 

Leeds  and  LippincottCompan^ 

The  new  Boardwalk  Wine  of 
Haddon  Hall  will  enable 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hal)  to 
welcome  1,200  guests 
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Dodson 

BiiYl 
Houses 


■zvliut  the  Kvreii  eats 


C/  President,  Anieric:in 
Aubudon  Association 


Do  away  with  costly  insect  pests - 

Why  not  write  to  Mr.  Dodson.?  He  will 
gladly  tell  you  liow  to  rid  your  grounds  of  costly 
insect  pests  by  attracting  the  birds.  Years  of 
loving  study  have  perfected  Dodson  Bird  Houses. 
A  reg.ird  for  little  details,  even  ventilation,  de- 
termines whether  birds  w  ill  occupy  a  house.  And 
amid  tlie  modern  devastation  of  nature,  the  little 
birds  need  homes  made  for  them.  Hang  one  of 
these  quaint  houses  from  a  limb,  tack  one  to  a 
tree,  put  one  up  on  a  post !  They  will  attract 
the  birds.  ' 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

756  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 
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1  FREE 

I         Mr.  /)»,/,««'. 
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was  a  Frenchman,  Rous.seau,  who  in- 
spired the  superb  eloquence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  it 
was  another  Frenchman,  Montesquieu, 
whose  political  sagacity  guided  the 
makers  of  our  Constitution.  The  tie 
that  binds  us  to  France  is  twisted  of 
many  strands  of  many  colors,  but  we 
lia\  c  reason-  to  believe  that  it  is  strong 
enough,  to  withstand  any  strain  tliat 
may  be  put  upon  it. 
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OltUKAI.  OF  HONOR  (AN).  By  .Anthony  ITydr. 
llobcrt  M.  MoBrifle  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

Not  equal  to  Mr.  Pryde's  best  Vork, 
hut  still  a  fairly  readable  plot  story. 

TlUK  RIPS.     By  James  B.   Connolly.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  Ne\y  York.  $1.7.5. 

"What  Price  for  Fish?"  ought  to  have 
a  special  prize  as  the  best  tale  of 
Gloucester  fishermen  since  Kipling 
wrote  "Captains  Courageous."  Others  of 
these  sea  tales  are  almost  as  good.  Mr. 
Connolly  leads  among  living  American 
writers  about  seas,  ships,  and  sailors. 

VOLLOr.    By  George  Barr  McCutcheon.  Podrt, 
Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  .$1. 

A  more  amusing  bit  of  burlesque  writ- 
ing has  not  appeared  for  a  long  time.  If 
we  are  to  take  it  as  a  protest  against 
humane  prison  methods,  it  has  no  force, 
because  the  author  does  not  know  the 
facts.  We  prefer  to  take  it  as  a  piece 
of  fun  pure  and  simple,  and  as  such  it 
is  irrepressible  and  constantly  mirth- 
provoking. 


DIVINE  ('OiMBl)Y  OF  DANTE  AI.IGmKRI 
(THE).  A  Line-for-line  Transl.Ttion.  By 
Melville  Best  Anderson.  The  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.   V.  ?20. 

Tills  sumptuous  volume  is  printed  on 
hand-made  paper  and  bound  in  Italian 
boards  with  vellum  back.  The  transla- 
tion is  in  the  terza  rima,  the  meter  of 
the  original.  Marginal  notes  accompany 
the  translation. 

WAR  BOOKS 
THROIOH  THE  Rl'SSIAN  REVOl.lTIOX.  lly 

Albert  Rhys  Williams.  Illustrated.  Boni  * 
l.ivcright.  New  York.  f2. 

The  cover-jacket  of  this  book  is  from 
a  Soviet  poster.  It  shows  the  Czar, 
Kornilov,  Kolchak,  Denikin — all  those 
who  tried  to  prevent  or  crush  the  Revo- 
lution— impaled  on  the  long  lance  of  a 
Red  Army  horseman.  The  jacket  appro- 
priately covers  a  lurid  book,  for  the 
lurid  story  is  illustrated  by  lurid  poster 
reproductions  in  color  as  well  as  by 
many  photographs.  The  author  went 
"through  the  Russian  Revolution"  as 
correspondent  and  participant.  W«  see 
the  vivid  drama  through  his  wide-open 
eyes,  though  we  are  totally  unable  to 
agree  with  his  pro-Soviet  prejudices.  It 
is  nevertheless  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  note  his  summary  of  the  results 
of  tlie  Revolution;  among  them  are  the 
following: 

"II  has  destroyed  tlio  apparatus  of 
Czarism.     [The  author  omits  to  .slate 


that  it  has  but  replaced  one  Czarism  by 
anotlier  and  more  terrible  kind.] 

"It  has  transferred  the  great  estates 
of  the  crown,  the  landlords,  and  the 
monastic  orders  into  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

"It  has  nationalized  the  basic  indus- 
tries and  begun  the  electrification  of 
Russia. 

"It  has  fenced  off  Russia  from  the  un- 
limited exploitation  of  freebooting  capi- 
talists. 

"It  has  brought  into  the  Soviets  a 
million  workers  and  peasants  and  given 
them  direct  experience  in  government. 

"It  has  organized  eight  million  work- 
ers into  trade  unions. 

"It  has  taught  forty  million  peasants 
to  read  and  write." 

WITH  THE  RISSI.AX  .4KMV.  By  Majoi- 
General  Sir  Alfred  Knox.  Illustrated.  In 
two  vols.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Xew  York. 
$1.-.. 

These  volumes  are  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  read  in  detail  of  the  recent 
war  on  the  Russi^  front.  Certainly  the 
author  enjoyed  large  opportunity  for 
observation.  Previous  to  the  war  he 
was  military  attache  at  Petrograd,  and 
was  at  the  front  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  his 
description  of  the  fighting  in  1916,  the 
text  containing  many  hitherto  unpub- 
lished details  of  Brusilov's  offensive. 
The  author  also  describes  the  political 
imrest  preceding  the  Revolution,  and 
gives  an  eye-witness's  account  of  the 
Revolution  Itself. 

m.STORY  .\.VD  POLITICAL  ECOXOMV 

flVILIZATION  IN  THE  rXITED  STATES.  An 

Inquiry  by  Thirty  Americans.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co..  New  York. 

Tested  by  quantitative  analysis,  this 
is  a  great  book.    It  is  two  inches  thick; 
it  contains  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
5=even  pages;  and  it  is  written,  not  by 
lie,  but  by  thirty  authors. 
Qualitative  analysis  leaves  a  trifling 
ifsiduum.    These  thirty  writers,  mostly 
of  what  Don  Marquis  happily  calls  the 
younger  group  of  serious  thinkers,  are 
no  doubt  sincere  and  earnest  in  their 
opinion — that    American    Art,  Music, 
Literature,  Law,  Education,  Economics, 
'<:.,  etc.,  etc.,  are  hopelessly  vulgar  and 
at  civilization  in  this  country  is  "gro- 
'  sque,  starved,  and  spiritually  po\  erty- 
ricken;"  but  is  American  civilization 
reatly  in  need  of  new  opinions  just 
ow?    Henry  P'ord  is  chock-full  of  opin- 
'Hs,  so  is  Edison,  so  is  Senator  Borah, 
o  is  William  Jennings  Bryan.    Our  own 
notion  is  that  what  American  civiliza- 
tion needs  most  to-day  is,  not  opinions, 
but  coal  and  coats,  potatoes  and  housing. 

We   venture   to   add   this  economic 
tliought   to    the   symposium    of  these 
thirty  young  American  thinkers.  Let 
tliem  stop — at  lea.st  temporarily — think- 
ing up  opinions  to  write  about,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  producing  food  and 
'lothing.    It  will  do  them  good  to  work 
ith  their  hands,  and  will  give  their 
nxlous  minds  a  rest.    Moreover,  they 
ay  produce  .something  that  the  public 
•ill  buy.    It  is  not  likely  to  buy  their 
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Plan  your  vacation  on 

*the  Route  of  Greatest 
Comfort -West 

Everywhere    West— to    America's  Vacation 
paradise — the  Burlington  takes  you. 

You  will  like  Burlington  service,  considerate 
of  your  comfort,  invitingly  hospitable.  You  will 
enjoy  its  easy-riding  roadbed,  modern  equip- 
ment and  dependability.  You  will  find,  as 
25,000,000  passengers  find  yearly,  that  the  Bur- 
lington is  the  Route  of  Greatest  Comfort — West. 

Vacation  costs  are  down 

Your  vacation  money  this  year  will  buy  much 
more.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  real  vacation — in 
the  land  you  will  never  forget. 

Your  local  agent  will  tell  you  about  Burling- 
ton service.  Write  for  free 
book  about  the  region  that 
interests  you.  For  more 
than  one  book,  send  6 
cents  to  cover  postage. 
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ABINGDON 


Books  of  the  Finer  Fife 

THERE  comes  to  each  of  us  now  and  again  the 
desire  to  be  reassured  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  life. 
We  would  taste  of  its  greater  contentments,  vision  its 
larger  realities,  experience  its  wider  sympathies. 

From  some  few  books  we  can  derive  lasting  en- 
couragement. We  can  turn  to  them,  again  and  again, 
as  to  tried  friends,  for  understanding  of  our  needs. 

These  books  from  the  Abingdon  Press  bring  sincere 
and  well-expressed  truths  of  life  beyond  the  outer 
fringe  of  our  own  experience. 


A  HANDFUL  OF  STARS 
By  F.  W.  Boreham 

The  author  appropriates  the  title  of  this  book 
from  Caliban,  who  cries  out,  "O  God,  if  you  wish 
for  our  love,  fling  us  a  handful  of  stars."  And 
these  "stars"  are  gathered  together  to  make  a  com- 
panion to  his  volume  entitled  "A  Bunch  of 
Everlastings." 

Price,  net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

THE  OPEN  FIRE 
By  William  Valentine  Kelley 

This  group  of  charming  and  gripping  essays 
constitutes  one  of  the  rich  and  scholarly  contribu- 
tions of  William  Valentine  Kelley  to  some  of  the 
vital  discussions  of  this  generation. 

Price,  net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

RELIGION  AS  EXPERIENCE 
By  John  Wright  Bitckham 

The  chapters  that  make  up  this  group  of  ad- 
dresses and  articles  have  their  rootage  in  one 
central  theme, — that  of  religion  as  a  personal 
experience.  They  are  an  e.xpansion  and  explana- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  the  author  that  "the 
deeper  thought  of  our  time  is  turning  away  from 
religion  as  a  dogma,  as  sentiment,  as  theory,  as 
ethics,  to'religion  as  experience." 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


WITH  EARTH  AND  SKY 

By  Bishop  William  A.  Quayle 
Tliese  e.«ays  are  full  of  the  mystery  of  the 
recurring  seasons,  and  of  the  ineffable  glorj'  of 
flower  and  field,  of  mountain,  meadow,  river  and 
prairie,  of  star  and  sun  and  cloud. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

FUNDAMENTALS    OF    FAITH    IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT 
By  Horace  Blake  Williams 
As  for  the  main  message  of  these  pages, — how 
much  it  is  needed  today!    The  world  is  noisy;  we 
need  to  hear  the  Still  Small  Voice.    The  eternal 
in  time  is  precisely  the  sense  that  the  heart  of  the 
fussy  world  needs;  and,  like  !C  refrain  that  is  at 
once  major  and  minor,  that  note  sounds  in  this 
volume. — Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

BEYOND  SHANGHAI 
By  Harold  Speakman 
This  exceedingly  charming  "look  in"  upon  China 
is  unique  because  it  is  "different."  The  account 
of  Jlr.  Speakman's  unique  experiences  in  that 
country  is  embellished  by  eight  illustrations  in 
color  from  paintings  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
author. 

Price,  net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


(PRICES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANCE  WITHOUT  NOTICE) 
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TOWNSEND'S 
MULTIPLEX  ^ 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth. 
Cuts  100  Acres  a  Day. 

Cuts  a  Swath  12  Feet,  114  Inches 
or  86  Inches  Wide 

Floats  over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  Waves 


One-  unit  iii.-iy  \a:  f\\n\\t\nn  ;i  knoll,  aiiollui- 
HldnimlnK  the  level  anotlu  r  piuinf;  a  hollow. 

Not  an  a.sBcnibly  of  IractDr  and  niower.s  but 
a  .siiiKlo,  compaet  niaohlnc  like  an  automobile 
>vith  3,  4  or  7>  <^uttlnK  unit.s.  Driven  by  a  17 
K.I',  four-cylinder,  \vat(  i  -coo1imI,  Raaolinc  motor 
of  Krcat  power  and  qunlity  with  Splltdorf  Dixie 
AiMo  Magneto,  a  wonderful  radiator,  sUilIng 
«<»r  tranHmiSBloM,  two  Hpeed.s  forward  and  rc- 
\t  l-Mf,  etc. 

Can  also  be  drawn  by  liorHe,  the  motor  being 
!•  moved  or  converted  Into  a  powerful  tractor  by 
'  •   ehliiK  the  eiiltInK  ^llllt^ 


C:ni  back  up  or  turn  a  complete  circle  in 
double  It.s  width.  Can  stop  In  six  Inches — It  lui.s 
a  poueiful  brake — the  only  one  tliat  has.  This 
Is  \ilal. 

It  has  not  a  single  cog  wheel  In  Its  cuttin;; 
tinits,  but  few  elsewhere  and  those  few  verv 
strong.  'I'he  eutliiit;  units  are  controlled  from 
the  driver's  sent.  'I'hrow  them  in  gear,  throw 
them  out,  _i'iilse  them,  lotver  them — all  witli  :i 
tiny  lever  at  youi'  right. 

I  )(i  \\     gniirantre  il  V    Writi'  your  ow  a. 

Send  for  <  utiiloKiK*  illliNtriitiuK  till  types  of 
'rowilsetid  Mo\i-el's. 


S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  262  GLENWOOD  AVE.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 
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LETTING  GEORGE  DO  IT 

THUS  I  read  in  The  Outlook:  "One 
energetic  worker  will  stimulate  a 
whole  gang  to  a  greater  effort."  And  I 
then  indulged  in  retrospection,  looking 
backward  to  events  which  are  still  fresh 
in  my  memory.  It  has  not  been  long 
since  I  was  among  that  blessed  frater- 
nity of  workers  whose  praise  is  dwelt 
upon  so  often  by  writers  and  ministers. 
As  they  tell  me,  I  did  not  appreciate  my 
noble  position,  and  when  slack  times 
threw  me  out  of  employment  I  really 
did  wish  I  had  my  job  back.  Still,  from 
my  lowly  and  humble  sphere  of  life,  I 
feel  that  I  am  justified  in  doubting  that 
quotation.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  it  in- 
sincere or  reckless,  but  I  wondered  that 
workers  in  the  writer's  day  of  hard 
labor  were  so  radically  different  from 
those  whom  I  have  Avorked  with. 

I  worked  several  years  in  the  open- 
hearth  department  of  a  steel  mill,  and 
I  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  habits  of  my  fellow-workers. 
I  did  observe  them,  and  I  felt  when  the 
mill  ceased  operations  that  I  Avas  very 
well  acquainted  with  their  eccentricities 
and  customs. 

I  worked  in  the  pouring  pits,  where 
the  hot  steel  is  poured  into  molds. 
There  were  six  of  us  on  that  gang — as 
fine  a  gang  of  fellows  as  I  would  ever 
want  to  meet.  There  was  seldom  any 
friction  between  us;  we  all  understood 
what  we  were  to  do,  and  if  one  of  us 
found  himself  behind  with  his  work,  he 
always  could  depend  on  the  ready  aid 
of  the  other  five  to  help  him  out.  Per- 
haps the  danger  brought  us  closer  to- 
gether, for  molten  steel  is  a  touchy  and 
vindictive  thing  to  work  with  and  we 
were  always  running  chances  of  being 
severely  burned  if  not  permanently  dis- 
abled or  killed.  All  of  us  could  show 
scars  where  flying  chunks  of  steel  had 
burned  us. 

What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  we 
were  a  typical  gang  of  workers  and  that 
we  held  a  certain  regard  and  respect  for 
one  another  which  was  never  expressed 
in.  mere  words.  It  was  there  and  we 
knew  it,  and  that  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary. 

Among  us  was  a  worker  who  was  a 
little  more  energetic  than  the  rest  of 
us.  He  often  would  finish  his  pre- 
scribed amount  of  work  and  hustle 
around  and  help  some  laggard  out. 
Never  was  he  at  rest.  If  he  could  find 
nothing  more  to  do,  he  would  not,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  find  a  hiding-place  and 
loaf  until  the  next  heat  tapped,  but 
would  go  to  his  locker  and  wash  and 
mend  his  clothes.  We  wore  out  many 
clothes,  for  they  were  continually  catch- 
ing afire,  and,  while  the  rest  of  us  threw 
our  ragged  clothes  away,  he  mended  and 
patclied  his  until  they  were  notliing  else 
but  patches.  We  never  ridiculed  him  or 
laiiglu'd  at  him  for  it:  we  envied  him 
and  wished  we  ourselves  had  the  ambi- 
tion to  do  likewise. 

So  I  belie\  e  we  were  a  typical  gang — 
none  of  us  real  loafers,  but  all  of  us 
intensely  human.  This  mo'st  energetic 
one  iiuist  have  seen  that  lie  wa-s  spoiling 
llic  rest   (•!'  ns.  but  still  be  continued 
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shouldering  more  than  his  share  of  the 
work.  We  all  worked  together  at  clean- 
ing scrap — steel  that  has  spilled  and 
frozen — from  the  tracks.  Our  energetic 
one  would  always  buckle  into  it,  and 
how  he  would  work  I  Sledge,  bar,  and 
fork,  he  wielded  them  all  arduously. 
The  rest  of  us  languidly  worked  along, 
and  unconsciously  lessened  our  efforts, 
for  we  knew  that  the  energetic  one 
would  do  it  all  if  we  only  permitted 
him  to,  for,  as  I  said,  we  were  merely 
human  and  not  natural-born  loafers.  If 
some  one  had  accused  us  of  shoving  the 
work  on  the  energetic  one,  we  would 
have  been  indignant  and  would  have 
quickly  denied  it,  but  still  it  was  so. 
His  vigorous  efforts  far  from  stimulated 
us  to  follow  his  example;  rather,  we 
eased  up  and  contentedly  watched  the 
work  progressing  without  our  aid. 

But  this  habit  was  not  confined  to  our 
gang.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  every 
gang  in  the  open  hearth.  The  electri- 
cians, the  millwrights,  the  ladlemen,  the 
pitmen,  and  the  riggers  all  exhibited  the 
same  characteristic.  Each  gang  had  its 
energetic  worker  too.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  gang  of  workers  that  did  not 
boast  an  energetic  member,  and  never 
yet  have  I  seen  that  energetic  worker 
"stimulate  the  whole  gang  to  a  greater 
effort."  It  was  always  the  same:  if  he 
chose  to  exert  himself,  he  might  do  so, 
but  the  rest  never  emulated  him;  if  he 
was  too  energetic,  he  would  make  drones 
of  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously. 

I  noticed  one  day  a  dozen  electricians 
on  top  of  a  ladle  crane.  They  were 
changing  an  armature,  and  but  two  were 
working.  The  rest  were  smoking,  talk- 
ing, laughing,  and  keenly  enjoying  them- 
selves. So  were  the  two  who  were 
working  enjoying  themselves. 

It  is  just  a  case  of  what  a  man  enjoys 
doing.  This  man  enjoys  working  hard 
and  he  is  the  energetic  one,  and  he  cares 
little  if  the  work  is  shoved  on  his  shoul- 
ders. It  rather  pleases  him.  Now  this 
man  takes  little  pleasure  in  hard  work 
and  it  don't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
liow  strenuously  the  energetic  one  ap- 
plies himself  to  his  work,  the  man  who 
doesn't  like  to  Avork  hard  is  not  going 
fo  do  so  if  he  can  get  out  of  it,  and  what 
!>etter  way  has  he  in  getting  out  of  it 

han  permitting  the  energetic  one  to  do 

t  all? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  so  presumptuous 
IS  to  criticise  Mr.  Lewis  Edwin  Theiss, 
'or,  apart  from  that  one  statement,  I 
enjoyed  his  article,  "What  Life  in  the 
>ountry  Has  Taught  Me  About  Re- 
igion,"  very  much. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is:  Ha\e 
vorkers  changed  so  greatly,  or  were 
liey  just  different  where  I  worked? 

John  Colk. 

Middlesex,  Pennsylvania. 
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D<>  yoii  hnotr  tli/if  Thf,  Ovtlook 
[j'l  ijH  for  miiooiiK  and  photo- 
ffrof/JiK^  Watfh  ovr  odvet'tlsing  col- 
;  wnns  for  tJiA  conditions  of  our  offer. 


PSyCHO^lNALYSIS 


A  T  iMSf  the  struggle  wliieli  lunn  midei fjone  since  first  lie  walked  u|n  ij;lit  out  of  (lie  jnnffle  is  at  an 
^  end— thinking  man  has  emerged  tiiuinpliiii.t— today  for  the  fiist  time  it  is  possible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty man  con  be  master  of  his  own  destiny  because  now  lie  can  control  ALlv  his  mental  faculties. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  1  las  achieved  for  liuiuanitv  this  new  freedom  by  eniancij)ating  the  conscioiis 
mind  from  slavery  to  the  unconscious.  Most  of  us  have  fought  life's  battles  with  one-tenth  our  mental 
heritage.  I'sycho-Analysis  gives  to  us  the  other  nine-tenths.  In  terms  of  success,  happiness  and 
accomplishment  this  represents  a  forward  stride  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive. 


Milestones  of  Progress 

I'.'^ycliD-Annlyais  brin<;s 
lieu  freedom,  new  know  I- 
eJge  ami  const-ious  power 
alike  to  business  man  ami 
day  laborer,  to  banl<er 
and  slioi)  girl,  to  student 
and  writer,  to  musician 
and  scientist.  To  eadi 
of  these  and  all  of  them 
the  impossible  becomes 
possible,  the  dream  be- 
comes the  I'eality.  the 
distance  from  tlie  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
of  success  is  great  ly  short- 
ened. And  the  unfoldint: 
and  conscious  srasp  of 
the  power  which  Psycho- .^iiylysis  gives  is  measured  in  the 
milestones  of  progress. 

Not  Theory  But  Tested  Truth 

To  hnndi  eds  a  message  such  as  yon  are  now  reading  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Psyclio-Ana lysis  has  given  new 
hope — .stirred  ambition— and  been  the  means  w  itliin  a  few 
short  months  of  turning  failure  into  success — of  doubling 
and  tripling  earning  powers— of  attaining  advancement  and 
recognition — of  making  men  "and  women  really  know  them- 
selves and  their  powers.  All  this  has  been  accomplished 
because  Psyclio-Analysis  is  not  theory  or  mysticism  but 
tested  trutli  regarding  the  laws  of  life  and  the  powers 
within  each  one  of  us. 


Mail  Lecture  Course  Offers 

Complete  Mastery  of  Psycho-Analysis 

\  complete  home  study  course  on  Psycho-Analysis  is  now 
ottered.  It  has  been  prei)ared  by  leading  national  psvcho 
analysts,  complete  in  every  detail  and  so  carefully  grad- 
uated and  explained  that  it  can  be  quickly  and'  easily 
grasped  by  anyone— not  a  book  or  even  a  set  of  books  but  a 
definite  revelation  of  Psycho-Analysis  as  applied  to  YOU. 
As  ottered  by  the  Institute,  this  course  includes  : 

.  ..30  Carefully  Graduated  Lectures 

.  .17  Separate  Volumes 

..Member  of  our  teaching  staff  a  practicing 
Psycho-Analyst  assigned  to  personally  direct 
each  one  taking  the  course. 

.  .Guidance  uj>on  personal  problems  afforded  all 
w  ho  desire  it. 

..Discussion  Pai)ers  and  Instructor  correspond- 
ence an  integral  jiart  of  the  course. 

.  .Certificate  given  on  Completion  of  work. 

Free  Booklet  "The  Opening  of  a  New  World  " 

We  have  prepared  for  free  distiibutiou  to  those  who    ^  ^ 
w  ould  know  more  of  Psycho-Analysis  a  booklet,  ^ 
"The  Opening  of  a  New  World."   It  explains  ^ 
a  plan  w  hereby  a  limited  number  can  get  ✓ 
tliis   only   complete,    compielieiisive  * 
course  on  Psycho-Analysis  at  ;i    ^  *      American  Instiliile 
greatly  reduced  price.    Send    ^  ^         of  Psvcho-AnaltsU 
coupon  or  letter  TODAY  for     -  *^  *  Analysis 


Dept. 
E-9 


this  great  free  booklet 


1301  Kimball  Sldg.,  Cbicago,  11. 


and    start    to  claim  Send  me  your '.^rf-at  frte  booklet, 

your      birthright  ••  TlieOiieiiini;  of  a  Ne«  World  "  ex- 

plaining your  easy  home  stiid>-  course 


f'-r  Complete  mastery  of  Ps>  cho-Analysts. 


Name. 


'  City 


Address. 


.State. 


A  daily  flood  of  inquiries 

at  a  cost  of  only  7  cents  each 

in  response  to  a  small 

classified  advertisement  in  The  Outlook 

Compare  the  following  actual  cost  to  a  certain  mail-order 
house  of  inquiries  to  advertisements  in  four  of  the  leading 
American  weeklies : 


The  Outlook  - 
Leslie's    -    -  - 
The  Independent 
Literary  Digest  - 


$.07 
.72 
.80 

L88 


If  you  manufacture  or  sell  some  useful  article  that  may  be 
sold  thi'ough  the  mail,  you  too  may  find  your  most  responsive 
and  economical  outlet  through  The  Outlook.  ^ 

The  advertising  rate  in  this  section  is  only  ten  cents  per 
word.  VVIiy  not  employ  this  \aluable  method  of  locating 
more  buyers  of  your  goods  ^ 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


3  May 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travil,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  pei  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.    Not  less  than  tour  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,  "  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  incliidin:; 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-flve  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  liill  for  postage  rendered. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


Beauty  and  Romance 

from  the  dawn  of  history  to 
the  present  day  preserved 
that  you  may  see. 

Dordogne  —  Preliistoric  mve- 
dwellings  and  drawings. 

Brittany — Druitlical  remains. 

Aries,  Nimes,  Orange,  Les 
Baux,  Pont  du  Card — llonian 
nioiiunients. 

Carcassonne  —  The  Mediseval 
walled  city. 

Domremy — The  Honse  of  .loan 
of  Arc. 

Avignon — The  Popes'  Palace. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  Sainte  Odile 

— Ancient  Mona.sterie9. 

Tha  Loire  Valley,  The  Pyre- 
nees, Alsace — Castles  of  great 
beauty  and  imposing  architec- 
ture. 

Reims,  Strasbourg,  Amiens, 
Chartres,  Rouen,  Bourges — 

'i'he  Cathedral  cities. 

We  give  full  and  reliable  iiifor- 

titation. 
]Ve  plan  your  entire  trip. 
We  make  Steamer,  Train,  ^fotor 

and  Hotel  reservations. 
We  are  here  to  serve  yon. 


Railways  of 
France 

281  FIFTH  AVE. 

i        at  30th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Travel  in 
EUROPE 

What  it  cOHtH — What  to  fie('- 
SuK^;e«teiJ  itinerarieH.  All  con 
taiiieil  ill  free  book,  "A  iiK-r 
lean  Traveler  in  Kuroi'ellC; 
OberaiiMiiert^au. 
\Vrit<%  call,  or  plioiie 

,*^\     AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
,0\,      TRAVEL  DEPT 
Oys^  65  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Tours  and  Travel 


French  Tourism  Co. 

offers  three  exceptional  tours 
including  all  expenses 


FRANCE   BY  MOTOR 

52  days  from  port  to  port 

i.'Iiateau  Country,  Pyrenees.  Riviera. 
.\lps,  Jura,  Alsace  Lorraine,  B;ittletields. 

First-Class  Travel  Tlirougliont. 
Francs  8270,  at  present  rate  aoout  |7W. 

FRANCE  BELGIUM  ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 
PASSION  PLAY 

By  Kail  an<l  Auto 

Sailing  July  1st.  returning  Sept.  Hth. 
Francs  71(K1  plus  $26.')  ocean  fares.  Total 
at  present  rate  abont  $90i. 


UNIVERSITY  STUDY  TOUR 

Seventy-two  days,  iiicludins  six  weeks' 
Si)ecial  Summer  Courses  at  French  Uni- 
versity and  numerous  excursions  by  rail 
and  auto. 
Francs  439.i  plus  SiW  ocean  fares. 
Total  at  present  exciiange  about  $6-iii. 

Rates  quoted  in  francs  to  give 
yon  the  full  benefit  of 
the  exchange 

Programs  mid  Pnrlicnlttrs  from 

RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE 

281  Fifth  Avenue  at.30th  Street 
New  York 


TRAVEL  IN  1922 

Our  large  variety  of  European  Tours  for 
tlie  coming  summer  surely  includes  tlie 
very  one  that  will  meet  your  travel  needs. 
Write  us  at  once.   Limited  parties 
enrolling  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSIC  LOVERS'  PILGRIMAGE 

To  Europe.  .luiie  2H  to  Sept.  2.  Cathedral 
and  orchestral  music;  ojieias.  Inspirational 
leadership  to  the  great  music  centers.  ' 

INTKRCOM.KGl*ATE  TOURS 
it:iX  Franklin  St.,     Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  (....^^if^Vfes)  $725 

FROM  MONTREAL  JUNE  30 

Kiiglau.l,  Holland,  the  Hhiiie.  Oberammergau 
(Pa.ssiiiu  riavi.  Austria,  Italy  (including 
Naples),  Swii/.ci  land.  France,  Belgium. 

MENTOR  TOURS  '^'-{fHicAGo'"^' 


Europe  Beckons 

■i  nic  j:nsr  AKiDicKA  i'i';  i'iuckd  toiihs 

wv.'??:"  TOURS  "*\^';;i's.'"' 


EUROPE 

MeditcniUM-aii  I{oiite  .Inne  '11. 
Other  ItmiH.Iuiie  1.  \\  >:\,       .luly  1,  fi- 
ViiiiDiiH  roim^s  and  pricwB.  Obeiain- 
iriHr^iiu.    Fnie  tour  to  oiKftiiiz«r  of 
Minall  piu'ty. 

BEACON  TOURS 

I.IITI.E  BI.DO.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Tours  and  Travel 


See  SWITZERLAND 

Where  every  little  moun- 
tain is  a  wayside  pai*adise. 
A  iHen'cdii.s  louring  Sivitzcr- 
land  nfi*'d  no  jHts,y)ort  ri.^e 
Send  for  coraplimeutary 
packet  No.  103  containing 
a   wealth    of  information. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  Avenue      New  York 

When  You  Go  To 
SWITZERLAND 
by  all  means  include  a 
vist  to  the  fair  city  of 

GENEVA 

WITH  THE  MONT  BLANC 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  Uni-^ 
versity  town  of  Genev.i  is  one 
of  tlie  most  attractive  aii<l 
interesting  cities  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  occupies  a 
delightful  position,  command- 
ing the  loveliest  views  of  lake 
and  mountain — including  the 
whole  of  the  Mont  Blauc — and 
its  climate  is  agreeable  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

International  Gordon  Bennett 
balloon  race  August  6th. 

For  information  and  literature 
apply  to  Official  Inquiry  Office, 
9  Place  deslBergues,  Geneva,  or 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railroads, 
241  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Travel-Study  Club  MlV.^  }{;  ^IV,'?: 

Private,  select,  economical.  Lectures  on  his- 
tory, art,  current  events.  Booklet.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  FLICK.  University,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

'■pill?  beauly,  fascinalion,  and  mys- 
i     <ery  of  the  Orient  lures  visilors 
from  all  over  the  uorbl  (o 

JAPAN 

riie  ipiaiiiteiit  and  most  iiiteieHtiiii;  ot  nil 
cotintrieM.  Come  while  the  oUI  uk«  i  iiHtoiiis 
pievnil.   Write,  nientioiiini;  "Oiitloolc"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Ckim  l  liUll.-  l>elil. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  lull  iiifoniiation 
R»tf»  («t  ■  niimle  roniii  wilhoni  bilh  mi  willi  3  mult. 


Tours  and  Travel 


Special  EnglishToui 

to  include 

Famous  Cathedrals 

Literary  Shrines 

Scotch  and  English  Lakes 

The  European  Summer  Schooi 
OUR        Scholarly  leaders 

TOURS     Interpretive  talks 
Have       Interesting  routes 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEI 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Masi 


EUROPE 

Independent  and  party  travel 
to   Every  European  Country 

Special  tours  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  North  Cape. 
Write  for  Booklet  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


c 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^^il!e^ 

:ni  organizer  t*f  a  small  party.  Kstablislied  IWN 
IJabcock  s  Tours.  \Z  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyi 


Coast  to  Coast 
i^*^  and  Return 

\.  Automobile  Tour 

65  Day  itinerary  includ- 
ingevery  point  of  Scenic 
and  Historic  Interest  in 
the  United  States,  $830 

.  for  particular* 

J.  RaymondWilson.ine. 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WICKER  ""'^^''^ 


TOURS 


PALESTINE 
BA  I  TLE  FIELDS 
PASSION  PLAY 

"Trinrl  Fru  rnnii  Wnrrij" 
INCLUSIVE  C0ST-$49S  TO  $1,285 

Write  to-day  for  l!f.>2  itineraries 

THE  WICKER  TOURS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


8  Capitals  Tour  herisi^i-e'l?'witi?'expe 
rienced  university  coiidu<'tor.  Passion  Play 
Geo.  li.  Watts,  tod  Oak  St., Minneapolis,  Mian 


Conn  try  Board 


Good  board  and  plea.saiit  aooommodatioosfo' 
8\imiiier  in  comfortable  fariulioiise.beantifui 
locality,  invigoratini;  air,  all  farm  |)ro<imf9 
.Mrs.  liarle  Uiigbee,  Putnam,  U.  No.  -',  Conn 

Boarders  Wanted 

Smierior,  select  modern  boardint;  home.  liwui 
tiful  country,  liitlli  elevation,  overlooliiii»i 
Hudson.  Lame,  aii  v  rooms,  substantial  tablen 
Twenty  to  thirty  weekly.  7,ll:t,  Outlook. 

Invalid  with  attcndimtoirered  pleasji  ; 
ant  borne  sin  inn.  summer  montbs.  Couiill 
try,  all  conveniences.    Connecticut.  bourijS 
drive  Hartford,  Siuinnrield.    V.lll,  Ontlook)j|| 

Property  Wanted 

WANTED  ;itU!.ra":i^;  2"' 

eiiuipped  SI  IU'KKAN  TKA  H<M>-M. 


1922 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

 CANADA  

LOUR  LODGE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 
FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

Golf.  teuDis,  fishing,  boatiusr.  hittliiiig:. 
Wi  it'  for  h„„l:l.t  I,; 
AUBREY  BROWN.  DIGHV 

COLORADO  

■f  VHEN  You  'niiiik  of  a  Cool  and 
»  »  Comfortable  Vacation — Consider 
Denver's  largest  and  best  furnished  hotel 

The  Shirley-Savoy 


THE  OUTLOOK 
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Mt^erate  Prices. 


Centrally  located. 


WritP  for  ilfsiie'l  injornttiiioit . 

EUROPE 


Edinburgh  ^^^"^ 


59  Ma 


PUce 


End  Boarding  Estab- 
lisliiiieut.  Mis.s  Slight 


MAINE 


«« 


LE  CHALET 


»» 


Mount  Pitgah  French  School 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  French  life  in 
beautiful  aud  restful  surroundings.  Frencli 
3>okeu  in  the  hoiiae.  Fur  iiarticulai-saddres.s 
n-of.  Ruerat.  66  Pitman  St..  Providence.  R.  I. 

Ogonquit,  Me. — Board  in  Country 

near  rocks  and  surf.  Verv  q\iiet.  Home 
cuokiug.     Mrs.  D.\N1EL  A".  PERKIXS. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CAPE  COD  pISL 

COTUIT,  MASS. 

Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  I  leal 
place  fi>r  summer. 0\mi  garden. C.l>.Cr:i\\'ford. 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  coay  little  lionae  by  the  sea.  Ojjena 
Jane  Kfth.  Private  batlis.  Deijcriptive  book- 
let. ISthaeasoii. 

RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (*:',;.„) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  nater  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  batlia.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 

N  E  W   H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E  ~ 

Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele. 
Seaton  June  24th  to 
Sept.  ISth  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 
FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Bothhonsekeeping  and  oon-honsekeeping 

Golf,  tennis,  Niating,  bathing,  fl.'iliing. 
a(|uaplaning,  saddle-horses,  dancing. 
Write  for  ill  II tt rated  hooklH. 
J.  THO.MA.S  RUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  W'eylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  .>4th  St. 
Plaza  ?Mi.  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

Alio  Hotel  Russell,  Sarstos*  Springt.  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Went  Viti  St.,  tliriMiKli 
to  Tint  .St.,  New  York 

.Wi  rooms.  ea<,h  «  itli  l>atli.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  bl'Kk  to  7*1  »t.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  njixlerate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet.!. 


uoitL  Jins0i\  '•=j..y^s",r;;^';r 

1'.  nz  Judson  .Memorial  Church,  liooms 
•  rjd  vi  ithont  l>atli.  Rates  f.l.Sii  per  day. 
TilC  meals.  Hpecial  rates  for  two  weeks 
I".  Liocation  very  central.  Convenient 

to  »  ,  elevated  aiMl  street  car  Hue*. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  Y'  0  R  K  CITY 


I — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which  to   stay — 

JS'ntjfe  rootns,  tt.se  of  bath,  SL.'tOd'  S'J 
Sviff.  parfor^  bedroom  ami  hathyfor  'J, 

S4  &  ^'i  ilailti 
Pai  for,  ?  he(frooms  and  hat//,  4  or 
2>ersOiuv.  SO  &'  S7  tiaily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARIIES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  WEST  103d  STREET 


F''ir  stt'lia  Oi)hi  froul  B)  <><i 

hraij  Snh 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasliionable  club  and  shop 
ping  section.  Within  live  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  tiie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  aud  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON,  Proi>. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

Interbrook  Lodge  and  Cottages 

Keene  Valley,  N,  Y.  In  pines  and  spruces, 
heart  of  mta.,  beautiful  location.  4Wi-acre  farm 
ill  connection  with  house.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet.   $18  and  §20.    M.  E.  LUCK,  Prop. 


Sunset  Camp 

Adiroudacks.  Write  for  booklet  and  refer- 
ence. Cottages  in  connection  with  the  camp. 
R.  BENNETT,  Prop.,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


HURRICANE  LODGE 


aiKl 
Cottages 
IN  TIIE  ADIRONQACKS 
lliirric  EsseJi  Co.,  N.  r. 

Conitoi'table,  homelike.  Alti- 
r(-  tude  1,8(K1  feet.  Extensive 
V  verandas  overlooking  Keene 
Valley.  Trout  tishing.  Camj)- 
ing.  Swimuihig  pool.  Golf 
links;  mile  course  H  well-kept  greens.  Tennis 
and  croquet.  Fresh  vegetables.  Fine  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  all  improvements.  Sef)- 
arate  suites  and  single  rooms.  Open  from  .Iinie 
Kith  to  October  Ist.  Address  until  May  1st  K. 
Belknap,  61:J  Clarendon  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Bumham  Cottage  Settlement,  Esscn- 
on  Lake  Chainplain.  otters  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  slioie  in  a  locality 
with  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulnesa. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  The  boating  is  safe.thereare 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Adiroudacks  are  easily  access- 
ible, lief,  required.  For  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodging  address  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Club  Mgr.,  17ft  E.  72d  St.,  New  York. 

For  iBirticulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
write  John  B.  Bumham. 2:;3  B'way.New  York. 


KEENE  VALLEY  INN.  Keene 
Valley.  N.  Y.  Altitude  l.Jiio  ft.  Mtu. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capacity  1.50.  $18 
week  up.  lllus.  booklet.  W.  V\ .  Black,  Prop. 


FOR  RENT 

Summer  Home  at  Glenburnie  Club 

Gienburnie-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y.  '■  Mosswood  " 
nearly  new,  imposing  <'oionial  style  of  archi- 
tecture, completely  furnished  home.  Over- 
looks golf  course,  lake  and  mountains.  Con- 
tains VI  rooms.  3  baths,  in  addition  to  fur- 
nished sleeping-porches  and  balconies.  Has 
large  garage  w  ith  chaufl'enr's  room  above;  also 
large  enclosed  lawn  with  shade  trees,  fruit  and 
flowers.  Gets  prevailing  breezes.  Congenial 
clientele.  Most  conveniently  located  for 
GOLF,  bathing  and  the  club  activities. 
Planted  garden  on  conditions.  Price  for  season 
Sl.iKKj.  For  particulars  write  Wm.  li.  F<jhhay. 
.Manager,  Haw  thorne  Ave.,  Port  Chester,N.  Y. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Qaiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sjMjrts.  Tennis. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  .J.  McDonnell,  Prop. 


ROSEMARY  FARMS 

Slonticello,  .Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
FOR  REST  OR  RECREATION 
.\  beautiful  an<l  thoroughly  modern  rest  re- 
sort offering  the  advantages  of  simple,  nat- 
ural living  combined  with  best  food,  pure  air. 
and  (juiet.  Attra*-tive  bungalows  for  outdoor 
sleepmg.  Own  farm  pro'lnce.  P.ates  mod- 
erate. Bookl-t.   A.  A,  .\(  KI.AM),  Prop. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  YORK 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for  2  or  3  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  atrip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Wliere  there  are  conff**'iiJtl  tieiglibors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  Iioiue.  Wliere  the  breeze 
seldom  stops  blouiiit;:  uiieie  boating,  bath- 
ing and  tisliin^:  are  <laiiy  imMtiiiies  and  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.    L>o  vou  know  that 

POINT  O' WOODS,  L.  I. 

only  ■'»<!  niile::i  from  New  York,  is  snch  a  place".' 
Direct  inquiries  to  C.  W.  NASH.  Supl.,  Point  0'  Woods,  L.  1. 

1,000  ISLANDS 

The  Playground  of 
The  Great  North  Country. 
Write 

Hotel  Westminster 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

The  Hotel  with  the  incomparable  situation 

On  the  <:rest  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the  prime- 
val forest,  2.2(Mt  feet  above  the  sea.  Eijjhteeu 
holes  of  wonderful  golf ;  bathing,  boating, 
OHnoeiug,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager. 


The  Wiscasset  Bungalows 
and  Central  Dining  Hall 

The  comforts  of  a  home  w  ithout  the  cares  of 
housekeeping.  M.C.LocK\vooD,Mt.Pocono,Pa. 


VERMONT 


/  1HESTER,Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
V  ^  lul  summer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  :  broad 
piazza,  croquet,  line  roads.  Terms  reasonable. 
Refs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sargeant. 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda  wi.it^e  piain«, 

A  private  saiiicariuiii  for  invalidB  and  aged 
who  need  care,  ideal  surroundings.  Address 
(or  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.l).  Tel.  24L 


The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Me.  ^f^fsemu' 

invalids  and  those  needing  rest  and  change  of 
scene,  mile.s  from  Poland.  Same  Wliite  Mt. 
scenery.  yitU  feet  altitude.  Good  food,  ca-e, 
massage,  hydro  and  electro-therapy.  Children 
with  tlieir  nurses  made  welcome  at  separate 
cottage.  Booklet.  ANNA  SHEPARD,  R.  N. 


Apartments 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HILLS 

Furnished  new  3-room  apartment  near  river: 
canoe,  tennis  court.    Apply  7,241,  Outlook. 


To  let  for  summer  months,  »-room-and-bath 
furnished  apartment  w  ith  board.  Suitable 
for  couple.  Appl.v  Prop.  Hotel  Chatelaine, 
Bedford  Ave.  and  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn.  !«.  Y. 


I7URNISHED  APARTMENT  to 
.  rent,  Jnne  15  to  Sept.  1  5.  b  rooms.  2 
baths,  door  and  elevator  service,  beautiful  ga  i  - 
dens,  play  ground,  tennis  courts,  roof  solariiun. 
Oarage  on  premises.  S.j  mins  from  New  \''ork. 
References  exchanged.  M.  \'.,  1,187,  Outlook. 


Board  Wanted 

WiintPd  J"'y  1^*1  family  of  four,  board 
vvaiii^u  j,,,^  rooms  in  private  family  or 
home  wliere  few  other  boarders  are  kept. 
Location  moderately  near  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orange,  N.  .J.,  and  esi)ecially  acces- 
sible to  good  schools,  public  or  private.  IJef- 
erences  exclianged.   Box  348,  University,  Va. 


Real  Estate 


CANADA 


FOR  SALE 

MOOSE       DEER  BEAR 
The  best  location  for  a 

HUNTING  LODGE 

in  Western  Ontario 

X  mile  sand  beach.  White  pine,  balsam, 
'  Norway.  Excellent  springs. 
Good  fislung.  11)0  acres  if  desired. 
R.  F.  SUTTON,  Ft.  Frances.  Out. 


CONNECTICUT 

To  Rent  for  Season  ,i,','f'r,;ih'ed 

country  home  in  Berkshire  Hills.  V 
rooms  and  bath;  ganlen,  fruit  and  ice;  near 
golf  links.    Address  Box  182,  Canaan,  Conn. 


Real  Eslate 


 C  ONNECTICUT 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

I?  >ou  are  looking  for  a  summer  home 
either  in  a  small  well-regulated  village  or  on 
a  beautiful  lake,  correspond  with 
BELL  &  WAGNER,  Lakeville.  Conn. 


MAINE 


Camtleii,  ]\Ie.  For  rent,  fully  furnished, 
several  high-class  seaslKue  cottages.  Beat 
selections  now  .  Pln>tc(.s,  i>laris.  and  full  des<'rip- 
tion.  .1.  U.  PRESCOT'r,  .\eu  tonville,  Alass. 


nOR    RKNT,    Siiiriiiier  Cottage, 

L  Christmas  C'ove.  Me.  Living-room.  B  lied- 
lOoms,  dining-rooiu,  kitchen,  and  bathroom. 
Electric  lights.  Wide  porches  facing  ocean 
Addre-ssMis.  P.R  .Colw  ell,Cooper8to«  D,  N.Y. 


FOR  RENT  AT  ISLE  au  HAUT 

on  island,  Penobscot  Bay,  eight-room  cottage 
w  ith  bath  ;  shorefront,  exteuMive  view  sea  and 
neighboring  islands,  artesian-well  water  ;  cot- 
tage newly  decorated  aiKi  furnished.  H.  F. 
Stone,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


OQUNQUIT,  MAINE  l^^^^^^ 

cottage,  situated  on  the  "  Marginal  Wav," 
nearly  3(KI  feet  frontage  on  the  sea.  Living 
and  dining  rooms,  two  kitchens,  five  bedrooms 
and  bathroom.  Apply  to  Miss  Minnie  Mac- 
Iiines,  'IVdy.  East  North  Ave..Baltiiuore,Md. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  «f« 

TO-room  hoii<«e,  Penobscot  Bay  view, bor- 
ders lake,  electrics,  low  price  if  sold  now ,  2 
miles  Rockland,  R.  F.  D.,  Maine,  J.  F.  Rich. 


SALE  OR  RENT 

KANGEI.EY  LAKE,  MAINE 

Completely  furnished  housekeeping  cot- 
tage. 6  master  bedrooms.  2  maids',  living, 
dining  rooms,  2  baths,  also  smaller  cottage. 
Bargain  if  immediate.  Particulars  M.  E. 
ALLEN,  107  Forest  Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  N  Y'. 


To  l"t,  7-room  furnished  cottage,  1  mile  south 
Rockland,  on  shore.  City  water,  electric 
lights,  open  fire,  screened  piazza.  Electric 
cars  near.  June,  August  an.l  September,  $12.5 
mouth.  Address  N.  B.  COBB,  Rockland,  itte. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  RENT,  modern  bungalow,  Asli- 
tield,  Mass.  Exceptional  hilltop  view, 
simple  conveniences,  1,700  ft.  alti.,  cultured 
community,  suitable  for  college  professor, 
artist,  school-teacher.  $300  for  season.  Address 
Jolin  Dicldnson,  912  Secnrity  BIdg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  Rent  Tnirn  cape  cod.  a 

fashioned  furnished  cottage,  8  rooms,  with 
fireplace,  on  ocean  front.  .$27(1  for  summer. 
JANE  E.  BOBBINS,  Wetlierstield,  Comi. 


Wanted— To  Sublet  cottage 

at  Edarartown,  Mass.,  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  for  halt  season— from  June  15th 
to  Aug.  1st.  Six  bedrooms,  living-room  with 
fireplace,  diuing-rooin,  bath  and  kitchen;  elec- 
tricity.  Apply  P.  O.  Box  3!),  Sheffield.  Mass. 


Overlooljing:  <;RYST.4.L  LAKE, 
NEWTON  CENTER,  near  Bos- 
ton. IMo'lerii  liiriiislied  hou.se.  10  rooms.  :i 
baths.  3  summer  months  $5011.  7.019.  Outlook 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  Furnished 
homes  for  the  summer.$500  and  up 

R.  C  R<)l>ertson,  Pittsfield,  Mass, 


Williamstown,  Mass. 

TO  RENT — Simple  Country  House 

on  Large  Farm.  Six  master's  rooms, 
tw  o  baths.  Servants'  rooms  and  bath.  Garage 
Milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  direct  from  tli^ 
farm.  On  State  road,  lH  miles  from  village 
Address  Sam  P.  Blagdeii,  Williamstown.Mass 


T^flLLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  Tt 
♦  »    Rent  for  summer  season.  Fra 

teriiity  house  in  fine  repair,  fully  furnished 
Very  moderate  terms.  .All  conveniences 
Address  Sam  P.  Blagden,  Williamstown.Mass 


 MICHIGAN  

RENT  or  SALE 
Two  Furnished  Cottages  on  Lake 
Huron.  Hessel  P.  C,  Mich. 

Write  Mrs.  N.  C.  Buchanan,  1362  2il  St..  Louisville,  K> 


NEW   H  A  M  1'  S  H  1  R  E 


FOR  SALIC  in  BEDEORO,  N.  H 
Beautiful  Summer  Home.  10 

a<;res,  pine  grove,  jKUid.  beautiful  trees.  Hous 
12  rooms,  bath,  hall,  big  pantry,  ice,  fireplace 
Price  $7,500.  Address  George  F.  Sbepard. 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H 

Charming   Summer  Homes  and  Cottage! 
furnished,  for  rent  and  tor  sale.    Write  lo 
booklets.  Saroent  &  Co..  New  London,  N.  B 
//riii/tinnrffr.s  Lakr  S'ntiijM'f'  R^al  Estate 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Real  Estate 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CAMPonLAKEWlNNlPESAUKEE.N.H. 

<\impletely  furnislied.  Beautiful  lake  and 
momitain  view.  State  road.  Enclosed  sleeping- 
iion  h,  bath,  tw  o  toilets,  five  bedrooms,  big 
porches.  Two-car  garage.  Boat  Jiouse,  new 
motor  boat,  rowboats,  canoes.  Ice  house 
filled,  lill  acres  pine  trees.  Farm  connected, 
poult)  V.  fresh  esgs  and  vegetables.  Golf  near 
I™  liiquire  of  loUlS  CUSENBURY,  'iiit 
K'ourth  -Xve.,  New  Vork  City,  N.  Y.  


Twin 
Ciimps, 

funiislied.  with  boat.  Rent  entire  sea.son  »1.5U 
(motor  boat  if  deairedj.   Bo.\  1;.44,  Boston. 


Lake  Winnipesaukee 


D' .>...»  D...M..^:J  Late  home  prominent 
riCtUre  rOSipaid  .loctor,  completely  fur- 
nished, large  cabin  boat,  big  lot  land,  exten- 
sive lake  front.  See  page  1.5 big  resort  catalog, 
mu  Lake  WiiniipeKiukee  farms  —  cottages  ; 
sell— rent.   Chapin  Farm  Agency.  Boston. 


For  Sale— Cross  Road  Farm,  Jenuess  Pond, 
Northwood  Narrows,  N.  H.  Five-room 
house  with  barn,  carriage  in  good  condition. 
Partly  furni.slie.i.  Price  ,$l,J(ill.  Excellent 
summer  or  iiermaneut  home.  7,229,  Outlook. 


SUGAR  HILL 


NEW 

  HAMPSHIRE 

COTTAGES  TO  RENT  OR  SELL. 

For  particulars  address  Wm.  K.  Satchell, 
Owner.  162  Gates  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  \  . 


Many  Beautiful  Cottages  for  Rent 
White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Address  Kaki-  P.  Abbott,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

C„..»«  I M  U  For  rent,  August  and 
C>qUam  Lake,  «.  n.  September,  wonderful 
camp.  Ill  bedrooms,  servants' and  chanHeur'a 
quarters,  o  baths,  fnllv  equipped.  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Alexauder.Montgomery  Ave.BrynMawr.Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY 


Owner's  House  Tarm."B^or  Re^ff 

furnished.  •')  bedroonis,  batli,  telephone, 
electric  lights,  shade.  4.7  miles  from  New  York. 
Season  $aiili.  K.  W.  CASE,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT,  FURNISHED 

May  1.5  to  October  1-5,  1922,  country  estate, 
•'Greystone,"  Highbridge,  N.J.  Woodland, 
spring  water,  vegetable  and  rose  garden, 
»arage  and  loam  ;  trusted  employee  in  i  liarge. 
Apply  I.  V.  LAULIE,  Secretary,  High  Bridge, 
N.  J.   Telephone  Washhigton,  N.  J..  140. 

rO  RENT  in  MONTCLAIR,  N.J. 

Tom  June  15  to  Sept.  15,  well-appointed  house 
)f  ten  rooms  and  two  baths,  in  quiet,  shady 
itreet,  convenient  to  tiaiii  and  trolley. 

7,11)1,  Outlook. 

NEW  YORK 

ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

-OR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

jOi  ated  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
ly  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
ieorge.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
•wncr,  who  vvill  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
noderate  rental.Conipletely  f  urn  isJjed 

lirouKliout.  Five  riioniH  (three 
>e<l  rooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 

tinnina;  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
■owhoat  inclu<led. 

For  full  particulars  address  6,479  Outlook. 

["'or  Rent  for^the  Summer.  Exceptionally 
'  fine  furnished  home  in  foothills  of  Adiron- 
ai  ks.  \V  rite  for  particulars  and  photogra|ihs. 
!.  E.  Van  Oniam,  Essex-on-Lake  Champlain. 

:OTTAGES  1 1  ON  LAKE  GEORGE 
•OR    RENT  I  I  In  Adirondack  Mis. 

lolf.  tenuis,  boating,  bathing.  Meals  at  club 
desired.  GlenbuunieCo.,  tllenburnie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT,  Furnished,  Artistic 
I'.UNCiA  LOW.  ()  rooms,  modern  coii- 
euieiK-es,  clii<:ken  house  aiic!  garden.  Yearly 
•ase  S.'iO  month.  H.  Child,  lirookhaven,  L.  I. 


astern  Long  Island  ^^^li^l^ p!'M-Sie«"'';? 

I»' or  rent,  simiiiier  homes  a  Hpe{'ialty.  II- 
strated  booklet  mailed  upon  re(;ei|»t  of  2.5c. 

Real  Estate 

alkwortn  .aiattituck,  l.  i. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines,  furnished. 
Sand  beach  for  children.  $'-i(m  for  sea.son. 

I'Irotos  and  floor  plans  on  recpiest. 
•  ',  II.  KAKTOX,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


0  Rent  Near  Plattsburg  Training  Camp 

l-'uiniHhcd  colt:it.'cs  "ilii  bath,  fireplace, 
Icidnme,  garage,  sand  tii-ai'li.  on  Lake  (Jhaiii- 
ain.  New  York  iMuntieal  highway,  2  miles 
om  (Catholic  Suiriiner  School,  1  mile  Irom 
oii'M  haiiiplaiii  and  golf  course  I).  ,V  II 
.ilioii  ari.l  trolley.  AddiesH  BOOTH  * 
DO  TH,  I'lattHhurg.  N.  Y  ,  or  J.  1'.  BOOl  lI, 
II  llir.adway,  N.  V  City. 


[)  RENT,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  f..^:'',',',.., 

ime  :  all  improvt'iiieiitK  ;  choice  location. 
1  iiioiitli    .luiietoOct.  The  Valenline-Oetty 
III  .  4r,  Warbiirlon  Ave.,  Voiikers,  N.  V. 


Real  Estate 


VERMONT 


C COTTAGES  for  rent,  furnished, 
y  all  conveniences.  Elevation  l,9llu  ft.,  near 
woods.  Absolutely  quiet.  Meals  at  near-by 
inn.  By  sefi:<iiu  (lulif.  Verv  select.  References. 
A.  F.  WKIGHT,  .i42  W.  l24th  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


"T"/^  RPMT"  Cottage  house  111  small  Vt. 
*  "  Ixtil^  1  village.  Beautiful  .scenery 
walks,  and  drives.  Terms  reasonable.  Inquire 
L.  S..15  Harrison  St., Newton  Higliland3,Mas3. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen,  me- 
chanics, repairmen,  semi  for  tree  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful^  in- 
structive i!iforiiiation  on  oveiiianling. ignition 
troubles,  \\iiiiig.  carburetors,  stoi'age  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  1411  pages,  illustrated.  Send 
for  free  co]>y  to-day.  Automobile  Digest, 
.527  Butler  I'.iiiiding.  Cincinnati. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


NEW  York  City— Professional  women  and 
ladies  visiting  the  city  July  4  to  Aug.  16. 
Transient  or  permanent.  Address  Secretary, 
17  East  8t)th  St. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTICU- Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Sena  for  circulate.  A  Diaiiy  '1  eaciiers*  Agency, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
liicliards.  Providence,  li.  I.  Box  h  East  Side. 
Boston.  'I  rinity  Court,  lb  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
day.>i  11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York. 


FOR   THE  HOME 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  correspondence 
courses.  Good  positions  and  home  efficiency. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  821  East  bith. 
St.,  Chicago. 

FINEST  pure  Vermont  niiiple  syrup  direct 
from  producer.  $2..50  per  gallon  prei)aid. 
B.  R.,  Gleason,  Jericho,  Vt. 

DELICIOUS  home-made  candies.  2  lbs.  as- 
sorted, f  1  i)repaid.  Marjorie  Sutton,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  20(1  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  ItiO  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.5ii. 
Samples  on  request.  Lew  is,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  nse.Fiankliu  Printery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

PRINCIPAL  desired  tor  long  established 
residential  school  of  national  reputation  sit- 
uated in  New  England.  175  students  from  5 
to  18  years,  both  sexes.  A  woman  is  i^re- 
ferred'who  has  been  principal  or  assistant 
with  sound  educational  background  and  geu- 
ei-al  knowledge  of  affairs  ol  administration 
and  household  iiiaiiagemeni'.  Applicants  state 
age,  previous  experience  in  detail,  reason  for 
leaving  present  or  last  position,  and  salary  in 
last  two.   1,405,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  a  trained 
social  worker  as  matron  home  for  girls  (ages 
5  to  18).  Good  salary  and  comlortaole  home. 
Apply  for  further  information  h  itli  references 
to  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Scott,  !)(i9  WestFianklui 
St.,  Richmond.  Va. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail 
clerks,  $133  to  fl92  month.  Write  for  free 
specimen  (piestions.  Columbus  Institute, 
B-1,  Columbus,  O. 

TRAINED  librarian  wanted  for  resident 
position  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  White 
I'laiiis,  New  Vork.  In  writing  Kindly  state 
age,  training,  exjierience,  and  references. 

CLKRCVMEN  WITH  INADEQUATE 
INCOMICS-Why  not  sell  high  class  bonds '.' 
All  or  part  time.  We  will  teach  you  how. 
One  of  our  representatives,  former  clergy- 
man, has  made  in  excess  of  $2U0  week  selling 
safe  .securities  for  us.  Room  82.5,  Fisk  Build- 
ing Broadway  at  .57th  St.,  New  Vork. 

WAN  TED -  \  PROOF  READER  of  me- 
chanical exai'titude  PLUS  the  liberal  edu('ar 
tioii.  knowledge  of  history  and  <  iii  r(^nt  aff  air.^, 
and  fine  judgment  that  will  eiialile  him  to 
appie<:iate  and  work  in  conformity  with 
"Atlantic"  .standards  of  the  best  usage.  A))ply 
by  letter  only.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Coiii- 
liiiny,  8  Arlington  .St.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Tcuclicrs  and  Governesses , 
WANTED  Tiilor  lor  three  cliil.Iren.  two 
hoys  aged  !l  and  111  and  girl  12,  for  July, 
AiigiiHt,  and  September,  to  go  to  Dublin, 
N.  H.  (iooii  French  necessary.  Tutor  may  be 
either  man  or  woman.  .Answer  1.333.  Outlook. 

WANTED— (loverneMH,  Protestant,  about 
thirty  years  old.  Children  seven  and  four. 
(Jooit  physical  care.  Permanent  position.  .No 
■chuol  teacher  need  apply.  Situation  openeil 
May  111.  'Jonnecticnt  BUiuiuers,  Florida  win- 
ters. 1.437.  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANT— Working  housekeeper  in  refined 
family;  efficient  service  amjily  rewarded. 
Write  Box  4(37,  Cedaruurst,  L.  I. 

WANTED— Voung  woman,  perfect  health, 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  as  com- 
panion to  healthy,  active  girl  eleven  years 
old.  Must  be  willing  to  follow  directions. 
Position  in  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  State 
salary.   Reply  by  letter.   1,44.5,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

GRADUATE  nurse  desires  position  in 
boarding  school  or  college.  Credentials. 
1.329,  Outlook. 

REGISTERED  nurse  desires  charge  of 
invalid  or  child  traveling  to  England  before 
July.  Excellent  references.  Miss  Bruce, 
Grace  Hospital,  Detroit. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  experienced,  wishes 
position  in  camp.  References.  1.39tl,  Outlook. 

R.  N.  (Presbyterian  Hospital),  experienced 
traveler,  with  higliest  references,  desiies 
position  to  travel  with  semi-invalid  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Europe.   1,442,  Outlook. 

•I'.isiiiess  Situations 

STENOGRAPHER,  experienced  school, 
office  work,  desires  position.  Normal  school 
graduate.  1,417.  Outlook. 

CAMP  COUNSELOR  for  girls' camp  \vill 
be  recommended  by  Episcopal  iCL-tor.  Ex- 
perienced worker.  Winning  personality. 
1,428,  Outlook. 

WOM.\N  of  experience  is  desirous  of  mak- 
ing connection  as  luaiiager  of  moderate  size, 
iiigh-class  summer  inn,  or  as  assistant  in  inn 
ot  larger  size.  Excellent  references.  1,430, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  private 
secretary,  preferably  wiili  professional  man. 
Vicinity  Boston,  Mass.  Experienced.  Best 
references.  1,434,  Outlook. 

REFINED  American  woman  desires  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  hotel  oil  institution. 
1,448,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  educated,  healthy,  strong, 
desires  summer  position  boys'  camp  or  other 
wholesome  surroundings.  1,444,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

YOUNG  Swiss  lady,  speaking  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  fiviently,  eight  years'experi- 
ence  as  governess,  secretarial  training,  wishes 
position  as  governess  or  companion  with 
family  traveling  abroad.   1,37.5,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  housemother  and  Iiostess 
wanted  by  PROTESTANT  lady.  Excellent 
references.  1.381,  Outlook. 

GICRMAN  born  American  woman,  graduate 
of  French  university,  exijerienced  traveler, 
linguist,  and  teacher,  wishes  summer  position 
traveling  or  tutoring.  Salary  not  chief  con- 
sideration.  1,385,  Oiitlook. 

COMPANION,  will  travel.'care  for  semi- 
invalid,  chaperon,  social  secretary',  position 
of  trust,  desired  by  woman  highly  recom- 
mended. Cailender,  5  Larch  PI.,  Summit.  N.  J. 

M.ATURE  kuidergartner  witli  liomemaking 
experience  desires  summer  position.  1,4U2, 
Outlook. 

VERMONT  college  girl  with  experience 
wants  summer  position  caring  for  children; 
will  tutor  if  desired.  1,403,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  young  man  desires  summer 
position  as  traveling  companion  or  tutor. 
Two  years'  travel  in  Europe.  Speaks  French. 
1,392,' Outlook. 

SOCI.\L  secretary,  disengaged  in  May.  Ex- 
perience as  companion,  chaperon,  etc.  1,395, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER  of  refinement  and  culture  de- 
sires position  as  companion,  suiumer  months. 
1,41.5,  Outlook. 

C.\PABLK,  well-bred  college  woman,  with 
literary  and  exec'Utive  ability,  desires  lon- 
enial  summer  employment.  1.414,  Outlook. 

TE.\CHEI!,  woman  of  refinement,  ac- 
quainted with  art  and  architecture,  would  go 
abroad  as  guide  or  compaiiiou  tor  summer. 
References  exchanged.  1,413,  (Jutlook. 

YOUNG  physician  desires  position  camp 
coiiui  ilor  or  traveling  companion.  Box  81, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

TWO  competent  college  girls  desire  any 
summer  situations  together.  Ruth  Baldwin, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  SERVICE— Companion  or  music 
tutor;  willing  to  sew  or  supervise  sports.  1.408, 
Outlook. 

WES  TERN  college  woman  desires| position 
as  traveling  comiiaiiion  lor  the  summer.  1,419, 
Outlook. 

COLLE(tE  «'onian  desires  position  as  sec- 
retary anil  traveling  companion  for  the 
summer.  1,420,  Outlook. 

W  A  N'TED— Position  :>s  traveling  companion 
either  in  this  coiuitry  or  abroad,  the  latter 
preferred,  by  young  lady  ot  refinement,  grad- 
uate nurse  oi  prominent  hospital  in  Balti- 
more. l,42ti.  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  «()man,  3  years'  teac^hing  ex- 
perience, ilesires  position  as  traveling  (!oiii- 
pauiou  for  aiiinmer  or  longer.  Clieerful 
(lisposition ;  enjoys  reading;  can  sew.  I,4;j3, 
thitlook. 

WOMAN  of  education  and  refiiienieiit 
desires  position  as  companion-secielary  or 
supervising  housekeeper.  Any  position  of 
trust  in  household.  Highest  references.  1.429, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION. Refined  youngwoman  wishes 
position  ;  no  housework.  References.  I,4fl. 
Outlook. 

POSI'TION  wanted  by  woman  of  experi- 
enieand  executive  ability  as  organizer,  buyer, 
household  adininistratur.  or  niauttger.  1,450, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

SECRETARY,  household  managei-Ladv 
experienced,  with  college  education,  desire; 
position  in  private  establishment,  1,438 
Outlook, 

CULTURED  young  lady,  Protestant,  de 
sires  resident  position  as  secretary  or  gov 
erness.  Refined,  cheerful.  References.  1,440, 
Outlook. 

TEMPOR.\RY  summer  position  desired  by 
a  lady  who  has  had  long  experience  as  cliai^ 
eron  to  older  girls.  Fine  musician— accom 
panist  to  voice  or  violin  ;  good  reader,  acciis 
tonied  to  travel.  Can  undertake  any  position 
of  trust.   1,439,  Outlook. 

NURSE,  refined  American,  wishes  positic  i 
caring  for  baby  or  children.  Capable  of  taking: 
charge  of  home.  Excellent  references,  l.n:. 
Outlook, 

W.ANTED,  by  young  student,  position  nl 
responsibility  looking  after  boys  from  10  tn 
16  years  of  age  in  private  homes,  seashore  or 
mountain.  Will  help  with  studies,  teach  goll. 
tennis,  swimming,aud  dancing.  ],427,Oiitlook. 

SUMMER  position  wanted  as  chaperon  m 
companion  by  cheerful,  executive  woman 
Traveling  preferred.  1,449,  Outlook, 
Teachers  and  Governesses 

TEACHER  desires  position  for  summei 
tutor  or  companion.    Elementary  Englisli 
French.   1,331,  Outlook, 

WANTED— Position  in  private  family  bv 
physical  education  director   interested  ii 
hygienic  measures.   Experienced  with  <  li; 
dren  hi  home  and  school.    Capable  eiUi 
direction  of  children  and  household.  l,.ii  ! 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl  preparing  to  teach  wants 
summer  position  as  tutor.  Address  Bo.v  .vi. 
Wells  College,  Aui'oi'a,  New  Vork. 

COLLEGE  student  experienced  in  the  cai^ 
of  boys  desires  position  as  tutor  (nreferabl> 
traveling)  for  one  or  two  boys.  Aduress  l,41(i, 
Outlook. 

A  lady  highly  recommends  governess  ti.r 
position  of  trust.  Family  or  institution.  I'li 
mary,  kindergarten,  nature  study,  physj< . 
care  in  light  nursing,  diet,  sewing.  Americin 
Episcopalian.  R.,  541  Lexington  Ave.,  NV 
York. 

Y^OUNG  Harvard  graduate,  two  year.s' 
instructor  leading  university,  wants  suinun  r 
position.  Experienced  tutor,  councilor,  Like.s 
travel.  1,412,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  senior,  experienced  with  chil- 
dren, desires  position  as  nursery  governess 
for  the  summer  months,  1,410,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  native  French  woman, 
college  trained,  wishes  to  make  engagement 
for  coming  y  ear  in  college  preparatory  school. 
Would  give  interview,  1,423,  Outlook', 

COLLEtiE  man,  experienced  tutor,  desires 

{>osition  as  tutor  and  traveling  companion  to 
)oy  of  preparatory  school  age.  1,424,  Outlook. 

CLA  SSIC  AL  teacher,  gentleman.  34  years  of 
age,  10  years'  teaching,  7  as  professor  (jf  Latin 
in  Western  State  university,  master's  ilegree 
Michigan  University,  Ph.D.  work  nearly 
completed,  desires  Latin  or  Greek  position  iu 
Eastern  or  .Middle  West  college.  Best  of  ref- 
erences. 1.421,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS,  tutor.  Thoroughly  exiwri- 
eiiced  English  Protestant  w  ishes  position, 
boys  or  girls  over  seven  years.  Music  and 
I'  reiicli.  Physical  care.  References  8  years,  2 
vears.  Jliss  Perry,  73  Cooke  St..  Providence, 

H.  I.  . 

TWO  teachers  desire  summer  employment 
as  tutors.  Private  family  or  school.  Excel- 
lent references.   1,431,  Outlook, 

YOUNG  man,  student  in  Eastern  college, 
desires  position  as  tutor  during  suiumer. 

I,  435,  Outlook, 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  saniplee. 
References,  309  West  99th  St. 

BOVS  wiinted.  .500  hoya  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  tor  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  331  Fourth  .\ve., 
New  Vork  City. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board.  Ad- 
dress W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  tliurough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  ottered  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York,  Monthly  allowance  and  full  luainte- 
iiaiice  is  furnished.  For  further  infurmiitiun 
address  Directress  of  Nurses, 

L\DV,  home  near  Philadelphia,  will  give 
mother's  care  to  infant,  yoiuig  child,  or  young 
family,  1,393,  Outlook, 

Ii'OR  adoption— Attractive,  fair-hnired  baby 
girl  of  eleven  months.  Catholic  home  of  re- 
fineinent  desired.  Apply  610  Elm  St.,  -New 
Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  adoption— Bright,  attractive,  dark- 
eyed  girl  01  ten  years,  excellent  health,  ex- 
ceptional mentality,  fully  oiiihaned.  Apply 
610  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  adoption— Attractive,  fair-haired  girl 
of  ten  years,  sturily  and  strong,  normal  men- 
tality, fully  orphaned.  Apply  tilO  Kim  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

PROFESSIONAL  NURSE  with  good  home 
in  Ohio  college  tow  n  will  care  for  one  or  more 
young  chihii  en  during  summer.  $25  per  w  eek. 
1,394,  Outlook. 

AiMBlTIOUS  WRITERS  send  to-day  for 
Free  copy  America's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  iihotoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful  Writer's  Digest,  688 
Butler  Building,  Ciiiciiiiiati. 

C  H I LDU  EN  Childless  coup'e.  home  in  pri- 
vate grounds.ninety  acres  Connecticut  shore, 
will  care  for  two  children  for  summer,  girls 
preferred,  1,443,  Outlook. 


You 

Can't  Forget 

TJNLESSyou  want  to.  Your 
calendar  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  days  on  which 
your  friends  expect  to  hear  from 
you  with  a  message  of  love  and 
good  wishes. 


this  month  for  the  birthday 
greetmgs,  the  wedding  anniver- 
saries and  other  anniversaries  of 
those  dear  to  you,  and  endear 
yourself  to  them. 

Remember  that  in  a 
few  hours'  time  flow- 
ers may  be  delivered 
by  telegraph  to  any 
address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada 
by   the  Florists' 
Telegraphic  De- 
livery Service. 


•4       %  ^  ^ 


BY  THE  WAY 
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can  be  kept  alive,"  says  tlie  editor 
of  "Notes  from  the  Pine  Mountain  Settle- 
ment School"  of  Harlan  County,  Ken- 
tucky. "They  disappear  in  crowds  and 
floating  populations.  Their  habitat  is 
the  countryside  where  people  are  iiot  be- 
wildered by  new  tunes.  Here  at  tlie 
School  we  do  not  let  in  popular  airs,  in 
order  that  the  children  may  not  forget 
their  own  songs.  A  new  hoy  may  bring 
us  in  a  different  version  of  a  familiar 
ballad,  as  when  some  one  sang  the  well- 
known  'Madam,  will  you  walk  and  talk 
with  me,'  with  this  addition,  learned  at 
home: 

"I  win  give  you  a  little  pachi'  horse. 
That  paced  these  hills  from  cross  to 
cross." 


"The  subjects  of  our  ballads,"  con- 
tinues the  editor  of  "Notes,"  "hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.  Love,  jealousy, 
murder,  faithfulness — we  sing  of  all 
these  themes.  Sometimes  they  are  faith- 
ful pictures,  too,  of  aspects  of  life  found 
only  in  the  Cumberlands.  Let  some  one 
start  the  lively  strains  of  the  Ground 
Hog  Song: 

"Whet  up  your  knife  and  whistle  up 
your  dog, 
We're   off   to   the   hills   to   hunt  a 
ground-hog, 
AVhaok  fal  doodle  all  the  day! 

and  we  Kentucky  mountain  folk  remem- 
ber our  own  struggles  'over  the  hills  and 
through  the  bresh,'  where  once  we 
'struck  that  hog-sign  fresh."  " 

Another  song  has  a  Mother  Goose 
flavor,  but  may  antedate  that  children's 
favorite: 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  lived  by 
myself, 

And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  I  had  I 

laid  upon  the  shelf, 
\\'iny  wong  waddle  to  my  Jack  stra^\• 

straddle, 
To  rrry  .John  far-e  faddle 
To  my  long  ways  home. 


As  an  example  of  mixed  metaphor, 
"S.  R.  O."  contributes  the  following  from 
the  "Daily  Enterprise"  of  Burlington, 
New  Jersey: 

Despite  the  attitude  of  the  tax- 
payers, however-,  despite  the  thin  ice 
on  whi<h  they  were  .skating  at  the 
time,  the  mcmViers  of  the  boar-d  have 
come  forward  with  still  another  shov- 
elful to  throw  on  the  load  and  it  is 
not  surpr-i.sing  that  the  embers  of 
inotcst  have  again  been  farined  into 
f\nme. 


The  spirit  of  indomitable  youth  still 
persists  in  a  New  York  City  employee 
who  has  ju.st  lost  his  job  because  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment. "They  needn't  think  they  can 
keep  me  from  working  with  their  old 
retirement  laws,"  said  the  veteran,  as 
reported  in  a  daily  paper.  "I'll  get  me 
a  job  and  do  sometliing,  I  don't  care 
how  often  they  say  I'm  too  old  to  work. 
I'm  not  old  at  all.  I'm  only  eighty-one, 
and  I'll  live  a  good  many  years  yet.  1 
ne\er  felt  better,  and  I  don't  need  any 
vacation  or  any  rest.    Monday  morning 


O^fHERRICK 
is  selected  by 
the  most 
exclusive 
Apartment 
Hotels  and 

HOMES ! 


Choice  of 
f/ieDiscriminating 

The  chosen  refrigerator  for  $10,000 
per  year  apartments  is  just  as 
available  for  the  most  humble 
home.  You  can  enjoy  these 
quality  features  at  ordinary  refrig- 
erator cost: 

OHERRICK  Cold  Dry  A  ir  Circulation  keeps 
interior  dry  and  clean.  Keeps  food  fresh. 

HERRICK FivePoinllnsulalion maintains 
lowest  temperature  at  least  ice  cost. 

HERRICK  Removable  Drainage  System 
k1  makes  cleaning  easy.  Insures  perfect 
sanitation. 

HERRICK  Outside  Icing— when  speci- 
fied — makes  botherless  icing:  in  summer 
and  iceless  refrigeration  in  cool  weather. 
Water  cooler  attachment  if  desired. 


5  MEMO  for  FREE  BOOKLET!  • 

2  "Food  Safety"  tells  proper  way  to  arrange  * 

I  food  in  any  refrigerator  and  describes  specific  N 

5  advantages  of  the  HERRICK.   Send  now  or  * 

k  clip  this  memo  as  reminder  to  write  soon.  « 


HERRICK  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
1105  River  Street  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 

^ood  keeps  BEST  in  the 

HERRICK 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  REFRIGERATORS 


ME  NEW 
OCEAN  roilSE 

Swampscott. 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  beautiful  hotel  perfectly  ai)i>ouited, 
where  the  cotnfoit  and  pleasure  of 
its  guests  are  constantly  considered. 
Kvei-y  guest  room  coiniects  with  pri- 
vate Ip.itli.  Accommodations  for  450. 
For  i-eservations,  write  or  wire 
K.  K.  Grabow  Company,  Inc. 
K.  K.  Grabow,  President 
Twenty  years  under  the  same  management. 

ISJte  Hotel  dej^xe 
of  New  England 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


WL.  DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONE^'  B^'  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


THE  STAMPED  PRICE 
IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE  PROFITS 


$7^  &$8^  SHOES 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL.DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  je7 


14.00  4$4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low 
est  possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


CntaloB  Free. 

President  ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.. 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


To  Summer  Resort 
Proprietors 

The  Outlook  will  devote  a  special  section  in  its  spring  and  early  summer 
issues  to  advertising  of  summer  resorts,  tours  and  travel.  This  will 
appear  every  week  during  May,  June,  and  July.  The  issue  of  May 
24  will  be  the  Annual  Out-of-Doors  Number  containing  articles  on 
vacation  subjects  and  illustrations  especially  selected.  The  correspond- 
ing issue  of  1921  carried  198  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts. 

Write  us  early  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  copy  suggestions 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BY  THE  WAY— (Continued) 
I'm  going  out  to  look  for  a  job,  and  I'll 
bet  I  find  one." 

Speaking  of  the  canniness  of  the 
Scotch,  the  "Ocean  Times"  says  that  one 
fine  morning  a  small  boy  sat  on  the  curb 
and  cried  his  heart  out.  He  had  lost  his 
Aveekly  penny,  and  searched  for  it  in 
vain.  Presently  an  old  Scot  came  along 
and  offered  comfort.  "Dinna  cry,  lad- 
die," he  said.  "If  ye  dinna  find  it  afore 
dark,  here's  a  match!" 


An  ode  on  transportation  is  wanted  by 
the  Clark  Equipment  Company  of 
Buchanan,  Michigan,  according  to  the 
"Railway  Age,"  and  the  successful  poet 
will  receive  a  thousand  dollars  for  his 
effort  to  idealize  the  mechanics  of  move- 
ment. Last  year  the  same  company, 
which  deals  in  automobile  parts,  gath- 
ered twelve  paintings  by  well-known 
artists  depicting  "The  Spirit  of  Trans- 
portation." It  is  now  proposed  to  pub- 
lish reproductions  of  these  pictures,  ac- 
companied by  the  successful  ode. 

It  is  noted  that  four  of  the  six  judges 
of  the  contest  are  editors  of  strictly 
trade  journals.  Why  not  make  Amy 
Lowell,  Vachell  Lindsey,  and  E.  A. 
Robinson  judges  of  a  contest  for  the 
l)est  designed  carbureter? 


The  chiropractic  practitioner  conies  in 
for  several  digs  at  the  hands  of  the 
humorist  of  the  "Journal"  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  This  one  in 
prose,  from  a  letter  received  by  a  physi- 
cians' supply  house: 

Gentlemen:  I  cannot  say  for  the 
ine.sent  for  you  to  keep  me  on  your 
list  or  not  in  account  of  the  new  laws 
that  is  going  to  be  inafective  in  may. 
might  or  might  not  that  we  had  to 
quit  the  proficiency  of  Chiropractic 
I  will  write  to  you  later.  Yours  very 
truly. 
This  one  in  verse: 

If  your  Iveart  goes  pitter-patter. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter? 
Why  your  spine 
Is  out  of  line! 
If  you  have  a  hob-nail  liver; 
If  the  ague  makes  you  shiver — 
Your  poor  spine 
Is  out  of  line! 


It's  your  spine — 
Fatal  spine! 
But  wh\'  pine? 
That's  the  knack! 
Hear  it  crack? 
Now  it's  back — 
Right  in  line! 
Ain't  lb.  fine? 


~  Overheard  on  a  Thirty-fourth  Street 
cross-town  car  in  New  York  City:  Pas- 
senger— "Conductor,  this  transfer  to  a 
Broadway  car  you  Iiave  given  me  may 
get  me  into  trouble.  It  reads — 'On  sur- 
render of  this  ticket  properly  punched 
southbound  Broadway  conductors  will 
issue  you  a  retransfer.'  and  so  on.  Now 
I  don't  want  to  have  to  punch  any 
Broadway  conductor,  properly  or  im- 
properly." Conductor  (an  Irishnuui  and 
ready  to  follow  up  a  joke) — "Ah  well, 
thini  Broadway  conductors  is  good- 
nalured  guys  and  maybe  they'll  let  ye 
ride  without  takin'  a  b'atin'." 
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"  A  nation  on  wheels,  an  empire  in  the  commotion  and  pangs  of  birth  " 


"Vand  emark's  Folly  "  in  com- 
bination with  The  Outlook 
for  six  months  only  $3.50. 


This  Tremendous  American  Romance  Has  Captured  the  Country 


HERBERT  Quick's  great  historical  romance, 
"  Vandeniark's  Folly,"  has  stirred  the  whole 
country  as  few  American  novels  ever  have. 

It  is  conceded  to  be  an  even  truer  and  more 
moving  story  than  "  Richard  Carvel." 

It  is  the  authentic  epic  of  the  Middle  West, 
revealing  with  thrilling  effect  both  the  quaint 
glamour  and  the  bitter,  brutal  realities  that  attended 
man's  conquest  of  the  soil — a  marvelous  revelation 
of  the  heart  of  America  and  the  battling  of  its 
pioneers. 

R.  D.  Townsend  says  in  The  Outlook  :  "  It  does 
for  the  open  Iowa  prairie  coimtry  in  the  early  set- 
tlement days,  say  from  1855 "on, exactly  what '  Main 
Street '   didn't    do  for 
the  small  town.    It  gives 
a  fair   picture   of  men, 
women,  and  things." 

You  will  need  The 
Outlook  more  than  ever 
duringyour  summer  vaca- 
tioning. Due  to  a  highly 
efficient  change-of-address 
department,  we  can  guar- 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  accept  your  offer  of  The  Outlook  for  six  moiitlis  aiiil 
"  Vandeniark's  Folly." 

1.  I  enclose  F     1  2.  I  enclose  S1.5(),  and  will  send  f  1 
S^i.-W.      |_     J  you  SI  per  month  for  two  months.  |_  J 

Please  check  the  offer  you  select. 


antee  immediate  action  on  all  change-of-address 
orders  received  by  us.  Other  periodicals  often  re- 
quire from  two  to  six  weeks  to  make  similar  orders 
effective.  But  wlierever  you  go  vacationing,  The 
Outlook  will  be  there  each  week  to  keep  yon  re- 
liably informed  as  to  the  world's  most  important 
events.  Many  subscribers  can  dispense  with  news- 
papers during  their  vacations,  but  cannot  get  along 
without  The  Outlook. 

The  regidar  yearly  price  of  The  Outlook  is  #5 
(#2.50  for  six  months)  ;  the  book  retails  for  $2.  This 
special  offer  saves  you  $1.  If  more  convenient,  in 
accepting  this  offer  you  n)ay  make  a  first  pa^'inent 
of  f  1.50,  and  may  send  us  $1  per  month  for  two 
months.  Please  mail  cou- 
pon at  once. 

"  Vandemark's  Folly  " 
(iontains  more  than  400 
])agea  of  thrilling  and  in- 
forming x'eading — whole- 
some and  bracing  reading 
for  the  entire  family.  It 
is  brilliantly  illustrated 
by  Wyeth. 
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Wide  Woiia  FUutus 

i.A\vLi:.s!s.\i;.ss      'iiie  jkish  free  state 


All  altL'lupt  on  the  life  of  Michael  Collins  was  i-eceiitly  made  when  rails  from  this  track  \vere 
removed  in  order  to  wreck  a  train  on  which  it  was  belie\ed  Mr.  Collins  was  tra\eling  to  Wexford. 
He  had,  however,  reached  Wexford  the  night  before,  and  so  the  plot  was  foiled.     The  train  and 
passengers  waiting  to  proceed  are  si^en  in  the  background  while  the  track  is  being  repaired 


THE  INEVITABLE  AT  GENOA 

THE  Genoa  Conference  was  supposed 
to  be  economic;  it  has  been,  in  fact, 
so  far  mainly  political.  This  has 
occasioned  no  surprise.  Every  one  who 
thought  about  the  matter  realized  when 
the  Conference  was  called  that  questions 
of  currency,  and  finance,  and  business 
credit,  and  international  trade  must 
wait  upon  decisions  affecting  the  sta- 
bility and  solvency  of  governments,  and 
in  some  cases  even  the  boundaries  of 
nations.  So  it  has  happened  that  the 
discussion  at  Genoa  has  proceeded  from 
one  political  question  to  another,  includ- 
ing recognition  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ornment  of  Russia,  the  negotiation  of  a 
rudimentary  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  the  proposal  of  a  treaty 
to  establish  a  ten-year  peace  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  now  the  urgent 
desire  of  Lloyd  George  that  the  Confer- 
ence settle  the  still  unsettled  frontiers 
in  Europe. 

With  these  political  questions  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  United  States  is  not  in- 
volved. The  foresight  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  declining  the  invitation  to 
Genoa  has  been  vindicated.  America  is 
interested  in  the  political  as  well  as  the 
economic  problems  of  Europe  as  never 
before;  but  she  did  not  prove  herself 
very  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  settling 
them  at  Paris,  and  slie  has  learned  her 
lesson  of  hands  off. 

Though  political  questions  have  been 
in  the  foreground,  there  has  been  never- 
theless a  continual  and  not  unprofitable 
<lebate  over  problems  that  are  chiefly 
economic.  Out  of  this  debate  there  have 
arisen  some  tentative  conclusions.  One 
of  these  is  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
P^uropean  consortium  for  financing  the 
fommercial  and  industrial  recovery  of 
Russia.  To  the  proposal  of  the  Russian 
'ielegates  that  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment be  favored  with  a  huge  loan  the 
other  delegates  were  not  enthusiastically 
responsive.  As  the  sub-commission  on 
Russian  affairs  declared  in  the  draft  of 
a  preamble  to  propo.sals  to  Russia,  which 
was  adopted'  by  the  sub-commission  on 
April  29,  "Capital  will  flow  into  Russia 
as  soon  as  confidence  returns."  But,  as 
this  sub-commission  intimated,  though 
privation  in  Russia  is  a  menace  to  her 
neighbors,  the  rest  of  Europe  can  get 
along  without  Russia  better  than  Russia 
can  get  along  without  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  order  to  revive  trade,  this  sub-com- 
mission reports  that  several  European 


countries  have  decided  to  institute  an 
international  consortium  with  an  initial 
capital  of  twenty  million  pounds.  Be- 
hind this  capital,  which  would  be  raised 
by  the  "national  corporations  of  each 
country,"  would  be  each  country's  whole 
financial  resources.  Of  course  all  this 
plan  is  subject  to  conditions  which 
would  require  a  Russian  Government 
tliat  will  keep  its  promises,  protect  prop- 
erty rights,  stop  undermining  other 
governments,  and  in  general  abandon 
the  present  practices  of  Bolshevism.  As 
to  the  payment  of  Russia's  pre-war  debts, 
the  proposal  has  been  made  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  sit 
as  chairman  of  a  mixed  commission  to 
decide  questions  that  affect  foreign 
bondholders  and  Russia's  ability  to  meet 
her  obligations. 

There  has  been  a  cloud  of  pessimism 
overhanging  the  Conference  from  the 
beginning.  Repeatedly  there  have  been 
reports  of  the  imminent  dissolution  of 
the  Conference.  This  seems  to  be  what 
one  must  expect  of  international  confer- 
ences nowadays.  The  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris  was  supposed  by  many  observ- 
ers to  be  on  the  point  of  explosion  re- 
peatedly. And  the  Armament  Confer- 
ence at  Washington,  according  to  some 
correspondents,  was  more  than  once  on 
the  rocks.  Lloyd  George  has  done  some- 
thing to  confirm  the  feeling  of  pessi- 


mism at  Genoa,  as  he  has  warned 
Europe  of  the  probability  of  war  if  the 
Conference  does  not  do  what  he  thinks 
it  ought  to  do;  and  a  message  from  the 
Pope  has  also  brought  to  mind  the  fear 
of  war  as  a  probable  alternative.  What 
people  need  to-day,  however,  is  not  the 
stimulus  of  f^ar.  They  need  rather  a 
renewal  of  the  passion  for  justice.  Men 
who  are  governed  by  fear  of  war  may  do 
the  very  things  that  will  bring  on  war; 
but  men  who  are  determined  to  do  justly 
are  likely  to  prevent  war,  and  if  war 
nevertheless  comes  they  will  face  it 
fearlessly. 

TROUBLE  BREEDERS 
IN  IRELAND 

THERE  are  indications  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  irregular  section 
of  the  so-called  Irish  Republican  Army 
to  cease  the  guerrilla  warfare  now  car- 
ried on  here  and  there  spasmodically  in 
Southern  Ireland  and  to  admit  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
willing  to  accept  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  set  up  under  It. 
But  Mr.  De  Valera  still  rages  obstinately 
against  the  acceptance  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  has  not  been  indorsed  by 
all  of  Ireland,  including  Ulster.  He  also 
demands  tliat  the  general  vote  of  the 
Irish  people  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  should  be  post- 
poned for  six  months.    It  is  ardently  to 
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be  hoped  that  Mr.  De  Valera  will  find 
himself  helpless  to  drag  the  minority  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  following  into  agreement 
with  him  on  these  points. 

Such  squabbling  (for  it  deserves  no 
better  name)  is  the  very  food  on  which 
agitation  and  crime  flourish  in  Ireland. 
Both  sections  of  the  Sinn  Fein  have  to 
their  credit,  be  it  said,  united  in  de- 
nouncing some  of  the  most  atrocious  of 
the  lawless  acts  which  have  recently 
taken  place.  The  murder  of  General 
Adamson  and  the  destruction  of  helpless 
people  in  Dunmanway  are  denounced  by 
partisans  of  both  sides  as  outrageous 
and  terrible  crimes.  Yet  It  Is  certain 
that  the  many  crimes  of  which  these 
are  typical  will  continue  so  long  as  an 
irresponsible  body  of  men  claim  to  act 
as  an  "army." 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  in 
Southern  Ireland  is  the  coming  election 
which  will  give  the  present  Provisional 
Free  State  Government  power  and  au- 
thority. The  sooner  it  takes  place,  the 
better.  After  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  spoken,  we  may  be  re- 
lieved from  constantly  hearing  of  mur- 
ders, burning  of  farmhouses,  and  such 
assaults  as  that  which  was  recently  made 
on  Michael  Collins,  the  actual  head  of 
the  present  Free  State  Government.  A 
small  body  of  irreconcilables  can  and 
will  make  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and 
bring  discredit  on  Ireland  until  the  new 
Government  is  clothed  with  proper 
power  to  enforce  peace.  An  indication 
that  the  people  at  large  really  want 
peace  and  progress  was  seen  in  the  re- 
cent so-called  "one-day  strike"  in  South- 
ern Ireland,  which  was  really  a  popular 
protest  against  disorder  and  crime. 

UNCHINAFYING  CHINA 

MANY  things  besides  their  proper 
names  are  hard  to  understand 
about  the  Chinese.  The  way  the 
Chinese  fight  is  one  of  them.  Just  at 
present  there  is  in  China  a  state  of 
what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  we 
would  call  civil  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a 
state  of  civil  war  tliere  for  many  months 
— that  is,  the  Chinese  form  of  civil  war. 
It  has  not  prevented  business  going  on 
much  as  usual;  it  has  not  prevented  the 
whole  of  China  from  being  represented 
by  a  common  set  of  delegates  at  the 
Armament  Conference  at  Washington; 
and  it  has  not  prevented  Chinese  on 
opposite  sides,  even  opposing  leaders, 
from  interclianging  views  on  topics  of 
common  interest,  or  from  being,  in  fact, 
personally  quite  friendly.  All  this  is 
very  different  from  our  conception  of 
civil  war. 

So  also  is  the  Cliinesc  method  of  car- 
rying on  the  military  operations  of  such 


a  war.  When  two  masters  of  chess  en- 
gage in  a  game,  they  rarely  fight  it  out 
to  the  final  checkmate.  When  one  of 
them  finds  himself  in  a  hopeless  posi- 
tion, he  resigns.  It  is  much  the  same 
when  military  chieftains  engage  in  a 
contest  in  China.  One  of  them  maneu- 
A  ers  himself  into  a  position  which  is  to 
the  other's  disadvantage,  and  then  the 
other  resigns  and  much  bloodshed  and 
loss  of  property  are  avoided — theoreti- 
cally. Practically,  if  the  soldiers  knew 
that  they  were  going  to  be  pushed  to  the 
point  where  they  would  have  to  fight  the 
way  that  men  fought  in  Flanders  and  in 
France,  they  would  not  fight  at  all. 
Their  chief  object  in  fighting  is  their 
pay;  and  whichever  general  pays  the 
best  wages  not  merely  in  promises  but 
in  fact  has  at  the  outset  a  great  advan- 
tage. Of  course  there  is  some  fighting, 
and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  casualty  here 
and  there;  but  soldiers  who  are  used  to 
winning  battles  by  maneuvering  with 
the  object  of  receiving  a  decent  living 
are  not  going  to  fight  the  way  soldiers 
do  who  are  willing  to  face  death  for 
what  they  count  a  sacred  cause. 

Just  now,  however,  the  struggle  seems 
to  have  become  more  acute,  and  the  re- 
sulting loss  in  dead  and  wounded  is  re- 
ported to  have  resembled  that  of  what 
we  of  the  Western  World  know  as  war- 
fare. 

The  objects  for  which  the  two  military 
chieftains,- Wu  Pei-fu  and  Chang  Tso-lin, 
are  now  contesting  are,  nevertheless,  not 
such  as  to  fire  Chinese  hearts. 

There  are  some  Chinese  who  look 
upon  China  with  the  same  patriotic  feel- 
ing that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  for  America,  or  Englishmen 
for  England,  or  Frenchmen  for  France. 
The  number  of  such  Chinese  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  last  ten  years  and 
is  increasing.  Still  that  number  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  mass  of  Chinese 
love  their  native  soil,  but  they  do  not 
love  China  as  China.  There  has  been 
no  China  for  which  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  die.  Fighting  and  killing  on  a 
large  scale  never  characterized  any  war 
by  Chinese  "for  China;"  and  yet  never 
in  history  has  there  been  such  fighting 
and  such  killing  as  in  Cliina.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  cost 
in  human  life  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
World  War.  Chinese  are  willing  to  die 
when  necessary.  They  are  probably 
more  fearless  of  death  than  many  peo- 
ples who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  life  in 
a  national  cause.  The  pacifism  of  China 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  what  we  call  patriot- 
ism, and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
most  tyrannous  and  corrupt  form  of 
militarism. 

This  is  why  China  is  what  President 
Koosevelt  called  "Chinafied."   It  was  not 


because  Jie  was  militaristic,  but  because 
he  was  anti-militaristic  and  at  the  same 
time  patriotic  that  he  warned  his  coun- 
trymen against  Chinafying  America.  It 
is  because  there  are  Chinese  that  deplore 
both  the  militarism  of  China  and  the 
lack  of  patriotism  of  the  Chinese  that 
they  are  working  to  un-Chinafy  China. 

Ahead  of  these  truly  patriotic  Chinese 
there  is  a  long  task.  Wi-th  such  Chinese 
all  in  America  should  be  sympathetic. 
As  between  the  two  military  chieftains 
who  have  their  armies  arrayed  against 
each  other  now  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling Peking,  the  seat  of  the  only  gen- 
erally recognized  Chinese  Government, 
there  seems  to  be  not  very  much  to 
choose  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  the  creation  of  a 
real  Chinese  republic.  Some  Americans, 
recalling  that  Chang  Tso-lin  has  a  rec- 
ord as  a  bandit  and  a  reputation  as  a 
tool  of  the  Japanese,  are  hoping-  for  a 
victory  by  Wu  Pei-fu.  Other  Americans, 
knowing  that  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  best- 
known  leader  of  popular  self-government 
in  China,  has  formed  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship with  Chang  against  Wu,  are  hoping 
that  Chang  will  win. 

Whichever  wins,  there  is  likely  to 
emerge  a  more  unified  China  and  a  more 
widely  spread  national  consciousness. 

SUN  YAT-SEN'S  NUTCRACKEiR 

WHEN  the  Manchu  Empire  was 
overthrown  in  1911,  the  succeed- 
ing Republic,  so  called,  was  hailed 
throughout  the  world,  but  the  Republic 
failed  to  function.  The  old  vested  inter- 
ests of  the  Manchu  rule,  unrivaled  for 
corruption  and  incompetence,  have  never 
been  ousted  successfully  by  the  new 
order.  The  old  officialdom  still  practices 
its  sabotage  in  the  jnachinery  of  popular 
government.  These  standpatters  of  the 
old  Middle  Kingdom  have  formed  the 
sinews  and  brains  of  all  the  reactionary 
moves  on  China's  political  chessboard. 
When  Sun  Yat-sen  was  made  Provisional 
President,  they  maneuvered  him  into 
retirement  and  they  brought  about  the 
elevation  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  egged  him  on  to  declare  him- 
self Emperor.  Then,  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Presidency  instead  of 
the  new  and  meaningless  imperial  ofl^ce, 
there  grew  up  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial military  governors  called  Tu- 
chi'ns.  In  the  intervening  years  these 
Tuchuns  have  been  brought  under  the 
domination  of  super-Tuchuns.  One  of 
these  super-Tucluins  appeared,  not  in 
China  proper,  hut  in  that  northern 
dominion  which  China  claims  but  has 
never  controlled — Manchuria.  This  man, 
Chang  Tso-lin,  uneducated  but  brilliant, 
established  a  military  power  which  the 
Japanese  were  very  glad  to  make  use  of 


WHAT  COMPANY  DISCOVER  YOU  ABROAD? 

(CynihcHiic.  Act  IV,  ticnie  2) 


llDiiticr  ill  l.r  .luiiiiial  ( I'aris) 


THERE  ARE  NO  AMERICAN   DELEGATES   AT  GENOA 

"Why,  where  is  Christopher  Columbus  oft  to?" 
"He's  no  longer  sure  tliat  America  exists,  so  he  is  going  away 
again  to  discover  it." 


I-'rom  Georges  Eenoit-Le\  y,  I'aris,  France 
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but  nevertheless  feared.  It  has  been  the 
common  report  for  many  months  that 
this  super-Tuchun  has  dominated  the 
Chinese  Government  at  Peking.  Mean- 
while Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  supporters, 
among  them  the  old  e>perienced  Wu 
Ting-fang,  had  established  the  Southern 
Chinese  Republic.  These  southerners, 
raising  the  battle-cry  of  constitutional- 
ism, ha^e  championed  Chinese  unifica- 
tion, and  behind  Ihem  is  whatever  may 
exist  in  the  way  of  Chinese  democracy. 

Between  this  Republic  of  the  soutli 
and  the  military  dictatorship  of  Chang 
in  Manchuria  there  has  been  a  military 
power  under  the  control  of  a  super- 
Tuchun  by  the  name  of  Wu  Pei-fu. 
What  this  Wu  wants  is  what  all  Tu- 
chuns  want — command  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  He  has  practically  that  in 
the  region  along  the  Yangtse  River. 
Against  Wu  Pei-fu  the  Government  at 
Canton  has  been  helpless  because  of  its 
lack  of  military  power.  Now,  however, 
Sun  Yat-sen  has  apparently  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Manchurian  military 
chieftain,  Chang  Tso-lin,  and  Is  under- 
taking to  crush  Wu  Pei-fu  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement  against  him  from  the 
ijouth  and  north. 

The  nominal  President  of  China,  Hsu 
Shih-chang,  a  futile  old  mandarin  who 
Issues  edicts  from  Peking  to  which  no 
one  need  pay  any  attention,  has  declared 
Ids  Government  neutral  in  this  civil 
war.  Could  anything  seem  to  be  more 
ridiculous?  That  alone  is  enough  to 
siiow  how  far  China  is  from  being  a 
nation. 

If  Chang  Tso-lin  outguesses  Wu  Pei-fu, 
the  question  will  then  arise  whether  he 
will  carry  out  his  alliance  with  Sun 
Yat-sen.  If  he  does,  his  victory  will 
place  the  m<m  of  the  south  in  a  position 
to  control  affairs  at  Peking,  and  become, 
therefore,  dominant  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  China  as  a  whole.  If  Wu  Pei-fu 
shows  that  he  can  outguess  Chang,  it 
may  be  tliat  Sun  Yat-sen  will  then  make 
a  bargain  with  him,  and  in  that  case  the 
men  of  the  south  will  get  influence  at 
Peking.  In  either  case,  will  the  liberal 
and  democratic  movement  that  has  its 
center  at  Canton  really  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  successful  militarists?  Undoubt- 
edly a  sense  of  nationality,  patriotism, 
love  of  liberty,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  privilege  and  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  are  growing  in  China;  but 
they  will  not  grow  up  in  a  night,  or  in 
a  year,  or  in  a  decade.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  is  nothing  involved  in  the 
issue  betwC'Mi  these  two  super-Tuchuns 
who  are  fighting  their  game  of  military 
chess  which  will  be  likely  either  to  re- 
tard or  to  stimulate  to  any  great  degree 
the  development  of  China  toward  unity 
and  freedom. 


BLOW  FOR  BLOW 

SOMK  of  our  readers  who  are  not  inter- 
ested particularly  in  church  organi- 
zations, who  may  be,  in  fact,  rather 
bored  by  the  discussion  of  subjects 
wliich  church  devotees  find  absorbing, 
may  pass  by  as  out  of  the  field  of  their 
interest  the  statement  printed  on  an- 
otlier  page  from  a  Commission  of  Chris- 
tian Chinese.  They  may  find  it  more  to 
their  liking  than  they  think.  It  is  a 
protest  against  the  denominationalisni 
wliich  repels  many  Americans  from 
the  churches;  it  is  a  plea  for  genuine- 
ness in  religious  faith  and  life  which 
many  Americans,  as  well  as  these 
Chinese,  fail  to  find  because  of  the  crust 
of  tradition  and  cant  phraseology;  it  is 
an  afRrmation  of  freedom  to  subject  re- 
ligious tradition  and  doctrine  to  the 
scrutiny  of  science,  a  freedom  which 
many  Americans  believe  is  restricted  by 
custom  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  where  Christianity,  has  become 
crystallized  into  institutions;  and  it  is 
a  demand  that  religious  faith  express  it- 
self in  insistence  upon  justice  and  mercy 
in  both  social  and  international  rela- 
tions. For  generations  America  has 
been  sending  missionaries  to  China  to 
strike  at  evils  there.  In  this  document 
Chinese  have  returned  the  blow  and 
have  struck  at  evils  in  this  country.  The 
blow  is  not  aimed  at  America;  but 
American  sanctimoniousness  and  tradi- 
tionalism, being  in  its  way,  cannot  es- 
cape it.  For  the  benefits  which  Ameri- 
can missionaries  have  brought  to  China 
these  Chinese  are  grateful;  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  in  turn  for  tlie 
benefits  which  these  Chinese  Christians 
may  produce  in  America. 

AN  INSPIRING  EXAMPLE 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  press 
about  the  attitude  of  the  churches, 
their  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  their  emphasis  on  forms 
and  externalities,  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  record  the  experience  of  a 
church  which  under  wise  leadership  has 
proved  that  these  criticisms  are  at  least 
sometimes  unjust  and  that  there  is 
power  in  an  old  and  wealthy  church  to 
adapt  its  ministry  to  changed  condi- 
tions. The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
on  Brooklyn  Heights,  has  just  celebrated 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  To  this 
church,  originally  a  beautiful  Gothic 
building  ministering  to  the  needs  of  a 
wealthy  congregation,  came  in  1904  John 
Howard  Melish  as  rector.  Conditions 
have  greatly  changed  since  the  church 
was  built.  Many  wealthy  families  have 
moved  away  from  Brooklyn  Heights, 
where  Trinity  Church  was  erected. 
Scarcely  had  Mr.  Melish  entered  on  his 
duties  wheiv  the  church  was  confronted 


by  a  building  problem.  The  beautiful 
spire  was  found  badly  disintegrated,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  take  down  the 
whole  spire  above  the  belfry  and  much 
of  the  other  exterior  carving.  The 
money  was  raised,  but  if  the  work  of 
restoration  was  done  the  benevolent 
work  of  the  church  could  not  be  pro- 
\ided  for.  The  church  counted  hu- 
manity as  of  more  value  than  the  build- 
ing, and  the  church  was  left  without  a 
spire.  A  guild  house  was  erected.  Spe- 
cial provisions  were  made  for  its  use  as 
a  club-house.  A  superintendent  was  put 
in  charge  to  direct  athletics,  and  for 
sesenteen  years  this  club  has  held 
the  interest  of  succeeding  groups  of  men 
and  boys  numbering  feevefal  ttitjlisarid; 
A  Girls'  Friendly  Society  was  added  to 
the  boys'  club  and  other  provisions  were 
made  for  neighborhood  work.  The 
church,  remaining  true  to  its  traditions, 
also  remained  true  to  that  catholic  spirit 
which  often  is,  and  always  ought  to  be, 
characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Ohriet, 
so  that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  minis- 
ters of  different  denOhiinations  in  Brook- 
lyn sought  to  obtain  a  general  observ- 
ance of  Lent  by  a  series  of  noon-day 
Community  Lenten  Services,  Holy  Trin- 
ity lent  the  use  of  its  building  for  that 
purpose,  and  these  services  have  been 
held  since  that  time,  generally  attended 
by  large  congregations.  We  are  sure 
that,  measured  by  Christ's  standards, 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  work  more 
than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the 
physical  beauty  of  the  demolished  spire. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 

BowuoiN  CoLLKGE,  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  is  one  of  the  latest  educa- 
tional institutions  to  carry  on  a  "drive" 
for  funds.  The  authorities  and  alumni 
of  that  institution  are  endeavoring  to 
raise  about  half  a  million  dollars  by 
July  1  next  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
General  Education  Board  an  additional 
$150,000. 

Bowdoin  deserves  in  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion the  attachment  and  interest,  not 
only  of  its  graduates,  but  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  because  it  was  the  Alma 
Mater  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
figures  in  American  literature — Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne  and  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow. The  College  .was  established  in 
1794  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow  were  graduated  in  1825.  One 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Pierce,  was  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin,  and  Robert  E.  Peary,  the  dis- 
co\'erer  of  the  Nortii  Pole,  was  educated 
at  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of  1877,  before 
he  went  into  tlie  United  States  Navy.  In 
government  Bowdoin  produced  Tliomas 
B.  Reed  and  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  We 
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loubt  if  any  college  of  its  size  in  the 
Jnited  States  lias  so  large  a  percentage 
)f  internationally  distinguished  gradu- 
ites. 

Bowdoin  has  been  in  the  past  a  dis- 
inctively  literary  institution,  and  we 
'  lope  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  After  all, 
literature,  the  record  of  human  life  on 
his  planet,  which  enables  men  to  know, 
,is  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it,  "the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world" — we  should  add  to  this  that 
literature  is  also  the  record  of  the  best 
ithat  has  been  done  in  the  world — is  the 
basis  of  true  education.  No  amount  of 
laboratories  and  machine  shops,  desira- 
ble as  they  are,  can  take  the  place  of  a 
literary  atmosphere  and  influence  in  a 
scheme  of  broad  general  education. 

Bowdoin  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  old 
New  England  town  and  has  a  delightful 
campus  in  which  the  influences  of  old' 
traditions  and  of  excellent  examples  of 
the  modern  architectural  art  are  mingled. 
Atmosphere  and  tradition  in  education 
are  two  things  that  cannot  be  created  by 
money  alone.  They  require  time  and 
personality  for  their  development.  Bow- 
doin, fortunately,  has  a  long  and  honor- 
able history  both  in  time  and  person- 
ality, and  she  can  therefore  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country 
some  influences  which  newer  and  richer 
and  bigger  institutions  can  neitiier  pos- 
sess nor  give.  Scientific  and  industrial 
and  vocational  education,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  now  the  leader  of  the 
world,  are  eminently  desirable;  but  the 
country  ought  not  to  forget  those  quiet 
oases  in  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  life 
which  somehow  or  other  do  produce  the 
type  of  men  that  Bowdoin  has  con- 
tributed to  American  civilization. 

THE  WAR  POSTAGE  ON 
SECOND-CLASS  MAIL 

IT  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should 
be  that  the  present  oppressive  sys 
tem  of  zone  postage  on  second-class  mail 
matter  was  adopted  as  an  emergency 
war  measure  in  1917.  There  was  a  tacit 
agreement  that  the  rates  should  be  re- 
vised when  the  war  pressure  relaxed, 
but  this  understanding  has  never  re- 
sulted in  action.  Under  the  law  of  1917, 
passed  without  adequate  hearing  or  in- 
vestigation, the  postage  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals  has  increased  year  by 
year  until  it  has  reached  the  maximum 
fixed  by  the  law,  and  is  now  continuing 
at  that  maximum. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
■  opposition  to  this  special  tax  on  intelli- 
;  gence,  all  classes  of  publishers  who  suf- 
}fer  from  it   have   now  united  in  a 
"  r.imon    attempt    to    procure  justice. 

'..spapers  and  periodicals  are  getting 
together  in  urging  upon  Congress  legis- 
lation which  sliould  repeal  the  last  two 


increases  in  the  zone  rates — that  is,  the 
two  increases  which  went  into  effect  in 
the  years  1920  and  1921.  This  would 
cut  in  two  the  increases  which  have 
taken  place  during  and  since  the  war, 
and  the  result  would  be  tiiat  the  Govern- 
ment would  even  then  receive  175  per 
cent  more  tlian  the  pre-war  rates. 

Other  industries  have  received  relief; 
common  justice  indicates  that  similar 
action  should  be  taken  in  respect  to  an 
industry  which  is  not  carried  on  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
knowledge,  encouraging  reading,  and 
diffusing  general  education  and  interest 
in  public  affairs.  It  is  because  of  this 
special  character  attached,  to  the  send- 
ing out  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals  that  second-class  post- 
age rates  was  originally  adopted.  As 
the  American  Publishers'  Conference 
states:  "It  is  generally  admitted  that 
publications  have  become  an  insepara- 
ble part  of  our  National  life.  There  is 
nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  the  home 
paper  or  favorite  periodical,  and  nothing 
can  compensate  their  influence.  A  vast 
majority  of  American  citizens  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  press  for  intellectual 
companionship,  because  reading  is  the 
foundation  of  knowledge.  The  repress- 
ive policy  of  the  Government  as  mani- 
fested in  tiontinuing  war  taxes  is  essen- 
tially uneconomical  and  demoralizing  to 
the  publishing  industry  and  the  reading 
public." 

An  address  lately  made  by  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  John 


H.  Bartlett,  to  advocate  a  "Postal  Im- 
provement Week,"  congratulates  the 
Department  and  the  people  on  the  im- 
mense expansion  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  its  value  to  the  country.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Bartlett  states  that  there 
are  thirty-three  million  copies  of  daily 
newspapers  printed  every  day  in  this 
country,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
handled  by  the  Department,  and  that  the 
greatest  efforts  are  being  made  to  see 
that  the  people  get  their  newspapers 
promptly  and  regularly.  This  applies, 
of  course,  also  to  other  periodicals,  and 
it  is  an  indication  of  the,  value  and  im- 
portance of  periodical  publication  to  the 
country.  The  total  business  turnover  of 
the  Department  is  about  three  billion 
dollars.  This  enormous  business  is  car- 
ried on  at  a  slight  loss — about  three  per 
cent  of  the  turnover;  but  Mr.  Bartlett 
remarks  that  "we  have  done  better  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  for  many  years 
previous"  in  making  the  business  pay. 
This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  an  auspi- 
cious time  for  reducing  measurably  a 
tax  which,  as  it  now  stands,  encumbers 
and  injures  vitally  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  special  and  lower  rate  was 
originally  and  wisely  determined  upon 
to  aid  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

BOSS  CROKER 

THE  death  of  Richard  Croker,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  Tammany 
bosses,  took  place  on  his  Irish  estate, 
Glencairn  Castle,  to  which  he  retired  at 
the  end  of  his  political  career  with  a 
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fortune  of  at  least  $2,000,000,  probably 
a  good  deal  more.  Croker's  rule  over 
New  York  City  was  not  of  the  rawly 
predatory  character  that  marked  the 
Tweed  regime.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
was  ever  proved  definitely  guilty  of  per- 
sonal bribery  and  corruption.  But  he 
was  a  power,  and  there  was  little  done 
in  the  way  of  large  contracts  or  improve- 
ments or  special  privileges  without  the 
boss  and  his  Tammany  associates  having 
early  knowledge  and  chances  for  profit. 
So  the  whilom  boss  finally  lived  in  a 
castle  and  managed  his  race  horses  and 
his  country  estate  in  the  land  he  had 
left  as  the  emigrant  child  of  a  village 
blacksmith. 

Mr.  Croker's  early  career  was  typical 
of  that  of  the  gangster'of  New  York  City 
in  the  period  after  the  Civil  War;  he 
lived  in  a  squatter's  shanty  at  first,  be- 
came a  machinist,  then  a  volunteer  fire- 
man (one  of  the  surest  old-time  methods 
to  get  political  "influence"),  then  leader 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel  Gang,  then 
a  political  henchman,  and  so  on  through 
various  minor  political  offices,  until 
John  Kelly's  death  gave  him  a  chance 
to  seize  the  reins  of  Tammany  Hall. 
Once  he  was  accused  of  killing  a  man 
in  a  brawl,  but  there  was  little  or  no 
evidence,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

It  may  be  said  of  Richard  Croker  that 
he  was  no  hypocrite;  he  held  firmly  that 
the  spoils  belonged  to  the  victor,  and  he 
played  the  game  fairly  according  to  its 
rules  as  he  understood  them.  His  power 
over  men  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  word  was  good  and  that  he 
would  stand  by  his  friends  through 
thick  and  thin. 

The  day  of  the  old-type  individual 
boss'  in  the  great  cities  has  largely 
passed  away;  the  power  of  political  in- 
fluence and  dictation  is  still  there,  but  it 
has  been  put  into  commission,  so  to 
speak;  a  coterie  or  combination  with  a 
plausible  and  nominally  respectable  man 
at  the  head  takes  nowadays  the  place  of 
the  Boss  Kelly  or  Boss  Croker  of  forty 
years  ago.  Perhaps  the  danger  to  a 
city's  welfare  is  more  insidious,  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  bold  or  brutal. 
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A   I'LEDGK  TO  BE  FULFILLED 

Wi;  suspect  that  a  reference  to  the 
"Selective  Service  Act"  will  cause 
.some  of  our  readers  to  think  twice  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  define  exactly  this 
epoch-making  measure.  The  center  of 
our  attention  has  shifted  greatly  since 
1917. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  have 
not  forgotten  this  measure  or  what  it 
meant  to  them.  They  are  the  oflicerK 
anrl  f'nlis(»>fl  mrn  who,  under  its  proA  is- 
inns,  f-nlered  llie  arnile«  of  (ho  United 
States  when  wo  look  up  the  gage  of 
haMIr!  In  the  Wiirld  War.    Some  of  I  hose 


(U)  Ivuysloue 

MARSIIAr,  JOFFRE  WELCOMED  Iif  NEW  YORK  {ITY 
The  fan.ous  French  Ma.-sha,  i.s  here  seen  «ith  Gaston  Liebert,  French  Con.su,-(;enera,  at 
New  York,  on  the  Marshars  arrival  from  the  West 


who  have  particular  reason  to  remember 
this  measure  are  still  in  hospitals  or  are 
still  suffering  from  the  poison  gas  and 
shells  which  shattered  their  lives.  Those 
disabled  men  who  are  ^also  oflScers  are 
pointing  at  the  clause  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act  which  reads:   "All  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  forces  herein 
provided  for  other  than  the  Regular 
Army  shall  be  in  all  respects  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  pay,  allowances,  and 
pensions  as  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  corresponding  grades  and  length  of 
service  in  the  Regular  Army."    As  the 
Commander  of  the  Association  of  Dis- 
abled Emergency  OflScers  of  the  World 
War  has  pointed  out:  "The  only  pension 
allowed  officers  of  tlie  Regular  Army  for 
disability  is  retirement  pay— and  Con- 
gress told  the  emergency  officer,  by  this 
act,  that  he,  too,  was  to  be  pensioned  in 
like  manner— by  being  retired."  Emer- 
gency officers  in  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are  already  cared  for  on  a  basis 
on  all  fours  with  this  provision.  So 
also  are  those  men  who  accepted  pro- 
visional  commissions   in   the  Regular 
Army,  although  in  training  and  experi- 
ence they  differed  little,  if  any,  from  the 
men  classed  as  emergency  officers.  It 
seems   only   fair   that   the  emergency 
officers  should  be  similarly  taken  care  of. 

There  is  a  bill  known  as  the  Senate 
Bill  1565,  which  extends  the  right  of  re- 
tirement to  emergency  officers  who  suf- 
fer from  at  least  thirty  per  cent  perma- 
nent disahjlity.  It  provides  that  their 
rrtirenient  monpy  shall  come  from  the 
Veterans'  Miireau,  and  not  from  the  re- 
lirpniont  funrls  of  llie  Regular  Army-  a 
provision  drsigncd  (o  (i|i\  ial(>  opposil  idii 


from-tlie  War  Department.  The  bill  haj 
already  passed  the  Senate.  It  seems 
right  that  it  should  pass  the  House  am 
receive  the  President's  signature. 

Something  of  the  experiences  ant 
mental  attitude  of  our  soldiers  is  showi 
in  an  article,  written  by  a  Avoundet 
officer  who  has  spent  more  than  twi 
years  in  Governmental  hospitals.  whicF 
we  hope  to  publish  in  an  early  issue.  K 
is  a  plea  for  understanding  which  wil 
move  many. 

JOFFRE 

EVEN  the  title  Mareclial,  which  de 
notes  the  highest  military  grade  ir 
the  French  army,  seems  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  man  whom  America 
greeted  for  a  few  days  on  his  second 
visit  to  this  continent  and  then  bade 
farewell  to  as  he  sailed  on  April  29  foi 
his  home.  There  are  some  men  whose 
simple  greatness  makes  titles  seem 
shabby.    Joffre  is  one  of  these. 

What  proved  Joffre's  greatness  was  not 
a  long  career,  but  virtually  a  single  and 
supreme  act.  And  that  act  was  not  merely 
the  product  of  military  genius.  It  was 
(he  natural  fruit  of  a  moral  character. 

When  the  Germans  began  (heir  as- 
satilt  upon  France,  there  was  hut  one 
thing  tor  the  French  to  do.  They  mohil- 
ized  (heir  armies  according  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  French 
S(aff  for  such  an  exigency.  Relying! 
upon  the  neutralized  territory  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  barrier  against  altack,  the 
French  had  arranged  to  place  their 
armies  at  (he  expo.sed  fronder  (o  (he 
soudi  of  Verdun.  AVhrn  (he  orders  for 
niohili/.alion  wen(  tordi,  (hey  could  not 
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be  revised.  Meantime,  while  the  German 
armies  swept  up  through  Belgium  unop- 
posed except  by  the  few  troops  that 
could  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  and  the  British, 
Joffre   swung    his    troops    around  on 
Verdun    as    a    pivot    until    the  line 
stretched  east  and  west  between  Verdun 
and  Paris.    There  was  time  then  for  an 
advance  from  that  point  to  meet  the 
Germans.    If  the  Germans  could  be  en- 
countered near  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
driven  back,  northern  France  would  be 
saved.  What  pressure  was  brought  upon 
Joffre  to  do  this  no  evidence  is  needed 
to  make  clear;  it  can  be  imagined.  Why 
leave  this  beautiful  and  rich  portion  of 
France  to  be  ravaged  by  the  Boche?  It 
is  easy  enough  for  a  man  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  order  to  attain  a  great  object : 
but  it  requires  simplicity,  singleness  of 
mind  and  heart,"  and  great  courage  to 
sacrifice  for  a  great  object  what  Joffre 
was  called  upon  to  sacrifice— a  great 
area  of  his  beloved  country.    There  be- 
tween Verdun  and  Paris  he  waited.  The 
Germans,  counting  on  the  volatile  and 
impulsive  character  they  attributed  to 
the  French,  expected  to  find  the  French 
armies  coming  out  to  meet  them,  and  so 
they  sought  the  French  flank  somewhere 
between  Paris  and  the  coast;  but  they 
sought  it  in  vain,  for  it  was  resting 
securely  on  the  Fortress  of  Paris.  Com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  attack  in  the  cen- 
ter, they  met  their  defeat;  for  there  tlie 
resilient  and  impulsive  character  of  the 
French  soldier,  which  Joffre  knew  how 
to  use  when  the  time  came  to  use  it, 
showed  itself  in  the  rusli  upon  the  Ger- 
mans even  after  the  French  lines  were 
broken,  and  turned  a  seeming  rout  into 
the  victory  which  four  and  a  half  years 
before  the  armistice  won  the  war. 

In  this  moral  quality  there  is  a  re- 
semblance between  the  French  marshal, 
Joffre,  and  the  American  general.  Grant, 
.whose  character  as  a  military  leader  is 
the  subject  of  an  editorial  on  another 
page.  It  was  exceptionally  fitting  that, 
just  before  his  departure,  Joffre  should 
have  been  the  chief  figure  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  Grant's  bust  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
at  New  York  University. 

To  Joffre,  the  great  soldier  and  greater 
man,  America  owes  the  security  which 
enabled  her  to  prepare  for  her  part  in 
the  final  victory.    The  tribute  which 
this  country  paid  to  him  on  iiis  recent 
visit  was  one  which  may  have  fatigued 
him,  hut  one  which  we  hope  he  recog- 
nized as  genuine  and  as  fresh  as  that 
tribute  which  America  paid  him  on  his 
visit  during  the  war.    And  it  was  a 
tribute  to  him,  not  only  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man,  but  as  a  Frenchman.    It  was  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  Americans  of 
.  what  they  owe  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  France. 
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ON  TRIAL  FOR 
TREASON 


IN  the  ancient  court-house  of  Charles 
Town,  West  Virginia,  in  which  John 
Brown  was  tried  and  convicted  for 
treason  against  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  arraigned  for  trial  a  number 
of  labor  leaders,  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  on  charges  of  treason 
against  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  with 
many  others  they  are  charged  with  mur- 
der also.  We  recall  no  other  prosecution 
for  treason  against  a  State  since  1787, 
when  the  leaders  of  Shays's  Rebellion 
were  convicted  in  Massachusetts,  but 
not  executed.  The  inciters  of  the 
Whisky  Insurrection,  Aaron  Burr,  John 
Brown,  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  in- 
dicted for  treason  against  the  United 
States. 

The  nature  of  the  treason  charges,  the 
events  that  led  to  the  indictments,  and 
the  fact  that  those  events  were  the  cul- 
mination of  a  bitter  struggle  between 
the  unions,  striving  to  organize  the 
West  Virginia  coal  fields,  and  the  opera- 
tors, striving  to  keep  the  unions  out, 
make  the  trials  of  National  interest  and 
of  industrial  significance. 

Apportion  blame  and  sympathy  as  one 
chooses,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  we 
have  had  nothing  since  1865  so  closely 
resembling  civil  war  as  the  march  of 
the    union   miners   and    their  sympa- 
thizers,   last    August    and  September. 
This  invasion  by  several  thousand  men 
was  met  by  forces  of  deputy  sheriffs, 
State  police,  and  armed  citizens;  ma- 
chine guns  as  well  as  rifles  were  used; 
for  nearly  a  week  skirmishes  took  place; 
there  was  at  least  one  pitched  battle; 
only   by   the   intervention   of  Federal 
troops  was  the  trouble  stopped  and  the 
miners  disarmed  and  sent  home.  So 
strong  is  the  hostile  feeling  to-day  in 
Logan  County,  at  which  the  invasion 
was   directed,   that   wh.en  indictments 
were  found  it  was  necessary  to  ask  for 
a  change  of  venue  to  Charles  Town,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.    Nine  of 
the  prisoners,  press  accounts  state,  were 
brought  to  court  handcuffed  and  chained, 
with  a  deputy  sheriff  holding  the  end  of 
the  long  chain  like  a  driver. 

Treason  against  a  State  is  defined 
much  as  is  treason  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  alleged  that  these  labor 
leaders  rai.sed  forces  and  waged  war 
against  the  State,  tliat  they  defied  the 
martial  law  that  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Mingo  County  (adjoining  Logan),  and 
that  they  counseled,  aided,  and  abetted 
(constructively  at  least)  in  the  killing 
of  a  certain  deputy  sheriff.  Insurrection, 
robbery,  and  conspiracy  are  also  charged. 
One  young  man,  William  Blizzard,  the 
head  of  a  sub-district  of  the  United  Mine 


Workers,  lias  already  been  pu(  on  actual 
trial.  J 

The  prosecuting  iiltorncy  declared 
his  intention  "to  show  tliat  the  purpose 
of  levying  this  war  on  the  part  of  ttie 
defiendant  and  his  co-conspirators  was  to 
destroy  the  sovereignty  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  counties  of  Logan  and  Mingo." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  defense's  attor- 
ney declared  that  the  coal  counties  of 
the  State  were  votoriously  ruled  as  an 
industrial  autocracy  tlirough  a  vicious 
company-armed-guard  system.  He  add- 
ed: "The  individual  turmoil  which 
has  so  long  disgraced  this  section  is  a 
direct  result  of  this  system.  It  is, a  tril> 
ute  to  the  sterling  Americanism  of  tlie 
hardy  mountaineers  thnt  they  do  not 
tamely  submit  to  a  forcible  deprivation 
of  their  civil  rights  by  an  army  of  com- 
pany guards.  Governor  Morgan  was 
elected  on  a  platform  pledging  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  system." 

What  kind  of  civilization,  what  kind 
of  individual  initiative,  is  there  in  a 
West  Virginia  mining  "camp"? — they 
don't  call  it  a  town.  One  of  the  editors 
of  the  "Survey"  in  that  paper's  recent 
"Coal  Graphic"  number  made  a  striking 
picture   of  things  as  he  found  them: 


No  one  owns  his  own  house;  he 
cannot  acquire  so  much  as  title  to 
property.  No  one  runs  a  store,  oper- 
ates a  garage,  or  sells  groceries  or 
haberdashery  to  his  fellow-townsmen. 
No  one  amuses  them  in  a  movie 
theater.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  .say  that 
no  one  does  the.sc  things.  The  coal 
company  does  them  all.  It  owns  all 
the  houses  and  rent.s  them  to  the 
miners.  It  owns  the  store,  the  pool- 
room, the  movie  theater,  and  often 
helps  to  build  the  school  and  the 
church.  It  often  owns  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  if  there  is  one.  The  com- 
pany empIo>s  the  physician  and  col- 
lects a  small  sum  monthly  from  each 
miner  to  help  pay  him.  Sometimes  it 
supplements  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
and  as.sists  the  minister  in  makin?; 
both  ends  meet. 

The  company  owns  all  the  land  and 
everything  upon  it.  It  therefore  con- 
trols the  life  and  activities  of  the  little 
community.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
sanitation;  if  sewage  disposal  is  ade- 
quate, the  credit  belongs  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  company's  ownership  some- 
times extends  to  the  roads,  so  that  it 
can  control  insress  and  esi-ess.  In 
some  counties  the  company  is  the 
employer  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  an.l 
is  therefore  responsible  foi-  polic«^ 
supervision.  In  hogan  Coimly  tho 
operators  paid  out  $61,000  last  year, 
as  the  president  of  the  Losan  Coal 
Operators'  Association  testifie<l  before 
the  Kenyon  Committee,  in  salaries 
for  deputy  shcriff.s. 

The  defense  contends  that  the  miners' 
march  was  not  against  the  State  or  its" 
sovereignty,  but  against  "repression  of 
free  speecli  and  free  assemblage  and  the 
other  intolerable  conditions  maintained 
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by  the  operators  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts." The  prosecution  avers  that  the 
mine-owners  were  entitled  to  protection 
from  tlie  State,  and  that  the  march  was 
an  attempt  to  unionize  the  miners  by 
force. 

It  would  be  improper  and  unfair  to 
comment  on  the  issues  and  evidence  of 
a  criminal  trial  before  they  go  to  the 
jury.  One  thing,  however,  is  just  plain 
Americanism:  Order  njust  be  preserved 
and  disorder  punished.  But  it  must  be 
done  by  the  responsible  officers  of  State 
or  Nation.  There  has  been  an  overbear- 
ing attitude  among  both  uniofis  and 
capitalists.  Associations  of  bpth  kinds 
have  been  laying  down  the  law  and  en- 
forcing their  own  behests.  The  public 
will  not  endure  too  much  of  this.  Mr. 
Gompers  has  lately  made  the  greatest 
error  of  his  life  in  saying  that  organized 
labor  has  no  use  for  the  courts.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  want  no  private  armies, 
generaled  and  paid  by  employers.  The 
right  of  free  speech*  and  free  peaceable 
meeting  and  discussion  is  not  worth 
much  if  the  decision  as  to  what  those 
rights  mean  is  to  be  left  to  privately 
paid  armed  guards  or  if  one  party  to  an 
individual  dispute  Is  a.llowed  to  pay 
deputy  sheriffs.  The  New  York  "Trib- 
une" asserts  editorially:  "It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mingo 
marchers  to  organize  Logan  and  Mingo 
Counties  by  force,  but  the  coal  operators 
of  those  two  counties  had  previously, 
and  since  then  have,  resisted  by  force 
even  a  discussion  of  unionization." 

The  courts  and  the  Legislatures  still 
function;  to  them  and  to  p«ublic  senti- 
ment must  be  left  the  task  of  deciding 
what  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  tyr- 
anny and  obstinacy  of  unions  of  labor 
and  associations  of  capital  whenever  and 
wherever  injury  to  the  community's  'in- 
terest exists. 

A  MATTER  OF  NAVAL 
MORALE  AND  NATION- 
AL SELF-RESPECT 

AN  adequate  navy  may  be  defined  as 
consisting  of  the  right  number  of 
ships  with  the  right  sized  crew, 
with  the  right  kind  of  spirit.  The  Arma- 
ment Conference  provided  for  the  right 
number  of  ships.  Congress  seems  to 
have  set  its  heart  upon  destroying  the 
two  other  factors  in  our  definition. 

Some  of  the  possible  danger  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Navy  may  be  glimpsed  in  a 
letter  which  came  to  us  not  long  ago 
from  a  naval  officer's  wife.    She  writes: 

We  have  no  vole,  wo  havo  no  po- 
litical power,  thoroforc  wo  nro  tho 
only  diroftion  in  whioli  ocononiio.i  can 
l)o  made.    We  do  not  feel  at  all  that 


our  end  is  due  to  the  wholly  admira- 
hle  Hug-hes  or  the  Conference,  you 
see.  But,  if  we  must  be  eliminated 
for  politics,  can't  it  be  done  with 
dignity?  It  seems  incredible  that,  a.s 
we  have  heard,  we  are  to  be  cut  and 
cut  in  pay  until  we  have  to  resign  to 
exist.  My  husband,  with  many 
others,  was  demoted  in  January,  los- 
ing the  rank  he  won  in  the  war  and 
$70  a  month.  Now  we  are  all  to  havo 
another  cut  in  June.  Here  is  our 
personal  dilemma  (and  I  know  of 
many  others  much  more  serious) : 
Our  boy's  teeth-stralshtening  must 
stop,  our  application  for  a  good  school 
for  him  in  1923  must  be  withdrawn, 
he  must  be  taken  now  from  an 
excellent  school  here  (giving  the  first 
adequate  instruction  of  our  rovinr,- 
lives)  and  placed  in  a  particularly 
poor  public  school,  we  must  give  up 
some  or  all  of  our  precious  life  insur- 
ance, we  must  go  in  debt  for  uniforms 
(bha!),  and  we  must  sell  at  a  great 
sacrifice  our  home  in  New  York  State, 
which  we  inherited  and  which  has 
been  in  my  husband's  family  foi- 
many  generations.  For  the  lack  of 
enough  to  pay  the  upkeep,  we  must 
lose  all  we  had  to  depend  upon  for 
old  age.  Through  all  the  years  of 
deprivation,  separation,  and  striving 
to  keep  out  of  debt,  Service  people 
have  cherished  the  idea  that  theirs 
was  a  very  honorable  calling  and  thnt 
eventually  they  would  be  given  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  difficult, 
expensive,  transient  life.  The  war 
seemed  to  bring  this  consummation 
nearer — and  now! 

In  replying  to  this  naval  officer's  wife, 
we  suggested  that  we  might  wish  to 
publish  some  of  her  letter  in  The 
Outlook.    She  has  written  us  again: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  one  may 
.say  to  The  Outlook,  as  is  frequently 
said  to  us:  "But  look  at  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Blank  and  the  So-and-So's. 
Don't  tell  me  Navy  people  are  poor!" 
This  is  a  most  imfortunate  feature  of 
our  plight  and  a  difficult  one  to  speak 
of.  More  and  more  are  our  officers 
marrying  rich  wives.  And  that  is  the 
I'russian  system,  isn't  it?  More  and 
more  of  them  are  going  in  debt,  and 
the  younger  ones  marry  with  the  idea 
that  children  are  out  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  is  tho 
long  separation  of  families,  for  tho 
wives  are  no  longer  able  to  follow  tho 
ships  or  to  meet  their  husbands  in 
any  port  that  the  ships  may  be  in 
for  weeks  or  months.  They  havo  not 
money  for  traveling  expenses,  nor  for 
the  cheapest  boarding-places. 

An  item  which  those  in  civil  life 
never  think  of  is  the  constantly  re- 
curring expense  of  moving,  which 
normal  housekeepers  know  only  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  Kach  time  a 
family  moves  and  resettles  there  is 
both  the  big  initial  expense  and  tho 
cost  of  stocking  a  house.  Innumorn- 
ble  times  I've  given  or  thrown  away 
remaining  groceries  and  standard 
Iirovisions  only  to  duplicate  them  in  a 
new  place  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  oi' 
months. 

And  now  the  income  tax,  from 
which  wo  were  oxemi)t  during  tho 
war,  is  again  visited  upon  us.  And  tho 
very  best   Senator  Wadswoi-lh  (our 


true  friend)  can  hope  to  get  for  us — 
the  best,  mind,  and  they  doubt  being 
able  to  get  that  much — is  less  than 
we  have  had  these  last  two  years. 
Ah,  well! 

Accidental  financial  reverses  and  dis- 
aster come  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
But  such  a  change  in  the  standard  of 
living  as  is  portrayed  in  the  extracts 
from  the  letters  which  we  have  pub- 
lished here  are  changes  which  are  prod- 
ucts of  a  real  and  controllable  injustice. 
Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
never  been  paid  in  accordance  with  their 
responsibilities.  In  a  partial  exchange 
for  this  low  standard  of  pay  they  have 
had  permanent  employment,  assurance 
of  retirement  pay,  and  last,  but. not  least, 
the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  public 
service.  The  dangerous  cut  in  the  naval 
personnel  and  the  reduction  in  pay  will 
do  much  towards  the  elimination  of  this 
intangible  but  powerful  benefit.  Accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  upon  which  we  think 
we  can  rely,  the  maintenance  of  a  Navy 
with  a  personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  ratio  would  cost  each  person  in 
the  United  States  less  than  one  dollar  a 
year.  Even  if  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
decides  to  ignore  the  ratio  established 
by  the  treaty,  it  should  at  least  do  what 
it  can  to  keep  faith  with  the  naval  per- 
sonnel which  remains. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 

WISE  men  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  fools  learn 
only  from  their  own,"  is  an 
old  proverb.  There  is  one  lesson  which 
we  may  all  wisely  learn  from  the  life  of 
General  Grant,  which  began  a  hundred 
years  ago — he  never  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  he  never  evaded  a  responsibility 
which  did  belong  to  him. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration to  comprehend  the  perplexity  of 
the  problem  which  confronted  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  issue  seems  simple 
to  us  now,  but  not  so  then.  There  were 
Union  men  in  the  South  and  secession- 
ists in  the  North,  men  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  slavery  fighting  to  extend  it  and 
men  who  were'  indifferent  to  slavery 
fighting  to  overthrow  it,  men  who  were 
passionately  determined  to  retain  the 
seceding  States  and  men  who  wished  to 
let  the  erring  sisters  go,  men  to  whom 
compromise  was  more  abhorrent  than 
war  and  men  to  whom  war  was  more 
abhorrent  than  compromise,  and  men 
who  were  dazed  by  the  sudden  catastro- 
phe and  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 
"What  are  you-uns  coming  down  here  to 
fight  we-uns  for?"  asked  a  captured 
mountaineer  of  his  Northern  captor. 
The    Union    army    shared    this  per- 
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plexity.  Some  Union  generals  returned 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  and 
promised  to  put  down  slave  insurrection 
with  an  iron  hand;  others  accepted 
fugitive  slaves  and  set  them  to  work 
digging  earthworks;  and  two  generals 
issued  emancipation  proclamations.  The 
proposal  to  arm  the  slaves  and  enlist 
them  in  the  Northern  armies  aroused  in 
Northern  circles  great  enthusiasm  and 
equally  great  indignation.  General  But- 
ler's ingenious  solution  of  the  problem 
was  largely  accepted;  he  said  fugitive 
slaves  were  contraband  of  war,  and  the 
term  "contraband"  remained  a  popular 
title  of  free  Negroes  throughout  the  war. 
Some  men  entered  the  war  furious  at 
the  leaders  who  had  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  Union,  some  with  a  sincere 
and  patriotic  desire  to  fight  as  little  and 
as  gently  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  in- 
crease the  sectional  hostility.  Seward's 
device  to  provoke  a  war  with  England 
so  as  to  unite  North  and  South  in  a 
common  defense  furnishes  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  futile  hope  enter- 
tained by  some  in  the  North  that  the 
Civil  War  might  somehow  be  made  in- 
conclusive and  short-lived. 

When  the  Union  was  threatened  by 
Civil  War  and  the  guns  of  the  revolu- 
tionists were  turned  on  Sumter,  Captain 
Grant  tendered  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  country  which  had  given  him  his 
education,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end 
he  was  animated  by  a  single  desire — the 
desire  of  a  soldier  to  win  the  war.  All 
political  questions  he  left  to  the  political 
authorities.  He  promised  neither  to  re- 
turn fugitive  slaves  nor  to  emancipate 
them.  What  his  views  were  about 
slavery  were  not,  I  think,  given  to  the 
public. 

These  views  certainly  did  not  enter 
into  or  in  any  way  affect  his  campaign- 
ing.   He  was  a  soldier;   the  soldier's 


responsibility  he  took,  and  he  took  no 
others. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  August  3,  1862,  he  wrote: 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  but  one  de- 
.sire  in  this  war,  and  that  is  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion.  I  have  no  hobby 
of  my  own  with  regard  to  the  Negro, 
either  to  effect  his  freedom  or  to  con- 
tinue his  bondage.  If  Congress  passes 
any  law  and  the  President  approve.s. 
I  am  willing  to  execute  it.  T^aws  are 
certainly  as  binding  on  the  minority 
as  the  majority.  I  do  not  believe  even 
in  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
laws  and  official  orders  by  the  army. 
One  enemy  at  a  time  is  enough,  and 
when  he  is  subdued  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  settle  present  differences. 

At  first  he  had  no  soldiers  under  him, 
only  the  material  out  of  which  soldiers 
are  made.  His  first  engagement  was  the 
capture  of  Belmont.  It  could  be  only 
temporarily  held,  however.  The  raw 
troops  were  disorganized  by  their  vic- 
tory. Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy 
they  set  about  plundering,  while  their 
colonels  shouted  and  made  stump 
speeches  for  the  Union.  Before  they 
could  be  reformed  they  were  surrounded 
by  Confederate  troops  reinforced  from 
the  river.  The  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Grant,  whose  reply  was:  "If  that  is 
so,  we  must  cut  our  way  out  as  we  cut 
our  way  in."  They  did  so,  and  he  was 
the  last  to  land  on  a  transport  protected 
by  a  Federal  gunboat.  I  was  at  that 
time  living  in  Indiana,  and  well  remem- 
ber the  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
greeted  the  report  of  his  response  to  a 
suggestion  of  surrender:  "We  have 
whipped  them  once,  and  I  think  we  can 
do  it  again."  It  gave  courage  not  only 
to  his  troops  but  to  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  who  were  im.patient  with  the 
slow  progress  of  the  pick-and-.shovel 
campaign  conducted  by  more  conserva- 
tive   generals,    and    who  instinctively 


felt,  what  General  Grant  subsequently 
affirmed,  that  when  neither  party  is 
well  disciplined  nothing  is  gained  by  de- 
lay. The  one  party  can  take  advantage 
of  delay  as  well  as  the  other.  The  .same 
eager  and  adventurous  spirit  accom- 
plished, without  orders  or,  I  believe, 
even  permission  from  the  cautious  Hal- 
leck,  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in  the  Cum- 
berland River,  which  gave  to  General 
Grant  throughout  the  West  the  sobriquet 
of  "Unconditional  Surrender  Grant." 

A  year  and  a  half  later  came  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  forces  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  of  what  had  been  supposed 
by  friend  and  foe  to  be  an  impregnable 
fortress.  The  Vicksburg  campaign  has 
always  seemed  to  me  the  most  romantic 
feat  of  the  Civil  War.  I  refer  to  it  here, 
however,  not  to  emphasize  the  general- 
ship which  planned  and  accomplished 
this  result,  but  because  it  illustrates  in 
a,  remarkable  manner  the  type  of  cour- 
age which  from  start  to  finish  charac- 
terized General  Grant.  To  run  a  fleet  of 
gunboats  and  transports  past  the  bat- 
teries at  Vicksburg  when  "only  two  of- 
the  steamboat  masters  were  willing  to 
encounter  the  danger,"  to  undertake  this 
hazard  only  with  volunteers  (and  only 
such  were  taken),  then  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  below  Vicksburg  and  put  the 
Federal  army  between  two  Confederate 
armies,  one  in  Vicksburg,  the  other  com- 
ing to  its  relief,  to  whip  the  one  and 
then  capture  the-  other,  required  the 
kind  of  courage  which  takes  responsi- 
bilities and  invites  risks  of  disastrous 
failure,  risks  to  others  as  well  as  to 
one's  self,  in  order  to  aqjjieve  success. 
This  seems  to  me,  when  accompanied  by 
good  judgment  and  wise  supervision  of 
details,  to  be  perhaps  the  highest  form 
of  courage  known  to  history. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


FIVE  MEN  THAT  EUROPE  WATCHES 

THE  OPENING  HOURS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 
EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  GENOA 
BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


WE  are  in  the  Palazzo  San  Gior- 
gio, a  picturesque  building  dat- 
ing from  1200  and  the  century- 
old  seat  of  the  Genoese  merchant  princes. 
There  were  doubtless  enough  seats  in 
the  hall  for  the  princes;  but  there  are 
not  near  enough  .seats  up  here  for  the 
hundreds  of  journalists  now  in  Genoa. 
Doubtless  the  Genoese  did  not  expect  so 
many. 

Below  is  spread  out  an  enormous 
green-covered   table,  parallel   with  the 


sides  of  file  room.  The  table  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  one  I  saw  at  the 
Washington  Conference — indeed,  at  the 
sides  are  double  rows  of  seats  for  the 
delegates  to  this  International  Eco- 
nomic Conference,  in  addition  to  the 
seats  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Back  of 
all  these  are  t!ie  seats  for  tlie  attaches 
and  experts  and  other  notabilities;  here, 
again,  the  seats  are  very  many  more  in 
number  than  at  Washington. 

The  people  are  assembling.     At  the 


middle  of  thie  table  opposite  me  at  the 
other  end  of  the  liall  is  the  Italian  dele- 
gation; to  its  right  the  French,  and  to 
its  left  the  British.  Beginning  right 
and  left  down  each  side  of  tlie  great 
square  are  tlie  Japanese  and  the  Bel- 
gians, respectively.  Now  the  Germans 
are  coming  in;  they  are  being  shown 
places  quite  down  the  side — rather  a 
change  from  their  expected  position  in 
(he  world  when  they  began  tlie  late  war. 
And  now,  most  curiously  awaited  of  all 
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come  the  Russians  and  appropriately 
find  their  seats  at  the  bottom  table,  as 
becomes  the  humblest.  To  the  general 
surprise,  among  their  subordinates  they 
introduce  two  women,  and  these  women, 
like  most  of  the  other  Russians  here, 
vaguely  recall  Tartar  and  Mongol  types. 

Just  under  where  I  sit  are  two  nobler 
figures.  Monsignore  Signori,  Archbishop 
of  Genoa,  in  his  crimson  robe  and  red 
beretta,  is  spealcing  with  General  Gon- 
zaga.  Heroic  in  size,  a  blaze  of  decora- 
tions covering  his  breast,  the  General 
wears  more  proudly  an  empty  sleeve.  In 
this  vast  room,  with  place  for  a  thou- 
sand persons,  these  are  the  most  strik- 
ing figures.  But,  if  I  do  not  miss  my 
guess,  they  will  seemingly  decrease  in 
apparent  size  and  importance  and  the 
figures  of  certain  civilians  will  become 
proportionately  great. 

One  of  those  civilians,  a  man  hitherto 
unknown  in  America,  now  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  row  opposite  me.  He  is 
calling  the  Conference  to  order.  He  is 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  and  the  head 
of  the  Italian  delegation.  His  name  is 
Facta.  With  his  long  white  mustache 
in  a  grand  military  sweep,  he  looks  like 
.a  cavalry  officer  who  has  left  his  uni- 
form at  home.  But  he  speaks  like  a 
hard-headed  Wall  Street  man.  That  is 
(he  kind  of  business  person  they  raise 
in  tliis  business  town  of  Genoa  and  in 
tlie  adjoining  province  of  Piedmont, 
from  which  Facta  comes.  Giolitti,  also 
a  Piedmontese,  and  many  times  Premier, 
is  sucli  a  person  too.  It  may  be  held 
tliat  he  is  really  Prime  Minister  now, 
for  Facta  has  long  been  his  lieutenant. 
Tliat  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Facta,  sixty-one  years  old,  has  not  made 
his  own  mark.  He  has.  He  was  hardly 
over  tlie  prescribed  age  wlien  he  became 
Consigliere  Comunale,  or  city  father  of 
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his  home  town  of  Pinerolo,  and  was  not 
yet  in  the  thirties  when  he  was  made 
Pro-Sindaco,  or  Vice-Mayor.  For  nine 
terms  he  has  been  a  Representative  in 
Parliament.  A  lawyer  and  jurist  of  dis- 
tinction, he  has  been  valuable  there,  as 
also  in  various  Cabinet  positions,  espe- 
cially as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  A  Radical  Liberal,  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  parliamen- 
tary groups,  and  now  he  is  making  a 
further  favorable  Impression  by  his 
short  address  of  welcome  (immediately 
translated  into  English  and  French)  ; 
and  by  his  longer  inaugural  address  as 
President  he  will  doubtless  deepen  that 
impression. 

David  Lloyd  George,  British  Prime 
Minister  and  head  of  the  British  delega- 
tion, now  rises  to  propose  Facta  as  per- 
manent President  of  the  Conference. 
Lloyd  George  is  no  sooner  on  his  feet 
than  he  receives  the  compliment  of  dead 
silence  and  intense  attention,  as,  indeed, 
is  due  to  the  dominating  figure  here; 
for  to  him  more  than  to  all  others  put 
together  is  the  credit  for  calling  this 
Conference — perhaps  he  wants  it  to 
cloak  his  hitherto  very  questionable 
Russian  policy.  His  is  an  ungraceful 
figure;  a  massive  man,  he  seems  like  a 
cluink  from  an  oak-tree  trunk.  His  face 
is  softened  by  his  yellowish  hair  and 
mustaciie,  by  the  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  by  his  ready  smile.  From  that 
massive  frame  you  rather  expect  a  bass 
voice,  and  are  surprised  at  hearing  a 
tenor  instead.  As  its  Welsh  owner  uses 
it  without  the  usual  English  hesitation — 
the  guttural  hemming  and  hawing — the 
voice  has  a  grateful  sound.  It  produces 
just  the  tone  needed  for  the  ingratiating 
and  persuasive  effect  desired. 

And  now  there  rises  the  appropriate 
seconder  of  the  motion,  a  virile  figure. 
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the  energetic  ex-Premier  Barthou,  head 
of  the  French  delegation.  His  is  the 
most  resonant  and  sonoious  voice  so  far. 

Of  course  Facta  is.  chosen,  and  of 
course  he  makes  an  admirable  inaugural 
address. 

Now  Lloyd  George  rises  again.  In  his 
hand  he  holds  a  lot  of  notes  on  little 
slips  of  paper  and  whips  on  his  glasses 
to  consult  them.  Then  he  whips  off  his 
glasses  and  speaks  directly  to  his  audi- 
ence for  a  moment,  only  to  repeat  the 
process.  His  gestures  are  not  remark- 
able, the  favorite  one  being  to  slap  one 
hand  upon  the  other.  He  speaks  with 
great  clearness  and  lucidity. 

Then  Barthou.  He  made  a  ringing 
speech.  Then  Ishii,  the  head  of  the 
Japanese  delegation,  whose  speech  was 
read  for  him  in  French  by  one  of  his 
subordinates,  and  in  such  amazing 
French  that  a  near  neighbor  of  mine 
sighed:  "Blon  Dicu,  comme  c'est  difflcilc 
do  comprendre  le  japonuis!"  Then  a 
terse  speech  from  Theunis,  head  of  the 
Belgian  delegation,  received  with  much 
applause,  in  which  it  was  easy  to  see  a 
persistence  of  the  special  sympathy  for 
his  outraged  country. 

When  the  president  announced  that 
the  German  delegation  had  the  floor, 
particular  interest  was  manifested.  The 
worthy  Wirth,  Cliancellor  of  Germany, 
arose,  but  speedily  wore  out  the  pa- 
tience of  the  audience  as  soon  as  it 
had  satisfied  itself  with  a  good  look  at 
liis  solid  and  portly  person.  Perhaps 
the  memory  of  tlie  tragic  treachery  at 
Gleiwitz  a  day  or  two  before,  where 
twenty  P'rench  soldiers  had  been  slaugh- 
tered— a  foretaste  of  tlie  war  of  revenge 
—made  him  keep  liis  voice  low  in  a 
speech  about  three  times  too  long.  As 
to  the  length,  one  of  my  companions 
whispered:  "Wirth  is  trying  to  make  up 
for  the  international  conferences  from 
which  the  Germans  have  been  excluded." 
As  to  the  conciliatory  matter  of  the 
speech,  however,  a  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  muttered  contemptuously:  '•frs  ne 
soiit  que  des  pli  rases" — they  are  only 
phrases;  meaning  that  the  big  Wiirt- 
temberger's  generalizations  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  particular  things  he 
wanted  to  "put  over."  The  long  address 
was  then  read  by  a  German  "expert"  in 
indifferent  French  and  English.  People 
were  getting  impatient.  Popular  inter- 
est here  has  not  concerned  itself  very 
much  with  the  Germans  in  general,  any- 
how. They  have  been  discounted  in 
advance.  The  man  in  the  street  felt 
that  he  knew  thus  about  wliat  the  Ger- 
mans would  say.  But  he  did  not  know 
what  tlie  Russians  wouki  say.  Hence 
the  greater  interest  in  them.  Anyway, 
what  a  difference  between  lively  Lloyd 
George  and  ponderous  Wirth! 

And  now  comes  the  Russians'  turn. 
Tchitcherin  rises.  He  is  Bolshevik 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  vice- 
head  of  llie  Russian  delegation,  Lenine 
re.serving  the  lieadsliip  for  himself, 
should  lie  decide  to  come.  Tchitclierin 
has  a   rather  tall,  somewhat  stooped 
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Kadel  &  Herbert 

LLOYD   GEORGE    (CENTKR)    AND   SIGNOR  SCHANZER 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  DELEGATION  (LEFT 


FOREGROL  NU) 


(C)  Underwood 


A  GROUP  OF  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONFER- 
ENPE,  PHOTOGRAPHED  AT  RAPAI,LO 

I*ft  to  jiglit — IJtvinoff,   Verowsky,  Joffe,  Gt'iieryl  V;u;liowsUy, 
NouiosUy   jtiul    (standing:)  Sliwkin 


figure,  inexpressive  eyes,  and  monoto- 
nous voice,  and  yet  we,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  typical  Bolshevik,  are 
surprised  to  see  revealed  rather  the 
more  aristocratic  person  onpe  in  the 
Czar's  service.  There  is  also  another 
surprise.  Facta,  Lloyd  George,  Barthou, 
VVirth,  have  spoken  in  their  native 
tongues.  Thus  Tchitclierin?  Not  he! 
He  knows  that  it  would  not  get  him 
mywhere.  He  speaks — or  rather  in- 
ones — without  hesitation,  but  also  with- 
3Ut  haste,  in  beautiful  French.  Now 
that  he  finishes,  he  immediately  begins 
igain  and  delivers  the  speech  once  more 
in  beautiful,  if  somewhat  labored,  Eng- 
lish! The  speech  is  a  generalization  as 
f.o  economic  Russia  and  her  importance 
in  the  world.  But  Tchitcherin  (the 
Italians  pronounce  it  as  we  do,  but  they 
spell  it  "Cicerin,"  which  looks  simpler) 
ilso  proposes  the  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject which  he  must  very  well  have 
<nown  had  been  excluded  from  the 
igenda — the  official  list  of  subjects  to  be 
considered  at  the  Conference. 

This  brought  instant  thunder  from 
Barthou.  Evidently  he  plays  with  all 
His  cards  on  the  table  and  face  up!  A 
Tiember  of  the  French  Academy,  he 
?nows  precisely  how  to  describe  what 
hose  cards  mean.  He  is  speaking  with 
sharpness  and  severity.  Perhaps  he 
night  be  less  categorical  and  peremp- 
•ory;  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  ham- 
;  ner  out  each  syllable,  as  a  meticulous 
I  schoolmaster  would  do.  But  what 
l^'ould  you?  There  are  the  Boches  and 
I  he  Bolsheviks  right  in  front  of  Barthou, 
!ind  Tchitcherin's  proposal  shows  how 
i"eady  they  are  to  trip  up  the  order  of 
I  he  Conference  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
^rench. 

Now  comes  again  the  Lloyd  George 
enor  voice.  Oil  is  being  poured  on  the 
roubled  waters.  How  would  the  Welsh- 
nan's  far-famed  opportunism  now  show 
tself?  We  are  apparently  listening  to 
!ii  paternal  address.  It  now  becomes  a 
S'rlendly  conversation,  and  now  an  after- 


dinner  speech.  Lloyd  George  is  liumor- 
ous,  ironical,  .jovial,  serious.  In  his 
earlier  "set  speech"  he  has  already 
shown  the  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties, saying  that  a  citizen  of  Genoa  was 
the  discoverer  of  America  and,  "as 
Genoa  discovered  America  to  Europe,  I 
am  hopeful  that  Genoa  once  more  will 
render  another  immortal  service  by  re- 
discovering Europe  to  America." 

Amid  the  startled  and  angry  counte- 
nances all  about  him,  Lloyd  George  now 
remarks  that  "there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
plosive than  a  Peace  Conference."  Some- 
how, this  seems  all  of  a  sudden  to  warm 
the  austere  hall  of  the  ancient  merchant 
princes,  whose  colossal  statues  have 
been  coldly  looking  down  upon  us  from 
their  niches.  The  Welshman  supports 
the  Frenchman  but  appeases  the  Rus- 
sian by  gentle  banter.    Finally,  Lloyd 
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George  lets  down  Tcliitclierin  wifli  a 
dull  thud.  Still  in  apparently  tender 
tones,  but  now  with  menace  in  them,  he 
warns:  "The  European  ship  is  too 
heavily  laden.  Do  not  add  to  the  weight, 
Mr.  Tchitcherin.  .It  might  sink  the  ship 
and  perhaps  you  would  be  one  of  the 
drowned.  Finish  tliis  voyage  without 
trying  to  put  your  hand  on  the  rudder. 
We  will  welcome  you  on  another  \  oyage 
when  we  know  what  kind  of  a  passenger 
you  are." 

The  Conference  will  need  Lloyd 
George's  nimble  brain  and  lambent  wit 
to  steer  straight  through  its  complexi- 
ties of  subjects,  but  especially  to  steer 
straight  through  its  varying  and  varia- 
ble human  makeup.  Lloyd  George  can 
help  it  do  both,  because  he  is  both  poli- 
tician and  statesman.  A  politician 
knows  men,  and  he  knows  men.  A 
statesman  knows  about  things,  and  so 
does  he.  But  a  man  who  really  knows 
men  through  and  through,  as  Roosevelt 
did  and  as  Lloyd  George  does,  a  man 
who  does  not  know  men  only  half-way, 
as  do  most  so-called  politicians,  is  per- 
haps harder  to  find  than  is  a  statesman. 
So  Lloyd  George  may  not  be  far  wrong 
when  he  says  that  he  has  known  many 
statesmen  but  few  real  politicians. 

The  Confei-ence  will  need  even  more, 
I  believe,  the  backbone  of  a  Barthou, 
who  cannot  forget  the  scorn  of  another 
ex-Premier's  words,  those  of  Clemenceau, 
"We  do  not  treat  with  criminals."  Yet 
if  France  is  now  represented  at  Genoa 
and  America  not,  it  is  because  the  posi- 
tion of  France  is  very  different  from 
ours,  no  matter  how  great  the  basic  feel- 
ing of  friendship  between  the  two  Re- 
publics. 

At  all  events,  on  the  opening  day  of  a 
great  international  Conference  like  this, 
could  you  get  together  as  chief  repre- 
sentatives five  more  differing  men — the 
shrewd  Briton,  the  incisive  Frenchman, 
the  very  up-to-date  Italian,  the  solid 
Teuton,  the  mystic  Slav? 

Genoa,  April  10,  1922. 


THE   TRAGEDY   OF   INDUSTRIAL  WAR 
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JEFFERSON 
COUNTY 
COURT  HOUSE, 
CHARLES 
TOWN, 
WHERE 
MINERS  ARE 
ON  TRIAL  FOR 
TREASON 

In  this  historic  town 
John  Brown  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to 
death  for  treason  in 
1859.  Twenty-three 
miners  have  been 
placed  on  trial  here 
on  the  same  charge 
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A  TYPICAL 
MINING 
SETTLEMENT 
IN  HAKIilSON 
COUNTY, 
AVEST  VIRGINIA 

This  is  (>!K!  of  tlie 
largest  coal-producing 
.sections  in  the  State. 
Striking  miners  are 
said  still  to  reside 
here  in  houses  erected 
and  o\>ned  hy  the 
operators 


lulernuUuual 


EXPOSITIONS    EAST    AND  WEST 


THE  PEACE 
COMMEMORA- 
TIVE 
EXHIBITION 
IX  TOKYO, 
JAPAN 

Perniaiicnt  buildings 
costing  millions  have 
been  ert-cted  for  this 
exhibition,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in 
Japan 


Kadel  &  Herbert 


FRENCH 
COLONIAL. 
EXPOSITION 
AT 

MARSEILLES, 
FRANCE 

The  French  Govern- 
ment has  erected 
many  handsome  build- 
ings for  this  Exposi- 
tion, which  are  res- 
torations of  the  ruined 
temples  and  palaces 
of  Angkor  made 
l<no\vn  to  the  West 
by  the  vivid  writing 
of  Pierre  Loti.  The 
Kmperor  of  Annani 
has,  it  is  reported, 
opened  the  Exposition 
in  person 


Kadel  &  Herbert 


MOTHER  THOUGHTS 

BY  MARTHA  M.  F.  HUBBELL 


I 


WOULD  go  proudly 

And  bow  my  head  no  more. 


How  can  I  walk  humbly 
Before  High  God, 
Bearing  on  my  shoulders 
This  immeasurable  load? 

My  burden  of  the  loss  of  him. 

So  great  it  is,  and  sore, 

I  must  go  proudly. 

And  bow  my  head  no  more. 


FITTING  SOLDIERS  TO  FARMS  IN  CANADA 


IN  the  autumn  of  1917.  like  many  an- 
other Canadian  soldier's  wife  in 
those  war-weary  months.  Bertha 
Stauffer,  of  Leduc,  Alberta,  received  the 
dread  intelligence  that  her  husband  had 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice:  and  she 
realized  that  she  was  left  alone  to  face 
the  future,  with  her  two  boys,  six  and 
seven  years  of  age,  to  support  and  edu- 
cate. 

While  the  pensions  which  Canada 
pays  the  dependents  of  soldiers  who 
died  as  a  result  of  service  overseas  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  those  paid  by 
any  other  country  that  participated  in 
the  war,  and  in  most  cases  are  more 
generous,  they  are  at  best  only  a  guar- 
anty against  actual  want;  they  are  not 
capable  of  supplying  the  little  luxuries 
which  by  most  people  are  nowadays  con- 
sidered necessities.  And,  be  that  as  it 
may,  Mrs.  Stauffer  was  a  true  mate  for 
a  warrior;  she  was  not  content  to  sit 
quietly  and  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  a 
pension. 

As  it  happened,  early  in  that  same 
year  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  with 
tlie  double  object  of  re-establishing  re- 


BY  D.  M.  LE  BOURDAIS 

turned  soldiers  into  civil  life  and  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Food-rationing  was  at  its  height, 
and  a  concerted  effort  was  being  made 
to  place  every  available  acre  under  cul- 
tivation. Many  men  were  being  dis- 
charged from  the  army  unfit  for  further 
fighting  who  had  had  previous  experi- 
ence on  the  land  and  whose  disabilities 
were  not  sufficiently  serious  to  interfere 
very  greatly  with  farming  operations. 
But  two  or  three  years'  absence  from 
Canada  and  the  financial  sacrifice  usu- 
ally entailed  thereby  rendered  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  great  majority 
of  these  men  to  acquire  the  necessary 
equipment.  Therefore  provision  had 
been  made  whereby  duly  qualified  re- 
turned soldiers  could  receive  loans  from 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing raw  or  improved  land,  providing 
live  stock  and  implements,  and  making 
permanent  improvements. 

Originally  this  financial  assistance 
was  designed  only  to  enable  those  sol- 
diers who  had  filed  on  the  free  home- 
steads of  the  northwest  to  secure  equip- 
ment and  nmke  improvements;  but,  the 


free  lands  proving  less  extensive  than 
was  at  first  taken  for  granted,  the 
scheme  was  made  applicable  for  the  pur- 
chase and  impro\ement  of  raw  or  im- 
proved lands  in  any  part  of  Canada.  To 
administer  the  act  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners was  created  and  local  ad- 
visory committees  were  appointed  in  the 
principal  centers  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion. 

The  Soldiers'  Settlement  Act  being  ap- 
plicable to  women,  either  the  dependents 
of  soldiers  or  those  who  had  themselves' 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  (such, 
for  instance,  as  nurses),  and  having' 
been  reared  on  a  farm,  Mrs.  Stauffer  de-; 
cided  to  take  advantage  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act.  She  looked  around  for 
a  suitable  piece  of  land,  and  near  Sex- 
smith,  Alberta,  in  the  far-famed  Peace 
River  District,  finally  succeeded  in 
locating  a  nice  half-section — one  quarter- 
section  as  a  homestead,  and  the  other  by 
virtue  of  her  being  a  war  widow.  It 
was  good  land,  but  much  of  it  was  cov- 
ered with  brush  and  would  require  clear- 
ing. 

By  this  time  the  season  of  1918  had 
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hahies  came  to  ukd  dioku  kor  this  convention,  many  or  the  women  have  recently 

<()ME  FROM  overseas  TO  MAKE  A  HOME  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
liiHtrurlloii  on  mibjuots  of'lntoreet  to  womon  on  a  fnriti  homo  was  plvcn  and  <  nti  i  l.ilniiu  nt  was 
rrovldcil  by  the  people  of  Red  Deer.     Transportation  was  paid  by  the  local  brunch  of  tlie  Red 

Cross  at  Reil  I  >rvv 


DEMONSTRATION  IN  BUTTER-MAKING  AT  THE  SHORT  C'OTTRSE  FOR  SOLDIER  SETTLERS 
WIVES  AT  RED  DEER,   ALBERTA.     SEVENTY  WOMEN  ATTENDED  THIS  DEMONSTRATION, 
WATCHING   EVERY  STEP  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  GOOD  BUTTER 


practically  passed,  and  not  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  in  the  nature  of  agricul- 
tural operations  that  year;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment advanced  a  preliminary  loan  of 
$300  in  order  that  a  start  might  be  made 
in  clearing  and  breaking  the  land  and 
assembling  some  of  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  farm 
buildings. 

To  the  city  dweller  there  can  be  noth- 
ing more  desolate  than  the  picture  of 
one  of  these  new  homesteads  in  the 
Canadian  northwest.  It  is  probably  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  nearest 
railway  and  the  nearest  village — or  it 
•would  not  be  open  for  homestead  pur- 
poses. Generally  speaking,  the  home- 
steader must  be  a  real  pioneer  and  must 
e-xpect  to  go  beyond  the  thin  fringe  of 
civilization.  When  he  first  arrives  upon 
his  location  with  his  initial  supply  of 
building  materials  and  his  inadequate 
farming  equipment  and  sits  down  beside 
the  small  heap  which  they  make  upon 
the  face  of  the  countryside,  and  looks 
forward  to  all  the  hardship  and  toil  that 
are  entailed  in  his  proposed  attempt  to 
car\e  out  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
family,  his  makeup  must  indeed  contain 
no  small  element  of  the  heroic  if  he  is 
not  to  waver  in  his  determination. 

Early  the  next  spring  Mrs.  Stauffer 
was  back  at  the  homestead.  The  Board 
had  granted  a  further  loan  of  $1,500  for 
the  purchase  of  live  stock,  farm  imple- 
ments, fencing,  and  building  materials. 
Before  the  end  of  April  the  little  dwell- 
ing was  sufficiently  near  completion  for 
her  to  move  in.  Up  to  this  time  the 
work  had  been  done  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  field  staff  of  the  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board,  but  now  Mrs.  Stauffer 
took  personal  charge  of  her  homestead 
and  hired  a  capable  man  to  do  the  heavy 
work.  Of  course  she  still  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  Board's  supervisor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  periodical 
visits. 

It  was  not  possible  that  first  season 
of  actual  farming  to  get  much  land  un- 
der crop,  as  there  was  so  much  unpro- 
ductive work  to  be  done,  but  six  acres 
-were  seeded  to  oats.  And  during  the 
summer  the  clearing  and  breaking  con- 
tinued. The  last  loan  having  been  ex- 
pended, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
wisely  expended,  an  additional  loan  of 
Ifl.OOO  was  granted  in  July  to  enable  her 
to  buy  horses  and  cattle  and  to  complete 
the  buildings.  By  October  fifty-six  acres 
had  been  broken,  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
fencing  had  been  erected,  and  forty  tons 
of  hay  had  been  cut  and  stacked. 

Needless  to  say,  the  revenue  from  the 
farm  that  first  year  was  not  very  great : 
but  Mrs.  Stauffer  had  raised  sufficient 
feed  to  maintain  her  stock  throughout 
the  winter,  and  from  the  sale  of  cream, 
butter,  and  eggs  was  able  to  support  her- 
self and  her  boys. 

The  homesteader's  life,  however,  is 
beset  by  many  anxieties.  Mrs.  Stauffer 
was  looking  forward  to  the  winter  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  security  iii  (he  pos- 
session of  a  few  good  cattle  and  suffi- 
cient hay  to  feed  them,  when  six  head 
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died  from  eating  poisonous  weeds.  But 
these  things  must  be  faced!  The  long 
winter  passed  somehow,  and  spring 
found  Mrs.  Stauffer  still  with  her  face 
to  the  future. 

Money  was  required,  however,  for  seed 
and  to  pay  for  further  fencing  and  land 
clearing.  The  Board  advanced  $200 
more.  Sixty  acres  were  placed  in  crop 
this  year  and  a  good  garden  was 
planted.  Then,  while  the  crop  grew  day 
by  day,  additional  land  was  cleared  and 
broken.  The  prospects  of  an  excellent 
harvest  were  bright,  for  the  year  1920 
was  exceptionally  favorable  in  the  Peace 
River  District.  The  wheat  was  turning 
nicely  in  the  hazy  days  of  early  autumn 
and  Mrs.  Stauffer  was  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  golden  grain  would 
be  on  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  its  equivalent  placed  to  her 
credit  in  the  bank,  when  there  arose  one 
of  those  sudden  storms  which  are  the 
dread  of  every  prairie  dweller;  and 
when  it  was  over  and  the  sun  had  burst 
forth  again  in  all  its  former  splendor 
nothing  remained  of  that  beautiful  crop 
but  a  mass  of  tangled  and  broken  stalks, 
half  covered  witli  hail. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow.  But  Mrs.  Stauf- 
fer was  still  undismayed.  She  concluded 
that  her  best  plan  would  be  to  move  in 
to  Sexsmilh  for  the  winter,  where  she 
would  be  able  to  get  work,  leaving  a 
reliable  man  in  charge  of  the  farnL 
Early  the  next  spring,  however,  she  was 
back  on  the  farm  superintending  the 
seeding  of  seventy  acres.  This  time  for- 
tune deigned  to  smile;  and,  according  to 
the  latest  reports,  Mrs.  Stauffer  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board  as  one  whose  success  was  as- 
sured. But  they  have  had  to  change  her 
name  on  their  office  files,  for  she  has 


recently  taken  unto  herself  a  husband; 
and  in  this  new-found  happiness  we 
shall  leave  her. 

Mrs.  Stauffer's  experiences  have  been 
given  somewhat  in  detail,  as  they  ex- 
hibit both  extremes  of  fortune.  Out  of 
the  twenty-six  odd  thousand  soldier 
settlers  who  have  been  placed  on  the 
land  through  the  agency  of  the  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board  it  is  possible  to  select 
a  great  many  cases  having  particular 
interest;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  story  is  one  of  hard  work,  careful 
management,  and  steady  development. 
In  a  surprisingly  small  percentage  of 
cases — about  four  per  cent — have  fail- 
ures been  recorded  up  to  date.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  applicants  have  been  selected. 

The  applicant  for  a  loan  under  the 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Act  must  be  able  to 
show  a  good  record  as  regards  character, 
must  have  had  farming  experience,  and 
must  otherwise  satisfy  a  board  com- 
posed of  responsible  persons  in  his  own 
neighborhood  that  he  or  she  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  making  a  success 
on  the  land.  The  applicant  must  also 
make  an  initial  payment  equivalent  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
to  be  bought.  Loans  are  granted  up  to 
a  maxinuim  of  $7,500,  which  Includes  a 
maximum  of  $4,500  for  the  purchase  of 
land;  $2,000  for  live  stock,  implements, 
and  other  equipment;  and  $1,000  for 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements. 
Loans  for  the  purchase  of  land  are  re- 
payable in  twenty-five  annual  install- 
ments, amortized  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  Stock  and  equipment  loans  are- 
payable  in  six  annual  installments, 
amortized  at  the  same  rate.  Interest  is 
not  charged,  however,  and  installments 
of  principal  and  interest  do  not  become 
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WILLIAM  JOHN,  SON  OF  SERGT.  A.  LAGIMODIKRIO  (GREAT- 
GREAT-GRAM)SOX  OF  THE  FIRST  WHITE  WOMAN  IN  WEST- 
ERN   CANADA)    AMONG    THE   BIG   PUMPKINS    ON  DADDY'S 
FARM   NEAR  LORETTE 


HERE  ARE  TWO  SOLDIER  SETTLERS  BUILDING  THEIR  PRAIRIE 
HOME  IN   MANITOBA.     NOTE  THAT  THE  HOUSE  IS  BEING 
OCCUPIED    BY    THE    HOME-MAKERS    WHILE    STILL  UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


due  until  the  settler  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  a  crop.  In  cases 
where  crop  failures  occur,  or  where  for 
other  reasons  beyond  the  settler's  con- 
trol he  fails  to  meet  his  payments,  the 
arrears  are  reamortized. 

Many  soldiers  have  preferred  to  en- 
gage in  mixed  farming  rather  than  incur 
the  risks  which  the  prairie  grain-grower 
has  to  encounter.  One  of  these  is  John 
Hare,  of  Belmont,  Colchester  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  who  secured  175  acres  of 
improved  land  in  October,  1919.  His 
loans  total  $4,700.  The  first  year  he 
marketed  the  following:  Potatoes,  $625; 
oats,  $375;  roots,  $120;  hay,  $875;  gar- 
den crops,  $525;  while  $360  was  received 
from  the  sale  of  butter.  These  items  are 
all  such  as  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Board  goes  to  prove  that  the  settler' 
who  possesses  the  inclination  to  work 
very  rarely  fails. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  mixed 
farming:  John  A.  Brown  bought  a  farm 
of  55  acres  in  the  Hemingford  District, 
Quebec,  in  April,  1919.  His  receipts  for 
the  first  year  were:  Maple  sugar,  $200; 
hay,  $360;  potatoes,  $50;  apples,  $75; 
sale  of  stock,  $100;  oats,  $175;  and  $800 
from  milk.  This  was  also  improved 
land  in  an  old  settled  community. 

A.  Lagimodiere,  of  Lorette,  Manitoba, 
likewise  bought  improved  land.  In  spite 
of  partial  incapacitation  by  reason  of 
wounds,  the  Board  decided  tliat  he  was 
a  good  risk,  and  in  August,  1919,  ad- 
vanced him  funds  for  the  'purchase  of 
240  acres  of  excellent  Manitoba  land. 
His  total  advances  to  cover  land,  equip- 
ment, and  improvements  amounted  to 
$7,030,  but  he  was  able  to  earn  $3,890 
the  finst  year,  even  though  much  of  his 
work  was  necessarily  unproductive. 

diaries  Henieyer  emigrated  to  Alberta 
from  the  United  States  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  tlie  war,  served  in 
France  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Bat- 
talion, C.  E.  F.,  and  was  demobili/.od  in 
the  spring  of  1919.  Later  on  in  the 
same  year  the  Oovernnient  threw  open 
a  number  of  Indian  Reserves  for  pur- 


chase by  returned  soldiers,  among  them 
the  Bob  Tail  Reserve,  near  Ponoka, 
Alberta.  The  Bob  Tail  Reserve  was  sub- 
divided into  thirty-two  homesteads. 
Situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  and  well-settled  locality,  this 
land  was  eagerly  sought  and  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  was  many  times 
greater  than  the  supply  of  homesteads. 
As  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  the 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  decided  to 
offer  the  farm  sites  by  lot.  Among  the 
fortunate  applicants  was  Charles  He- 
meyer.  He  secured  additional  loans 
with  which  to  provide  the  necessary  live 
stock,  implements,  and  permanent  im- 
provements, and  in  the  interval  has 
developed  his  holdings  into  a  very  valu- 
able farm.  He  is  unmarried  and  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  therefore  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  his  position  of 
splendid  isolation  will  long  continue. 

Not  all  the  farmers  in  the  prairie 
provinces  are  confirmed  grain-growers. 
J.  W.  Hosford  is  a  case  in  point.  After 
being  demobilized  at  the  end  of  his  two 
and  a  half  years'  service  in  the  C.  E.  F., 
he  decided  to  buy  a  farm  near  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  and  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose a  loan  of  $6,000.  He  has  specialized 
in  dairying,  and  has  now  a  fine  herd  of 
dairy  cattle.  His  cows  average  among 
the  highest  in  the  province  in  milk  pro- 
duction, one  producing  as  much  as 
15,200  pounds  of  milk  in  1920,  while  two 
cows  alone  returned  him  a  profit  of  $700. 
In  that  year  his  income  from  all  sources 
was  over  $3,000,  including  the  following 
items:  Milk,  $1,600;  sale  of  hogs,  $330; 
wheat,  $760;  and  $384  from  oats.  Hos- 
ford is  an  Irishman,  keen,  intelligent, 
energetic,  and  has  the  assistance  of  a 
capable  wife.  He  is  of  the  type  that 
makes  good  wherever  you  find  it;  but 
the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Scheme  has 
given  him  a  start  such  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  attain. 

Literally,  thousands  of  similar  cases 
from  every  part  of  the  Dominion  could 
he  cited.  Tliese  men  have  materially 
added  to  tlip  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  Canada,  and,  besides  providing 


homes  for  themselves  and  their  families 
free  from  the  attentions  of  the  rent  col- 
lector, many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
earn  really  attractive  incomes. 

After  being  placed  in  his  future  home 
the  soldier  is  not  turned  adrift  to  face 
the  uncertain  lot  of  the  farmer  without 
further  consideration.  The  local  super- 
visor makes  periodical  calls  on  him  and 
is  ever  ready  with  advice  and  assistance 
when  required.  Perhaps  of  greatest  aid 
to  the  settler  is  the  department  known 
as  the  Home  Brancli,  whose  function  is 
to  co-operate  more  particularly  with  the 
farm  wives.  Thousands  of  returned 
soldiers  brought  brides  with  them  from 
overseas,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
totally  inexperienced  in  farm  work. 
The  Home  Branch  provides  educational 
correspondence  courses  suited  to  the 
farm  and  household;  it  sends  out  regu- 
lar bulletins  dealing  with  timely  sub- 
jects; and  arranges  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  at  convenient  centers  free 
courses  of  lectures  by  experts  on  various 
phases  of  farm  and  household  economics, 
supplemented  by  practical  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  Soldiers'  Settlement  Scheme  has 
probably  not  been  sufficiently  long  in 
operation  for  its  experience  to  date  to 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 
future.  The  present  period  of  depres- 
sion, in  which  the  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  products  have  declined 
most  tragically  (from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmer);  is  submitting  the  Scheme 
to  a  very  severe  test,  and  doubtless  one 
or  two  seasons  more  will  be  necessary 
before  any  definite  verdict  can  be 
reached.  But  the  general  impression 
among  those  best  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  that  it  has 
fully  succeeded  in  serving  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  created — to  help  towards 
re-establishing  the  soldier  in  civil  life 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  tiie 
back-to-the-land  movement. 

One  complaint  that  is  somewhat  gen- 
eral, and  which  seems  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable foundation,  is  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  (lie  lands  houglit  under  tlie 
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Soldiers'  Settlement  Scheme  were  pur- 
chased at  a  time  when  prices  had  about 
reached  their  highest,  and,  as  a  result, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  the  soldier 
settler's  property  now  shows  a  very 
serious  depreciation  in  value.  More- 
over, in  each  case  the  purchase  price 

THE  CHILD, 

I-THE  G 

THE  weight  of  a  child  is  a  practical 
index  of  his  physical  condition. 
If  he  is  habitually  seven  per  cent 
or  more  under-weight  for  height,  he  is 
considered  by  many  prominent  pediatri- 
cians to  be  a  child  seriously  in  need  of 
attention.  When  given  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, he  will  show  marked  signs 
of  malnutrition.  The  symptoms  most 
commonly  recognized,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  malnutrition,  are  under- 
weight, poor  color,  dark  circles  beneath 
the  eyes,  protruding  shoulder  blades, 
flat  chest,  fatigue  posture,  flat  feet,  pro- 
truding abdomen,  carious  teeth,  and 
naso-pharyngeal  obstructions  as  indi- 
cated by  mouth  breathing,  etc. 

"Clinical  experience  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  who  are  chroni- 
cally seven  per  cent  or  more  under- 
weight may  be  considered  ill  children," 
says  Dr.  David  Mitchell,  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Educational  Experi- 
ments. 

"Records  based  on  a  study  of  22,000,- 
000  school-children  during  1918  showed 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  American  school- 
children are  malnourished,"  says  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Wood,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Health  Problems  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education. 

"Extended  studies  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  children  seven  per  cent  or 
more  underweight  for  height  require 
treatment,"  to  quote  Dr.  William  R.  P. 
Emerson,  Director  of  the  Nutrition 
Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

"As  stated  by  Norsworthy  and  Whit- 
ney, 'Malnutrition  affects  height  and 
weight  of  children,  interferes  with  gen- 
eral development,  delays  puberty,  lowers 
vitality,  and  makes  the  child  susceptible 
to  infections.'  It  is  likely  to  precede 
tuberculosis,  to  produce  rickets,  and  it 
retards  mental  development." 

"Of  the  first  thousand  under-weight 
children  examined  at  the  Health  Clinic 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  a  total  of  6,404  de- 
fects were  found,  or  an  average  of  6.4 
defects  per  child,"  to  quote  H.  R.  Y. 
Reid,  Director  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund. 

Referring  to  "The  Great  Under-Weight 
Delusion,"  in  the  March  15  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  the  article  gives  as  illustration 
the  hypothetical  case  of  a  "slender,  wiry 


was  approved  by  the  Board,  and  in  most 
cases  the  soldier  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  Board  and  its 
agents,  and  therefore  he  feels  that  he 
should  not  be  required  to  assume  the 
whole  loss. 

At  any  rate,  the  demand  is  coming 


boy"  I2V2  per  cent  under  weight.  The 
cause  of  under-weight  is  assigned  solely 
to  heredity.  Because  the  "hypothetical 
boy"  is  "noisy  and  obstreperous"  his 
hypothetical  father  considers  him  in 
good  physical  condition.  To  be  noisy 
and  obstreperous  is  apparently  regarded 
as  valid  evidence  of  sound  health,  as  no 
report  is  given  of  the  result  of  a  careful 
physical  examination  for  detecting  the 
underlying  physical  defects  or  faulty 
food  and  health  habits  which  ordinarily 
produce  under-weight  in  all  but  "hypo- 
thetical children." 

The  assertion  is  made  that  "whole 
races  are  typically  slender,  with  weight 
below  the  general  average."  However, 
no  statistics  are  given  to  prove  this  as- 
sertion nor  to  specify  that  such  races 
are  under-weight  for  height. 

A  study  of  the  height  and  weight  by 
various  nationalities  made  in  the  De- 
troit public  schools  during  1921  gives 
the  following  information  from  the 
Detroit  "Education  Bulletin:" 

For  the  purpose  underlying  this 
study  was  the  securing  of  compre- 
hensive data  from  which  to  develop 
standards  of  nutrition  and  growth  for 
the  children  in  the  Detroit  public 
schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond semester,  January,  1921,  the 
height,  weight,  age,  grade,  and  na- 
tionality were  secured  for  evei  j  chil 
in  the  elementary  grades.  This  data, 
together  with  the  ratio  of  weight  to 
height,  were  tabulated  and  analyzed. 
A  division  on  the  basis  of  nationality 
gave  the  following  results: 

TABLE  1  NATIONALITY  AND  NUMBER  OF 

CHILDREN 

Boys.  Girls. 

United  States  white....  17,853  17,116 

United  States  colored..    1,592  1,602 

Anglo-Saxon                    4,517  4,386 

Teutonic                          3,099  2,978 

Latin   _            2,946  2,644 

Slavic                               4,499  4,223 

Pvussian                            3,300  3,272 

Miscellaneous                   5,671  4,691 


Total    43,477  40,912 

Grand  total— 84,389. 

The  weight-height  ratios  were  de- 
veloped for  boys  and  girls  by  dividing 
the  weight  by  the  height  for  each  indi- 
vidual and  finding  the  average  ratio  for 
each  age-height  group,  which  gave  the 
following  results  for  boys,  which  are 


insistently  from  the  returned  men's  or- 
ganizations that  a  revaluation  be  made, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Government 
will  do  something  towards  transferring 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer  the 
burden  which  now  rests  upon  the  ex- 
service  man. 


compared  with  the  Emerson  weight  and 
height  table  for  boys  of  nearest  corre- 
sponding heights. 


Detroit  Height  and  Emerson  Height  and 

Weight  Tables  »  VV^eight  Tables 

for  Boys.  for  Boys. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

42 

41 

41,7 

41.2 

43 

44 

43.2 

43.8 

44 

45 

43.9 

45.2 

45 

48 

45.3 

48 

46 

50 

46.5 

50.3 

47 

53 

47.9 

52.8 

48 

54 

48 

53 

49 

56 

49 

55.4 

50 

58 

50 

59.6 

51 

61 

51 

62.5 

52 

64 

52 

65.8 

53 

71 

53.6 

70.7 

54 

74 

54.5 

73.8 

55 

78 

55.8 

78.2  ■ 

56 

82 

56.8 

82.1 

57 

85 

57.5 

84.8 

For  a  comparison  with  this  Detroit 
table  the  Emerson  table  is  used  because 
the  standard  requirements  are  the  high- 
est. The  variations  of  the  two  tables, 
however,  are  comparatively  insignificant 
when  one  considers  that  seven  per  cent 
below  the  average  normal  is  the  point  of 
departure  in  classifying  the  under- 
weight child.  This  figure,  then,  would 
fall  far  below  any  of  the  standard  re- 
quirements of  any  of  the  recognized 
weight  and  height  tables  now  in  use. 
To  quote  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  Chief 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C:  "It  has  been  my 
experience  that  children  who  are  seven 
per  cent  or  more  under-weight  for 
height  when  given  a  thorough  examina- 
tion are  found  to  be  in  poor  physical 
condition.  That  they  improve  in  health, 
strength,  and  vigor  when  their  physical 
defects,  health  and  food  habits  are  cor- 
rected, and  that  this  improvement  is  ac- 
companied by  increase  in  weight." 

The  article  further  states:  "Folks 
with  the  weighing  delusion"  demon- 
strated that  one-third  of  the  children  of 
a  New  Jersey  town  were  under-weight 
and  that  the  same  condition  existed  in 
"private  academies  patronized  by  the 
well-to-do."   While  the  writer  character- 

'  These  tables  apparently  represent  a  roni- 
posite  average  for  many  races,  not  for  one  sepa- 
rate race.  Even  if  the  separate  figures  were 
given  for  each  class  in  Table  I,  an  anthropolo- 
gist would  not  recognize  them  as  having  any 
great  bearing  on  the  question  of  racial  tvpes. 
The  classifications  are  much  too  loosely  drawTi. 

— The  Editors. 
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;reat  under-weight  enlightenment 
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ized  this  as  a  "frightful  delusion,"  he 
made  no  attempt  to  show  that  these 
under-weight  children  were  not  suffering 
from  physical  defects,  faulty  food  or 
health  habits,  or  some  other  reason 
needing  correction;  nor  does  he  seem  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  fig- 
ures of  this  little  New  Jersey  town 
curiously  enough  coincide  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  physically  unfit  as  re- 
vealed by  the  draft  statistics  of  1918. 

Another  statement  is  that  the  "essence 
of  the  delusion"  is  that  "there  is  only 
one  normal  healthy  type  of  build  .  .  . 
the  worshipful  average."  Averages  and 
measurements  are  very  necessary  fac- 
tors in  the  scientific  study  of  any  prob- 
lem. Individuals  are  measured  men- 
tally, and  the  rating  obtained  has  much 


significance  when  compared  with  the 
average.  The  temperature,  pulse  rate, 
blood  pressure,  respiratory  rate,  haemo- 
globin percentage,  blood  count,  basal 
metabolism,  quantity  and  chemical  com- 
position of  urine,  and  innumerable  other 
measurements  may  be  taken,  all  of 
which  are  of  significance  when  com- 
pared with  the  average.  If  there  occurs 
a  variation  from  the  accepted  average, 
the  cause  is  carefully  studied  and  the 
significance  of  the  variation  from  the 
average  depends  in  each  case  upon  the 
cause.  The  average  is  the  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  variations  from 
normal  in  all  of  these  measurements. 
Therefore,  in  studying  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  children  variations  from  the 
average  normal  weight  for  height  is  an 


important  factor  in  the  discovery  of 
cases  needing  correction.  For  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  all  of  these  "de- 
luded people"  who  are  working  with  the 
under-weight  children  that  a  child  seven 
per  cent  or  more  under-weight  for 
height  is  in  serious  need  of  attention, 
and  when  given  a  thorough  examination 
he  will  be  found  to  have  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  physical  defects  than  chil- 
dren of  an  average  normal  weight  for 
height,  and,  furthermore,  when  these 
under-weight  children  have  had  their 
physical  defects  corrected  and  are 
brought  up  to  normal  weight  for  height 
they  are  in  much  better  physical  condt 
tion,  more  alert  mentally,  and  make 
much  better  progress  in  their  school 
work. 


II-MORE  ENLIGHTENMENT  WANTED 

BY  C.  K.  TAYLOR 


M' 


■RS.  GRANT,  in  her  criticisms  con- 
cerning my  article  on  the  "Under- 
weight Delusion,"  has  said  so 
many  things  that  are  seriously  true  and 
so  much  that  should  be  known  to  many 
■who  are  careless  concerning  child  wel- 
fare that  it  seems  almost  ungrateful  to 
make  any  adverse  comments  at  all,  and 
yet  one  or  two  points  must  be  touched 
upon,  for  the  fact  is  that  in  depending 
so  much  upon  mere  weight  comparisons 
many  child  welfare  workers  do  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  they  should.  Noticing 
the  weight  of  children  was  a  first  step. 
It  has  served  a  great  purpose.  It  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  thousands  of 
school  folk  and  parents  to  many  for- 
merly unnoticed  factors  affecting  the 
health  of  children.  But  it  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  it  should,  as  we  have 
said.  It  cannot  be  depended  upon.  It 
is  not  accurate. 

First  of  all,  when  children  more  than 
seven  per  cent  below  average  weight  are 
treated  for  malnutrition,  or  some  other 
ill,  real  or  supposed  (real  in  far  too 
many  cases),  the  fact  is  neglected  that 
children  witliin  the  limits  of  the  aver- 
age, or  even   children   having  weiglit 


over  the  average,  may  also  have  malnu- 
trition or  some  other  ill.  The  writer 
has  seen  too  many  children  in  clinic 
and  elsewhere  not  to  have  observed 
many  cases  of  this  kind.  And  so  it  is 
that  by  emphasizing  attention  to  slender 
children  almost  exclusively  we  are  neg- 
lecting the  great  mass  of  children  who 
may  be  heavier — more  heavily  framed, 
for  instance — and  who  in  many  cases 
need  special  care  and  diet  just  as  much 
as  do  those  who  weigh  less.  For  this 
reason  alone  we  are  right  in  demanding 
a  medical  examination  for  every  school- 
child,  whatever  the  weight,  and  a  subse- 
quent treatment  of  each  child  according 
to  the  findings  of  that  medical  examina- 
tion. In  brief,  we  utterly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept anything  so  unreliable  as  a  weight 
comparison  in  lieu  of  a  medical  exami- 
nation. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  term 
"under-weight"  itself.  What  does  it 
really  mean?  Well,  many  would  have 
us  believe  that  it  means  a  certain  per- 
centage below  the  general  average 
weight  for  the  same  age  and  height. 
Many  physicians  have  agreed  with  the 
writer  that  this  cannol  be  real  (inder- 


weight,  for  it  does  not  allow  for  indi- 
vidual differences  of  build.  We  believe 
that  under-weight  exists  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  below  the  weight  that  indi- 
vidual should  have,  and  that  this  cannot 
be  told  by  comparing  that  individual's 
weight  with  general  averages,  but  specifi- 
cally and  solely  by  a  medical  examina- 
tion. When  the  medical  examination 
shows  that  a  child  has  malnutrition  or 
other  serious  ill,  one  can  well  believe 
that  the  child's  weight  is  below  what  it 
should  be.^  And  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  needing  all  the  fine  care  and 
attention  the  thousands  of  devoted  child 
welfare  workers  and  medical  examiners 
can  give. 

The  writer  is  the  last  one  to  deny  the 
existence  of  real  under-weight.  It  is 
frightfully  prevalent.  But  the  writer 
insists  that  it  is  not  strictly  confined  to 
children  who  are  below  the  general 
average  in  weight,  and  that  therefore 
every  child  should  be  given  a  medical 
examination,  and  this  and  other  similar 
ills  be  given  proper  care  and  treatment.. 

Now  of  course  this  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  tlie  central  point  of  the  wliole 
argument.   Those  who  pin  tlieir  faifli  on 
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the  general  average  necessarily  claim,  as 
does  Mrs.  Grant,  that  there  is  but  one 
normal  healthy  type  of  build — the  gen- 
eral average  type.  I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Grant,  or  even  Dr.  Emerson  himself, 
would  carry  the  same  idea  to  other 
creatures  besides  man.  For  instance,  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. In  New  York,  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
famous  race  horse,  and  near  it  one  of 
a  heavily  boned  dray  horse.  The  bones 
of  the  race  horse  are  slender  and  show 
the  wiry  strength  of  their  possessor. 
Indeed,  that  race  horse  must  have  had 
a  weight  markedly  below  that  of  the 
thick-boned  and  clumsy  dray  horse.  Yet 
can  you  imagine  Dr.  Emerson  and  Dr. 
Wood  standing  before  the  slight  remains 
of  that  race  horse,  shaking'  their  heads, 
and  saying,  sadly:  "Alas,  poor  horse! 
He  had  malnutrition!"  No,  I  can't  im- 
agine that  at  all.  That  horse  repre- 
sented a  type  of  build  handed  down  by 
heredity. 

Levity  aside — and,  in  fact,  it  is  no 
matter  for  levity — the  writer  has  ex- 
amined far  too  many  children  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  wide  variation  of  normal 
tj-pes  of  build,  from  slender  t«.  stocky. 
The  writer,  however,  does  not  pretend 


to  be  an  authority  on  anthropology,  but 
a  very  considerable  authority,  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  confirmed  the  writer's 
findings.  Now,  if  it  is  true— and  it 
surely  is — that  the  general  average  of 
all  types  of  build  is  not  the  only  healthy 
type,  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  wide 
variation  of  normal  types,  ranging  from 
slender  to  thickset,  then  most  certainly 
the  weight  of  a  child  cannot  be  used  as 
a  safe  and  sure  indication  of  malnutri- 
tion or  anything  else,  and  we  come  back 
to  the  writer's  main  plea — that  there^ 
should  be  a  medical  examination,  tot 
every  child,  and  that  when  children  are 
found  to  be  in  good  health  then  we  can 
accept  their  weight  as  satisfactory,  Jjtii 
see  to  it  that  there  is  a  physical  develop- 
ment proportional  to  the  type  of  build.  / 
We  have  been  concentrating  on  weight 
to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  physical  de- 
velopment, and  yet  muscular  develop- 
ment has  a  correlation  with  health  and 
mental  efficiency,  if  not  character 
stamina. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  consider  all 
children  whose  weight  is  more  than 
seven  per  cent  below  average  as  being 
malnourished,    or    the    like,    then  of 


course,  as  Mrs.  Grant  quotes  from  Dr. 
Wood,  you  will  find  millions  of  children 
coming  under  that  category.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  universal  medical  ex- 
amination and  this  is  relied  upon  for 
judgment  as  to  malnutrition  and  other 
ills,  then  we  will  not  find  nearly  so 
many  slender  children  judged  unhealthy, 
but  we  will  find  many  more  children  of 
average  weight  and  over  who  are  equally 
in  need  of  attention. 

In  a  nutshell,  then,  the  writer  insists 
on  going  much  further  with  such  work 
^han  the  Child  Welfare  Associations  and 
medical  examiners  have  gone  thus  far. 
The  writer  wishes  for  every  child,  what- 
ever his  weight,  the  same  examination 
and  attention  now  being  given  largely 
to  slender  children  only.  And,  finally, 
i:he  writer  hopes  that  there  will  arise 
an  interest  in  the  physical  development 
of  children.  If  the  devoted  folk  who 
are  carrying  on  the  fine  work  of  the 
various  movements  toward  child  better- 
ment would  extend  their  care  to  children 
of  all  types  of  build,  and  then  insist 
upon  a  first-class  muscular  development 
for  each  child,  as  well  as  good  health, 
then  their  work,  already  of  inestimable 
value,  would  become  really  magnificent. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  CHINA 

A  STATEMENT   OF  THE  MESSAGE   OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO 
CHINA  AS  INTERPRETED  BY  CHINESE 


THE  UNITED  CHURCH 

WE  Chinese  Christians  who  repre- 
sent the  various  leading  de- 
nominations express  our  regret 
that  we  are  divided  by  the  denomina- 
tionalism  which  comes  from  the  West. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  diverse 
gifts  through  the  denominations  that 
have  been  used  by  God  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Church. 

Yet  we  recognize  fully  that  denomina- 
tionalism  is  based  upon  differences  the 
historical  significance  of  which,  how- 
ever real  and  vital  to  the  missionaries 
from  the  West,  are  not  shared  by  us 
Chinese.  Therefore  denominationalism, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  inspiration, 
has  been  and  is  a  source  of  confusion, 
bewilderment,  and  inefficiency. 

We  recognize  also  most  vividly  the 
crying  need  of  the  Christian  salvation 
for  China  to-day,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  united  Church  that 
can  save  China,  for  our  task  is  great 
and  enough  strength  can  only  be  at- 
tained tlirough  solid  unity. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  liord, 
who  prayed  that  all  may  be  one, 
we  appeal  to  all  those  who  love  the 
same  Lord  tr;  follow  his  command  and 
be  united  into  one  Church,  catholic 
and  indivisible,  for  the  salvation  of 
China. 

We  believe  that  there  is  an  essential 
unity  among  all  the  Chinese  Chri.stians, 


IN  connection  with  the  Chinese 
National  Christian  Conference  at 
Shanghai,  May  2  to  10,  a  number  of 
c-ommission.s  have  prepared  reports. 
Commission  No.  3,  on  "Christianity's 
Message  to  China,"  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  Chine.se  and  represents  the 
best  thinking-  of  the  thoroughly 
trained  Chinese  Christians  now  liv- 
ing in  China.  There  are  two  sections 
to  the  report  of  this  Commis.sion, 
one  to  be  addressed  to  the  native 
Christians  and  the  othei-  to  the  non- 
Chr-i.stians.  That  to  the  native  Chris- 
tians was  pi  epared  by  I'rofessor  T.  T. 
Lew,  Acting'  Dean  of  the  Theological 
.Seminary  of  f'eking  TTniversity,  and 
I'lofessor  T.  C.  Chao,  of  Sooohow, 
who  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  same 
Seminary. 

This  report,  which  is  here  piinted, 
in  the  P^nglish  ver.sion  prepared  by 
I'rofes.sors  Lew  and  Chao,  has  the 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  entire 
Commis.sion  for  pi-esentation  at  the 
Conference  as  herewith.  An  advance 
copy  was  tjfought  to  America  by 
I'resident  .1.  T^eighton  Stuart,  of 
I'eking  I  i^ni  versify,  who  has  been 
attenchng  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
(Iniversity.  The  Commis.sion  refeard 
this  part  of  their  report,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  its  concluding  para- 
graph, a.s  not  only  an  address  to 
(Chinese  Chrisfians,  hut  as  also  the 
basis  of  their  address  to  Chinese  not 
of  the  Christian  faith. 


and  that  we  are  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  Chinese  Christian  body  in 
claiming  that  we  have  the  desire  and 
the  possibility  to  effect  a  speedy  reali- 
zation of  corporate  unity,  and  in  calling 
upon  missionaries  and  representatives  of 
the  churches  in  the  West,  through  self- 
sacrificial  devotion  to  our  Lord,  to  re- 
move all  the  obstacles  in  order  that 
Christ's  prayer  for  unity  may  be  fulfilled 
in  China. 

We  confidently  hope  that  the  Church 
of  China,  thus  united,  will  be  able  to 
remain  an  impetus  to  the  speedy  heal- 
ing of  the  broken  bodies  of  Chri.st  in  the 
West. 

THE  INDIGENOUS  CHURCH 

WE  Chinese  Christians  do  hereby 
acknowledge  that  the  Church  is 
the  spiritual  home  of  Cliristians  where 
we  receive  a  spiritual  nurture  which 
should  not  be  alien  to  the  racial  inheri- 
tance and  spiritual  experience  of  our 
people. 

We  register  our  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficial service  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  Christian 
Church  in  China,  and  for  the  Churches 
in  the  West  which  ha\  e  made  the  "ser- 
vice of  these  missionaries  possible. 

But  we  wish  to  voice  the  sentiment  of 
our  people  that  the  wholesale,  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  traditions,  forms,  and 
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organizations  of  the  West  and  the  slav- 
ish imitation  of  these  are  not  conducive 
to  the  building  of  a  permanent,  genuine 
Christian  Church  in  China. 

We  notice,  moreover,  that  the  Chinese 
Church  is  becoming  conscious  of  her 
own  unique  mission  and  duty  to-day. 

The  history  of  China,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  people,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  results  of  our  past  experience, 
and  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
the  country  all  demand  an  indigenous 
Church  which  will  present  an  indige- 
nous Christianity — a  Christianity  which 
does  not  sever  its  continuity  with  the 
historical  Churches  but  at  the  same  time 
takes  cognizance  of  the  spiritual  inheri- 
tance of  the  Chinese  race. 

Therefore  we  appeal  to  all  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ  in  China,  with 
united  effort,  through  systematic  giving, 
to  reach  the  goal  of  self-support; 
through  persistent  practice,  fearless  of 
experiment  and  failures,  to  reach  the 
goal  of  self-government;  and  through  re- 
ligious education,  an  adequately  trained 
leadership,  and  devoted  personal  work 
to  attain  the  goal  of  self-propagation. 

We  declare  further  tliat  the  time  has 
come  when  Chinese  Christians  should 
make  a  careful  study  and  with  coura- 
geous experimentation  find  out  what 
sliould  he.  the  forms  and  organizations 
and  method  that  are  the  most  praetica- 
blp  and  lielpful  for  the  establishment  of 
an  indigenous  Church. 

We  call  upon  the  missionary  leaders 


of  the  Church  to  assist  the  Chinese  in 
carrying  out  this  great  task  by  their 
useful  advice  and  by  giving  unfettered 
freedom  to  the  Chinese  Christians  in 
these  experiments. 

We  confidently  hope  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  the  Church  of  China 
will  repay  in  part  of  that  of  which  she 
has  bountifully  received  from  her 
mother  Churches  in  the  West,  the  loving 
tribute  of  the  daughter — contributions 
in  thought,  life,  and  achievement  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

THE  DEEPER  CONSECRATION  OP 
THE  CHURCH 

WF,  recognize  that  the  personal  con- 
duct of  individual  Christians  and 
tlie  behavior  of  the  Church  as  a  body  is 
tlie  living  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

We  recognize  tliat  China  is  now  pass- 
ing through  a  critical  stage  of  transition 
and  in  every  walk  of  life  there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  of  moral  character. 

We  thank  God  for  liis  creation  of  op- 
portunities which  have  changed  the  in- 
different attitude  of  the  Chinese  nation 
to  Christianity  to  an  attitude  of  close 
scrutiny.  This  demands  an  even  more 
genuine  Christian  life  on  the  part  of 
every  Christian  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Churcii  as  a  body. 

We  confess  with  humiliation  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Churcli  to  live  up  to  the  op- 
portunity God  has  given  her.  The  per- 
sonal conduct  of  some  Christians  and 


the  life  of  the  Church  as  a  body  liave 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

We  recognize  that  the  task  of  evangeli- 
zation cannot  be  efficiently  done  without 
a  genuine  Christlike  life. 

Therefore  we  appeal  to  all  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians  to  rededicate 
and  reconsecrate  their  lives  and  pray 
that  the  living  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  help  us  to  glorify  the  name  of 
Christ. 

MORE   DILIGENT    STUDY   OF  THE 
WORD  OF  GOD 

WE  accept  the  Bible  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God  and  the  supreme 
guide  of  faith  and  practice. 

We  do  hereby  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  patient,  persistent,  and  diligent 
work  of  those  servants  of  God  who  made 
the  Bible  known  unto  our  people. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  Church  as  a  Church  is 
yearning  for  a  Bible  for  the  Chinese 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Chinese.  Just 
as  the  English  Bible  is  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish scholars  and  the  German  Bible  is 
the  resiUt  of  the  labor  of  German  men  of 
God,  so  the  Chinese  need  a  version  of 
the  Scriptures  which  is  a  product  of  the 
reverent  scholarship  of  the  Chinese 
race. 

From  the  experience  of  our  work  and 
the  rapid  advancement  of  learning,  and 
in  view  of  the  future  task  of  the 
Church,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  have  an  indigenous  ver- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  just  as  we 
need  an  indigenous  Church. 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  Christians 
in  China  to  study  more  diligently  the 
Word  of  God,  first  of  all  individually  in 
an  ever-increasing  devotion  for  one's 
own  spiritual  life,  for  comfort,  for  hope, 
for  faith,  and  to  gain  strength  for  Chris- 
tian service. 

And,  secondly,  we  call  upon  the  stu- 
dents in  schools  and  colleges  to  see  the 
glory  of  Biblical  scholarship  and  to 
offer  their  lives  to  its  thorough  study, 
preparing  themselves  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  be  adequate  interpreters  and 
expositors  of  the  Word  of  God  in  our 
noble  Chinese  tongue,  so  that  the  people 
of  China  shall  share  in  full  measure 
with  the  people  of  the  West  the  splen- 
dor and  joy  of  the  truth. 

We  believe  that,  since  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God,  the  truth  of  God  fears  no 
test.  It  can  stand  any  investigation  of 
a  reverent  heart.  We  wish  to  make 
known  that  we  fear  no  application  of 
any  genuine  scientific  method  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  not 
merely  be  for  its  literary  or  intellectual 
interest,  but  should  mainly  and  pri- 
marily be  for  the  guidance  of  actual  liv- 
ing. We  as  a  Cluircli  hereby  renew  the 
pledge  to  follow  the  light  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  our  social  and  national  living. 

We  hereby  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  the  whole  Bible  and  call  upon 
all  Christians  in  their  religious  educa- 
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tion  in  tlie  home,  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, in  the  Church  and  its  seminaries, 
to  make  the  Bible  and  the  icliotr  Bible 
central  in  their  teaching. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
God's  message  to  every  individual,  irre- 
spective of  educational  attainments.  So 
it  is  our  aim  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the 
Republic.  The  high  percentage  of  Illit- 
eracy among  our  people  should  be  faith- 
fully dealt  with  by  the  united  effort  of 
the  whole  Church  in  order  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be 
opened  up  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  read. 

SOCIAL  REGENERATION 

Wi;  take  this  occasion  to  state  in 
most  emphatic  terms  our  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragic  reality  of  sin,  its 
hideousness,  and  its  all  pervasiveness 
and  to  testify  to  the  saving  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whose  death  we 
are  reconciled  to  the  holy  and  righteous 
God. 

We  also  believe  that  sin  is  fundamen- 
tally an  individual  problem,  but  it  is 
also  social.  We  believe  that  an  unjust 
economic  order,  an  unrighteous  political 
regime,  unfair  treatment  of  any  human 
being  or  of  any  group,  is  unacceptable  to 
the  righteous  and  loving  God. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  various  forms  of  so- 
cial service  which  have  been  rendered  to 
our  people  through  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  servants  of  God  and  sustained  by  the 
generous  support  of  the  faithful  in  the 
West. 

We  confess  our  failure  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  social  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people  thus  far. 

We  are  further  conscious  of  the  ever- 
increasing  and  crying  need  of  the  social 
regeneration  in  China  to-day.  We  recog- 
nize that  a  thoroughgoing  application  of 
Christian  social  teachings  is  of  primary 
importance. 

We  hereby  call  upon  the  whole  Church 
to  proclaim  the  justice  as  well  as  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  apply  Christ's  teach- 
ing of  justice  as  well  as  that  of  love  in 
our  social  life. 

We  hereby  call  upon  the  Church  to 
mobilize  all  her  forces  to  work  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  home,  of  economic 
conditions,  of  political  standards,  of 
educational,  industrial,  and  commercial 
life,  in  thought  and  in  practice,  through 
the  spiritualizing  power  of  Christ,  and 
to  accomplish  it  at  any  cost  and  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  the  Church  may  suffer,  so 
that  we  may  hasten  the  speedy  coming 
of  God's  kingdom  and  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  His  will  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 

WK  of  the  Chinese  Church  believe 
that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  that  may  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  that  he  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  of  nations,  hut  the  loving 
Father  of  all. 

We  express  our  appreciation  of  the 


manifestation  of  international  l)rother- 
hood  through  the  missionary  effort  of 
the  last  century  in  China,  but  we  at 
the  same  time  e.xpress  our  deepest  re- 
gret for  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
through  which  Christian  work  has  been 
introduced  into  China  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  China  has  been 
darkened  by  the  association  with  the 
repeated  incidents  of  national  humilia- 
tion which  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  speedy  evangelization  of 
our  race. 

We,  as  a  Church,  confess  her  failure 
to  stay  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian governments  of  the  West  in  their 
unchristian  exploitation  and  aggression 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  China. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  teaching 
and  the  life  of  Christ  have  taught  us 
beyond  any  doubt  the  possibility  and  the 
necessity  of  international  world  brother- 
hood.   With  Him  nothing  is  impossible. 

We  hereby  call  upon  every  one  who 
serves  in  the  Christian  Church  in  China 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  promoting 
national  friendship  and  to  fight  together 
against  any  international  injustice. 

We  further  believe  that  the  starting- 
point  for  genuine  internationalism  is 
afforded  by  the  providence  of  God  within 
the  Church  of  China,  in  the  development 
of  which  different  nations  have  hereto- 
fore had  a  share. 

We  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
good  examples  of  international  comity 
and  co-operation  among  the  missionaries 
of  different  nationalities,  and  especially 
to  the  increasing  effort  for  union  work 
in  educational  and  medical  service.  We 
confess  at  the  same  time  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  foreign  missionaries 
and  the  Christian  workers,  partly  due 
to  almost  unavoidable  circumstances, 
and  partly  due  to  human  weakness,  has 
left  much  to  be  desired.  We  are  voicing 
the  sentiment  of  the  loyal  and  devoted 
servants  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of 
China  to  ask  for  a  more  vigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  missionaries  to  improve 
the  conditions,  to  emphasize  Chinese 
leadership,  to  sacrifice  individual  prefer- 
ences and  such  national  and  racial 
prejudices  as  have  in  many  instances 
retarded  the  speedy  formation  of  an  in- 
digenous Church  in  China.  We  also  call 
upon  Chinese  Christian  workers  to  study 
the  problem  of  co-operation  and  to  be 
persistent  and  patient  as  to  their  faith 
in  its  practicability,  for  only  through 
co-operation  can  the  great  task  of  the 
evangelization  of  China  be  accomplished. 

We  as  a  Church  believe  that  God  has 
a  special  mission  for  each  nation  on  this 
earth,  that  each  nation  has  a  definite 
contribution  to  make  to  the  progress 
and  enrichment  of  humanity;  that 
China,  which  has  been  preserved  by  him 
throughout  these  ages  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  nation,  has  her  distinct 
destiny  and  contribution  to  make  to  the 
world;  that  in  the  present  world  conflict 
and  restlessness  and  under  the  yoke  of 
accumulated  national  humiliation,  we 
Chinese  Christians  feel  as  one  with  our 
fellow-citizens  that   we  must   turn  to 


somewhere  for  genuine  love  as  the  only 
solution  for  the  present  international 
situation.  Therefore  we  call  upon  the 
whole  Church  to  exert  her  influence  to 
demand  from  time  to  time  adequate 
hearings  from  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  our  claim  to  the  inalienable  right  of 
our  nation  to  her  sovereignty  and  to  her 
unfettered  opportunity  for  development 
and  growth,  and  that  the  Church  should 
work  with  untiring  zeal  through  some 
definite  programme  to  promote  such  in- 
ternational .service  as  will  attain  the  end 
we  seek. 

Furthermore,  we  call  upon  all  Chinese 
Christian  pastors  and  other  teachers  to 
Christianize  the  rapidly  developing  na- 
tional consciousness,  that  we  as  a  nation 
may  be  a  witness  to  the  whole  world  of 
the  wonderful  gift  of  the  peace-loving 
nature  with  which  God  has  endowed  our 
race. 

EVANGELISM 

WE,  the  Chinese  Church,  declare 
that  we  have  the  commission  from 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ,  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

We  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  who  through 
untold  difficulties  have  blazed  the  way 
and  laid  down  the  foundation  of  a  great 
structure  for  national  evangelization 
and  for  the  Christian  Churches  in  the 
West  through  whose  faithful  support  the 
missionary  work  has  been  developed  and 
attained  its  present  growth. 

We  confess  with  humiliation  that  we 
Chinese  Christians  have  fallen  short  in 
thoroughgoing  efforts  to  carry  on  the 
noble  task  which  is  ours. 

In  view  of  the  small  percentage  of 
Christians  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  vast  extent  of  territory  where 
darkness  still  prevails,  and  the  lack  of 
indigenous  and  vigorous  presentation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety, we  sense  the  appalling  need  of  a 
thoroughgoing  evangelism. 

We  hereby  call  upon  all  the  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  go  forth  with  renewed 
zeal  and  consecrated  hearts,  Mith  per- 
sistent efforts,  and  through  united  and 
definite  programmes,  to  evangelize  every 
part  of  China. 

We  hereby  declare  that  in  our  evan- 
gelistic efforts  we  stand  solidly  on  the 
evangelical  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  faith  which  has  given  us 
our  genuine  religious  experience  and 
which  has  led  us  into  intimate  relation- 
ship with  God  our  Father  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  We  also  emphasize 
that  the  evangelical  faith  which  we  pro- 
claim is  also  the  faith  of  an  abundant 
life  whicli  actually  manifests  God's  love 
as  revealed  through  Jesus  Christ  and 
which  is  being  continually  revealed  and 
witnessed  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  state  our 
religious  experience  in  our  own  tongue 
and  in  our  own  way  as  a  summons  to 
this  evangelical  faith  from  the  Chinese 
Ciuirch  to  its  non-Christian  fellow- 
citizens. 
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The  shreivd,  benevolent  features  of  this  veteran  commuter  were 
draivn  on  Ted  Meredith's  story,  hut  neither  Ted  nor  the  com- 
muter  knew  anythiiuj  ahout  it 


IN  fiction  the  life  of  the  hig  business 
man  is  generally  presented  as  a 
procession  of  dollar  marks  and  deci- 
mal points.  But  occasionally  the  fiction 
writer  has  something  to  learn  from  life. 
The  artistic  impulse  is  too  strong  to  be 
smothered  by  Wall  Street.  These 
anonymous  sketches  of  New  York  com- 
muters were  drawn  by  one  of  the  very 
busy  men  of  that  much  berated  thor- 
oughfare. He  has  made  hundreds  of 
such  sketches  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  his  home.  His  evening  paper  be- 
comes an  unnoticed  sketch  book,  and  his 
fellow  travelers  rarely  detect  this  bit  of 
droll  diversion.  The  girls  knitting  or 
the  men  reading  tlieir  papers,  or  even  a 
twosome  in  a  rear  seat,  may  be  hur- 
riedly jotted  down  as  the  train  rushes 
its  load  of  Manhattan's  suburbanites 
back  to  their  flower-gardens,  tree-frogs, 
and  servant  problems. 
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Professor?  Floor-irvlher?  Who 
Liious.'  Wc  .itispecl  thai  thifi  (/eii- 
lli  iiKiii  has  a  painful  (iinounl  of  crr- 
luiiili/  concernhifi  the  dcciutici/  of 
his  (iirii  ojiinions.  livl  I  lie  rcatlci  is 
free  lo  suspect  anijIhiiKj  lie  pleases 


Selling  the  Pace     Laid  Out  Fi 


PossihJii  a  trial  hnri/er,  rii nrinatinfi 
on  haw  la  sare  liis  man  from  Sin;/ 
Kiiifi.  Or  possihiii  he  is  nivrehi  pan- 
deiiiifi  Vjxiii  an  inidrrdoiir  chop. 
'I'hauftlils  (II)  food  ami  pliilasophn 
frciiiiciiUn  produce  Ihr  saiiie  oul- 
ward  manifcsfalioii 


A  liipical  r.raiiiple  of  the  suhstaii- 
tial.  eslalilished  citizens  irlio  sil  on 
hoards  of  din  clors  and  lire  in  .•^uh- 
III  hail.  Tudor  mansions,  lie  has  thr 
austere  difinitii  of  one  irho  is  quite 
sure  lhal  hr  lias  arrived 


N  SKETCHING  SURREPTITIOUSLY  THE 


COMMUTERS 


Tina  yriitleinnx'n  jau.  suyyent-s  thai  hi 
might  have  raised  n  violent  objeition 
had  he  knoun  that  he  icua  the  fiubjeet 
of  this  sketcli 


Xowadays  it  isn't  always  safe  to  jump  to  conclusions  concerning  the 
thoughts  behind  such  a  face  as  this.    Would  you,  for  instance,  if  you 
were  about  to  engage  this  lady  in  conversation,  ask  her  opinion  of 
Bernard  Shaw  or  of  Harold  Bell  Wright? 


PKJtTINF..HT  GOSSIP  0>   THE  RlNt 


.Hoiiietinies  commuters,  as  the  story  has  it.  sit  and 
think.  Sometimes  they  just  sit.  We  think  this  one 
is  just  sittin\  Perhaps  she  is  part  of  the  stream 
which  fluctuates  between  intelligence  offices  and  sub- 
urban homes.  Her  days,  we  fear,  are  not  long  on 
'    '       li'ular  piece  of  land 


By  jue — T  111  .  , — . — 

cpni^i      A»  ftmt  J      Condition  of  Where  They  Were  *Oul.* 

:  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  KACE5  TRACED  TO  BUOADWAY.   


He  ought  to  make  a  friendly  seat-mate,  though  we 
suspect  that  he  might  be  a  bit  close  in  a  business  deal. 
But.  never  having  taken  a  correspondent's  course  in 
the  school  which  profe-^ses  to  measure  a  man's  isoul  try 
the  length  of  his  no-ie,  we  are  not  at  all  dogmatic 
when  it  comes  to  character  analysis 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 


A  GROUP  OF    SOME  NOVELISTS 


THERE  is  little  in  the  fiction  of  the 
last  few  weeks  that  is  of  the  large 
and  lasting  kind,  with  one  notable 
exception — Mr.  Galsworthy's  "The  For- 
syte Saga,"  '  which  is  only  new  in  its 
collective  form.  This  is  a  viagiiuiii  opus 
in  both  senses,  physical  magnitude  and 
breadth  of  artistic  achievement.  It  in- 
cludes three  of  the  author's  best-known 
and  best  novels,  "The  Man  of  Property," 
"In  Chancery,"  and  "To  Let,"  and,  link- 
ing them  together,  two  new  and  charm- 
ing short  stories,  "The  Indian  Summer 
of  a  Forsyte"  and  "Awakening." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's intention  when  he  wrote  the 
first  one  of  these  stories,  they  do  in  tliejr 
present  connected  form  present  the  good 
and  bacK  wise  and  foolish,  romanfTc" and 
stolid  aspects  of^one  BiTglisli  Janiily's 
life  ancL  doings  for  three  generations. 
One  smiles  at  the"  genealogical  chart, 
yet  only  wishes  he  had  Jiad  it  when  read- 
ying "In  Ghancery"  and  "To  Let."  Once 
fairly  entered  upon,  this  "saga"  is  con- 
stantly more  and  more  engrossing.  That 
is  because  it  deals  with  fundamental 
things — the  longings,  passions,  aver- 
sions, foibles,  fatal'  misconceptions  of 
men  and  M'omen.  Two  comments,  one 
from  an  English,  the  other  from  an 
American  critic,  tell  the  secret  of  the 
hook's  importance:  The  English  writer 
calls  it  "A  study  of  English  middle-class 
life  which  will  live,  because  he  has  made 
it  to  live,  and  by  general  verdict  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  ironic  insight,  great- 
heartedness,  and  an  austere  style."  The 
American  writer,  Mr.  Carl  Van  Doren, 
says:  "It  is  beautiful  literature;  it  ab- 
sorbs the  troubled  lives  of  men  into  the 

serenity  of  art."  

^  But  I  started  to  speak  of  strictly  new 
novels.   One  thing  rather  noticeable  this 

'  The  I'^orsyte  Saga.  By  John  Galsworthy. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $2.50. 


.M  .\rn   .jull  .\S  I<)i\ 


spring  has  been  the  sincere,  thorough 
work  of  some  novelists.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  "Maria  Chapdelaine," 
a  true  bit  of  setting  and  drama  without 
sensationalism  or  blowing  of  horns  to 
attract  the  crowd.  Equally  entitled  to 
that  praise  is  Selma  Lagerlof's  new 
story,  "The  Outcast."  - 

Miss  Lagerlof  is  the  only  woman  who 
ever  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture. She  is  as  much  beloved  by  Scan- 
dinavian readers  as  was  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  from  whom  in  the  literary 
character  of  most  of  her  work  she  differs 
as  far  as  is  conceivable.  Why  should  a 
writer  be  so  popular  when  her  stories 
are  not  stirring,  thrilling,  or  humorous? 
II  is  because  Miss  Lagerlof  has  a  sensi- 
tive imagination,  a  delicate  perception 
of  her  en\  ironment,  a  deep  sympathy 
witii  the  struggle  and  tragedy  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness  of  common  life.  When 
she  wrote  of  Swedish  life  for  Swedes, 
she  touched  their  hearts  and  won  their 
praise.  But  the  more  she  understood 
Swedish  life,  the  more  she  understood 
life  everywhere,  and  that  is  why  she  is 
so  widely  read  in  English  translation. 
When,  long  ago,  she  was  asked  to  write 
a  "reader"  for  public  schools,  she  wrote 
"The  Wonderful  Adventure  of  Nils,"  one 
of  her  best  stories — full  of  talk  about 
animals,  plants,  play,  and  old  customs. 
One  critic  said  of  it:  "This  book  was 
not  patched  together  by  a  dilettante  or 
by  a  committee.  It  was  written  by  a 
highly  gifted,  warm-hearted  seer,  to 
whom  the  nature  of  children  is  not  a 
murky  pool  in  which  to  fish  at  random, 
but  a  clear,  reflecting  mirror."  Not  long 
after  the  publication  of  "The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Nils"  an  orphan  boy  who 
bore  the  name  of  the  hero  wrote  to  the 
author  and  told  her  of  the  desolate  lit- 
tle world  in  which  he  lived,  whereupon 
the  novelist  sought  him  out  and  adopted 
him. 

"The  Outcast"  has  a  theme  that  is 
horrible,  yet  is  treated  so  tenderly  as 
not  to  seem  ghoulish.  A  sailor,  return- 
ing to  his  village,  is  believed  to  have 
been  guilty  of  cannibalism  when  ship- 
wrecked: he  is  not  even  certain  of  his 
own  innocence,  for  he  was  delirious 
under  starvation.  But  this  outcast  finds 
relief  from  the  loathing  heaped  on  him 
through  humble  services  to  the  poor,  the 
ill,  the  unhappy.  Long  his  help  is  re- 
jected; even  the  children  turn  their 
backs  on  the  schoolhouse  he  builds  with 
his  own  hands;  his  own  parents  will  not 
take  his  money.  The  Avar  breaks  out 
and,  mystically,  its  horror  swallows  up 
lesser  horrors.  The  story  is  essentially 
a  plea  for  peace  through  sacrifice.  When 
the  time  comes  that  removes  Swen's 
imaginary  stigma,  he  has  become  the 
savior  and  helper  of  his  village.  The 
story  is  infinitely  touching;  its  art 
value  lies  in  the  author's  restraint  from 

'-■  Thr  OutiHHt.  My  Srlinii  I,iiKi'ii;if.  Tiiins- 
liitcd  bv  W.  Wor.slcr,  M.A.     I  )<)iil)IiMln.v.  I'aj;.'  * 

I  ■..  .    N.w    \n}  U.  $1,110, 


stressing  the  agony  of  this  situation; 
instead,  she  always  softens  it  with  the 
sweetness  of  Swen's  Christlike  devotion 
and  patience. 

Miss  Johnston's  "Silver  Cross" '  is  a 
sixteenth-century  tale  of  friary  against 
abbey,  of  miracle  workers  rivaling 
fakers  in  fraud,  of  a  credulous  and  fickle 
populace,  of  the  true  love  of  a  light-of- 
love,  of  jealousy  and  hatred  among  the 
great  and  holy,  and  of  devotion  to  honor 
and  truth  in  one  who  is  sinful  and 
despised.  The  author's  method  of  bring- 
ing out  the  mediaeval  setting  and 
pageantry  of  her  romance  is  peculiar  but 
effective;  the  diction  is  so  odd  that  one 
begins  by  wondering  whether  the  author 
has  invented  it  and  ends  by  guessing 
that  She  may  have  studied  the  connnon 
speech  of  the  epoch  closer  than  those 
who  have  built  up  a  conventional  and 
artificial  sixteenth-century  parlance  for 
literary  u.se.  The  narrative  is  abrupt, 
but  purposely  so;  the  movement  is 
rapid,  sometimes  elliptical,  but  always 
fervid  and  vital.  It  reminds  one  of 
Maurice  Hewlett's  "Richard  Yea  and 
Nay"  and  other  pseudo-antique  ro- 
mances. It  will  not  appeal  to  so  large 
an  audience  as  Miss  Johnston's  "Pris- 
oners of  Hope,"  but  it  will  be  recognized 
by  a  choice  class  of  readers  and  critics 
as  a  delicately  wrought  tale  with  a  pas- 
sion of  soul  showing  itself  beneath  the 
curt  sentences. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  mediseval  romance 
to  modern  realism.  Mrs.  Watts  deals, 
here  as  always,  with  people  as  they  are, 
and  does  so  pleasantly,  fairly,  with 
kindly  humor,  with  admiration  for  sin- 
cerity and  contempt  for  those  who  tem- 
porize with  false  standards.  The  main 
theme  in  "The  House  of  Rimmon"  *  is 
the  temptation  of  a  young  literary 
genius,  Cleve,  originally  a  dishwasher, 

3  Silver  Cross.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  .$2. 

^  The  House  of  Rimmon.  By  Mary  S.  Watt.s. 
The  Macniillnn  Company,  New  York.  $2. 
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Corlnt  School,  Chi^land.  Ohio.  Arch.iW.R. 
McComfirh.  Gen'l  Cont.:  C  N.  (Jr^mn  Co. 
A'/r  :The  Rudolph  &  Son  Co .  .Clevelarid  Ohio. 


Barrett  Speeiftcatton 
20-year  Bonded  Roof 
on — Afiovf:  l-.ast  Clark 
School,  (''rveland.Ohio 
Gen'L  Covt.:  Jos.  H. 
Wells.  Rfr  :  Norton 
Bros.  .Cleveland ^Ohio. 

Left:  Addison  School, 

Clevelnnd.Ohio  Arch.: 
V>  R  McCor-nack. 
Gf-n'l  Cont.:  C.  N. 
Gri  flin  Co.  Rfr.:  The 
Rudolph  &  Son  Co., 
Clcreland.  Ohio. 

Rwht:  Miles  Stairdmh 

SrhnoL  C)fr€la»f}.Ohio 
Arrh.:  11".  R.  MrCor- 
>,ar/:.  (ir,,-)  Cnvl  _:  TJ'f 
Drin,nri.,nd-Milh  r  C. 
Rfr.:  Th.  DalzfllBros. 
Co..  Youngsloum ,Ohio . 


I  Barrett  Specification  ZO-year  Bonded  Roof  on 
I  Hazeldel  School, Cleveland, Ohio.  Arch.:  W.R. 
1  McConiack.  Gm't  Cont.:  Reaitgk  Const.  Co. 
Rfr.:  The  Rudolph  &  Son  Co.  .Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cleveland's  New  School  Buildings 


To  house  its  army  of  122,000  public 
school  pupils,  the  City  of  Cleveland  has 
provided  many  splendid  new  buildings. 
Architecturally,  they  are  masterpieces — 
models  of  convenience,  comfort,  safety.  And 
in  line  with  standard  practice  the  country 
over,  most  of  these  schools  are  covered  with 
Barrett  Specification  Bonded  Roofs. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  these 
roofs  is,  of  course,  their  unequalled  economy 
— moderate  cost,  long  service,  and  no  up- 
keep. But  another  reason,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  is  their  high  fire-resisting  qualities. 

When  burning  brands  fall  on  the  slag  or 
gravel  surface  of  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof,  they  burn  themselves  out  without 
doing  serious  damage.  If  a  fire  inside  the 
building  weakens  the  roof-deck,  the  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  has  the  necessary  tensile 


strength  to  support  itself  over  a  large  area, 
thus  effectively  blanketing  the  fire. 

The  degree  of  fire  protection  afforded  by  a 
roof  is  not  determined  by  the  character  of 
any  one  ingredient  of  the  roofing  material, 
but  by  the  ability  of  the  completed  roof  to 
resist  fires  that  attack  it,  whether  from  the 
inside  or  the  outside  of  the  building.  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  are  given  base  rating  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

There  are  two  types  of  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion Bonded  Roofs — Type  "  AA"  bonded  for 
20  years;  and  Type  "A"  for  10  years. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for 
a  Barrett  Specification  Bonded  Roof,  be 
sure  to  read  carefully  all  the  stipulations  in 
the  Specification. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  The  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request 
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SEDMA  LAGERLOF 


In  prove  false  to  his  ideals  of  art  and 
to  make  his  plays  meretricious,  cheap, 
and  vulgar  in  order  to  get  them  on  the 
stage.  He  yields,  "follows  after  false 
gods,"  or,  as  the  title  suggests,  in  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  enters  into  "The  House  of 
Rimmon."  His  wife,  a  pathetic  little 
ignoramus,  is  matched  against  a  fasci- 
nating woman  of  culture.  There  are 
agreeable  pictures  of  New  York  literary 
and  dramatic  circles  and  two  or  three 
possible  suggestions  of  real  personages. 
Many  readers  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
excursion  to  Bermuda  in  such  pleasant 
company.  The  novel  is  thoroughly  read- 
able, but  it  is  something  more  than  en- 
tertaining, for  it  makes  a  fine  protest 
against  vulgar  and  sensual  incursions 
into  drama  and  fiction. 


Notable  among  other  quite  recent 
novels  by  women  tliat  have  something  to 
lift  them  above  ephemeral  fiction  is  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Delafield's  "Humbug,"'  which  is 
remarkably  searching  and  vigorous  in 
driving  home  its  point — the  mischief 
done  by  parents  and  teachers  who  fail 
to  look  facts  in  the  face,  who  dodge  re- 
sponsibility, and  let  supersensitiveness 
and  sentimentality  rule  them.  I  should 
be  decidedly  surprised,  judging  from 
past  performances,  if  also  in  this  same 
category  does  not  belong  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick's  "Adrienne  Toner"  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company),  which  reaches  me 
just  as  this  is  written. 

R.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


5  Humbug.  By  B.  M.  Delafleld.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.  $2. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


BIOfmAPHY 
MANON    rHII.II'ON   KOKAND    (Karl.v  Vrais). 

By  Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield.  Illus- 
trated.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  two-volume  life  of  "the 
true  heroine  of  the  French  Revolution." 
The  author  died  before  she  was  able  to 
complete  her  work;  her  son  tells  us  that 
"she  left  a  large  quantity  of  notes  but 
they  are  mainly  memoranda  and  useless 
without  her  own  interpretation  and 
elaboration."  This  first  volume  is  ad- 
mirably written.  It  is  evident  that  Mrs. 
Blashfield  was  familiar  with  her  subject, 
that  slie  wrote  coh  am  ore,  that  to  her 
familiarity  she  added  very  careful  study, 
and  slie  has  produced  a  wholly  admira- 
hle  picture  of  Madame  Roland's  early 
life  and  an  artistic  portrait  of  her  char- 
acter. But  the  most  important  part  of 
the  life  is  of  course  left  untouched,  and 
the  volume  will  be  valuable  chiefly  to 
Ktiidents  of  the  Frencii  Revolution  who 
frf)ni  other  sources  have  sfuiie  infornia- 

^  !  -   <  !     „  HT„,l„yy,„   T>  „  1 ..  .wl       1 1  n  I UUf 


as  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case, 
some  one  may  be  found  able  to  complete 
the  work  so  well  begun. 

ELIZAKKTII  CADY  STANTON.  By  Theodore 
Stanton  anil  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch.  lllus- 
iratt"'.  2  vols.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

The  forceful  and  eloquent  pioneer  of 
the  woman's  rights  movement  in  this 
country  is  interestingly  revealed  in  this 
work  through  her  written  reminiscences, 
her  letters,  and  her  diary.  The  story  of 
the  movement  of  which  she  was  an 
acknowledged  champion,  at  first  dis- 
credited and  at  last  triumphant,  is  a 
stirring  one,  full  of  incident,  personal 
detail,  and  outspoken  characterizations 
of  her  contemporaries.  Mrs.  Stanton 
was  a  woman  of  abounding  vitality, 
physical  and  intellectual,  and  these  vol- 
umes are  permeated  with  her  virile 
spirit.  The  work  unaccountably  lacks  an 
index,  but  is  otherwise  highly  creditable 
to  the  editors,  Mrs.  .Stanton's  children, 
Theodore  .Stanton  and  Harriot  Stanton 
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New  Hwimrniiig  Pool  AdjoiiiiuK 
Sherman  Uennin,  Manager 

N.  V.  Offlr*,  Town  and  Country 
f>  W.  4«th  Ht.       Tel.  Longacre  8.310 
McDonnell  &  Co.,  Brokem 
*»n  "The  New  JerHey  Tour." 
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THE  tour  ideal  of 

fllowstone  Park 


The  Nationdl  ParK  Line 


The  thrilling  canyon  of  the  Shoshone  Rlivi 
— on  the  scenically  famous  Cody  Road 


W  Qardiner-OUlCody 

T  F  you  miss  Gardiner  Gateway  and  Cody  Road  you  do  not  see 
*  Yellowstone !  See  them  both  on  the  complete  tour  of  the 
park — on  a  Burlington-Northern  Pacific  Planned  vacation. 

Enter  at  Gardiner;  tour  the  park,  then  leave  over  Cody 
Road — words  cannot  describe  it !  No  side  trip,  no  extra 
cost  for  Cody  Road  and  Buffalo  Bill  country. 

Also,  for  low  price  of  round  trip  ticket  to  Yellowstone  alone, 
you  can  go  to  Colorado,  Denver — with  side  trip  to  Rocky 
Mountain  (Estes)  Park;  then — the  Pike's  Peak  region. 

Vacation  costs  are  down 

This  year  your  dollar  goes  farther ;  you 
can  now  afford  to  see  the  wondrous  West. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  15.  <&  Q.  R.  R. 
Chicago 


A.  B.  SMITH 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FREE  BOOK 

Everything  you  want 
to  know  about  Yellow- 
stone.   Send  for  your 


JMNE&POLtS 
ST  PAUL 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  INSCRUTABLE  FUTURE 
BY  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

EDITOR  "COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE" 


THE  credence  given  to  what  is  printed  and  the  omniscience 
attributed  to  writers  and  editors  are  amazing. 
Because  I  liappen  to  own  and  edit  a  weeltly  newspaper 
called  "Commerce  and  Finance,"  and  contribute  an  occasional  ar- 
ticle to  some  other  publications,  I  receive  a  great  many  letters 
from  all  over  the  world  which  seem  to  presuppose  that  I 


know  everything  and  can  foretell  the  future  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Now  of  course  every  one  who  knows  an  editor  realizes  that 
he  is  an  extremely  ignorant  person  trading  largely  on  a  small 
intellectual  capital.  His  success  in  seeming  well  informed  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  books  of  reference  with  which  he  is  provided, 


Financing  Our  Greatest  Export  Commodity 


/COTTON  is  this  country's  largest  ex- 
port  commodity.    In  1921  the  value 
of  cotton  shipped  abroad  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  all  foreign  sales. 

This  Company  plays  an  important  part  in 
financing  the  cotton  croti.  At  three  great 
European  ports  of  entry  .for  cotton — 
Liverpool,  llavre,  and  Antwerp  —  this 
Company  maintains  its  own  branch  offices. 
These  offices  specialize  in  cotton  financ- 
ing.    With  the  technical  knowledge,  ex- 


perience, and  facilities  essential  to  proper 
handling  of  the  business,  they  render  an 
unusual  service  to  the  exporter. 

In  addition,  the  services  of  our  branches 
in  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Constan- 
tinople are  available  to  both  shipper  and 
Iniyer  in  the  furtherance  of  their  business. 

We  invite  you  to  state  the  problems  of 
your  foreign  business,  so  that  we  may 
explain  how  we  can  serve  your  particular 
requirements. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK     LONDON     I'ARLS     BRUSSELS     LIVERPOOL     HAVRE    ANTWERP  CONSTANTINOPLE 
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his  ability  to  restate  platitudes  as  if 
they  were  novelties,  and  his  willingness 
to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  others. 

Of  the  future  he  is  just  as  ignorant  as 
every  one  else,  for 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the 
book  of  fate. 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  the  pres- 
ent state. 

Were  it  otherwise,  life  would  be  unen- 
durable. Some  one  has  said  that  "we 
live  under  a  sentence  of  death  with  an 
indefinite  reprieve,"  and  if  we  knew 
what  would  be  our  condition  to-morrow 
or  a  year  hence  we  would  be  utterly 
miserable. 

Our  misery  would  probably  be  in- 
creased if  we  had  the  power  to  arrange 
the  future  as  we  saw  fit,  for  w-e  would 
be  forever  rearranging  it,  and  those 
affected  by  our  change  of  plans  would 
curse  us  bitterly. 

Those  who  write  letters  to  editors 
must  realize  this,  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  who  not  only  attach 
importance  to  prophecies  of  the  future 
but  are  willing  to  pay  large  fees  to  finan- 
cial soothsayers  (note  the  word)  who 
claim  a  "soothing"  gift  of  scientific  fore- 
sight. This  claim  they  often  try  to  vin- 
dicate by  ■  elaborate  historical  studies 
and  charts  or  diagrams  which  it  Is  the 
present  fashion  tc  call  "graphs." 

Some  of  these  self-constituted  seers 
have  really  deceived  themselves,  for  of 
all  the  fallacies  by  which  men  are  de- 
luded the  greatest  is  probably  the  one 
that  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that 
"history  repeats  itself." 

History  cannot  repeat  itself,  for  it  is 
a  kaleidoscope  in  which  the  bits  of  col- 
ored glass  that  make  up  human-  experi- 
ence are  never  identically  arranged, 
and  it  is  manifestly  illogical  to  assume 
that  present  conditions  will  produce  the 
effect  formerly  caused  by  those  which 
were  different. 

To  argue,  for  instance,  that  certain 
financial  conditions  will  now  have  the 
same  result  that  they  produced  before 
the  federal  Reserve  Banks  were  estab- 
lished is  manife.stly  absurd;  but  gallons 
of  ink.  have  been  wa.sted  and  hundreds 
of  "graphs"  have  been  prepared  in  an 
effort  to  support  such-  conclusions. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  analogy  be- 
tween the  fiscal  condition  in  which  the 
more  important  governments  find  them- 
selyes  to-day  and  their  pre-war  position, 
but  many  people  are  nevertheless  busy 
studying  the  financial  history  of  Napo- 
leon's time  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  may  now  be  expected.  That  such 
studies  are  fascinating  is  admitted,  for 
it  is  easy  to  generalize  with  regard  to 
human  nature  and  to  deduce  half-truths 
that  .seem  to  be  new  discoveries  from 
our  generalization.s.  But  hundreds  of 
philosophers  and  thou.sands  of  .specula- 
tors (who  are,  in  a  sense,  would-be 
philosophers)  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  rock  of  a  half-truth,  and  the  Latin 
phrase  po.v<  hoc.  propter  lion  describes  a 
Heemingly  truthful  fallacy  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  errors  of  many  scien- 
ti.sts,  the  mi.stakes  of  many  physicians, 
and  the  bankruptcies  of  many  mer- 
chants. 

If  from  the  numerous  letters  that  have 


T/re  Strength  of 

America 

Reflected  in  Washington 


TO  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  flows  a  steady  stream 
of  visitors  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union.    They  come 
to  see  the  Government  buildings,  the  national  memorials 
and  the  many  points  of  historical  and  patriotic  interest. 

They  return  home  impressed  and  inspired,  not  only  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  what  they  have  seen,  but  also  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Capital  City  reflects  the  strength  and  permanence  of 
America,  and  cf  its  institutions  and  ideals. 

Where  else,  if  not  in  Washington,  would  you  expect 
real  estate  'values  to  be  sound  and  First  Mortgage 
Investments  to  be  safe  ? 

The  name  of  The  F.  H.  Smith  Company  has  been  linked  with 
First  Mortgage  Investments  in  Washington  since  1873.  We 
have  sold  our  offerings  to  conservative  investors  throughout 
the  country  on  our  record  of  no  loss  to  any  in'vestor  in  49  years. 


Inquire  today  about  our  7^ 
Safeguarded  First  Mortgage 
Investments,  strongly 
secured  by  improved, 
income-producing  busi- 
ness property  in  the 
heart  of  Washington. 


You  can  invest  in  denomina- 
tions of  ^100,  ^ 5 00  or  ^ 1 ,000, 
for  as  short  a  period  as 
two  years  or  as  long  as 
ten  years,either  outright 
or  under  our  7^  Invest- 
ment Savings  Plan. 


'^O  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR  IN  49  YEARS 


For  full  information  address  Dept.  7 


F.  RSmith  (DMPANY 

^^ounded  iSy) 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Collector  and  the  Art  Critic.  The  Collector  may 
be  attracted  to  a  certain  picture,  but  he  needs  th^  J^dg'"'^"^ 
of  af.  experiet^ced  and  reliable  Art  Cnt.c  when  he  buys  for 
intrinsic  values. 


The 

Art  of  Judging  Investments 

THE    SECURITIES   brought   to  your 
attention  may  or  may  not  have  intrin- 
sic value. 

Careful  investors  who  practice  the  art  of 
choosing  well-secured  bonds  consult  an  organ- 
ization whose  investment  information  and 
experience  is  both  wide  and  thorough. 

Make  yourself  and  your  investment  needs 
known  at  any  one  of  The  National  City 
Company  offices  in  50  leading  cities.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
carefully  considered  recommendations  for  the 
investment  of  your  funds.  Or,  if  you  wish, 
our  Current  List  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Ofices  in  more  than  50  leading  rilies  ihroughoui  the  World 
BONDS  SlIOK  I    ri'.KM  NOTKS  A(  (  Kl'TANCKS 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Co)itinited) 
come  to  me  recently  I  may  construct  a 
cross-section  of  the  public  mind,  I  should 
say   that   men   are   especially  curious 
now — 

First,  As  to  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can stock  market. 

Second,  As  to  the  probability  of  a  gen- 
eral business  revival  in  the  United 
States. 

Third,  As  to  whether  the  foreign  trade 
that  we  enjoyed  during  the  war  and  un- 
til recently  is  permanently  lost  to  us. 

Fourth,  As  to  whether  the  foreign  se- 
curities now  bping  offered  in  the  United 
States  will  be  permanently  safe  invest- 
ments for  American  capital;  and 

Fifth,  last,  and  generally,  As  to 
whether  the  revival  of  speculative  ac- 
tivity now  discernible  presages  the  re- 
turn of  an  enduring  prosperity.  The 
questions  asked  are  generally  more 
specific,  but  most  of  them  will  fit  in  one 
of  these  categories. 

I  have  grouped  them*  accordingly  that 
I  may  reply  to  them,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  an  answer  and  a  reply, 
and  I  shall  not  stultify  myself  by  at- 
tempting the  former. 

First,  As  to  the  stock  market,  I  will 
reply,  as  always,  by  pointing  out  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  over 
^20,000  private  corporations  and  thou- 
sands of  political  communities.  States, 
cities,  counties,  school  districts,  road 
districts,  irrigation  districts,  etc.,  all  of 
which  issue  stocks  or  bonds  or  both.  To 
e.xpress  an  opinion  that  is  worth  any- 
thing about  any  one  of  these  securities 
or  any  particular  group  or  class  of 
stocks  and  bonds  presupposes  a  special 
study  that  can  be  expected  only  of  a 
specialist,  and  to  him  those  who  seek 
reliable  infor-mation  in  regard  to  in- 
trinsic values  should  repair.  No  one 
can  say  whether  the  stock  market  as  a 
whole  is  going  up  or  down.  As  a  rule, 
it  reflects  the  condition  of  the  money 
market  and  the  psychological  state  of 
the  public  mind.  Money  is  generally 
cheap  when  and  because  business  is  dull 
and  people  are  depressed. 

If  it  is  ever  safe  to  buy  the  specula- 
tive counters  that  go  up  and  down  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  that  is  the  time,  for 
when  interest  rates  are  low  stocks  can 
be  carried  cheaply,  and  because  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast 
elation  has  never  yet  failed  to  follow 
depression.  There  are,  however,  but 
very  few  who  can  detach  themselves 
from  the  crowd  or  resist  its  psychologi- 
cal contagion. 

This  is  why  most  speculators  go  broke 
or  fiuit  losers.  It  is  emotionally  impos- 
sible for  them  to  buy  when  most  people 
are  selling  or  sell  when  the  crowd  is 
buying. 

The  exceptional  superman  can  <lo 
this,  but  the  average  man  will  be  better 
oil'  and  happier  if  he  conflnes  himself  to 
the  investments  which  an  honest  and  ex- 
perienced hanker  recommends.  Both  he 
and  the  banker  will  make  mistakes,  but 
they  won't  be  ruinous. 

Urcoml.  As  to  a  general  business  re- 
vival, all  that  can  be  said  is  that  we 
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have  110,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  but  few  of  whom  are  working  at 
anything  like  capacity.  Most  of  them 
can  produce  more,  and  thereby  increase 
their  purchasing  power.  Business  means 
the  distribution  of  goods,  and  it  is  in- 
creased by  an  enlargement  of  production 
at  low  prices  rather  than  by  reduced 
production  at  high  prices.  The  continu- 
ous introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery to  some  extent  offsets  the  pres 
ent  unwillingness  of  most  Americans  to 
work  up  to  capacity,  but,  while  the  vol- 
ume of  money  changing  hands  may  be 
increased  by  advancing  prices,  the  vol- 
ume of  goods  produced  and  consumed — 
or  business — will  be  increased  only  by 
harder  work.  A  real  revival  of  business 
is  not.  therefore,  to  be  expected  unless 
men  become  willing  to  work  harder. 
Many  are  loafing  now  because  by  work- 
ing part  of  the  time  they  can  make 
enough  to  live  all  the  time,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
cvire  for  the  present  laziness  and  frivol- 
ity. 

Third.  As  to  our  foreign  trade,  the  in- 
dications are  that  we  shall  lose  much  of 
it.  In  a  previous  article  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  we  could  prosper  if  we 
had  no  foreign  trade  at  all,  and,  while 
we  may  suffer  temporary  distress  in  ad- 
justing ourselves  to  a  self-imposed  com- 
mercial isolation,  the  probability  is  that 
the  adjustment  will  be  necessary. 

Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  goods  for 
money,  credit,  or  other  goods.  Europe 
has  no  money  to  pay  us  for  what  we 
have  to  sell. 

We  grant  her  credit  grudgingly  and 
are  preparing  to  insist  upon  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loans  made  to  the  Allied 
Go\  ernments  during  the  war. 

Our  foreign  commerce,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  exchange 
goods  for  goods,  and  this  is  seemingly 
to  be  made  almost  impossible  by  the 
erection  of  a  tariff  wall  so  high  that  it 
will  exclude  most  European  products. 

It  is  a  great  adventure  in  protection, 
but  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether  it  will 
not  destroy  more  than  it  will  protect. 

Fourth.  As  to  the  permanent  value 
and  ultimate  repayment  of  the  foreign 
obligations  now  being  offered  to  Ameri- 
can investors  I  am  confused.  There  is 
no  precedent  upon  which  to  base  an 
opinion.  In  an  address  I  delivered  re- 
cently I  said  that  we  were  in  the  "fourth 
dimension"  of  credit.  The  mathemati- 
cians can  prove  that  matter  has  a  fourth 
or  "»th"  dimension  in  addition  to  the 
three  admitted  and  comprehensible  di- 
mensions of  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
But  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  can  as 
yet  visualize  this  fourth  dimension  as  a 
concrete  thing.  .So  it  is  with  the  out- 
standing public  debt  and  paper  money 
of  the  world's  various  governments. 

They  reach  a  total  that  is  utterly  be- 
yond human  comprehension.  Certainly 
they  cannot  he  paid  off  during  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Whether  they  will  ever 
be  paid  is  a  fiuestion  which  cannot  b<^ 
answered  without  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  war  in  the  future  and  the 
ability  of  the  debtor  governments  to  col- 
lect taxes  far  higher  than  have  ever 
prr  -  ifiiisly  been  borne. 
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Are  You  An  Investor  ? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor 
of  The  Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of 
Outlook  readers  to  solve  intelligently  their 
particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps  you 
are  contemplating. a  shifting  of  your  present 
holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to  invest.  In 
either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  information  on  any  securities  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal 
charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made 
for  this  special  service. 


r^riE  Mountain  Refrigerators 

fhn^l  "The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  It" 

'  '^^■^•^^    /  Built  on  scientific  principles  and 

tested  by  use 
"in  over  a  million  homes  " 

Easy    to    clean  —  economical  — 
durable  and  efficient. 
tiold  in  ereri/  vittj  aitd  iinpotiatiX 
town  in  the,  I'liHed  Utaie.i.  NmiJ  tor 
/taiHhoine  catalogues  iitid  bonf./th. 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co. 
Nashua.  N.  H.        Establislied  1874 
Look  for  the  name  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 
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WL.  DOUGLAS 

$7Sg&$8oo  SHOES 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  A I  ONI  I'ROUT 


STAMPING  THE  RETAIL  PRICE 
AT  THE  FACTORY 


THE  STAMPED  PRICE 
IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE  PROFITS 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 

They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 


Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  je? 


'$4.00&?4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  tbe 
best  known  sboe 
Trade  Mark  In  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
tbe  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  tbe  con- 
sumer tbe  equiva- 
lent of  tbe  price 
paid  for  tbe  goods. 


Cntalog  Free. 


President 
IV.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


TO  SUMMER  RESORT  PROPRIETORS 

The  Outlook  will  devote  a  special  section  in  its  spring  and  early  sunuuer  issues  to 
advertising  of  summer  resorts,  touiis  and  travel.  This  will  appear  every  week  during 
May,  June,  and  July.  The  issue  of  May  24  will  be  the  Annual  Out-of- Doors  Num- 
ber containing  articles  on  vacation  subjects  and  illustrations  especially  selected.  The 
corresponding  issue  of  1921  carried  198  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts. 

Write  us  early  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  copy  suggestions 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising,  THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  atrust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  a  fundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Write  for  Booklet  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Bible  Houae,  Aslor  Place,  New  York 


Class  Gifts 


American  Sculpture 
lor  American  Schools 
PAITHFUL  reproductions 
of  great  American  sub- 
jects. Artistic  work  of  high- 
est  merit.    Busts,  statues, 
statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  in 
plaster    (either    ivory  or 
bronze  finish). or  real  bronze. 
Special  attention  to  schools, 
academies,    libraries  and 
museums.      Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 
Hi-iiil  liiikiii  for  Clns.1  (lift 
Fiildcr  or  send  .'M  ceiils  for 
beau/ if  ul  illustrated  catalog. 


LINCOLN  by  Gironi 

II"  Ivory  Fiiiisli,  -  $25 
'I' '.)"  Bronze  FiniHli,  !if.'j5 
1'  Ivory  Finish,  ■  %  'i 
I'  Bronze  Finish,  $  4 
Kracket,  Ivory  Fin.,  %W 

"    Bronze  Fin.,  i|fi2    Boston,  Mass. 


Colonial 
Sculpture  Co. 

712  Colonial  Bldg. 


10  May 

FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

(Continxied) 
sold  would  seem  to  be  good,  measured 
by  pre-war  standards  of  a  safe  relation 
between  national  debts  and  national 
wealth,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  would  continue  to  be  good 
if  the  oppressed  taxpayers  of  the  more 
heavily  burdened  nations  should  organ- 
ize a  general  strike  against  excessi^e 
taxation.  The  question  is  beyond  my 
l<en,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
most  prescient  statesmen  or  the  most 
profoimd  students  of  history  can  answer 
it  definitely  and  finally. 

/''I'/f//  and  LiiHl.  As  to  the  return  of  an 
enduring  prosperity,  I  can  only  reply  as 
I  did  to  the  third  group  of  questions. 
Real  prosperity  is  the  result  of  increased 
production  and  consumption  at  low 
prices.  No  two  authorities  have  as  yet 
agreed  upon  a  definition  of  Inflation. 

1  submit  that  "it  is  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  easily  borrowed  capital," 
and  I  think  that  the  revival  of  specula- 
tion now  discernible  is  due  to  what 
might  be  called  an  artificially  produced 
abundance  of  credit  rather  tlian  to  an 
increase  of  the  real  wealth,  wliich  con- 
sists of  the  things  that  are  created  by 
agricultural  and  industrial  labor. 

In  respect  of  many  things  our  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  is  now 
smaller  than  it  was  before  the  war,  but 
we  have  a  credit  system  that  is  pedes- 
taled on  a  gold  reserve  and  we  have  at- 
tracted thither  nearly  half  the  world's 
gold  supply.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
now  an  abundance  of  credit.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  for  us  to  borrow,  and  we  are 
spending  extravagantly.  These  are  con- 
ditions which  inflame  speculation,  but 
tl'.ey  do  not  increase  wealth,  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  we  are  much  better 
oft  than  we  were  before  the  war  in  so 
far  as  productive  property  and  consuma- 
ble things  are  concerned. 

For  this  reason  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  revival  of  speculation  pre- 
sages the  enduring  prosperity  that  is, 
and  always  will  be,  the  result  of  work 
and  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

If  America  is  to  be  really  prosperous 
and  happy,  we  must  work  harder,  take 
fewer  holidays,  and  play  less. 

Nearly  every  salaried  wage-earner  in 
this  country  now  expects  at  least  two 
weeks'  vacation  with  pay.  In  most 
States  there  are  twelve  legal  holidays. 
Saturday  is  generally  a  half-holiday, 
upon  which  not  more  than  four  hours' 
work  is  done. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  general,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  are  but  few  who 
work  more  than  forty-four  hours  a  week 
for  forty-eight  weeks  a  year.  This  is 
2,112  hours. 

A  recent  Census  bulletin  reports  that 
there  are  41,609,192  persons  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  8,760  hours  in  a  year  of  365 
days,  and  these  figures  mean  that  we  are 
trying  to  subsist  and  be  prosperous  upon 
the  labor  of  40  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion working  24  per  cent  of  the  time.  Is 
it  possible?  If  not,  the  only  remedy  is 
more  work.  This  is  platitudinous,  but, 
as  I  pointed  out,  the  platitudinous  is  an 
editor's  chief  reliance. 
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VICHY 

•1  hoiira  froili  Pfitis 

Hub  of  Fashionaliie 
Summer  Life 

Horse  Shows  —  Racing  —  Golf  — 
Tennis 
Magnificent  Theatre— 
Casino— Aerodrome 
Miles  of  beautiful  parks  and  gardens 

A  Tliemal  fetation  of 
aiitiferlt  and  tvorld-widfe  repute 

Luxurious  Hdteb 
and  Pensions 

Charming  walks  and  fine 
motor  excursions  into  the 
Auvei^e  Mountains 

Aix^es-'Bains 

on  tlie  famous  Route  (it's  AlpfeSi 
8  hours  from  Paris 

Hot  Springs  of  Great 
Curative  Value 

known  since  the  days  of 
Imi>enal  Kome" 

Air-Cure  Stations  at 
2,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 

Magnificent  Golf  C'ouree 
rednis— Itacing— I'igeon  Shooting 
Center  of  Eituriion*  io  the  High  AIp» 

Luxurious  Casinos— Music 
rhentre— Horse  and  Dog  .Shows 
Motorihg— Hiding— Sailing  on 
I^ke  Bourget 

Amttkan  Offiu: 

Railways  of 
France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

If  at  .-MU  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


^^^2^^  Corii.'vVL,)  $725 

'^''9^  MONTREAL  JUNE  30 

Mgland,  Ho  land,  tl.e  Khine,  Obemmiiiergan 
(la.,91011  Plav,.  Austria,  Italy  ^IncliKjiiKt 
•r.i'-i'irS.'-  ^^'  it^'^i  land.  France,  Belgium 

1ENT0R  TOURS  ''"'STcagoI''^- 


RAYMOND-WIilTCOMB 

TOURS  CRUISES 


PERFECT  SUMMER  CRUISE 

TO  NORTH  CAPE 

Iceland,  Midnight  Sun 
Norwegian  P'jords,  Norway 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium. 
June  28— S.  S,"  O.sterley  "— 
Rates  5675  up,  New  York 
to  New  York. 

"  All  Europe  "  Tours 

Best  accommodations,  best 
itineraries, best  management, 

''■  The  Best  in  Travel  " 
Old  glories— New  attractions 
Special  features. 

'■"■  rituS'/r  rmr  UhitlraUil  Bookle.tt 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

22  Beacon  Street.  Boston 


French  Tourism  Co. 

offer*  three  exceptional  tours 
tneluding:  all  expen«e« 

rRANCE  BY  MOTOR 

<la.vs  from  port  to  port 

Chateau  Country,  Pyrenees.  Riviera, 
Alps,  Jura,  Alsace  Lorraine,  Biittlefields 

It  Travel  Tlirougliont. 

Fi-adcs  8-ii«(  at  present  rate  about  $7-14. 

FRANCE  BELGIUM  ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 
PASSION  PLAY 

By  Rail  and  Auto 

Sailing  July  1st,  letuming  Sept.  Htli 
Francs  TllKI  plus  «2M  ocean  fares.  Total 
at  present  rate  about 

UNIVERSITY  STUDY  TOUR 

Seventy-two  days,  includiii;*  sLt  tvfefilig' 
Special  Suuiiner  Coinses  at  French  Uni- 
versity and  numerous  excursions  by  rail 
and  auto. 
Francs  4395  jilus  Sii.i  ocean  fares. 
Total  at  inesent  excliaiiuie  about  $6-511. 

Kates  quoted  in  francs  to  give 
yon  the  full  benefit  of 
the  ex(;li»iijre 

PlVi/llilli.s  OhiI  Pili/lrllJllril  /iViil 

RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE 

381  Fifth  Avenue  rtt.jOth  Street 
New  York 


'T'ill!,  heniKy,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery  of  the  Orient  lurea  visitors 
from  all  over  tlie  world  to 

JAPAN 

llie  (jriaiiitest  and  luoet  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  "liile  the  old  age  ciistonjs 
prevail.   Write,  iiieiitioniiig  "  (Jutlook "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Cai-e  I  rafflc  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  infoi  ination 
Rilej  for  a  single  room  wilhonl  bilh  mi  wilh  3  mtals, 
»5  6  in  cilits  and  popnlar  resotis,  $4  5  in  the  coanlry 


Special  EnglishTour 

to  include 

Famous  Cathedrals 
Literary  Shrines 
Scotch^nd^Eiigiish  Lakes 

The  European  Summer  School 
OUR      I  Scholarly  leaders 

TOURS     Interpretive  talks 
Have     I  Interesting  routes 
For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


WirifFP  EUROPE 
TT  lV^IVi:.I\  PALESTINE 
TniTDQ    BAITLE  FIELDS 
IV^UIVO  PASSION  PLAY 

"  7'r<iif/  Fi"-  l-'rnni  Wmry" 
INCLUSIVE  COST-J49S  TO  $1,285 

Write  today  for  V-lil  itineraries 

THE  WICKER  TOURS.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


^vJ'vvN  (      Coast  to  Coast 

•'      "^v'i^  and  Return 

Automobile  Tour 

65  Day  itinerary  includ- 
ingcvery  point  of  Scenic 
•nd  Historic  Interest  in 
the  United  States,  J850 

/  -      y  f'>T  ixtrtirulnra 

Vj^'  T.RavmondWilson.ir,^ 


I 


n  Endland^ 


do  as  Engliind  does  !  Ask  for 
Transportation  rid  London  & 
North  Western  l.':iilway  when 
visiiiiig  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
Hlid  BiiriiH's  ('ountry ;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  KOYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  Scotland. 

Vhe 

Charm  of  England 

other  attruftive  literature  and  full 
nifcittnatlon    free    on  application. 
John  Fairtnan,  Aijent 
London  &  North  Western  Railway 
300c  Fiflb  Avenue.  New  York 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiordi 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLASGOW  TO   OBAN  by 

magnificent  swift  Saloon  Steamer  "Co- 
himba,"  viewing  the  Sliiplniilding  on  the 
Clyde,  pMsiiig  Dumbarton  Cii.itle,  iiiid 
calling  en  route  at  tlie  beautiful  Clyde 
wateniig  places  of  Dunoon  and  Rothesay, 
thence  by  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute 
Crinau  Canal  and  Firth  of  Lorn. 

t«V*i'-'*.i''   TO  STAFF  A  AND 

A '3  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  Britrsh  Isles,  visiting  Fiugal's  Cave 
ill  the  Isle  of  Stiifta,  St.  Columba's  Sacred 
Isle  of  loiia,  »  itl.  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
aiid  the  burying  jdace  of  the  Scottish 
liiiigs,  and  pa.ssing  the  ancient  Castles  of 
Dunolhe,  Duait,  Ardtornisli,  Aros,  Miu- 
garry,  and  Gylan,  also  Tobermoie  Bay, 
wliere  lies  the  Armada  specie  ship. 

beautiful  Loch  Linnhe  and  Loch  Eil 
passing  the  8<  eiies  of  the  adventures  ol 
Alan  Breck,  th.^  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  "  Kidnapped  " 
view  iiig  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  tiie  great 
massacre,  and  calling  at  the  ancient 
httle  town  of  H'ort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  BriS 
ain  s  liigiie.st  mountain,  through  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Loc  jiiess,  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

If  Ihr.ip  /oiirx  lire  nol  in  ijniir  ithirrnrii 
ijiiiir  risilin  Eiirnpi'  ix  ,ri/x/r;/—lr//  i/i,iir 
Iiilrrl  Ayeiil  to  ii,(  hi<li;  tliciii,  ur  (niiilii 
'hrcrt  to  1 1  j 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

" The  Royal  Route"  Tours 
1 19  Hope  Street.  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Europe  Beckons 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 


WORTH 
H  1 1-  K 


TOURS  ''Mrs-^*" 


Trayel-Stmly  Club  y-'.^  J- .^V.l 

I'l  ivate,  select,  economical.  Lectures  on  lii»- 
.V^'ii'.'v/.-l!-''?,"*- "^""f^-  Booklet.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  FLICK.  University,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


EUROPE 

Independent  and  party  travel 
to  Every  European  Country 

Special  tours  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  North  Cape. 
Write  for  Booklet  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^^l^ 

■in  organizer  of  n  small  party.  Established  iHini. 
Babuick  s  1uuj;s.  \i  Halsey  St.,  UrooUlyii. 


TRAVEL  IN  1922 

Our  large  variety  of  European  Tours  for 
the  coming  siiniiner  surely  includes  the 
very  one  that « ill  meet  your  travel  needs. 
Write  us  at  once.    Limited  parties 
enrolling  now. 


CRUISE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

nirection  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Travel  Department 

From  New  York  Nov.  21  st,  1922 

via  the  New  palatial 

S.  S.  LACONIA  (9'J-f'» 

Unel 

Havana,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hiio.  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez 
Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe.  Rates,  $  1 500 
and  up,  include  shore  excursions  at 
more  than  25  ports  of  call. 

Call,  Write  or  phone 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


Tdetil  summer  tour  through  EUROPE. 
JL  lw()  vacancies  hi  small  private  party. 
Moderate  co.st.  Send  for  itinerary.  Keser 
Tours,  171  S.  Oxford  St..  Biooklyii,  N  Y 


8  Capitals  Tour  L^.sf^^f^'Jfit'i?'?^!: 

nenced  university  conductor.  Passion  Play. 
Geo.  B.  Watts,  Wu  Oak  St  .Mimieaiiolis,  Minn. 

LITERARY  PILGRIMAGE 

To  Europe.  June  -Jl  to  Sept.  111.  Inspira- 
tional leadeisliu)  to  famouf:  literary  shrines. 
Unniue  motor  tour  of  England. 

INTEKCOLtKGIATE  TOURS 
«5A  Fraiililin  St.,     Jiostou,  Mas.s. 


ASy^  Going  to 

f^/  EUROPE  vjr^ 

-Ask  for  free  tiook,".;\iiieri<'aii\ 
Traveler  in  Europe  li)21 " 
Suggested  itineraries— w  liat 

it  costs— what  to  see. 
Obeiaiumergau,  The  Passion 
Play.  Write,  call,  or  phone  1 

^  V\    AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
kC/A      TRAVEL  DEPT.  J 
65  Broadway,  N.  Y.  v^VJ  / 


BoartJers  Wanted 


BOARDERS  WANTED 

Homelike  Beautiful  and  healthful  surround, 
iiigs..Mrs.CarrieVanBcnsclioteu,Fishkill,y.r 


Iiivalul  with  atteiKlantotfeiedpleas- 
unt  home  spring,  .■.iinimer  months.  Coiin- 
try,  all  conveniences.  Connecticut,  hour's 
drive  Hartford.  Spiiiigfield.    T.IU,  Outlook 


Apartments 


f^po  SUBI.ET-Funiished  apartment  J 
X  master's  bedroo'n.s,  Oath,  drawing-room 
diuing-room.  hall,  kitqjieu.  maid's  room,  bath' 
r.juiu.  W.  5.)tli  St.  ui-ar  .5tli  Ave.  7,34.5,  Outlook 


Attractively  Furnished  Apartment 

Near  ocean  for  rent  for  summer  se.ason  in 
Veutnur,  Atlantic  City.  X.  J.  T.Mij,  Outlook. 


Rrnnklir 


To  sublet  from  June  1 


THE  OUTLOOK 


^Hotels  and  Resorts  I    Hotels  and  Resorts    i   Hotels  and  Resorts    i  Health  Resorts 

rlOtelS    ana    rVeS>UII-a  xik^x.^  — — —    xtt^w  v^bk-  TL.  L..  Paris  nni,  Me 


CANADA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


LOUR  LODGE  Qranliden Hotel 


Digby,  Nova  Scotia 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

Golf,  tennis,  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Write  for  boaldel  to 
AUBK EY  BKOWN.  PIGBY 

CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Lilchfiejd  Co  ,  Coon. 

In  the  footliills  of  the  Berkshues.  Open  all  the 
year.  An  ideal  place  for  yonr  summer  s  rest. 
2  hours  from  New  York.   Write  for  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 

Delightful  Boarding  House  ^^Sm"'' 

Open  all  year.  Annex  and  Cottages  open 
summer.  Meals  at  main  house.  N>-ar  golf 
links  library,  church.  Home  comforts,  excel- 
lent  to"  d.  Apply  C  K.  Urowu,  Cnssey  Place. 

EUROPE 


Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  15th  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 

FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  housekeeping  and  non-housekeeping 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
aquaplaning,  saddle  -  Uoraes,  dancing. 
Write  for  III  unrated  booklet. 
J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  Weylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  bith  St. 
Plaza  3042.  New  York,  N.  \ . 

Also  Hotel  Russell,  Saratoga  Spriogs,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


 NEW  YORK  

HURRICANE  LODGE  CottaKes 

IN  THE  ADIRONDtCKS 
Hiirriciiie,  Essei  Co.,  N.  T. 

-    Comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 
I  X  tude  1,8UU  feet.  Extensive 
k*V  verandas  overlooking  Keene 
Valley.  Trout  fishing.  Cami)- 
^i.,^  ing.  Swimming  pool.  Golf 

links ;  mile  course !»  well-kept  greens.  Tennis 
and  croiiuet.  Fresh  vegetables.  June  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  all  improvements.  bei>- 
aiate  suites  and  single  rooms.  Open  from  .liine 
Kith  to  October  1st.  Address  until  May  lat  Iv. 
Belknap,  613  Clarendon  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  \ . 


Tk^  D„„-l,„o  Paris  Hill,  Me.  Kesl 
I  nC  DccCIIcS  Home  for  seiui-iiivalids  and 
those  needing  rest  and  change  of  scene.  - 
miles  from  Poland.  Same  White  Mt.  scene  i 
9110  ft.  altitude.  Children  made  welcome  at  .s. 
arate  cottage.  Booklet.  Anna  Shepard,  K.  ,^ 

Property  Wanted 

WANTED  tablished  and  w  ei 

equipped  SUliUKBAN  TEA  KOOJ 

forsummer  buainess.  Iteply  to  7,115,  Uutlu'H 

Board  Wanted 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE  Wanted  ^;;i^}.?,'„',S!Mv"ayrilry" 


ASCOT-The  Berystede.  The  country 
home  hotel  patronized  by  the  ^hte  of 
Europe  and  America.  Lock-up  garage.  Saddle 
liorses  and  motor  cars  on  premises.  Pl'9,\  f,,}^* 
Ascot.  Telegrams,  Berystede,  Ascot  lai  ill, 
Dorlaud,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yoik. 

rj"  Well-known  West 

LUinDUrgn    End  Boarding Eslab- 
59  Manor  Place     lishuient.  Miss  Slight 

LONDON  (Hyde  Park).  STUAKT 
HOUSE,    Leinster  Gar.lens. 
W.  3.   American  visitors  offered  excelleiit 
table  from  $15  Weekly  en  iieusiou  or  daily  li. 

MAINE 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  72il  St.,  tlirougli 
to  ~l8t  St.,  New  York 

300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Tennis. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDonnell,  Prop. 

ROSEMARY  FARMS 

Monticello,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  REST  OR  RECREATION 
I  A  beautiful  and  thoroughly  modern  rest  re- 
sort ottering  the  advantages  of  simple,  iiat- 
ural  living  combined  with  best  food,  pure  air. 
and  quiet.  Attractive  bungalows  for  outdoor 
sleenmj.  Own  farm  produce.  Rates  aoa 
eiater Booklet.  A.  A.  ACKLAND,  Prop. 

HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for  2  or  3  weeks  or 
mouths,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  home.  Where  the  breeze 
seldom  stops  blowing  ;  where  boating,  batli- 
iug  and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  and  where 
'  the  cost  is  reasonable.   Do  you  know  that 


-   ■   iillU      H»Wl±iO     »»•     4»»  I  •  WVIJ  m,»—.»^...r 

home  wliere  few  other  boarders  are  li. 
Location  moderately  near  Orange  aiemu 
Hospital,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  esi>ecially  a( .  ■ 
ibie  to  good  schools,  public  or  private.  K' 
irences  exchanged.    Box  348,  University,  \ 


Real  Estate 


CANADA 


FOR  SALE 

MOOSE      DEER  BEAR 

The  best  location  for  a 

HUNTING  LODGE 
in  Western  Ontario 

X  mile  sand  beach.  White  pine,  balsam, 
Norway.  Excellent  springs. 
Good  fislmig.  100  acres  if  desired. 
R.  F.  SUTTON,  Ft.  Frances,  On 


the  cost  is  reasonable.   Do  you  know  that      r?r\r>    DPMT    OP    ^AI  F  ' 

POINT  O'  WOODS,  L.  I.  ^^^^^^^ 

Cottage  at  Deep  Broojl 


The  HOMESTEAD 


DICIFTWOOD 

Bailev  Island,  Maine 

Jruie  15  to  October  1^,  beautifully  located 
nverlookiiis  ocean.      Mrs.  N.  0.  blOJNi!- 

l?ailey 
Islan<l, 
Maine 

«LE  CHALET" 

Mount  Pisgah  French  School 
Bootl?bay  Harbor,  Me.  French  hie  m 
beautiful  and  restful  surroundings.  *  rencii 
Sen  n  the  house.  For  particulars  address 
giof .  Ru"rat,  66  Pitman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

YORKCAMPSKeSk'!p^J?p: 

K^fagr^-S^^'lSSiS^P"^ 
central  din  llg-^oom.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
toatiSg,  ta"hfng,  fishing.  fresTi  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 

M  A  SSACHUSETTS 


UOIEL  JIDSON  ^t=t.,rs<ruiVf 

adjoining  Judsou  Memorial  Church  Rooms 
with  an!  without  I'atl.^  Itates  »3  50  per  day 
including  meals.  Special  "Vonveineut 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


I— While  in  New  York— ^ 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place   in   which  to  stay 

Single  rooms,  use  of  bath,  H1.50& 
Suite,  parlor,  bedroom  and  bath,for'J, 

84  &  H5  daily 
Parlor,  2  bedrooms  and  bath,  4  or  5 

persons,  SO  &  S~  daily 
SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES 

HOTEL GLENDENING 

202  WEST  103d  STREET 


i  only  ,50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place 
I  Direct  inquiries  to  C.  W.  NASH.  Snpt..  PoinI  0'  Woods,  L 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

The  Hotel  with  the  incomparable  siloation 

On  the  crest  of  the  AUeghanies  in  the  prime- 
I  val  forest,  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
holes  of  wonderful  golf;  bathing,  boating, 
canoeing,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager 

VERMONT   


Summer  Cottage  at  Deep  Broo 

near  Digby,  Nova  Scotia.  . 
Well  furnished.  Tennis  court,  sea  batlnuj 


FOR  RENT 


.luiie,  July,  August.  A 
lO-room  house  lu  VVolfviUe.  N<>  , 
Scotia,  near  "EvanKeline  Beacli  n 
and  Grand  Pre.  For  information  wr*- 
to  W.  L.  Archibald,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scot 


Few  steps  onl ii  fromBroadway  Subway  Sta. 


CHESTER,  Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
ful summer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  ;  broad 
I  piazza,  croquet,  fine  ro^ids.  Terms  reasonable. 
Kefs,  exchanged.  The  Misses  Saroeamt. 


Health  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT  fO 

To  Let,  Black  Point,  East  Lyme,  Coi 

Furnished  cott.age.  9  rooms  and  2  bathroon 
hot,  cold  water ;  pure  water  supply ;  pert 
drainage  ;  modern  plumbing ;  piazzas  4  sijj  _ 
high,  fine  breezy  location.  3acies,  400ft.  slil, 
frout;  garden;  private  bathing  beacli  ' 
breakw  ater.  $6.50  summer,  $750  to  Npvemt 
I  References.  Apply  W.  T.  CLANC)  ,  ASf 
Room  1515,  111  Broadway,  New  \  ork  City 


BERKSHIRE  HILL  ,1 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  summer  hoi 
either  in  a  small  well-regulated  village  or 
a  beautiful  lake,  correspond  with 
BELL  &  WAGNER.  Lakeville.  Coi 


CAPE  COD  pIn"e\ 

COTUIT,  MASS. 

I      CAPE  COD  ^"K"" 

.  •;  HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Tipautifiillv  situated  on  Nantucket. Sound; 
Soelled  boating  and  bathing  ;  tennis  courts 
a  rgolf  links  House  modern  and  cuisme  hr.st 

0  MM  Wr  te  for  booklet  to  F.  Warren  Bliss, 
P  ()  Box  186  East  I'rovidence.R.L.until  June 

1  thereafter' Aberdeen  Hall,  Hyannis.  Mass. 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

Hizh  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 
Onens  liinc  17.  Elevation  1,400  feet. 

'  ("olf.  Tennis,  Sad.lle  Riding,  Orchestra 
DesirnblK  Cottai/is  n  'th  holi  l  seri'ire. 
L   A.  TWOROGER,  Manager 
Winter  Ui  Rort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
pi  i  section.  Within  five  '"'""teB'  Nva  k  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patroiiizea  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  man  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 

NEW  YORK 


Westpi 


r^..^  Ten-Room  Farnihouse. 
IOrt,tOnn.  miles  from 


 r  7   1  Station  on  li 

ground.  Extensive  sound  view.  Hoiise_  iie' 
decorated  and  completely  furnished  Yau 
with  children  preferred. Rental$4U0for  seat 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Thomson,  810  Park  Ave.,N.  Y.  C 


MAINE 


taiiulen,  nie.  For  rent,  fully  furiiisl 
V  /  several  high-class  seashore  cottages.  1 
.selections  now.  Photos,  plans. and  fu  desc 
tioii   J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  Newtonville,  JI 


ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook  Lodge  and  Cottages 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.  In  pines  and  spruces, 
ll^ait  of  intt,  beautiful  location,  400-acre  farm 
in  connection  with  I'ouse.  Send  fof  '"ft  ■ .  «  ' 
booklet.   .«.18  and  $20.    M.  E.  LUCK,  1  lop. 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  uinet,  COHV  little  h.)ii«e  by  the  sea.  Opens 
.liineioth.  Private  baths.  Descriptive  book- 
let. IBth  season. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESI.EY  HILLS,  MASS.  (J::;,,,) 

Kine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  ii 


*  DIKONDACKS,  The  ♦  ^AT'^ 
A.  CLUlt.  Essex-on-Lake-Chain- 
plainr  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
V he"  meals  are^erved.  References  ie;i;"'«[  ■ 
l<'or  circular  or  information  address  John  B. 
BuiiNiiAM,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  


Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  sacamia 


alte 
 ii(ia 

.\  DI  KONDACKS  .^.V^U'lV f"'' 
the  lovers  ol  the  out-of-doors.  Rehncd  sui- 
lou.iding.s.    Good  table.    Large  hviiig-hall. 

ottage!;  and  tents  for  sleepiiig    Boats  and 
canoes.    Black  bass  fishing.    H'>^«»  "'1° 
woods.  Nights  around  the  f 
thing  coiiilortable  and  liomelike.    CilAs.  1. 
Meyer,  Lake  Pleasant.  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1841 


Sanford    Hall,  est, 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 
Comfortable,  liomelike  surrotiiia- 
ings;  modern  methods  of  tteattueiit ; 
coiupeteiit  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  aiiil  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  tlie  best.  Write  for  hooldel. 
Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 

INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  <iuiet.  restful  and  hoiiieliUe.  Over 
26  years  of  BUCceBStiil  work.  , 
liable,  (U-peudalile  and  ethical.  Every  cmii- 
fort  ami  convenience.  AccommodationB  ol 
.uperior  quality.  Di«orderot  the  ueryo.ia sys- 
tem asiwcialty.  Fred.  W  Seward,  Sr  M.D., 
Fred  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ooslien,  N.  Y. 


r>iiiley  Point,  Harriii«;ton. 
Vresort  on  Maine  Coast.  12-rooni  fiirnis  T 
cotta"e,  with  stable.   Close  to  shore.   '  ■ 
for  season.  Urai^e  P.  Naali,  Harrington, 


MacMahan  Island,  Me. ,  f 

for  season,  fully  furnished,  homelike  ol  I 
«  bedrooms,  2  baths.  On  picturesque 
near  Bootlibay  Harbor.  Rent  Sfoo  A 
1)  M.  Batea,611  ChestuutSt.,Pliiladelpl" 


I  THE  HIGH  ROC 

OKiiiHiuit,  IVIe.  Near  bathing  beach 
I  pine  woods.  Modern  improvemeiita.  Bool 


Sunset  Camp 

Adiionda<ks.  Write  for  book Irt  '<-»<\;'^^'^''; 
cn.  e  Collimes  in  conne(  tion  with  the  ';',''Vr 
R   liUNNETT,  I'lop.,  Rnipictte  Lake.  N.  \  . 


Ii-NK  \  \\.\.V.\  INN.  Keene 
;;il,.y,  N.  V.  Altatiidcl.JiMitL  Min 
fishing.  Capacity  l.'iO.  ft" 


PEMAQUID,  M 

KO»  SAI^K  OK.  KENT 

Fim  St  estate  on  Maine  Coast.  Large  Coir 
house.  Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  dri 
W   G  TIBBKTTS,  Feuiaquid  Harbor,  M 


Sanatorium  in  the  Berkshires.  De- 
liu'hMullv  located,  spacious  groimds.roonis 
large  and  iii'rv.  Modern  improvements ;  ideal 
for  rest  iind  'relaxation;  particular  attention 
pai>l  to  diets.  The  Terraces,  Hinsdale.  Mass. 


BYRAM  LAKE  HEALTH  FARM  "  " 

Among  beautiful  Westchester  Hills. 
One  hour  Honi  New  York.  Ideal  for  rest  and 
lecnpeiatioii.  Outdoor  sleeping,  if  <l"»''';^'l- 
■|',.i,niH  .hincing,  boating  and  fishing.  Milk. 
cuiiH  and  vi  nctables  from  own  farm,  hnecia 
,|V(-I«  Meili.al  attention,  electrn'  bath  and 
inaSMaKe.  Siiei  lal  rates  for  Beason.  New  1  orli 


SALE  OR.  REN 

KANGELEY  LAKE,  MAINl 

Completely  furnished  liousekeeimig 
tage.  6  master  bedrooms,  2  maida  ,  liv 
diiling  rooms,  2  baths,  also  smaller  (»lt 
Bargain  if  immediate.    Particulars  M^ 
ALLEN,  107  Forest  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  I 


M  A       A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  j 

1,"<(»Il  RENT,  modern  bungalow,  A 
l'i«>l«l.  Mass.  Exceptional  hilltop  v 
Miniplc  .onvciiiciices,  1,700  ft.  alti.,  culti 
■oiiiniiiiiilv.  suitable  for  college  piplei 
artist  Mchool-ti'aclier.  $300  for  season.  Add 
"lecarity  BIdg.,  Los  Angtln.. 


Real  Estate 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  I"  S  E  T  T  S 


Ab  Attractive  Summer  Residence  in 
iecket,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

OK  '*ALE.  with  garage  lor  two  cars, 
•  etahi?  garden,  apple  oi  chard.  flower  gar- 
•it-xrelled  artesian  well  water.  House, 
ilet  architecture,  U  rooms,  3  bath- 
1  reeued  diniug-porch  and  sleeping- 
Only  a  few  minutes  from  village 
ir-  .iijd  railway  station.  State  road  all  the 
IV  Ironi  Pittsfield,  Lenox,  and  Springfield, 
titudf        ft.  Keaiitiful  view  of  surround- 
'Z  hills.  Kor  infnrm.ation  .iddress  E.O.Sutton, 
"lugraham  Terrace.  Sprlngtield.  Mass. 

)r  rent  at  Pontoosuc  Lake,  Berkshires 

ear  Pitfstield.  Beautiful  views,  restful. 
»o  .i-room  cottages,  one  8-room.  Fireplaces, 
i-age.  Kates  SHii-SlSii.  i  months.  Address 
,,"  hT  Knss  St.,  Hartford.  Conn.  

ROOKLINE,  MASS.  „^Slfd1.'i^gh 

4as  apartment  to  sublet  June  1  or  sooner.  8 
ouis.2baths.  Convenient  toNorth  and  South 
lore  and  Cape  Cod  resorts.  7,331,  Outlook. 

banted— To  Sublet  cott.?ge 

F.lgartoHn,   Mass.,  on  Martha's 
T.  for  half  season— from  June  15th 
1st.    Six  bedrooms,  living-room  with 
-  lining-room,  bath  and  kitchen;  elec- 
i-,.     Ai.i»ly  I'.  O.  Box  an.  Sheffield.  Mass. 

)Terl<><>kins  CRY'<T.\L  L.4KK, 
NEWTON  CENTER,  near  Bos- 
in.  .Modern  furnished  house,  li'  rooms.  3 
ths.  3  summer  months  SoKi.  7.(19.  Outlook. 

;KY  and  OCEAN 

eet  in  extensive  view  from  beautifully 
cated  Cottages  For  Sale  or  To  Let 

Golf,  teJinis.bathing.  movies. 
HELEN  L.  THURSTON 
Pleatant  St..  TeleplioneSO,  Kockport,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN 


RENT  or  SALE 
wo  Furnished  Cottages  on  Lake 
Huron,  Hessel  P.  O.,  Mich. 

rtt  Mrs.  N.  C.  Badumn.  1362  2d  Si.,  Looisvilk,  Ky. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

.'rf^D  OCMT  FtTRNISHED 
'KJWS.  IVHil^  t  house  in  foot- 
ills  of  the  White  Mountains,  on 

I  ake.  Boat  house  and  bam,  5i)  acres  of  land, 
i  (>.  Center  Conway.  New-  Hampshire.  1st 
I  neto  October,  $6ii<J..\ddress  Mrs.  William  J. 
iimstock,  U  Tnimbull  St. .New  Haven.  Conn. 

UGAR  HILL  H.4MPSHIRE 

OTT.XGES  TO  RENT  OR  SELL. 

r  particulars  address  Wm.  E.  S.1TCHEI.L, 
Aner.  182  bates  .\ve..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

UGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

"  Edgewood  Camp 
[DR  RENT— FURNISHED  COTTAGE 

■  th  i  acres  of  land.  Large  living-room  with 
eplafe.  kitchen,  4 double,  2single  bedrooms, 
1.^.-  ing-iiorches,  2  baths,  lavatory.  Large 
IKirtion  conveniently  screened  for 
dining-room.     Beautiful   view  of 
Ilia  Range.  Within  convenient  distance 
inset  Hill  House.    For  jjlans  and  terms 
nply  to  4WJ  Prosi>ect  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

any  Beautiful  Cottages  for  Rent 
liite  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

'Idress  Kakl  P.  .Abbott,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

■n^m  I  ^\ia   N   II    f"''  August  and 

llUdOl  IMC,  n.  n.  September,  wonderful 
oip.  Ill  V)*?droome,  servants' and  chauffeur's 
larters.  o  >»atlis.  fully  e<inippe<l.  Mrs.  H.  P. 
"     "  .Bo-nM 


Real  Estate 


lexander,, Montgomery  Ave.. 


1  Mawr,Pa. 


OnalanCet,  N.  H.  Furnishe?TOtta«e.  8 
bathrooms,  orien  fires ;  ice,  woo<J.  Cool 
iio  iiay  fever.  At  foot  of  trails  of  Sand- 
"ge.  Hotel  acc<!ssible.  S^iio  for  sum- 

-I .  M  isa  A.  Walton,  Hotel  Ludlow.  Boston. 

NEW  JERSEY 


)EAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

FOR  ice::sx 

On  .Mfttft'lft'.oiik  Kiver,  near  Eayli**a.l  ; 
tt  and  *x>l<i  water.   Address  6,uy;^  Outlwk. 


or  Rent  Hackj^nnack,  N.  J.— Fur- 

randa,  y^rtfif}  yard,  deniraWfe  location,  fair 
nt.,  for  July  and  .\nv:iiwt.    ~t.'.i'.iZ,  Outlook. 

FOR  RENT,  FURNISHED 

to  Ocf.fjer  Vi,  YML  country  estate, 
'one."  Highbridge,  N.J.  Wotxlland, 
Aatf;r,  vegetable  and  rose  garden, 
^ .  -  ^nd  \ia.rtt ;  tmst.e'l  employee  in  charge, 
ppiy  I.  V.  LAIjLIF,.  Secretary,  High  Bridge, 
J.   Telephone  Washington,  N. 14». 


NEW  YORK 


7or  P»ent  for  the  Hummer.  Exceptionally 
f  iimi»he<J  home  in  foothills  oi  Adiron- 
'.  ntefor  (larticularsand  photographs, 
ill  '>rnam,  Essex. on-I>ake  Chariijilain. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACK  CAMP— FOR  RENT 

18  rooms,  'JO  acres,  4  miles  from  Paul  Smith's, 
on  Upper  St,  Repia  Lake,  Railroad  Station 
Lake  Clear  Junction,  post-office,  teleprapli 
and  express  office  coiivenienoea.  Day  and 
night  trains  from  New  York.  Furnished, 
including  linen.  Iceliouse,  barn,  ;i  platform 
tents,  woodshed  full  of  wood,  boathouse 
with  large  upper  porch.  Rent  reasonable. 
For  particulars  address  JUDSON  F.  STONE, 
Acent.  30  N.  La  Salle  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ADIRONDACKS  J^Se^l^a 

camp  anywhere  in  the  Adirondacks,  write  for 
free  illustrated  booklet,  inclosing  stamp.  We 
have  some  very  fine  camps  at  Paul  Smith's, 
Lake  Placid,  Saranac  Lake,  Keene  Valley,  also 
Lake  Kiwassa.  Address  W.  F.  Roberts,  Real 
Estate  Office,  98  Main  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


For  Rent  for  Summer  Months  ^i^^^^' 

cottage  on  Long  Lake.  Sleeping-poi  ch.bath, 
running  water  in  kitchen;  ice  and  firewood 
included.  Price  $150  month.  Ajiply  by  letter, 
K.M.Masou,Hi6  West  13th  St., New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACK  COTTAGES 

at  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 
FOR   KENT.     Beautifully    located  in 
wood.  Very  modern,  funiished  throughout. 
From  $4110  to  81,2iiU.   W.  H.  OTIS. 

Adirondack  Bungalow  Camps,  furnished 

For  Gentiles  only.  4  to  6  rooms  and  bath.  Run- 
ning water.  $1.3U  to  $19.o  for  season.  Sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Fine  center  for  tour- 
ing. Supplies  convenient. Tubercular  cases  not 
accepted.  Almon  Ward,  Jay,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  tlirne  miles 
by  good  road  from  Boltou  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rental. Completely  f  uni  ishe<i 
throughout.  Five  rooms  (three 
bertrooms  )  ancl  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  6,479  Outlook. 

COTTAGES  1 1  ON  LAKE  GEORGE 
FOR   RENT  I  I  In  Adirondack  Mts. 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing.  Meals  at  club 
if  desired.  GlenbuenieC'o.,  Glenbumie,  N.  Y. 


Essex-on-Lake  Champlain 

Camp  to  rent,  season,  nine  rooms,  si.x  bed- 
rooms, two  baths,  electric  light,  telephone, 
fully  funiished,  housekeeping.  Fine  view, 
sliore  front,  near  Crater  Club.  P.  K.  Newby, 
7  West  92d  Street,  City.   Tel.  Riverside  1184. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines,  furnished. 
Sand  beach  for  children.  $3UU  for  season. 

Photos  and  floor  plans  ou  request. 
C.  H.  EASTOX,  1  Broadway,  Xew  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Glenburnie  Club, 
Lake  George,  built  lyl3.  8  rooms  and  bath, 
ceiled  throughout,  slate  roof.  HU  ft.  front  with 
stone  wall,  only  view  of  Profile  Rock.  Com- 
fortably furnished,  with  piano.  References 
required. $4,.50U.C.S.SKiLTON,Lawrence.Kaii3. 


T-vir I  UI  M  V  12-room  farm- 
L/IliLinil,  1^.  I«  house.  Hotand 
cold  water,  bath,  etc.  Beautiful  lawn,  splen- 
did shade,  garden,  hen  houses,  garage.  For 
summer  or  all  year  rental.  Cow  and  chickens 
may  be  kept  if  desired.  E.  B.  THUSCOIT. 


Hillsdale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  7-room  cottage, 
furnace,  fireplace,  virater.  i-room  bunga^ 
low,  sleeping'-porch.  2  acres.  10  miles  from 
Great  Barring4x)n.  $3,200.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Perkins. 


Eastern  Long  Island  I'^ZAft&T?^ 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated Ijooklet  mailed  upon  receijit  of  2.5c. 

L.  I. 


Silkworth  !\r.\TTITUCK,*I 


To  Rent  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Laige  comfortable  furnished  house.  To  a 
private  family  only.  20rooms,\videverandas; 
a  acres;  orchard,  garden  planted,  large  cov- 
ered veranda  off  second  floor ;  all  modern 
conveniences ;  complete  carriage  liou.fe ; 
gardener's  <x;ttage;  iceliouse  filled  with  ice; 
l  eside.nce  adjoins  golf  links  and  commands 
Ijeautiful  view  ;  fine  drives  in  surrounding 
country  about  a  mile  from  lake.  Apply  to 
Jadsoo  F.  Stone,  Agt.,  30N.  U  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Summer  Bungalows  n?!^hed. 

4  to  8  rooms,  »250to  iSOOO.  Restricted 
colony,  with  an  Inn.  Coinmuiiity  service. 
K.  B.  .MILI.ERj  Agent.  Woixllan<l,  N.  Y., 
(Southern  Catskills;.  References  exchanged. 


TO  RENT,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  dl^X^y 

house ;  all  improvements:  choice  location. $l.iil 
rier  month— June  to  Oct.  Die  Valentiiie-Gettv 
Co.,  Inc.,  4.)  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  .N.  V. 


Real  Estate 


KHODK  ISLAND 


ATTRACTIVE  COTTAGE 

Pleasantly   Situated,  Furnished, 

Kor  Summer  Rental 
AT  WEEKAPAUG.  R.  I.,  where  one  finds  high 
ground,  bracing  air,  good  water,  electric 
lights,  picturesque  drives,  fishing,  boating, 
surf  and  still  water  bathing ;  golf  hnks,  tennis 
courts,  country  clubs,  etc.,  not  far  di.stani. 
CHAPMAN,  Weekapaug,  Rhode  Island 


VERMONT 


FOR  SALE 
Finest  Residence  in 

CITY  OF  BURLINGTON 

Over  three  acres.  Large  garage  with  nine- 
room  apartment.  Commanding  extended 
view  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Adirondacks.  An 
unusual  oijportunity.  For  particularsaddress 
"  Eitate,"  143  South  Willard  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

NEW  York  City— Professional  women  and 
ladles  visiting  the  city  July  4  to  Aug.  Ifi. 
Transient  or  permanent.  Address  Secretary, 
17  East  86th  St. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coining  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  1.  Box  rt  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.   Address  Providence. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
ISducation  Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

PRINCIPAL  desired  for  long  established 
residential  school  of  national  reputation  sit^ 
uated  in  New  England.  175  students  from  5 
to  18  years,  botli  sexes.  A  woman  is  pre- 
ferred who  has  been  principal  or  assistant 
with  sound  educational  background  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  affairs  of  administration 
and  household  management.  Applicants  state 
age,  previous  experience  iu  detail,  reason  for 
leaving  present  or  last  position,  and  salary  in 
last  two.   1,405,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED— Experienced  headworker  for 
well  established  settlement  occupyuig  stia/- 
tegic  educational  position  iu  large  Eastern 
city.  Open  September  1.   1,469,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— An  intelligent  young  womam 
not  over  35,  must  be  amiable,  active,  fond  of 
outdoors,  quiet  iu  her  manner,  willing  to 
follow  directions,  as  comtianion  to  a  vigorous, 
thoughtfully  traiued  girl  of  eleven.  1,473, 
Outlook. 

WANTED,  in  Plantsville,  Conn.,  refined 
young  woman  as  companion  and  household 
helper  for  widow.  Oijportunity  for  the  right 
person  of  securing  good  home  with  attractive 
surroundings.  1,493,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Tutor  for  three  children,  two 
boys  aged  9  and  10  and  girl  12,  for  July, 
August,  and  September,  to  go  to  Dublin, 
N.  H.  Good  French  necessary.  Tutor  may  be 
either  man  or  woman.  Answer  1,333,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Governess,  preferably  widow 
between  28  and  35,  to  have  entire  responsibility 
of  little  girl.  Should  be  healthy,  fond  of 
out-of-floors,  well  educated,  college  graduate 
preferred.  Winter  home  in  California,  sum- 
mer home  in  tlie  East.  References.  Kindly 
address  reply  to  1,488,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

ASSOCIATE  for  child  or  woman  (Prot- 
estant) whose  case  requires  individual  caie 
and  study.  Especially  interested  in  correct- 
ing mental  mal-adjustments.  1,489,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE, registered  nurse, experienced 
in  handling  children,  desires  position  iu 
camp.  1,503,  Outlook. 

MKDICAL  student.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, desires  iiosition  as  camp  physician. 
References.  l,5iiil,  Outlook, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ItiisinesH  Situations 

SECRETARY-tutor.  College  girl,  24.  two 
years'  secretarial  exiierieiice.  Address  1,4.52, 
Outlook. 

LADY  wishes  position  as  hostess  in  some 
hotel  for  this  summer.  Pianist.  Can  also 
drive  car.   I,4.i3,  Outlook. 

CAMP  leader— Nine  years'  exfierience:  di- 
rector of  all  athletics;  law  student.  Write 
S.  M.  L.,  771  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City. 

CONFIDE.VTIAL  secretary  or  assistant  to 
business  man  or  woman  traveling  abroa^l  is 
connection  ilesiied  by  woman  of  experience, 
ability.  1,494,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  and  ability  desires 
position  as  resident  manager  of  suburban 
tea  room.  1,497,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  young  man.  position  in 
summer  camp.  ExiMiiiaes  only.  Six  years' 
experience.  Second  <:lass  Scout.  Can  tutor 
Latin,  algebra.  Box  46,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

GERMAN  bom  American  woman,  grailiiate 
of  French  uiiiver.sity,  experienced  traveler, 
linguist,  and  teacher,  wishes  summer  position 
traveling  or  tutoring.  Salary  not  chief  con- 
sideration.   1,385,  Outlook. 

MATURE  kindergartner  with  liomemakiiig 
experience  desires  summer  position.  ),4ii2, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER  of  refinement  and  culture  de- 
sires position  as  companion,  summer  months. 
1,415,  Outlook. 

CAPABLE,  well-bred  college  woman,  with 
literary  and  executive  ability,  desires  con- 
genial summer  employment.  1,414,  Outlook. 

TEACHER,  woman  of  refinemwit.  ac- 
(ruainted  with  art  and  architecture,  would  go 
aoroad  as  guide  or  companion  for  summer. 
References  exchanged.  1,413,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  woman,  hospital  undergraduate, 
desires  care  invalid,  infant.  Light  houfce- 
work,  sewing.  1,451,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  desires  position  as  companion. 
1,4.35,  Outlook. 

MIDDLE-aged  maiden  lady,  cultured, 
former  teacher,  business  training,  Christian 
character,  loo'/o  dependable,  speaks  and  writes 
English  and  German,  highest  references, 
seeks  position  as  traveling  companion  oi'  sec- 
retary. For  further  information  through 
Rev.  Geo.  Schutes,  Trinity  Churcli,  Logan,  O. 

YOUNG  woman  of  refinement,  having  had 
three  years'  successful  experience,  wishes 
position  as  secretary  and  traveling  com- 
panion. 1,463,  Outlook. 

RADCLIFFE  graduate,  aged  3.5,  would  like 
position  as  traveling  compaiuon  and  secretary 
to  one  or  more  ladies  going  abroad.  Accom- 
plished and  entertaining.  References  ex- 
changed.  1,462,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  woman,  American,  Protestant, 
widow,  experienced  housekeeper,  motlier, 
desires  position  ui  coiuitry  July  and  August ; 
hostess,  housekeeper,  companion,  governess. 
1,465,  Outlook. 

FREE  June  16— Refined  American  gentle- 
man, 26.  Business  and  secretarial  experience ; 
high  school  instructor.  Anything  considered 
for  summer  season.  Box  283,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

LADY,  experienced,  wants  position  as 
chaperon  or  companion.  Understands  trav- 
eling. Best  references.  1,459,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  desires  position  for  summer 
as  tutor  or  companion.  Prefer  small  children. 
1,470,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  instructor.  Harvard  graduate, 
desires  summer  employment.  Box  .503,  State 
College,  Pa. 

WANTED— Position  as  household  assistant 
or  governess.  Address  1,477,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  graduate  student  desires  summer 
position  as  tutor,  companion,  or  valet  with 
private  party.  1,471,  Outlook. 

WOMANj  capable,  refined,  practical  nurse, 
desires  position  ;  matron  institution,  care  of 
invalid,  any  position  of  trust.  1,4;4,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  teacher,  desires  liome 
with  family  during  July  and  August  at  sum- 
mer resort,  to  help  with  children.  1,463, 
Outlook. 

MISS  Cnnnp,  of  the  Crumperie,  55  Christo- 
pher St.,  New  Y'ork  City,  disengaged  for 
summer ;  undergraduate  nurse,  secretary  ; 
traveled  England  and  France.  1,480,  Outlook. 

GRADE  teacher  wishes  position  as  com- 
panion for  traveling,  July  and  August.  Speaks 
some  Scandinavian.  1,491,  Outlook. 

HO.ME  wanted  for  young  French  girl, 
healthy,  bright,  1  year  high  school,  Prot- 
estant. Coiniianion  or  tutor  in  French. 
Moreau,  445  Monmouth  Blvd.,  Galesburg,  III. 

EDUCATED  young  woman  would  care  for 
your  home  during  your  absence  abroad.  1.4t4, 
Outlook. 

W-iNTED,  by  Belgian,  strictly  refined  h  o- 
maii,  English  education,  position  comi>anioii, 
chaperon,  secretary.  1,487,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED,  refined  Parisian  lady  would 
like  to  spend  summer,  or  part  of  it,  with 
American  family  wisliing  to  speak  or  study 
French.  Would  make  herself  agreeable  and 
companionable.  Best  references.  Money  no 
object.  1.485,  Outlook. 

TR.\INED  nurse,  with  experience,  i>leas- 
ing  personality,  Protestant,  Scotch  descent, 
wishes  position  as  traveling  companion.  1,482, 
Outlook. 

REFINED,  cultured  mother  and  daughter 
desire  position  as  caretakers  either  city  or 
country.  1,498,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl  desires  position  as  compan- 
ion to  lady  during  summer.  Reference's. 
1,499,  Outlook. 

COxMPANlON-nurse  to  invalid  or  elderly 
party.  Good  needlewoman.  Si>eaks  French 
and  German.  Would  travel.  Chovet,  Dumont. 
N.  J.  Telephone  123-R. 

WAN  TED.  by  refined  Protestant  lady  (4(i). 
position  as  housekeeper  iu  gentleman's  home 
(.Iiine).  No  objection  to  small  child.  Country 
preferred.  Best  of  references  required,  1,48.;. 
Outlook. 
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Handt|  Man 

makes  his  work  easier  with  the 
Handy  Oil  Can.  3-in-One's 
unusual  \'iscosity  gives  the 
necessary  "staying  power"  to 
properly  lubricate  every  kind  of 
light  niechanism.  Penetrates 
the  deepest  bearing ;  works  out 
accumulated  dirt  and  grease. 
Won't  heat  up  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed. 

All  about  home,  office  and 
factory  there  are  hundreds  of 
daily  uses  for 


3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 


It  makes  lawn  mowers,  tools,  auto  springs,  magnetos. 
Ford  Commutators,  guns,  pistols,  fishing  reels,  vacuum 
cleaners,  electric  fans,  sewing  machines,  washing  ma- 
chines, phonographs,  bicycles  and  roller  skates  work 
right  all  the  time.  The  wonder  oil  for  typewriters,  dupli- 
cating and  calculating  machines,  time  clocks  and  oiifice 
chairs. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles 
and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

PUPP  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses, 
r  IxCiIli  Request  flieae  ou  a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  O.Broadway,  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

TEACHER,  eiftlit  years'  experience,  de- 
sires summer  position.  Companion,  govern- 
ess, supervision  cliildreu  (camp).  Coinitry 
or  shore.  1,.5IIJ,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  speakins  French,  English, 
Spanish  would  like  position  as  lady's  com- 
panion or  governess  in  family.  Nine  year.s' 
experience  teaching.  Good  musician.  Ex- 
cellent references.  l,.5iil.  Outlook. 

Tvnoliers  and  Governesses 

TEACHER  desires  position  for  summer  as 
tutor  or  com[>anion.  Elementary  English, 
French.    1,3^1,  Outlook. 

COIXEGE  girl  pre|)ariug  to  teach  wants 
summer  po.^ition  as  tutor.  Address  Box  fi'i. 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York. 

C0LLE6K  senior,  experienced  with  chil- 
dren, desires  position  as  nursery  governess 
for  tlie  summer  months.  1,410,  Outlook. 

EXPERIKNCED  native  French  woman, 
college  trained,  wishes  to  make  engagement 
for  coming  year  in  college  preparatory  school. 
Would  give  interview.  l,4;ia.  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  instructor  in  Eastern  university 
<lesires  position!  as  tutor  or  private  8e<;retary 
for  the  summer  months.  1,461,  Outlook. 

I'ARISI  ENNE,  well  educated,  desires  sum- 
mer position  ;  tutor,  companion,  governess. 
Kond  of  cliildreu.  Best  references.  State 
salary.  1,472,  Outlook. 

INSTRUCTOR  wants  position  in  private 
school  for  nevt  year.  Can  handle  athletics; 
exjierienced.  References.  No  reasonable  oiler 
rejected.    Addiess  1,4TH,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  holding  position  in  one  of  the 
Itryn  Maur  pieparatory  schools  will  tutor 
or  take  chaij^e  of  children  during  siuumer 
montlis.   1,4  4,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS  — Cultured  woman,  experi- 
enced in  care  of  chiUlren,  \%  islies  position  for 
Hummer.  University  graduate;  artistic,  mu- 
sical, athletic.  Capable  entire  care.  1,481, 
Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  Belgian  lady  (BruHsels), 
teiu;lier.  summer  position  tutor  or  (companion 
in  American  family.  Would  travel.  1,4H2, 
Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  itraduate,  teacher,  desires 
position  as  traveliug  tutor,  (MHnpanion,  or 
<  liaperon  for  summer.  l,4!ll>,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board.  Ad- 
dress W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thoi'ongh 
luu'ses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  ottered  by 
the  Lyiug-In  Hospital,  :iU7  Second  Ave.,  New- 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

PROFESSIONAL  NURSE  with  good  home 
in  Ohio  college  town  will  care  for  one  or  more 
voung  children  during  summer.  $'J5per  u  eek. 
1,394,  Outlook. 

CHILDREN-Childless  couple,  home  in  pri- 
vate grounds, ninety  acres  Connecticut  sliore, 
will  care  for  two  children  for  summer,  girls 
preferred.  1,443,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE-bred  woman,  experienced  trav- 
eler abroad,  wishes  1  arty  of  4.   1,4.58,  Outlook. 

TWO  patients  can  be  received  in  select 
private  home  in  suburbs  of  New  York.  Fine 
grounds.  Automobile.  Registered  nurse  in 
charge.  1,4.')7,  Outlook. 

WIDOW  will  take  one  or  two  children  to 
board,  mother's  care,  every  advantage,  at 
her  home  in  Ventnor,  Atl.mtic  City,  N.  ,1. 
\.m.  Outlook. 

WORD  picture  pu/.zle  contestants  receive 
valuable  help  from  our  word  lists.  They  con- 
tain the  in;istei  lints  of  lio/ens  of  B,  ii'.  P,  or 
Kword  contests,  complete dehiiitions.  and  in- 
formation on  tliH  freuucn<'>'  with  w  Inch  words 
have  bpcn  allowed.  Word  lists  arc  one  dollar 
iMch.  Spc.  ity  iHttei- wanted.  U.-ter.s  find  onr 
listM  w  ondeiaul  time  savers.  Word  rublishing 
Company,  Dept.  O,  Crosby,  Minn. 

COLLEGE  professor  wishes  to  hear  from 
parents  of  boy  who  could  be  benefited  by 
lielp  and  inspiration.  Correspondence  coii- 
tidential.  1,47.\  Outlook. 

FOR  sale—Fine  4-foot  roll  top  rosewooil 
desk.  l,48li.  Outlook. 

IF  you  desire  expert  Montessori  teaching 
with  real  mothering  for  your  child  in  a 
cheery  Connecticut  home  this  summer  w  rite 
A.  E.  T.,  1,342,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  Wiglitnian  &  Co.  SliApping  Agency, 
entablisbed  18il.^.  Nocharge;  prompt  delivery. 
2.')  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

MISS  Gutbman,  New  York  abo[)per,  wii; 
nIioii  for  you.  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  3liu  West  St. 
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BY  THE  WAY 

THEODORE  Roosevelt  during  his 
time  was  no  doubt  the  most  wic 
known  American.    His  fame  as  a  rer 
sentative  citizen  of  his  country  has  (I 
traveled  the  news  of  his  death,  judgl 
from  a  letter  recently  recei\ed  at  i 
Outlook  office.    It  Is  addressed:  I 
Th.  Roosevelt  Esq. 
The  Outlook 

New  York  City 
(J.  S.  A. 

The  envelope  contained  a  catalogue  I 
Dutch  bulbs  and  plants  and  was  label 
"Overveen,    near    Haarlem,  HollanI 
The  sender   doubtless  knew  that 
Roosevelt  loved  flowers,  but  there 
knowledge  seems  to  have  stopped. 


The  pessimists  who  bewail  the  id 
standards  of  daily  journalism  of  t 
present  time  may  take  heart  on  readi 
a  story  about  Horace  Greeley  and  Wi  I 
iam  Cullen  Bryant  told  in  a  recent  iss 
of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post. 
1849  Greeley,  editor  of  the  "Tribum 
began  a  reply  to  an  editorial  that  hi 
been  published  in  the  "Evening  PosI 
of  which  Bryant  was  then  editor,  wi, 
the  words:  "You  lie,  villain!  wilful) 
wickedly,  basely  lie!"  Bryant  had  i 
long  memory,  for  it  was  in  1864  that  1 
was  invited  to  a  breakfast  at  whic 
among  other  guests,  Greeley  appeare 
The  host  at  the  moment  when  Greeb 
came  in  was  talking  with  Bryant  befo; 
an  open  fire,  and  noticed  that  Bryai 
ignored  his  fellow-editor.  "Don't  yc 
know  Mr.  Greeley?"  the  host  inquired  i 
an  audible  whisper.  Bryant's  whisp 
came  back  more  audibly  still:  "No,: 
don't;  he's  a  blackguard — he's  a  blacl 
guard!"  The  editors  of  our  time,  wit 
all  their  faults,  do  not  bludgeon  one  aip 
other  after  this  fashion. 

A  Boston  teacher  thinks  we  _  ai 
slightly  invidious  in  going  to  the  We 
for  "howlers."  She  sends  a  selectio 
garnered  from  her  experience  in  teacl 
ing  history  in  a  high  school  in  "Greate 
Boston:" 

Solomon  i.s  said  to  have  been  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world;  he  had 
about  300  wives. 

Draco  had  thin.cjs  discussed  by  the 
archipela.s^o. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
that  the  Christians  were  annihilated 
so  much. 

The  results  of  the  Crusades  were 
intellectually,  politically  and  navi- 
gatably. 

James  I  was  son  of  Mary.  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Margaret,  cousin  of  Henry 
VITI. 

Charles  I's  rei.sjn  was  ended  with 
the  scvcrin.u'  of  all  relations  between 
his  head  and  body. 

Cornwallis  was  like  a  needle  float- 
ing on  the  water.  dreen  dropped 
some  water  on  it  and  it  soon  .sank.  | 


Mr.  Depew,  who  still  goes  to  his  desk 
in  the  New  York  Central  Railway  offices 
regularly,  said  on  his  eighty-eighth 
birthday  that  he  stopped  eating  red 
meat  twenty-five  years  ago  and  hasn't 
liad  a  twinme  of  rheumatism  since,  that 
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Keep  Out 
the  Germs 

Attend  to  a  break  in  the  skin 
at  once.  Keep  out  the  germs 
that  may  cause  infection, 

Xew-Skin  will  protect  the  wound. 
Jt  forms  an  antiseptic  dressing 
under  which  nature  can  do  her 
healing  undisturbed. 

loc.  ami  3'ir.       At  till  Druggists 
NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

.\K\V  VUKK  roRUNTO  LONDON 

■■  yei-f-r  Ntglti  l  a  J-lrmk  in  the  SL  iii  " 


The  Famous  Cruisette 


A  Noteivorthy  Achievement 
In  Economical  Luxury 

COMPARE  the  Cruisette  with  any  other  boat  of 
anything  like  equal  size  on  the  market.  You  will 
admit  it  is  the  best  built — best  engined  —  and  the 
cheapest  boat  you  can  buy. 

A  Standardized  craft — 33  feet  long,  40  horsepower — 
with  the  essentials  of  seaworthiness,reliability,  comfort 
and  roominess  that  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Let  us  send  you  comments  of  satisfied  owners.  You 
will  be  interested  to  read  of  the  eflSciency  and  general 
adaptability  of  this  wonderful  little  craft. 

ELCO  STAlNDARDIZEn  MODELS 

33  ft.  Cruisette,  eleeps  four  speed  12  milee,  puaranleed 

40  ft.  Crcieer,  private  etateroom      ....    epeed  milee,  guaranteed 

54-  ft.  Twin  Screw  Deck  Hou&e  Cruiser      .       .        speed  12  miles,  guaranteed 

.30  ft.  Elco  E.xpregs           .....    speed  20  miles,  guaranteed 

Visit  our  plant,  inspect  these  boats,  and  handle  them  yourself, 
or  send  for  our  literature  and  then  make  your  oiiin  comparisons. 


THE  ELCO  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Warh: 

209  Ave.  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

ViaC.R.R.of  N.J.  (Liberty  Street  Ferryl 
Nfw  York  OfPiCE:  II  Pine  Street  


lie  quit  smoking  thirty  years  ago  and 
now  sleeps  like  a  baby,  and  that  long 
before  prohibition  was  enacted  he  ceased 
to  drink  champagne  "for  his  stomach's 
sake."  Furthermore,  he  says  that  he  is 
ali\e  to-day  because  fate  bilked  him  out 
of  a  large  fortune  when  in  1876  he  had 
a  chance  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  then  organiz- 
ing, and  kept  out  of  it  because  he  was 
advised  that  "it  would  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  toy." 


Avhich  the  Spanish  artist  delights,  the 
result  is  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful, 
and  examples  of  the  ware  are  highly 
prized  by  collectors. 


To  the  father  of  Zuloaga,  the  Spanish 
painter,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
revival  of  the  Moorish  art  of  dama.scen- 
ing,  according  to  an  article  in  "Con- 
quest," a  British  magazine  of  popular 
science.  Senor  Zuloaga  himself  made 
many  fine  pieces  and  inspired  other 
workers  in  this  beautiful  craft.  "Toledo 
damascening,"  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a 
process  of  incrusting  gold  upon  steel. 
Fine  lines  are  cut  upon  a  blackened 
8teel  plate,  and  into  these  lines  thin 
gold  wire  is  beaten  with  pointed  tools. 
4  The  shining  gold  produces  a  brilliant 
1  effect  against  the  background  of  dark 
Bteel,  and  when  skillfully  wrought  into 
1  the  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  scrolls  in 


The  "Nebraska  Farmer,"  which  was 
established  in  1859,  republishes  in  a 
current  issue  some  prices  from  one  of 
its  numbers  that  appeared  in  1862.  Ap- 
parently "war  prices"  had  not  yet  come 
to  prevail  in  Nebraska  at  that  time, 
judging  from  these  quotations:  "Wheat 
still  sells  here  at  30  to  50  cents  per 
bushel;  flour  at  from  %2  to  .f2.25  [a  bar- 
rel]; corn  at  from  10  to  IQi^  cents 
cash — in  trade  sometimes  as  high  as  20 
cents;  butter  8  to  10  cents  [a  pound]." 
Potatoes  were  35  cents  a  bushel.  The 
only  item  quoted  that  was  higher  in 
Nebraska  in  1862  than  at  present  is 
sugar,  the  price  of  which  is  given  as 
being  then  from  10  to  cents  a 

pound. 

A  subscriber  writes  from  Soochow, 
China,  to  say  that  the  automobile  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  displace  the  ricksha  in 
China,  as  prophesied  lately  in  a  para- 
graph from  "Japan"  quoted  in  this  col- 
umn.   Few  streets  in  the  cities  of  in- 


land China,  he  says,  are  wider  than 
eight  or  nine  feet,  and  even  the  ricksha 
finds  it  hard  going  on  these  narrow 
lanes  when  there  are  many  pedestrians 
abroad.  Such  is  the  conservatism  of 
China,  our  correspondent  adds,  that  un- 
til very  recently  the  ricksha  itself  was 
tabooed  in  Soochow  as  an  undesirable 
foreign  novelty.  Only  since  1921  have 
the  city  authorities  of  Soochow  allowed 
the  ricksha  to  compete  with  the  tradi- 
tional sedan  chair  and  the. patient  don- 
key as  a  means  of  transportation. 


When  the  king  of  the  movies  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  are  to  meet, 
who  shall  have  precedence?  This  ques- 
tion of  etiquette  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented Charlie  Chaplin  and  Prince  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Ibrahim,  nephew  of  the 
newly  created  King  of  Egypt,  from 
knowing  each  other  personally.  A  des- 
patch says:  "The  only  celebrity  the 
Prince  did  not  see  when  he  visited 
Hollywood  was  Charlie  Chaplin.  The" 
Prince  wanted  Charlie  to  visit  him  and 
Charlie  wanted  the  Prince  to  come  to 
see  him.  A  deadlock  ensued."  Will  the 
Genoa  Conference  find  time  to  take  up 
this  international  incident? 


Onyx'M  Hosiery 


Point  ex 


HBO    U,  S    PAT.  OFF. 


To  wear  "Onyx  Pointex"  stamps  one 
as  fastidious  in  all  that  denotes  the 
well  dressed  woman. 

T 


Emery  &  Beers  Comnany,  Inc. 


fyhnlesale  Distributors 


New  York 


Happy,  restful 
days — 


(halfonte-  ^ 
HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
jiavilions  ancTsun  parlors.  Pleasant 
rooms.  Golfand  yachtclub  privilescs. 
On  BeachandBoaTdwalk.  American 
Plan.    Write  for  folder  and  rates. 

Leeds  and  LippincottCompany 

The  new  Boardwalk  Wine  of 
Haddon  Hall  will  enable 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  to 
welcome  1,200  guests 


"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS" 

5  lbs  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithfield  Hams,  60c  per  pound.  Parcel  Post  prepaid 
WATKINS  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


100% 
Opening 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 

A  double-hung  window  ;  100%  ventila-  Zero 

tioii ;  disappearing  sasli  and  fly  screens  ;  TiBht 
weatlierstripped,  glazed,  fitted,  hung 

and  completely  assembled.    Shipped  irl^h'' 

ready  for  use  ;  built  into  any  wall.  I|["[>D 

Write  for  full  deUils.  lloUg 

5i, 


The  Lunken  Window  Co. 


!>m  Cherry  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HE  NEW 
OCEAN  HOUSE 

Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  beautiful  hotel  perfectly  appointed , 
where  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
its  guests  are  constantly  considered. 
Kvery  guest  roo,m  conne(;ta  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Accommodation.'*  for  4.^0. 
I'or  reservations,  write  or  wire 
K.  ]{.  (iriiltow  (Company,  Inc. 
K.  K.  Grabow,  l*rcHi«l<>ii t. 
Twenty  years  under  ihe  same  management. 

Ij/ie  Hotel  dejuxe 
of  New  England 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
ELICITS  AN  ANECDOTE  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

DK.  Abbott's  recent  article  on  Edward 
Everett  Hale  brings  to  mind  a  lit- 
tle incident  which  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est. 

He  had  a  lecture  on  Washington  in 
his  home  life  in  which  were  many  inter- 
esting intimate  stories  which  would  not 
be  considered  of  enough  consequence  to 
print  in  a  formal  history,  but  Avhich 
gave  glimpses  of  that  great  man  when 
he  was  not  on  dress  parade.  Thinking 
he  might  make  use  of  it,  i  sent  him  the 
following,  told  to  me  by  an  old  lady  in 
1848: 

Colonel  David  Schomp  was  one  of 
Washington's  scouts,  living  in  a  little 
hamlet  in  central  New  Jersey.  One  day 
it  was  announced  that  Washington  was 
coming  to  see  Colonel  Schomp,  and  that 
he  would  stay  over  night.  To  the  chil- 
dren this  was  much  like  saying  that  a 
circus  was  coming,  for  they  had  heard 
so  many  wonderful  stories  about  him 
that  it  seemed  he  must  be  something 
more  than  a  man.  While  he  was  at 
supper  a  little  girl  of  the  hamlet  pushed 
her  way  into  the  dining-room  and,  look- 
ing at  Washington-,  said:  "Humph!  he's 
only  a  man,  after  all." 

This  she  said  in  a  patois  which  the 
General  did  not  understand.  He  felt 
sure  the  remark  was  concerning  him, 
and  insisted  upon  knowing  what  she 
said.  When  told,  he  turned  toward  her 
and  said,  "Yes,  my  child,  only  a  man, 
and  a  feeble  one  at  that." 

Next  morning,  while  waiting  for  his 
horse,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
porch,  his  scabbard  dragging  on  the 
floor.  A  little  child  of  the  household 
picked  it  up  and  began  to  cluck  to  the 
General,  desiring  to  play  horse  with  him. 
The  members  of  the  household  were 
greatly  scandalized,  and  came  to  take 
the  child  away.  But  he  forbade  it,  and, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  with  a  broad 
smile,  continued  the  amusement  with  his 
little  companion  until  his  horse  arrived. 

Dr.  Hale  sent  the  following  letter  in 
acknowledgment: 

M.Ttunuck.  Rhode  Island, 
June  28,  IWl. 
3/ 2/  <1ea>-  Mr.  T'os.se?/<'r; 

I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I 
can  tell  you  for  your  anecdotes  re- 
gaidlng-  Washington. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  told  me  when  he 
was  first  in  Consiess,  he  met  a  good 
many  old  Virginians  who  remembered 
George  Washington  personally.  Ho 
.said  that  all  of  them  seemed  to  think 
of  him  and  liked  to  talk  of  him  as  a 
good  neighbor,  a  prnctical  leader  in 
the  busin<;.ss  and  pro.spority  of  that 
region,  without  referring  to  him  as 
rresidcnt  or  as  a  groat  military  oom- 
mandcr.  Neither  you  nor  I  had  the 
l)loasuie  of  visiting  him  or  Lady 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  Hut 
it  is  not  long  since  I  w  as  lecturing  on 
his  home  life  at  riiiladolphia,  and  one 
of  the  audience  asked  -uw  if  1  were 
pcr.sonally  acquainted  with  him.  With 
thanks  for  your  letter,  I  am  truly 
yours,  Edward  E.  Hai.io. 

Er.iA.''*  VossKi.i.iiii, 
Corresponding  Secretar.\-  Huiitcidon 
County  (N.  J.)  Hi-storical  Society. 
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PERSONAL  LIBERTY?  YES— BUT 
THE  SALOON?  NEVER 

PROHIBITION  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  argument.  In  a  democ- 
racy no  question  of  government  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  debate.  Although 
prohibition  is  established  not  only  by 
statutes  but  by  the  Constitution,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  citizen  who  thinks 
that  it  is  worth  his  while  may  not  do  all 
lie  can  to  advocate  the  legalizing  of  the 
liquor  trade.  He  has  the  same  right  to 
urge  unrestricted  trade  in  opiates  and 
poisons.  He  may  argue  for  the  repeal  of 
,  any  law  or  any  Constitutional  provision. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Association  Against 
!  the  Prohibition  Amendment  called  a 
meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden  re- 
cently. 

If  the  people  of  the  metropolis  are  as 
discontented  with  prohibition  as  some 
I  of  the  anti-prohibitionists  seem  to  think, 
if  they  are  chafing  under  what  they  re- 
gard as  a  tyrannous  outrage  upon  their 
freedom,  they  did  not  use  this  occasion 
;  to  show  it.  Preparations  had  been 
;  made,  not  only  to  accommodate  an  au- 
dience to  fill  the  big  structure,  but  also 
to  enable  any  crowd  that  might  pack 
Madison  Square  itself  to  hear  the 
speeches  by  means  of  amplifiers.  The 
evening,  however,  was  rainy,  and,  under 
that  circumstance.  New  York's  sense  of 
outrage  was  not  keen  enough  to  send  out 
an  audience  that  would  even  quite  fill 
the  huge  Garden. 

What  seemed  to  surprise  the  reporters 
from  the  press  was  apparently  the  de- 
cent character  of  the  audience.  It  was 
not  an  assemblage  of  roughnecks.  The 
speakers  were  James  Speyer,  former 
Congressman  E.  W.  Gray,  Hudson 
Maxim,  Samuel  Gompers,  and  James  P. 
Holland,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Most  of  the  arguments  were  those 
ilready  made  familiar  by  public  discus- 
uon  and  innumerable  private  conversa- 
ions.  Prohibition  was  "put  over"  when 
he  people  were  engrossed  in  the  war 
md  the  boys  were  fighting  overseas;  it 
nterferes  with  personal  liberty;  it  Is  a 
sumptuary  law,  dictating  to  people  what 
hey  shall  drink;  it  is  the  product  of 
lypocrisy,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
K>me  men  who  voter!  for  prohibition  get 
Inink;  it  was  passerl  because  legislators 
ire  cowardly  and  are  afraid  of  their 
wnstituents;  it  was  put  through  by  the 
mlldozing  tactics  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
-<eague;  it  is  the  precursor  of  other  laws 


which  fanatics  and  ascetics  would  foist 
upon  the  people,  such  as  laws  against 
drinking  tea  and  smoking  tobacco;  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  workingman 
to  get  his  beer,  but  leaves  it  possible  for 
a  rich  man,  either  by  bribery  or  by  a 
provident  accumulation  of  liquor,  to  con- 
tinue his  habit  of  drinking  spirits;  it 
fosters  corruption  by  putting  a  premium 
upon  liquor  so  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
men  to  take  cliances  in  violating  the 
law;  it  has  brought  into  existence  an 
army  of  "bung  smellers  and  cellar 
weasels"  as  the  agents  of  the  "priest- 
hood of  prohibition;"  it  is  costing  the 
Nation  an  enormous  amount  in  loss  of 
revenue  and  in  enforcement;  it  has 
diverted  men  from  legal  employment  to 
the  illegal  business  of  bootlegging;  it 
has  turned  thousands  of  homes  into 
miniature  distilleries  and  breweries;  it 
has  infected  the  people  with  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  by  bringing  all  law  into  con- 
tempt: it  has  actually  increased  drunk- 
enness; it  has  already  been  repealed  by 
the  people  through  their  refusal  to  obey 
the  law;  it  has  introduced  into  the  Con- 
stitution, which  ought  to  be  a  charter 
embodying  general  principles,  specific 
legislation  Avhich  is  the  province  of 
statute  law.  First  on  the  list  of  objec- 
tives which  these  anti-prohibitionists 
desire  to  reach  is  the  repeal  or  radical 
modification  of  the  Volstead  Law.  In 
their  opinion,  this  law  is  far  more  re- 
strictive than  even  the  Federal  amend- 
ment warrants.  Ultimately  they  hope, 
or  say  they  hope,  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  itself. 
Almost  unanimously  (at  least  as  far  as 
the  open  public  argument  would  indi- 
cate) they  disavow  any  intent  of  bring- 
ing back  into  existence  the  saloon.  No 
one  seems  ready  to  befriend  this  dis- 
credited, disgraced,  disreputable,  ostra- 
cized institution. 

SOME  GRAINS  OF  SALT  FOR 
THE  WET  ARGUMENT 

THO.SK  who  think  that  they  can  secure 
a  Congress  that  will  pass  an  amend- 
ment repealing  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House 
and  that  they  can  then  persuade  three- 
quarters  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to 
approve  by  legislative  enactment  this 
repealing  amendment  are  welcome  to 
try.  If  they  succeed,  we  do  not  imagine 
that  there  will  be  many  who  will 
seriously  complain  that  the  repeal  was 
put  over  while  the  people  were  thinking 
about  something  else — baseball,  for  in- 


stance, in  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  people  can  become  much  engrossed. 
The  fact  is  that  hypocrisy  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  virtuous  or  the  puri- 
tanical. Many  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  are  against  prohibition  are 
quite  as  disingenuous  as  anything  to  be 
heard  on  the  other  side. 

When  the  prohibition  amendment  was 
before  Congress,  we  expressed  our  dis- 
approval of  its  form.  We  were  not  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  making  prohibi- 
tion mandatory;  we  were  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  placing  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion within  the  powers  delegated  to  Con- 
gress. We  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that 
the  Volstead  Law,  designed  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  is  in 
all  respects  wise  or  practicable.  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  a  different  form 
of  amendment  in  the  Constitution  and  a 
different  law  on  the  statute-books.  We 
think  the  time  may  come  before  long 
when  the  law  may  be  modified,  but  we 
see  no  prospect  of  ever  changing  the 
amendment.  Whether  people  like  the 
law  and  the  amendment  or  not.  however, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  they  shall  obey  it  or 
not.  They  are  bound  to  obey  it  or  else 
be  willing  to  take  the  consequence  that 
comes  to  rebels. 

To  object  to  a  law  because  there  are 
some  people  who  break  it  is  to  object 
to  all  law.  Laws  are  meant  for  those 
who  but  for  the  penalties  in  the  laws 
would  do  what  they  forbid.  Minorities 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  public  will  as 
expressed  in  law,  and  excuse  themselves 
merely  because  they  do  not  like  to  be 
forbidden  to  do  what  they  want  to  do, 
have  the  psychology  of  the  criminal. 

To  hear  some  of  the  anti-prohibition- 
ists argue  that  they  want  prohibition 
repealed,  but  protest  that  they  do  not 
want  the  saloon  back,  is  a  temptation  to 
cynicism.  Was  it  they  that  banished 
the  saloon?  Is  it  anything  but  prohibi- 
tion that  keeps  the  saloon  out  of  busi- 
ness to-day?  Until  the  anti-prohibition- 
ists who  are  against  the  saloon  have 
some  practical  proposal  for  doing  with 
the  saloon  what  prohibition  has  done 
their  protestations  will  not  carry  much 
weight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  tliose  who  Avant  to  do  away 
with  prohibition  would  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  the  saloon,  and  they  ought  to 
have  the  courage  to  say  so.  Of  course 
the  argument  about  tea  and  tobacco  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  anything  but  a 
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hoax  or  a  joke.  Neither  tea  nor  tobacco 
has  been  a  partner  of  prostitution,  and 
political  corruption,  and  insanity,  and 
other  evils  which  undermine  society,  as 
alcoholism  has  been.  The  arguments 
about  personal  liberty  may  also  be  taken 
with  many  grains  of  salt.  Every  such 
argument  is  as  valid  against  the  legal 
restriction  of  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  habit-forming  poisons.  The  sort  of 
personal  liberty  idealized  in  these  anti- 
prohibition  meetings  is  possible  only  on 
a  desert  island. 

When  the  critics  of  the  present  pro- 
hibition law  abandon  the  arguments 
that  repeat  the  familiar  defenses  of  the 
habitual  criminal,  and  when  they  con- 
fine their  arguments  to  the  real  weak- 
nesses of  the  law  as  it  stands,  they  will 
get  a  hearing  that  they  fail  to  get  iiow. 

SNOOK'S  CORNERS  SETS 
AN  EXAMPLE 

WE  do  not  know  where  Snook's  Cor- 
ners is,  but  it  is  somewhere  in 
New  York  State;  it  is  a  real  place,  and 
it  is  apparently  a  small  village.  Its 
name  deserves  to  be  known  everywhere 
because  its  boys  and  girls,  and  men 
also,  have  set  a  noteworthy  example  in 
the  matter  of  local  reforestation,  and 
have  also  given  their  reasons  for  doing 
this  in  one  of  the  best  statements  on 
the  subject  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
sent  to  us  by  a  friend  as  it  appears  in 
an  Amsterdam  paper. 

The  thing  started  with  the  movement 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  rural  school. 
The  result  was  that  the  scholars  were 
excused  from  their  studies  and  assisted 
in  planting  two  thousand  white-pine 
trees  across  the  road  from  the  school. 
The  purposes  of  the  work  are  thus 
stated: 

(1)  To  provide  a  permanent  wind- 
break for  the  school;  (2)  to  do  away 
eventually  with  the  enormous  snow- 
drift which  accumulates  neai  ly  every 
year  in  the  road  and  yard  by  the 
.school;  (3)  to  add  potential  value  to 
the  district;  (4)  to  set  an  example 
of  refore.station  and  to  place  before 
other  communities  the  desirability  of 
.such  local  betterments. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  being  done  in 
many  places,  but  Snook's  Corners,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  first  to  suggest  that 
every  rural  school  should  start  a  com- 
munity forest.  The  need  in  New  York 
State  is  evident  when  we  remember  that 
it  has  seven  million  acres  of  waste  and 
unprofitable  land  which  needs  reforesta- 
tion. 

Remarkable  things  have  been  done  by 
larger  communities  in  'the  same  direc- 
tion. Nebraska  has  a  fine  record  in  this 
respect.  An  especially  interesting  and 
ambitious  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  town 
of  Carver,  where  the  State  owns  an 


eight-thousand-acre  tract  suitable  for 
woodland.  It  is  called  the  Myles  Stan- 
dish  Reservation.  Here  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  the  enormous  number  of  eight 
million  pine  trees. 

Such  systematic  efforts  by  States, 
towns,  schools,  and  individuals  afford  a 
promising  indication  of  what  all  Avho 
have  studied  the  subject  know  is  a 
prime  necessity  for  this  country.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  not  only  planting  of 
forests,  but  that  the  planting  of  trees  in 
cities  and  towns  in  places  where  they 
will  grow,  will  be  urged,  so  that  the 
beauty  of  our  residence  streets  shall  in- 
crease and  not,  as  is  now  too  often  the 
case,  deteriorate. 

A  FEDERAL  HUNTING  LICENSE 

THE  wise  conservationist  seeks  both 
to  utilize  and  preserve.  The  prin- 
ciple of  utilization,  as  well  as  preserva- 
tion, underlies  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress which  provides  for  public  sliooting 
grounds  and  game  refuges. 

The  bill  begins  by  requiring  a  Federal 
license  for  all  those  who  shall  at  any 
time  hunt  migratory  birds.  It  provides 
that  such  licenses  shall  be  issued  and 
the  fees  collected  through  the  several 
postmasters  in  the  United  States.  It 
provides  that  the  money  collected  for 
these  licenses  shall  be  covered  into  a 
special  fund,  not  less  than  forty-five  per 
cent  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  public  shooting 
grounds  and  migratory  bird  refuges. 
An  additional  forty-five  per  cent  is  to  be 
used  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  with  Canada,  for 
scientific  investigations  of  bird  life  and 
administration  purposes.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  license  money  is  to  be  used  to 
repay  the  initial  .$50,000  which  the  bill 
would  appropriate  for  starting  the  work. 

There  are  many  admirable  provisions 
in  the  hill  (doubtless  a  copy  of  it  can 
be  secured  by  any  one  who  writes  to  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association, 
233  Broadway,  New  York  City)  which 
we  shall  not  go  into  here. 

The  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  the  killing  of  migratory  birds 
has  already  been  established.  This  bill 
(Senate  14.52,  H.  R.  5823)  would  enable 
the  Federal  Go\eriiment  to  carry  out  a 
constructive  programme  within  the 
bounds  of  this  right  which  would  be  of 
far-reaching  advantage  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  game. 

States,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  have 
demonstrated  clearly  the  \alue  of  game 
refuges.  States,  such  as  New  Jersey, 
have  already  demonstrated  how  much 
can  be  done  by  the  application  of  license 
fees  to  the  inipro\ement  of  shooting 
and  fishing  conditions.  This  bill  would 
carry  into  the  National  field  principles 
and  plans  the  value  of  which  has  al- 


ready been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  It 
is  heartily  to  be  commended. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITES 

IX  the  mountain  counties  of  eight 
Southern  States  live  some  three  mill- 
ion people.  They  remain  nine-t-enths 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneer  stock,  perhaps  the 
purest  blood  in  America  to-day.  From 
this  stock  sprang  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  the  population  has  been  strangely 
illiterate,  though  now,  as  improved  edu- 
cational facilities  are  made  available, 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  being 
gratifyingly  lessened.  The  improved 
facilities  are  seen  in  the  better-trained 
teachers,  longer  scholastic  terms,  and 
especially  in  the  larger  and  more  suit- 
able school  and  college  buildings. 

Prominent  educational  institutions  in 
this  region  are  Berea  College,  at  Berea, 
Kentucky,  and  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee. 

The  Outlook  has  often  called  attention 
to  the  noble  work  at  Berea.    Sixty-six  i  i 
years  old,  the  College  now  owns  some  I 
six  thousand  acres  of  campus,  farm,  and 
forest  land,  on  which  are  located  over , 
forty  buildings.    A  staff  of  143  workers  . 
instructs  its  2,700  students.   Berea  gives 
practically  free  tuition  to  its  students,  • 
furnishes  rooms  with  light  and  heat  at 
60  cents  a  week,  and  board  at  11  cents  ' 
a  meal,  but  it  costs  $114  more  a  year  to  ■ 
educate  each  student  than  the  student  j 
pays  into  the  treasury.    Every  student ' 
does  some  manual  labor  and  is  paid  ac- , 
cording  to  its  value.    Whether  the  boys  ! 
or  girls  of  the  mountains  desire  to  study 
agriculture,   carpentry,    sanitation,  do- 
mestic science,  nursing,  home-making, ' 
typewriting,   stenography,    or  whether 
they  want  a  direct  college  course,  the 
chance  is  theirs,  as  is  also  the  chance 
for  grown  men  and  women  to  learn  the 
"Three  Rs,"  in  a  region  where  the  illit- 
eracy percentage  has  broken  all  records,  j 
Turning  southward,  we  find  at  Cum-  j 
berland  Gap  a  smaller  but  similar  insti- 
tution, chartered  twenty-flve  years  ago,  ' 
in  response  to  Lincoln's  expressed  hope 
to  have  an. educational  institution  in  the 
region  from  which  he  came.    Cumber-  | 
land  Gap  is  located  where  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia  come  together. 
The  University  bearing  Lincoln's  name 
has  now  nearly  750  students;  its  Faculty 
exceeds  30  members;  it  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  college  buildings,  and  a  campus, 
farm,   and    forest   aggregating  almost 
three  thousand  acres.   Lincoln  has  three 
units:   first,  tlie  Opportunity  School,  de- 
voted to  elementary  education  (age  is  no 
bar   to   entrance   in   this  department, 
many    over    thirty    years    old  having 
matriculated  to  make  up  the  work  they 
should  have  had  at  thirteen) ;  second, 
that  of  high  school  and  preparatory 
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courses;  and,  third,  that  of  the  college 
department.  In  addition  there  are  prac- 
tical courses  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
animal  husbandry,  and  industry.  Most 
of  the  Lincoln  students  earn  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  their  education  by 
working  on  the  University  farms,  in  its 
forests,  its  dairy,  its  shops,  or  about  its 
buildings  and  grounds. 

Both  Berea  and  Lincoln  lack  dormi- 
tory room.  With  it  Lincoln  would  easily 
be  a  school  of  at  least  a  thousand  stu- 
dents and  Berea  one  of  at  least  thirty- 
two  hundred.  The  opportunity  to  the 
intelligent  benefactor  is  evident. 

A  NOTABLE  AMERICAN 

PKoisABLY  John  Henry  Patterson,  who 
died  suddenly  on  a  train  on  May  7, 
secured  the  approval  and  respect  of  hi.s 
countrymen  far  more  by  his  humane 
and  efficient  efforts  to  organize  relief  at 
the  time  of  the  Dayton  floods  than  by 
his  remarkable  success  and  ability  in 
founding  a  business  of  vast  magnitude. 
At  tlie  time  of  the  Dayton  floods  of  191.3 
a  special  correspondent,  Mr.  Arthur 
Ruhl,  sent  out  by  The  Outlook  to  report 
the  facts,  said:  -"Wliat  Dayton  might 
have  done  without  John  H.  Patterson 
and  the  highly  trained  and  flexible  or- 
ganization, the  keen,  taut,  loyal  force 
which  surrounds  him,  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  speculation,  inasnnich  as  'The 
Cash,'  as  they  familiarly  speak  of  it  in 
Dayton,  was  for  days  tlie  stricken  city's 
brain,  nerves,  almost  its  food  and  drink." 

Another  human  and  social  side  of  Mr. 
I'aftorson's  work  is  seen  in  the  meas- 
iii-cs  he  took  to  tiring  about  in  his  great 
I'laul  right  working  conditions  and  hu- 
man relationships.  What  he  did  in  this 
direction  was  described  in  The  Outlook 
by  its  industrial  cori'espondenl.  Mr. 
Sherman  Rogers  (issue  of  August  25, 
1920),  in  an  illustrated  article  entitled 
Putting  Heart  Into  Work." 


Mr.  Patterson  did  not  invent  the  cash 
register  which  made  him  famous,  but 
with  his  brother  purchased  existing 
patent  rights.  He  then  organized  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  bought 
still  other  patents,  and  from  that  time 
(1884)  up  to  his  retirement  last  year, 
this  new  industry,  as  it  practically  was, 
grew  rapidly  to  enormous  proportions. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
and  its  officers  some  years  ago  were  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  violating  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law,  and  evidence  much 
to  the  discredit  of  the  company  as  to 
selling  methods  and  attempts  to  injure 
rivals  was  brought  forward.  On  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the 
conviction  of  the  company's  officials  was 
not  sustained,  largely  because  of  tlie 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  criminal 
clauses  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
and  its  view  that  evidence  was  admitted 
that  should  ha\e  been  excluded.  The 
comment  of  The  Outlook  at  the  time 
was  that  "if  bad  practices  are  to  be 
curbed,  it  ought  not  to  be  by  straining 
the  word  monopoly  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, but  by  gi\iiig  power  and  effective- 
ness to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
tor  the  prevention  of  unfairness  in  busi- 
ness." 

HENRY  P.  DAVISON 

THi::  romance  of  American  business 
has  rarely  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  in  the  career  of  Henry 
P.  Davison,  whose  death  ten  days  ago 
followed  an  operation  for  a  tumor  on 
the  brain. 

A  little  more  lliaii  thirty  years  ago  he 
came  to  New  York  City  an  unknown 
young  bank  clerk  from  a  country  town 
and  on  the  strength  of  his  unusual  per- 
sonality and  his  pei'sistence  got  a  posi- 
tion as  a  teller  in  the  Astor  Place  Bank, 
a  newly  organized  State  institution 
which  some  years  atferwards  was  ab- 


sorbed by  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  He 
was  so  elated  by  the  honorable  possibili- 
ties of  his  new  position  that — he  used  to 
tell  the  story  himself — he  went  to  the 
theater  before  returning  to  his  home  in 
a  small  Connecticut  city  and,  turning  to 
the  man  sitting  beside  him,  said,  "Do  yoti 
know  who  I  am?"  "No,"  said  the  aston- 
ished stranger.  "I  am  the  paying  teller 
of  a  New  York  bank!"  exclaimed  Davi- 
son. It  happened  that  the  bank  of  which 
he  was  first  receiving  and  then  paying 
teller  was  the  bank  in  which  the  account 
of  The  Outlook  was  kept,  and  there  are 
several  members  of  its  staff  who  recall 
with  pleasure  the  imperturbable  but 
friendly  courtesy  and  confidence-inspir- 
ing efTiciency  of  the  young  teller.  He 
made  his  mark  and  attracted  the  notice 
ui  leaders  in  his  profession.  He  was  re- 
peatedly promoted;  became  the  cashier 
and  then  the  president  of  one  of  the 
smaller  but  important  downtown  banks; 
was  then  called  to  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  from  there  was  invited  by 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  become  one  of  his 
junior  partners.  His  genius  for  organi- 
zation and  administration  was  early 
recognized,  and  this  gift  combined  with 
high  integrity  and  Avith  a  desire  to  serve 
society  gave  him  a  very  wide  and  varied 
influence. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he- threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  organization 
both  on  the  financial  and  on  tlie  human 
side.  He  became  Chairman  of  the  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  to  deal  with  the 
greatest  humanitarian  problem  that 
ci\  iiized  society  has  probably  e\  er  had 
to  solve.  He  left  his  business,  went  to 
Washington  and  established  his  quar- 
ters, and  made  more  than  one  trip  to 
Europe.    Some  of  the  time  he  visited 
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the  figliting  front,  where  on  one  occa: 
sion  his  life  was  endangeretl.  His  dis- 
tiugiiished  service  as  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Red  Cross  brought 
him  lionors  and  decorations  from  all  the 
Allied  Governments. 

We  do  not  recall  the  death  of  any  pri- 
vate American  citizen  during  the  last 
decade  which  has  elicited  more  genuine 
tributes  of  both  sorrow  and  admiration 
from  so  wide  a  circle  of  friends  and 
associates.  Not  only  do  these  tributes 
come  from  his  fellow-financiers  but  from 
men  of  science  and  letters.  For  e.xam- 
ple.  Dr.  William  Welch,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  said:  "I  rejoice  in  the 
pride  in  having  engaged  the  association 
and  friendship  of  jNIr.  Davison,  in  tlie 
memory  of  his  fine  qualities,  and  in  liis 
benefactions  and  achievements."  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  formerly  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Davison  in  the  Red  Cross  work  during 
the  war,  said:  "No  words  can  tell  you 
my  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  my  beloved 
comrade  in  the  greatest  of  crusades." 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  head  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Hi.story, 
said:  "The  American  Museum  is  deeply 
indebted  to  his  intelligence  and  devoted 
service  of  many  years  as  its  treasurer." 

Mr.  Davison  made  a  very  handsome 
fortune  during  his  short  and  active  life 
— short  becau.se  he  died  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  fifty-five.  But  he 
made  much  more  than  a  fortune.  He 
impressed  himself  upon  the  constructive 
financial  and  industrial  life  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  way  w4iich  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  Henri  Bergson,  the  distin- 
guished French  philosopher,  who  said 
after  a  visit  to  this  country  that  he 
found  that  the  Americans  did  not  wor- 
ship the  almighty  dollar,  as  they  are 
sometimes  said  to,  but  that  they  regard 
the  dollar  as  the  unit  of  measure  of 
achievement  and  service. 

THE  WOKLD'S  GREATEST 
SUSPENSION  BHIDCiE 

C.v.\.\t>.\  and  the  United  States  are 
about  to  be  connected  by  the  longest 
and  largest  single-span  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  will  cross  tlie 
Detroit  River  at  Detroit. 

Construction  work  has  been  started  by 
C.  E.  Fowler,  chief  engineer  of  the  proj- 
ect. A  joint  Canadian-American  com- 
pany, authorized  by  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament and  by  Congress,  has  been 
organized  to  build  the  bridge. 

The  bridge's  span  is  to  be  l,80n  feet, 
203  feet  longer  than  that  of  the  Will- 
iamsburg Bridge.  The  weight  of  the 
bridge  and  approaches  will  be  107,000 
tons.  Six  of  the  enormous  cables  are  to 
be  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter.  The 
lower  deck  will  contain  four  electrified 


railway  tracks.  The  upper,  or  highway, 
deck  will  be  97  feet  wide,  with  two  road- 
ways carrying  si.x  lanes  of  traflflc.  two 
sidewalks,  and  two  trolley  tracks.  The 
clearance  above  the  river  level  will  be 
110  feet.  The  steel  arched  portals  will 
give  a  towering  architectural  effect  as 
impressive  as  that  of  the  Woolworth 
Building. 

Railway  trains,  which  are  now  ferried 
laboriously  across  the  river,  will  go  over 
the  bridge  under  their  own  power. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  BALANCE 
AT  GENOA 

RixK.vi'  despatches  from  Genoa  are 
not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  issue  which  has 
ranged  France  and  Belgium  on  one  side, 
and  Britain  and  Italy  on  the  other. 
Evidently  France  and  Belgium  want 
more  safeguards  placed  about  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  foreigners  in  Russia  than 
are  demanded  in  the  note  which  other 
Powers  have  presented  to  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki.  It  is  reported  that  these  de- 
mands were  drafted  by  three  e.xperts — 
one  Frencli,  one  Belgian,  and  one  Brit- 
ish— and  that  they  )ia\e  been^presented 
in  the  name  of  most  of  the  Powers  gath- 
ered in  Genoa.  Britain  evidently  is 
apparently  willinff  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  the  Communists  wiiicli 
France,  and  particularly  Bclniuni.  be- 
lieve to  he  dangerous  for  tlie  future 
stability  of  international  commerce,  and 
even  the  institution  of  private  property. 
Britain  needs  trade  as  a  reviving  force 
for  her  own  prosperity  so  much  that  she 
is  willing  to  take  some  chances.  Bel- 
gium, on  the  other  hand,  needs  for  her 
own  prosperity  the  thorough  safeguard- 


ing of  property  rights,  and  France  is 
supporting  Belgium. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  dele- 
gation pointed  out,  Belgians  have  in- 
vested several  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Russian  industries,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  owned  many  factories, 
producing  a  vast  proportion  of  the  foun- 
dry output,  the  steel  rails,  the  chemical 
products,  the  glass 'tableware,  and  the 
window  glass  of  Russia.  What  Belgium 
wants  is  to  have  Russia  acknowledge 
that  these  industries  belong  to  Belgians. 
Appai-ently  Britain  is  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  seize  these  properties  without 
the  consent  of  the  owners,  but  asks  Ru.s- 
sia  to  pay  the  Belgians  (and  other  for- 
eigners) that  have  claims  to  such  prop- 
erties. The  Bolshevist  attitude  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "Heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose."  The  Bolsheviki 
argue  that  since  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment recognizes  no  right  of  private 
property,  Russia  owes  tlie  foreigners 
nothirkv,  while  since  other  go\ernments 
recognize  the  right  of  pri\ate  property, 
they  owe  the  claims  made  by  Russians 
upon  them.  According  to  one  report, 
the  French  are  ready  to  concede  th& 
right  of  Russia  to  .seize  property  for  the 
use  of  the  Government  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  .selling  it  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. As  we  go  to  press  the  Conference 
was  awaiting  the  Bolsheviki's  answer  to 
the  demands  presented  to  them. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Russian 
answer  may  be  such  as  to  leave  this 
issue  acute  as  between  France  and  Brit- 
ain; but  it  is  e.xpected  in  some  quarters 
that  Russia's  answer  will  he  satisfactory 
neither  to  Britain  nor  to  France.  Of 
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course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Russia 
as  well  as  Germany  to  drive  as  many 
wedges  as  possible  between  the  Allies, 
and  the  Russians  are  acute  enough  to 
know  that  the  interest  of  the  Bolshevist 
Government  lies  in  playing  upon  Eng- 
land's need  for  international  trade. 

Everything  that  has  happened  lias 
given  Americans  reasons  for  gratifica- 
tion that  they  are  not  represented  at 
Genoa.  It  is,  for  example,  obvious  that 
the  very  discussion  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
the  Powers  were  sticking  closely  to  the 
conditions  which  they  laid  down  when 
the  Genoa  Conference  was  called;  for  all 
this  discussion  is  really  a  debate  as  to 
how  far  they  shall  depart  from  those 
conditions.  If  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  represented  at  Genoa,  it 
would  either  have  to  abandon  its  policy 
with  regard  to  Russia,  which  is  hardly 
conceivable,  as  it  has  been  followed  by 
both  the  Wilson  and  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministrations and  is  based  on  funda- 
mental American  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes honor  and  credit  in  business,  as 
well  as  good  faith  in  government,  or 
else  it  would  have  to  take  the  side  of 
France  and  Belgium  in  a  question  which 
is  essentially  European,  and  involves 
European  international  politics. 

As  to  threats  or  warnings  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Entent,  there  seems  lit- 
tle reasonable  ground  for  fear.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  Lloyd  George  would 
consent  to  any  arrangement  that  would 
lead  Britain  to  abandon  France  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  relations  with  the 
Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia.  Even 
some  of  the  Germans,  as  indicated  by 
the  comments  of  a  German  financial 
paper,  realize  that  Russia  in  her  pres- 
ent condition  has  no  source  of  strength 
for  any  other  nation,  for  by  her  Bolsh- 
evist Government  she  has,  as  the  Bourse 
"Courier"  says,  been  reduced  to  a  "scrap- 
heap." 

WU  WINS 

IN  the  game  played  between  the  Man- 
churian  general,  Chang,  and  the 
general  of  certain  northern  Chinese 
provinces,  Wu,  for  the  control  of  what 
they  both  call  Chinese  unification,  Gen- 
eral Wu  has  turned  out  to  be  the  victor. 

^Sonie  attribute  Chang's  defeat  to  the 
failure  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  leader  of  tlie 
.so-called  liberals  of  the  south,  to  fulfill 
his  promise  of  attacking  Wu  from  the 
south  while  Chang  was  attacking  from 
the  north. 

Such  military  assistance  on  the  part 
of  Sun  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  prob- 
lematical because  of  the  difficulties  of 
railway  transportation.  Chang  could 
scarcely  have  relied  on  such  aid.  He 
evidently  believed  himself  to  be  .strong 
enough  alone  to  sor'uro  the  upper  hand. 


Whether,  however,  he  counted  on  Sun's 
help  and  was  disappointed,  or  relied 
on  his  own  resources  and  was  overconfi- 
dent, in  either  case  he  failed.  His 
troops  were  put  to  rout.  Most  of  them 
are  reported  as  wandering  about,  harry- 
ing the  land  and  committing  murder 
and  devastation. 

According  to  information  we  have  re- 
ceived, the  victorious  general,  or  super- 
Tuchun,  Wu  Pei-fu,  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  China. 
This  sympathy  is  attributed  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  generals  under 
Wu  is  himself  a  Christian  and  is  known 
as  the  "Christian  General." 

If  there  was  any  real  issue,  vital  to 
the  development  of  China  or  of  concern 
to  the  outside  world,  between  these  two 
super-Tuchuns,  it  has  not  been  made 
clear  to  us.  In  fact,  so  long  as  all 
Chinese  government  except  local  or  vil- 
lage government  is  dominated  by  Chi- 
nese military  governors,  these  Tuchuns 
and  super-Tuchuns,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  great  progress  can  be  made  toward 
the  establishment  of  that  kind  of  order 
in  the  Far  East  which  will  enable  other 
nations  to  treat  China  on  terms  of 
equality. 

MR.  BEVERIDGE'S 
VICTORY 

IF  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  is  re- 
nominated in  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries as  candidate  for  re-election 
to  the  Senatorship,  the  result  will  be  ob- 
viously a  defeat  for  ex-President  Wilson. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  this,  be- 
cause Mr.  Wilson  has  written  open  let- 
ters advocating  Mr.  Reed's  defeat,  call- 
ing him  a  "marplot,"  and  making  it 
plain  that  if  the  Democrats  of  Missouri 
wish  to  stand  by  him  they  must  keep 
Mr.  Reed  out  of  the  Senate.  In  this  case 
the  issue  is  drawn  clearly  and  is  un- 
mistakable. 

No  such  issue  was  evident  in  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  primaries  in  In- 
diana. Naturally,  Democratic  leaders 
and  organs  would  like  to  think  that  the 
failure  of  Senator  H.  S.  New  to  secure 
the  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  voters  of  his  State  is  a  sign 
of  a  revolt  against  the  Administration 
of  President  Harding.  They  have  .so 
interpreted  it.  The  New  York  "World," 
for  example,  declares  without  qualifica- 
tion that  "the  Republican  voters  of  In- 
diana have  repudiated  the  Harding 
Administration."  It  is  true  that  Sena- 
tor New  is  a  personal  friend  of  the 
President  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
his  most  loyal  political  supporters.  It 
is  true  that  in  many  respects  Mr.  Har- 
ding and  Mr.  New  have  long  belonged 
in  the  same  group  within  their  party. 


that  neither  of  them  has  ever  seemed 
restive  under  restraints  of  party  author- 
ity, that  they  have  had  congenial  inter- 
ests as  newspaper  men  and  as  Senators, 
and  that  President  Harding  has  made 
no  secret  of  his  confidence  in  Senator 
New.  That  the  President  desired  Mr. 
New's  renomination  is,  however,  purely 
a  matter  of  inference.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, and  no  claim  on  the  part  of  any 
one  that  there  is  evidence,  that  Mr.  Har- 
ding either  as  an  Individual  or  as 
President  undertook  to  e.xert  the  slight- 
est influence  in  the  primaries  in  In- 
diana. Whatever  lesson  the  Indiana 
primaries  have  for  the  Administration, 
it  is  not  the  lesson  of  an  open  defeat. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  lesson  there 
for  the  Administration  and  for  all  party 
leaders. 

That  lesson  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  fact  that  votes  were  cast  against 
New,  as  that  they  were  cast  for  Bever- 
idge. 

Albert  Jeremiah  Beveridge  was  born 
almost  sixty  years  ago  on  an  Ohio  farm. 
From  there  his  family  moved  to  Illinois. 
His  boyhood  was  full  of  hard  work.  He 
followed  the  plow;  worked  on  the  rail- 
way; labored  as  logger  and  teamster. 
To  an  American  with  a  mind  and  a 
character  such  a  boyhood  is  not  without 
promise.  It  did  not  prevent  young 
Beveridge  from  going  to  high  school 
and  to  college.  He  was  graduated  at  De 
Pauw  University,  from  which  he  later 
received  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  became  a  law- 
yer and  gained  more  than  a  local  repu- 
tation for  oratory.  He  w.as  soon  in  de- 
mand as  a  campaign  speaker.  By  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  he  was  elected  from 
Indiana  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  served  with  conspicuous 
ability  for  twelve  years. 

Before  his  second  term  was  completed 
his  party,  under  President  Taft,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  reactionaries.  The 
progressive  policies  for  which  he  had 
done  good  service  during  and  imme- 
diately after  President  Roosevelt's  Ad- 
ministration were  made  the  object  of 
attack  from  within  the  party  which  had 
been  promoting  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  Republican  party  began  to 
disintegrate,  and  Indiana,  always  a 
doubtful  State  politically,  chose  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Beveridge  a  Bryan  Democrat. 
The  succeeding  year  was  the  crucial 
year  of  1912,  the  birth  year  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party.  Like  the  vast  majority 
of  Republicans,  Mr.  Beveridge  joined 
that  party  and  became  one  of  its  lead- 
ers. In  making  his  choice  he  was  not 
swept  off  his  feet  by  the  emotional  wave 
of  the  time,  as  were  many;  he  made  his 
choice  deliberately  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  meant.    Since  that  time 

teir  years  it  has  been    he  has  been 
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devoting  himself  largely  to  the  study  of 
great  forces  in  American  history.  Dur- 
ing his  Senatorship  he  showed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  mastery  of  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  law  and  principles, 
particularly  in  his  speech  in  defense  of 
the  Child  Labor  Bill,  which  embodies 
one  of  the  most  cogent  of  modern  legis- 
lative arguments.  During  the  campaign 
of  1912  he  made  a  speech  as  Chairman 
of  the  Progressive  Convention  wliich  set 
forth  the  principles  of  the  Progressive 
party  as  summed  up  in  his  telling 
phrase,  "Pass  prosperity  around."  He 
gave  currency,  if  he  did  not  invent  it 
at  that  time,  to  the  phrase  "the  invisi- 
ble government,"  which  characterized 
rliat  partnership  between  crooked  busi- 
ness and  crooked  politics  which  the 
Progressi\e  Movement  assailed.  He  ap- 
proached, therefore,  his  studies  of  these 
forces  by  no  means  as  a  novice;  but  he 
has  used  these  ten  years  with  profit  both 
to  his  own  mental  growth  and  to  the 
instruction  of  his  fellow-countrymen; 
for  he  has  produced  during  these  years 
his  monumental  work,  "The  Life  of 
John  Marshall."  He  has  not  only  been 
living  in  mental  companionship  with  the 
man  who  more  than  any  other  made  our 
written  Constitution  a  thing  of  life  and 
growth,  but  he  has  also  by  his  book 
given  an  understanding  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  Americans  who  otherwise  would 
have  understood  but  darkly. 

From  these  labors  Beveridge  went 
back  to  Indiana.  There  he  went  up  and 
down  the  State  delivering  lectures  and 
addresses  on  those  principles  of  Ameri- 
can government  which  he  had  been 
studying  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  our  institutions.  Until 
he  opened  his  primary  campaign  he 
made  no  political  appeals,  but  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  as  a  leader  of  thought, 
as  he  has  been  a  leader  in  action.  He 
preached  no  new  or  strange  doctrines; 
he  rather  gave  the  old  ideas  embedded 
in  the  American  Commonwealth  new 
vitality. 

Thus  Mr.  Beveridge  has,  by  no  mere 
chance,  but  by  continuous  labor  for  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed,  and  even  by 
the  sacrifice  of  public  office  to  scholar- 
ship, yet  without  loss  of  contact  with 
the  lives  of  his  neighbors,  identified 
himself  as  neither  radical  nor  reaction- 
ary, but  as  what  we  have  come  to  know 
in  America  as  a  Progressive. 

In  the  reaction  against  the  Wilson 
Administration,  which  the  voters  be- 
lieved carried  internationalism  to  a 
point  destructive  of  National  indepen- 
dence, and  carried  progressivism  to  a 
point  of  danger  to  social  and  economic 
stability,  the  managers  of  the  Republi- 
can party  may  have  thought  that  they 
saw  a  reaction  against  progressivism. 


If  so,  they  should  take  warning  from 
what  has  happened  in  Indiana.  There 
are  signs  that  the  Republicans  who  are 
in  power  have  not  fully  learned  the  les- 
son of  the  last  twelve  years;  that  they 
think  that  public  impatience  with  red 
tape  in  the  Civil  Service  means  public 
approval  of  the  restoration  of  the  spoils 
system;  that  public  impatience  with  im- 
practical doctrinaires  means  public  ap- 
proval of  favoritism  to  special  interests; 
tliat  public  repudiation  of  the  political 
bungler  means  public  approval  of  the 
political  boss.  If  the  Republican  man- 
agers are  wise,  they  will  rid  themselves 
of  such  illusions. 

Opponents  of  the  bonus  have  seen  in 
the  defeat  of  Senator  New  a  repudiation 
of  the  bonus  itself;  critics  of  Senator 
Newberry  have  seen  in  the  defeat  of 
Senator  New  a  vindication  of  their 
views  about  funds  for  election  purposes; 
advocates  of  this  and  that  find  in  the 
defeat  of  Senator  New  an  indication 
that  their  own  pet  theories  are  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  some  to  interpret  it  as  a  mandate 
concerning  daylight  saving.  Elections 
do  not  turn  on  such  specific  matters  as 
that,  except  when  some  great  issue  is 
presented  on  which  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  are  centered.  In  this  case  tiiere 
was  no  such  issue.  The  conflict  wa.s 
between  two  types  of  political  thought. 
The  lesson  to  the  Administration  and 
all  Republican  leaders  is  that,  in  a  State 
experienced  in  politics,  victory  went  to 
the  practical,  scholarly  Progressive. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 
OR  INDUSTRIAL 
JUSTICE? 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  of 
Kansas,  makes  a  defense  of  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Court  in  an 
article  lately  published  in  the  periodical 
called  "The  Nation's  Business,"  which 
represents  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  What  interests  us  particu- 
larly in  this  article  is  his  assertion  that 
leaders  of  labor  and  capital  who  oppose 
the  act  (for  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  State  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation denounce  it  with  equal  bitter- 
ness) misunderstand  it  in  the  same  way 
— that  is,  both  suppose  its  end  is  to 
make  peace.  Mr.  White  maintains, 
rightly  we  think,  that  all  courts  are  set 
up  to  do  justice,  and  to  establish  peace 
only  as  a  by-product  of  justice.  Ampli- 
fying this  thesis  as  applied  to  industrial 
matters,  he  argues: 

In  the  labor  conflict,  as  it  ha.s  pro- 
gressed during  the  la.st  two  centuries, 
each  settlement  has  been  a  truce. 
The  conflict  has  been  constant  and 
irrepressible.    The  truce  or  armistice 


has  repre.sontcd  only  the  degree  of 
fear  which  ono.  side  was  able  to  im- 
t)rcss  upon  the  other  side  to  stop  the 
iifctive  fighting.  Upon  the  whole, 
labor  ha.s  been  the  winner;  but  while 
labor  has  won  much,  capital  ha.s  kept 
much  more,  and  no  principle  has 
been  established  upon  which  to 
reckon  what  is  the  right  or  the  wrong 
in  the  basic  contentions  of  the  war. 

Get  a  plenty  while  you  are  getting 
is  the  only  maxim  adduced  after  two 
hundred  years  of  .strife,  with  perhaps 
u  eodicil;  then  got  leady  to  get  more. 

And,  by  reason  of  the  long  tradition 
and  established  habit,  neither  com- 
batant wants  the  war  to  end.  Neither 
asks  for  justiec.  Each  is  after  peace, 
enforced  ))eaee  if  nece-ssary,  but  peace 
if  it  can  get  the  best  of  it;  and  in 
times  of  peace  each  side  prepares  for 
war. 

The  courts,  and  especially  industrial 
courts  such  as  that  in  Kansas,  must  ilot, 
therefore,  act  merely  as  arbitrators  of 
quarrels  or  bargainings,  but  must  estab- 
lish and  define  principles  of  justice  as 
between  workers  and  capitalists  in  their 
relations  of  partnership  in  production. 
Essential  rights,  Mr.  White  holds,  would 
be  based  on  recognition  of  such  truths 
as  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity,  that 
wages  must  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
decent  liviiag  for  citizens,  that  the  State 
is  entitled  to  have  good  citizens  fully 
as  much  as  investors  are  entitled  to  good 
profits.  Justice  first,  peace  afterwards, 
is  the  contention;  or,  as  Mr.  White 
puts  it,  "The  right  to  peace  depends 
upon  the  establishment  of  justice." 

That  labor  leaders  and  capitalists  are 
opposed  to  this  view  is  not  surprising; 
they  are  captains  who  want  to  win. 
Against  their  combative  instincts  stands 
the  right  of  America  to  maintain  one 
hundred  per  cent  American  standards  of 
living,  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  an 
intelligent  and  contented  voter.  "The 
whole  miserable  business  of  the  armed 
truce  or  the  open  conflict  in  industry  is 
a  tax  upon  living,  a  tax  which  non- 
combatants  must  pay." 

This  view  affords  an  interesting  con- 
trast with  recent  utterances  of  the 
leader  of  American  organized  labor,  Mr. 
Gompers.  The  more  his  recent  remarks 
about  the  courts  and  the  Constitution 
are  analyzed,  the  more  is  it  evident  that 
he  is  out  neither  for  peace  nor  for  jus- 
tice, but  for  partisan  victory.  He  might 
argue  that  the  courts  ought  not  to  have 
the  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution, 
or  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  so  ordain;  but  that  they  actually 
have  the  right  to-day  is  simply  an  es- 
tablished fact.  We  have  quoted  his 
exclamation,  "God  save  labor  from  the 
courts!"  which  is  morally  revolutionary 
and  a  totally  unjust  attack  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  bench.  In  a  later  hearing 
before  the  Lockwood  Committee,  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  believed  in  col- 
lective bargaining  for  employees  but  not 
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always  for  employers.  Faced  with  fla- 
grant instances  of  corrupt  conduct  by 
labor  unions  and  of  the  brcakinR  of  con- 
tracts made  by  them,  he  flatly  refused  to 
see  any  help  in  legislation  or  courts  and 
dedaied  that  the  remedy  lay  in  gradual 
icrorni  e\ohed  within  the  unions.  He 
ra\(irc(l  legislation  that  would  give  pro- 
tection to  labor,  but  he  would  be  "afraid 
for  liis  country"  if  legislation  regulatoiy 
of  labor  was  adopted,  and  believes  that 
wealth  controls  courts  and  legislation. 

This  is  straight  Bolshevism,  pliilo- 
sophically  speaking,  although  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  honestly  believes  that  he  is  opposed 
to  Russian  Bolshevism  root  and  branch. 
Whatever  new  forms  the  industrial 
que.stion  may  take  and  however  expan- 
.'•ion  in  the  direction  of  industrial  courts 
jhay  stand  the  test  of  constitutionality, 
it  is  certain  that  justice  to  all  and  re- 
sulting peace  to  all  must  be  the  object 
in  view.  That  object  is  far  removed 
from  blind  insistence  by  either  contend- 
ing element  to  ha\e  its  own  way  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

READING  FOR 
WORKERS 

OUR  excellent  contemporary  the 
"Literary  Review  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post"  recently  pub- 
lished a  list  of  fifty  books  which  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Literary  Committee 
of  the  "Workers'  Education  Bureau" — 
whatever  that  may  be — from-  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  titles  submitted  by  a 
group  of  teachers  and  professors  of  lit- 
erature. The  "Literary  Review,"  in  pre- 
senting this  list  to  its  readers,  says  of 
it:  "Primarily  intended  to  fill  the  needs 
of  a  special  group — that  of  the  work- 
er.s — its  general  character  gives  it  a 
range  as  broad  as  the  interest  in  good 
literature." 

We  turned  to  this  list  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, but  turn  from  it  with  disap- 
pointment. It  contains  some  clas.sics 
and  some  excellent  examples  of  modern 
writing  both  English  and  European.  Its 
extraordinary  variety — perhaps  we  may 
say  the  extraordinary  mixture  wliich  it 
contains- -is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Book  of  Matthew  and  the  Book  of 
Job  from  the  English  Bible  conslitute 
the  fifth  Item  on  the  list  and  "Sister 
Carrie,"  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  is  the 
eleventh  item.  We  can  understand  why 
workers  sliould  read  Kropotkin's  "Mem- 
oirs of  a  Revolutionist,"  but  we  do  not 
f|uile  appreciate  the  value  of  "Main 
Street"  from  the  workers'  point  of  view. 
Workers,  whether  they  be  hand  workers 
or  brain  worker.s,  need  not  merely  facts 
about  life  but  the  inspiration  and  com- 
fort thai  come  from  the  ideals  of  life, 
and  so  the  Workers'  Kduciidon  Bureau 


has  very  wisely  put  in  its  list  the  "Ox- 
ford Book  of  English  Verse,"  Walt  Whit- 
man's "T.ieavps  of  Grass,"  and  .lohn  Mase- 
field's  poems.  Bui  why  "Spoon  Riv^r 
Anthology"  should  be  recommended  to 
workers  tired  out  and  often  disheartened 
by  tlieii'  own  piot)lenis  we  fail  to  under- 
stand, for  the  "Spoon  Ri\or  Aniliology," 
in  spile  of  ils  oeeasional  power  and 
touches  of  genius,  is  one  of  the  most 
laljorious  and  depressing  books  of  mod- 
ern times. 

The  prime  object  of  a  list  of  books  for 
a  workei;  is  not,  we  conceive,  to  give 
him  a  survey  of  literature,  but  to  help 
him  to  understand  how  other  men  have 
lived  and  how  other  men  have  dealt 
with  and  solved,  or  partly  solved,  the 
problems  of  life  which  he  is  facing.  Be- 
ing disappointed,  from  this  point  of 
view,  with'  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau's  list  of  fifty  books,  we  took  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  jotted  down  a  list 
of  our  own  without  any  con.sideration 
regarding  the  relation  of  tlie  titles  to 
one  another.  It  is  a  jumpy  lot,  per- 
liaps;  it  has  no  co-ordinated,  chronologi- 
cal, synthetic,  analytic,  nor  any  other 
kind  of  pedagogic  merit.  But  at  least 
it  constitutes  a  list  of  books  which  have 
entertained,  interested,  and  encouraged 
one  worker.    So  to  our  list: 

"Oxford  Lectures  on  the  Civil  War," 
by  James  Rhodes,  a  masterpiece  in 
cameo  form  of  American  political,  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  social  history. 

The  famous  third  chapter  of  Macau- 
lay's  "History  of  England,"  which  gives 
a  vivid  and  picturesque  survey  of  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  period 
of  the  great  English  Revolution  of  1688, 
out  of  which  the  United  States  has  got 
much  of  its  own  freedom. 

"The  Biography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini," 
which  tells  how  artisans  lived  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Italian  republics — a 
glorified  and  absorbing  dime  novel  if 
ever  there  was  one.  If  the  reader  wants 
"sex  stuff,"  he  will  get  it  here  related 
with  utter  candor. 

"Memoires  et  Recits,"  by  Frederic 
Mistral,  the  great  Provencal  poet  of 
France,  full  of  delightful  stories  of 
French  folk  lore  and  French  farm  life. 

"The  Poems  of  Theocritus,"  translated 
by  Calverley,  which  will  give  the  worker 
some  idea  of  the  way  the  husbandman 
li\ed  in  ancient  Greece.  This  little  book 
deserves  to  be  included  for  one  thing 
alone — a  dialogue  between  two  Syracu- 
sau  women  who  go  out  to  see  a  great 
military  parade  in  Alexandria  and  talk 
exactly  like  a  couple  of  flat  dwellers  in 
New  York  on  their  way  to  Fifth  Avenue 
to  see  Joffre  and  his  escort  regin)ents 
pass  by.  Nolliing  in  classical  literalure 
I  hat  we  know  produces  so  \  ivid  an  im- 
pression of  Ihe  solidarity,  in  lime  :is 
well  as  ill  class,  of  the  human  race. 


"Tales  of  Mean  Streets"  and  "A  Child 
of  the  Jago,"  by  Arthur  Morrison,  as 
complete  in  their  detail  of  ordinary  pcf)- 
ple  as  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street," 
and  far  more  cheering  and  inspiring.  i 

"Memoirs,"  by  General  Grant,  which' 
should  be  read,  not  because  it  i.s  mili- 
tary history,  but  becau.so  it  is  I  he  sell'-, 
revelation  of  a  plain  American  who, 
without  suspecting  it,  had  a  touch — even 
more  than  a  touch — of  literary  genius. 

"The  Bible  in  Spain,"  by  George  Bor- 
row. Borrow  has  written  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  Spanish  life  of  the  so- 
called  lower  orders  in  both  city  and 
country  that  can  be  found  in  English 
literature.  The  book  is  not  half  as 
pious  as  its  title  sounds,  but  it  is  in 
tensely  human. 

"My  Prison"  (Le  Mie  Prigoni),  by 
Silvio  Pellico.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
the  Reds  and  Anarchists  in  this  country 
have  suffered  injustice  in  prison,  he 
ought  to  read  this  record  of  a  patriotic 
Italian  revolutionary. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  Hisi 
Children."  Modern  literature  does  not' 
contain  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  fam* 
ily  and  child  life  than  these  letters, 
which  we  venture  to  say  will  prove  to 
be  an  American  classic. 

"The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,"  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  a  too  often  forgotten 
literary  artist  of  New  England.  Her 
book  is  a  series  of  detached  stories  of 
New  England  farm  and  village  life,; 
sometimes  somber,  sometimes  cheerful,' 
which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will, 
have  a  place  in  literature  when  "Maini 
Street"  is  forgotten. 

The  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson — an- 
other New  England  genius  of  an  extraor- 
dinary type,  as  pure  a  i>roduct  of  Amer- 
ica as  Walt  Whitman. 

Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Per- 
haps the  greatest  book  ever  written  by 
an  English-speaking  workingman — ai 
tinker. 

"The  Life  of  Pasteur,"  "The  Life  of 
Dr.  Trudeau,"  and  "The  Autobiography 
of  Dr.  Grenfell,"  three  physicians  who 
gave  themselves  to  tlie  cause  of  helping 
their  fellow-workin,gmen  meet  the  most 
agonizing  problem  of  life — the  problem 
of  sickness  and  death. 

"The  Siberian  Exile  System."  by 
George  Kennan.  Why  more  people  do 
not  lead  at  this  lime  this  very  extraor- 
dinary account  of  the  despotism  wliicli 
was  the  direct  progenitor  of  Bolshev  ism 
we  do  not  understand. 

"The  Adventures  of  Francois."  by 
Weir  Mitchell,  and  "Scaramouclie,"  by 
Sahatini.  Two  rattling  good  stories  of 
llie  French  Revolution — the  first  writlen 
fi'oin  the  point  of  \  lew  of  the  aristocrats 
and  Ihe  second  from  Ihe  poini  of  v  iew  of 
(he  prolelarial. 

"Two    Years    ISefore    Ihe   Mas!."  h.v 
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Ricliard  H.  Dana.  We  suppose  tliat  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau  will  admit 
that  seamen  work.  Any  reader  of  this 
great  American  classic  certainly  will 
admit  it. 

"Seven  Great  Statesmen,"  by  Andrew 
D.  White.  The  worker  needs  to  know 
something  about  political  history.  Dr. 
White's  seven  portraits  are  penned  by  a 
scholar,  but  in  the  most  eufjaging  human 
colors.  Among  the  portraits  in  this  vol- 
ume is  one  of  Cavour,  who  liberated 
Italy,  and  therefore  liberated  the  Italian 
worker. 

Thoreau's  "Walden."  This  is  not  only 
a  master  work  of  Englisli  diction,  but 
shows  that  happiness  consists,  not  in 
thinKs,  but  in  attitude  of  mind. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Either  Lord  Charnwood's  "Life" 
or  Rothschild's  "Lincoln,  Master  of 
Men,"  the  first  by  an  Englishman  and 
the  second  by  an  American  Jew,  gives 
the  best  one-\  olume  account  Ave  know  of 
the  great  patron  saint  of  workers. 

■Pan  and  the  Twins,"  by  Eden  Phill- 
potts,  a  slight  but  agreeable  story  of  the 
Roman  countryside  in  the  very  early 
days  of  Christianity.  The  worker  who 
wants  to  get  a  little  glimpse  into  the 


classic  life  and  the  classic  spirit  can  get 
it  here. 

"Roman  Farm  Management,"  by  Cato 
and  Varro,  translated  by  A  Virginia 
Farmer.  The  husbandman  is  the  oldest 
type  of  workingman,  as  this  delightful 
hook  so  clearly  reveals.  It  combines  the 
flavor  of  Roman  cured  hams  and  Virginia 
cured  hams  in  an  appetizing  fasliion. 

If  not  Senator  Beveridge's  "Life  of 
John  Marshall,"  at  least  Magruder's  one- 
volume  Life  of  that  statesman,  who  liter- 
ally gave  to  the  United  States  perma- 
nency as  a  nation  and  without  whose 
courage  and  determination  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers's  distrust  of  the  courts, 
tliere  would  be  no  American  labor 
unions  to-day,  because  there  would  be  no 
American  Republic. 

Charles  Reade's  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth"  and  "Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place."  The  first  is  a  stirring  story 
of  the  life  and  adventures,  the  dangers 
and  joys,  of  the  worker  in  Europe  in 
mediaeval  times.  The  second  describes 
the  vices  and  the  justifications  of  the 
labor  imions  when  they  were  first 
founded  in  England  seventy-five  years 
ago.    No   "best  seller"  is  more  of  a 


thriller  than  these  two  novels,  and  yet 
tliey  have  a  profound  historical  value. 

Possibly  Tom  Watson's  "Story  of 
France,"  which  contains  a  very  colorful 
and  on  the  whole  acctirate  picture  of  the 
French  Revolution  written  in  what  H.  L. 
Mencken  would  call  "tlie  American  lan- 
guage." No  Englishman  could  ever  have 
written  such  a  book,  and  therefore  it  can 
fairly  be  called  a  product  of  American 
literature,  and  it  is  a  good  product  too. 

Lord  Bryce's  "Modern  Democracies" — 
or,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  at  any  rate, 
Chapters  XXVIII  to  LVII  inclusive, 
which  describe  social  and  democratic 
progress  in  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  from  the  worker's 
point  of  view. 

The  foregoing  books  have  been  put 
down  at  haphazard,  and  none  of  them, 
we  believe,  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  the  reader  of  tlie 
hooks  on  our  list  will  have  a  good  time, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  will  get 
a  fairly  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  the  worker  from  mediasval 
times  to  the  present. 

L.\WKi:,\(  E  F.  AjiDOTT. 


THE  DANGERS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  GENOA 

I-IS  GENOA  GOING  OR  COMING? 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WILLIAM  C.  GREGG 


THE  Genoa  Conference  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  nations  with  as 
many  policies  and  one  thousand 
delegates  with  as  many  interests.  The 
common  aim  is  to  get  more  than  is 
given.  Unless  they  can  rise  to  the  plane 
of  constructive  statesmanship,  the  end 
will  be  worse  than  the  beginning.  Can 
they  rise?  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  yet 
the  urge  is  very  gneat;  stranger  things 
have  happened. 

But  what  do  they  desire  so  pro- 
foundly?   To  impiore  the  riihie  of  thrir 

VI  oil  CI/. 

The  value  has  fallen  for  two  reasons: 
F-'irst,  because  they  spent  more  than 
their  income  in  running  their  govern- 
ments. 

Second,  they  bought  more  imports 
than  they  had  exports  to  ship. 

An  ordinary  man  would  suppose  that 
the  remedy  lay  in  reversing  these  two 
faults.  True;  but  that  will  cause  tm- 
employment  and  more  self-denial  by  a 
good  many  people  than  those  good  many 
people  want  to  suffer. 

There  is  another  remedy,  temporary, 
but  effective  for  a  while.  Loans  (cred- 
its). Can  one  nation  that  is  running 
behind  lend  to  another  that  is  worse  off? 

Why  not?  Ah,  here  is  the  solution: 
Why  not  have  all  the  thirty-four  nations 


join  In  one  general  loan,  one  bond  issue 
to  be  used  to  bolster  up  the  weaker  sis- 
ters, they  repaying  the  loans  as  soon  as 
possible? 

If  there  is  strength  in  numbers,  this  is 
a  capital  suggestion. 

But  there  may  be  weakness  in  num- 
bers when  imity  of  action  is  required; 
tliere  may  be  favoritism  in  loans,  fric- 
tion in  administration,  and  wealuiess  in 
enforcement  of  agreements. 

The  plan  is  coupled  with  war  preven- 
tion, but  it  carries  the  seeds  of  more 
wars  through  jealousies,  factions,  and 
defalcations. 

The  majority  of  the  nations  are  now 
living  alone  and  living  as  best  they  can. 
Suppose  tliere  are  thirty-four  farmers  in 
the  same  State,  but  badly  scattered;  a 
half-dozen  of  them  are  broke,  the  rest 
just  getting  along.  These  farmers  don't 
use  the  same  methods  nor  speak  the 
.same  language;  some  Non-Parti  san 
Leaguer  proposes  that  they  form  a  com- 
pany, each  taking  so  much  stock,  the 
company  issuing  bonds  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  hard 
up.   Would  it  work?   It  never  has.  . 

Could  thirty-four  nations  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  each  hard  up, 
work  a  similar  scheme? 

Many  are  thrilled  at  the  announce- 


ments: "These  new  times  require  new 
men  and  new  ideas."  "The  world  has 
outgrown  old  financial  methods." 

You  and  I  want  to  see  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  too.  but  we  don't 
want  too  much  new  earth  on  top  of  us! 

Let  us  try  and  imagine  how  this  inter- 
national underwriting  syndicate  would 
work.  The  prospectus  might  say: 
"Each  nation  will  agree  to  sub.scribe  its 
proportion  of,  say,  five  billion  dollars  of 
capital.  The  funds  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  managing  committee,  composed  of 
a  member  from  each  nation  hut  voting 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  owned." 

In  . order  to  see  how  this  little  enter- 
prise would  work  let  us  assess  ten  per 
cent  on  the  subscriptions. 

Austria  comes  first  on  the  list:  she 
has  "subscribed,"  although  she  is  inter- 
ested only  in  absorption;  but  to  be  regu- 
lar she  must  pay  something.  In  what? 
Her  paper  krone?  No,  it  is  worthless. 
In  gold?  She  hasn't  any.  In  lumber? 
There  isn't  a  lumber  department  or- 
ganized yet,  «o  Austria  will  please  step 
out  of  the  line  for  a  while. 

Belgium  is  next.  Belgium  looks  pros- 
perous; she  hasn't  asked  help  for  quite 
a  while.  How  will  she  pay  her  sub- 
scriptions? "Not  in  paper;  gold,  if  you 
please."   But  Belgium  has  only  41^  per 
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cent  of  gortl  against  her  outstanding 
paper  money;  she  can't  reduce  it;  she 
could  furnish  manufactured  goods  if 
some  one  supplied  the  raw  materials. 
No,  that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
it  Is  very  complicated.  Could  Belgium 
pay  her  subscription  out  of  lier  revenues, 
her  receipts  from  taxes  or  something? 
Belgium  loolis  embarrassed,  for  her 
total  income  is  only  a  little  over  half 
her  expenditures,  according  to  recent 
statistics. 

"Belgium,  will  you  please  step  out  of 
the  line  for  a  little  while?" 

Britain  is  reached.  Now  we  have 
clear  sailing.  "Mr.  Lloyd  George,  you 
haven't  yet  determined  the  amount  of 
your  subscription." 

"No,  not  yet,  but  it  will  be  very  large. 
It  will  depend  on  how  we  get  along  in 
paying  what  we  owe  Uncle  Sam ;  and  the 
amount  must  be  approved,  anyway,  by 
Parliament." 

"You  don't  say  so!  When  did  you 
make  that  rule?" 

"It  was  put  into  the  resolution  per- 
mitting me  to  meet  you  all  at  Genoa." 

"Well,  but,  Mr.  George,  we  are  expect- 
ing great  things  from  England;  we 
might  say,  she  is  the  keystone  in  this 
financial  arch.  Perhaps  you  could  do 
something  for  us  out  of  your  revenues'' 
You  had  a  surplus,  we  believe,  last  year 
of  nearly  $200,000,000." 

"Well,  some  of  us  called  it  a  surplus, 
but  others  thought  we  should  not  in- 
clude sales  of  war  supplies  with  reve- 
nues. They  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that, 
leaving  out  such  items  and  placing 
regular  income  against  expenditure,  we 
show  a  deficit  in  the  year  just  closed  of 
perhaps  $500,000,000." 

We  can  take  a  recess  at  this  point,  for 
we  seem  to  be  getting  nowhere  with  our 
•world  credit  corporation. 

Another  plan,  said  to  be  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  for  Germany  to 
issue  bonds  and  give  them  to  France  in 
payment  for  reparations,  France  in- 
dorsing them  and  giving  them  to  Eng- 
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land  in  payment  of  her  war  debt,  Eng- 
land in  turn  indorsing  them  and  hand- 
ing them  to  the  United  States  in  pay- 
ment for  what  England  owes  Uncle  Sam. 

At  first  blush  this  looks  clever  and 
feasible.  America  gets  double  indorse- 
ments, which  ought  to  make  the  German 
bonds  good.  If  Germany  fails  to  pay, 
both  France  and  England  agree  to  pay. 

Let  us  see  how  it  bears  analysis: 

First,  what  would  America  do  with 
such  bonds?  It  is  proposed  that  they 
run  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  the 
terms  America  expects  to  give  England, 
for  the  plan  is  based  on  Germany  pay- 
ing. Can  America  sell  these  German 
bonds  on  the  open  market?  And  if  so, 
at  what  price?  Their  value  would  be 
highly  speculative,  dependent  on  all 
European  complications  instead  of  the 
conditions  behind  purely  British  bonds. 

Second,  would  the  indorsements  of 
France  and  England  place  the  proposed 
German  bonds  ahead  of  or  belli nd  the 
present  obligations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land? 


Third,  this  plan  would  pay  England',-- 
debt  to  America,  but  not  France's  debi 
to  America.  You  remember,  France 
pays  England  when  she  indorses  these 
German  bonds  in  favor  of  England,  bui 
she  still  owes  America.  There  is  no 
suggestion  in  this  plan  by  which  France 
discharges  her  obligation  to  us. 

Whenever  we  are  free  to  deal  alonr 
I'-itli  Fiance,  America  knows  exactly 
what  to  do.  The  debt  of  France  to  us 
will  be  canceled  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. 

France  is  to-day  the  least  spoiled  of 
all  of  Europe. 

Suffering  much,  she  does  not  whimper. 

With  the  hardest  financial  problems 
involving  her,  she  is  farthest  on  the 
road  to  courageous  economies. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  German 
bond  scheme  to  me  is  that  Germany  will 
not  expect  to  pay  and  will  not  pay. 

She  now  refuses  to  tax  her  people  as 
the  people  of  the  Allies  are  war-taxed. 
She  stalls  and  stalls,  and  much  of  the 
Avorld  seems  to  like  it.  The  prospect  of 
the  United  States  ultimately  canceling, 
these  bonds  "in  order  to  stabilize 
Europe"  is  so  good  that  many  a  Hun| 
is  smiling  about  it  to-day. 

And  with  good  reason,  because  in  less, 
than  three  years,  and  before  they  havei 
paid  much  more  than  the  expenses  ofi 
the  Rhine  armies,  they  have  seen  the 
Treaty  of  "Versailles  and  the  League  of 
Nations  ignored,  if  not  flouted,  by  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  They  have  seen  the 
United  States  withdraw  safely  across 
the  Atlantic — safely  for  America  and 
safely  for  Germany. 

To-day  there  looms  at  Genoa  a  com- 
bination of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
with  infinite  possibilities  of  evil,  with 
undisguised  hatred  of  France  and  all 
that  she  represents,  with  determination 
to  divide  and  a  hope  to  destroy  the  other 
former  Allies,  certainly  to  destroy  fur- 
ther aliiance,  and  to  recover  as  much  as 
possible  of  wliat  yesterday  they  seemed 
to  have  lost. 


II-A  BOMB  UNDER  THE  BRIDGE 

EDTTOTUAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


WAR  has  ruined  Europe.  It  has 
killed  millions  of  men.  It  has 
mutilated  other  millions.  It 
has  sunk  millions  of  tons  of  shipping. 
It  has  destroyed  mines,  forests,  orchards, 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  even  entire  towns 
and  cities. 

Worst  of  all,  it  has  destroyed  confi- 
dence. 

How  can  confidence,  reciprocal  re- 
spect, security,  credit,  be  restored?  If 
these  things  were  restored,  Europe 
would  not  now  be  groaning  under  tlie 
weight  of  onerous  armaments,  tariffs, 
exchanges,  debts.  In  particular,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  men  out  of  work. 

To  change  all  this  was  the  great  prob- 
lem before  the  recent  Conference  of  the 


principal  Powers  at  Cannes.  They  de- 
cided tliat  they  would  have  to  invite  to 
a  general  Conference  at  Genoa  the  na- 
tions which  would  agree  to  certain 
elementary  principles  of  civilized  inter- 
national intercourse.  Among  these 
principles  were: 

The  reciprocal  respect  of  national 
.systems  of  ownership,  internal  econ- 
omy and  government,  and  non-inter- 
ference with  the  .same. 

Respect  for  the  property  and  rights 
of  foreign  oajiital. 

Recognition  of  debts  wliioh  have 
been  or  may  be  undertaken  or  miar- 
anteed  by  the  state. 

Obligation  to  restore  or  compensate 
all  foreign  interests  for  losses  by  con- 
fiscation. 


Maintenance  of  a  lesal  and  juridical 
system  which  sanctions  and  enforces 
commercial  and  other  contracts  with 
impartiality. 

Financial  and  currency  conditions 
which  offer  sufficient  security  for 
trade. 

An  undertaking-  to  refrain  from 
propaganda  subversive  of  order  and 
established  political  systems. 

An  undertalting  to  refrain  from  ag- 
gression against  other  nations. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the 
nations  of  Europe — especially  by  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

They  came  to  Genoa.  For  the  first 
time  all  the  European  victors  and  van- 
quished and  neutrals  in  the  late  war 
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met  together  in  au  attempt  to  reunite 
the  European  family. 

They  are  nations  of  diverse  political 
and  social  organization.  They  are  rep- 
resented here  at  Genoa  by  men  of  every 
class  and  party. 

All  of  them  feel  the  necessity  of  de- 
liverance from  national  isolation  and 
the  necessity  at  least  of  neighborliness, 
if  not  of  brotherhood.  At  all  events, 
their  common  object  is  to  seek  a  com- 
mon economic  salvation. 

For  a  week  the  Conference  has  been 
in  session.  All  its  members  have  met 
on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality.  All  ap- 
parently have  been  pursuing  a  common 
end,  no  matter  how  certain  individual 
and  national  ambitions  may  have  been 
hidden. 

One  of  these  aims  has  been  Germany's 
ambition  to  rule  Russia.  Commercially 
and  economically  before  the  war  Ger- 
many made  great  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Her  clever,  e.xpert,  hard-working 
industrialists  and  financiers  were  every- 
where to  be  found  in  Russia. 

Politically  Germany's  chance  came 
with  the  Russian  Revolution  and  de- 
struction of  legitimate  go\ernment  five 
years  ago.  She  sent  Lenine— a  Com- 
munist and  propagandist  who  hated  all 
civilized  government — into  Russia  wit'i 
the  deliberate  intention  of  producin-c 
anarchy  there,  and  then,  at  the  proper 
time,  she  would  reap  the  advantage. 

Day  before  yesterday  Germany  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  outward  sign 
of  that  advantage.  She  had  concluded 
a  treaty  some  time  ago  in  Berlin  with 
the  Bolsheviks.  But  neither  side  had 
signed  it  there,  for  each  wanted  to  come 
to  Genoa  with  free  hands,  hoping 
thereby  the  easier  to  strike  at  a  divided 
Europe,  especially  at  a  divided  England 
and  France.  Perhaps  Germany  and 
Russia  could  divide  Europe  still  fur- 
ther before  starting  to  play  their  strong- 
est trump  card. 

To  their  disappointment,  despite  cer- 
tain differences  and  tendencies,  France 
and  England  were  much  more  a  soli- 
darity than  had  been  supposed.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Hence,  after  waiting  a  week  to  look  the 
ground  over,  the  Germans  and  Russians 
decided  that  there  was  really  nothing  to 
do  but  to  play  their  trump  card.  So, 
without  informing  the  other  delegates 
and  behind  their  backs,  the  Germans 
and  Russians  suddenly  signed  and  pub- 
lished the  hitherto  secret  treaty.  They 
signed  it  liere.  though  they  are  guests 
of  the  Italian  Government  and  members 
of  an  international  Conference  envisag- 
ing a  whole  continent,  and  not  one  or 
two  nations  only.  The  Germans  and 
Russians  cannot,  apparently,  play  a 
straight  game. 

Today,  in  talking  to  some  of  us,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  Brftish  Prime  Minister, 
said: 

This  is  no  informal  act.  We  all 
agreed  to  be  on  a  plane  of  equality 
in  every  respect  and  wc  have  been. 
We  have  been  in  apparent  accord 
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that  we  should  discuss  matters  to- 
gether and  not  in  separate  paths. 

What  happened?  Behind  the  backs 
of  the  commission  which  had  the 
subject  of  Russia  in  charge  another 
and  a  diverse  work  is  done.  It  gives 
us  a  sudden  blow  which  no  one  ex- 
pected. 

Such  an  act  seems  to  me  an  at- 
tempt, absolutely,  of  sabotage.  I  do 
not  mean  the  shipwreck  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  act  might  have  led  to 
shipwreck,  however,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  introduced  with  that 
intention. 

This  final  sentence  may  have  com- 
forted the  Germans  and  Russians  a  lit- 
tle after  their  castigation. 

The  subjects  comprised  in  the  Russo- 
German  treaty  are  precisely  those  which 
have  been  forming  the  object  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Russian  representa- 
tives and  those  of  the  other  Powers, 
Germany  included.  Last  week  I  heard 
the  German  Chancellor  proclaim  that 
his  delegation  would  loyally  co-operate 
with  the  other  delegations  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions.  Of  course  the 
separate  treaty  with  Russia  violates 
that  loyalty.  It  also  violates  some  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Cannes  invitation. 
Finally,  it  violates  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

As  a  result,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Allies,  Germany,  as  signatory  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  must  annul  the  Russo- 
German  Treaty  or  have  no  voice  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  other  Powers 
and  Russia.  Naturally,  Germany  has 
chosen  the  latter  course. 

The  Russo-German  Treaty  is  appar- 
ently economic  in  character.  The  Ger- 
man and  Russian  Governments  mutually 
renounce  repayment  of  war  expenses 
and  war  damages.  They  declare  that  all 
questions  of  public  or  private  law  will 
be  settled  according  to  reciprocity. 
They  agree  to  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. They  declare  for  a  mutual  trade 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  most 
favored  nation  and  undertake  to  aid 
each  other  in  attenuating  their  economic 
difficulties.  Germany,  in  particular,  re- 
nounces all  claims  resulting  from  Bolsh- 
evik measures  which  have  affected  Ger- 
man citizens,  on  condition  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government  does  not  grant 
reparation  for  similar  claims  from  other 
Powers;  the  implication  from  this  of 
course  is  that  if  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment does  grant  reparation  to  other 
Powers,  it  must  also  to  Germany.  This 
annulment  of  the  rights  of  private  per- 
sons and  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
have  put  both  Russia  and  Germany  in 
good  humor. 

What  secret  clauses  there  may  be  is 
naturally  not  disclosed.  But  the  treaty 
is  too  one-sided,  as  favoring  Russia,  not 
to  have  such. 

The  treaty  stiffens  the  backs  of  both 
Germany  and  Russia. 

It  stiffens  Germany's  back  because  at 
last  she  has  been  actually  displaying  to 
the  world  a  will  of  her  own;  she  is  no 
longer  the  plaything  of  the  Bntente!  In 
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the  second  place,  and  chiefly,  it  gives 
Germany  the  .satisfaction  of  feeling  that, 
no  matter  what  Russia  does,  henceforth 
she  (Germany)  is  going  to  win.  She 
will  stop  Russia,  if  she  can,  from  mak- 
ing reparations;  she  will  encourage 
Russia  to  resist  Allied  requests,  although 
she  knows  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, for  one,  is  not  likely  to  cancel 
the  Russian  debt  to  it  or  assent  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  Soviets.  If  Russia  should 
yield,  Germany  has  still  the  upper 
hand;  if  Russia  resists,  Germany  is  "the 
whole  show"  and  Russia  becomes  an  en- 
tirely free  field  for  German  exploitation 
— indeed,  in  such  an  event,  Russia 
would  be  but  a  vast  German^colony. 

The  treaty  stiffens  Russia's  back  be- 
cause she  can  now  defy  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  she  never  could  by  treaties 
made  with  the  Baltic  States,  or  Turkey, 
or  Persia,  for  instance.  She  has  now 
made  a  treaty  with  the  one  Power  able 
and  ready  and  willing  thoroughly  to 
rehabilitate  her.  Hence  she  defies  the 
other  nations  by  practically  declaring  to 
them  that  if  they  do  not  accept  the  con- 
ditions accepted  by  Germany  then  Ger- 
many will  have  the  sole  charge  of  re- 
making Russia. 

If  all  this  seems  purely  economic,  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  treaty  one  may 
breathe  a  political  atmosphere. 

The  treaty  stands  directly  in  the  way 
of  the  Entente  countries  in  their  neces- 
sity and  effort  to  get  reparation  pay- 
ments. Suppose  Germany  finally  re- 
fuses to  pay  any  more,  and  suppose 
Russia  refuses  to  pay  at  all.  "What 
then?  The  Entente  may  ultimately  have 
to  take  up  arms  to  get  payments.  The 
800,000  soldiers  of  France  and  the  much 
smaller  armies  of  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
England  could  now  be  confronted,  first, 
by  the  100,000  German  regulars,  plus  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained  men 
who  have  belonged  to  the  various  "se- 
curity" organizations  (but  who  would 
be  quickly  solidified  with  the  German 
army),  and,  second,  with  the  1,500,000 
soldiers  in  the  present  Russian  army. 

The  treaty  is  meaningful  not  to  Ger- 
many and  Russia  alone.  "When  the  pres- 
ent Poland  was  created,  men  prophesied 
that  if  Germany  and  Russia  ever  came 
together  in  close  alliance  they  would 
crush  Poland  between  them.  Neither 
Germany  nor  Russia  wants  Poland  to  be 
a  separate  state.  Neither  Germany  nor 
Russia  is  satisfied  witli  present  fron- 
tiers. The  treaty,  therefore,  doubtless 
signifies  their  own  expected  territorial 
expansion  at  a  not  too  distant  day,  and 
the  fourth  and  final  partition  of  Poland. 

"Will  the  world  stand  idly  by? 

The  German  and  Russian  journalists 
here  in  this  "Casa  delta  Stampa,"  as  I 
write,  are  boasting  that  their  treaty  will 
consolidate  peace.  Instead,  it  may  ulti- 
mately mean  war. 

Such  is  its  potentiality.  As  to  the 
present  Conference,  however,  while  the 
treaty  has  endangered  it,  it  need  not 
prevent  its  success.    The  duty  of  the 
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delegates  remains  the  same,  no  matter  a  bridge  over  whicli  the  ruined  nations 
what  the  present  defection  or  the  dis-  of  Europe  may  walk  from  shifting  sands 
tant  menace.  It  is  to  make  out  of  the  to  the  firm  ground  of  an  assured  pros- 
debates  and  decisions  in  this  Conference  perity.    But  I,  for  one,  deem  the  Russo- 


Gerinau  treaty  a  bomb  placed  und(~ 
bridge. 

Let  us  hope  it  won't  explode! 

Gtnoa,  April  20,  i;»22. 


the 


SEATTLE  ELECTS  A  MAYOR 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
BY  WILLIAM  CHAPLIN  COLLINS 


SEATTLE  has  had  another  nmnici- 
pal  election. 
The  selection  of  Dr.  Edwin  J. 
Brown,  dentist-lawyer,  sometime  Social- 
ist, for  Mayor,  Tuesday,  May  2,  is  well 
in  accord  with  the  often-observed  fact 
that  political  disturbances  of  the  North- 
western metropolis  are  never  dull.  The 
city  that  recalled  its  chief  executive  in 
1911,  that  was  the  scene  of  America's 
first  general  strike  in  1919,  has,  by  its 
recent  Mayoralty  campaign,  abandoned 
its  old  political  leaders  for  new.  And  it 
has  done  so  in  a  way  nothing  short  of 
extraordinary. 

A  fusion  of  the  votes  of  labor,  bank- 
ing, business,  and  professional  groups  is 
believed  to  be  the  explanation  of  Dr. 
Brown's  election. 

The  new  Mayor  was  bitterly  fought  by 
half  the  newspapers  of  the  city  and  sup- 
ported hy  none. 

He  has  a  record  of  political  misadven- 
tures as  Bryanesque  in  number  as  in 
variety. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  was  chosen  by 
40.000  votes  to  his  opponent's  28,000. 

Dr.  Brown  presents  a  peculiar  figure 
in  municipal  politics,  virtually  unique. 
He  is  both  a  lawyer'  and  a  dentist  by 
profession.  His  first  taste  of  city  poli- 
tics was  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  where 
lie  was  graduated  from  a  dental  college, 
and  from  the  Kansas  City  School  of  Law 
in  1R99.  For  a  time  he  was  a  barber. 
His  real  interest  was  in  reform,  and  Avas 
fpntered  in  the  fight  led  by  William 
Knckhill  Nelson,  of  the  Kansas  City 
"Star,"  against  the  city  bosses.  He 
shared  in  the  campaign  that  elected 
Herbert  Hadley  to  a  city  office — Hadley. 
who  later  became  Governor  of  Missouri 
and  who  was  mentioned  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1912. 

Duriim:  his  twenty-one  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Seattle  he  has  been  looked 
upon  by  business  men  as  a  harmless 
radical  of  a  rather  freak  type.  He  is 
most  widely  known  as  a  dentist  whoso 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  con- 
sisted of  political  and  economic  sermons 
and  of  occasional  tirades  against  rival 
(ientists  who  sought  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  publicity  by  establishing  their 
offices  in  the  vicinity  of  his,  with  the 
announcement  that  they  were  the  "right 
Dr.  Brown." 

Periodically  lie  ran  for  ttifim.  and 
periodically  he  was  (l«feaited.  His  i><]iJS|l|i' 
i-,}}  career  JpclMdcs  campaigns  for  Qm- 
^•rnnt'.  the  bench.  Mayor,  corporation 
coiin.^fl.  f'ily  (toniiciliiian,  and  pi'osecut- 


ing  attorney.  In  earlier  campaigns  he 
ran  as  a  Socialist,  later  as  a  Non-Parti- 
san,  and  still  later  as  a  Democrat. 

His  difficulties  with  the  name  of 
Brown  were  not  confined  to  disputes 
with  rival  dentists.  In  1918  he  lost  the 
race  for  county  prosecuting  attorney  by 
a  mere  handful  of  votes  to  another 
Brown.  "Counted  out  by  the  gang,"  de- 
clared Dr.  Brown. 

Admitting  he  was  a  "bright  fellow," 
few  took  him  seriously.  He  supplied 
political  amusement. 

That  the  Bryan  of  Seattle,  an  adver- 
tising dentist,  with  a  record  of  radical 
utterances,  should  be  chosen  Mayor  of 
Seattle  would  not  have  been  credited  by 
astute  politicians  a  month  ago.  Appar- 
ently, indeed,  the  shift  to  Brown  was 
astoundingly  swift,  almost  unparalleled. 
Yet  it  has  its  roots  in  a  State-wide  cTir-,- 
trust  of  the  old  political  leaders  and  old 
political  line-ups,  distrust  that  has  made 
many  willing  to  turn  almost  to  any 
quarter  for  relief  and  change. 

Interest  in  Seattle's  municipal  affairs 
was  aroused  in  1911  when  tiie  city,  in 
the  throes  of  setting  its  house  in  order, 
recalled  its  Mayor,  the  famous  Hi  Gill. 
Brown,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the  re- 
form candidates — defeated,  of  course. 
But  when  Gill  was  later  elected  again, 
students  of  municipal  government  real- 
ized that  Seattle  offers  much  that  is 
instructive  in  the  ways  of  city  politics 
and  policies. 

.Shortly  after  the  armistice  attention 
was  focused  on  Seattle  again  by  the 
threatened  general  strike,  when  Ole 
Hanson,  then  Mayor,  came  into  promi- 
nence by  his  determined  stand  against 
the  strikers. 

After  the  strike  failed,  Seattle  was 
confronted  with  the  issue  of  ownership 
of  its  street  railways.  Mayor  Hanson 
strongly  advocated  the  purchase  of  the 
system  by  the  city,  which  was  accom- 
plished. 

Ugly  rumors  soon  were  passing  from 
mouth  to  moutli  concerning  the  street- 
car purchase.  It  was  openly  charged 
lliat  I  he  city  had  been  grossly  held  up, 
tliat  an  antiquated,  run-down  white  ele- 
phant was  in  its  keeping. 

The  result  of  the  Hanson  administra- 
tion was  twofold:  the  street  I'ailway  be- 
(^ame  a  chief  issue  in  niuniciyjal  politics, 
and  the  breach  between  labor  and  busi- 
ness was  M'ider  than  before. 

Tlie  street-car  purchase  b(>(ainc  tlic 
subject  for  grand  jury  investigation, 
lawsuits,  and  nnicii  agitation,  wliilc  the 


very  next  Mayoralty  campaign  was  con- 
tested between  a  conservative  and  a 
radical  candidate.  The  conservative 
candidate  won  by  a  large  majority,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  news- 
papers, outside  the  labor  press,  gave  ac- 
tive support  to  another  conservative 
man. 

But  the  moderates,  victorious  as  they 
were,  saw  that,  while  the  labor  votes 
were  concentrated  on  one  candidate,  the 
conservative  votes  were  scattered  over 
the  field.  As  a  result  these  men  organ- 
ized this  winter  the  Washington  Union 
League  Club,  an  out-and-out  political 
organization  which  in  the  primaries 
preceding  the  recent  election  gave  its 
support  to  Walter  F.  Meier,  Corporation 
Counsel. 

The  internal  condition  in  Seattle  was 
complicated  by  a  condition  obtaining 
throughout  the  State — disgust  with  the 
rings,  old  line-ups.  old  leaders,  that  had 
been  in  control  of  politics  many  years. 
Whether  dishonesty  and  crookedness 
existed,  and  exists,  or  not,  is  difficult  to 
attempt  to  prove,  but  the  belief  that 
they  did  exist  was  not  confined  to  radi- 
cals and  reformers.  The  people  gener- 
ally were  in  the  mood  for  change. 

This  vas  a  fact  overlooked  hy  the 
AVashington  Union  League  Club.  The 
personnel  of  tlie  founders  was  peculiarly 
unfortunate:  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  of 
Ballinger-Piuchot  fame,  was  temporary 
President,  and  others  who  might  fairly 
be  judged  reactionaries  rather  than  c<ui- 
servatives  were  associated  with  him. 

Meier  was  defeated  in  the  priuuiries. 
the  \ictim  of  tlie  unpopularity  of  his 
supporters. 

.Another  conservative.  State  Senator 
Dan  Landon,  and,  to  the  amusement  of 
many.  Dr.  Brown,  were  the  nominees, 
the  latter  nosing  out  Mr.  Meier  by  32 
x'otes. 

The  day  following  the  primaries  Dan 
Landon's  election  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted. 

Then  came  the  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  shift.  Seattle,  quietly  and 
without  explanation,  went  Brown. 

Five  days  before  the  final  election  the 
impossible  began  to  become  possible, 
nay,  probable.  Seattle's  business  men. 
bankers,  pi-ofessioiial  men,  those  who 
had  laughed  a(  Brown,  were  deserting 
Landou.  They  deserted  a  Republican 
for  one  whom  I  hey  iie\  er  had  consid- 
ered other  than  a  freak,  polilically 
speaking.  Tlie  "grafting  plunderhund  of 
hiisiuess  prolilecrs"  and  the  "red  i'a<li 
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cals."  as  extremists  in  the  two  groups 
term  each  otlier,  were  agreeing  on  a 
candidate  for  Mayor. 

The  "Union  Record,"  labor  organ,  took 
alarm,  and  did  not  express  any  opinion. 
The  opponents  of  Brown  became  frantic. 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  radical 
Socialist:  he  was  denounced  as  a  tool  of 
reactionary  business.  He  was  charged 
as  a  champion  of  bootleggers,  drug  ped- 
dlers, gamblers,  grafters,  big  business. 
"Senator  Landon  concedes  me  every- 
thing." remarked  Brown. 

But  it  was  not  love  for  Brown  so  much 
as  dislike  for  Landon,  or  for  the  things 
his  name  was  associated  with,  that 
elected  the  doctor.  Landon  belonged 
with  the  old-line  politicians.  He  had 
long  been  in  State  politics.  Chief 
among  his  supporters  w-ere  men  who,  in 
the  public  mind  at  least,  w-ere  regarded 
as  of  the  "ring,"  both  iii  City  Hall  and 
State  Capitol.  And  the  electorate  re- 
belled. 


THIS  age  is  rightly  called  a  com- 
mercial age.  and  commerce  is  an 
interchange  of  services.  There  are 
very  few  businesses,  there  is  no  hon- 
est business,  in  w-hich  a  man  can  en- 
gage without  serving  the  community. 
The  farmer  raises  a  crop  of  corn  and 
wheat;  he  sends  it  to  the  mill,  wiiicli 
grinds  it  into  meal  and  flour;  the  mill 
sends  it  to  the  railway,  which  transports 
it  to  the  city;  and  the  railways  deliver  it 
■  o  the  grocers,  who  in  turn  distribute 
it  to  the  homes.  Farmer,  mill,  railway, 
and  grocer  are  co-operating  in  a  mutual 
service  on  which  the  community  de- 
pends for  food.  It  is  because  this  com- 
mercial machinery  of  interchange  is  in- 
terfered with  that  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians are  starving,  and,  although  char- 
ity, carefully  organized,  is  attempting 
to  supply  them  with  food  and  is  w-ork- 
ing  very  efficiently,  it  cannot,  with  its 
utmost  effort,  take  the  place  and  do  the 
work  done  with  comparative  ease  by 
commerce. 

Precisely  because  this  age  is  one  in 
which  mutuality  of  service  is  so  fully 
developed.  I  call  it  not  only  a  conmier- 
cial  age.  but  also  of  all  ages  in  history 
the  most  Christian. 

Kor  it  is  service  that  distinguishes 
Christ ianity  from  pagauism.  This  is 
made  clear  by  the  only  passage.  I  lliiiik. 
in  which  Jesus  defined  the  fundamental 
difference  between  paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity.   He  said: 

Yc  know  tli.1t  the  princt-.s  of  (he 
Ocntilts  c;xftici.so  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  ^reat  exercise  au- 
thority upon  them.  But  it  shall  not 
1«-  s'l  ;iinony^  you:  l>ut  who.socvcf  will 
»>(•  ;,'rcat  ninoHK  you,  U  t  Iiim  Ik-  your 
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Anollier  factor,  seemingly  ridiculous, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  votes.  Landon 
has  been  called  the  "homeliest  man  in 
town."  With  the  increase  in  Seattle's 
importance  as  a  commercial  center,  the 
social  aspects  of  the  Mayor's  office  have 
broadened,  and  many  sensitive  citizens 
could  uTTt  bring  'tlrenTseh'es—to  support 
Landon  for  that  very  reason.  Af  least, 
so  it  is  believed. 

They  looked  at  Brown;  many  modified 
their  former  opinion.  The  dentist- 
lawyer  had  not  been  letting  grass  grow. 
He  is  said  to  have  done  a  business  well 
over  the  million-dollar  mark  since  he 
came  to  Seattle;  he  owns  a  ranch  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ^200,000.  Although  Browni  was  wag- 
ing his  usual  fight  to  "clean  \ip  the 
city."  the  moderates  said  to  tliemselves 
that  perhaps  they  had  done  him  an  in- 
justice. He  might  have  peculiar  ideas, 
but  he  was  a  highly  successful  man  of 
affairs. 


Sea((,l(!,  emphalically.  had  determined 
upon  change. 

Interest  in  Dr.  Brown  will  not  cease 
with  his  election.  He-  has  promised 
lower  street-car  fares,  and  his  solution 
of  the  problem  will  have  great  bearing 
on  the  whole  subject  of  municipal 
ownership.  Then,  too,  he  is  an  advocate 
of  a  mammoth  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment project.  This,  if  carried  to  comple- 
tion, will,  as  Dr.  Brown  says,  be  "one 
of  the  greatest  single-handed  as.sets 
owned  by  any  city  in  the  United  States" 
and  "will  produce,  more  'power  than 
Muscle  Shoals." 

Meanwhile  Seattle  is  rubbing  its  eyes, 
surprised  at  itself.  The  "Times" 
remarks  philosophically  that  Seattle  has 
survived  a  Hanson  and  can  survive  a 
Brown:  others  believe  the  cause  of 
honest  government  has  triumphed  over' 
questionable  political  forces:  and  the 
Nalion  is  edified  by  another  example  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  municipal  politics. 


KNOLL  PAPERS 

BY    LYMAN  ABBOTT 
AN  AGE   OF  SERVICE 

minister;  nnd  whosoever  will  be  ohiff 
nmon,i;  you,  let  him  be  your  servant. 

The  difference  between  pagans  and 
Christians  is  not  that  the  pagans  call 
God  Jove  and  the  Christians  call  him 
Jehovah;  nor  that  the  pagans  worship 
him  in  temples  with  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices and  the  Christians  worship  him  in 
churches  with  prayers  and  music.  As 
I  have  recently  written  in  one  of  these 
"Knoll  Papers,"  a  community  in  which 
the  rich  make  the  poor  serve  them,  and 
the  strong  ma]\e  the  weak  serve  them, 
and  the  wise  make  the  ignorant  serve 
them,  is  pagan;  a  community  in  which 
the  rich  serve  the  poor,  and  the  strong 
sene  the  weak,  and  the  wise  serve  the 
ignorant,  is  a  Christian  community. 

The  difference  is  theological  as  well  as 
sociological.  The  Christian  religion  is 
the  only  one  which  worships  love,  not 
power.  Tlie  wiiole  of  Christian  duty  is 
summed  up  in  "A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  anotlier, 
as  I  ha\e  loved  you."  The  whole  of 
Christian  theology  is  summed  up  in  tlie 
declaration.  "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 

We  do  not  need  a  new  orgaiii/.ation  of 
industry.  Tlie  present  organization  is 
admirnbl.\-  adapted  to  caify  on  a  com- 
merce wliich  is  a  mutual  .service.  What 
we  need  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  ser\  ice 
and  less  of  the  spirit  of  acquisition. 
Co-operation  is  no  cure  for  selfishness. 
A  well-organized  gang  of  railway  rob 
hers  is  the  more  dangerous  to  a  com- 
munity the  more  efficiently  it  is  organ- 
ized. A  corporation  is  essentially  a  co- 
operative enterprise.  ,N  thousand  men 
ronliibute  their  money  to  a  fund  and 


trust  the  fund  to  the  control  of  a  few 
supposedly  wise  directors.  The  directors 
serve  the  stockholders;  the  stockholders 
serve  the  community.  Such  a  corpora- 
tion may  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
service;  but  it  may  be  animated  purely 
by  the  spirit  of  selfishness.  It  may  have 
no  soul.  .Soviet  Russia  has  taught  one 
lesson  to  the  world;  it  has  taught  us 
that  changing  the  form  of  industry  and 
leaving  it  controlled  by  the  spirit  of 
selfishness  is  no  remedy  for  industrial 
ills.    Communism  is  not  curative. 

It  is  impossible  to  estiniate  the  ser- 
vice which  has  been  rendered  and  is 
being  rendered  to  the  world  by  the  men 
who  have  produced — some  by  their 
muscles  and  some  by  their  brain — corn, 
wheat,  wool,  coal,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
lumber,  oil,  for  the  world's  use.  The 
difference  between  the  America  of  to-da.v 
and  the  America  of  five  hundred  years 
ago  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  these 
men.  Some  of  llieni  have  been  overpaid, 
some  of  them  underpaid'  But  the  quiet 
assumption  of  certain  reformers  that  the 
captains  of  industry  have  been  actuated 
only  by  the  ambition  of  acquisition  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  It  can  be  par- 
doned only  on  the  ground  that  ignnranco 
is  tite  mollier  of  uncliarilableness.  In 
America  the  ambition  to  do  a,  gri>a( 
service  is  at  least  as  common  as  fli<> 
ambition  to  acquire  a  great  fortun<\ 
Oftenest,  perhaps,  the  two  go  hand  in 
b.aml. 

In  America  C^hrisl  ianil  y  is  paganized. 
-l)agani«m  is  Clirisl  ianized.  Neither" 
dominates  tlie  other:  but  gradually,  very 
gradually,  the  spirit  of  service  is  taking 
the  lead;  Christianity  is  .gaining  the 
mast<!ry. 


IN    THE  FIELD 


FREDERICK 
MAC  MONNIES'S 

STATUE  OF 
"CIVIC  VIRTUE" 
IN  THE 
NEW  YORK 
CITY  HALL 
PARK 

Bcciiiisc  Mr.  Mac- 
Moimies  has  pio- 
sciitod  "Civic  Virtuo" 
us  a  male  flguii- 
liiimpling  on  tempta- 
tion in  the  form  of 
sirens,  the  supor- 
fiininisls  liavo  raisnl 
a  violent  protest 
against  the  plaeiiij; 
of  this  statue  in 
City  Ilall  Park.  This 
iHi'oie  figure  has  al- 
iiadj'  been  given  a 
niilviiunie — for  New 
^■orkcrs  have  Irrever- 
.  iitly  dubbed  it  "The 
Rough  Guy" 


1'.  io  A.  I'holos 


OF    AMERICAN  ART 


TAINTING  BY 
CrEOROE  W.  BELLOWS 


AT  THE  SPRING 
EXHIBITION  OP  THE 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 
IN  PITTSBURfJH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

This    pictuio,    "Kleanor,    Jfan,  and 
Anna,"  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the 
first  rlass 


"BENEDICTION," 
DESirjNED  BY 
DANIEL  CHE.STER  FRENCH, 

SCULPTOR,  AND 
HENRY  BACON.  ARCHITECT 

This  bro'nzp  wing(-d  figuif,  uliicli  ulll 
tow<r  sixtPcn  feet  high  and  forly 
fi-ct  abovf  thf  roadway  at  St.  Mihicl. 
I-'rance,  iH  hprc  shown  as  photo- 
graphed from  a  mode],  recently  coni- 
plfted.  It  will  form  pful  of  lli.' 
memorial  to  .'!,."Ofi  soldi<  ?h  of  Massa- 
chusp.tta  who  fell  in  the  Great 'War 


Photograph  by  De  Witt  Ward 


BEHIND  THE  SILVER  BUTTON 

A  LETTER  TO  AN  EDITOR  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  FROM 
A  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  A.  E.  F. 


DKAi;  AHRO'I'T: 
V<iii  ;iHk  ini>  whal  ;i  ina.uazi iic 
like  'I'hc  Oiil  look  can  do  lo  IxTlo- 
lil  I  he  (li^>al)l(■ll  service  mail  now  in  t  he 
care  of  llie  Covernnieut.  TIiIk  is  a  ciif- 
ficult  Question  to  answer— there  are  so 
many  sirtes  to  tlie  problem,  and  all  the 
human  materials  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  are  rather  refractory.  You  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  whole  matter  is 
one  of  the  interplay  of  people  with  con- 
fliclinK  aims  and  interests. 

Take  the  ex-soldier  himself.  I've  been 
llirou.t;h  the  mill  from  the  bottom. 
When  1  enlisted  fourteen  years  ago  in  a 
crack  Boston  outfit,  I  was  so  fireen  that 
it  struck  me  as  a  good  stunt  to  so  and 
roush-house  the  officers'  tents.  Fortu- 
nately, an  older  soldier  dissuaded  me. 
From  those  depths  I  climbed  to  the 
dizzy  elevation  of  a  very  temporary  bat- 
talion commander.  I  took  a  company  of 
infantry  into  action  in  the  Argonne 
Forest,  and  have  had  two  and  a  half 
years  in  army  hospitals  to  think  it  over. 
I'm  lame  now  and  a  pensioner.  While 
no  seer,  I  know  somethins  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  disabled  service  man's  mind. 
It's  apt  to  appear  to  the  normal  citizen 
as  a  warped  mind.    It  is. 

To  begin  with,  the  di.sabled  soldier  is 
either  sick  or  wounded;  by  this  time 
he's  been  sick  or  wounded  about  four 
years;  he's  a  chronic  invalid;  he's  had 
from  one  to  twenty  operations  under 
anaesthetics;  he's  been  shipped  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  examined,  quizzed, 
jawed  at,  pawed  over,  by  some  scores  of 
doctors,  most  of  whom  he  guesses — and 
he's  not  far  wrong — aren't  capable  of 
properly  chloroforming  a  sick  kitten. 
He  accepts  the  kindly  ministrations  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  cockroaches  that 
come  on  his  breakfast  tray  with  the 
same  weary  philosophy,  as  the  good  and 
had  elements  of  the  same  game.  Pain 
and  pus  are  o'd  and  too  familiar  details 
of  his  life. 

Naturally,  a  sick  body  makes  a  sick 
mind.  He  lost  all  ambition  years  ago; 
lie  is  more  or  less  content  to  accept  his 
lot.  to  weave  baskets,  string  bead.s,  shoot 
craps,  and  get  tanl;ed  on  bootleg  gin 
after  pay  day.  without  much  thought  of 
the  future.  Physical  weakness  and  de- 
pendence upon  otliers  sap  his  mental 
vitality.  He  is  suspicious  and  grouchy; 
he  is  hard  boiled.  One  gets  used  to  a 
certain  amount  of  pain — it's  part  of  the 
day's  work.  Aside  from  that,  the  life 
isn't  hard;  bed  and  chow  are  furnished, 
and  the  ghost  walks  once  a  month. 

Pitchforked  out  of  this  life  into  a 
strenuous  world  that  forgot  about  the 
war  hy  January  1,  1919,  the  ex-soldier  is 
out  o'  luck.  You  know  the  old  story: 
job  gone,  nothing  offered  except  at  star- 
vation wages,  no  ambition,  jmd  a  pain 
in  tlie  old  wound  when  the  weather  is 
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daiii|).  Hospilal  wasn'l  so  bad,  afler  all. 
10\ cry  one  he  meels  is  only  (ou  ;;hu!  lo 
ilo  aii\iliing  for  a  wounded  soldiei'  (o 
gel  liini  out  of  tlie  way.  He  accuimi- 
iates  recommendations  as  he  is  passed 
from  one  office  to  the  next.  He  is  asked 
over  and  over  again  what  he  thinks  of 
the  bonus.  Then  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
notifies  him  that  his  case  has  been  re- 
rated  and  his  co!  pensation  cut  in  half. 
He  drifts.  If  lucky,  he  lands  a  job, 
gathers  himself  together,  and  holds  it 
down,  hut  he  is  always  uncertain  as  to 
what  the  Veterans'  Bureau  \vi\\  do  to  him 
next,  and  whether  or  not  that  old  gas 
cougli  that  comes  back  on  rainy  days 
really  is  T.B.  He  is  apt  to  be  sore  on  the 
Administration,  to  consider  that  the  wise 
guy,  after  all,  was  the  slacker,  and  to 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  next  election. 

Don't  judge  these  little  Aveaknesses 
too  harshly.  Remember  that  four  swift 
years  ago  that  shabby  chap  with  the 
siher  button  in  his  coat  was  your  hero 
who  waded  through  the  poison  gas  and 
shell-fire,  struggled  in  the  barbed  wire, 
shot  or  clubbed  the  gunners  at  their 
Maxims,  and  turned  the  crackling  muz- 
zles back  upon  the  Hun.  Remember 
Belleau  Wood,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the  Ar- 
gonne.  To  you  they  are  names  and 
dates  recalling  weary  days  and  anxious 
nights;  to  him  they  are  flaming  and 
terrific  realities — memories  of  slaugh- 
ter and  peril,  the  dead  face  of  his  buddy 
white  and  red  in  the  mud,  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  his  own  blood  soaking  into 
the  pleasant  land  of  France. 

Turn  now  from  the  soldier  to  liis 
guardian  enemy,  the  doctor.  The  doc- 
tor, like  his  victim,  is  a  very  human 
man.  He's  not  the  best  doctor  in  town, 
and  he  knows  it.  Your  own  physician 
and  tlie  fellows  you  know  who  went 
through  Harvard,  .lohns  Hopkins,  and 
P.  and  S.,  who  have  a  good  practice  and 
do  clever  operations  in  clinics  for  char- 
ity, aren't  his  kind.  He  never  went  to  a 
big  college;  he  learned  medicine  in  a 
struggling,  second-rate  school.  He's 
loolcing  after  soldiers,  to  tell  the  truth, 
because  he  needs  the  money.  He  finds 
them  an  obstinate,  irritable,  dissatisfied 
lot,  ever  clamoring  for  the  impossible, 
always  packing  a  grievance.  With  these 
men  he  does  the  best  he  can  till  he  gets 
tired  out,  then  finishes  off  the  job  in  a 
hurry  so  as  to  get  in  a  little  tennis  on 
the  hospital  clay  court  before  it  rains. 
He  becomes  indifferent  to  pain — it's  part 
of  his  day's  work;  he  gets  indifferent  to 
Croton  bugs  and  dirt.  Every  army  ho.s- 
pital  he  has  been  in  has  an  abundance 
of  both.  It  doesn't  matter  much;  there 
are  always  clean  bandages  and  the 
eternal  Dak  in  solution.  Forever  there 
are  reports  to  be  made  out  and  record 
(•ards  lo  be  filed;  if  he  misses  oul  on 
these,  he  catches  hell  from  I  lie  adju 


laiil;  if  he  makes  a  niislake  on  a  pa- 
lienl.  il  i.sii'l  sd  easyilu  .slick  Ihe  Main.' 
on  liini.  Ked  la|)i>  and  niiiline  Ireal- 
liieiit  of  iiieii  who  wdm'I  ml  well  ai'e  Ihe 
bane  of.  iijs  e.vislence.  II  i.s  dilliculi  lo 
keep  up  au^y.  entliusiasni;  he  draws  lii.s 
not  over-liberal  pay  check  as  long  as  he 
satisfies  his  immediate  superiors.  He 
has  small  variety  in  his  practice — tlie 
same  old  dressings  on  the  same  old 
v\'ounds  day  after  day;  he  may  feel  him- 
self going  stale;  like  the  soldier,  he  i.s 
apt  to  drift. 

Now  take  the  angle  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  employee.  He — or  she— pioh- 
ably  landed  the  job  through  polilics. 
Times  are  hard,  and  if  this  job  is  lost 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  an- 
other. The  immediate  concern  is  to 
keep  that  job.  There  will  always  he  a 
roomful  of  restless,  poorly  dressed  men 
with  canes  and  crutches,  moving  aljout, 
turning  over  tattered  magazines  on  the 
table,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  inquiring 
about  lost  records.  Tell  him  to  come 
back  in  a  weelc — the  papers  are  in  Wash- 
ington. Next.  By  and  by  the  soldier 
gets  tired  of  being  stalled  off  and  goes 
to  his  Congressman  with  a  tale  of  delay, 
suffering,  and  mistreatment  that  is  all 
true  but  which  loses  nothing  in  the  tell- 
ing. The  Congressman  writes  a  letter 
to  the  Bureau  or  gets  some  one  on  the 
'phone.  Things  happen  fast.  The  em- 
ployee, with  the  late  dismissals  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  fresli 
in  his  mind,  digs  frantically  for  the 
records  and  X-ray  plates;  cannot  locate 
them  because  the  office  has  been  moved 
twice  since  the  soldier's  case  was  first 
opened,  and  in  despair  goes  to  the  poll 
tician  who  landed  him  the  job  for  his 
help  in  keeping  it.  Ultimately  tiic  sol 
dier  gets  attention.  If  he  were  wise,  he 
would  have  gone  to  his  Congressman  in 
tlie  beginning.  As  it  is,  he  is  convinced 
that  the  Veterans'  Bpreau  is  full  of 
Bolshev  iks  who  are  out  to  do  the  soldier. 
Von  can't  blame  him  much,  either. 

Finally,  there  is  the  public,  and  you 
know  inore  about  the  public  than  I. 

What  can  The  Outlook  do  to  help  the 
disabled  soldier?  There  is  need  for  a 
large  sanity,  reasonable  kindness,  jus- 
tice, humanity,  efficiency.  The  Govern- 
ment has  spent  enormous  sums  of 
money;  it  has  run  away  like  water 
spilled  on  the  ground,  and  the  disabled 
soldier  is  still  discontented.  He  feels 
that  the  United  States  Governmenl  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  promises.  Mulling 
o\  er  its  records,  and  fearful  of  its  jobs. 
Ihe  Veterans'  Bureau  cares  no  more  for 
the  men  it  is  supposed  to  serve  than 
does  the  mill  for  the  grain  it  grinds.  ' 
The  soldier  finds  the  vocational  trailing 
more  or  less  of  a  sham,  but  he  accepts 
il  for  the  li\ing  wage  il  carries.  Prom- 
ised reliremeni  on  a  paril>-  with  Regu- 
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It  will  not  be  long  before 
The  Outlook 
pnl)lishes  two  of  tlie  best  stories  whicli 
it  luts  secured  in  recent  yeiirs 
"TiiK  Romance  Of  It" 

F,y  \y.  ii.  Maxwell, 
wlioiu  Enjjlish  critics  rank 
with  Galswortliy  and  AN'ells  ; 
The  God  In  The  Machine  " 
By  Elsie  Sing-master, 
for  many  years  a  welcome 
contributor  to  Tlie  Outlook. 


El.^lE  SJNG.\L'\S'I'KI! 


lar  officers,  the  •  disabled  emergency 
Army  officers  have  fought  the  General 
Staff  for  three  years  to  get  the  protec- 
tion granted  emergency  Navy  and 
Marine  officers,  but  denied  those  who 
led  the  soldiers  in  battle. 

Consequently  we  organize.  The  dis- 
abled emergency  officers  seem  to  be  on 
the  point  of  winning  a  grudging  and 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made 
in  the  Selective  Service  Act  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Biirsum  Bill;  the  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ha\  e  jammed 
through  the  House  a  Bonus  Bill  tliat  is 


bitterly  fought  in  the  press  and  in 
Washington  by  the  people  who  will  be 
taxed  to  pay  it.  What  a  pity  the  bur- 
den cannot  be  placed  on  the  men  of  mili- 
tary age  who  did  not  join  the  Army! 
The  soldier  is  out  to  get  what  he  con- 
siders his  rights;  angered  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  whom  he  feels  sat  back 
and  made  money  while  he  sweated  in 
cantonment  or  shivered  in  the  mud  of 
France,  lie  may  be  inclined  to  press  his 
claim  to  the  limit. 

You  see  the  difficulty  of  your  ciuestion 
— What  can  The  Outlook  do  for  the  dis- 


abled service  man?  Attack  each  prob- 
lem as  it  comes  up;  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  cool,  sane,  well-balanced,  kindly 
thought.  We  need  it.  Help  the  disabled 
officer  get.  his  retirement;  clean  the  dirt 
and  bugs  out  of  the  hospitals;  help  the 
patient,  the  doctor,  and  the  employee  in 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other;  fight  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  crippled  soldier;  speed  up 
and  humanize  the  system. 
I  thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IU(  UARD  DoUOf.A.S. 


THE  LOGGER  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  EXPERT 

BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRKSPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


"  »  ^  T  E  are  industrial  experts.  We 
can  revolutionize  your  plant. 
T  T  We  make  profitable  factories 
out  of  losing  ones.  We  show  you  wJiere 
your  men  are  wasting  time.  We  elimi- 
nate waste  and  install  modern  methods 
of  increased  efficiency.  That  is  our  job. 
Give  us  a  trial." 

The  busy  manager  of  a  large  logging 
concern  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
ceived the  abo\  e  mimeographed  circular 
from  a  brand-new  PJastern  firm  of  indus- 
trial engineers.  The  grizzled  old  logger 
understood  the  woods;  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  tall  timbers  of  the 
great  Northwest.  In  his  early  days  he 
had  delivered  railway  ties  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  at  twenty  cents 
apiece.  He  didn't  make  much  money, 
but  still  he  enjoyed  the  experience.  It 
at  least  kept  him  going.  He  finally  pur- 
cha.sed  a  "coffee"  mill  and  delivered 
rough  lumber  to  Puget  Sound  cities.  He 
later  purchased  a  Willamette  "donkey" 
and  started  logging  on  a  little  larger 
.scale.  He  enlarged  his  plant  as  years 
went  by.    He  was  an  expert  in  every 


branch  of  the  logging  business.  He  had 
been  a  "faller,"  a  "bucker,"  and  a  "bull 
bucker."  He  went  on  the  "rigging;" 
started  in  "choking."  then  "chasing." 
"decking,"  "second  loading,"  and  finally 
became  a  "head  loader."  He  had  fired 
the  logging  "loky"  and  later  on  became 
a  "donkey  puncher,"  graduating  from 
his  woods  experience  as  a  "hook  ten- 
der" of  the  first  quality.  He  had  laid 
out  his  own  railways,  and  they  were  the 
pride  of  the  country. 

Having  worked  up  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  logging  game,  he 
thought  he  understood  the  logging  busi- 
ness to  the  'steenth  degree.  There  was 
no  question  but  wliat  he  was  familiar 
with  the  practical  side  of  steam  logging 
from  the  stump  to  the  mill  pond.  How- 
ever, here  was  a  new  angle.  He  thought 
it  was  worth  a  trial.  He  decided  to 
give  the  industrial  engineers  a  chance. 
To  his  intense  surprise,  after  he  had 
signed  the  contract  an  immaculately 
tailored  young  man  appeared  in  the 
woods. 

He  had  a  short  talk  with  the  logger. 


"I'll  investigate  for  a  few  days,"  he 
finally  told  him,  "and  I  will  probably 
find  out  just  what  the  trouble  is.  When 
I  do,  we  will  proceed  to  eliminate  it." 

"Was  you  ever  in  the  woods  before?" 
queried  the  logger. 

"No,"  replied  the  student  "expert,"  "I 
never  have  been — but  then  that  makes 
no  difference.  We  simply  apply  modern 
methods;  eliminate  unnecessary  work; 
standardize  production  by  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  your  system.  You  see, 
that's  our  business.  We  have  learned 
it." 

The  grizzled  logger  became  dubious. 
Logging  was  his  game;  but,  never  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  advantages  of  liigh 
school  or  college,  he  stood  in  awe  when 
facing  the  college-developed  brain.  After 
a  week  of  walking  around  the  woods  in 
a  dignified  manner,  the  engineer  took 
the  mill-owner  into  his  confidence. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  he  started. 
"You're  losing  a  lot  of  money  with  your 
falling  crew.  A  terrible  waste.  You 
have  twelve  crews  of  'fallers;'  they  are 
losing  about  one  hundred  minutes  per 
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man  per  day.  You  have  twenty-four 
men,  which  makes  a  total  of  twenty-four 
liundred  minutes,  or  forty  hours.  Your 
wages  are  50  cents  an  hour — or  taking 
forty  hours'  loss  of  time  makes  $20  a 
day.  This  makes  a  total  of  $520  a 
month  for  a  twenty-six-day  month,  or 
$6,240  a  year.  In  eight  years  you  lose 
$50,000;  in  sixteen  years,  $100,000.  So, 
you  see,  this  is  a  terrible  waste  that  can 
be  very  easily  eliminated.  This  shows 
you  the  value  of  industrial  efficiency. 
It  will  give  you  an  insight  into  what  our 
industrial  engineers  are  doing  for  the 
country.  This  of  course  is  only  one 
department.  I  have  only  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  'fallers'  and 
'buckers.'  You  have  a  train  crew,  a 
loading  crew,  and  a  landing  crew,  and 
I  don't  doubt  but  that  I  can  find  like 
deficiencies  in  these  departments." 

"This  is  wonderful!"  exclaimed  the 
logger.  "Wonderful!  I  have  been  log- 
ging now  for  a  great  many  years.  I  am 
considered  to  be  worth  about  $125,000. 
But  here  you  find  a  saving  in  my  falling 
crew  alone  that  would  amount  to  more 
in  twenty  years  than  I  am  worth.  It  is 
certainly  marvelous!" 

The  young  "expert"  beamed  with 
pride;  he  coilld  be  excused  for  that — he 
was  only  a  boy  with  a  long  lead  pencil, 
lots  of  paper,  and  plenty  of  time  with 
which  to  figure. 

"You're  tired  to-night,"  said  the 
youth;  "I  won't  go  into  this  in  detail 
until  to-morrow  morning,  after  the  'roll- 
out' has  been  called,  when  I  will  go  over 


the  matter  fully."  Therefore  the  ex- 
planation was  left  for  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  crews  had 
left  on  the  logging  train  for  the  upper 
works,  the  "expert"  stepped  into  the 
office. 

"All  right,  now,"  he  began;  "I'll  get 
down  to  business  and  show  you  what  I 
have  discovered.  Here  are  my  charts 
for  the  week.  They  tell  the  whole  story. 
I  won't  have  to  talk  much.  You  see,  I 
have  watched  your  'fallers.'  They  are 
wonderful  men,  with  perfect  physiques. 
They  go  out  and  undercut  the  timber. 
They  do  a  beautiful  job — in  fact,  I  have 
gazed  with  undisguised  admiration  at 
the  perfect  smoothness  of  an  undercut 
that  has  from  ten  to  twelve  cubic  feet 
of  face.  They  are  marvelous  at  pulling 
the  saw.  They  work  like  Trojans.  They 
drop  the  timber  exactly  where  it  should 
go.  At  that  they  are  expert.  There  has 
not  been  a  tree  dropped  across  a  stump 
the  entire  week  where  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  it.  It  shows  beyond 
all  doubt  that  these  men  are  doing  their 
best  to  avoid  unnecessary  breakage. 
They  do  not  lose  a  moment  from  the 
time  they  put  in  the  large  duck-bill 
wedge.  They  drop  the  tree  with  all  des- 
patch, and  up'  to  this  point  they  are 
perfect.  Now  I  come  to  the  point  where 
tlie  loss  of  time  takes  place.  When  the 
tree  is  dropped,  the  'fallers'  sit  down  on 
the  stump,  gaze  up  and  down  the  fallen 
timber,  even  smoke  a  pipe,  and  then 
"walk  leisurely  over  to  the  next  free. 
They  sometimes  spend  several  minutes 


looking  around  before  they  put  in  their 
undercut.  On  a  calculation  based,  as 
this  chart  indicates,  on  the  entire  week, 
the  loss  of  time  from  the  moment  the 
tree  dropped  until  they  actually  began 
swinging  the  ax  on  the  new  tree — the 
loss  of  time  averaged  ten  minutes.  You 
have  very  big  timber  here,  and  my  chart 
indicates  that  the  men  have  averaged 
ten  trees  a  day.  They  have  lost  ten  min- 
utes a  tree,  which  makes  a  total  loss  of 
one  hundred  minutes  per  man  per  day, 
or,  as  I  explained  to  you  last  night,  a 
monthly  loss  of  $520  on  your  tree  'fall- 
ers' alone.    How  about  it?" 

The  tanned,  weather-beaten-faced  log- 
ger's hands  twitched  nervously.  They 
were  rough  hands;  they  had  big,  deep 
cracks  along  the  edges  of  the  palm.  The 
linger  tips  had  deep  cuts  in  them.  The 
rough  fingers  slowly  tapped  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  desk  that  separated  them. 
The  logger's  face  began  to  grow  red. 
Anger  was  plainly  visible  in  his  eyes. 
It  could  easily  be  seen  that  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  control  his  emotions.  He 
quickly  arose  to  his  feet  and  in  a  thun- 
derous tone  shouted:  "You  poor  deluded 
'tenderfoot'!  What  do  you  mean  by 
coming  up  here  and  wasting  a  week  of 
my  time  as  well  as  your  own?  Where 
did  you  ever  get  the  nerve  to  send  me 
your  big-worded  circular?  If  you  had 
ever  done  a  real  day's  manual  worlc  in 
your  life,  you  would  know  something 
about  men;  but  that  hasn't  been  part  of 
your  schooling. 

"Now  let  me  give  you  a  lesson  in  effi- 
ciency. Those  falling  crews  that  you 
have  been  watching  all  week  are  the 
type  of  men  you  say  they  are — brawny, 
red-blooded,  vigorous  men.  There  is  not 
a  slacker  in  the  crew;  but  they  are  not 
machines.  You  can't  oil  them  up  and 
walk  off,  like  you  can  a  'donkey'  engine. 
With  all  their  strength,  they  are  only 
human.  That  timber  is  the  hardest  cut- 
ting timber  in  the  world;  not  because  it 
is  so  hard;  it  isn't;  but  because  it  is  so 
full  of  pitch.  When  these  men  spend, 
as  you  say  they  do,  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  minutes  at  constant  sawing, 
standing  on  spring-boards,  with  every 
ounce  of  strength  they've  got  on  the 
saw,  common  sense  ought  to  tell  you 
that,  when  they  get  through  with  that 
forty-five  minutes'  work,  which  takes 
more  exertion  than  ten  rounds  of  a  real 
prize-fight,  relaxation  of  some  kind 
ia  necessary.  If  these  men  did  not  fake 
that  ten  minutes  of  rest  which  they  do. 
they  would  be  entirely  played  out  by 
noon.  The  best  man  in  the  world  would 
be  all  shot  to  pieces  in  less  flian  a  week. 
That  rest  they  take,  instead  of  making 
them  less  'efficient.'  is  the  thing  that 
makes  them  so  highly  efliicient.  By 
taking  that  ten  minutes  in  each  hour  for 
relaxation  they  are  able  to  give  me  eight 
hours  of  solid  work.  If  they  did  not 
take  that  rest,  in  less  than  three  days 
I  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  work  out 
of  them  at  all.  Instead  of  falling  ten  of 
these  giant  trees  a  day,  their  average 
would  drop  to  six,  and  less.  You  ma>- 
be  a  good  theoretical  industrial  engi- 
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neer.  You  may  know  your  business 
from  a  technical  angle,  but,  lacking  the 
practical  personal  contact  with  the  ac- 
tual laborer,  your  'experting"  makes 
your  work  absolutely  valueless;  yes, 
worse  than  valueless,  because  you  have 
used  up  a  lot  of  our  valuable  time  and 
your  report  is  not  worth  the  snap  of 
your  finger. 

"Now,  son,  let  me  give  you  some  ad- 
vice. You  have  a  schooling  in  books 
and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
young  man  can  have.  The  trouble  with 
you  is  you  have  only  half  finished  your 


schooling.  Take  my  advice:  If  you  are 
going  to  be  a  woods  industrial  engineer, 
just  get  on  a  pair  of  overalls,  some 
spiked  shoes,  a  wool  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves;  start  in  on  the  rigging  and 
spend  a  year  or  two  gaining  actual 
knowledge  of  conditions.  As  you  work 
study  men,  and  then  you  will  know 
something  about  them.  You  cannot 
study  men — the  hearts  of  men — from  a 
picture  or  a  story  book.  You  have  got 
to  live  with  them  and  feel  them.  You 
have  got  to  go  hungry  with  them  and 
perspire  with  them;  pack  blankets  with 


them,  if  it  is  necessary.  Combine  that 
experience  with  your  knowledge  gained 
tlirough  a  college  education,  and  then 
you  will  be  worth  a  big  fee.  You  will 
not  only  be  a  credit  to  yourself  and  the 
school  from  which  you  graduated,  but 
you  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
Nation. 

You  have  made  the  first  right  step, 
young  man — the  best  step  a  young  man 
can  take;  but  take  my  advice — complete 
your  education  by  putting  on  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  study  the  greatest  factor  in 
industry  to-day — the  human  factor." 


BEHIND  THE  LEVEES 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  JONES 


LIFE  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta 
with  the  waters  of  the  rising  Mis- 
sissippi washing  the  top  layer  of 
the  emergency  sand-bags '  on  the  levees 
brings  many  of  the  uncertainties  and 
fears  of  defensive  warfare.  It  suggests 
both  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the 
early  days  of  a  constantly  tightening 
blockade.  Everybody  thinks  and  almost 
everybody  talks  in  terms  of  the  one 
great  "If."  The  schoolgirl  will  have  her 
graduating  dress  "If."  The  ball  team 
will  play  Greenville  next  Saturday  "If." 
The  housewife  debates  with  her  family 
and  neighbors  the  grave  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  setting  out  tomato  plants. 
The  planter  tries  to  show  his  contempt 
of  that  "If"  by  tossing  a  coin  to  see 
whether  all  hands  go  fishing  or  plant  a 
hundred  acres  of  corn.  But  I  notice 
that  one  of  these  planters  has  this 
standing  order  with  the  merchant  he 
and  I  deal  with:  Such  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  corn  and  such  and 
such  a  number  of  tons  of  hay  "if  the 
levee  breaks."  Every  family  in  the 
country  has  equipped  itself  with  at  least 
one  boat  and  has  planned  what  to  do 
with  the  stock.    In  the  meantime  the 


'  Dirt,  instpart  of  sand,  i.i  used.  Sand  slft.s 
through  the  bags.  Howe\-er,  thp  word  "sand" 
is  always  used  inatpad  of  '  dirt." 


churches  and  the  Sunday  scliools  are 
filling  up.  Like  Noah  in  the  days  of  the 
approaching  flood,  everybody  is  trying  to 
"walk  with  God."  One  preacher  in  my 
town  has  cleverly  expressed  it  all  on  a 
signboard:  "If  the  levee  of  life  breaks, 
have  you  a  lifeboat  for  eternity?" 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  planters  in  this  section,  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  fighting  on  hand. 
At  the  first  approach  of  the  besieging 
enemy  a  weak  sector  on  the  battle-front 
was  found.  For  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles  in  the  region  of  Miller's 
Point,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Greenville,  the 
levee  was  regarded  by  the  engineers  as 
insecure.  A  break  there  would  send  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  down  Deer 
Creek,  whicii  runs  for  scores  of  miles 
through  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
lower  Delta.  Many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  highly  cultivated  plan- 
tations would  he  overflowed;  cities  and 
towns  would  be  threatened  with  disas- 
ter; human  life  would  almost  surely  be 
lost.  Meetings  were  held  in  many  of 
the  communities  along  the  creek.  Or- 
ganizations were  perfected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  labor  to  strengthen  the 
impaired  defenses.  Many  planters 
offered  to  send  the  last  man  they  had. 


They  argued  that  if  the  levee  broke  no 
amount  of  labor  would  be  worth  any- 
thing to  them. 

At  first  the  Negroes  were  every  morn- 
ing transported  in  cars  and  trucks,  re- 
turning at  night.  Later  special  trains 
were  run;  camps  were  laid  out,  and  at 
times  as  many  as  five  thousand  men  put 
upon  tlie  first,  which  is  also  the  last,  line 
of  defense.  Wherever  darkies  are  founci 
loafing  about  a  Deer  Creek  town  .thej 
are  given  their  choice  of  going  to  work 
on  the  levee  or  being  arrested  for 
vagrancy.  They  usually  choose  the 
levee  work,  though  to  those  who  live 
several  miles  away  from  the  rising  river 
the  thought  of  fighting  it  is  terrifying. 
After  a  few  hours  of  association  with 
the  seemingly  harmless  body  of  water, 
however,  they  seem  contented  enough. 
Two  professional  gamblers  the  other 
day  paid  fines  of  $100  each  and  accepted 
sentences  of  eight  months  on  the  county 
farm  rather  than  risk  their  necks  or 
their  superior  social  standing  as  mem- 
bers of  a  promiscuous  levee  gang. 

Fighting  the  Mississippi  is  not  par- 
ticularly hazardous  for  those  who  are  on 
the  battle-front.  Most  of  the  danger  is 
for  those  who  live  away  from  the  levees. 
Whenever  a  break  occurs,  everybody 
within  reach  of  them  runs  toward  the.se 


UNDERGRADUATES  from 
125  universities  and  colleges 
seatterefl  throu^li  thirty-nine 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada entered  Tlie  Outlook's  prize 
contest  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
problem  of  modern  athletics.  The 
task  of  selecting  the  victors  was  a 
formidable  one,  for  the  letteis 
.showed  tJie  highest  average  of  merit 
of  those  wliich  we  have  received  in 
any  of  the  (Jutlook  contests  conducted 
during  the  past  year. 


The  winner  of  the  first  prize  is  at 
Princeton. 

Tlie  winner  of  the  second  prize 
attends  Oliio  State  University. 

The  winner  of  third  pi'ize  claims 
as  his  Alma  Mater  Cornell. 

The  seven  fourth  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  undergraduates  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Olierlin  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  the  Iowa  Slate 
College,  the  United  States  Military 
Aca/lemy,  the  Columbia  School  of 


.Tournalism,  and  from  a  Pennsyl- 
vania institution,  the  name  of  which 
we  may  not  disclose. 

The  names  of  all  the  prize  winners 
who  have  permitted  us  to  make  their 
identity  known,  together  with  the 
first,  second,  and  third  prize  letters, 
will  be  appropriately  published  in  the 
Recreation  Number  of  Tlie  Outlook 
—that  of  May  24. 

The  letters  from  winners  of  the 
fourth  prize  will  a))pear  in  later 
issues  of  The  Outlook. 
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BEHIND  A  THRKATENED  I.EVKE 


In  tlip  foreground  are  men  engasert  in  !)iitting  sand  in  s;ir!<.s.  In  the  upper  riglit,  tlie  small 
figures  are  men  earrying  saeks  of  sand  up  the  levee  to  load  on  a  barge  for  transportation  to 
other  weak  points.  About  3,000  men  are  working  to  save  this  point.  Some  8,000  men  in  all 
h-lve  been  working  day  and  night  on  a  sti'ip  se\en  miles  long.    The  seene  is  at  Stop's  I-anding, 

ne;ir  Scott,  Mi.ssissippi 


protecting  dikes.  Wlien  the  water  pours 
tltrough  tlie  openin.s?,  tlie  pressure  else- 
where diminishes.  The  brolcen  wall  of 
earth  will  at  least  protect  life  and  limb 
no  matter  how  great  the  destruction  of 
property. 

Tlie  psychology  involved  in  the 
thought  of  a  break  is  disheartening,  but, 
lor  all  that,  strangely  interesting.  It 
reveals  one  of  the  sad  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  After  men  have  fought 
the  river  day  and  night  for  weeks  and 
it  seems  stronger  than  ever,  a  depression 
settles  over  many  a  desirable  citizen 
tliat  is  relieved  only  by  the  thought  that 
the  fight  is  raging  .iust  as  fiercely  "on 
the  Arkansas  side,"  perhaps  a  little 
more  fiercely,  and  if —  Action,  we  are 
told  in  physics,  is  equaled  by  reaction. 
If  terror  .strikes  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  when 
news  of  a  break  on-  their  side  reaches 
(hem,  some  feeling  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture, call  it  what  you  will,  sets  them 
singing — figuratively,  of  course — when 
the  tidings  of  a  breach  on  the  Arkan.sas 
side  are  loudly  proclaimed  among  them. 
One  wide  break  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cam- 
paign is  over.  The  river  and  the  other 
side  win. 

Every  week  we  hear  rumors  of  this 
order: 

"A  slick  of  dynamite  was  found  at 
Avon." 

"A  bomb  was  thrown  on  the  levee 
near  Arkansas  City.  A  guard  extin- 
guished  it  just  in  time.  The  man  who 
tlirew  it  e.scaped  in  a  boat,  headed  for 
the  Mississippi  side." 

"If  tlie  river  rises  much  higher,  Green- 
ville will  blow  up  the  levee  (en  or  fifteen 
miles  down  the  river." 

1  pill  no  I'aitli  in  any  of  these  rumors, 
hut  Ihoy  add  greatly  (o  a  slreet-cornor 
discussion  of  (lie  river  sidialion. 


This  year  the  planters  on  both  sides, 
with  the  help  of  the  Government  and 
Levee  Board  engineers,  have  put  up  a 
magnificent  fight.  But  the  river  has 
stayed  at  a  record  height  so  long  that 
tliere  can  be  no  rela.xing  of  mind  or 
body.  And  the  longer  the  battle  rages, 
the  greater  the  damage  in  case  of  de- 
feat. It  is  getting  so  late  in  the  season 
now  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  overflowed 
lands  would  be  free  of  water  in  time  to 
grow  a  crop.  The  way  the  Delta  man 
puts  it  is:  "If  we  must  have  a  break, 
let  it  come  right  now." 

And  in  case  of  a  break  all  this  vast 


amount  of  emergency  work  will  be  a 
complete  loss.  Those  sand-bags— mill- 
ions in  number — will  ha\e  to  be  re- 
placed by  permanent  additions  to  the 
inadequate  earthworks. 

The  struggle  between  man  and  one  of 
God's  most  terrifying  forces — the  Father 
(if  Waters — is  grim,  but  it  fascinate.s. 
In  (iino  of  rising  wa(er  guards  ))a(rnl 
the  U'\ees  day  and  night.  They  an; 
ordered  (o  keep  olV  strangers,  to  slioiM  (o 
kill,  if  necessary. 

Upon  tlieir  patrol  they  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  sand  boils.  These  are  spots 
close  to  the  base  of  the  levee  that  show 
cracks,  out  of  which  muddy  water  is  be- 
ginning to  boil.  Whenever  these  are 
found  a  little  levee  of  sand-bags  is 
thrown  round  them.  The  water  is  al- 
lowed to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  river 
and  all  pressure  is  removed. 

Wa(er  is  continually  seeping  through 
the  levees.  So  long  as  it  is  clear 
there  is  no  danger.  The  moment  it 
becomes  muddy,  however,  there  is  dan- 
ger, and  immediate  treatment  is  re- 
quired. Branches  of  trees  are  cut  and 
laid  over  these  weakened  places.  Sand- 
bags are  then  put  upon  the  branches, 
and  the  resulting  mat  securely  holds 
hack  the  water  if  made  in  time. 

Whene\  er  boils  are  threatened,  stakes 
marked  by  white  rags  are  driven  in  the 
ground  and  the  guards  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  the  first  signs  of  danger. 
Every  now  and  then  a  part  of  a  particu- 
larly weak  levee  will  "slough  off."  Such 
a  condition  is  critical.  If  it  responds  at 
once  to  treatment,  the  situation  is  saved. 
But  if  the  levee  continues  to  "slough 
off,"  the  case  is  hopeless.  The  levee  will 
break. 

Fortunately,  the  engineers  can  usually 
hold  back  the  water  for  twelve  hour.s. 
In  that  time  the  people  living  close  to 
the  river  can-  reach  safety  with  their 


'biito  \iy  .).   10.  l"r.-iiu-e 

A   I.EVEE  THAT  IS   IN  <iRi;.\  I 
Till-  scene,  near  Scolt,  Ml.isl.sslppI .  shows  'the 
cjirrylng  the  brenUwiitcr  fence  with  It.  The 
r.-inns  :il  Ihu  lefl   which  may  he  seen  .lust  ovi 

levee  anil 


nXNCUOK  OK  BEING  HUEAOHED 


thine 

water  Is  about  twenty-li\i^^eet  higher  than  the 
•r  the  line  of  men  «ho  are  working  to  sa\c-  the 
their  homes 
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A.  l-llUlUS 

THIC  "FA  TllI  U  OK  WA  I'ICKS"  AFI  i:U   HIS  J!()\1)S  HROKKN 
The  r'hi)lo!;iaph  shous  thf  Mississippi  ;.t  I'oyilr:is,  clt-vin  iiiilns  south  uf  X.'vv  Orl.  Hiis,  niici  n-.-onls  :i  victory  for  the  rivoi-  in  tlii-  n't-iMit  flooils 


Stock  and  at  least  a  part  of  their  per- 
sonal property.  The  surface  of  the  river 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  is  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
Negro  cabins  on  the  near-by  plantations. 
Anrl  yet,  in  spite  of  this  height  and  the 
volume  of  the  escaping  waters,  their 
progress  in  any  one  direction  after  they 
ha\e  once  broken  clear  of  the  levee  is 
slow.  They  spread  out  in  all  directions, 
seeking  the  lowest  places  first.  In  1913, 
when  the  levee  broke  three  miles  north 
■  Mayersville,  Issaquena  County,  Mi.s- 
issippi,  it  took  twelve  hours  for  the 
water  to  reach  the  town. 

Many  high  mounds  built  by  the  In- 
dians are  scattered  about  the  Delta. 
Dwellings  and  barns  are  built  upon 
some.  The  others  are  crowded  with 
neighboring  stock  in  time  of  overflow. 

When  the  breach  is  made,  the  river 
plows  a  lake,  often  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  filled  with  water  of  the  deepest 
blue. 

For  several  weeks  transportation  is 
conducted  altogether  by  boats.  In  May- 
ersville and  other  levee  towns  every 
family  has  its  skiff  in  good  order  in  the 
back  yard,  all  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  on 
'.r  near  the  river  have  a  system  of  pro- 
if-cfion  levees.  Greenville  has  a  partic- 
ularly efficient  sy.stem.  All  that  is  re- 
quired in  case  of  need  to  make  it  water- 
liL'lit  is  to  close  with  sand  bags  the  gaps 
made  by  the  highways  leading  out  of  the 


city.  This  the  authorities  had  done  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  except  for  a 
space  on  all  such  highways  wide  enougli 
to  allow  one  vehicle  to  pass  through. 

The  people  who  dwell  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  in 
time  of  high  stage  at  Vicksburg  care 
very  little  whether  the  levee  breaks  or 
not.  Their  lands  are  overflowed,  any- 
way. The  swollen  Mississippi  sends 
great  volumes  of  its  waters  up  througli 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo.  Then  is  seen 
the  strange  sight  of  that  riA  er  and  all 
its  tributaries  flowing  up  stream.  That 
plienomenon  is  now  in  full  operation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
are  under  water — land  that,  for  the 
most  part,  had  been  planted  to  cotton 
and  corn.  Trains  running  through  this 
section  from  Vicksburg  use  tracks  upon 
a  high  embankment,  but  each  day  they 
arrive  later  than  on  the  day  before.  The 
water  is  now  well  up  upon  the  steps  of 
the  coaches.  When  it  reaches  the  fire- 
box of  the  locomoti\e,  all  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  will  cease 
except  by  boat. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  Government 
are  feeding  sufferers  in  this  region. 
This  condition  of  destitution  will  be 
widespread  if  there  should  be  a  break  in 
any  part  of  the  Delta  sections  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  And  the  bat- 
tle will  be  won  by  the  side  tliat  has  the 
greater  endurance.  If  the  river  remains 
high  on  tlie  levees  for  many  more  days. 


it  will  surely  make  a  breach.  The  water 
will  soften  the  earth  until  resistance  is 
no  longer  possible.  But  if  the  river  soon 
returns  to  its  normal  position  the  siege 
will  be  raised.  At  best  the  Delta  has 
only  a  fighting  chance. 

As  one  stands  on  the  top  of  tlie  levee 
at  such  an  attractive  city  as  Greenville, 
watches  the  terrific  flow  of  the  curient 
in  midstream,  and  then  looks  down  upon 
the  busy  streets  of  the  peaceful  com- 
munity twenty  feet  or  more  below,  one 
cannot  help  being  at  least  a  bit  ashamed 
of  one's  country.  The  frail  protection 
against  this  fearful,  sleepless  enemy,  the 
makeshift  weapons  of  defense  (such  as 
sand-bags  and  willow  branches),  the 
constant  danger  along  these  extended 
levees  from  the  dynamiter!  Thoughts 
of  all  this  come,  and  then  with  tlieiu 
the  realization  that  that  monster  out 
there,  so  potential  of  disaster  to  a  I'e- 
gion  still  prostrate  from  the  effects  of 
the  World  War,  was  born  hundreds  of 
miles  away  and  nourished  and  strength- 
ened by  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  except  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Surely  a  Government  that  can  overcome 
a  thousand  miles  from  home  the  en- 
gineering problems  of  a  world-serving 
canal — problems  that  baffled  the  genius 
of  M.  de  Lessep.s — can  forever  take 
away  from  its  own  people  the  di-ead. 
returning  almost  every  spring,  of  a  flood 
sent  from  nearly  all  the  Nation's  .great 
watersheds. 


SICK  DAYS 


BY  HERBERT  S.  GORMAN 

WE  come  upon  sick  days: 
The  little  room 
That  viewed  your  endless  ways 
Ts  like  a  tomb. 

lAe  still  and  do  not  move 

And  hold  your  breath 
And  be  in  life,  poor  love, 

A  hint  of  death. 


CLIMBING  THE  BUSINESS  LADDER 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  GIRLS  CONTEMPLATING  A  BUSINESS  CAREER 

BY  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 


WHEN  a  writer  has  been  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  years  before 
the  public,  he  or  she  attracts 
correspondence  as  a  magnet  attracts 
iron-filings,  so  that  the  daily  mail  is 
always  regarded  with  combined  repug- 
nance, hope,  and  suspicion  on  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  morning  meal. 

It  may  now  and  then  contain  tributes 
of  one  sort  or  another  (though  these  are 
rare),  it  may  proffer  requests  for  auto- 
graphs, books  for  bazaars,  manuscripts 
for  an  immediate  opinion,  subscriptions 
for  the  needy  in  all  the  arts;  but  it  is 
sure  to  hold  appeals  for  advice  on  a 
bewildering  variety  of  subjects,  ranging 
from  choice  of  diets  to  unhappy  mar- 
riages. 

So  when  two  requests  drifted  in  last 
week  for  a  message  to  several  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  studying  in 
business  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  country  I  read  them  with  calm- 
ness, tinged  with  some  surprise  that  I 
had  been  approached  on  this  especial 
topic. 

Speaking  dispassionately,  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  I  have  less  business 
capacity  than  any  other  prose  writer  of 
my  acquaintance.  Still,  the  subject  kept 
recurring  to  my  mind,  and  I  began 
thinking  just  what  I  should  say  and 
just  how  I  should  say  it  were  I  to  agree 
to  the  artless  proposal  of  one  of  these 
institutions,  that  1  should  come  and  talk 
to  the  students  and  that  my  railway  fare 
would  be  paid  if  neces.sary. 

Accordingly  I  gradually  accumulated 
a  few  scattered  ideas,  ba.sed  entirely 
upon  the  apparent  lack  of  social  expe- 
rience or  the  manifest  indifference  to 
ordinary  social  usage  tliat  T  daily  en- 
counter in  shops,  professional  and  busi- 
ness offices,  with  clerks,  maids,  tele- 
phone and  teleprrnph  oneralors 
ot'>f>r'  -  qnd  now  that  I  have  marslialed 
them  into  line  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
1  1  ■: 


may  be  of  some  service  to  the  young  per- 
sons who  have  so  innocently  counted  on 
my  superior  knowledge. 

Were  I  forced  into  a  business  career 
myself  (I  certainly  should  never  be 
invited!),  these,  I  think,  would  be  the 
articles  of  my  creed: 

First,  I  -would  cultivate  good  English 
speech,  at  any  or  all  hazards,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  paramount  importance.  The 
needs  of  business  are  best  met  by  a  lib- 
eral education.  If  you  have  not  had  it, 
no  one  can  prevent  your  getting  it  in 
off  hours.  There  is  something  called, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
"Commercial  English."  I  may  be  mak- 
ing myself  disliked  as  well  as  misunder- 
stood, but  I  protest  that  there  is  only 
one  sort  of  good  English.  I  know  that 
there  are  certain  "forms"  to  be  followed 
in  business  correspondence,  and  am 
thankful  that  one  need  not,  at  least,  be- 
gin letters  to  husbands,  lovers,  and 
friends,  "Yours  of  the  15th  at  hand  and 
contents  noted."  But  all  forms  are 
capable  of  slight  differentiation,  and  you 
will  find  some  time  that  the  members 
of  a  firm  say,  for  instance,  "Miss  X 
writes  an  uncommonly  good  letter." 
What  does  that  mean?  Something  more, 
certainly,  than  that  she  always  follows 
a  stereotyped  form,  whatever  the  occa- 
sion. Miss  X,  in  learning  how  to  write, 
probably  first  learned  how  and  what  to 
read.  Perhaps  Miss  X  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  literature  and  "reading 
matter"  before  she  thought  of  a  busi- 
ness career.  Miss  X  may  have  had  a 
vision  of  ".style,"  and  when  in  some 
crisis  she  was  given  a  free  hand  by  her 
superior  officer  may  have  used  it  in 
transmitting  his  messages  and  wishes, 
iiis  thanks,  or  even  his  downright  anger 
in  being  asked  to  do,  or  agree  to.  some- 
tiiing  or  other.  Business  men  unflo"h*- 
cdly  exi.st  who  think  tliat  any  statomeni 
of    facts    or    conditions,    however  ex- 


pressed, phra.sed,  spelled,  or  punctuated, 
will  serve,  but  I  beg  those  of  you  who 
may  soon  be  in  supernumerary  positions 
or  in  those  of  considerable  responsibility 
to  remember  that  the  command  of  lan- 
guage is  always  a  source  of  efficiency 
and  power.  Know  as  much  as.  possible 
of  mathematics,  physiology,  history,; 
geography,  or  what  not,  as  your  position: 
demands  or  your  desire  for  general  in-' 
formation  dictates,  but  know  how  to, 
speak  and  write  delight  fulh/  (I  re-; 
fuse  to  limit  you  to  the  word  "cor- 
rectly") and  you  will  never  be  unem- 
ployed or  poorly  paid. 

Second,  I  would  cultivate  good  man- 
ners. They  cost  next  to  nothing  and 
anybody  can  acquire  them — at  least 
almost  anybody.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  manners  refuse  to  grow  on 
some  people.  Not  all  plants  bloom; 
some  run  to  foliage.  If  I  couldn't  be  a 
"blooming  plant"  (the  word  in  this  con- 
nection means  to  me  grace  and  distinc- 
tion), I  would  try  for  "foliage."  Tliat 
would  emphasize  many  things;  for  ex- 
ample, proper  deference  to  elders  and 
superiors.  I  n.se  the  word  advisedly — 
superiors  do  exist,  and  it  is  di.screet  to 
recognize  them  when  you  see  them;  I 
think  we  are  all  a  little  near-.sighted  in 
this  matter  in  America.  It  would  in- 
clude also  patience  and  teachableness, 
adopting  a  happy  attitude  towards  work, 
and  a  tendency  to  smile  when  saying, 
"Certainly,"  instead  of  remarking,  "All 
right,"  and  banging  the  door. 

I  should  not  cliew  gum  (pardon  the 
unpleasant  suggestion!),  no  matter  how 
much  it  added  to  the  joy  of  life  or  the 
relief  of  boredom.  If  any  one  chances 
to  ask  what  relation  exists  between  guni- 
chewing  and  good  manners,  I  will  an- 
swer at  once,  "None  at  all,"  and  leave 
the  questioner  to  reach  his  own  conclu-i 
.sious  as  to  my  meaning.  ' 

All  these  highly  informal  suggestionsi 
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include,  it  is  true,  only  the  dullest  ot 
the  virtues,  to  be  cultivated  by  fasting 
?nd  prayer;  they  count  most  decidedly, 
but,  after  all,  they  do  not  embrace  the 
isset  of  assets,  a  certain  something  we 
;all  "charm." 

I  do  not  say  that  this  can  be  acquired, 
"or  undoubtedly  charmers  are  born,  not 
iiade,  and  when  one  makes  a  heroi : 
;ffort  to  be  charming  it  results  in  miser- 
ible  failure.  Self-forgetfulness,  rather 
ban  self-consciousness,  begets  charm. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
:hat  it  is  born  wholly  of  physical  beauty 
)r  magnetism.  Positi\e  ugliness  is 
luite  capable  of  revealing  it.  Good 
speech,  sincerity,  gracious  manners 
(natural,  not  artificial),  all  these  com- 
)ined,  are  a  fair  substitute  for  that 
nysterious  quality  that  the  fairies  some- 
imes  bring  to  the  cradle  of  the  new- 
)orn  child.  I  don't  know  why  this  par- 
icular  Charm  Fairy  is  so  negligent  In 
ler  attendance  at  birthday  parties,  but 
hat  she  is  both  indolent  and  indifferent 
s  a  deplorable  fact.  She  is  unpreju- 
lired.  however,  for  the  cradles  of  em- 
)l()yers  are  not  visited  by  her  any  more 
•egularly  than  those  of  employees.  I 
im  inclined  to  think,  when  all  is  said  on 
ills  subject,  that  the  old  Negro  was 
•ight  when  he  prayed,  "Lord,  let  me  so 
ib  dat  when  I  die  I  may  hab  manners!" 
ind  when  in  pessimistic  mood  I  am  dis- 
posed to  the  conviction  that  only  death 
iviU  bring  manners  to  some  people. 

Third,  we  must  add  tact  to  good 
speech  and  good  manners,  and  analyze 
t  sufficiently  to  realize  that  it  need  not 
uean  flattery,  hypocrisy,  or  evasion  of 
fhe  truth.  One  can  be  upright,  honor- 
able, and  sincere,  as  well  as  tactful,  if 
3np  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  manage 
tlie  combination.  There  is  never  any 
need  of  calling  attention,  for  instance. 


to  a  person's  lack  of  hair  if  he  or  she 
has  nice  eyes  and  a  good  nose.  Telling 
the  whole  truth  means  to  many  people 
a  desire  to  be  particularly  disagreeable. 
Too  wide  a  reputation  for  "frankness" 
often  calls  up  a  picture  of  a  man  or 
woman  heartily  disliked  and  consis- 
tently avoided.  I  am  speaking  of  so- 
cial tact,  but  if  it  is  exercised  in  one 
sphere  of  life  it  is  likely  to  be  exercised 
in  all. 

Fourth,  I  should  be  ambitious  to 
achieve  all  possible  knowledge  in  my 
especial  line;  but  in  conveying  it  to  my 
customers,  clients,  or  patrons,  and,  for 
that  matter,  to  my  friends,  I  should  en- 
deavor to  avoid  arrogance,  vanity,  and 
undue  self-complacency.  There  is  a 
very  delicate  point  involved  here,  al- 
though no  thick-skinned  person  ever 
feels  it.  There  is  an  astonishing 
amount  of  (recently  acquired)  informa- 
tion delivered  in  a  pedantic,  platform 
sort  of  manner  to  persons  who  were  in- 
structed before  you  were  born.  Assume 
that  your  audience  knows  as  much  as 
you  do  until  it  eagerly  cries  for  more 
light  on  the  particular  subject.  Do  not 
tell  anybody  when  America  was  discov- 
ered, or  the  Civil  War  was  fought,  or 
when  Shakespeare  was  born,  but  recall 
the  dates  to  the  memory  very  casually 
in  passing.  I  find  myself  constantly 
referring  to  social  usages  and  forgetting 
business;  but  are  not  the  faculties  we 
cultivate  in  one  sphere  quite  as  effective 
in  another?  In  business  we  are  dealing 
with  human  beings,  after  all. 

Tliere  are  people  in  the  world  who  can 
con\  ince  you  and  win  your  confidence  in 
three  minutes  by  voice,  speech,  manner, 
and  by  putting  a  case  simply,  effectively, 
modestly,  yet  with  an  evidently  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  allow 
that  this  is  magnetism,  or  genius,  or 


something  resembling  both;  but  there 
is  no  use  in  aiming  at  a  blackberry  bush 
when  there  are  tlie  trees  for  a  target,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  .stars. 

Fifth,  I  sliould  certainly  strive  for 
success,  but  success  might  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  enormous  income. 

It  would  mean  saying  quietly  to  your- 
self (not  shouting  it  from  tiie  house- 
tops) :  "I  will  not  be  a  'second'  or  'third 
rater'  in  my  own  opinion  or  that  of 
others,  if  I  can  help  it.  Perseverance 
and  industry  accompanied  by  a  great 
desire  will  carry  me  somewhere  near  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  even  if  I  never  reach 
tliose  last  rounds  which  are  mostly  occu- 
pied by  geniuses." 

All  the  work  of  the  world  is  not  done 
by  geniuses.  Some  of  it  is  achieved  by 
talent,  persistence,  courage,  patience, 
fidelity,  and  endurance;  and  scarcely 
any  of  it  can  be  traced  to  "luck."  Very 
likely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  luck,  but 
it  begins  before  one's  birth,  perhaps  be- 
fore the  birth  of  one's  grandfather.  At 
any  rate,  we  must  not  count  upon  it; 
indeed,  we  must  discount  it  from  the 
beginning.  Believe  from  the  very  start 
that  it  will  never  be  from  the  outside, 
but  from  within,  that  success,  achieve- 
ment, and  happiness  will  come.  Make 
the  weak  points  strong,  of  course;  try  to 
find  your  real  vocation  in  which  you 
can  work  joyfully  as  well  as  usefully. 
Do  not  imitate  anybody,  however  ad- 
mirable. The  world  does  not  need 
"copies" — men  and  women  covered  with 
rubber  stamps;  it  needs  you,  the  real 
you,  with  all  there  is  in  you!  If  you  go 
deep  enough,  you  are  always  likely  to 
find  unsuspected  "stuff"  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  you,  modest  as  it  may  be. 
This  is  your  birthright,  and  the  best  of 
it  is  that  it  grows,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, by  use. 


PALIMPSEST 

BY  BERNICE  LESBIA  KENYON 

Is  if  not  strange  to  think  that  you  alone 
Could  clear  the  page — renew  the  luster — find 
Under  the  obvious,  the  long  unknown 
And  .secret  perfect  writings  of  the  mind'.' 
Thus  in  an  idle  hour  you  can  erase 
All  blacker  words,  set  broadly  to  obscure 
What  lies  beneath,  whose  .substance  iias  no  place 
Among  new  ways  that  will  not  long  endure. 

I  wonder,  when  you  read  the  script  aright. 
Untwist  the  intricate  and  complex  theme 
To  make  it  clear  before  your  inner  sight, 
If  you  will  stand  inscrutably;  and  dream 
(Vaguely  perhaps,  the  thought  unformed,  unsaid) 
How  it  were  better  if  you  had  not  read? 


THE  GREENHORN  WITHIN  OUR  GATES 

BY  NATALIE  DE  BOGORY 


IN  a  small  house  that  was  identical 
with  hundreds  of  other  small  houses 
in  a  New  Jersey  town  there  lived 
two  Polish  families,  Zielinsld  and  Dom- 
browsUi,  the  first  of  which  boasted  a 
lair  regiment  of  small  children.  The 
other  couple  had  not  been  married  long. 

There  were  two  bedrooms  upstairs;  in 
one  slept  the  Zielinski  brood,  in  the 
(il  her  the  Dombrowskis.  The  parlor  and 
Ivitchen  downstairs  were  shared.  The 
only  heat  in  the  house  came  from  a 
kitchen  stove,  and  the  only  washing 
facility  was  the  kitchen  sink.  And  it 
was  winter  and  very,  very  cold. 

Into  this  nest  of  concentrated  domes- 
ticity I  arrived  late  one  night,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  an  immigrant,  apparently 
straight  from  the  "old  country."  This 
was  the  first  stage  in  a  white  slave  in- 
vestigation that  1  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  by  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  in  this  town.  Two  Polish  girls 
liad  gone  astray,  and  it  was  my  mission 
to  find  out  how  that  had  happened.  I 
was  to  seek  employment  in  a  local  cigar 
factory,  to  which  most  immigrants 
drifted,  and,  as  my  best  introduction 
would  come  from  some  local  immigrant 
family,  the  address  of  the  Zielinskis  had 
hoen  obtained. 

.'V  member  of  the  committee  made  a 
discreet  visit  to  the  family  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  living  conditions  would  not 
he  too  intolerable,  and  then  I  acted  on 
my  knowledge  of  immigrant  psychology. 
Passing  through  Ellis  Island  via  the 
Commissioner's  Office,  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  ilie  Zielinskis  announcing  my  arrival, 
;\n(l,  though  they  had  never  heard  of  me, 
Messrs.  Zielinski  and  Dombrowski  went 
to  the  station  at  midnight  to  meet  me. 

Tliere  was  intense  excitement  in  the 
little  house  at  the  arrival  of  a  "gxeen- 
horn,"  and  my  rather  weak  "story"  was 
never  doubted:  I  was  taken  into  tlie 
bosom  of  the  families. 

"Go  to  bed  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Zielin- 
ski after  I  had  repeated  my  carefully 
rnliearsed  life  history  for  the  third  time; 
"to-morrow  we'll  fi.\'  you  up." 

Kxhausted  by  the  journey  and  the  ex- 
citement, I  was  glad  to  lie  down  on  the 
rot  Mrs.  Zielinski  prepared  for  me  in  the 
fann'ly  bedroom,  and,  since  nobody  un- 
dressed, propriety  was  duly  observed, 
r.ut  the  night  was  not  a  restful  one. 
The  four  children  snored  in  four  dirfor- 
ciil  licys,  since  all  had  colds,  and  the 
Itarenls  also  snored,  and  my  hod>  re- 
belh'd  at  the  clothing  T  woie.  ,\u(l  the 
stufflness  of  that  room!  '^I'lie  air  seouied 
too  tliick  to  enter  my  lungs,  and  I  gasped 
through  the  night  in  a  semi-wakeful  con- 
ilitif)n,  tired  and  yei  anxious  for  nuirn- 
i  ng. 

It  was  still  dark  when  Zi('linsl<i  and 
l)onibrowski  prrr.s  went  to  work;  the 
fhildrcn  were  also  despatched  to  school, 
and  finally  IMi's.  Zielinski  turned  licr 
cril        eye  on  me. 

I  1  I 


"You're  in  America  now,"  were  her 
first  words  as  she  surveyed  my  pale- 
green  dress  with  its  three  pathetic  frills 
around  the  bottom;  "you  must  be  prop- 
erly dressed.    We'll  get  you  a  suit." 

She  wanted  to  be  kind,  and  she  stirred 
nervously  a  warm  fluid  christened  "cof- 
fee" before  breaking  the  whole  truth  to 
me. 

"That  coat  of  yours  won't  do,"  and  she 
glanced  at  my  good  woolen  coat  with  its 
thick  cotton  padding,  "and  Ave'll  get  you 
some  nice  American  shoes." 

Thus  were  my  soft  Russian  shoes, 
good  for  either  foot,  with  brass  tips  to 
the  laces,  condemned. 

I  was  being  Americanized,  and  meekly 
I  followed  Mrs.  Zielinski.  My  coat  was 
apparently  so  disgraceful  that  to  prevent 
its  being  seen  in  the  street  again  she 
lent  me  her  big  shawl.  But  as  Ave 
walked  to  the  store  along  the  wind- 
swept street  I  shivered  and  secretly 
wished  for  the  coat  made  as  a  protection 
against  the  Russian  winter.  It  was  my 
first  step  towards  becoming  an  Ameri- 
can. 

We  shopped  in  one  of  those  stores  that 
carry  everything  from  wedding  gowns 
to  cosmetics  and  jewelry,  where  every- 
thing is  expensive  and  worthless.  Mrs. 
Zielinski  bargained.  A  black-serge  suit 
was  finally  bought  for  .f7.  After  a  bitter 
struggle,  which  I  Avon  only  by  a  plea  of 
low  funds,  I  retained  my  Russian  shoes; 
there  is  a  limit  to  Americanization,  and 
mine  Avas  cheap  American  shoes.  Fi- 
nally my  outfit  Avas  complete. 

At  lunch  time  the  children  rushed  in 
from  school,  and  I  got  my  first  English 
lesson. 

"Patetos."  Johnny  repeated  A  igorously, 
pointing  at  the  dish  of  boiled  potatoes 
oA-er  Avhich  lard  had  been  spread  plenti- 
fully. 

That  Avas  another  source  of  discomfort 
to  me — the  food.  I  could  not  swalloAV 
the  lard,  Avhich  Avas  apparently  the 
American  substitute  for  that  most  de- 
lectable titbit  of  the  Slavs,  salted  pig 
fat.    But  Avhat  a  difference! 

That  afternoon  I  slipped  out,  osten- 
sibly for  a  Avalk,  and  kept  my  appoint- 
ment with  the  committee  Avoman,  avIio 
Avas  to  act  as  liaison  officer  between  me 
and  the  Avorld. 

"I'm  starving!"  Avere  my  first  Avords. 
"Please  bi'ing  me  some  sandwiches  and 
fruil.  I'll  li\e  on  that  until  some  hcHcM- 
nu'ans  of  feeding  can  be  (le\  ised." 

That  evening  the  families  i)lanued  my 
fate.  I  Avas  to  go  to  work  in  tlie  cigar 
factory,  and  cousin  Annie,  wiio  worked 
there,  was  to  take  me.  Without  any 
(>fforl  on  my  pari,  I  he  plan  was  working 
out  as  we  Avanled  it. 

"All  greenhorns  AvorU  Iheie,"  Mr. 
Zielinski  explained  to  me.  "You're  noAv 
in  AuHM'ica,  and  must  make  nHiney." 

I  was  perniill(>d  to  rest  another  day. 
dui  iu^  wliicli  1  had  a  good  meal  of  sand- 


Aviches  and  fruit  in  place  of  the  indis- 
pensable "patetos,"  and  on  the  third  day 
after  my  arrival  cousin  Annie  called  for 
me  at  6:30  a.m.  on  the  way  to  the  cigar 
factory. 

I  Avas  entered  automatically;  I  was 
not  expected  to  knoAv  anything;  no  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Within  ten  minutes 
I  Avas  put  at  a  cigar  machine  and  a 
JcAvish  foreman  started  teaching  me  to 
roll  cigars,  using  a  dozen  Polish  words 
he  had  learned  for  the  occasion.  There 
Avere  fi\e  or  si.x  other  greenhorns  with 
me — great  big,  thick,  apple-faced  Slavs 
(Poles  and  Slovaks),  all  shiny  in  their 
neAv  American  clothes. 

"Look  at  the  other  girls."  said  Annie 
to  me  at  lunch;  "they  have  ribbons  in 
their  hair.    You  must  do  the  same." 

So  I  bought  some  ribbon,  and  made 
tAvo  bunches  of  boAvs  and  pinned  them 
on  my  head. 

I  was  a  full-fledged  American. 

My  subsequent  efforts  during  this  in- 
vestigation Avere  directed  tOAvards  the 
evasion  of  furtlier  Americanization;  it 
Avas  too  uncomfortable.  Fortunately,  the 
attempts  did  not  go  beyond  my  clothes, 
food,  and  work. 

In  tAvo  Aveeks'  time  my  nose  started 
bleeding  from  the  fine  tobacco  dust.  The 
apple-faced  country  girls  naturally  stood 
the  strain  better  than  I  did.  But  it  Avas 
noticeable  that  those  Avho  had  Avorked 
for  any  length  of  time  Avere  pale  and 
pasty-faced.  Annie  used  rouge  plenti- 
fully on  Sundays  to  overcome  this;  but, 
as  slie  earned  as  mucli  as  $15  a  Aveek, 
she  Avas  considered  a  success. 

I  do  not  knoAv  Avhat  America  had  to 
give  beyond  Avhat  I  got.  Judging  by  the 
girls  at  the  factory,  none  received  more 
than  I  had.  It  Avas  cheap  clothes  and 
Avork  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
six  at  night,  congestion  in  the  homes, 
and  fearful  food.  And  I  A\-as  paid  .fo.r^O 
per  Aveek  Avhile  learning.  In  three  Avce1<s 
I  was  put  on  piece-Avork  and  my  Avagcs 
dropped  even  loAver,  but,  as  I  left  about 
this  time,  I  do  not  knoAV  hoAv  long  il 
Avonld  have  taken  me  to  Avork  up  to  a 
li\  ing  Avage.  Incidentally,  the  investiga- 
tion disclosed  no  organized  evil;  just  :i 
few  girls  transgressing  against  the  ac- 
cei)ted  laAvs  of  society. 

On  Sundays  there  Avas  church  and  an 
occasional  ball,  Avhere  ntost  of  the  girls 
and  hoys  lined  up  shyly  along  the  Avails, 
as  far  from  each  other  as  space  permit- 
ted. Of  course  Ann^'icanizal  ion  finally 
oAorcame  liiis  diffidence  and  "Ameri- 
cans" danced  the  shimmy  Avithout  any 
formal  introductions. 

And  my  case  was  typical  of  thousands 
of  olhei's  and  in  no  way  exceptional. 

1  can  feel  the  rising  anger  of  my  read 
ers  at  this  picture  of  Avhat  America 
gives.  I  remember  my  OAvn  indignation, 
and  also  my  attempt  to  change  condl- 
lions.  My  efforts  Avoro  dir(>c(e<l  toward 
organizing  evening  schools  for  the  (each- 
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A  tintype  taken  by  a  street  pliotogiaplier  while  Miss  de  Bognry  was  liMining 
lirr-  American  ropes 


iiig  of  lOnglisli  to  "greenliorns; "  Slavs 
received  my  special  attention. 

There  was  a  colony  of  Russians  ii\  ing 
in  New  York,  in  the  Fortieth  Streets 
near  Tenth  Avenue;  the  girls  worked  in 
a  neighboring  candy  factory,  so  their 
evenings  were  free.  I  induced  half  a 
dozen  of  them  to  attend  school,  made 
arrangements  about  a  location,  and, 
finally,  on  the  opening  night  came 
around  for  the  girls,  who  were  to  as- 
semble in  the  home  of  one  of  the  group. 
I  had  already  discovered  that  girls 
would  not  go  to  school  of  their  own 
accord,  but  had  to  be  taken  there  until 
the  habit  formed. 

"All  ready,"  I  announced,  entering  the 
tenement  room,  crowded  with  men  and 
girls. 

A  spirit  of  hilarity  reigned,  and  I 
sensed  a  change  of  spirit. 

■  Well — I'll  go."  hesitated  Marussia,  a 
brown-eyed  immigrant. 

"A  grown-up  girl  go  to  school!"  came 
the  chorus  from  the  assembled  young 
men. 

Marus.sia  colored  violently.  These 
young  men  meant  a  great  deal  to  her. 
It  was  public  opinion,  and  she  could  not 
ignore  it. 

A  discussion  started,  and  it  developed 
that  those  assembled  saw  no  advantages 
in  learning  English,  and  especially  in 
reading  and  writing. 

'"They'll  learn  what's  necessary  In  the 
factory,"  announced  the  oldest  'Ameri- 
can" in  the  room. 

My  school  never  materialized. 

With  the  Poles  and  Slovaks  my  diffi- 
culties were  of  another  nature:  they 
usually  worked  as  servants,  and  could 
not  get  off  evenings.  Tackling  the  em- 
ployers did  not  help  much,  so  finally  I 
built  up  some  classes  among  girls  who 
had  been  here  long  enough  to  be  pro- 
moted into  the  di-shwashing  class — 
which  meant  free  ev  enings. 

An  Italian  friend  had  a  different  ex- 
perience with  her  Italian  charges:  it 
was  neitlier  public  opinion  nor  working 
conditions — it  was  mothers  who  opposed 
her  efforts.  Few  Italian  girls  come  to 
distant  relatives,  as  do  the  Slavs;  most 
of  them  come  to  their  parents.  The 
Italian  mother  is  wise;  she  allows  her 
daughter  no  freedom,  permits  her  no 
evening  pleasures  unless  she  is  also  pres- 
ent as  duenna,  and  watches  her  on  the 
streets. 

My  friend  had  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  mothers  and  take  her  pupils  to 
and  from  the  school.  Gradually  the 
mothers  became  used  to  the  idea  and  the 
girls  wore  permitted  to  travel  together. 

.\nd  yet  how  glibly  Americanization 
enthusiasts  discuss  that  much  over- 
worked term;  they  think  it  is  sufficient 
to  hang  out  the  shingle.  "Free  Evening 
School,  Come  In,"  and  the  line  will  foiTii 
around' the  block.  It  takes  experience 
or  a  European  background  to  realize 
that  the  peasant  immigrant  is  happy  in 
his  ignorance.  In  fact,  he  despises  edu- 
cation. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  idealistic  dreams 
of  cdncnfing  bis  workers  -only  it  was 


not  called  Americanization,  because  the 
mines  he  owned  were  in  the  Carpatliian 
Mountains.  The  people  were  ignorant, 
and  lie  decided  that  tl)ey  ought  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and,  being  a  man  of 
advanced  thought,  he  opened  the  school 
both  for  men  and  women. 

He  rented  a  room  and  heated  it.  He 
hired  a  teacher  and  sent  enthusiasts  to 
advertise  the  school. 

The  opening  night  a  few  women 
turned  up  with  children.  They  sat 
around  gossiping,  U7irestrainedly  nurs- 
ing tlieir  babies;  it  was  an  improvement 
to  exchange  tlie  news  of  the  day  in  tliis 
nice,  warm  room. 

No  lesson  was  possible.  So  my  friend 
decided  that  lie  would  have  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  the  men.  Very  little 
investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
men  spent  their  evenings  in  the  inns, 
drinking. 

Being  a  practical  enthusia.st, '  my 
friend  bought  a  barrel  of  the  favorite 
brand  and  had  that  delivered  to  the 
school.  The  attendance  that  evening 
was  encouraging.  The  lesson  started. 
Rut  soon  one  man  slipped  out  into  the 
liall,  wh^re  the  barrel  stood.  Another 
followed,  and  before  the  hour  had 
passed  the  enlire  class  was  exchanging 


merry  jests  outside  the  .schoolroom. 
Those  crude  peasants  did  not  even  have 
the  politeness  to  pretend  a  lo\  e  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  school  was  closed. 

It  is  this  lack  of  understanding  of  tlie 
European  peasant  which  rouses  my 
opposition  to  most  Americanization 
schemes.  If  wearing  store  clothes  and 
working  in  a  factory  is  "Americanism," 
it  would  be  an  easy  task.  But  to  me 
"Americanization"  is  ju.st  a  synonym  for 
"civilization,"  and  it  takes  more  than  a 
few  evenings  a  week  in  evening  school 
to  inculcate  the  elements  of  humanness. 
Did  the  Zielinskis  care  anything  about 
my  welfare?  No.  They  saw  hoard 
money  in  me.  That  was  all.  For  when 
I  drifted  away  and  disappeared  they 
started  no  search.  And  yet  they  had 
been  in  America  ten  years  and  their 
children  were  "Americans." 

It  takes  more  than  one  generation  to 
develop  imagination  and  sensitiveness, 
and,  without  these,  projection  outside 
one's  ego  is  impossible.  And  it  takes 
more  than  just  attendance  at  evening 
school  to  get  the  impetus  towards  some- 
thing higher,  towards  that  which,  to  me. 
is  included  in  the  word  "Americaniza- 
tion." 
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PADRAIC  COLUM,  POET  AND  PLAYWRIGHT 


BY  LLOYD 

SOME  years  ago,  in  writing  about 
Padraic  Colum's  verse,  I  said  that 
he  is  just  as  surely  the  poet  of  the 
future  as  Yeats  is  the  poet  of  the  past 
in  Ireland.  The  suggested  comparison 
is  one  which  Mr.  Colum,  with  character- 
istic modesty,  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
pudiate, yet  the  publication  of  each  suc- 
cessive book  from  his  pen  lends  addi- 
tional force  to  the  conclusion.  He  is 
primarily  a  poet,  and  poetry  to  him  is 
so  unconsciously  an  invariable  and 
natural  function  of  life  that  its  special 
insight  is  what  chiefly  informs  the 
whole  range  of  his  writing. 

The  range  of  his  art  is  both  extensive 
and  various;  verse,  the  drama,  the  re- 
telling of  Greek  and  Norse  and  Gaelic 
legend,  prose  fiction,  and  the  criticisn 
of  literature  are  the  forms  in  which  his 
dedication  to  a  passionate  and  sustained 
mood  of  beauty  has  been  accomplished. 
In  this  procession  of  the  spirit  his  new 
Anthology  of  Irish  poetry  '  takes  definite 
place.  It  is  an  exceptionally  important 
book  because  it  is  the  first  to  reveal  the 
distinctively  racial  moods  of  the  Irish 
spirit  through  the  themes  of  racial  life 
and  tradition  which  Irish  literature  has 
illuminated.  In  doing  this  it  offers  us 
both  a  picture  of  racial  experience  and 
an  interpretation  of  its  quality  and  sig- 
nificance, and  the  value  of  such  minis- 
tration to  readers  who  have  been  moved 
by  the  unique  magic  that  is  in  modern 
Irish  literature  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  book  to  be  treasured 
and  loved  by  readers  familiar  with  Irish 
literature;  but  it  should  appeal  even 
more  profoundly  to  those  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  less  intimate.  Not  to  have 
shared  deeply  in  this  poetic  experience 
is  to  have  ignored  access  to  a  rare  and 
noble  beauty. 

"Irish  poetry,"  says  Mr.  Colum  in  the 
introductory  essay  to  his  Anthology,  "be- 
gins with  a  dedication — a  dedication  of 
the  race  to  the  land."  He  is  thinking 
here  of  the  myth  of  the  Milesian  inva- 
sion, and  of  the  symbolic  gesture  of 
Amergin,  the  poet,  who  invoked  the  land 
before  the  first  ship  touched  its  shore. 
To  many  of  us  this  gesture  of  invocation 
is  more  profoundly  immanent  in  the 
verse  of  Padraic  Colum  than  in  that  of 
any  other  contemporary  Irish  poet.  I 
have  spoken  of  his  dedication  to  a  mood 
of  beauty;  more  exactly,  it  is  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  land,  and  the  beauty  lies  in 
its  superb  ecstasy,  its  passion,  its  lyric 
'  loveliness.  When,  in  1904,  A.  E.  made 
his  now  famous  anthology  of  verse  by 
the  younger  generation  of  Irish  writers, 
he  chose  as  the  opening  poem  in  the 
volume  a  portrait  of  "A  Poor  Scholar  of 
the  'Forties,'"  by  Mr.  Colum.  then  a 
youth  of  twenty-three.    It  was  a  poem 

•  Anthology  of  Iri-sh  Verse.  Ertitr-il  with  an 
Introduction  by  Padraic  Colum.  Bonl  &  Live- 
right,  New  York.  $3. 
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which  made  literary  history  in  Dublin; 
indeed,  the  latest  chronicler  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  renascence  has  told  in 
his  book  how  W.  B.  Yeats  went  about 
enthusiastically  quoting  its  lines.  More 
importantly,  it  sounded  the  note  of  dedi- 
cation which  recurs  in  all  of  Mr. 
Colum's  earlier  poems,  though  with  a 
peculiar  wistfulness,  as  the  reader  may 
discover: 

My  eyelids  red  and  heavy  are 
With    bending   o'er    the  .smolderinff 
peat. 

I  know  the  ^neid  now  by  heart. 
My  Virgil  read  in  cold  and  heat, 
In  loneliness  and  hunger  smart. 
And  I  know  Homer,  too,  I  ween, 
As  Munster  poets  know  Oisin. 

And  I  must  walk  this  road  that  winds 
'Twixt  bog  and  bog,  while  east  there 
lies 

A  city  with  its  men  and  books, 
With  treasures  open  to  the  wise. 
Heart-words  from  equals,  comrade- 
looks; 

Down  here  they  have  but  tale  and 
song. 

They  talk  Repeal  the  whole  night 
long. 

"You  teach  Greek  verbs  and  I.iatin 
nouns," 

The  dreamer  of  Young  Ireland  snid. 
"You  do  not  hear  the  muffled  call. 
The  sword  being  forged,  the  far-off 
tread 

Of  hosts  to  meet  as  Gael  and  Gall " — 
What    good    to    us    your  wisdom 
store. 

Your   Latin    verse,    your  Grecian 
lore?" 

And  what  to  me  is  Gael  or  Gall? 
Less  than  the  Latin  or  the  Greek — 
I  teach  these  by  the  dim  rush-light 
In  smoky  cabins  night  and  week. 
But  what  avail  my  teaching  slight? 
Years   hence,  in   rustic  speech,  a 
phrase. 

As  in  wild  earth  a  Grecian  vase! 

Mr.  Colum  continued  writing  verse, 
but  it  was  not  until  1907  that  he  col- 
lected some  of  his  poems  into  a  little 
volume  which  took  its  title,  "Wild 
Earth,"  from  the  last  line  of  the  poem 
quoted  abo\e.  It  indicates  his  sensitive 
and  fastidious  self-criticism  that  the 
first  edition  of  "Wild  Earth"  contains 
but  twenty-five  poems.  But  in  those 
twenty-live  poems  are  to  be  found  the 
most  exquisite  beauty  revealed  by  any 
Irish  poet  since  the  very  early  poems  of 
W.  B.  Yeats. 

"Wild  Earth"  sums  up  Mr.  Colum's 
dedication;  it  deals  with  the  land  and 
v,ith  the  life  of  the  Iri.sh  peasantry,  and 
it  does  so  with  an  objective  vision  and 
a  sen.se  of  reality  unequaled  by  any 
other  Irish  writer  of  this  generation. 
There  is  a  curious  suggestion  in  these 

'  "Gall."  Mr.  Colum  tells  us,  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Grecian  ^dp/Sapoi-  It  Includes  all  who 
are  not  Gaels. — The  Editors. 


poems  of  the  Gaelic  way  of  thouglu  and 
the  color  and  cadence  of  Gaelic  speech. 
There  is  the  vivid,  unsophisticated 
imagery,  the  vigorous  delight  in  adven- 
ture, in  nature,  in  physical  beauty, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  Gaelic 
folk  poetry.  And  in  them  one  finds  a 
caressing  rhythm,  a  singing,  lyrical 
magic  natively  Irish,  to  be  sure,  bul 
quite  unique  with  Mr.  Colum's  verse. 
Here,  for  example,  is  his  poenr  about 
"A  Drover:" 

To  Meath  of  the  pastures 
From  wet  hills  by  the  sea 
Through  Leitrim  and  Longford 
Go  my  cattle  and  me. 

I  hear  in  the  darkness 
Their  slipping  and  breathing — 
I  name  them  the  by-ways 
They're  to  pass  without  heeding; 

Then  the  wet,  winding  roads. 
Brown  bogs  with  black  water 
And  my  thoughts  on  white  ships 
And  the  King  o'  Spain's  daughter. 

O!  farmer,  strong  farmer! 
You  can  spend  at  the  fair; 
But  your  face  you  must  turn 
To  your  crops  and  your  care. 

And  soldiers — red  soldiers! 
You've  seen  many  lands; 
But  you  walk  two  by  two 
And  by  captain's  commands. 

O!  the  smell  of  the  beasts. 
The  wet  wind  in  the  morn ; 
And  the  proud  and  hard  earth 
Never  broken  for  corn ; 

And  the  crowds  at  the  fair. 
The  herds  loosened  and  blind. 
Loud  words  and  dark  faces 
And  the  wild  blood  behind. 

(O!  strong  men,  with  your  best 
I  would  strive  breast  to  brea.st, 
I  could  quiet  yoUr  herds 
With  my  words,  with  my  words.) 

I  will  bring  you,  my  kine. 
Where  there's  grass  to  the  knee; 
But  you'll  think  of  scant  croppings 
Harsh  with  salt  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Colum's  specific  contribution  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Irish  renascence  is 
notable;  he  is  the  only  poet  who  has 
written  of  the  peasant  by  building  his 
art  from  the  inside.  He  has  brought 
into  literature  the  distinctively  racial 
element  in  contemporary  Irish  experi- 
ence, for  it  is  the  country  people  of 
whom  he  writes  that  are  the  inheritors 
and  the  continuators  of  the  purely  racial 
tradition.  The  memory  dwells  willingly 
on  the  simple,  naive,  and  natural  beauty 
of  his  poems,  on  their  sensitive  percep- 
tion, the  romantic,  passionate  syniboli- 
zation  of  the  land  that  is  in  them,  on 
their  celebration  of  the  magic  and  won- 
der and  adventure  of  familiar  daily  life. 

Before  Mr.  Colum's  verse  had  become 
widely  known  he  had  already  achieved 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  drama- 
tist. By  1902  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished two  plays,  one  of  which,  "The 
Saxon    Shillin',"    was   produced  with 
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great  success  during  tlie  following  year. 
That  year  likewise  saw  the  production 
by  the  Irish  National  Theater  Company, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  of 
his  play  "Broken  Soil."  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  three  playwrights  des- 
tined to  establish  what  have  subse- 
(luently  proved  to  be  the  enduring  tradi- 
Wons  of  the  Irish  drama — Padraic 
(Jolum,  Lady  Gregory,  and  J.  M.  Synge — 
should  have  received  their  initial  pro- 
ductions within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other.  Of  the  dozen  plays  which  Mr. 
Colum  wrote  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  eight  years  ago,  only  "The 
Land,"  "The  Fiddler's  House,"  "Thomas 
Muskerry,"  "The  Miracle  of  the  Corn" 
(an  exquisitely  poetic  dream  play  in 
one  act),  and  a  vividly  colored  Eastern 
fable  entitled  in  the  Irish  edition  "The 
De.sert,"  and  in  the  American  "Mogu  the 
Wanderer,"  have  been  published  in  book 
form. 

The  tradition  in  contemporary  Irish 
drama  inaugurated  by  Padraic  Colum's 
plays  is  that  of  the  realistic  study  of 
peasant  life.  In  fact,  it  is  the  example 
of  his  plays,  ratlier  than  tliose  of  Synge, 
which  has  furnislied  a  method  and  a 
technique  to  later  playwright.s  like  Len- 
nox Robinson  and  St.  John  Ervine. 
"The  Land,"  "The  Fiddler's  House,"  and 
"Thomas  Muskerry"  are  powerful  and 
veritable  pictures  of  life  in  the  Irish 
Midlands.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Colum  has 
told  us,  he  contemplated  writing  a 
series  of  plays  which  together  would 
form  a  comedie  humoinc  of  Irish  life 
through  all  the  social  stages,  and  the 
triad  of  plays  just  mentioned  partly  ful- 
fills that  ambition.  In  them  he  lias 
created  three  characters  who  stand  as 
primary  types:  Murtagh  Cosgar,  the 
peasant;  Conn  Hourican,  the  artist;  and 
Thomas  Muskerry,  the  petty  official. 
His  first  interest  as  a  dramatist  is,  how- 
ever, neither  character  nor  atmosphere, 
but  situation.  "The  dramatist,"  he  tells 
us  in  the  prefatory  note  to  one  of  his 
plays,  "is  concerned  not  primarily  with 
the  creation  of  character,  but  with  the 
creation  of  situations.  For  character 
conceived  as  a  psychological  synthesis 
he  has  only  a  .secondary  concern.  His 
main  effort  is  always  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  situations  that  will  produce  a 
powerful  impression  on  an  audience,  for 
it  is  situation  that  makes  the  strongest 
appeal  to  our  sympathies."  In  the  three 
plays  of  contemporary  Irish  life  the 
central  situation  arises  from  the  life  of 
the  family,  into  which  tlie  characters 
have  put  their  spiritual  and  physical 
energy.  But  in  the  effort  to  regain  an 
independent  existence,  to  control  indi- 
vidually their  own  experience,  each  of 
the  characters  is  confronted  by  another 
with  a  confliding  purpose.  In  "Thomas 
Muskerry,"  an  ironic  tragedy  that  seems 
almost  a  "King  Lear"  of  Irish  village 
life,  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  grand- 
father that  is  sacrificed  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  younger  generation;  in  "The 
Land"  it  is  the  vigorous  and  trained 
younger  generation  which  deserls  the 
bleak  loll  of  I  he  haj-dly  won  farm  for 
(he  bright  lure  of  America,  leavinfv  (lie 
In  llie  wilh'HH  atlil   inefficienl :  in 
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"The  Fiddler's  House"  it  is  the  father, 
with  the  artist's  temperament  and  a 
deep-rooted  impatience  of  domesticity, 
who  destroys  the  home  and  happiness 
of  his  elder  daughter.  To  that  extent 
the  plays  have  a  common  theme.  But 
r.he  life  of  the  family,  altliough  it  sets 
the  terms  of  the  situation,  is  not  the 
sole  motivating  cause  of  action  in  the 
plays.  Love  of  the  land,  love  for  the 
free  life  of  a  wanderer  on  the  roads,  the 
rebellion  of  youth  against  tradition  and 
tlie  grim  dominion  of  hardship,  love  of 
woman,  these  are  the  factors  which  de- 
termine and  modify  the  experience  that 
Mr.  Colum  reveals  in  his  plays.  In  these 
plays  .he  has  given  us  the  first  realistic 
drama  in  the  contemporary  English- 
speaking  theater.  It  is  not  the  adventi- 
tious realism  of  Pinero  or  the  photo- 
graphic   realism    of    American  play- 
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This  is  a  valuable  volume,  especially 
in  this  day  of  particular  searchings  of 
statistics  by  the  average  man.  For  the 
Government's  new  budget  system  has 
developed  more  interest  than  ever  in 
such  questions  as  these: 

What  is  the  size  of  our  National  in- 
come? 

What  is  the  size  of  our  per  capita  in- 
come? 

Is  not  our  per  capita  income  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  country? 

Was  not  most  of  the  inci'ease  in  our 
National  income  during  the  war  due  to 
the  rise  of  prices? 

Did  not  our  participation  in  the  war 
diminish  somewhat  the  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  American  incomes? 

The  evident  aim  of  the  authors  of  this 
volume  is  to  aid  those  who  would  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  our  production  to 
meet  our  living  needs.  The  size  of  the 
surplus  over  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  support  life  is  given  iiarlic- 
ular  allenlion  in  (his  hook;  i(  is  from 
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Wrights.  It  is  a  realism  which  derives 
its  power  to  move  us  from  a  profound 
faithfulness  not  only  to  the  outward 
reality  of  circumstance  but  to  the  in- 
ward reality  of  the  spirit.  And  in  that 
quality  are  demonstrated  the  clarity  and 
the  depth  of  his  poetic  insight. 

Since  Mr.  Colum's  arrival  in  the 
United  States  some  years  ago  he  has 
written  eight  volumes  in  which  he  has 
retold  the  cycle  of  Odysseus  and  that  of 
the  Argonauts,  the  myths  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Odin,  the  legend  of  Cinderella, 
a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Gaelic  legends  and  other  charming  folk 
tales.  Ostensibly  the  eight  books  are 
written  for  children,  but  it  is  something 
other  than  the  eternal  child  that  is  in 
all  of  us  or  the  enduring,  eager  youtli 
that  is  in  Mr.  Colum  which  explains  the 
spell  of  these  books  upon  the  minds  of 
adult  readers.  It  is,  I  think,  the  poetry 
of  his  versions  of  these  tales,  the  un- 
sophisticated attitude  of  wonder,  the 
joyous  ecstasy  in  beauty,  that  are  equally 
implicit  in  his  verse. 

What  perhaps  is  most  important  in 
Mr.  Colum's  art,  its  essentially  dynamic 
quality,  is  fundamentally  characteristic 
of  the  man's  spirit.  His  accomplished 
work,  the  early  verse,  the  plays,  the 
legends,  and  the  critical  writing  repre- 
sent a  vital  contribution  to  contem- 
porary literature.  But  the  promise  of 
his  future  writing  is  even  greater  than 
what  he  has  already  accomplished;  in 
power  and  significance  his  art  is  con- 
quering new  dominions.  The  volume  of 
recent  poems  which  is  soon  to  be  forth- 
coming and  a  volume  of  fiction  will  re- 
veal the  familiar  magic  and  the  grave 
beauty  which  he  has  taught  us  to  expect, 
but  they  will  bring  us  likewise  a  loveli- 
ness and  a  power  that  are  new. 


this  surplus  that  our  taxes,  investments, 
and  higher  standards  of  life  are  drawn. 

RKI.Tr.ION  AND  PHII-OSOI'IIV 

IN  HIS  IMAGE.  By  William  Jennings  Bryan 
'nie  Flrmins  H.  Revell  Company,  New  Vni  !> 
.1:1.7.-.. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts:  the  first  four  lectures  are 
controversial  theology,  the  last  five  are 
lay  sermons.  Controversial  theology  at 
its  best  is  not  of  much  value;  the  con- 
troversialist is  more  anxious  to  win  a 
victory  than  to  expound  the  truth.,  and 
generally  neither  understands  nor  in- 
terprets his  opponent  correctly.  Mr. 
Bryan  lacks  definition.  He  glorifies 
faith  without  telling  us  what  he  means 
by  faith,  insists  that  the  Bible  is  "the 
very  Word  of  God"  without  definin?; 
"Word  of  God,"  and  urges  the  divinity 
of  Christ  in  apparent  ignorance  6f  the 
widely  ditTerent  meanings  which  ha\  i- 
been  attached  to  that  phrase.  He  treals 
evolution  and  Darwinism  as  synonyms; 
avers  that  "as  a  rule,  however,  the  so 
called  higher  critic  is  a  man  withoui 
spiritual  vision,"  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  George  .\dain 
Smith  accepted  and  employed  in  (heir 
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ministry  the  results  of  tlic  so-called 
'  higher  criticism;"  and  afflrms  that  'thi' 
Bible  is  either  the  work  of  God  or  the 
work  of  man,"  while  his  Hible  tells  him 
in  explicil  language  that  it  is  the  work 
of  both.  The  other  five  lectures  are  not 
controversial.  They  are  really  directed 
to  a  ministry  to  "the  Larger  T.ife." 
These  lay  sermons  exemplify  his  belief 
HkiI  one  may  have  both  a  good  heart 
and  a  trained  mind,  but,  if  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  two,  the  good  heart 
should  be  the  choice:  and  in  them  he 
Tvakes  good  use  of  his  power  of  popular 
expression  in  urging  on  h-is  hearers  the 
advantage  of  Christ's  leadership  in  the 
•'Larger  Life,"  the  "Valui  of  the  Soul," 
the  importance  of  education,  and  some 
of  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  use  of 
The  Spoken  Word" — that  is,  oratory. 

i:  \!?l!OM.  r.y  Anthony  C.  Deane.  The  O.  oi-si- 
II    1  inran  Company,  Xew  York. 

•  Rabboni"  is  a  clear  and  fairly  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  Christ's  teaching. 
It  is  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  its  main  points  con- 
forms to  the  doctrinal  views  of  that 
Church,  but  it  is  remarkably  free  from 
scholastic  theology  and  wholly  free  from 
controversy.  We  do  not  think  that  such 
theological  terms  as  Trinity,  Atonement, 
Vicarious  Sacrifice,  Regeneration,  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  anywhere  occur  in  its 
pages.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  and 
intelligent  first-hand  study  and  contains 
some  sug.gestive  and  illuminating  hints. 
But  it  is  not  characterized  by  any  re- 
markable freshness  or  originality  of 
thought.  It  would  be  useful  but  not  ex- 
ceptionally appealing  to  the  lay  reader. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

r.ooK.^  I  I'm:  voi:.\t;  folks 

I.IVES  OF  POOR  liOVS  WHO  BK(  AMK  F.\- 
MOl'S.  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Revised  and 
KnlarRPd  Rdition.  Illustrated.  The  Thomas 
v.  f'rowf  ll  Company.  Xew  York.  *2. 

SKIPPF.R  OF  THK  CYNTHIA  B.  (THE).  By 
Charles  Pendexter  Durell.  lUustratert.  Th» 
Milton  Bradley  Company.  Springfield,  M«bs. 
$1.r.O. 

WHEN  POT.I-Y  W.AS  EIGHTEEN.  By  EntuB* 
C.  r>oud.  Houghton  Miflfliri  Company.  ■•«- 
ton.  $1.90. 

rOETBY 

I'OEMS  ANn  PORTR.AITS.  By  Tion  Marriui.s. 
rioubleday,  PaRe  &  Co.,  Now  York.  $1..".0. 

EDUCATIONAL 
.MORE  HKETI-KS.     By  J.  Henri  Fahre.  Trans 
lal.d    l>y    Alexander    Teixeira    de  M.ittos 
r>odd.  Mead  &  Co.,  Now  York.  J2.r,fi. 

MISCET-T.ANROUS 
AI.I-INE    SKI-IVfi    AT    ALT.    HEIGHTS  AND 
SEASONS.     By   ArnoM   Liitm.      llliist  r;ile<l. 
K.   P.   I.utton  X-  Co..  New  York,  $2. 
AMATKI  R'S  BOOK  OP  THE  DAHLIA  (THE>. 
By  C.hnr)!!*  IT.  Stout.     Introduction  by  Mrs 
l-ranels     Kiiie.       Illustrated.       I  louliled.-iy, 
I'aRe  *  f!o, ,  flardi'n  City.  $.'{. 
ASSETS  OF  THE  IDEAL  CITY.    By  Charles  M 
fnss.tt.    The  'rhom:is  Y.  Crouell  (;omr>;iii.\ 
.New  York.  $l..".0. 
TRAINING    OF    A    SFXRETARY    (THE).  B> 
;»rthur   L.   Chureh.      (Llppincott's  Trainlntc 
Series.)     Tllustrated.     The  J.  B.  IJpplncott 
f •f.riir.any,  f •hiladelphia,  $1.7'>. 
WILLS.  ESTATES.  AND  TRIT8T8.     A  Maou«l 
of    !,!>«.    Aerountliit;.    and    Procedure,  for 
lixerutorH.    A  dmlni  9t  rot  ofg.     and  Tru«t»e» 
Hy  Thomas  Conyngton.  Harold  C,  Knapp. 
and  Paul  W   Plnkerlon.    2  vols     Th.^  Ron 
b!d  yrena  Company,  New  York  tS 
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They  Fight  Film 

They  who  have  pretty  teeth 


Note  how  many  pretty  teeth  are  seen 
everywhere  today.  Millions  are  using  a 
new  method  of  teeth  cleaning  They  re- 
move the  dingy  film.  The  same  results 
will  come  to  you  if  you  make  this  ten-day 
test. 

Why  teeth  are  cloudy 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous  film. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth 
and  stays.  Film  absorbs  stains,  then  it 
often  forms  the  basis  of  thin,  dingy  coats. 
Tartar  is  based  on  film. 

Old  brushing  methods  do  not  effectively 
combat  it.  So  most  teeth  are  discolored 
more  or  less. 

Thus  film  destroys  tooth  beauty  It  also 
causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea, 
now  so  alarmingly  common. 

Now  a  daily  remover 

Dental  science,  after  long  research,  has 
found  two  ways  to  combat  film.  Author- 
ities   have    proved    their    efficiency.  Now 


leading  dentists,  nearly  all  the  world  over, 
are  urging  their  daily  use, 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  created 
to  comply  with  modern  requirements.  These 
two  film  combatants  are  embodied  in  it. 
The  name  of  that  tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent. 

Its  unique  effects 

Pepsodent,  with  every  use,  attacks  the 
film  on  teeth. 

It  also  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  to  digest  the  starch  deposits 
which  may  cling  to  teeth  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for  the  acids 
which  cause  decay. 

In  these  three  ways  it  fights  the  enemies 
of  teeth  as  nothing  else  has  done. 

One  week  will  show 

Watch  these  effects  for  a  few  days.  Send 
the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear.  Enjoy 
the  refreshing  after-effects. 

Do  this  to  learn  what  millions  know  — the 
way  to  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed   by    modern    authorities  and 
now   advised  by  leading  dentists  almost 
the  world   over.    Used  by  careful  people 
of  some  forty  races.    All  druggists  supply 
the  large  tubes. 

THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  987,  1104  S.  Wabasli  Ave,,  Chicago,  Ul 

Mail  lo-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  ude  tube  to  [i  luriiily 

i 
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VERY  NICE  FOR  HAROLD 
T.  FULSIFER,  THE  EDITOR, 
BUT  SORT  OF  HARD  ON 
HAROLD  T.  PULSIFER,  THE 
POET 


are  privileged  to  disagree.  Undoubtedly 
they  will. — Thic  Epitoks. 


DEAR  Mu.  Pl'l.sifer: 
I  have  read  your  article  on  "Poets" 
in  the  April  26  Outlook. 

I  should  think  an  editor  would  want 
to  set  the  dog  on  a  poet  or  throw  him 
downstairs.  Q. — Why  do  poets  wear 
long  hair?  A. — Because  they  have  not 
the  price  of  a  hair-cut.  They  live  in  a 
garret  on  account  of  a  depleted  purse; 
look  thin  and  skinny  because  of  a  slim 
diet.  Their  average  composition  is 
worth  about  30  cents. 

C.  G.  Aknold. 

184r)  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  S. — I  wish  you  would  publish  the 
above. 

[Not  every  one  who  asks  us  to  print 
a  letter  can  be  accommodated.  But 
brevity  helps,  as  in  the  present  case. — 
The  Editors.] 

II 

AFTER  reading  Mr.  Pulsifer's  article  on 
"How  Not  to  Approach  an  Editor 
With  a  Poem,"  another  poet  attempted 
to  dodge  his  vigilant  eye  by  sending  his 
work  direct  to  Dr.  Abbott.  The  verse, 
however,  landed  on  Mr.  Pulsifer's  desk 
and  suffered  the  sad  fate  of  rejection. 
A  postscript  to  the  tragic  adventure 
appeared  in  the  form  of  an  illuminated 
manuscript  which  we  reproduce  below. 
We  regret  that  it  cannot  be  presented  in 
all  the  glory  of  the  original  color 
scheme: 

I  cSiucar  ! 

-^iLc^vltall  nol~"part.sa'nl'?uliifer. 

I  forbid  "'. 
I  Qiite  enjo/lliir  noiczl  ]cij 
Of  vitfTrL' 0!Llte2i  lici  ?? 
lfoij4)litmaii  of  lilildwfrTliijIililiit'mmQl 
I'll  dod^aliirn-  t'priK Iie  kid. 

(Said  ^ljif(2r':-ioo  laJ  . "lifencJ" 
'It  simpy  cant  tc  did  "i 


Mr.  Pnlsifer  acknowledges  the  like- 
ness to  be  excellent,  but  declares  that 
when  he  has  to  return  a  poem  it  hurts 
him  more  than  it  does  the  poet!  Poets 


PLEASE  SPARE 
PETER  RABBIT! 

Ri'.cEXTi.v  there  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  an  editorial  entitled 
"When  Do  We  Eat?"  which  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  of  March  1,  and  in  which 
you  make  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
useless  sentimentality.  You  do  me  the 
lionor  of  favorable  mention  of  some  of 
my  stories  for  children,  for  which  I  am 
duly  appreciative.  At  the  same  time 
you  at  least  suggest  that  these  animal 
stories  are  lacking  in  truth  because  my 
little  characters  always  escape,  and  thus 
it  is  not  apparent  that  their  pursuers 
ever  enjoy  a  square  meal.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  I  and  certain  other  writers 
are  over-sentimental. 

From  the  view-point  of  exact  science, 
the  criticism  may  be  well  founded.  You 
have,  however,  missed  a  very  a  ital  point. 
If  Reddy  Fox  should  catch  Peter  Rabbit, 
tell  me,  pray,  how  Peter  might  be  resur- 
rected? The  stories  do  not  deal  with 
the  rabbit,  the  fox,  ilie  mink,  the  chuck, 
Uic  squirrel,  and  other  characters  as 
species,  but  as  individuals.  Obviously 
there  can  be  but  one  Peter  Rabbit,  one 
Reddy  Fox,  one  Johnny  Chuck,  and  so 
on.  The  death  of  any  one  of  these 
would  be  a  tragedy.  Tragedy  enters 
child  life  soon  enough  as  it  is.  More- 
over, consider  tlie  author.  I  have,  or  at 
least  I  hope  I  have,  very  many  more 
stories  of  Peter  Rabbit  and  his  friends. 
To  kill  off  any  of  them  would  be  to  end 
my  career  as  an  author  of  this  type  of 
story,  and  I  fear  that  I,  in  my  turn, 
would  be  forced  to  say,  "When  do  I  eat?" 

In  short,  these  little  friends  are  indi- 
vidual characters.  They  are  treated  as 
such.  In  all  my  work  I  have  endeavored 
to  hold  fast  to  fact  and  truth.  The 
child  understands  this.  He  knows  that 
all  too  often  the  rabbit  does  not  escape 
from  the  fox  or  the  mouse  from  the 
hawk.  I  endeavor  to  show  this  without 
having  the  actual  tragedy,  which  is 
always  a  shock,  bearing  in  mind  that  1 
am  writing  for  little  children,  who  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  shock  as 
would  be  invohed  in  the  death  of  those 
whom  they  had  come  to  love  dearly. 
You  will,  I  believe,  appreciate  why  tlie 
escape  is  inevitable.  If  you  could  see 
tlie  letters  I  have  from  little  folk  e.\- 
'  pressing  their  appreciation  of  this  one 
fact — the  lack  of  tragedy — and  also  the 
scores  of  letters  from  parents  and 
teachers  containing  lilce  expressions, 
you  would  understand  why  a  fox  and 
certain  others  must  eat  unobserved. 

TiioRNj'ON  W.  Bi'ur.ESS. 

Springfield.  M:\Hsnchiisettn. 

[We  only  meant  to  give  Mr.  Burgess 
a  friendly  dig  or  two.  His  numerous 
imitators  were  the  targets  at  which 
we  chiefly  aimed. — The  Editors.] 
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Kate  Dougla.s 
WiGGiM  was 
born  of  a  promi- 
nent New  Eng- 
land family  in 
1859.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Abbot 
Academy,  in  An- 
dover,  Massachu-, 
setts,  she  went 
with  her  family  to 
California,  where 
she  established 
the  first  free  kindergartens  for  poor 
children  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  as- 
sumed the  directorship  of  the  famous 
Silver  Street  Kindergartens  of  San 
Francisco,  and  to  her  inspiration  and 
example  were  undoubtedly  due  the  rapid 
and  successful  growth  of  Froebel's  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  West.  Some  of 
her  most  popular  stories — though  all  are 
delightful — are  "The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  "Timothy's  Quest,"  "Marm  Lisa," 
"Mother  Carey's  Chickens,"  and  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm." 

Ri(  HARD  Douglas  was  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Reserve  Corps  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  August 
15,  1917,  and  was  ordered  to  France  the 
following  May  with  the  328th  Infantry, 
82d  Division.  He  was  cited  in  regi- 
mental orders  as  follows: 

This  officer  successfully  commanded 
his  company  in  the  Toul  and  Pont-a- 
Mousson  fronts,  through  the  Saint 
Mihiel  offen.sive,  and  until  severely 
wounded  in  the  Meuse-Argonnc  of- 
fensive he  had  crossed  the  shell-swept 
field  east  of  I^a  Forge,  had  cros.sed 
the  Aire  River,  and  was  reorganizing 
an  attack  against  Hill  22:i.  This 
offlcei-  at  all  times  showed  great  cool- 
ness in  action  and  a  disregard  foi' 
his  pei-.sonal  safety. 

THE  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Jones  is  in 
charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in 
Hollandale,  Mississippi.  Before  enter- 
ing the  ministry  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  and  the  "Eve- 
ning World,"  and  also  an  editor  on  the 
Providence  "Journal." 

NATAi.rE  DE  BociORY  is  R  Russiau.  Her 
father,  Vladimir  de  Bogory-Morkie- 
vitch,  was  one  of  the  first  group  of 
Russian  revolutionists.  Miss  de  Bogory 
came  to  America  ten  years  ago  and  car- 
ried on  extensive  investigations  among 
Slavonic  immigrants,  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Information  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Employment 
Bureau. 

LLOYD  R.  Morris  is  managing  editor  of 
the  "American  Exporter."  He  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  trade, 
gained  partly  from  his  .service  in  the 
United  States  Postal  Censorship  during 
the  war  as  chief  of  the  Trade  Division. 
His  real  interests  are,  however,  literary. 
He  has  written  a  volume  on  Irish  litera- 
ture entitled  "The  Celtic  Dawn"  and  has 
contributed  to  various  magazines. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND 
THE    PERIOD  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 

(EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DE- 
LIVERED BY  W.  I.  DRUMMOND,  CHAIR- 
MAN" OK  THE  BOARD  OI"  GOVERNORS 
OF  THE  INTERXATIOXAI.  FARM  CON- 
GRESS. BEFORE  THE  ANXUAI>  CONVEX- 
TIOX  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION) 

AGRICULTURAL  organization  ac- 
tivities fall  naturally  into  two 
principal  classes:  First,  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operative  marketing  and 
buying;  second,  education  and  partici- 
pation in  the  consideration  of  economic 
policies  in  a  general  way. 

Co-operative  marketing  is  receiving 
major  attention  now.  It  is  well  that  it 
should.  These  movements  are  inclined 
to  follow  separate  crop  or  commodity 
lines.  Allied  crops,  as  of  several  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  seem  to  fall  into  workable 
groups,  as  may  be  the  case  with  the 
grains.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
any  one  organization  will  successfully 
handle  or  attempt  to  market  unrelated 
crops,  as  both  fruit  and  grain,  or  grain 
and  cotton,  or  competitive  crops  like 
oats  and  rice.  The  wisdom  of  confining 
the  activities  of  this  class  of  organiza- 
tions strictly  to  the  business  of  handling 
the  particular  crop  involved  is  apparent. 

The  formation  during  the  past  year  of 
co-operative  marketing  agencies  and 
farmers'  business  enterprises  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted  brings  the  issue 
of  their  success  or  failure  squarely  to 
trial.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all 
will  succeed.  There  will  be  failures. 
There  will  be  losses.  Bu'  ihere  is  rea- 
son to  hope  and  believe  that  the  correct 
formula,  the  fundamentally  sound  plan 
that  can  be  adopted  generally  without 
assuming  proportions  of  monopoly  or 
breaking  down  of  its  own  weight,  may 
be  worked  out.  There  is  sustaining  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  the  public  gen- 
erally recognizes  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation by  producers,  and  welcomes  it. 

let's  STAY  IX  THE  MAIN  (  HANXEL 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  which 
leads  toward  drawing  agriculture  apart 
from  the  general  flow  of  business  and 
erecting  a  separate  set  of  institutions 
for  it.  This  seems  dangerous  and  un- 
wise, Although  some  of  its  require- 
ments, as  of  credits,  are  in  a  manner 
different  from  those  of  other  industries, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  isolating 
agriculture.  It  would  lose  far  more 
than  it  would  gain  from  separation. 
Rather,  it  should  be  given  a  larger  place 
n  the  general  business  scheme.  Pro- 
portionate privileges,  based  on  its  needs, 
in  financial  and  other  institutions  ser\- 
ng  the  general  public  will  be  worth  far 
Tiore  to  agriculture  than  to  provide 
separate  facilities  for  it  which  might 
lave  to  rely  upon  a  restricted  field  of 
esources  in  time  of  trouble.  The  isola- 
ion  of  the  farmer  would  mean  the  crea- 
ion  of  a  gap  between  producer  and  con- 
»nmer.  It  would  promote  suspicion  anri 
listrus).  Organized  labor  has  tra\e!ed 
he   road    of   excluHlvenoss   and  class 
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npHE  Pentagon,  the  newest 
Gruen  Verithin,  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  guild  craft- 
mansliip.  Fitted  with  the  famous 
GruenPrecision  movement,  and 
guaranteed  to  come  witliin  rail- 
road time  requirements,  it  gives 
the  liighest  timekeeping  pei-- 
fection  obtainable. 

(tRuen  Watchmakers  Guild 
Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.  8.  A. 
Canadian  Branch,  Toronto 

M,i\lr-rs  ill  the  itrt  of  jvatchma^m^  situe  ISTi 


4 


7>lE  OLD  WAY 

Vt.lTMIHWAY 

llniii  Ihe  (iriieii.  Pill.  WIml  Coiixtniciiijn 
iiiililt;  nil  nrriliiitu  ivutch  loijivilllij  Hull.  It 
isii'l  a  ijuniiiiiK  Verithin  aniens  it  is  a  Griteii. 


Jt  won^l  tilt  over  in  the  puckel. 

No.  X.51 — Pentagon  (sliape  patented)  14  kt. 
solid  gieen  gold,  engraved  center  edge,  $1011.00. 
At  tlie  leading  jewelers. 


Including  the  original  and  genuine  VERITHIN  model 


';r,|,yri-llt,  Vni.  Tiie  (Jriieii  Wntcll  ('.. 


Wli«H!l'>W<l;«|lWl>llilWll||W|l|>l|  111111)1  II llllllllfWIIi'l-iMliBiiit^  : : nVuHViliiHililjillHAii  lrllWll|l|ll|lllllllllill>|llll|ilH^|(|lill»l|||||il|rjii||)lutil,>,lilii|i'^l:iic 
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WL.  DOUGLAS 

$7^&$8.0QSH0ES 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
5AVi:  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
^OrO  DIRECT  I  ROM  FACTORY 
lO  YOU  ,\TONi:  I'RGEIT 


THE  STAMPED  PRICE 
IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE  PROFITS 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 

They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 


Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  ie7 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  tbe 
world.  If  stands  for 
thehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  Intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  tbe  con* 
sumer  tbe  equiva- 
lent of  tbe  price 
paid  for  tbe  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 

President  ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  li.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person. 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  32 


FOR  m  MEW  ^  OF  BRAINS 
-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


TIE  NEW 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 


III 


il  hotel 

uhcie  the  comfoit  and  pleannre  of 
itH  ^jiifHts  are  coiiHUiiitly  coiisiderni). 
y.\v]  \  KiicHt  riwiii  coiiiieets  witli  i>i'i. 

li.ilh.  AevuiuuKHiatioiis  for  4.'ill. 
I''or  rcrtcrvatioiiH,  write  or  wirt^ 

I',.    It.  <il'illM>W  <;<>lll|lilliy,  llM'. 

■     I!,  (ii'ilbovv,  I'rt-Hiileiit 

Twenly  years  under  ihe  amt  managenieiil. 

Tjke  Hotel  de^ixe 
of" New  Encjland 


TYPEWRITER  SALE 

FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 

$3.00  deposit  balance  in  12  months. 
5  da  y  free  trial — 5  year  guarantee.l  _ 
No.  9 Oliver,  2 color, back spacer$41 .90.  No. 
10Remiiit!ton,latemodel$S9.9O.  No.SSilent  L.C.  Smith 
$59.90.  No.lORoyal.latemodel  $59.90.  No.4Underwood 
$59.90.  Modern  Woodstock  Visible$Se.90.  Send  $3.00- 
we  will  send  machine  at  once.  10'^  discount  cash  with  order. 

'>INTERNATIONAL  TYPEV/RITER  EXCHANGE 
177  N.  State  St.  Dept.  I?  i  CHICAGO 


"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS" 

5  lbs  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithfield  Hams.  60c  per  pound.  Parcel  Post  prepaid 
AVATKINS   r.HOTHKUS,  rK.ANKLIX.  V  X. 


ROYAL 
BLUE^jLINE 

MOTOR  TOURS 

BOSTON  -NEW  YORK.- WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA- CHICAGO  •  HAVANA 

Superior  Cars,  Superior  Service 
77/c  on^  way  -  Interesting  -  Ecoi  loniicil 

Maps  ,ii)(l  (iiii<leN  fii'c  al  Toiiiisi  A(!i"iits 
1)1  ni.iili'il  2"  (or  c.u II  ( il\    Nddix'ss  /f' 


ROYAL  BLUE  LINE.  fios/on.Mass 


17  May 

Acitic'UjyrL  iao  and  thk  rEiuoi)  oi'^ 

KKCONSTIirCTlUN   (.Con  ti  nurd) 
consciousness  far  enough  to  reveal  the 
fallacy  of  that  course. 

I.X  riilU.NDl  STIU.SL   I)i:i'KM)i;.\(  V 

While  it  is  true  that  the  iiupairnient 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  fanner 
slows  clown  all  lines  of  business,  i(  is  no 
less  a  fact  that  the  same  niisforl iine  lo 
any  other  class  of  citizens  has  a  simi'-r 
effect.  Uneniploynient  in  other  indus- 
tries, for  instance,  qtiickly  affecls  farm 
markets  and  prices.  Organized  agricul- 
ture can  ne\er  make  common  cause 
with  organized  labor  as  long  as  the  lat- 
ter continues  its  wasteful  and  restrictive 
practices  and  contends  for  inflated  wage 
scales  and  the  right  to  curtail  produc- 
tive effort.  But  unless  labor  is  profit- 
ably and  continuously  employed,  the 
market  for  farm  products  is  narrowed 
and  prices  are  depressed.  Thi.s,  in  turn, 
reacts,  and  still  other  industries  are  hit. 
Di.sa.ster  to  any  class  or  in  any  industry 
strikes  and  rebounds,  and  strikes  again, 
like  an  echa  in  the  hills.  If  for  no 
reason  other  than  self-interest,  organ- 
ized agriculture  should  do  nothing  that 
might  work  injury  to  labor,  or  to  any 
other  class  or  industry.  An  impover- 
ished customer  is  of  little  value.  To 
secure  protection  against  the  unre- 
stricted importation  of  agricultural 
products,  for  instance,  without  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  protect  our  work- 
ingmen  against  the  products  of  cheap 
labor,  paid  in  depreciated  currency, 
would  be  both  unfair  and  futile.  .  .  . 

rUK  E  FIXING 

The  disposition  to  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  immediate  and  complete  relief 
from  economic  ills  finds  expression  in 
many  ways.  One .  of  these  is  that  it 
should  guarantee  that  prices  will  not 
fall  below  a  fixed  minimum.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  men  who  are  recog- 
nized leaders  of  thought  and  who  have 
been  successful  in  business  w^ould  advo- 
cate such  an  impossible  thing,  but  some 
of  them  are  doing  so.  If  any  farmer  is 
depending  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect him  against  financial  losses,  he  had 
better  change  his  occupation.  The  same 
is  true  of  any  man  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness not  under  public  supervision.  The 
Government  will  not  and  cannot  do  siu  li 
a  thing.  Any  goxernment  might  estab- 
lish minimum  prices  for  farm  products, 
but  if  such  prices  were  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  world  markets 
it  could  maintain  them  only  as  long  as 
its  resources  enabled  it  to  absorb  all 
surpluses.  That  would  not  be  very  long. 
e\  <'n  in  the  case  of  our  own  Government, 
if  the  hazards  of  financial  loss  were  re- 
moved from  the  business  of  product  ion. 

Were  governmental  control  of  prici  s 
possible,  it  would  now  be  in  efl'(vt 
throughout  the  world.  The  idea  is  liy 
no  means  new.  It  has  been  tried  out  in 
\  arious  stages  of  the  world's  history.  It 
lias  always  broken  down,  as  it  always 
iiiiu-t 

(  l!l  HI  I     \S    A    (  ritl'-.M.I. 

Till'  thought  that  larger  and  better 
(  ri'ilit    fai  ititics    constituted    the  chief 
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need  of  the  farmer  has  prevailed  widely. 
The  necessity  for  adequate  credits  can- 
not be  denied.  But  we  ha\  e  learned  two 
things,  both  to  our  surprise,  as  results 
of  our  efforts  along  this  line:  The  se- 
curing of  the  credits  from  a  sympathetic 
Government  was  easy;  hut  even  the 
enormous  advance  of  a  billion  dollars 
has  not  measurably  helped  markets  or 
prices,  which  any  plan  of  assistance  to 
be  effective  must  do.  Some  farmers, 
and  to  a  soraewiiat  larger  extent  some 
stockmen,  are  being  helped  individually, 
but  to  many  the  Government  credits 
merely  offer  a  chance  to  get  deeper  into 
debt  and  postpone  an  evil  day.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  in  case  farm 
prices  in  general  do  not  advance  mate- 
rially before  the  obligations  fall  due. 
\Ve  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
credit,  if  used,  means  debt.  Debt  means 
interest.  Interest  means  more  debt. 
Pay-day  always  conies.  Our  present 
difficulties  can  nearly  all  be  traced  to 
the  debts  we  contracted  during  the  re- 
cent brief  but  dizzy  era  of  prosperity. 
The  mortgage  indebtedness  of  our  farm- 
ers has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
They  are  now  up  to  their  chins  in  per- 
sonal obligations.  Does  it  not  seem  ad- 
visable to  try  to  stop  the  drift  into  debt, 
instead  of  encouraging  it? 

Any  form  of  paternalism  or  Socialism 
would  be  destructive  to  our  agriculture. 
Historians  agree  that  mo.st  declining 
civilizations  owed  their  decline  to  the 
neglect  of  their  agriculture;  but  an  agri- 
culture propped  up  by  paternalistic  or 
class  fa\ors  is  only  temporarily  saved. 
Such  a  policy  develops  individual  de- 
pendency and  helplessness,  whereas  the 
only  safe  and  lasting  foundation  for 
society  or  any  of  its  brandies  lies  in  a 
self-sustaining  and  resourceful  citizen- 
ship. It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  for 
any  man  than  to  secure  him  against 
whatever  might  interfere  with  his 
efforts  to  help  himself  or  deny  him  the 
just  reward  of  his  own  efforts.  .  .  . 

C05MDK^(  E  IS  NECKSSART 

The  action  of  the  farmers  in  stopping 
Ijuying  was  justified,  and  even  neces- 
sary.   But  this  is  apparently  being  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  that  indicates  a  gen- 
iral  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
•estoration   of  agricultural  prosperity, 
rhere  is  little  reason  and  much  danger 
n  this.    Hoarding  is  quite  as  unjustified 
IS  spending  too  freely.    It  is  nearly  as 
>ad  as  going  into  debt  unnecessarily. 
A^ithout  confidence  in  the  future,  in 
vhich  the  farmer  must  share,  the  gen- 
eral business  machinery  cannot  again 
tion  properly.    Neither  fear  nor  re- 
iiienf  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
.1  iiie  way  of  making  needful  purchases 
li'  re  additional  debt  is  not  incurred. 
Tiiere  is  comfort  and  assurance  in  tlie 
tlial  the  most  powerful  and  inflnen- 
farm  organizations  in  this  country 
.so  far  not  been  nii.sled  by  false 
'imic  teaching.s.    They  have  shown 
arkable  patience  and  fortitude  in  a 
ime  of  stress  such  as  might  cause  a  less 
,ble  leadership  or  a  less  thoughtful  or 
oyal  membership  to  heed  the  voices  of 
Radicalism  or  follow  irr'-^ponsiblf  d^nia 
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The  people  bliown  in  this  piclare  were  phologruplieU  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  four  years  ago.  How  many  were  afraid?  How  many 
things  that  they  feared  would  happen  to  them  have  happened? 

Are  YOV  Afraid? 


IT' EAR  is  the  age-old  enemy  of  the 
^  human  race.  It  is  just  as  powerful 
today  as  ever !  All  of  us  are  its 
victims  in  some  degree.  Fear  robs  us  of 
the  lia])piness  and  success  that  should  he 
ours.  Fear  destroys  liope !  Fear  chills 
ambition!  Fear  is  tlie  blast  that  se.ars 
and  withers  souls !  Fear  is  tiie  partner  of 
defeat. 

hat  are  you  afraid  ot  ?  Of  losing  your 
health  ?    Your  money  ?    Your  position  ? 

Basil  King  says,  "  Everyone  is  living  or 
working  in  fear.  There  is  not  a  lionie  or 
an  otiice  or  a  factory  or  a  sdiool  or  a 
churcli  in  which  some  hang-dog  appre- 
hension is  not  eating  at  the  liearts  of  men, 
women,  and  children."  He  says  this  in 
iiis  new  heart- stirring  book  entitled  : 

The  Conquest 
of  Fear 

Tills  in>.j)iring  book  was  written  by  a 
man  who  iiimself  passed  through  the  deep 
waters  of  despair  and  emerged  ti  iumphant. 
Out  of  his  own  experiences  and  experi- 
ences that  are  coiiiiiion  to  us  all,  he  lias 
created  tliis  extraordinary  book  that  vivi- 
sects and  analyzes  tliat  strange  illusion  .we 
call  fear.  Tlie  good  yen  can  get  from  this 
])0ok  is  well-nigh  inestimable. 


more  copies  saying,  "It  has  helped  vie 
.so  much  I  must  cjiue  it  to  mij  ten  best 
frieiids." 

A  woman  in  Riverdaie,  R.  L,  after  read- 
ing "  The  Coiupiest  of  Fear,"  wrote  to  the 
author  and  exclaimed,  "  I  want  to  try  and 
tliaiik  you  for  the  comfort  and  strength  it 
has  given  me.    Now  1  feel  FREE." 

A  member  of  a  well-known  family  in 
Boston  wrote  Mv.  King,  "The  fact  tliat 
you  have  told  so  iinicli  of  your  own  experi- 
eiK^es  doubles  and  triples  its  value.  ...  It 
is  the  first  time  tiiat  God  has  been  ex- 
jjlained  to  me  as  a  woi'king  power  in  my 

You  can  sliare  tiie  happy  influence  of 
this  jiowerful  book,  too  ! ! ! 

Basil  King,  the  author  of  this  amazing 
book,  has  been  flooded  with  letters  like 
tiiese. 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  mail  the  cou[)on  below  and  "The 
Conquest  of  Fear"  will  be  sent  to  you  for 
free  examination.  At  the  end  of  live  days, 
return  the  book  or  remit  $2.00  in  full  pay- 
ment.   Also  at  your  booksellers. 


DOUr.LKDyVy,  PAiiK  &  CO. 

Dept..  45,  <jiar<leii  City,  New  York 
Si'iiil  me  postiraid  for  my  inspection  a  copy  of  "The  Oon- 
ipiest  of  Kear,"  by  Basil  King.    I  will  returu  it  \vitliiu  5 
ilays  or  remit  $2.00  iJayment  ill  full. 


Free  Yourself  from  Fear  „ 

Name  . 

Tlie  most  Extraordinary  Non-Fiction 
Book  of  tiie  Year  ! ! !  .vcidres 

A  prominent  New  York  lady  recently 
bouglit  tliis  book.    She  lias  ordered  ten   
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BOSTON 

ON  CITHER  SiDt  Or 

COPLEY  SQUARE 

1,  c  PRiort, 


Two  Boston  hotels  that  have  conti'ibuted  greatly 
to  the  tiadilioiial  distinction  of  tlie  Back  Bav. 


The  LENOX 

Bolyston  St.  ol  l^xeler 


The  BRUNSWICK 

Boylsloo  .Si.  at  ClarendDn 


- 


Tours  and  Travel 


VICHY 

5  hours  from  Paris 

Hub  of  Fashionable 
Summer  Life 

Horse  Shows  —  Racing  —  Golf  — 
Tennis 
Magnificent  Theatre — 
Casino — Aerod  i  on  le 
Miles  of  beautiful  parks  and  gardens 

A  Thermal  station  of 
ancient  and  world-wide  repute 

Luxurious  Hotels 
and  Pensions 

Charming  wallis  and  fine 
motor  excursions  into  the 
Auvergne  Mountains 

Aix-les-Bains 

on  the  famous  Route  des  Alpes, 
8  hours  from  Paris 

Hot  Springs  of  Great 
Curative  Value 

known  since  the  days  of 
Imperial  Rome 

Air -Cure  Stations  at 
2,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 

Magnificent  Golf  Course 
Tennis — Racing — Pigeon  Shooting 

Center  of  Excursions  to  the  High  Alps 

Luxurious  Casinos — Music 
Theatre — Horse  and  Dog  Shows 
Motoring — Riding — Sailing  on 
Lake  Bourget 


American  Office: 

Railways  of 
France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

at  3litli  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Where   to    go  —  What 
to  see.    Costs  —  Suggested 
itineraries.    Ask  for  free  book 
"American  Traveler  in  Europe 
1922."  Oberammergau, The  Pas- 
sion Play.  Write,  phone,  or  call 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  /(^ 

Travel  Department  / i 
'    />X  65  BROADWAY. 


GOING  TO  EUROPE? 

I  want  ime  more  in  my  i)arty.  6!)  Aw»  $86.5. 
MINISTER,  4S0  Tompkins  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

8r"__;»_|-  „-  See  Kiirojie  compie- 
^..apiiaiS  lOUr  hensively  with  expe- 
rienceil  nniver«ity  conductor.  Passion  Play. 
(}eo.  U.  Watts,  4(10  Oak  St., Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Coast  to  Coast 

and  Return 

"^-Automobile  Tour 

65  D.iy  itinerary  inciud- 
ingcvery  point  of  Scenic 
^pv-  _^>i       •nd  Historic  Interest  irt 
>\  Y  theUnitcd  States,  ?8S0 

^^u-.j/' J.RaymondWil»on,iao. 
503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLASGOW  TO   OBAN  by 

magnificent  swilt  Saloon  Steiimer  "Co- 
lumba,"  viewing  the  Shipbuilding  011  the 
Clyde,  passing  Dumbarton  Castle,  and 
calling  en  route  at  the  beautiful  Clyde 
waternig  places  of  Dunoon  and  Rothesay, 
tlience  by  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Crinan  Canal  aud  Firth  of  Loru. 

3.  OBAN   TO  STAFFA  AND 

ION  A  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  British  Isles,  visiting  Fingal's  Cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Stalta,  St.  Columba's  Paored 
Isle  of  loua,  ^^  ith  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
and  the  burying  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  and  passing  the  ancient  Castles  of 
Dunollie,  Duart,  Ardtornish,  Aros,  Min- 
garry,  and  Gylan,  also  Tobermore  Bay, 
where  lies  the  Armada  specie  ship. 

3.  OBAN  TO  INA^ERNKSS  via 

beautiful  Loch  Liunhe  and  Loch  Eil, 
paBsing  the  scenes  of  the  adventi  res  of 
Alan  Breck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Lunis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  *'  Kidnapped," 
viewing  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  tiie  great 
massacre,  and  calling  at  the  ancient 
little  town  of  Fort  William,  sheltfiing 
pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's highest  mountain,  througli  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness,  the  land  of  Prince  Cliarlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

//  these  tours  are  not  in  your  itinerary, 
your  visit  to  Europe  is  wasted— tell  your 
Triirel  Ayeut  to  include  theui,  or  apply 
direct  lo 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

" The  Royal  Route"  Tours 
119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


WICKER  PALESTINE 

Tni  ID  C  B A 1  TLE  FIELDS 
lUUIViJ   PASSION  PLAY 

"  Travel  Free  From  Worry  " 

INCLUSIVE  C0ST-M9S  TO  $1,285 

Write  to-day  for  1922  itineraries 

THE  WICKER  TOURS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


I 


n  England— 

do  as  England  does  !  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiiing  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country  ;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  Scotland. 

Charm  ofEnglana 

other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information    free    on  appUcation. 

John  Fairman,  A|{eiit 
London  £1  INorIb  Western  Railway 
200c  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


EUROPE 

Independent  and  party  travel 
to  Every  European  Country 

Special  tours  to  Norway,  Swedeui 
and  the  North  Cape. 
Write  for  Booklet  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


'^r'llK  lieanly,  fHSoiiuttion,  and  iiiys- 
A  tery  of  tlie  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  <|iukintent  and  moat  interestinK  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  olil  age  ciistoiuB 
pievnil.   Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Tiatllc  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information 
Kilci  («r  a  tinile  room  wilhool  bilh  and  wilh  3  mealt, 
t^-fi  in  rilt»«  Knil  nnnnlitr  ffsoTK.  $4  .S  in  ihf  coonltT 


i 


See  Switzerland! 

The  land  of  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  the  vacationist. 
Americans  touring  Switzer- 
land need  no  passport  vis6. 
Send  for  complimentary 
packet  No.  103  containing 
a  wealth  of  information. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS] 

241  Fifth  Avenue      New  York] 

When  You  Go  To 
SWITZERLAND 

by  all  means  include  a 
visit  to  the  fair  city  of 

GENEVA 

WITH  THE  MONT  BLANC 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  Uni- 
versity town  of  Geneva  is  one 
of  tlie  most  attractive  and 
interesting  cities  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  occupies  a 
delightful  position,  command- 
ing the  loveliest  views  of  lake 
and  mountain — including  the 
whole  of  the  Mont  Blanc — and 
its  climate  is  agreeable  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

International  Gordon  Bennett 
balloon  race  August  6th. 

For  information  and  literature 
apply  to  Official  Inquiry  Office, 
9  Place  des  Bergues,  Geneva,  or 
the  Swigs  Federal  Railroads, 
241  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Europe  Beckons 

THK  BEST  MODERATK  PRICED  TOUKS 

WU'f/:?:  TOURS  ^^'Vl^'i'..""' 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

an  organizer  of  a  atuall  party.  Kstablialied  iHlHi. 
Babcock's  Touus.  I'i  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


will  be 


TRAVEL  IN  1922 

Our  large  variety  of  European  Tours  for 
the  coming  summer  surely  includes  the 
very  one  that  will  meet  your  travel  needs. 
Write  us  at  once.  Limited  parties 
enrolling  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


AUTO  TOURS 


ENGLISH  lINOHRGKADtrATK 

would  conduct  tours  in  Kuroi>e  in  his  high- 
class  auto,  June  to  Septeniliei  ^3  oi- 1  persons, 
Please  "  ' 

Barnabas 


uto,  June  to  septemOei ,  J  oi-  4  persons, 
write  early  to  D.  GUNSTON, !)  Saint 
bas  Koad,  C.inibridge,  Kngland. 


MUSIC  LOVERS' PILGRIMAGE 

To  Europe,  June  23  to  Sept.  2.  Cathedral 
and  orchestral  music;  ojieras.  Inspirational 
leadership  to  the  great  music  centers. 

INTKIICOLLKGIATE  TOURS 
<(5A  Franklin  St.,    BoHton,  Mass. 


EUROPE  -  PASSION  PLAY 

June  'Z'Z      78  Days 
Two  vacancies  in  small  private  party,  visit- 
ing England.  Holland,  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Italy, 
Switzenand,  Belgium  and  France.  Moderate 
cost.   Aiiply  at  once. 
VALLIERE  O.  DECKKH,  Mesa,  Arizoim. 


THE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
Announces: 

The  special  charter  of  the  Great 
Cunarder — R.M.S. 

MAURETANIA 

the  fastest  and  most  luxurious 
of  ocean  steamers  for 

A  WINTER  CRUISE 

of  unprecedented  interest 
TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  from  New  York 
February  10th,  1923 

Detailed  announcements  and  deck 
plans  on  request.  Applications 
will  be  given  preference  in  the 
order  received 

Address 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
65  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  (eo^^iftVLs)  $725 

FROM  MONTREAL  JUNE  30 

England,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  Oberammergau 
(Passion  Play),  Austriii,  Italy  (iucluUing 
.Vaples),  Switzerland,  Fiance,  Belgium. 

MENTOR  TOURS  '^'^S'fc'tS.?'.'^- 


Ideal  summer  tour  through  EUROPE 
Two  vacancies  in  small  private  party. 
Moderate  cost.  Send  for  itinerary.  Keser, 
Tours,  171  S.  O-xford  St.,  lirooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Special  EnglishTour 

to  include 

Famous  Cathedrals 

Literary  Shrines 

Scotch  and  English  Lakes 

The  European  Summer  School 
OUR        Scholarly  leaders 

TOURS     Interpretive  talks 
Have       Interesting  routes 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


Health  Resorts 


BYRAM  LAKE  HEALTH  FARM  "^i"',?*" • 

Among  bi'autiful  Westchester  Hills. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Ideal  for  rest  aud 
recuperation.  Outdoor  sleeping,  if  desired. 
Tennis,  dancing,  boating  and  fishing.  Milk, 
epgs  and  vegetablea  from  own  farm.  Special 
diets.  Medical  attention,  electric  bath  and 
mas.sagft.  Special  rates  for  season.  New  Vork 
office,  131  East  56tli  St.    Plaza  4973. 


Tli»  Roorlisc  I'»ri.s  Hill,  Me.  Rest 
1  lie  DcCLllCS  Honieforseini-invalidsand 
those  needing  rest  and  change  of  scene.  22 
miles  from  Poland.  Same  White  Mt.  sceneiyT 
HiiO  ft.  altitude.  Children  made  welcome  at  «eu- 
ar.ite  cottage.  Booklet.  .\nna  SHErAKU.  R.  S. 


Country  Board 


Summer  Boarders  Wanted  fJm  "hmue; 

good  board  and  rooms ;  iiioilci  ate  pi  icea. 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  East  'Ihctforcl,  \'t. 


Apartments 


Attractive  apartment,  furnished,  3i 
floor  front.  Large  living-room,  bedroom,  an 
biith.  Fifties  near  shops  and  theaters.  $11 
monthly.  Short  or  long  terms.  7,4.13,  OutlooH. 


■'O  SITBI.ET-  Furnished  a|«rtment.  i  •'I 
a   master's  hedroonis,  bath,  drawing-rooni, 
diniiig-rooin,  hall,  kitchen,  maid's  room,  hath 
room.  W.  .'ifith  St.  noarStli  Ave.  7,34.'>,  Outlook. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


LOUR  LODGE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 
FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

Golf,  tennis,  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
iTrite  for  booklet  to 
AUBREY  BROWN,  DIGBY 


COLORADO 


WHEN  You  Think  of  a  Cool  and 
Comfortable  Vacation — Consider 
Denver's  largest  and  best  furnished  hotel 

The  Shirley-Savoy 


Moderate  Prices. 


Ceutrally  located. 


The  HOMESTEAD 


Write  for  lie.iired  information. 

EUROPE 

rJ:_  L,,_„L     Well-known  West 
LainDUrgn    End  Boarding Estab- 
59  Manor  Place      lishiuent.  Miss  Slight 

MAINE 

Bailey 
IslaiKl, 
Maine 

v..  ieenth  season  opens  Jvine  19th.  Address 
M.  K.  HAZELL,  41IS  W.  12-M  ^t..  N.  Y.  City. 

"LE  CHALET" 

Mount  Pitgah  French  School 

■  tlibay  Harbor,  Me.  French  life  in 

till  and  restful  siirrouudings.  French 
-II  in  the  house.  For  i»articulars  address 

Rii>-i-at,  66  Pitman  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

\MP  ALAMOOSOOK.  ■  East 
^  Orland,  3Ie.  For  adults.  Boating.fish- 
_  rramping,  tennis.  Good  food,  good  beds, 

;  ■  ■jmpany.  Write  for  booklet,  iliss  E.  M. 
I  '    K.  a  lialdwin  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

THE  HIGH  ROCK 

Ogunquit,  Me.  Near  bathing  beach  and 
l  ine  w  oods,  ilodem  improvemeiits.  Booklet. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CHARLESGATE 

(ine  of  Boston's  ''Idest  and  best  resi- 
dential hotels,  overlooking  the  Park 
and  Charles  River.  Cool  and  coni- 
f  oi-table  accommodations  for  tourists. 

HERBERT  G.  SUMMERS,  Mgr. 

^  Also  operating  the  a 

m  Cliff  Hotel  4 

W  AND  COTTAGES  ^ 

I    North  Scituate  Beach,  Mass. 


S  miles  from  Boston. 
•  On  the  Ocean  Front  " 


CAPE  COD  pIn"^ 

COTUIT.  MASS. 

Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  Ideal 
place  for  summer.  Own  garden. CD. Crawford. 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 
Opens  .lune  17.  Elevation  1.4iiO  feet. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Saddle  Riding.  Orchestra 
Ifexirahle  Cottaijen  trUh  hotel  nerviise. 
L.  A.  TWOROGER,  Manager 
Whiter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  cjuiet.  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Opens 
June  Hth.  Private  baths.  l)e.scriptive  book- 
let. 18th  season. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  i\Z..) 

^  ine  location.  Hot  and  coM  rniining  water  in 
nearly  all  bedroomJi.  Private  batlia.  Sun-room. 
Onr  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


y  K  \\  H  A  M  I'  .S  H  T  R  E 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Orerlookins  KIAfBAM.  I.AKK 
near  the  White  Moniitaiiis 
[ITie  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
tbout,  where  you  could  rf^st  and  enjoy  your- 
'»elf— boating,  bathing,  fishin;;.  t<-iinifl,  horse,- 
|0«ck  riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
wound  the  carnp-flre.  Private  cnbiiis.  Address 
H.  C.  BEJfIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


Hotels  and  Resorts       Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  ISth  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 
FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  housekeeping  and  non-housekeeping 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
aquaplaning,  saddle-horses,  dancing. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  liVeylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  .Mth  St. 
Plaza  31HJ.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  Hotel  Russell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

■West  73<1  St.,  throngh 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 

3110  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
lefineiuent  combined  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ^.^^^t 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Koome 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  S3.. 511  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


I — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which  to  stay — 

Single  rooms,  use  of  bath,  H1.50  &  H'2 
Snite.parlor,  bedroom  and  bath,  for?, 

S4  &  So  daily 
Parlor,  2  bedrooms  and  bath,  4  or  .'> 
persons,  SO  &  S~  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARI  IES 

HOTEL GLENDENING 

202  WEST  103a  STREET 


.^(rj>.^  oitJiifrOiiiIliriatJwnii  Snb/idi/  SUi. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  iu  the  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  live  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

Interbrook  Lodge  and  Cottages 

Keeiie  Valley,  N.  Y.  In  pines  and  spnices, 
heart  of  ints.,  beautiful  location,  4iW-acre  farm 
in  connection  w  ith  house.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet.   818  and  820.   M.  E.  LUCK,  Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Buniham  Cottaf;e  Settlement,  Essex- 
011  Lake  Chaiii|>laiii.  otters  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  shore  in  a  locality 
with  a  remarkable  record  for  liealthfiihiess. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  Tlie  boating  is  safe, there  are 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  iioint.sof 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  easily  access- 
ible. Ref.  reoiiired.  For  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodging  address  Miss  .Margaret 
Filler,  Club  Mgr.,  17»  E.  72d  St.,  New  York. 

For  r>articulais  regarding  cottage  rentals 
write  John  B.  Buniham, 233  B'way,New  York. 


Sunset  Camp 

Adironda<!ks.    Write  for  booklet  an<l  refer- 
ence. Cottages  in  connection  with  the  camp. 
CNXETT,  Prop.,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


R.  BE 


KEENK  VALLEY  INN,  Keene 
Valley.  N.  V.  Altitude  1,2<K)  ft.  Mtn. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capacity  l>ii.  J18 
week  up.  Illiis.  booklet.  W.  W.  Black,  Prop. 


NEW  YORK 


FENTON  HOUSE 


jes 

Altitude  l,r>ll  ft.   A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.    Write  for  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N.  V. 


HURRICANE  LODGE 


an<l 

C'ottaRes 

IN  THE  AOlRONOaCKS 
Hiirricaiif ,  Essei  Co.,  N.  >. 

Comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 
tude 1,8(111  feet.  Extensive 
verandas  overlooking  Keene 
Valley.  Trout  fishing.  Caiup- 
'^-r>«-~'"  iiig.  Swimming  pool.  Golf 
links;  mile  course  H  well-kept  greens.  Tennis 
and  croquet.  Fresh  veget.'ibles.  Fine  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  all  improvements.  Seji- 
ariite  suites  and  single  rooms.  Ojien  from  June 
lOtli  to  October  1st.  Address  until  May  1st  K. 
Belknap,  613  Clarendon  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


i\m  (ibavtfem  3nn 

KEW  GARDENS.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
18  minulet  from  Penn  Station,  New  York 
City.    Residential  American  Plan  Hotel. 

In  the  country  convenient  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Wonderful  for  the  '-kiddies." 

Radio  Concerts 
Golf-Ri<linj;—l)ancing:— Tennis 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEiMENT 

Geo.  H.  Wartman,  Retident  Manager 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Tennis. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDonnell.  Prop. 


ROSEMARY  FARMS 

aionticello,  Siillivau  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  REST  OR  RECREATION 
A  beautiful  and  thorouglily  modern  rest  re- 
sort offering  the  advantages  of  simple,  nat- 
ural living  combined  with  best  food,  pure  air, 
and  quiet.  Attractive  bungalows  for  outdoor 
sleeping.  Own  farm  produce.  Rates  mod- 
erate. Booklet.  A.  A.  ACKLAND,  Prop. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for  2  or  3  weeks  or 
months,  ui  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  home.  Where  the  breeze 
seldom  stops  blowing;  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  and  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.   Do  you  know  that 

POINT  O' WOODS,  L.  I. 

only  .50  miles  from  New  Y'ork,  is  such  a  place  ? 
Direct  inquiries  to  C.  W.  NASH.  Sopl.,  Point  0'  Woods,  L  I 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Tbe  Hotel  with  the  incomparable  situation 

On  the  crest  of  the  Alleglianies  in  the  prime- 
val forest,  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
holes  of  wonderful  golf ;  bathing,  boating, 
canoeing,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager, 


VERMONT 


CHE,STER,Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
ful summer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  ;  broad 
piazza,  croquet,  fine  io:ids.  Terms  reasonable. 
Refs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sargeant. 


Real  Estate 


CANADA 


FOR  SALE 

MOOSE      DEER  BEAR 

The  best  location  for  a 

HUNTING  LODGE 

in  Western  Ontario 

H  mile  sand  beach.  White  pine,  balsam, 
Norway.  Excellent  springs. 
Good  fishing.  100  acres  it  desired. 
R.  F.  SUTTON,  Ft.  Frances,  Ont. 


CONNECTICUT 

FOR  RENT  I^oYtToI^ 

In  the  Berkshire  Foothills 

100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Modem  plumb- 
ing. Open  fireplace.  $2.')0,  furnished,  for  sea- 
son. Dr.  E.  M.  FooTE,  11!)  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  — North  Cornwall,  Conn. 
Comfortable  9-room  furnished  house. 
Elevation  1,200  ft.  Shade  trees.  Lake  X  mile 
distant.  Healthful  for  children.  7,37!),  Outlook. 


For  Rent,  Roxbury,  Conn.,  among  beautiful 
Litchfield  Hills,  furnished  old-fashioned  7- 
room  home  of  school  principal.  Three  months, 
J150.  References  required.  R.  S.  BURNAP. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


Magnificent  Country  Home 

Plca.santly  situated  on  the  beautiful  Coiinec 
ticut  River,  iu  the  town  of  Portland,  on  the 
Boston  and  .\ew  York  Airline  R.R.,  1.^  miles 
south  of  Hartford.  In  excellentcondition.very 
substantially  built.  1«  large  rooms,  ch-ctric 
lights  and  ga8,city  water  purestand  l)e.stiii  the 
State,  ami  all  other  conveniences.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  inspect  this  very  attractive  home, 
which  is  to  be  soldata^reat  bargain?  Would 
be  very  gl.ad  to  show  this  iiropeity,  also  other 
Real  Estate  for  Sale. 

WALTER  GILDERSLEKVE,  Allyn  House, 
Room  .56,  Charter  7.180  Hartford,  Conn. 


To  Rent— Attractive  summer  cottage  on 
'  L.  I.  Sound.  !)  rooms,  bath.  Golf  links.  Select 
colony.  Ideal  place  for  children.  Convenient 
railroad  coniiectioiiH  New  York.  7,.371, Outlook. 

MAINE 


FOR  RENT— BAR  HARBOR 

Schooner  Head,  finest  inhabited  headland 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  less  than  ten  minutes 
from  wharf  and  post  office.  The  owners  de- 
sire to  rent  the  estate  as  a  whole  to  group  of 
friends  or  connected  families.  Two  large  cot- 
tages, one  medium,  two  bungalows.  Garages, 
stables,  squash  court,  half-tide  swimming 
pool.  All  tlie  gayety  of  Bar  Harbor  and  com- 
plete protection  from  it.  both  optional. 
 R.  W.  HALE,  60  State  St.,  Boston. 


On  Highland  Lake  ^^iLfJie"' 

in  foothills  lof  White  Mts.,  among  the  jiines. 
for  rent,  $400  tor  season,  attractive  fumishej 
summer  home,  completed  in  1920  for  owner's 
exclusive  use.  For  full  information  address 
NORMAN  H.  LIBBY,  Bridgton,  Maine. 


CaiiKleii,  Me.  For  rent,  fully  furnished, 
several  higli-cla.ss  .seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now.  Photos,  )>lans, and  full  descrip- 
tion. J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  Newtoiiville,  .Mass. 


To  Rent — Furnished 

CASTInC  MAINE 

An  ideal  family  place 
for  the  season. 

TWO-STORY  HOUSE 

of  9  rooms  (4  of  them  chambers)  and  bath. 
Located  near  but  not  at  the  water's  edge ; 
it  is  all  the  more  desirable.  Has  fire- 
place, covered  piazza.  Equipped  with 
electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Should 
you  wish  to  extend  your  stay  until  late 
in  the  season,  the  house  is  ideal,  being 
fitted  with  hot-water-lieat  equipment. 
The  rental  i>rice  is  reasonable.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 
H.  W.  C,  1153  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Phriefmae  Cnva  Fully  furnished, 
\^nriSiniaS  y^Ove  dry,  well-heated 
cottage,  4  bedrooms,  open  fire,  piano,  glass- 
enclosed  porch,  rowboat.  S2.50  season.  Rev. 
JOHN  H.  STRONG,  Christmas,  Me. 


Ogunquit,  Me.,  Cottage  for  Rent 

4  double  and  1  single  master  bedrooms,  3  b.ith- 
rooms,liviiig-room  23x2.5,diuing-room,  pantry, 
kitchen,  laundry.  Accommodations  for  3  ser- 
vants. Attractively  furnished,  every  modern 
convenience.  Ideally  located,  wonderful  view 
of  country  and  water.  Garage.  7,377,  Outlook. 

PEMAQUID,  ME. 

KOR  SALK  OR.  RENT 

Finest  estate  on  Maine  Coast.  Large  Colonial 
house.  Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  drives. 
W.  G.  TIBBETTS.  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 


Pemaquid  Point  or  Round  Pond,  Me. 

Fiirnisliert  Cottages  For  Rent 
Apply  H.  H.  Chamberlain,  Round  Pond.  Me. 

QuaintjArtistic  Farmhouse 

ON  ANDROSCOGGIN  LAKE 

Tlireejacres,  modern  conveniences,  moderate 
price.  Box  19,  Wayne,  Jle. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  RENT,  modern  bungalow.  Ash- 
field,  Mass.  Exceptional  hilltop  view, 
simple  conveniences,  1.700  ft.  alti..  eultnrei 
community,  suitable  for  college  professor, 
artist,  school-teacher.  8300  for  seasmi.  .\ddiess 
John  Dickinson,  912  Secnrity  Bldg.,  Los  Angelfs.  Cal. 

For  rent  at  Pontoosuc  Lake,  Berkshires 

Ne.ir  Pittsfield.  Beautiful  views,  restful. 
Two  .Vroom  cottages,  one  8-room.  Fireplaces, 
garage.  Rates  $140-8180,  2  months.  Address 
"6,"  67  Kuss  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Real  Estate 


MASSACHUSETTS 

An  Attractive  Summer  Residence  in 
Becket,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

FOR  SALE,  with  garage  for  two  cars, 
vegetable  garden,  apple  oichard,  flowei'  gar- 
den, nnexcelled  artesian  well  water.  House, 
Swiss  chalet  architecture,  11  rooms,  3  bafli- 
rooins,  screened  dining-porch  and  sleeping- 
porches.  Only  a  few  minutes  from  village 
stores  and  i-ailwav  station.  State  road  all  tlie 
n  av  from  Pittsfie'ld,  Lenox,  and  Springfield. 
Altitudel,4IKIft.  Beautiful  view  of  surround- 
ing hills.  *'or  information  address  E.O.Sutton, 
I  J  Ingraham  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berkshire  Hills     Furnished  houses 

lor  summer.  Farms  and  estates  for  sale. 
S.  E.  TENNEV,  VVilUamstown,  Mass. 


For  Sale 

CAPE  COD  SHORE 

nearly  X  mile  frontage 

East  Orleans,  Mass. 

■50  acres  on  Bay  emptying  in  Atlantic  Ocean. 
House,  14  rooms,  'i  bathrooms ;  recently  done 
over  :  also 'J  other  houses.  Garage,  barn ;  beau- 
tiful view.  Good  shooting,  fishing,  boating.and 
possibilities  for  golf.  Address  L.  VERNON 
BPaGGS,  M  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Renl,E.Northfield.  Mass.  f  °nf«™; 

June,  July,  to  Aiigust  14th,  6-room  cottage, 
among  the  pines.  Running  water,  bath.  Mrs. 

H.  S.  Bruce,  144  Garfield  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Many  Beautiful  Cottages  for  Rent 
White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Address  Karl  P.  Abbott,  Bethlehem.  N.  H. 

For  Rent  at 

Dublin,  N.  H. 

Two  Fully  Ap- 
pointed Houses 

Charmingly  located  at  elevation  of  1,600 
feet  on  watershed  line  between  Connecticut 
ami  Merrimac  Rivers,  commanding  extended 
views),  including  Mt.  Monadnock.  Best  of 
water  and  modern  plumbing.  Three  hours 
from  Boston  ;  sleeper  from  New  York  City 
to  Keene,  13  miles  distant.  Full  details  about 
houses  from  owner,  F.  E.  FROTHINGHAM, 
H»  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  lor 
booklets.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Jleinlqiiarleis  Lakf  iSniiapi'i:  Real  Estate 

PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 

I'  lM  uished  Bungalow,  7  rooms,  bath,  enclosed 
piii/.za.  electricity;  lovely  scenery,  fine  air; 

niile.s  from  town  on  liill  in  Farover  Farm, 
r.ent  S'iOO  for  season,  or  $100  per  month.  Amily 
t.j  M.  H.  Pierson,  22  HiUyer  St.,  Orange,  N. .). 

SQUAM  LAKE,N.H.  r^V.^;. 

futiiislied camp.  8room8.  ;i sleeping  porches,  HO 
ar-res  pine  woods,  tennis  court  and  noatliouse. 
Apply  I'oole&Seabnry,  Ti  Water  St.,  Boston. 

Wnnalanret  N  H  T<)  ItKNT 
nonaiancei,  n.  n.  Furnished  cottage.  8 
rooms ;  bathrooms,  oi>en  fires ;  ice,  wood.  Cool 
nights ;  no  hay  fever.  At  foot  of  trails  of  Sand- 
wich Range.  Hotel  accessible.  $3'i5  for  sum- 
mer. Miss  A.  Walton,  Hotel  Ludlow,  Boston. 

Cottages  for  lent,  .5,  8  and  Id  rooms.  Altitude 

I,  ;iiiilt.  loo  miles  mt.  trails.  Arthur'!'.  Walden. 

NEW  JERSEY 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

On  Metedec(»nk  River,  near  Bayliead ; 
iif«,  furnislied  (»-room  hous)' ;  2-(;ar  garage; 
liot  iin<l  cold  water.    Address  (i.lWl),  Outlook. 

Morristown,  N.J. 

Immu   lease,   10   rooms,  elegantly  furniHlied, 
iiMi  .Is,  .luiie.    Reasonable.   7, ii;i,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


For  Rent  for  the  Summer.  E.xceptionally 
fine  furnished  home  in  foothills  of  Adiron- 
dacks.  W  rite  for  particulars  and  photographs. 
C.  E.  Van  Ornam,  Esaex-on-Lake  Cliamplain. 


ADIRONDACK  COTTAGES 

at  Keeiie  Valley,  N..Y. 
FOR   RENT.     Beautifully    located  in 
wood.  Very  modern,  furnished  throughout. 
From  $400  to  «1, •-'(10.    W.  H.  OTIS. 


Adirondack  Bungalow  Camps,  furnished 

For  Gentiles  only.  4  to  6  rooms  and  bath.  Run- 
ning water.  $1.50  to  $10.5  for  season.  Sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Fine  center  for  tour- 
ing. Supplies  convenient.Tnbercular  cases  not 
accepted.  Almon  Ward,  Jay,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  6-room  cottage  in  village  IX 
miles  Chateaugay  Lake.  Running  water ; 
garden  plot ;  small  poultry  house.  Built  1914, 
never  rented.  $1,400.  Address  Miss  Charlotte 
C.  Merrill,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines,  furnished. 
Sand  beach  for  children.  $300  for  season. 

Photos  and  floor  plans  on  request. 
C.  H.  E.^STON,  1  Broadway.  New  York. 


I  Pniv^-no  one  mile  from  Hiiletts. 
Lake  beorge  ^or  Rent,  fiUl  season, 

8-room  shore  cottage.  Fully  furnished ;  run- 
ning water,  ice,  wood,  garden,  boats,  fireplace, 
large  porch.  Restricted  community.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
KEMP,  32  Nassau  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Long  Island  Front  Properties  for 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c. 

P  n>  .j^rth-\        Real  Estate 
(^jUuJ^"^  J  MATTITUCK,  L.  1. 


At  Point  O'  Woods,  L.  I. 

On  Great  .South  BeacU 

Furnished  cottage  to  rent.  Six  large  cool 
bedrooms  {three  with  running  water),  sleep- 
ing-porch, broad  piazza,  view  of  ocean,  bav 
and  woods.  June  1  to  Sept.  30.  $9(Ki.  C.  C. 
JJIILLER,  43  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  John  24.54. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE 


Three  acres  of  land  with  fruit  orchard,  four- 
room  and  bath  brick  house,  furnished  with 
antique  furniture ;  also  attractively  furnished 
studio  and  garage.  Three  minutes  from  the 
lake.  Beautiful  private  location.  Cash,  $4,800. 
Nine  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  Apply  to  E.  G.  DORSHIMER, 
Postmaster,  Saylorsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


tage  (B  rooms)  on  small 
lake  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  160  miles 
from  N.  Y.,  5  miles  from  Liberty  Highway, 
near  R.R.  station.  Livuig-room  18x24,  piazza 
12x36.  Sleeping-porch.  Spring  water.  Fur- 
nished. 2  boats.  Price  $2,100.  L.  B.  BROWN, 
184  Joralemou  St.,  Bklyu.,  N.  Y.  Triangle  4842. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


NEW  York  City— Professional  women  and 
ladies  visiting  the  city  July  4  to  Aug.  16. 
Transient  or  permanent.  Address  Secretary, 
17  East  86th  St. 


BUSIN ESS  OPPORTUN ITIES 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
Scliool  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


ROOMS   TO  RENT 


84— Near  park.  Clean,  bright.  References. 
Couple  .$15.  Schuyler  2661. 

TWO  large,  furnished  rooms,  batli.  to  3nt>- 
let  .Tune  to  October,  1922.  Apply  St.  Hubert 
Hotel,  120  West  57th  St.,  Apartment  61. 

BEAUTIFUL  front  suite  for  gentleman- 
living-room  and  bedroom.  54  Morningside 
Drive,  corner  116th  St.,  Apartment  51.  Quiet, 
comfortable,  near  restaurants  and  subway. 
References. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  dt-airable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correapoiideiice.  sheets  \\v^\ 

grade  note  paper  an<l  lint  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  iiddresa  i>04tpaia  $l.5(i. 
Samples  on  recpiest.  You  can  huy  cheaper 
.stationnry,  but  do  you  want  to  7  Lew  ia,  ■J84 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

KOKSl  |»)Htpai«l.  '-'(lit Hlipct-H bond  notepaper 
and  It'll  eiivcloitf'^j  in  iiit»'i|  u  itb  your  name 
antl  uildrfH.s.  (rood  piijMT  ;iiid  tir«t-cla88  work. 
Samples  Htutiip.  INI.  <_'.  Harp,  Lan.>fiii<;bur^, 
N.  V. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENC I E 

W  ANTED— Competent  teachers  for  |>ulilic 
and  nrivHte  b<-1iooIs.  Calls  <'onitiig  every  day. 
8eiia  for  cirtMilars.  Albany  'l  euclieiH'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  lionsekeeiieis, 
HO<-ial  vvcnkerH.  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Proi  iileiice,  R.  1.  liox  'i  K.iist  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  l(i  .lac  U.s.m  Hall.  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.   Address  Providence. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED— Experienced  headworker  for 
well  established  settlement  occupying  stra- 
tegic educational  position  in  large  Eastern 
city.  Open  September  1.   1,469,  Outlook. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail 
clerks,  $13;J  to  $11*2  month.  Write  for  free 
specimen  questions.  Columbus  Institute, 
B-4,  Columbus,  O. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Competent  woman  to  cook  and 
serve  meals  for  party  in  Adirondack  camp. 
Would  take  mother  with  daughterold  enough 
to  help  her.  July  to  October,  vy rite  to  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Geyer,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

UPSTAIRS  maid  and  waitress.  Private 
home.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Badger,  9it  Argvle  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Mother's  helper.  Desirable 
permanent  position  for  capable  young  woman. 
Suburban  home  near  Reading.  State  salary. 
Mohican  Lodge,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

MEDICAL  st>ident,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, desires  position  as  camp  iiliysician. 
References.  1,500,  Outlook. 

RESIDENT  nurse.  Miss  Spence's  School 
would  relieve  other  nurses  for  vacations  dur- 
ing summer.  Free  .lune  1.  1,5^8,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED,  by  young  man,  position  in 
summer  camp.  Expenses  only.  Six  years' 
experience.  Second  class  Scout.  Can  tutor 
Latin,  algebra.  Box  46,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

EXPERIENCED  physical  educator  and 
social  worker,  available  .lune  1  for  church, 
institutional,  community,  club,  or  social  wel- 
fare work.  1,514,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY,  stenographer.  Educated, 
experienced  woman  wants  position  school, 
institution,  hotel,  professional  person,  where 
home  is  included.  1,523,  Outlook. 

LADY  of  large  experience  and  established 
character,  who  has  qualifications  which  would 
enable  her  to  undertake  a  business  or  personal 
mission  to  any  part  of  the  world,  would  like 
an  engagement  requiring  tact,  judgment,  and 
confidential  treatment.  Personal  interview. 
Reference.  1 .540,  Outlook. 

MASSEUSE-SECRETARY.  Swedish  grad- 
uate, linguist,  secretarial  training,  experi- 
enced traveler,  seeks  engagement.  1,547, 
Outlook. 

Companions  and  Doniestic  Helpers 

TEACHER,  woman  of  refinement,  ac- 
quainted with  art  and  architecture,  would  go 
abroad  as  guide  or  companion  for  summer. 
References  exchanged.  1,413,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  teacher,  desires  home 
with  family  during  July  and  August  at  sum- 
mer resort,  to  help  with  children.  1,468, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  college  graduate,  desires 
travel  abroad  with  family  as  companion  or 
tutor.  References  exchanged.  1,.517,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  having  thirty  years'  experience 
in  household  matters  wishes  position  as 
liousekeeper  in  family  where  maids  are  kept 
or  assistant  housekeeper  in  institution.  l,51:t. 
Outlook. 

WANTED  by  American  Protestant  widow, 
refined,  educated,  managing  housekeeper 
private  home  where  maid  is  employed.  1,.515, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION.  French  woman,  highest 
American  references.  Willing  to  travel  or 
tutor.  1,518,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated,  French  young  wo- 
man would  act  as  companion  here  or  abroad. 
Nice  home  and  surroundings  more  essential 
than  salary.  1,520,  Outlook. 

NURSE,  5  years'  private  and  institutional 
experience,  position  for  summer,  companion 
or  camp  work  preferred.  College  training, 
experienced  traveler,  young,  no  ties.  Refer- 
ences. 1.522,  Outlook. 

Y'OUNG  man,  college  graduate  and  high 
school  teacher,  available  June  26  as  travel- 
ing companion  for  boys.  1,527,  Outlook. 

YOUNG,  refined  lady  (Holland). Protestant, 
Rl)eaking  French,  German,  English,  and  Ital- 
ian, secretarial  training,  wishes  position  as 
companion  to  lady.  1..525,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  English,  German, 
sunny  disposition,  useful  companion,  excel- 
lent traveler,  desires  position.  Couple  or 
gentleman.  Quality  references.  l,.523,Outlook. 

DRIVING  for  private  family  during  sum- 
mer by  young  man  in  college.  Six  years' 
experience.  References.  1,.508,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  housekeeper  or  comtianion. 
Willing  to  travel,  devoted  to  children.  Capa- 
bleof  taking  entire  responsibility  of  servants, 
ere.  K,\rf(>tional  referen<-es.  Miss  MacCuUey, 
:;'.)lii  Siuuc  e  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TE,\C11ER,  college  woman,  good  person- 
ality, summer  work  ;  travel,  companion.  Ref- 
erences. M.  S.  Thomas,  321  Rye  Rea<'h  Ave., 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

TEACHER  making  second  trip  to  Califor- 
nia end  of  June  will  act  as  chaperon  or  <:om- 
puiiion.  1,510,  Outlook. 

COf.l.EdlC  girl  desires  position  as  compan- 
ion and  tutor  summer  months.  Refined  sur- 
riMuiiliu,;-!  considered  above  salary.  1,.512, 
Outlook. 

(JENTLEWOM AN'  with  experience  desires 
|)08ition  as  assistant  to  mother  with  care  of 
children  over  two.  I,.5;i6,  Outlook. 

LADY  as  practical  nurse  and  companion ; 
willing  to  travel.  1,.534,  Outlook. 

TO  supervise  or  manage  household,  prefer- 
ably out  of  town.  1,.)3.5,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COMPANION  or  chaperon.  Cultured,  edl 
cated  young  woman,  musician.  Excellen 
references.  Address  1,.531,  Outlook. 

POSITION  desired  for  September-Colleff 
or  school  management.  Training :  Teacher 
College,  Columbia  University.  Experience) 
manager  halls,  dining  hall,  in  colleges  ant 
schools.  1,.511,  Outlook. 

TWO  young  women,  experienced  teachers 
desire  employment  together  for  summsc 
Would  travel  with  family,  do  vac^ation  school 
work,  or  (rare  for  home  in  absence  of  familv 
1,.541,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  household  aasistani 
or  governess.  Address  1,477,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  companion  for  summer- 
well  qualified.  References  exchanged.  1,546 
Outlook. 

TWO  refined  women  desire  positions  ai 
chambermaids  in  first-class  summer  resort 
Languages.   1,.543,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  young  woman  college  grad 
nate,  summer  position  as  coiniiauion-tntor  t< 
one  or  more  girls  in  their  teens :  preferabi} 
seashore  or  mountains.  Address  E.  T.  W, 
Box  132,  Eldora.  Iowa. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TEACHER  of  industrial  work,  wide  experi 
ence,  capable,  desires  position  in  school  ol 
institution  by  September  or  before.  1,.5.5H 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE  student,  in  school  forenooni 
at  Columbia,  trained  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  education,  desires  tutoring  or  car* 
of  one  or  more  children  during  summer  be* 
ginning  July  111.  1,5.52,  Outlook. 

TEAC  HER  desires  position  for  summer  ai 
tutor  or  companion.  Elementary  English, 
French.   1,331,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl  preparing  to  teach  want^ 
summer  position  as  tutor.  Address  Box  5a, 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York. 

COLLEGE  senior,  experienced  with  chili 
dren,  desires  position  as  nursery  goveruesa 
for  the  summer  months.  1,410,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  native  French  woman, 
college  trained,  wishes  to  make  engagement 
for  coming  year  in  college  preparatory  school 
Would  give  interview.  1,423,  Outlook. 

INSTRUCTOR  wants  position  in  private 
school  for  next  year.  Can  handle  athletics; 
experienced.  References.  No  reasonable  otter 
rejected.   Address  1,47H,  Outlook.  ' 

YOUNG  college  woman  with  severallyears' 
experience  in  teaching  college  entrance  work, 
to  tutor  in  family  or  travel.  Speaks  FreucU 
and  German  fluently.  1,516,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  teacher,  experienced  with  draw, 
ing  and  needlework,  wants  work  in  school  01 
camp.  1,510.  Outlook. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  wishes  position  ton 
summer  vacation.  Good  music  and  French. 
Highest  references.  1,506,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  position  of  trust  —  governesiv 
mother's  helper.  American.  Successful  witii 
delicate  children.   Personal  reference,  city, 

1.544,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS— Experienced  teacher  wishes 
position  for  summer.  Handwork,  physical 
education  specialty.   References  exchanged. 

1.545,  Outlook. 

HIGH  school  teacher  desires  position,  July, 
August,  as  councilor  (girls),  companion,  or 
tutor.   French,  history.   1,539,  Outlook. 

CLASSIC  AL  teacher,  gentleman,  34  years  o( 
age,  10  years'  teaching,  7  as  professor  of  Latin 
in  Western  State  university,  master's  degree 
Michigan  University,  Ph.D.  work  nearly 
competed,  desires  Latin  or  Greek  position  in 
Eastern  or  Middle  West  college.  Best  of  ref 
erences.  1.421,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  student  in  Eastern  college, 
desires  position  as  tutor  durhig  summer. 
1,435,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Defective  people  to  board.  Ad- 
dress W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  ottered  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  maint«- 
nance  is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

PROFESSIONAL  NURSE  with  good  home 
in  Ohio  college  town  will  care  for  one  or  uufre 
young  children  during  summer.  $25  per  week. 
i,;i04.  Outlook. 

MISS  Gnthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
sho|i  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples 
References.  3|iO  West  itOtli  St. 

REFINED  home  school  for  slightly  re- 
tarded children,  age  7—15  years.  Limited 
number.  70  Prospect  St.,  Portchester,  N.  V. 
Tel.  1.556  M. 

FOR  sale.  "Nonveau  Larousse  Illustrr,"» 
vols.,  *4(i;  "The  Historians'  History  of  the 
World  "  25  vols.,  $20;  411  ft.  of  hand-c.irved 
oiieu  bookcases,  ltali;in  walnut,  $800;  Duncan 
Phyfe  table,  antique  hall  chairs,  mirror,  etc., 
at  great  sacrifice.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lawrence,  61) 
West  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  to-day  for 
Free  copy  America's  leading  magazine  tor 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  soiigs. 
Instructive,  lieli>ful.  Writers  Digest,  b3i 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

BOYS  wanted.  .VMi  hova  wanted  to  sell  I  In 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  (or  selling  plan.  Carrier  l)e|.artiuent, 
The  Outlook  Coiii|>any,  .181  lioiirtn  Ave.. 
New  York  City.  . 

SUMMER  cottage  camp  for  "ttle  girls. 
Umtsuallv  .safe.  Ut-Iil,'!"'." W'r,""i^  moderate. 
Highest  references.  1.551,  Outlook. 

COPYING  done,  stories  prepared  for  press. 
1..54!i.  Outlook 
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BY  THE  WAY 

CHiLDKKN  get  fewer  hours  for  sleep 
under  the  operation  of  the  English 
Summer  Time  Act— a  law  similar  to 
our  daylight  saving  laws — according  to 
a  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  "this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Act.  but  the  fault  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  allow  their  children  to  stay 
up  till  sunset.  ...  In  a  well-regulated 
household  parents  fix  an  hour  for  the 
young  people's  going  to  bed  and  enforce 
it  rigorously.  It  has  become  of  in- 
creased importance  that  children  be  sent 
to  bed  by  the  clock  and  not  by  the  sun." 
But  English  children,  like  those  of 
America,  probably  strongly  object  to  go- 
ing to  bed  while  it  is  sVU  broad  day- 
light. 


It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  few 
of  the  British  children  above  mentioned 
have  yet  assumed  the  airs  of  a  young 
girl  described  by  a  New  York  City 
school  principal  in  an  article  in  the 
••Evening  Post."  He  says:  "I  felt  rather 
queer  when  I  saw  a  fifteen-year-old  girl 
taking  her  black  coffee  and  cigarette 
witlTthe  family  and  the  guests  and  giv- 
ing a  stately  gray-haired  gentleman  her 
opinion  about  the  modern  girl  and  the 
new  dances.  I  thought  she  might  better 
have  been  in  her  own  room  minus  coffee 
and  cigarette  and  the  opportunity  to  in- 
struct her  elders.  There  is  always  some 
way  to  protect  children  and  save  them 
from  themselves  if  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  about  it." 


"I  one  day  rode  into  the  village  of 
Jelameh,  which  stands  off  the  Nazaretli 
road,  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,"  says 
«  writer  in  the  London  "Country  Life." 
"I  saw  a  boy  making  coffee.  In  a  light 
pan  over  an  open  fire  he  roasted  the 
berries,  taking  them  out  only  when  they 
were  done  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
burnt.  He  poured  them  into  a  carved 
wooden  mortar  and  pounded  them  with 
a  pestle,  beating  time  with  the  latter  to 
a  .song.  He  then  put  on  the  fire  a  cop- 
per pot  of  water  and  let  it  boil,  then 
took  the  pot  off  and  put  in  the  coffee; 
the  pot  was  then  returned  to  the  fire  till 
there  was  such  a  fuss  and  ferment  that 
it  had  again  to  be  taken  off.  This  was 
done  three  times,  and  by  the  end  of  it 
the  water  had  got  to  the  very  vitals  of 
the  coffee.  It  was  drunk  without  sug^r 
— for  what  need  had  it  of  sugar?  A  cup 
of  this  coffee  allays  the  nerves,  clarifies 
the  brain,  and  sweetens  the  temper." 


News   pliotographers   perform  many 
daring  feats  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  they  are  seldom  recorded  as 
walking  alnio.st  literally  into  the  lion's 
mouth.    Colonel  J.  C.  B.  Statham>  in 
"Through  Angola,"  tells  of  a  lion  hunt 
in  which  the  lion,  badly  wounded,  fled 
to  the  bush.    The  hunters,  among  them 
a    photographer,    followed    the  bloody 
trail.     "The  photographer  spotted  the 
lion's  head,  looking  out  of  a  bush,  and, 
I  appealing  to  the  others  not  to  spoil  a 
I  good  chance  for  a  dramatic  photograph, 
I  fjiiietly  walked  towards  the  lion.  The 


'nTraveling  "^^-^ 


...you  will  find  that 
wherever  money  is 
used  they  are  im- 
mediately accepted. .. 


TRAVELERS 

American 

•Jd'A  Af/ocVa?ii,„  L^heques 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or 

write  for  particulars  to 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  city 


To  Summer  Resort 
Proprietors 

The  Outlook  will  devote  a  special  section  in  its  spring 
and  early  summer  issues  to  advertising  of  summer 
resorts,  tours  and  travel.  This  will  appear  every 
week  during  May,  June,  and  July.  The  issue  of 
May  24  will  be  the  Annual  Out-of- Doors  Number  con- 
taining articles  on  vacation  subjects  and  illustrations 
especially  selected.  The  corresponding  issue  of  1921 
carried   198  adverti.sements  of    hotels    and  resorts. 

Write  us  early  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  copy  suggestions 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  Nev^^  York  City 
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Di'.EsenwJein 


|^naiJHIJHTjM.IMIMIliiiTHIJMtJM!JHTHTlB^ 

Ho  W  \o  Wv  ite  y  What  to  Wr  He » 
and  Where  \o  sell. 

CuliiVafe  your  mind.  Dcx'elop 
your  literary  gxfts.Mas\ev  tKo 
art  of  self-eSpression.Make 
youi-  spare  Hmc  profifable. 
'Turn  your  ideas  inlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott" s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  ,  Rea!  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  (ree.  We  also  publish  The  Wriler't  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  vvorkers;  sample  copy  25  cents,  annual 
subscription  S3.Q0.  BesiJes  our  teaching  service,  wc  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Pleaie  Address 

the  Home  Correspondence  School  ^^^^ 

Dep't.  58.  Spiin^j^ield.Mass.        (i jfrfjM 
.lJI-LUI-LlJHlJHrJHT)BrJHimiJ|itIJH.IMTl^^^ 


GIRLS 


CAMPS 


CAMP  WEETAMOO 

LAKE  PLEASANT.  NEW  LONDON,  N.  H. 
SEVENTH  SEASON 

For  booket  address 
MISS  FLORENCE  E.  GRISWOLD,  313  Hope  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 


 BOYS'  CAMPS  

CAMP  ONAWAY,  CAPE  COD,  MASS. 

Where  your  boy  can  have  a  royal  time  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  trusted  councilors.  Switumiug,  tishing,  hiking— nil 
outdoor  sports.  Well  cooked  food.  Ownershiivsnperviaiou. 
(Jamp  limit  2U,  ages  10  to  14.   July-August  $250.  Booklet. 

W.  F.  MCALLISTER,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


Rockwood 

A  Camp  for  Boys 
CASCO,  MAINE 


/"^  D       1  J      A  select  camp  for  select 

tamp   KOCkWOOd  boj.s.^Limited,.umb.^^ 

Modern  equipment. 
Reasonable  rates.  No  e.x- 
tras.  For  circular  u  rite 
C.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  442  S.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


THE  OUTLOOK 
BOYS'  CAMPS 


HF  BAR  RANCH 

Camping  and  Horseback  Trip 
for  Boys  Through  the  Big  Horns 

A  group,  well-equipped  and  limited  to  twenty 
boys  in  charge  of  a  headmaster  and  geologist, 
will  take  a  60-day  camping  and  trail  trip  through 
the  picturesque  Big  Horn  Mountains,  starting 
about  July  1 .  Work  and  study  designed  to  build 
character  and  self-reliance,  bring  out  initiative 
and  interest  in  outdoor  life.  References  as  to 
health  and  character  required.  Address 


FRANK  O.  HORTON 


Buffalo.  Wyo. 


role  Bridge  Lamp  a  wonderful  camp  on  a 
nitn.  top  in  the  Water  Gap  region  overlooking 
tlie  Delaware,  only  90  miles  from  N.Y.  Modern 
eiiuipmeut.  Hiking,  swimming,  all  sports  su- 
pervised. For  2.5  boys,  8tol4yrs.  Booklet.  Rev. 
Wm.  E.  Palmer,  7.5  Vale Sta.,  NewHaven,Conn. 


DEER  HILL-SUMMER  SCHOOL 

lyOCiited  on  Storm  King 

Private  tutoring  tor  boys,  college  entrance  specialized,  also 
tor  advanced  class  standing.  Tennis,  golf,  country  surround- 
ings, home  garden.  12  vears'  experience.  For  circular  address 
JOHN  C.  CLARK,  Stone  School,  Cornwall-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CAMPS 


Rocky  Pond  Camp 

JN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  delightful  camp  for  men  atid  women.  Bring  the 
children,  too.  On  lake,  four  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Unspoiled  \\oods,  informal  life,  swimming,  canoeing", 
hiking.  Comfortable  floored  tents.  A  few  cabins.  Siie- 
cial  attention  to  the  table.  Abundant  fresh  food.  Sea- 
son, July  1  to  September  2,  1922. 

Or.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director,    1720  Chestnut  Si.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
After  June  17.  demons,  N.  Y. 


Bungalow  Camp,  Seal  Cove,  Mount  Desert,  Me. 

Individual  treatment  given  to  a  small  group»of  children 
and  adolescents  who  have  had  difficulties  of  adjustment  in 
their  enviromuent.  'I'lie  location  of  the  camp  on  Mt.  Desert 
has  the  advantage  of  swimming,  boating,  mountain  climbing, 
tennis  and  golf.  Special  tutoring  is  given  when  necessary. 
EDITH  R.  SPAULDING.  M.D..  413  West  2()th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  l>Ijrr. 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Kegi«tered  in  New  York  State,  otlers  a  2J<  yeara'  course— 
as  general  training  to  retlned.  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  higii  school  or  its  ennivalent.  Apply  to  the 
DirectresB  of  Nuraea,  Voukera,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL 


MEBANE.N.C. 

ESIABLISHbD  1793 

AN  IDEAL  BOYS  SCHOOL  IN  PIEDMONT  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Here,  at  Bingliaiu,  ttie  spirit  of  old-time  .Soiitlieni  hospitality  makes  each  boy  feel  genuinely  welcome. 
High  iiioraltoiie.  Military  organization,  begun  in  1861 .   Lovely  lawns,  (iyninasium.  Athletic  park.  Honor 
System,    Bil)le  emphasized,   ('elebrated  climate.    Outdoor  classes.    Limited  numbers.   Sport  in  variety, 
acres.    Summer  camp.    A  modern  school  with  an  ancient  name,  fame  and  history.    Send  for  catalogue. 
Col.  PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY,  President,  Box  3,  MEBANE,  N.  C. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

A  State  institution  in  a  inountaiiuHis  country  (the  bcMii- 
tiful  Rlack  Hills)  with  uukim  pa.H>(ed  field  facilities.  Degrees 
eranted  in  mining,  niclullurgii  al,  chemical,  civil  and  dec 
trical  engineering.  E\perienifd  teachers  and  ex<ellt'nl 
laboratory  and  library  ei|ui|iment.  Much  attention  is  given 
the  individual  student,  (iradimtes  hold  responsible  and 
remunerative  positions.  Tuition  and  fees  partiitularly  low. 

t'\tr  riitiilttij  aiitt  hdiik  of  n'rir.-i  tntifrf.-i.f 
The  State  School  of  Mines,  Box  O.  Rapid  City.  S.  D. 


BY  THE  WAY 
(  Continued) 
latter,  possibly  from  astonishment,  and 
more  probably  because,  happily  for  the 
photographer,  he  was  nearly  dead,  al- 
lowed the  man  to  approach  within  a 
few  yards  of  him.  Then  he  roared  and 
charged.  The  photographer  fled,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lion;  both  fell,  exhausted 
and  close  to  each  other.  One  of  the 
hunters  fired  and  killed  the  lion."  And 
the  photographer,  in  his  justifiable  ex- 
citement, apparently  failed  to  press  the 
button! 


Another  sporting  story  comes  from 
Santa  Catalina  Island  and  appears  in 
the  "Catalina  Islander."  It  tells  of  an 
angler  who  caught  two  tuna  fish  on  the 
same  line  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  tuna,  weighing  103 1/^  pounds,  was 
hauled  in  with  a  "half  hitch"  of  the  line 
around  its  upper  jaw.  The  fisherman 
put  his  rod  do-wn  to  assist  the  boatman 
in  getting  his  fish  aboard,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  pull  in  the  remainder  of  his 
line  found  he  had  another  fish  on  his 
hook!  The  fight  for  the  two  fish,  the 
second  of  which  weighed  98  pounds, 
lasted  tlireequarters  of  an  hour.  The 
feat  is  characterized  by  an  eye-witness 
with  pardonable  enthusiasm  as  "un- 
doubtedly the  most  unique  in  all  angling 
records." 


Here  is  an  epitaph  "with  a  difference" 
-from  the  "Ohio  Sun  Dial:" 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Ed  McGee — 
A  wiz  at  snappy  repartee. 
The  butt  of  Eddie's  sharpe.st  quip 
Packed  a  six-gun  on  his  hip! 


Apropos  of  the  above,  but  in  more 
serious  vein,  the  following  advertise- 
ment is  quoted  as  having  lately  ap-. 
peared  in  bold  type  in  a  Chicago  paper: 

I  will  pay  $1,000  to  any  one  who 
will  give  one  good  reason  wh.v  the  re- 
volver manufacturing  industry  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  America  and 
en.joy  the  facilities  of  the  mails. 

There  is  a  brief  article  on  this  subject 
which  we  venture  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  man  who  makes  this  gener- 
ous offer.  Part  of  the  article  reads, 
"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  The 
check  for  .$1,000  should  be  made  payable 
to  "The  Outlook  Company." 

J3ohemian  glassware  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  artistic  quality,  and  it  is 
now,  a  Vienna  paper  called  "Reconstruc- 
tion" reports,  to  be  treated  by  a  process 
that  will  make  it  practically  unbreak- 
able. "The  Kavalier  glass  works  in 
Bohemia  have  been  successful,"  the  re- 
port says,  "in  producing  glass  which  is 
absolutely  unbreakable  and  extremely 
difficult  to  cut,  even  with  a  diamond  or 
any  other  carborundum  stone.  It  can  be 
thrown  on  a  stone  floor  from  a  height  of 
from  three  to  four  meters,  and  used  as 
a  hammer  for  driving  nails  without  suf- 
fering the  least  damage.  Neither  is  it 
affected  by  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture." The  glass  is  manufactured  from 
a  special  kind  of  sand  which  is  found 
as  yet  only  in  limited  qiumtities. 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Current  Life 

WEDNESDAY,   MAY   24,  1922 

RECREATION  NUMBER 


PLAYGROUNDS  OF  AMERICA 

OUR  LAND  FROM  COAST  TO 
COAST  SHOWN  IN  AN  EIGHT- 
PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  SECTION 


TRAVEL 

PRICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY  FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


It'll  h' 
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SPORT 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Do  you  borrow  Garden  Hose 
or  lend  it? 

Whichever  you  do,  you  will  enjoy  Mr.  Butler's  inimitable  gar- 
den hose  story,  "  Millingham's  Gat-Fooler,"  which  we  have 
obtained  permission  to  reprint  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
friends.  32  pages  bound  in  boards  and  illustrated  with  amusing 
pictures.  Sent  FREE  to  promote  your  garden  hose  education.  This 
book  contains  no  advertising,  direct  or  inferential.  With  it  we 
enclose  a  pamphlet : 

''The  Truth  About  Garden  Hose" 

which  tells  you  how  to  know  good  hose  when  you  see  it,  how 
to  get  the  kind  of  hose  best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  how 
to  care  for  it  to  make  it  wear  as  long  as  possible.  A  book  of 
valuable  information  for  every  gardener,  florist,  garage  owner, 
or  other  user  of  hose.  Incidentally,  it  tells  you  about  our  three 
standard  brands  of  garden  hose. 

BULL  DOG  MILO 
GOOD  LUCK 

ana  explains  why  these  particular  brands  have  become  within 
5  years  the  most  widely  talked  of  hose  on  the  market,  and 
why  one  of  them  will  exactly  fit  your  garden  hose  needs.  Send 
for  these  books  today. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Portland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

/.'irr/rxl  mnkrr«  of  (liirdni  Jlim:  in  t/ir  worltl  mid  /iiiniiifiir/iirnw  of  t/ir  J'inn<iii.i  (lOOD  LUCK  fniil  jiir  riilihers 


Get  the  Full  Joy 
of  Gardening 

by  having  the  right  things  to 
work  with.  Cheap,  shabby 
hose  is  a  constant  temptation 
to  let  the  garden  go  thirsty. 
Good  hose,  properly  cared 
for,  is  a  joy  to  use  and  will 
last  for  years.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  our  three 
standard  brands  of  %ths  inch 
garden  hose  sold  at  good  hard- 
ware stores  everywhere. 

^ths  inch  is  the  right  size  for  garden 
hose.  Practically  all  house  fittings  are 
}^  inch  in  diameter  and  ^ths  hose 
will  deliver  the  water  as  fast  as  it  can 
come  through  the  pipes. 


Bull  Dog 


Highest  quality  garden  hose  made.  7 
plies  of  strong  cotton  cloth  held  to- 
gether with  live  rubber.  Lengths 
bought  14  years  ago  still  in  use. 


Good  Luck, 


Made  like  BULL  DOG,  but  with  6 
plies  instead  of  7.  Lightest  garden 
hose  to  lift  and  lightest  on  the  purse. 


Milo 


Moulded  garden  hose  with  a  corru- 
gated cover.  As  near  kinkpruuf  as 
garden  hose  can  be  made. 


TiiK  (Jirii.iM)K.    May  '.'l,  V.ril.    VdImiim'      ,  Niinihcr  -1.    I'lililislii-il  ivri'kly  by  Tlic  Oiilliiuk  (  i  .iiipiiiij  al  ."SI  K,>iiitti  Avcinu',  Ni-w  Vork.  N.  V.    Siibseriiitiou  pi  ice  if  5.(10  a  year. 
Klitcrcd  HH  HC(^oii(l-i;laHH  matli-r,  July  'Jl,  18'.«,  at  llie  I'ual  OIlU'o  at  Now  Vulk,  iukIit  the  Act  of  Maicll  :i,  1.S7'.) 
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New  models  that  are 
trae  musical  instruments 


Victrola  No.  24a 
$115 

Mahogany  or  Walnut 


Victrola  No.  2><0 
S200 

Mahogany  or  Walnut 
Victrola  No.  280,  electric,  $265 
Mahogany 


Being  musical  instru- 
ments the  first  requirement 
is  quality  of  musical  per- 
formance and  in  these  new 
models  the  design  is  deter-^ 
mined  by  their  musical 
requirements.  These 
requirements  have  been 
learned  through  twenty- 
four  years  devoted  solely 
to  the  talking-machine  art. 

See  and  hear  these  new 
Victrolas  which,  while  new 
in  design,  have  all  the 
characteristic  tone-quality 
which  has  made  the 
Victrola  pre-eminent. 


Victrola  No.  330 
$350 

Victrola  No.  330,  electric.  $415 

Mahogany 


Vi 


Victrola  No.  260 
$160 

Mahogany  or  Walnut 


Victrola  No.  300 

$250 

Victrola  No.  300.  electric.  $315 
Mahogany,  oak  or  walnut 


REG.U,  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 
Important    Look  for  these  trade-marks.   Under  the  hd.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


L  = 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WAGES  AND  PRODUCTION 


OF  late  years  there  has  been  much  talk  about  "living 
v/ages,"  and  more  recently  the  demand  has  been  made 
for  labor  that  it  must  have,  not  only  a  living  wage,  but 
a  "saving  wage"  as  well.  Minimum  figures  have  been  given, 
stating  just  how  many  dollars  a  year  a  man  must  have  in  order 
to  earn  these  wages.  The  people  using  these  phrases  and  offer- 
ing these  figures  are  almost  always  talking  about  wages  in 
terms  of  money.  And  "money  wages"  are  not  real  wages  at  all. 
Wages  are  low  br  high  depending  upoi*  whether,  translated 


into  goods,  they  will  buy  little  or  much.  Production  largelj 
determines  the  price  of  goods,  and  if  goods  can  be  produce* 
cheaply  they  can  be  sold  cheaply,  and  the  value  of  money  re 
ceived  in  exchange  for  labor  performed  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  how  much  it  will  buy. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  talking  with  a  man  recentlj 
who  said  that  his  father  had  raised  a  family  of  six  children  or 
wages  which  had  never  amounted  to  more  than  ten  dollars  j 
week.    That  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  to-day  it  would  doubtlesf 


STRAUS  BUimiNC-CHXACO  CEf^j 


Straus  Plan  Securities 
40  Years  Ago  and  Today 

Forty  years  ago  the  first  securities  safeguarded  under  the  Straus 
Plan  were  underwritten  by  us  and  sold  to  a  small  clientele  of  in- 
vestors. Today,  our  business  has  grown  to  a  nation-wide  insti- 
tution, with  offices  in  fifteen  principal  cities.  In  these  forty  years— 

We  have  sold  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  safe  invest- 
ments, without  loss  to  their  holders.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
investors  have  found  safety,  satisfaction,  freedom  from 
worry,  and  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  cash, 
in  Straus  Bonds. 

If  you  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  Straus  Plan  and  the 
reasons  for  our  record  of  40  years  without  loss  to  any  investor, 
we  invite  you  to  call  and  discuss  the  matter,  or,  if  you  prefer,  to 
write  and  specify 

BOOKLET  F-1205 

S.  W  STRAUS  <Sc  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1882    •    OFFICES  IN  FIFTEEN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES    •  INCORPORATED 

New  York-Straus  Building  Chicago-Straus  Building 

FORTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


(■.ipyiRlit  1022.  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 


be  impossible,  anil  ten  dollars  a  week 
'  HIS  a  very  small  sum  for  a  man  to 
:  n.    The  point  to  remember,  ho\ve\  er, 
IS  that  if  ten  dollars  a  week  was  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  such  a 
family  it  was  certainly  a  "living  wage." 
Another  point  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
.  fact  that  if  ten  dollars  a  week  would 
support  that  man  and  his  family  thirty 
years  ago  as  well  as  forty  dollars  a  week 
earned  by  a  man  with  a  similar  family 
'  will  do  now,  wages  have  not  increased 
I  since  that  time,  but  remained  stationary. 
1    Similarly  if  a  man  got  forty  dollars  a 
I  week  during  the  war,  when  prices  were 
high,  and  gets  only  thirty  dollars  now, 
I  his  wages  have  not  been  decreased  if  the 
!  cost   of   his   living  has   also  dropped 
j  twenty-five  per  cent.    Any  one  who  is 
:  getting  as  many  dollars  now  as  he  did 
,  three  years  ago  is  in  reality  receiving 
j  higher  wages  than  previously. 

This  is  a  simple  economic  principle 
that  is  often  ignored  by  labor  leaders, 
who  frequently  know  better.  Another 
obvious  fact  is  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
wages  are  not  paid  by  the  employers. 
The  consumer  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
costs  of  production,  and  every  one  is  a 
consumer.  When  the  wages  of  labor 
are  increased,  labor  itself  helps  to  foot 
the  hill.  Workers  in  the  various  indus- 
tries are  not  only  working  for  each 
other,  but  they  are  paying  one  another's 
wages. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
it  seems  unfair  for  one  class  of  workers 
to  demand  compensation  entirely  out  of 
line  with  that  received  by  those  em- 
ployed in  some  other  kind  of  business. 
Tlie  case  of  farmers  and  miners  affords 
a  striking  illustration  in  point.  It  is 
said  that  the  miners  were  receiving  over 
thirty  per  cent  larger  wages  this  spring 
than  they  got  when  commodity  prices 
were  at  their  highest  point;  farmers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  about  one-half  as 
much  now  as  they  had  then.  The 
miners  have  been  organized  by  the  labor 
people  and  were  able  to  force  an  accept- 
ance of  their  demands,  and  apparently 
their  leaders  had  little  regard  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  so  long  as  they  could 
take  good  care  of  themselves.  It  is 
neither  fair  nor  wise  for  any  one  class 
to  insist  upon  increased  compensation 
for  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
If  coal  goes  up  in  price,  so  will  light  and 
heat  and  the  cost  of  many  factory  prod- 
ucts as  well,  and  miners  themselves  can- 
not escape  paying  their  share  of  the 
higher  prices. 

Higher  prices  for  coal   (using  it  for 
the  sake  of  illustration)  mean  a  lessened 
demand  for  it,  and  production  of  coal 
will  drop  off,  causing  unemployment.  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  men  demand- 
I  ing  higher  pay  may  in  reality  be  laying 
I  plans  to  put  themselves  out  of  a  job. 
1  This  same  condition  of  course  applies  to 
I  any  kind  of  manufacturing  and  produc- 
ing business. 
I     Farmers  are  the  most  important  class 
I  of  people  in  the  country  so  far  as  pro- 
\  duction  goes.    They  are  also  the  largest 
single  group  of  buyers.    With  the  prices 
of  farm  products  so  low  that  in  many 
cases  they  do  not  cover  cost,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  farmers  are  unable  to 


For  your  trip  abroad — 


A  foreign  travel  service  with  your 
E.  T.  C.  Letter  of  Credit 

The  E.T.C.  Dollar  Letter  of  Credit  is 
more  than  a  safe  and  convenient  means  of 
carrying  money  abroad:  it  paves  the  way  to 
easier  and  more  pleasant  foreign  travel. 

Every  holder  of  the  E.T.C.  Letter  of  Credit 
is  entitled  to  the  use  of  The  Equitable's  For- 
eign Travel  Service  Bureau,  located  in  our 
Paris  Office. 

This  Bureau,  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced travel  man,  will  pur- 
chase your  railroad  and  steam- 
ship tickets,  assist  you  in  obtain- 
ing passport  vis's,  reserve  your 
hotel  rooms,  arrange  motor,  air- 
plane and  sightseeing  trips,  fur- 
nish reliable  shopping  informa- 
tion and  relieve  you  of  many 
other  travel  details. 


"When  You  Go  Abroad"  and 
"The  Traveler's  Prjmer" 
are  two  helpful  booklets  which 
will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 


Ask  your  local  bank  for  an 
E.T.C.  Dollar  Letter  of  Credit. 


T'^E  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

.37  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Madison  A  ve.  at  45th  St.  222  Broadway 


LONDON 
3  Kin«  William  St..  E.C.4 


PARIS 
23  Rue  de  la  Paix 


SOLID  ^BUSINESS  FOUNDATIONS 


V  3 


Solid  Business  Foun- 
dations can  be  estab- 
lished only  on  the 
bed-rock  of  sound  fi- 
nancing, which  in  turn 
can  be  obtained  only 
from  sound  and  re- 
sponsible financial  in- 
stitutions possessed  of 
both  the  experience 
and  organization  to 
serve  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  all  depart- 
ments of  banking. 

TI^^CONTINENTALW 

COMMERCIAL 

National 
Bank 
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7:^^CONTINENTALW 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

(Complete  Banking  Service 
More  than  $53,000,000  Invested  Capital 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 
buy.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circuni 
stance  for  the  farmers  of  course,  but  i 
also  affects  coal  miners,  railway  wort 
ers,  factory  employees,  and  many  othe 
classes  of  people  as  well.  If  the  coir 
pensation  paid  these  other  people  wer 
reduced  to  correspond  with  what  th 
farmers  are  receiving,  then  the  farme 
and  everybody  else  would  be  on  thi 
same  level  and  there  would  be  a  large 
demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds  and  tlu 
country  would  be  far  more  prosperous 
There  is  no  question  but  that  actua 
wages — not  "money  wages" — would  bi 
larger  if  transportation  rates  could  b  ' 
lowered  and  if  production  costs  could  i) 
reduced. 

So  long  as  one  class  tries  to  featliei 
its  own  nest  at  the  expense  of  the  others 
the  co-operation  necessary  to  a  propei 
adjustment  in  the  world  of  business  is 
bound  to  be  lacking.  We  were  taught  in 
our  childhood  that  the  best  way  to  get 
golden  eggs  is  by  taking  good  care  ot 
the  goose,  not  by  killing  it.  No  busines^ 
organization  ever  made  a  success  unless^ 
its  various  departments  worked  to-j 
gether,  and  a  nation  is  nothing  morel 
than  a  big  business  enterprise. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  eve  . 
body  will  receive  the  same  amount  ofj 
compensation.  Everybody  is  not  worth 
the  same.  Allowances  must  be  made  forj 
ability,  skill,  education,  industry,  and 
the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done.  But 
a  balance  can  be  struck  between  the 
various  industries,  and  it  is  such  a  bal-. 
ance  that  is  more  needed  to-day  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  of  business.  , 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
actual  dollars  and  cents  that  determines 
prosperity,  but  rather  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced.  Progress  in  industry 
depends  more  upon  cheaper  and  greater 
production  than  upon  increases  in 
money  M'ages.  If  disputes  could  be 
eliminated  from  industry  and  better 
methods  adopted  for  increasing  output, 
it  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  could  be 
effected  in  the  amount  of  goods  pur- 
chased. This  would  mean  lower  prices 
and  increased  purchasing  power  for  all 
classes  of  people,  the  real  test  of  indus- 
trial progress. 

Labor  leaders  have  usually  opposed 
improvements  and  methods  for  bettering 
production  which  have  decreased  the 
amount  of  labor  required.  Their  theory 
has  been  that  automatic  machinery  and 
labor-saving  devices  have  made  fewer 
jobs  available,  lessened  the  demand  for 
men,  and  worked  injury  to  the  wage- 
earners.  This  is  a  mistaken  attitude 
and  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  idea 
that  tlie  amount  of  work  to  he  done  is 
limited,  that  the  fewer  men  there  are 
required  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work, 
tlie  fewer  jobs  there  will  be.  As  a  mni 
ter  of  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  tli 
uuount  of  work  there  is  to  be  dono. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  wants  of  man-  ■ 
kind,  and  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
.social  betterment  is  not  limiting  produc- 
tion, but  increasing  it  by  every  available 


Increase  Your  Knowledge  of 

BONDS 

EVEN  though  a  consistent 
bond  buyer,  there  may  be 
some  points  about  bonds, 
concerning  which  you  desire 
more  complete  information. 
If  an  investor  in  other  lines  or 
a  beginning  bond  buyer,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  become 
fully  informed  on  the  merits 
of  bonds  as  investments. 

''Bonds — HueHions 
cAnswered — Terms  Defined" 

In  the  thirty-six  pages  of  this  booklet 
are  discussed  the  questions  which  our 
extended  experience  has  shown  are 
those  most  frequently  asked  by  bond 
buyers.  Its  contents  also  include  non- 
technical definitions  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  bond  terms. 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  booklet 
will  be  s«nt  promptly  without  obligation. 

H  A  L  S  E  Y, 
STUART 
&,  CO. 


•  INCORPORATED- 


CHICAGO      NEWYORK  BOSTON 
209  S.  La  Salle  St.       14  Wall  Street    loPostOffice  Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA    DETROIT  ST.LOUIS 

Land  Title  Building       Ford  BIdg.      Security  Bldg. 

MILWAL'KEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
Fii»t  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.    Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


 SMailto  Nearest  Office——— 

Halsey,  Stuart  6?  Co. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet  OM-16, 
"Bonds  —  Questions  Answered  —  Terms 
Defined." 
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WL.  DOUGLAS 

$7flfi  &$8oo  SHOES 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 

They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 


Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you^  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  ;67 


$4.00  &$4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Cntalog  Free. 

President  ^ 


W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


FINANCIAl.  DEPART:MENT 
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means  so  that  these  wants  may  be  satis- 
fied. 

If  in  a  certain  industry  methods  are 
found  of  saving  labor  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  output,  the  labor  saved 
there  can  be  used  somewhere  else  and 
used  to  increase  production  in  some 
other  line.  When  the  hand  loom  was 
replaced  by  machinery,  many  workers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  No 
one  can  say,  however,  that  mankind  did 
not  derive  immense  benefit  from  being 
able  to  buy  clothing  cheaper  and  in 
greater  Quantity  than  had  previously 
been  the  case,  and  the  men  and  women 
no  longer  needed  in  that  industry  be- 
came immediately  available  for  employ 
ment  elsewhere,  and  production  in  other 
lines  was  correspondingly  increased. 
The  Ford  automobile  is  an  example  of 
what  enormous  production  can  do  in  the 
way  of  bringing  prices  within  the  reach 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  population. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that,  if  Fords  were 
all  built  by  hand  and  instead  of  one  be- 
ing completed  every  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds only  two  a  day  were  turned  out,  it 
would  be  possible  to  purchase  them  at 
the  prices  they  are  sold  for  to-day. 
Labor-saving  devices  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery in  the  Ford  fatcories,  far  from 
decreasing  employment,  have  increased 
it  enormously. 

Production  is  the  answer  to  the  wage 
problem,  not  more  dollars. 


ARE  YOU  AN  INVESTOR? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The 
Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of  Outlook  readers 
to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment 
problems.  Perhaps  you  are  contemplating-a  shifting 
of  your  present  lioldings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest.  In  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  information  on  any  securities  in  which  you 
may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 

The  Outlook  Financial  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 


(]Uritef-n--I3®Klet 


It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  atrust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  afundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Write  for  Booklet  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  . 
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Forces  That  Cry  Out 
for  Nationalism 

'fHE  Princes  and 
rulers  of  the  Indian 
States,  enjoying  their 
aiitliority  through 
treaty  with  the  British 
Uoverninent,  strongly 
support  the  present 
regime.  But  there  are 
parts  of  India  where 
patriotism  is  blazing  ! 
WoJild  the  Indian  be 
able  to  run  his  own 
government  ?  The 
British  ssiy  that  the 
Indians  are  lacking  in 
administrative  power. 
(Tandhi,  the  great  lead- 
er of  tlie  Nationalist  © 
luovement,  says  :  "  It  is  intolerable  that  the  British 
in  India  should  consider  the  Indians  inferior.  Such 
a  thing  is  ...  a  menace  to  the  British  Empire.'' 

Gertrude  Emerson,  associate  editor  of  ASIA, 
iust  back  from  India,  tells  the  complicated  story  in 
"  Raw  Material  for  an  Indian  Nation." 

TTNDER  the  leadersliip  of  Mustaplia  Kemal  Pasha,  the 
National  Organization  ot  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  lias 
Ijeeii  perfected.  Tlie  Army  is  one  for  tlie  integrity  of 
Turkey,  and  the  people  stand  solidly  behind  the  Army.  They 
\rant  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  their  oomitry, 
and  the  opening  up  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  the  pouriug  of 
new  life  into  the  Near  East. 

So  says  Laurence  Shaw  Moore  in  "  The  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Little  Sultans." 

ipURTHER  North  and  East,  the  same  irresistible  longing 
^  for  a  people  to  goveni  themselves  is  being  tried  out  in 
the  Ear  Eastern  Republic.  Siberia  is  not  Bolshevist,  and 
the  Government  is  not  a  Bolshevist  Government.  The 
Siberians  want  a  Democratic  Republic.  They  want  to  join 
the  family  of  nations.  They,  like  the  Anatolians,  cry  o«it 
tor  help — but  not  for  charity. 

"Four  Years  of  Mistakes  in  Siberia,"  by  Charles  H. 
Smith,  goes  into  the  very  inside  of  affairs  in  Siberia  and 
America's  shortcomings  in  handling  the  situation. 

Thus  does  the  flame  sweep  over  Asia,  springuig  up  at  great 
distances  ui  all  parts  of  the  Orient  with,a  force  that  is 
shaking  the  world.    Read  the  June  issue  of 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 
A  Feature  Photograph  Insert 

This  magazine  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reproducing  a 
true  picture  of  astounding  new  forces  in  the  East— a  con- 
structively edited  periodical,  revealing  the  inner  meaning 
ot  SI  eat  world  currents. 

Other  Features  in  the  June  ASIA 

Mohammed — Her  Conqueror 

By  Demetra  Vaka 
The  Opinions  of  the  "  Sayyid  " 

By  John  Dos  Passos 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
1.  In  the  Wilds  of  Shengi 

By  Roy   Chapman  Andrews 

The  Dancer  of  Shamakha 

By  Armen  Ohanian 
In  Tiger-Haunted  Kampongs 

By  a  British  Official 
Coiffures  of  the  East  (Insert) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

FIVE    MONTHS    FOR  $1.00 

OFKN  TO  NKW  KliADEllS  ONLY 
ASIA  is  on  sale  at  all  newa-staiids  at  Kc  i>er  copy.  It  you 
do  not  know  this  magazine  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
liecoiiie  acouainted.  Send  $1.II0  witli  the  coupon.  We  will 
mail  you  tiie  next  five  issues  for  the  spe<;ial  price  of  $1,110— 
a  big  offer  for  an  exceptionally  low  price. 

MAIL  THK  COUPON  NOW 

ASIA  I'UIiLISHINO  COMTANY 

«!i7  LexInKtoii  Ave.,  N.  Y.         <>i,tl..uk  5-,-.. 
Send  Asia,  The  American  Magazine  on  the  Orient,  lot  the 
next  five  niuiitliH  beginning  with  the  current  nuiubei'.  I 
enclose  Sl.UU. 

Name  

Address  

KuHinesa  or  Professioii  

<'an;>du,  Sl.'.!(l  Eoreimi,  $1,411 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


CANADA 


Acadia  Collegiate  and  Busines 
Academy 

Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
A  residential  school  for  boys,  located  in  tl 
"Land  of  Evangeline, "stone  buildings, g-yninasiun 
swimming  pool.  Staff  includes  physician.  Moderal 
prices.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogftie. 
AV.  L.  ARCHIBALD,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Curtis  School  for  Youngf  Boy 

Has  grown  forty-seven  years  and  is  still  under  the  acti' 
direction  of  its  founder.  Entering  age  nuie  to  thirtee 
$l,(ilKi.        Frederick  S.  Curtis.  Principal. 

Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookeield  Center,  Connecticut 


WaNhiiiKtoii,  Conn. 

Litclifield  County 


Box  li 


Rock  Gate 

Country  Home  and  School  for  Young  Childre 

Summer  and  winter  sessions. 

CHARLOTTE  O'GIP.R  CLAlUvK 


MARYLAND 


FRENCH  HOME 

A  French  home  will  be  opened  in  October  for  a  limit* 
number  of  girls  and  young  women  wishing  to  pursi 
si>ecial  courses  in  Baltimore.    Exceptional  opportunity  I 
acquire  fluent  French.  Announcement  on  request. 
iMlle.  DE  GOURNAY,  811  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore.  M 


 MASSACHUSETTS  _ 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  (or  Girls  ANDOVER.  MASS.  Founded  I  sj 
23  miles  from  Boston.  College  preparation.  Strong  lom 
for  liigh  school  graduates.  Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 
For  women.  32nd  year.  Modem  building.  Courses  of  oni 
two,  and  three  years.  Present  conditions  have.created  gre. 
demand  for  our  graduates.  Courses  in  Medical  Gymuasti' 
and  Playgrounds.  Summer  Camp.  Apply  to  The  Secretar 


Massachusetts.  Cambridge,  48  Quincy  Street. 

New-Church  Theological  School  '"j,t.Tcom;e 

•College  preparation  desired.  Reformulation  (the  writings  i 
Swedenborg)  of  Christian  teaching  from  the  Bible  ;  spiritii. 
exiM>sition of  tlie  Bible  :  emiihasized. Correspondence  course 
Catalog.  WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTKlt,  President. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass 

56tli  Year.  Young  men  and  young  women  find  here 
homelike  atmosphere,  thorough  and  efllcieiit  trainuig  i 
every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpfi 
school  spirit.  Liberal  eiido"  uieiit  permits  liberal  terms.  |4i 
to  per  year.  Special  course  lu  domestic  science.  Fc 
catalogue  aiid  iiifortuation  address, 

AKTHUK  W.  PEIKCE,  Litt.O..  Ueadinnste 


WALNUT    HILL  SCHOOL 

23  Hi»;l>Iai>d  St.,  Natiok,  Mass.  A  College  Preiian 
tory  Scliool  for  Girls.   17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Coiiant,  Miss  BiKeluw,  rrincipals 


N  E  ^V  JERSEY 


Suiniiilt.  N.  .1 

2U  miles  from  N.  V 

A  Country  School  for  Gh  ls.  College  Pre^Miratory  and  Ac: 
demic  Courses, 


KENT  PLACE 

for  Girls.  College  Preparatory  anu  Ac:a 
Mrs.  Sarah  Woooman  Paui.  (  i.,  i,wiiuii. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman       t  tnmiiwi- 


NE W  YORK 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

On  Storm  King  Mountain 

50  miles  from  New  York,  5  miles  from  West  Poiat 

.\  .sanely  progressive  school  which  fosters  in  ea<"li 
lioy  his  Iiiaividiiality— which  upbuilds  him  physically 
and  increases  IiisCTTentiil  ertlciency. 
I'reimi-atiou  for  all  C'olleues  or  for  Business  Lite. 
Recent  graduates  now  in  Iti  leading  colleges. 
Small  classes.  Se|>arate  Lower  School  for  Boys  »  to  12. 
Attractive  oiitiloor  life.  All  siwrts  under  8Ui>ervision_ 
Ciiliiliiii  mill  hunk  of  rii  ir.1  on  miiie.il. 
AI.VAN  K.   nilKKlt.  H«'i«iliiiaster. 
('oriiniill-oii-Hu<ls<»ii,  New  York 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Musu 

Traininii  School  for  Supeivijors  of  Music 
Sight-Singnig.  Hannoiiy.  I'lUcticc  TenclMm;. 
('bonis  and  Orchentni  Conducting. 
Voice.  Violin.  Pipe-Oi-gan,  Piano. 
51  MAIN  STREET.  POTSDAM.  NEW  YORK 
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SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 

 NEW  YORK  

PUTNAM  HALL,  School  for  Girls 

College  preparatory,  serial  secretary  and  other  courses. 
All  oiit-oWoor  sports.  Campus  of  four  acres.  Supervised 
^yoiuastics.  Sleeping:  porclies.  Hockey  field. 
EllexC.Bartlett,  A.B..  Priucipal.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  (807) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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large  Priyale  School.  N.  Y.  City  ^.^^l^^'r^'^Sgr, 

active  or  stieut.  man  or  woman.  Duties,  if  a<itive,  ej^cient 
i'.//n''t'i</r"fi,,u.  Noteaohing.  Good  3;ilaryand  living.  Excep- 
tioiui  opportunity,  professional  nud  hiiauoial.  7,517,  OutlooK. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Snyder  Outdoor  School 

Winter — Jan.  to  March — on  Captiva  Island 

FLORIDA  near  FORT  MYERS 
Fall  and  Spring  on  Lake  .lunaluska  in  the 
NORTH  CAROUNA  MOUNTAINS 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Separate  Oroup  for  Young  Boys 
Bi-initifiilhi  Ilhistrntfd  fntnloq  ot>  regiiexl. 
CLARENCE  ELMER  SNYDER.  A.M. 
935  Fine  Arts  Bld^..  Chicago,  Illinois 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


South 
Dakota 


SCHOOL  OF  MINES 


A  State  institution  in  a  momitainons  country  (the 
b^utiful  Black  Hills)  with  unsiuitassed  Held  facilities. 
Decrees  granted  in  Mining,  .Metallurgical,  Chemical, 
Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Good  laboratories 
and  library  and  staff  of  experienced  technical  men. 
Tuition  exceptionally  low.  For  catalog  and  book  of 
views  address 

C.  C.  0"H.\RRA.  President.  Box  O.  Rapid  City.  S.  D. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  ATcnne,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 
Advi-ses  !»arent8  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  rtlfcr. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


A  Grolp  Ready  fop.  Plusge 

THE  HALLOWELL  SCHOOL  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 
An  All  Year  School  Offering  a 
.SPKCIAt  .SUMMER  TERM 

(Beginning  at  any  date  between  May  1-5  and  July  Ist.  End- 
ing at  any  stated  time  between  tl>e  dates  of 
September  Ist  and  October  1.5th.) 
For  Children  and  Young  Adults  requiring 
Edacational  and  Social  Traioins.  Physical  Upboilding, 
Nerroas  Adjostmeat  and   Pertonalitr  Development 
A  comprehensive  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
child  »vitii  recommendations  w  ill  be  submitted  as  tlie  result 
of  study  over  this  iieriod  through  intensive  examinations 
and  scientific  observations. 

Military  Regime  for  Boys         Ocean  Bathing 
Athletic  Si>orts  ami  Cottage  Plan 

Campfire  Activities  Careful  Home-Life 

Domestic  Science  Ethical  Training 

.Speech  Correction 
Maoelixe  a.  HaxlowelLj  M.D..  Direc- 
tor.   (L'ntil  the  year  192IP  and  for  over  Auaress. 
ten  years  Medir;al  Director  and  Sniier-  Mar;;ate  Park, 
intendent  of  the  N.  ,J.  State  Institution  Atlantic  City, 
at  VineLind,  N.  .1.)  N.  J. 


Stunmer  Session  Booklet 

o»wrw4T.  di»cr<b>9  motu*!  ooixirtanltr  to comblns  enjoyment 
with  orofttabla  »txyiT.  Boatinjf.  bathtnff,  t«nn<a,  irmQDUliim. 
Concert*.  l«cturM  and  campus  rlerht  on  Lak«  Michlffaa. 

EamUniversity  I  I  on  Cool  Wooded 

Credits  Lal'e  Shore 

SoauMT  Semlon  Inehidm  th«fol towing  ichools:  Gradtutt* School 
Co4Im»  of  Llberml  Arts,  School  of  Comnoerce.  School  of  Educ*'- 
tfon.  Vhool  of  JoonwUMD.  Law  3cbool  School  of  U  aalc.  School 

Oroaniz^  «2!««rvCoTM  ta  inUrttttnQ  pfAi*  ts  in  and  vmar  Chicago 
Address  Waltek  Dill  Scott,  Frrmidt-nt 

'"      imltT  Hall 
ILL. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL 


MEBANE.N.C. 

K.S  I  ABLLSIIbU  1793 


AN  IDEAL  BOYS  SCHOOL  IN  PIEDMONT  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Here,  at  Bingliaiii,  tlie  spirit  of  old-time  Southern  hospitality  makes  each  hoy  feel  genuinely  welcome 
High  moral  tone.  Military  organization,  hegun  in  18<)1 .  Lovely  lawns.  Gymnasium.  Atliletie  park.  Honor 
System.   Bible  emphasized.   Celebrated  climate.    Outdoor  classes.    Limited  numbers.   Sport  in  variety. 
340  acres.    Summer  camp.    A  modern  school  with  an  ancient  name,  fame  and  history.    Send  for  catalogue. 
Col.  PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY,  President,  Box  3,  MEBANE,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June,  July  and  August 

ISOYS  8  TO  18 

Combining  all  the  delights  of  mountain 
and  lake  camping  with  optional  studies 
through  college  preparation  under  regular 
Staff  of  superior  teachers  and  coaches.  All 
land  and  water  sports.  In  famous  Orange 
County  and  Ramapo  country,  50  niiles  from 
New  York  City.  Full  information  and  illus- 
trated booklets  of  Secretary,  Mackenzie 
Summer  School,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

CAMPS 


Rocky  Pond  Camp 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  delightful  camp  for  men  and  women.  Bring  the 
children,  too.  On  lake,  four  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Unspoiled  woods,  informal  Hfe,  swimming,  canoeing, 
hiking.  Comfortable  floored  tents.  A  few  cabins.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  the  table.  Abundant  fresh  food.  Sea- 
sou,  July  1  to  September  2,  192.'. 

Or.  MARTHA  TRACY.  Direclor.    1720  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
After  June  17,  Clemons.  N.  Y. 


Bungalow  Camp,  Seal  Cove,  Mount  Desert,  Me. 

Individual  treatment  given  to  a  small  group  of  children 
and  adolescents  nlio  have  had  difficulties  of  adjustment  in 
their  environment.  The  location  of  the  camp  on  Mt.  Desert 
has  the  advantage  of  swimming,  boating,  mountain  climbing, 
tennis  and  golf.  Special  tutoring  is  given  when  necessary. 
EDITH  R.  SPAULDING,  M.D.,  41?  West  20th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Camps— Information  FREE 

Catalogs  of  all  camps  (or  jin'ra/f  ■tc/tooff!)  in  IT.  S.  Expert 
advice  free.  Relative  standing  from  personal  inspection. 
State  fully  kind  wanted.  Maintained  by  American  Schools' 
Association.  Write  1100  Times  Building:,  New 
York,  or  1515-A  Masonic  Temple,  Cliicago 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  OTTER 

On  First- Connecticut  Lake 
In  the  heart  of  the  deer  country  where  game  abounds. 
Otter  and  beaver  can  be  seen. 
Professor  George  C.  Call,  Ph.D.,  Director 
72  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  JVlass. 
Keverend  Jaues  H.  Sealt,  A.B.,  Physical  Director 
33  Pierce  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Reverend  Carl  Clarke,  A.B.,  Business  Manager 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 


HF  BAR  RANCH 

Camping  and  Horseback  Trip 
for  Boys  Through  the  Big  Horns 

An  experience  that  develops  strong  bodies, 
alert  minds,  self-reliance,  initiative,  char- 
acter. The  party  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
boys,  headmaster  guide,  cook,  and  practical 
geologist  who  will  give  instruction.  Trip 
through  the  picturesque  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, start  about  July  1  and  will  continue 
for  60  days.  References  as  to  health  and 
character  required  Address 

FRANK  O.  HORTON     -     Buffalo,  Wyo. 


K 


EEWATIN   for  BOYS 

JUNIOR  CAMP-SauKatuck,  Mich. 
SENIOR     CAMPS-Kawene,  Ontario 

and  Kly,  Minn.   Canadian  Canoe  Trips. 
WINTER  HOME  in  FI.OKIOA  and  €17 B A 
Address  Director,  1402  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


CoN'NE^  TK  t:t.  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  youiig  boys  in  the  Berkshires.  lOfl  miles  from 
New  I'ork  City.  Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.  Write  foi 
camp  book. 

ROBERT  C.  TIXDALE.  :il  East  TLst  St.,  New  York  City 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


Rockwood 

A  Camp  for  Boys 
CASCO,  MAINE 


f  D       1  J      A  select  camp  for  select 

Lamp   KOCkWOOd      boys.  Limited  numbers. 
3  ,       _  All  8i>orta.   Good  UxmI. 

Modern  eqnipiuent. 
ReaaonaWe  rates.  Noex- 
traft.  For  circular  h  rit*- 
C.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  442  H.  Franklin  St..  Wilkea-Harre,  I'a. 


DEER  HILL-SUMMER  SCHOOL 

I..ocatert  on  .Storm  Kin;; 

Private  tutoring  for  hoys,  college  entrance  specialized,  .ilsi) 
for  advanced  class  standing.  Tennis,  golt,  country  surround- 
ings, hoiuegardeu.  12  years'  experience.  KorcircnIaraddie.HA 
JOHN  C.  CLARK,  Stone  School.  Coniwall-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN-  ^"?^r4^; 

YOUNGKK  BOV.S  EXCLUSIVKLY 

Woodcraft,  nature  loi  e,  manual  training,all  sports  and  sw  im- 
ming.  H.  O.  Little,  Lincohi  High  School,  .Jersey  City,  N.J. 


FOR  BOYS 
7  to  15  yrs. 


CAMP  CHENANGO 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.    On  Beautiful  Otsego  Lake 

All  sports.  Horseback  riding.   Manual  training.  Nature 
lore.  Woodcraft.  Tutoring.  Write. 
A.  D.  LOVELAND,  2.51  Maple  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

CAMP  NORRIDGEWOCK  FOR  BOYS 

East  Lake,  Oakland,  Maine,  one  of  the  famous  Belgi-ade 
Lakes.  Canoe  trips.  Fishing,  Tenuis,  Baseball,  Swimming, 
Football  coaching  and  tutoring.  Boys  eight  to  eighteen  years. 
No  tents.  Modern  Cabins.  Camp  Mother  and  graduate  inirse. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthur  M.  Condon,  Northampton.  Mass. 

Maplewood  Modified  Camp 

Good  nights  outdoors  in  tents.  Bad  nights  indoors.  Near 
Philadeli)hia.  6«th  year.  Hikes,  swimming,  auto  picnics. 
Especially  adapted  to  small  boys.  Moderate  rates.  .1.  C. 
Shortlidge,  Prin.,Box28,  Chester  Heights,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

CAMP  PISCATAQUIS  ^''''M^lh''''''' 

FOR  BOVS  12-17.  Ensene  Hayden,  Director. 
Offers  a  350-mile  canoe  trip  under  famous  guide  from 
Lobster  Lake  to  Fort  Kent.  Fishing,  hiking,  explor- 
mg.  Your  boy  deserves  the  best.  For  booklet  with  map  w  rite 
H.  J.  STORER.  Sec'y,  74  Fayette  St..  Cambridse.  Mas.. 

CAMP  SOKOKIS,  for  Boys 

Bri<lKton,  Me.  On  famous  Long  Lake.  In 
the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Small  home  camp.  Bungalows.  ISooklet 
LEWIS  CALEB  WILLIAMS,  98  Rutland 
Kd.,  Brooklyir,  New  York.  Tel.  Flatbush  3774. 
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CAMP  ST.  LAWRENCE  morristown. 

.Small  unique  caui]^)  for  boys,  8  to  17 

Exceptional  location  in  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  \  alley,  at 
Thousand  Islands.  Outdoor  games,  fishing,  boating;,  swim- 
ming, motor  boat  tours  of  Islands.  Lodge,  tents.  Booklet. 
H.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Stone  School,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

GIRLS'  CAMPS 


CAMP    ARFY    On  lovely  Lake  Keuka. 

1  N.  Y.  A  camp  unique  in  its 
life,  spirit,  and  associations  :  unusual  record  of  -health,  de- 
velopment,  and  happiness.  Restricted  enrollment;  all  land 
and  w  ater  si)oi  ts  carefully  supervised  by  ex|)ert  iustriictois  ; 
horseback,  crews,  dramatics,  cercle  francais,  resident  nurse. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  FONTAINE.  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

CAMP  WEETAMOO 

LAKE  PLEASANT,  NEW  LONDON.  N.  H. 
SEVENTH  SEASON 

For  booket  address 
MISS  FLORENCE  E.  GRISWOLD.  313  Hope  St..  Prorideiice.  R.  L 

CHILDREN'S  CAMPS 

Mnl-i>»A    C nw^w^  °f  Renzelver  School 

liaiUre   camp    Rhinebeck-on-Hud.on.  N.  Y. 
A  Kiddies'  Home  Ca^np,  4  to  13  Years 
Its  watchword  is  — "  Si>ecial  Care  for  Each  Individual 
Child."    Moderate  rates.    Limited  number.    For  folder  ad- 
dress Miss  Hazel  JI.  ScHRYVER,  Rhinebeck-on-Hiidson,  N.V 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Kegiatered  in  New  York  State.  olTera  a  2)i  ye*ra'  course— 
aa  general  trainmg  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require 
ments  one  year  higii  aclioal  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nursea,  YouKera,  New  York. 
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nVhen  he  suddenly  takes  to  soap-and-water- 


Your  boy! 

For  all  too  short  a  while  he 
will  be  in  your  home. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every 
boy's  life  when  his  dislike  for 
washing  suddenly  disappears, 
and  for  mysterious  reasons  he 
begins  to  scrub. 

While  he  is  still  with  you,  en- 
courage this  cleanliness.  "So 
great  is  fhe  effect  of  cleanliness 
upon  man  that  it  extends  even 
to  his  moral  character." 


Give  him  plenty  of  Ivory 
Soap  for  his  face  and  hands. 
He  can  wash  a  dozen  times  a 
day  with  Ivory  and  his  skin 
will  still  be  soft  and  smooth. 

Give  him  Ivory  for  his  bath 
— it  lathers  so  richly,  it  rinses 
off  so  quickly  and  "It  floats!" 
It  is  pure  and  mild;  white  and 
fragrant,  too. 

In  all  these  seven  difi^erent 
ways,  Ivory  is  a  manly,  friendly, 
fine  soap  for  boys. 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 


Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^0^  PURE 


Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in. two  for 
individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry  use. 
Also  preferred  by  many  for 
the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Fldkrs 

Especially  for  the  washbowl 
washing  of  delicategarmrnts. 
Sample  package  free  on  re- 
quest to  Division 
24-E,  n.  pt.  of 
Home  Economics. 
The  Procter  & 
Ciamble  Co.,  Cin- 


cinnati, 
Ohio. 


Co),,rlsht  yjTl,  by  The  I'rocKr  A  Oaitiblc  Co  ,  t^liiolmmtl 


The  Outlook 


MOVING  FROM  GENOA 
TO  THE  HAGUE 

TO  tliose  who  sxpected  great  things 
from  the  Genoa  Conference  tlie 
outcome  must  be  little  short  of  a 
tragic  disappointment.  In  particular, 
Lloyd  George,  who  apparently  hoped  to 
create  a  happy  family  out  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  must  be  discouraged.  Indeed, 
despatches  from  Genoa  indicate  that  his 
experiences  at  Genoa  have  had  a  physi- 
cal effect  which  is  shown  in  the  un- 
wonted gravity  of  his  demeanor  and  in 
the  signs  of  weariness  on  his  face. 

There  ought  to  be,  however,  nothing 
unexpected  in  the  failure  of  tlie  Genoa 
Conference  to  secure  practical  co-opera- 
tion. No  conference  under  the  circum- 
stances could  have  succeeded  which  dis- 
regarded, as  the  Genoa  Conference  did, 
certain  fundamental  facts.  To  try  to 
build  economic  prosperity  without  lay- 
ing first  a  foundation  of  good  faitli  and 
of  confidence  has  proved  this  time,  and 
will  always  prove,  to  be  futile.  Ob- 
viously what  is  lacking  in  Russia  and 
in  Germany  is  not  primarily  money  or 
resources  or  intelligence,  but  good  faith. 
And  with  that  lacking  there  can  be  no 
confidence  in  either  Rus.sia  or  Germany. 
What  Genoa  tried  to  do  was  to  secure 
an  economic  system  that  would  work 
without  waiting  for  Russia  and  Ger- 
many to  prove  their  good  faith  by  the 
evidence  of  their  deeds. 

To  move  from  Genoa  to  The  Hague 
and  to  change  the  Conference  from  one 
of  governmental  delegates  to  one  of  ex- 
perts, as  has  been  decided,  will  not 
bring  any  solution  so  long  as  there  is 
lacking  confidence  and  the  good  faith 
which  is  requisite  to  it.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  declined  the  invitation 
of  the  Powers  to  send  experts  to  meet 
with  theirs  at  The  Hague  on  June  15. 

The  Russian  Bolshevists  want,  of 
course,  all  the  money  and  all  the  recog- 
nition that  they  can  get.  They  have  got 
a  great  deal  more  recognition  than  they 
deserve,  but  they  have  not  yet  got  the 
money,  or  its  equivalent  in  credit,  which 
they  want.  Last  week  we  recorded  the 
demands  of  the  Powers  upon  Russia  to 
observe  its  obligations  and  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  property  in  Russia  held  by 
foreigners.  Since  then  the  Russian  re- 
ply has  been  received,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  Bolsh- 
evists do  not  want,  as  the  Powers  pro- 
pose, to  have  credit  extended  by  these 
Governments  to  such  of  their  merchants 
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as  wish  to  trade  with  Russia;  they  want 
these  Governments  to  extend  credit  to 
the  Bolshevist  Government  itself.  Tiie 
object  of  this  of  course  is  to  enable  the 
Bolshevists  to  get  a  firmer  hold  upon  the 
country  than  they  now  have.  Tlie 
Bolshevists  complain  that  the  Powers 
are  trying  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Russia,  and  with  some  skill 
undertake  to  play  upon  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  Britain  and  Italy,  on 
the  one  liand,  and  France  and  Be4gium, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  their  answer  they 
propose  a  mixed  commission  of  experts 
to  study  Russian  finances.  The  Allies 
do  not  want  a  mixed  commission — that 
is,  a  commission  in  which  Russians 
would  be  on  an  equality  Avith  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  countries.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
may  be  a  commission  of  Russians  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  confer  with  the 
commission  of  delegates  composed  of 
otiier  nations  to  meet  probably  at  The 
Hague. 

AMERICA'S  DECLINATION 

IiN  tlie  very  prompt  reply  sent  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  America  by 
the  Powers,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes,  says  that  the  American  people 
have  proved  their  unselfish  interest  in 
Russian  recuperation:  but  for  such  recu- 
peration there  are  conditions  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  must  be  provided 
within  Russia  itself.  It  is  because  the 
Bolshevists  by  their  answer  have  failed 
to  show  any  apparent  recognition  of  the 
need  of  supplying  those  conditions  that 
our  Government  regards  it  as  useless 
to  participate  in  any  discussion  of  Rus- 
sia's circumstances. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  has  pointed  out  in  an 
address  before  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  United  States  is 
not  dependent  upon  Russia  in  any  degree 
for  its  own  prosperity,  and  as  long  as 
Russia  persists  in  living  on  her  own  fat 
and  not  undertaking  to  establish  the 
foundations  of  productivity,  all  that  we 
can  do  for  her  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
credit  (which  is  obviously  unjustifiable) 
or  charity.  "Production,"  said  Mr. 
Hoover,  "is  conditioned  upon  the  safety 
of  lives,  the  sanctity  of  contract,  and  the 
rights  of  free  labor." 

Does  this  sound  obvious,  platitudi- 
nous, trite?  We  should  have  supposed 
so  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Genoa 
Conference  has  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  virtually  ignoring  it.  Fortunately 
for  France,  her  interests  are  such  that 


they  are  served  by  a  recognition  of  this 
elementary  truth,  and  some  of  those 
who  thinic  that  P^rance  was  an  obstruc- 
tionist have  perhaps  come  to  see  tliat 
what  has  obstructed  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence lias  been  this  elementary  rule  of 
conduct  which  the  Conference  has 
chosen  to  disregard. 

A    BLACK  BOOK 

Aiiw  KM'  number  of  the  London 
"Times  Literary  Supplement"  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  a  volume 
in  French  entitled  "Un  Livre  Noir," 
which  it  justly  characterizes  as  "of 
great  value  to  historical  students."  The 
author,  a  French  journalist,  has  been 
allowed  access  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  Russian  diplomatic  archives 
and  has  given  in  this  book  extracts  from 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  M.  Isvol- 
sky,  from  1910  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  selection 
of  letters  from  1910  to  1912.  "We 
seem  to  find  in  these  confidential  let- 
ters," says  the  reviewer,  "a  cynical, 
clear-headed  man  of  affairs,  whose  object 
was  to  cement  the  alliance  with  France 
and  the  understanding  with  England  as 
the  best  means  of  defending  his  own 
country  against  the  many  dangers  to 
which,  as  he  himself  says,  it  was  ex- 
posed owing  to  the  very  extended  fron- 
tier and  the  wide  range  over  which  its 
interests  spread.  ...  Of  desire  for  war 
there  is  no  evidence,  though  there  is 
much  that  he,  like  every  other  states-  * 
man  in  Europe,  frankly  recognized  that 
war  might  come  at  any  time,  and  that 
if  it  did  come  it  was  very  important  that 
the  Entente  should  be  prepared  for  it." 
Incidentally,  it  indicates  that  France 
and  England  were  equally  desirous  to 
avoid  war;  and  also  that  M.  Isvolsky, 
"to  control  the  French  press,  made  a 
suitable  expenditure  of  money,"  though 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
English  reviewer  wisely  thinks,  "had 
better  be  left  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel." 

This  diplomatic  correspondence,  which 
the  public  was  never  intended  to  see, 
confirms  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
published  letters  and  telegrams  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  England  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war,  which  made 
evident  the  eager  desire  of  those  coun- 
tries for  peace.  The  publication  of  this 
Russian  correspondence  increa.ses  our 
wonder  that  to  President  Wilson  the 
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causes  of  the  war  should  have  seemed 
obscure.  Whether  our  Ambassadors 
failed  to  see  what  M.  Isvolsky  saw  so 
clearly,  or  Mr.  Wilson's  optimistic  Sec- 
retary of  State  did  not  think  their  re- 
ports of  sufficient  importance  to  call  the 
President's  attention  to  them,  or  the 
President  did  not  take  them  seriously, 
we  do  not  know  and  probably  ne\  er  shall 
know,  though  the  post-war  publications 
of  Henry  van  Dyke  and  Brand  Whitlock 
indicate  that  the  war  was  not  altogether 
a  surprise  to  them. 

FOR  A  NATIONAL  COAL  INQUIRY 

IN  the  discussion  over  the  present 
coal  strike  public  opinion  has  cen- 
tered quite  surprisingly  in  a  demand 
for  a  National  Coal  Commission.  The 
opinion  is  also  strongly  expressed  that 
such  a  commission  should  not  be  formed 
merely  to  try  to  end  the  present  diffi- 
culty, but  that  it  should  continue  per- 
manently, just  as  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  does;  and  that  it  should  seek  and 
publish  the  essential  facts  relating  to 
the  production,  sale,  carriage,  and  dis- 
tribution of  coal. 

The  Bland  Bill,  now  before  the  House, 
does  not  answer  to  this  definition,  but 
does  provide  for  investigation  of  the 
facts  in  the  coal  industry.  The  bill  as 
it  now  stands  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  what  it  calls  a  Coal  In- 
vestigation Agency.  This  body  would 
have  ten  members;  four  would  be  the 
heads  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  the 
other  si.K  would  consist  of  three  groups 
of  two  each,  representing  the  public,  the 
miners,  and  the  operators.  These  six 
men  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  the  two  men  in  the  miners' 
group  to  be  chosen  from  four  names 
presented  to  the  President  by  the  head 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
the  two  members  in  the  operators'  group 
to  be  chosen  from  nominees  jointly 
named  by  the  presidents  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Bureau  of  Information  and  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators  Association. 
The  proposed  Coal  Investigation  Agency 
is  to  continue  for  two  years  only.  This 
will  seem  undesirable  to  those  who  be- 
lieve firmly  in  a  permanent  coal  com- 
mission. 

Another  debatable  section  of  the 
Bland  Bill  is  tliat  which  strictly  enjoins 
I  lie  members  of  the  Agency  to  make  pub- 
lic no  facts  learned  by  them  in  the 
four.se  of  their  investigation  except  in 
rcporls  to  Congress.  As  it  is  provided 
that  no  report  need  be  made  by  the 
Agency  until  the  end  of  its  term,  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  method  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  basic  condi- 
tions and  facts  in  the  coal  industry, 


which  is  precisely  what  is  needed.  It  is 
quite  right  that  the  Government  should 
not  disclose  trade  secrets  when  to  do 
that  would  injure  one  competitor  as 
against  another,  but  immediate  inquiry 
and  publication  of  the  results  of  inquiry 
are  certainly  desirable. 

The  Bland  Bill  does  not  direct  the 
proposed  Agency  specifically  to  bring 
about  the  arbitration  of  the  present 
contro\'ersy,  but  directs  it  to  pro^•ide 
Congress  with  facts  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  "to  settle  industrial  dis- 
putes in  and  prevent  the  overdevelop- 
ment of  the  coal  industry,  to  stabilize 
such  industry  and  levy  taxes  in  respect 
thereto,  to  regulate  commerce  in  coal 
among  the  several  States  and  with  for- 
eign nations,"  and  so  on. 

In  presenting  this  bill  to  Congress  Mr. 
Bland,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  there  is  no  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government  to-day  "which 
has  ascertained,  or  can  ascertain,  the 
correct  production  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
in  a  well-operated,  efficient  mine."  He 
remarked  in  this  connection:  "Operators 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  obstinately  refused  to  give  their 
cost  of  production,  and  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  such  reports  as  were  volun- 
tarily made  by  them  to  existing  Govern- 
ment agencies,  who  did  not  have  the 
right  to  examine  books,  investigate  con- 
tracts, and  cross-examine  witnesses, 
were  padded  and  unreliable." 

Mr.  Bland  also  pointed  out  the  great 
and  pressing  necessity  of  dealing  Avith 
the  overdevelopment  and  overproduction 
of  the  coal-mining  industry.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  crucial  point.  He  de- 
clared that  there  are  about  one-third  too 
many  coal  mines  and  one-third  too  many 
miners  for  the  proper  economic  opera- 
tion and  de\  elopment  of  the  industry. 
He  also  recognized  the  importance  of 
making  the  industry  free  from  the  pres- 
ent "seasonable"  difficulties;  and  ended 
by  a  strong  affirmation  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  become  quasi-public  in  char- 
acter and  of  vital  concern  to  the  whole 
people. 

THE  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  INVALID 

THK  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
without  dissent  decided  adversely 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law  enacted  in  1919.  It  seems, 
tlierefore,  that  for  the  tremendously  im- 
portant matter  of  preventing  abuses  in 
this  direction  we  must  look  to  the  laws 
of  the  several  States.  These  laws  differ 
widely  in  their  nature  and  enforcement. 
There  is  a  true  sense  in  which  the  regu- 
lation of  child  labor  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  of  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  National  question.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  heretofore,  there  is  an  inter- 


State  aspect,  in  that  States  that  have 
efficient  child  labor  laws  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage commercially  in  competing 
with  States  in  which  such  laws  are  lax 
or  not  well  enforced.  The  failure  of  this 
second  attempt  to  regulate  child  labor 
by  National  law  must  be  accepted  as 
necessary  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  humane  point  of  view  it  is  re- 
grettable. 

In  each  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  a  National  child  labor 
law  the  view  taken  was  that  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  was  an  attempt  to 
regulate  child  labor  by  the  imposition  of 
a  tax.  Both  cases  came  up  through  a 
lower  court  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Owen-Keating  Law  forbade  the  inter- 
State  transportation  of  the  products  of 
factories  where  restrictions  as  to  child 
labor  were  not  observed;  the  law  now 
declared  invalid  placed  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  on  profits  made  on  products  when 
child  labor  had  been  employed  contrary 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.  The  pres- 
ent decision  indicates  that  the  Court 
saw  no  difference  between  these  two 
methods  of  applying  Federal  regulation. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  read  the  de- 
cision, declared  that  "its  prohibitory 
and  regulatory  effect  and  purpose  are 
palpable."  He  added:  "There  comes  a 
time  in  the  extension  of  the  penalizing 
features  of  the  so-called  tax  when  it 
loses  its  character  as  such  and  becomes ' 
a  mere  penalty  with  the  characterization 
of  regulation  and  punishment.  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  law  before  us." 

The  whole  effect  and  purport  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  is  that  the 
regulation  of  intra-State  labor  condi- 
tions belongs  to  the  State  and  not  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  child 
labor  has  no  bearing  on  inter-State  com- 
merce. Though  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Court  can  take  this  view,  such  it  seems 
clearly  to  be.  ' 

A  BUSINESS  THERMOMETER 

I^■  an  issue  of  The  Outlook  in  January, 
1908,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  flow 
of  American  immigration  was  regulated 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
that  its  eastward  and  westward  currents 
might  be  accepted  as  a  thermometer  of 
the  condition  of  the  American  labor 
market.  This  fact  was  established  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  industrial  em- 
ployment following  the  financial  dis- 
tui banco  of  that  year,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  puncturing  of  a  bubble  of 
inflation.  The  consequent  reduction  in 
the  stream  of  incoming  aliens  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  outward  flow  of 
immigrant  laborers  until  it  exceeded  in 
volume  the  incoming  were  immediately 
recognized  as  an  economic  symptom. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, this  test  of  labor  conditions  was 
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eliminated.  Whether  it  would  be  again 
established,  particularly  following  the 
adoption  of  the  present  restriction  law, 
was  a  question.  Recently  figures  of  out- 
going and  incoming  aliens  showed  that 
the  outward  and  inward  currents  were 
closely  balanced.  The  old  economic  law 
is  working  again.  There  is  a  reduced 
demand  for  laborers  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  increase  in  the  alien  popula- 
tion of  tlie  country.  The  measures  of 
restriction  have  been  for  the  time  being 
of  less  effect  than  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  restricting  the  alien  increase 
in  population.  The  Immigration  Law 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  out- 
ward flow  is  constantly  going  on.  When 
the  quota  of  each  country  is  determined, 
no  effort  is  made  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  outl)ound  movement.  The  actual 
increase  in  total  number  of  a  given  na- 
tionality is  less  than  contemplated  by 
those  adopting  the  law,  or  at  least  by 
tlie  general  public. 

For  instance,  the  immigration  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  up  to  April  1,  whicli 
have  just  been  gathered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  show  tliat  the  increase 
in  alien  population  for  tlie  nine  montiis 
was  only  59,892,  the  difference  between 
tlie  total  of  330,223  who  entered  and  of 
270,331  who  departed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  as  illustrating  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  American  business  and  tour- 
ist traffic  since  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  same  period  162,741 
United  States  citizens  arrived'  in  the 
country  and  197,315  departed.  Evidently 
American  emigration  is  a  second  chan- 
nel by  which  the  proportion  of  aliens 
may  be  increased.  No  law  will  touch 
one  of  these  channels. 

There  are  other  figures  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
which  are  of  interest.  The  number  de- 
barred approximates  a  thousand  a 
month,  tlie  chief  causes  being  likelihood 
of  becoming  a  public  charge,  which 
claims  one-third  of  the  total,  and  those 
in  excess  of  the  quota  established  by 
law.  The  two  causes  together  account 
for  approximately  fifty-four  per  cent  of 
all  debarred.  Whatever  value  the  lit- 
eracy test  possesses  as  a  restrictive 
agency  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  excluded 
for  inability  to  read  were  oniy  730,  or 
less  than  one-twelfth  of  all  debarred, 
and  an  infinitesimal  part  of  those  seek- 
ing American  shores. 

AN  UNWISE  NOMINATION 

PKKsiDDNT  Hakdino  recently  sent  In 
for  confirmation  by  the  Senate  the 
name  of  Mr.  Nat  Goldstein.  The  post 
for  which  he  had  been  .selected  was  that 
of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  St. 
I^ouis.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Goldstein 
received  no  little  publicity  at  (he  time 


of  the  last  Presidential  campaign.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  Senator  Lowden. 
.Testimony  was  brought  out  before  a 
Senate  committee  that  Mr.  Goldstein 
received  a  check  of  considerable  size 
from  Senator  Lowden's  campaign  man- 
ager. It  has  been  said  that  this  check 
was  given  for  perfectly  proper  political 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  primary 
campaign.  We  do  not  presume  to  ques- 
tion this  statement. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  delegates 
from  Mr.  Goldstein's  district  supported 
lyowden  in  the  deadlock  with  General 
Wood  and  that  it  was  the  transfer  of  the 
Lowden  delegates  to  Senator  Harding 
which  assured  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

All  these  facts  taken  together  created 
so  mucli  opposition  in  the  public  press 
iind  in  the  Senate  to  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Goldstein  t  hat  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  situation  by  request- 
ing the  President  to  withdraw  his  nomi- 
nation. 

In  politics  the  appearance  of  evil  is 
sometimes  as  disastrous  as  itself. 
With  all  the  material  available  in  St. 
Louis  for  public  office,  it  does  not  seem 
to  ha\  e  been  a  wise  political  move  to 
have  selected  a  man  for  the  office  of 
Collector  of  Internal  Re\enne  upon 
whose  record  a  shadow  of  public  suspi- 
cion rested.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer 
in  any  way  that  the  suspicion  was  justi- 
fied. But  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Goldstein 
was  an  open  invitation  to  Mr.  Harding's 
opponents  to  train  their  guns  upon  one 
of  his  nominees.  Hindsight  shows  the 
nomination  to  have  been  unfortunate. 
Political  foresight  should  have  shown 
that  it  was  distinctly  unwise. 

THE  UNFORGETABLE 

IT  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  of  man 
to  create  memorials.  In  stone  or  on 
canvas,  with  chisel  or  with  brush,  we 
carve  and  depict  the  men  and  the  events 
which  shadow  forth  the  ideals  of  the 
past  or  the  progress  and  hopes  of  our 
own  time. 

We  make  mistakes.  Bronze  and  mar- 
ble not  infrequently  endure  long  after 
the  events  which  they  commemorate 
have  been  forgotten.  Poets  whose  vol- 
umes lie  dead  on  the  shelves  of  libraries, 
statesmen  who  ha\'e  dwindled  away  to 
the  stature  of  petty  politicians,  soldiers 
whose  wreaths  of  victory  have  long 
since  faded,  encumber  our  cities  and  fail 
even  to  arouse  the  passer-by  to  wonder 
when  they  lived  or  how  they  served. 

The  two  memorials  whose  counterfeit 
presentments  appear  upon  the  opposite 
page  recall  a  man  and  an  event  which 
cannot  and  must  not  know  oblivion.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  great  fane 
wiiicli  houses  French's  colossal  Lincoln 
will  stand  as  a  witness  to  a  spirit  that 


will  live  as  long  as  America  exists.  Just 
so  long  should  endure  the  memory  of 
the  courage  and  sacrifice  which  called 
forth  the  painting  that  is  the  gift  of 
France  to  the  American  Legion.  Though 
the  canvas  crumble  and  the  artist  be  for- 
gotten, the  union  commemorated  in 
these  gallant  figures  has  been  graven  on 
the  hearts  of  two  great  nations.  There 
are  some  things  more  lasting  than 
bronze. 

THE  NAVY  AS  A  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT 

OMc  of  the  natural — perhaps  inevita- 
ble— consequences  of  the  Armament 
Conference  at  Washington  has  been  the 
somewhat  broadly  disseminated  opinion 
that  it  was  a  conference  for  disarma- 
ment. That  opinion  has  been  reflected 
in  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  attempt 
to  withhold  funds  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  Navy  established  by 
treaty.  It  has  been  believed  by  some 
tliat  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  was 
to  reduce  naval  expenditure,  and  there- 
fore to  relieve  the  country  from  taxa- 
t  ion. 

How  little  effect  upon  the  burden  of 
taxation  it  would  have  to  do  away  with 
all  naval  expenditures  was  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  speech  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Operations  and  ranking 
officer  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  R.  E. 
Coontz,  in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New 
York  City  recently;  he  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  that  even  a  complete 
naval  holiday  in  battleship  building 
would  mean  a  great  reduction  in  taxes. 
Suppose,  said  he,  that  Congress  should 
appropriate  $300,000,000  a  year  in  main- 
taining a  Navy.  That  means  less  than  $3 
per  capita  for  a  whole  year.  To  abolish 
the  Navy  altogether  would  therefore  not 
l)e  much  of  a  saving. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  abolish  the 
Navy — and  nobody  imagines  for  a  min- 
ute that  we  are  going  to  abolish  it — we 
certainly  ought  to  have  a  Navy  that 
would  do  the  work  that  it  is  designed 
to  do.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  al- 
ways ought  to  be  fighting.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Navy  that  is  fit  as  a  fighting 
force  in  war  is  of  great  ser\  ice  in  time 
of  peace.  In  proportion  to  its  efficiency, 
it  is  a  protection  for  our  foreign  com- 
merce. If  our  Navy  does  not  guard  our 
interests,  nobody  will.  For  example, 
Admiral  Coontz  pointed  out  that  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  are  at  war,  and  there- 
fore our  interests  in  the  zone  of  war  are 
in  need  of  protection.  "Naval  forces." 
he  said,  "are  maintained  throughout  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  keep  down  revolutions, 
protect  life,  and  guard  our  commerce. 
Our  fruit  trade  in  the  West  Indies  is 
enormous.  In  1921  we  imported  fruit 
valued  at  about  $50,000,000,  and  much  of 
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this  came  from  countries  bordering  on 
the  Caribbean."  Such  examples  he  cited 
as  sliowing  liow  our  Na\'y  protects  our 
interests  when  our  country  is  at  peace. 
As  such  a  protector  of  commerce  our 
Navy  is  inexpensive.  For  $3,000,000  a 
year,  wliich,  it  is  estimated,  it  costs  to 
guard  our  interests  in  tlie  Asiatic  area, 
our  Na\y  protects  tiie  export.s  whicli  we 
R(>nd  to  Cliina  to  the  value  of  $145,000,- 
000,  and  that  is  only  one  element  in  our 
Asiatic  trade.  "Does  it  seem  unreason- 
able to  you,"  Admiral  Coontz  asked  his 
hearers,  "that  with  our  sea  forces  keep- 
ing an  open  market  throughout  tlie 
world  for  some  .$8,000,000,000  in  annual 
American  exports,  we  should  expend 
$300,000,000  a  year  for  the  Navy?" 

Admiral  Coontz  reminded  his  hearers 
tliat  the  American  people  have  always 
been  inclined  to  wreck  the  Navy  after 
each  war.  They  did  so  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Thereupon  the  Barbary  pirates 
began  seizing  the  wheat  we  had  been 
shipping  to  the  Mediterranean  markets, 
and  Congress  was  forced  to  appropriate 
money  for  building  fighting  ships.  "So," 
said  Admiral  Coontz,  "when  the  farmer 
in  the  Great  West  asks  why  he  should 
be  taxed  to  build  battleships,  you  can 
tell  him  that  we  built  our  first  man-of- 
war  in  1794  in  order  that  his  wheat 
could  be  safely  delivered  to  foreign  mar- 
kets." 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

WHENEVER  there  is  any  general 
distress  or  difficulty,  people  in 
all  countries  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse to  turn  for  help  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  partly  due  to  the  incli- 
nation of  man  to  shift  responsibility 
from  his  own  shoulders  to  others',  and 
partly  to  the  reasonable  supposition  that 
the  very  purpose  of  government  is  to 
furnish  common  protection  and  a  com- 
mon means  for  the  common  weal. 
When,  therefore,  there  is  a  period  of  de- 
pression such  as  that  through  which 
this  country  has  been  passing,  and  men 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  are  out  of 
employment  and  find  themselves  and 
their  families  in  want  of  the  common 
necessities  of  life,  it  is  inevitable  and  to 
some  degree  just  that  those  who  feel 
the  pinch  should  look  to  the  Government 
for  relief. 

Not  long  ago  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce  adopted  resolutions  assert- 
ing as  a  fact  that  the  employment  situa- 
tion was  still  acute  and  calling  upon  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Estimate  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  "to  either  institute  at  once 
adequate  measures  of  relief  and  work 
for  the  unemployed  of  our  city  and 
State  or  refer  the  wliolc  (iiieslion  back 


to  the  President  and  the  Congress  for 
centralized  action  upon  a  National 
.scale."  Indorsing  these  resolutions,  a 
number  of  men  and  women  in  the  city 
of  New  York  presented  an  appeal  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  to 
the  Governor  and  Legislature.  In  that 
appeal  they  presented  figurestwhich  they 
held  to  be  proof  that  there  liad  been  no 
such  relief  from  the  condition  of  unem- 
ployment as  had  been  reported,  and  that 
in  the  present  situation  there  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 
The  signers  of  this  statement,  while 
supporting  such  reforms  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  Government  employment 
agencies,  out-of-work  benefits,  old-age 
pensions,  and  unemployment  insurance, 
declared  that  something  more  than 
these  palliatives  were  needed,  and  that 
the  people,  acting  through  the  Congress 
and  the  States,  should  furnish  employ- 
ment by  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and 
the  power  of  J;axation  to  inaugurate 
great  public  works,  such  as  road  build- 
ing, modern  housing,  irrigation  and 
drainage  projects,  scientific  farming, 
afforestation,  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments, National  electrification  for  power, 
heat,  and  light,  and  development  of 
water  power. 

That  tlie  unemployment  situation  is 
still  acute  we  do  not  doubt.  There  has 
been  rumor  mongering,  due  perhaps  to 
carelessness,  perhaps  to  propaganda, 
perhaps  to  a  real  but  mistaken  desire  to 
help,  which  has  resulted  undoubtedly  in 
giving  many  people  the  impression  that 
unemployment  is  no  longer  a  National 
problem.  This  is  unfortunate.  The 
President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment, which  studied  the  problem  and 
has  done  much  to  show  the  way  out,  has 
no  figure-gathering  agency  of  its  own; 
but  such  figures  as  it  has  obtained  indi- 
cate no  such  recovery  as  some  reports 
have  perhaps  led  people  to  believe. 
There  has  been,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  a  slow,  steady  pick-up;  but  no 
solution  of  the  problem.  According  to 
reports  from  public  employment  agen- 
cies, in  January  there  were  226  appli- 
cants for  every  hundred  jobs,  whereas 
by  the  middle  of  April  there  were  151 
applicants  for  every  hundred  jobs.  To 
show  it  in  another  way,  out  of  every  100 
applicants  in  January,  38  got  employ- 
ment; while  by  the  middle  of  April  out 
of  every  100,  55  got  employment.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  reports  were  what  is 
called  "spotty."  Still  there  are  many 
more  people  who  want  work  than  can 
get  it. 

What  should  be  done  about  it? 

To  imagine  that  a  city,  or  a  State,  or 
the  Nation  can  take  hold  of  a  situation 
like  this  and  cure  it  at  once,  or  even 


within  a  short  period,  is  to  imagine  the 
impossible.  It  is  true  that  in  times  of 
disaster  like  a  flood,  or  a  fire,  or  an 
earthquake,  the  city  that  cannot  help 
itself  gets  aid  from  the  State,  and  the 
State  that  cannot  help  itself  gets  aid 
from  the  Nation,  and  relief  is  usually 
prompt  and  etTicacious.  Disasters  that 
are  thus  localized,  howe\er,  are  not  com- 
parable to  a  general  condition.  In  the 
one  case  prosperity  in  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tion can  be  drawn  upon  for  relief  of 
those  in  trouble  in  another  part;  while 
in  the  other  case  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
lack  of  general  prosperity  and  the  ap- 
parent disappearance  of  resources  on 
which  to  draw  for  relief.  The  demand 
to  cure  unemployment  by  levying  taxes 
and  seizing  property  by  eminent  domain 
does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  remedy  itself  in  that  case  is  likely, 
while  relieving  tlie  symptom,  to  aggra- 
vate the  disease. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  worse  than  the  disease. 
There  may  be  "times  when  the  authori- 
ties might  conceivably  disregard  the 
danger  of  extending  an  industrial  de- 
pression in  order  to  rescue  its  most 
needy  victims;  but  such  action  is  itself 
a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  a 
people  who  allow  a  condition  to  arise 
which  can  be  remedied  only  by  making 
it  worse. 

We  hope  that  every  effort  wiM  be  made 
to  alleviate  the  want  of  those  who  are 
out  of  work  and  at  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources; but  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
effort  to  deal  with  unemployment  will 
not  end  there. 

To  say  that  the  National  Government 
has  done  nothing  in  this  matter,  as  has 
been  said,  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  Go\- 
ernment  of  this  country.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  only  agency  which  has 
really  done  anything  to  deal  with  this 
problem  fundamentally  is  the  National 
Government.  By  calling  the  Unemploy- 
ment Conference  into  being  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  in  motion  forces  which  can 
deal  with  this  matter  if  the  people  will 
support  their  Government  and  follow  in 
practice  the  principles  which  that  Con- 
ference has  enunciated. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
men  of  business  generally  cannot  shoul- 
der this  burden  off  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  say  that  they  have  nothing 
whate\er  to  do  about  it  themselves.  If 
they  will  read  the  report  of  that 
Unemployment  Conference,  they  will 
find  that  they  have  everything  to  do 
about  it. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  so  far  as  the  use  of 
Government  agencies  is  concerned,  these 
men  of  business,  these  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  have  got  to  create  a  pub- 
lic opinion  which  will  force  municipal 
authorities,  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
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Federal  Congress  to  make  their  appio 
priations  for  puWic  works,  and  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  public  works, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  anticipate  need  for 
public  employment.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, when  times  are  p^-osperous  and 
factories  are  busy  and  production  is  on 
the  upward  trend,  lavish  appropriations 
for  public  works  are  made  and  construc- 
tion is  authorized  so  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  competitor  of  private 
business  in  seeking  employees.  Then 
when  the  peak  is  reached  and  there 
begins  to  be  a  period  of  hard  times, 
appropriations  are  cut  down,  public  con- 
struction is  stopped,  and  the  ills  of  unem- 
ployment are  aggravated  by  the  very 
Government  that  ought  to  alleviate  them. 
Let  these  business  men  who  are  now 
petitioning  Mayors  and  Governors  and 
the  President  turn  their  attention  to  Con- 
gress and  insist  that  it  pass  the  Kenyon 
Bill  (S.  2749).  By  this  measure  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Government  would  be 
authorized  to  draw  upon  funds  already 
appropriated  at  times  when  there  are 
unemployed  available  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  for  their  benefit  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

In  the  second  place,  let  these  business 
men  revise  their  own  practices.  Let 
them  follow  the  principle  of  retrench- 
ment before  the  peak  of  prosperity  is 
reached,  that  they  may  have  resources 
with  which  to  prevent  the  subsequent 
depression.  Let  them  follow  in  their 
own  business  the  course  that  they  would 
have  the  Government  pursue.  There  are 
concerns  whose  efficiency  commands 
general  respect  which  are  following 
this  practice.  Those  who  really  seek  to 
render  some  service  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  of  unemployment  can  do 
no  better  than  to  get  from  the  secretary 
of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment, Washington,  D.  C,  the  report 
which  shows  the  way  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  problem,  not  only  by 
the  Government,  but  also  by  private 
business. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE 
RAILWAYS 

ONE  of  the  features  of  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook  is  a  group  of  a  dozen 
pictures  of  American  scenery 
"Which  we  have  been  enabled  to  repro- 
duce by  the  courtesy  of  several  well- 
known  railway  con.panie-s. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  ingracious,  but 
■we  cannot  resist  the  thought  that  the 
cult  of  beauty  by  railway  builders  and 
operators  is  a  comparatively  recent  pas- 
sion— a  passion  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
may  develop  into  a  steady,  faithful,  and 
even  self-sacrificing  love. 

When  railways  were  introduced  into. 


ICngland,  now  nearly  a  century  aRo,  art- 
ists, poets,  and  other  "damned  literary 
fellers"  opposed  them  bitterly  as  the  de- 
stroyers of  all  landscape  beauty.  John 
Ruskin  could  not  say  enough  in  their 
despite.  He  had  in  mind  the  beautiful 
coach  roads  of  England,  lined  with 
hedgerows,  and  orchards,  and  parklike 
pastures,  and  finely  forested  woodlands, 
and  gardens;  and  the  old-fashioned  inns, 
with  their  spick-and-span  courtyard.s 
and  flowers  and  thatch-roofed  outbuild- 
ings, which  were  the  stations  and  stop- 
ping-places of  the  line.  Any  one  who 
has  read  in  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days" 
the  account  of  that  young  Englishman's 
unforgetable  journey  from  l^ondon  to 
Rugby  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  or  wiio  lia.'^ 
himself  driven  from  Brighton  to  London 
on  the  old  post  road  behind  four  spank- 
ing bays  with  a  veritable  Tony  Weller 
on  the  box,  can  realize  how  Ruskin  felt. 
And  yet  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  of  the  pictures  painted  by 
Ruskin's  beau-ideal.  Turner,  is  an  Eng- 
lish railway  picture.  "Rain,  Steam,  and 
Speed"  it  was  called  by  Turner  him- 
self— an  impressionistic  painting  of  a 
railway  engine  and  train  plunging 
through  the  mist  across  a  great  viaduct. 
It  is  hanging  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  and  deserves  a  visit  from  all 
railway  men  who  feel  the  potential  and 
imaginative  beauty  of  high  speed  and 
great  power. 

Railways  have  always  had  a  great  but 
too  generally  unrealized  and  unde- 
veloped asset  of  scenic  beauty.  At  first 
the  idea  was  simply  to  carry  the  great- 
est loads  at  the  least  cost  and  the  big- 
gest profit  possible.  Stations  were  barn- 
like and  dingy.  Yards  were  dirty  and 
unkempt.  Cuts  were  ragged  gashes  in 
the  earth.  Embankments  were  a  para- 
dise of  weeds.  Apparently  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  more  hideous  a  bridge 
was,  the  stronger  it  must  be.  The  most 
uninviting  and  repellent  part  of  any  city 
or  village  was  likely  to  be  that  through 
which  the  railway  ran  on  its  way  across 
the  land. 

But  all  this  is  being  changed.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  people  travel  not 
only  from  necessity  but  for  pleasure, 
and  that  beauty  is  an  essential  element 
of  pleasure.  So  our  great  railway  opera- 
tors have  employed  gifted  architects  to 
build  stations  and  talented  artists  to 
adorn  them  with  mural  paintings.  Land- 
scape gardeners  plan  and  beautify  the 
station  yards.  Embankments  are  soft- 
ened with  grass  and  shrubs.  Stately 
viaducts  and  carefully  designed  culverts 
are  supplanting  the  ugly  trestles  and 
angular  bridges.  Section  houses  and 
signposts  are  harmoniously  painted. 
And  foremen  of  the  permanent  way  are 
given  prizes,  not  only  for  efficiency  and 
safety,  but  for  tlie  neatness  and  attrac- 


liveness  oi  (lie  .sections  which  ;ire  in 
their  charge. 

In  George  Kennan's  recently  published 
biography  of  Edward-  H.  Harriman  there 
is  an  interesting  passage  that  indicates 
the  value  which  that  great  tran.sporta- 
tion  builder  placed  upon  beauty  as  a 
railway  asset: 

Throughout  Mr.  Harriiiinn's  con- 
nection with  the  Union  racilic,  which 
la.sted  until  his  death,  ho  never  cen.sed 
to  improve  its  i)hysical  condition.  H(; 
stiove  to  make  it  the  be.st  a.s  well  a.s 
the  most  useful  railroad  in  the  We.st, 
and  when,  after  he  became  president 
in  1904,  he  had  bi'OUK'ht  it  almo.st  to 
the  point  of  perfection  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  beautifying'  it. 

"On  one  of  his  trips  over  the  line," 
says  .Suijei'intendent  I'ai-k,  "he  no- 
ticed the  lack  of  vegetation  in  and 
around  Rock  Si)iing-.s,  Wyoming-, 
which,  its  population  considei-ed,  was 
the  best  revenue-producing-  .station  on 
the  road.  'Why  don't  you  put  in  a 
Ijark  here?'  he  asked.  'The  station  is 
of  attractive  design,  and  some  grass 
and  a  little  shrubbery  would  freshen 
things  up  wonderfully.' 

"A  resident  of  Rock  Springs  in- 
terrupted my  reply  by  saying:  'Mr. 
Harriman,  there  Is  not  a  sprig-  of 
grass  in  Rock  Springs;  not  because 
we  don't  want  it,  but  because  the  i)er- 
centage  of  alkali  in  the  soil  is  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  its  .growth.' 

"Mr.  Harriman  looked  at  me  and 
said:    'Nothing-  is  impossible.' 

"Taking-  that  for  my  cue,  I  hauled 
from  ITtah  hundreds  of  cai-s  of  the 
best  soil  of  that  fertile  State,  dis- 
tributed around  the  depot,  planted 
shrubbery  and  trees,  and  to-day  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
Union  I'acific  Railroad  is  the  garden 
surrounding-  Rock  .Si)i-ings  station. 
This  was  also  a  cue  for  fuithei-  work 
of  this  character  all  along  the  line. 
At  my  own  personal  expense  I  had 
planted  trees  in  many  localities,  and 
had  made  every  effort  to  obtain  parks 
without  the  expenditure  of  money, 
because  previous  managements  had 
not  been  willing  to  'wa.ste'  money,  as 
they  termed  it.  in  this  way.  Mr.  Hai'- 
riman  was  willing  to  spend  money  to 
make  the  road  look  attractive.  The 
result  was  the  beautiful  park  at 
Cheyenne,  and  the  iniprovetnent  of 
the  land.scape  at  all  terminals,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  tran.sformed  the  U^nion 
Pacific  from  a  road  thi-ough  a  desert 
to  one  along-  which  the  bright  green 
grass,  trees,  and  flowers  were  in  evi- 
dence at  every  .station  of  impoitance. 
This  movement  soon  sjiread — the  .sec- 
tion foiemen  began  to  plant  trees  and 
flowers — and  now  there  is  no  other 
railroad  so  well  keiit,  unless  it  he  the 
Southern  Pacific,  along-  which  Mi-. 
Kruttschnitt  had  started  a  similar 
movement  years  before." 

And  so  it  is  with  special  pleasure  that 
we  print  this  week  the  dozen  pictures 
of  American  scenery  which  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  railways  as  proofs 
of  the  value  of  their  lines  to  the  trav- 
eler. The  photographs  reveal,  not  only 
?reat  natural  scenic  charm,  but  the 
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growing  realization  of  railway  men  that 
they  are  ministers  to  the  sense  of  beauty 
as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

CHICAGO  AROUSED 

A SPECIAL  correspondent  in  Chi- 
cago gives  a  clear  account  on 
another  page  of  the  facts  which 
liave  led  to  the  indictment  of  labor  lead- 
ers charged  with  a  conspiracy  the  out- 
come of  which  was  a  murderous  assault 
on  May  9.  In  it  two  policemen  were 
killed,  one  seriously  wounded,  and  work- 
shops operating  under  Judge  Landis's 
award  as  to  the  building  dispute  were 
bombed.  One  of  those  arrested,  Fred 
Mader,  is  described  as  "ex-convict  and 
President  of  the  Chicago  Buildings 
Trade."  According  to  the  Chicago 
"Journal  of  Commerce,"  Mader  lately 
had  the  impudence  to  .state  before  a 
committee  of  the  City  Council  that  "un- 
less this  committee  takes  some  action 
that  will  suppress  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee to  Enforce  the  Landis  Award  I  can 
no  longer  keep  my  men  from  commit- 
ting acts  of  violence  and  chasing  the 
members  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  out 
of  the  city  of  Chicago."  The  police 
claim  that  they  have  physical  as  well  as 
moral  evidence  that  the  arrested  men 
incited  acts  of  violence. 

Chicago  is  rightly  stirred  to  action  by 
a  long  series  of  crimes  of  violence,  of 
which  those  growing  out  of  the  labor 
trouble  are  only  a  part.  Lately  Mayor 
Thompson,  moved  by  the  citizens'  indig- 
nation and  demand  for  more  protection 
and  less  politics,  appointed  a  new  head  of 
the  police  force,  Mr.  Fitzmorris,  and  the 
new  chief  has  promised  a  thorough  clean- 
ing up.  To  Chief  Fitzmorris  is  largely 
due  the  present  war  against  labor  thugs. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying:    "Honest  labor 


union  men  are  with  us  in  tliis  clean-up. 
They're  giving  us  fine  help."  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Sims,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  declares:  "Anar- 
chists in  control  of  Chicago  labor  unions 
have  used  the  money  subscribed  by  hon- 
est workingmen  to  hire  cowardly  assas- 
sins to  destroy  life  and  property  as  a 
means  of  continuing  their  hold  upon  the 
unions." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  implying 
that  there  has  been,  or  is  -to  be,  a 
stretching  of  the  theory  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy in  order  to  push  these  prosecu- 
tions, and  they  have  been  compared  to 
the  Haymarket  attack  on  the  Chicago 
police  in  1886.  In  that  case  the  claim 
was  made  that  one  or  two  of  the  men 
executed  were  not  shown  to  have  had 
any  direct  connection  with  the  actual 
crime,  but  were  convicted  because  of 
radical  and  Anarchistical  utterances 
made  shortly  before  the  crime.  The 
Judge  who  presided  over  the  Haymarket 
trials,  later  wrote  a  magazine  article  of 
deep  earnestness  in  which  he  urged  that 
both  public  security  and  legal  reasoning 
called  for  a  broader  interpretation  of 
the  definition  of  criminal  conspiracy.  If 
in  the  present  cases  the  allegations  of 
the  police  are  sustained,  there  is  no  need 
whatever  of  any  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  conspiracy.  It  never  was  the  law 
that  a  crime  must  be  committed  by  the 
very  hands  of  a  man  charged  with  mur- 
der; if  by  threats,  bribes,  or  persuasion 
he  sets  in  motion  the  crime  of  murder, 
he  is  guilty  of  that  offense.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  is  asserted  here. 

How  extensive  the  general  increase  in 
criminal  violence  has  been  in  Chicago 
is  indicated  by  an  editorial  in  the  Chi- 
cago "Tribune"  entitled  "War  on  the 
Jungle."  It  asks,  "Does  Chicago  belong 
to  the  gunman,  the  bomb-thrower,  the 


labor  bully,  the  thug,  the  burglar,  the 
divekeeper,  the  jury  fixer,  the  crook  in 
politics,  the  grafter,  ___^nd  the  dema- 
gogue?"  And  it  asserts  as  fact: 

There  is  a  killing  for  every  day  of 
the  year,  and  murder  makes  a  grim 
farce  of  the  law.  Property  is  de- 
stroyed with  impunity.  Men  who 
would  work  are  bullied  and  beaten. 
Officers  of  the  law  are  shot  down  like 
sheep.  Crime  after  crime  goe.s  un- 
punished and  the  hired  criminal  and 
the  criminal  who  hires  him  go  free. 

This  is  not  civilization.  It  is  an- 
archy. If  we  go  on,  there  will  be  no 
law  for  us  but  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

The  makers  of  this  anarchy  are 
rotten  politics  and  rotten  labor  and 
the  allies  they  have  made  with  the 
human  beasts  that  stalk  the  shadows 
of  the  underworld. 

The  problem  of  Chicago  is,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  problem  of  many  large 
American  cities.  In  New  York  City 
lately  an  assistant  district  attorney  in 
a  radio  address  pointed  out  the  extraor- 
dinarily large  percentage  of  quite  young 
men  among  those  charged  with  robbery 
and  other  crimes  of  violence,  and  urged 
that  moral  training  in  schools,  churches, 
and  homes  needed  extension  and  intensi- 
fying. The  law  and  the  courts  and  the 
police  do  their  best  to  restrain  and  pun- 
ish. But  prevention  lies  in  the  implant- 
ing of  higher  moral  standards.  The 
non-violent  citizen  who  profiteers  or 
dodges  taxes  or  oppresses  the  poor  or 
piles  up  wealth  dishonorably  need  not 
be  surprised  if  the  vicious  and  the  hood- 
lum say,  as  one  did  say:  "He  gets  his 
with  his  brains;  I'm  going  to  get  mine 
with  my  hands." 

The  courage  of  Chicago  in  facing  its 
crime  problem  should  encourage  decent 
men  and  women  in  all  our  cities  to  fight 
for  honest  and  brave  civic  government 
and  the  defeat  of  crooks,  gangsters,  and 
hold-up  men. 


THE  HUB  OF  EUROPE 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 

BY   ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


IN  these  days  in  America  we  are  apt 
lo  think  of  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe  as  rather  too  far  away  to  be 
of  very  much  interest;  as  forming  or 
reforming  themselves  politically;  as 
having  precarious  economic  conditions, 
with  finances  all  upside  down;  as  hav- 
ing new  and  largely  untried  means  of 
national  defense;  as  approving  largely 
lopsided  legislation;  as  lending  them- 
selves to  much  unnecessary  squabbling 
with  their  neighbors— in  short.  Central 
lOiirope,  to  most  of  us,  is  an  unsavory 
mess  with  a  hopeless  political  outlook, 
and  with  not  nuich  power  even  were  (lie 
outlook  not  hopeless. 


One  lias  but  to  come  to  Genoa,  how: 
ever,  and  see-  the  role  which  some  of 
these  nations — above  all,  Czechoslovakia 
— are  playing  in  tlie  Conference  to  get 
some  notion  of  their  real  power.  And  it 
is  real. 

The  chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  delega- 
tion here  is  Prime  Minister  Edouard 
Benes,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  As  I  talked  with  him  in  his 
study  this  morning,  he  seemed  no  typi- 
cal Slav — mystic,  brooding,  unpractical, 
doctrinaire,  not  working  easily  with 
other  7nen.  Instead,  a  brisk,  practical 
man  of  affairs  met  me,  e\ery  part  of 
iiini  active  and  alert.    He  gave  me  his 


whole  attention;  and  often  when  you  are 
talking  with  a  Slav  you  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  giving  you  his  wliole 
attention  or  whether  he  is  not  consider- 
ing something  else  at  the  same  time. 
He  grasped  my  meaning  before  I  got  to 
the  end  of  my  sentence.  He  was  ready 
with  instant  appreciation  of  my  point  of 
view — perhaps  that  was  because  it  was 
also  his  own!  He  understood  American 
humor.  He  replied  tersely  to  my  (|ue- 
ries,  telling  me  much  in  few  words. 

And  what  he  says  is  impressively 
backed  up  by  what  Czechoslovakia  has 
already  done  and  is  doing.  By  her 
geographical  position  slie  is"lhe  center 
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of  Europe.  But  by  her  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  moral  force  she  has  become  the 
hub  around  wiiich  the  wheels  of  Europe 
are  now  re\olving  (these  are  not  the 
Premier's  words,  but  are  a  little  conceit 
of  my  own  which  seemed  to  please  him), 
t'zechoslovakia  is  to-day  the  most  active 
and  powerful  center  of  both  economic 
and  political  force  in  Central  Europe. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  new  nation  which 
in  four  years  has  accomplished  that? 

Bohemia,  the  land  where  the  Czech 
language  is  spoken,  has  had  a  glorious 
past.  For  si.xteen  hundred  years  the 
Czechs  have  been  on  the  same  soil.  They 
have  been  cultivators  of  that  soil.  They 
have  been  industrialists  and  exporters. 
But  their  great  glory  has  been  in  the 
realm  of  education.  Theirs  was  the  first 
country  of  Central  Europe  to  have  a 
university  (1368),  and  the  martyred  Jan 
Hus  was  one  of  its  rectors.  Bohemia 
started  the  Reformation  a  century  be- 
fore Luther  came.  Bohemia  has  given 
to  the  world  such  lights  in  the  worlds 
of  religion,  education,  science,  literature, 
and  philosophy  as  Jerome  of  Prague,  Co- 
menius,  Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  Palacky, 
and  now  Masaryk,  philosopher,  political 
leader,  and  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

And  what  does  not  the  contemporary 
world  of  art  in  general  and  music  in 
particular  owe  to  such  composers  as 
Smetana,  Dvorak,  Fibich,  and  Suk,  and 
to  such  virtuosi  as  Kubelik,  Kocian,  and 
Madame  Ema  Destinnova? 

For  centuries  Bohemia  had  been 
ground  down  under  Hapsburg  rule  from 
Vienna.  In  1914  the  World  War  came. 
Without  firing  a  shot,  Czech  regiments 
repeatedly  surrendered  to  the  Russians 
and  the  Italians  as  their  deliverers,  and 
themselves  formed  legions  to  fight  Aus- 
tria-Hungary on  the  Entente  side.  Un- 
der Masaryk's  leadership  they  waged 
such  a  political  and  military  campaign 
against  Austria-Hungary  that  the  Allies 
recognized  their  claim  to  independence. 

In  obtaining  her  independence  and 
unity  Italy  had  her  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 
Cavour.  History  may  give  equal  honor 
to  Masaryk,  Stefanik,  Benes. 

Czechoslovakia  numbers  nearly  14,- 
000,000  people.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  country  make  it  one  of  the  richest 
in  Europe.  It  possesses  every  useful 
mineral  save  platinum.  Its  forest 
wealth  is  enormous,  a  third  of  the  total 
area  being  covered  with  forests.  It  is 
the  only  European  country  which  ex- 
ports sugar.  Its  glass  and  textile  and 
beer  industries  are  world-famous. 

With  these  advantages  and  a  sound 
financial  system,  Czechoslovakia  is 
fairly  unique  among  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  having  a  budget  where  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  balance  each 
other.  But  Czechoslovakia  does  even 
better  than  that.  She  actually  has  a 
balance  to  the  good. 

Such  a  country  can  propose  to  borrow 
$50,000,000,  as  Czechoslovakia  did  the 
other  day,  and  have  it  covered  in  twenty- 
four  hours — as  it  was. 


Hence,  with  justified  if  characteristi- 
cally modest  pride,  the  Premier  said  to 
me:  "We  have  taken  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  be  the  first  among  lOuropean 
states  to  pay  interest  on  our  war  debl 
to  America." 

Witli  lior  up-to-date  parliamentary 
and  judicial  systems,  her  standing  army 
of  150,000  men,  her  advanced  social 
legislation  (labor  reforms,  compulsory 
education,  housing,  pensions,  accident, 
sickness,  and  maternity  insurance). 
Czechoslovakia  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  progressive  nations. 

As  is  appropriate,  when  one  considers 
the  past,  religious  liberty  is  spreading 
in  Czechoslovakia.  During  the  past  four 
years  about  a  million  persons  have  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Most  of 
them  ha\e  joined  the  newly  formed  Na- 
tional Church,  which  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  a  demand  for  reforms  by  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  priesthood. 
They  demanded  the  abolition  of  celibacy, 
the  introduction  of  the  vernacular  into 
the  services,  and  a  more  democratic  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  National  Church  is  now  negotiating 
for  recognition  by  and  co-operation  with 
the  Anglican  and  other  churches. 

Each  summer  for  several  years  I 
spent  some  weeks  in  Carlsbad,  Bohemia, 
now  part  of  the  greater  Bohemia  or 
Czechoslovakia.  Carlsbad  is  situated  in 
the  north,  just  south  of  the  German 
mountain  boundary.  The  region,  in- 
habited by  some  3,000,000  Germans,  com- 
prises about  a  seventh  of  the  area  of 
Bohemia  proper,  but  representing,  it 
was  then  said,  about  six-sevenths  of  the 
wealth  of  Bohemia.  In  talking  with  the 
manufacturers  of  glass  and  porcelain  in 
the  near-by  towns,  I  often  asked  if  they 
would  not  rather  be  German  instead  of 
Austrian  subjects.  The  invariable  reply 
was  that,  though  Austria  might  oppress 
Bohemia,  they,  the  Germans,  were  con- 
tent to  remain  as  they  were.  If  the 
Germans  in  Bohemia  were  content  then, 
they  ought  to  be  more  content  now.  The 
burdens  of  Czechoslovak  military  ser- 
vice and  taxes  are  not  so  great  as  in 
Germany,  while  the  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  assures  the  Ger- 
mans of  due  weight  in  the  Parlianient 
at  Prague,  where  German,  Magyar,  and 
other  Deputies  sit  alongside  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks. 

Of  course,  however,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  has  to  be  on  its  guard 
against  Pan-German  propaganda,  just  as 
do  the  Polish,  Rumanian,  Hungarian, 
Austrian,  and  Jugoslav  Governments. 

Czechoslovakia  is  not  only  in  itself 
the  center  of  Europe,  but  also  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  other  countries  of.  that 
part  of  the  world.  No  one  has  done 
anything  like  as  much  to  emphasize  this 
as  has  Edouard  Benes.  He  has  formed 
the  so-called  Little  Entente.  It  is  really 
a  Large  Entente.  It  is  an  alliance 
among  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia,  to  which  alliance  Poland  is 
now  becoming  increasingly  an  ally.  The 
alliance  has  already  assured  betterment 


to  Czechoslovakia,  greater  stability  and 
peace  to  all  the  signatory  states,  and, 
through  them,  to  Europe. 

There  is  necessity  to  constitute  in 
Central  Europe  a  system  of  states,  not 
necessarily  having  common  institutions, 
hut  with  a  defined  system  of  collabora- 
tion based  on  special  treaties.  Precisely 
this  now  exists.  Into  this  Entente,  de- 
spite present  differences,  the  force  of 
economic  law  will,  I  am  sure,  one  day 
compel  Austria  and  Hungary  to  come. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Benes  has  already  con- 
cluded a  special  treaty  with  the  Au.s- 
trian  Foreign  Minister,  and  since  then 
the  relations  between  Prague  and 
Vienna  have  been  more  cordial  than 
they  were  during  the  centuries  of  Haps- 
burg rule. 

But  Mr.  Benes  has  had  also  another 
ideal.  He  may,  right  here  at  Genoa,  be 
•close  to  its  realization.  Ever  since  the 
Washington  Conference  the  dream  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  to  accom- 
plish here,  if  it  can  be  done,  something 
similar  to  the  Four-Power  Treaty  for  the 
Pacific  negotiated  at  Washington.  Hence, 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Cannes 
last  winter,  providing  for  non-aggre.s- 
sion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  put  the  Conference  of  Genoa  on 
record  in  the  same  respect.  In  other 
words,  the  nations  would  agree  to  ab- 
stain from  attacking  one  another. 

As  to  this  there  are  two  views  about 
bringing  any  pact-breaker  to  terms.  One 
view  is  that  there  should  be  an  interna- 
tional military  court  and  force;  the 
other,  that  the  assessment  of  blame 
should  come  from  swift-working  judicial 
machinery. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  whole 
plan  is  that  some  of  the  boundaries 
along  the  Russian  western  frontier  are 
not  yet  authoritatively  and  definitely 
fixed.  Another  difficulty  may  be  in  ob- 
taining the  assent  of  France  to  abstain 
from  exercising  her  military  sanctions 
in  order  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  But  neither  of  these 
objections  is  insuperable.  Mr.  Benes 
said  to  me:  "A  non-aggression  pact 
should  respect  all  the  international  en- 
gagements existing  among  the  signatory 
states.  It  would  reinforce  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  would  surely  be  a  guar- 
anty of  peace  in  Europe.  A  long  time 
ago  I  said  that  a  pact  uniting  the  prin- 
cipal Entente  allies  to  the  Little  Entente 
would  be  the  best,  perhaps  the  only, 
guaranty  of  European  order  resulting 
from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
other  treaties." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposed  text  met 
a  French  counter-proposition.  Mr. 
Benes  has  provided  a  text  which,  he 
told  me,  had  now  the  approval  of  the 
heads  both  of  the  British  and  French 
delegates.  If  it  gets  the  approval  of  the 
Conference,  it  should  be  known,  I  think, 
as  the  Benes  Treaty. 

Who  says  that  Czechoslovakia  is  not 
the  hub  of  Europe? 

Cionoa,   April  2!>,  11121!. 


BLINDMAN 

BY  LESLIE  NELSON  JENNINGS 


Bhow  out  a  candle  in  a  Gothic  room — 
I  will  know  velvet  still; 
I  need  not  only  eyes  for  a  hedge  in  bloom, 
For  water  under  a  hill! 


Say,  is  it  April  of  another  year? 

Say,  do  the  birds  fly  south? 
What  is  the  darkness  when  I  have  the  clear, 

Brave  music  of  your  mouth! 


Beauty  may  perish  in  a  thousand  things, 

Veiled  eyes  no  longer  see; 
But  what  is  blindness  when  a  brown  thrush  sings. 

And  love  comes  home  to  me! 


LABOR  LEADERS  INDICTED  FOR  CONSPIRACY 

TO  MURDER 

SPECIAL  CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  GEORGE  C.  SIKES 


CHICAGO  is  forced  to  deal  with  an- 
other labor  war  attended  by  out- 
breaks of  violence  that  recall  the 
disturbances  of  1886,  as  a  result  of  which 
Anarchist  leaders  were  hanged  on  ac- 
count of  the  killing  of  policemen  by 
bomb  explosions  in  Haymarket  Square. 
On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  9,  two 
policemen  on  strike  duty  were  murdered. 
At  the  time  this  was  written  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  had  not  been 
discovered.  But  public  authorities,  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  law  utilized  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Anarchist  trials,  are 
proceeding  to  prosecute  certain  labor 
leaders  for  murder,  on  the  charge  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  policemen. 

The  trouble  developed  out  of  con- 
troversies between  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  the  building  trades.  Most  of 
the  wage-scale  agreements  expired  in 
May  of  last  year.  The  employers  asked 
for  reductions  in  wages.  Judge  Landis 
was  selected  as  arbitrator.  He  not  only 
made  moderate  wage  reductions,  but 
ordered  important  changes  in  working 
practices,  hitting  particularly  practices 
considered  hostile  to  the  public  welfare. 
Tiie  workers  said  these  matters  were  not 
submitted  to  arbitration.  Judge  Landis 
also  stipulated  that  the  wage  scale  fixed 
sliould  be  treated  as  the  maximum  as 
well  as  the  minimum.  It  is  usual,  in 
llieory  at  least,  to  regard  union  scales, 
whether  fixed  by  agreement  or  by  arbi- 
tration, as  minimums  only.  There  are 
thirty-two  unions  in  the  Chicago  Build- 
ing Trades  Council.  After  discussion 
and  some  protest,  twenty  of  these  unions 
decided  to  accept  the  Landis  award,  and 
are  working  under  it,  on  the  closed-sliop 
basis.  Twelve  unions  have  refused  to 
lecognize  the  Landis  award.  Of  theso, 
the  painters,  with  a  hang-o\er  contract, 
wore  not  a  party  to  the  arbitration.  The 
carpenters'  union,  with  tiic  largest  mem- 
l)crRhip  of  any  single  building  trades 
organization,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
arbitration  prf)ceedings  before  the  result 
was  announced  because  of  knowledge 
tlial  Judge  Tiandiu  intended  to  modify 
working  rules.  Tlio  nunihor  of  workers 
"  14,0 


in  the  twelve  unions  that  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Landis  award  is  larger  than  the 
number  in  the  twenty  unions  working 
under  the  award. 

When  it  appeared  that  many  of  the 
building  trades  unions  were  to  defy  the 
Landis  findings,  there  was  formed  the 
Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Enforcement 
of  the  Landis  Award,  backed  by  leading 
business  interests  of  the  community  and 
well  supplied  with  funds.  As  to  unions 
that  had  accepted  the  award  the  closed- 
shop  policy  was  continued,  except  that 
workers  in  these  organizations  were 
obliged  to  work  Avith  non-union  men  of 
other  crafts  not  under  the  award.  The 
open-shop  policy  was  announced  for  the 
twelve  trades  the  unions  in  which  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  the  rulings  of 
Judge  Landis,  and  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee vigorously  undertook  to  help  find 
workers  for  contractors  operating  under 
the  Landis  award. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
the  Landis  award  the  principal  officials 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council  were  in 
favor  of  accepting  it,  despite  dissatisfac- 
tion with  some  of  its  features.  But 
these  officials  soon  stepped  aside,  in  part 
at  least  on  account  of  scandals  not  re- 
lated to  this  particular  matter.  Shortly 
thereafter  Fred  Mader,  an  ex-convict, 
became  President  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  He  undertook  to  M-age  a  vigor- 
ous warfare  against  the  Landis  award, 
assisted  by  two  labor  leaders  not  hith- 
erto identified  with  the  Building  Trades 
Council  and  not  connected  directly  with 
any  union  represented  in  the  Council. 
One  of  these  men.  Timothy  D.  (Big 
Tim)  Murphy,  is  now  under  sentence  to 
serve  six  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary 
for  instigating  a  bold  daylight  robbery 
of  the  United  States  mails  at  the  Dear- 
horn  railway  station  in  Chicago  in 
April,  1921.  The  amount  stolen  was 
.f350,000.  The  technical  charge  against 
Murphy  was  conspiracy  to  aid  the  rob- 
bery. He  was  not  accused  of  partici- 
pating in  it  personally.  The  sentence 
was  imposed  by  Judge  Landis  before  he 
resigned  from  the  Federal  bench.  Mur- 
)))iy  has  been  out  on  bail  pending  the 


review  of  his  case  by  the  higher  courts. 
He  is  a  picturesque  character  of  the 
dare-devil  type.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Chicago  stockyards  district.  As  a 
newsboy  he  sold  papers  to  P.  D.  Armour. 
He  has  been  active  in  politics,  having 
served  one  term  as  Representative  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature.  Some  years 
ago  Murphy  was  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  a  rival  labor  leader, 
"Moss"  Enright,  also  with  a  reputation 
as  a  gunman.  When  the  case  finally 
came  to  trial,  the  principal  witnesses 
had  disappeared  and  the  prosecution 
had  to  be  abandoned  for  that  reason. 
The  other  conspicuous  labor  leader  asso- 
ciated with  Mader  is  Cornelius  P.  (Con) 
Shea,  who  figured  prominently  in  a 
Chicago  teamsters'  strike  some  years 
ago  which  was  attended  with  much  vio- 
lence. Since  then  Shea  has  served  a 
term  in  Sing  Sing  penitentiary.  New 
York,  for  brutal  treatment  of  a  woman 
companion. 

Since  Mader  took  the  presidency  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council  crimes  of 
violence  against  plants  operating  under 
the  Landis  award  have  been  frequent. 
There  hare  been  about  twenty  bombings 
and  many  sluggings.  Matters  reached  a 
crisis  on  May  9.  Thomas  Clark,  a 
policeman,  had  been  assigned  to  guard 
a  particular  plant.  When  he  started  to 
question  four  men  who  drove  up  in  an 
auto,  he  was  shot  and  killed.  A  little 
later  the  same  evening  three  West  Park 
policemen  tried  to  stop  a  suspicious- 
looking  car — presumably  the  same  one — 
when  the  occupants  of  the  car  opened 
fire.  Acting  Lieutenant  Lyons  was 
killed  and  the  two  others  wounded. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  May  grand 
jury,  held  May  11,  indictments  for  mur- 
der were  voted  against  Mader,  Murpliy, 
Shea,  and  five  others.  It  Is  not  con- 
tended that  Mader,  Murphy,  or  Shea 
actually  -did  the  killing,  but  they  are 
cliarged  with  responsibility  for  the  mur- 
ders. It  is  announced  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  cases  will  be  pushed  speedily. 

The  community  is  greatly  aroused 
over  the  latest  turn  of  affairs  in  the 
building  trades  labor  war. 


BEYOND  THE  BOULEVARDS 
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THERE  LIES  THE 

SCENERY,  AND 
ANY  AUTOMOBILE 
CAN  REACH  IT 

BY 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


AUTOMOBILISTS  are  classified  in 
the  popular  mind  and  with  the 
garage-keepers  according  to  the 
price  of  their  cars.  A  much  better  sys- 
tem of  classification,  and  one  which  goes 
to  the  very  roots  of  character,  might 
be  based  on  the  roads  which  they  fre- 
quent. 

In  this  analysis  there  are  three  kinds 
of  automobile  users;  observe  them  care- 
fully. The  first  we  may  call  Birds  of 
the  Boulevard,  for  they  ne\er  get  be- 
yond the  parkways.  The  second  group 
shall  be  known  as  Macadam  Hounds,  for 
it  is  their  ambition  to  devour  every  Sun- 
day tlie  maximum  mileage  of  good  State 
road,  but  nothing  under  the  smiling 
zenith  of  heaven  could  tempt  them  oft 
the  stone  turnpike.  Then  there  is  the 
third  class,  whom  we  will  describe  as 
Lovers  of  the  Landscape,  for  they  use 
gasoline  as  a  means  of  getting  out  to 
nature.  They  love  the  woods  and  the 
fields,  they  linger  and  worship  there. 
These  are  the  automobilists  whom  I 
would  like  to  honor,  for  they  seem  to 
have  some  sense.  It  would  be  a  contri- 
bution to  public  education  and  National 
welfare  if  we  could  convert  a  few  thou- 
sands of  those  Birds  of  the  Boulevard 
and  the  Macadam  Hounds  to  the  ranks 
of  honest  Lovers  of  the  Landscape. 

Popular  theory  has  it  that  all  automo- 
bile users,  excepting  only  truck  drivers 
and  bootleggers,  go  out  to  see  the  land- 
scape. There  is  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  this  hypothesis.  P^or  we  can  readily 
believe  that  if  all  automobile  roads  were 
subways,  with  no  outlook  upon  green 
grass  or  trees  and  no  uplook  to  the  sky, 
there  would  be  very  little  pleasure  driv- 
ing. At  present  the  amount  of  this 
luxury  driving  runs  up  to  about  fifty 
billion  miles  a  year  in  this  little  domin- 
ion ruled  over  by  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
It  would  really  seem  as  though  every- 
body was  getting  a  long  slice  of  the  good 
landscape. 

But  if  it  is  long,  it  is  exceedingly  tliin. 
In  a  car  moving  forty-five  miles  an  hour 
over  good  State  roads  the  view  of  the 
scenery  is  decidedly  superficial.  About 
all  one  can  really  grasp  is  the  billboards, 
because  they  have  been  carefully  located 
in  the  most  legible  spots.  The  driver 
certainly  has  to  keep  his  attention  at 
full  capacity  on  his  driving,  and  the 
other  occupants  of  the  car  have  to  watch 
the  driver  to  see  that  he  docs  not  waver 
ny  ri'lax.    My  friend  and  fellow-scold, 
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Mr.  Geoige  Ade,  lias  recently  given  these 
Macadam  Fiends  tlie  benefit  of  iiis 
Kcatliings.  He  says  he  has  located  his 
private  golf  course  beside  the  State 
highway  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
privacy.  Nobody  going  by  in  a  motor 
car,  he  says,  can  bring  his  vision  down 
1o  see  so  small  an  object  as  a  golf  links. 

All  of  whicli  loses  e\  ery  color  of  ex- 
aggeration when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  sweet  and  delectable  scenes  en- 
joyed by  the  real  Lovers  of  the  Land- 
scape, those  who  use  their  automobiles 
to  take  them  where  the  grass  is  green, 
where  the  woods  are  shadowy,  where 
the  wild  birds  nest,  and  who  are  satis- 
fied to  linger  and  loiter  and  delight  In 
the  world's  best  when  they  get  there. 

Two  considerations  should  be  urged 
against  the  stupid  practices  of  the 
Boulevarders  and  the  State  Roaders,  all 
of  whom  might  get  a  great  deal  more 
satisfaction  out  of  their  gasoline  con- 
sumption if  they  would  learn  new  and 
better  ways.  And  first  is  the  fact  that 
the  little  side  roads  are  much  easier  to 
negotiate  than  they  imagine;  and  sec- 
ond is  the  complementary  fact  that  the 
scenery  of  these  little  byways  is  much 
more  delightful  than  they  have  ever 
known.  Both  these  facts  are  easily 
demonstrable,  and,  while  experience  is 
the  best  teacher,  some  data  can  be  sub- 
mitted here  to  support  this  argument. 

The  modern  automobile  of  course  is  a 
very  capable  machine — certainly  the 
most  thoroughly  adequate  machine  ever 
built  for  general  use.  It  has  everything 
but  intelligence,  and  at  times  I  have 
been  wont  to  think  that  such  and  such  a 
machine  knew  more  than  its  driver.  If 
the  man  at  the  wheel  will  only  supply 
the  brains,  a  good  automobile  will  al- 
Avays  do  the  rest.  It  will  go  anywhere. 
Last  summer  a  courageous  young  man 
drove  one  down  into  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  out  again.  I  liave  more  than  once 
sat  beside  a  driver  who  would  send  his 
car  anywhere  that  a  span  of  horses  and 
a  buckboard  would  dare  to  climb. 

Yet  this  stunty  driving  is  nowhere 
necessary  on  the  little  country  roads. 
Their  only  shortcoming  in  most  cases  is 
the  lack  of  macadam.  They  are  "hard 
dirt  roads,"  according  to  the  technical 
description.  Even  when  one  goes  the 
practicable  limit  and  gets  out  into  tlie 
woods  roads  of  New  Hampshire  or 
North  Carolina  or  Michigan,  all  one  has 
to  do  is  to  avoid  muddy  weather  and 
drive  slowly. 

Drive  slowly,  in  fact,  is  the  key  to 
llie  whole  combination.  One  has  to  re- 
duce speed  as  the  road  roughens  and 
narrows;  but  if  one  will  drive  carefully 
and  intelligently  he  can  do  just  as  well 
in  tlie  woods  roads  of  the  Adirondack s 
as  on  the  boulevards  of  Washington.  In 
fact,  the  driving  on  the  back  lanes  is 
safer  and  easier.  The  trouble  is  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  half 
educated  motorists  think  there  is  some- 
thing wholly  wrong  when  the  speed- 
ometer falls  below  the  S.")  mark.  They 
can't   imagine  themselves  going  ten  or 


fifteen  miles  an  hour  unless  tlie  car  is 
lame. 

Yet  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
will  get  any  reasonably  good  driver  into 
unmeasured  worlds  of  landscape  beauty 
— realms  never  seen  by  the  average 
motorist,  scenes  of  constant  delight.  Of 
course  the  hunters  and  the  fishermen 
and  a  few  such  enthusiasts  know  all 
about  this  thing,  and  those  'few  amiable 
motorists  of  tlie  third  class,  the  natural- 
born  Lovers  of  the  Landscape.  Others 
ought  to  learn  how  to  drive. 

When  one  stops  to  consider,  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  logical  necessity  that 
the  best  scenery  should  congregate  along 
the  little  roads.  Where  the  highway 
runs  level  and  straight  along  the  broad 
valleys  there  run  also  the  railways;  on 
those  roads  the  freight-truck  traflic 
blocks  the  way  and  raises  clouds  of 
dust;  on  those  roads  are  poles  and 
wires   and   billboards;    there   are  the 
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towns,  the  necessary  garages,  the  noise. 
But  on  the  back  roads,  winding  in  and 
out,  up  and  down,  there  are  the  pictures. 
Tliat  kind  of  a  road  is  full  of  pictorial 
compositions.  One  may  lash  his  kodak 
to  the  radiator  and  snap  it  at  random, 
and  every  snapshot  will  show  a  pretty 
landscape.  On  those  back  roads  are  the 
picturescjue  old  farm  buildings,  the 
homely  fields,  the  rolling  pastures,  the 
cool  woods,  the  singing  brooks.  It  is 
cliaracteristic  of  the  topography  in  in- 
habited hill  country  that  the  side  roads 
climb  up  and  down  by  the  watercourses. 
Thus  we  keep  company  on  our  travels 
with  every  clean  and  musical  brook 
which  the  country  affords. 

Each  brook  is  a  story  in  itself,  like  a 
300-page  novel,  only  more  natural  and 
wholesome  and  better  illustrated.  In 
the  opening  chapters  one  finds  sweet 
cool  springs,  then  little  rivulets  seeping 
out  of  sphagnum  ponds,  then  dancing 
little  waterfalls,  next  shady  reaches 
where  the  trout  wait,  lower  down  mill- 
ponds  with  a  spray  of  water  falling  over 
dams,  then  broader  slower  stretches  fit 
for  the  canoe,  and  finally  the  waters  of 
our  brook  join  the  great  river  and  flow 
happily  ever  after. 

In  the  same  way  every  old  farm  has 
its  story  to  tell;  and  the  woodlands 
modestly  ask  us  to  loiter  and  listen  to 
them.  Oh,  there  is  endless  romance  and 
delight  if  we  only  go  where  they  are  and 
move  slowly  and  quietly  enough  to  hear. 
If  we  thunder  along  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  we  shall  of  course  hear  nothing 
but  the  whir  of  the  engine  and  the 
knocking  of  cylinder  No.  5  where  the 
tappet-rod  is  loose. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  enough  for  the 
lieauty  of  our  American  scenery.  Every- 
where are  landscape  pictures  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  painted  land- 
scapes in  the  art  museums  of  Europe. 
Whether  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  the 
deserts  of  Arizona,  the  mountains  of 
Montana,  or  the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota, 
there  are  beauty  and  inspiration  for  all. 
Only  one  has  to  open  one's  eyes,  one's 
mind,  and  one's  heart  to  see  such  things. 
The  modern  motor  car  was  sent  from 
iieaven  primarily  to  make  all  these 
glories  accessible  to  .\niericans.  From 
this  highly  defensible  point  of  view  the 
automobile  is  the  first  ally  of  civiliza- 
tion. Let  us  use  it  as  such.  We  need 
not  renounce  our  long  trips  via  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  or  the  Lincoln  Highway; 
but  for  most  of  us,  with  the  short  hours 
at  our  command,  the  near-by  country 
roads  are  our  main  reliance.  And  so, 
if  we  will  have  the  courage  to  get  off 
the  beaten  highway,  our  sturdy  automo- 
biles are  ciuite  ready  to  take  us  to  quiet, 
unexplored  and  unexpectedly  beautiful 
scenes  along  the  little  country  lanes. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  learn  a  new  and 
leisurely  way  of  driving.  By  slowing 
down,  relaxing  our  tense  nerves,  and  by 
taking  life  and  the  landscape  a  little 
easier  we  shall  profit  largely.  In  fact, 
we  shall  have  discovered  a  new  and 
liighcr  use  for  our  aut(unohiles. 
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I HAVE  come  back  to  the  office  from 
a  day  in  a  shipyard — a  yard  that 
harbors  for  the  winter  a  hundred 
craft  or  more.  There  bright  mahogany 
motor  yachts  are  neighbors  to  trim 
white  sloops.  Spoon  bows  and  clipper 
liows,  straight  stems  and  stems  that 
once  were  straight,  vessels  whose  paint 
bespeaks  their  perfection  and  vessels 
whose  paint  is,  to  the  careful  observer, 
but  a  transparent  attempt  to  conceal  the 
ravages  of  time — there  is  room  for  them 
all  as  they  lie  waiting  their  turn  to  put 
to  sea.  There  is  room  for  them  all,  even 
for  the  plainly  finished  sailing  vessel 
within  who.se  black  and  beamy  hull  I 
make  my  summer  home. 

As  I  sat  in  her  cockpit  and  watched 
her  decks  brighten  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  varnish,  as  I  worked  over  tlie 
coils  of  her  running  rigging,  laying  open 
the  strands  here  and  there  to  test  for 
signs  of  decay,  as  I  watched  the  clean 
.shavings  fall  from  the  new  spar  des- 
tined to  replace  a  badly  sprung  main- 
gaff,  I  lost  myself,  as  I  have  often  done, 
in  the  philosophy  of  shipyards,  of  ships, 
and  of  recreation. 

We  sometimes  talk  of  recreation  as 
though  it  were  a  disco\ery  of  our  own 
time.  The  craft  that  sail  the  seven  seas 
must  laugh  at  such  presumption.  They 
not  only  discovered  recreation  long  ago, 
but  simultaneously  they  must  have  dis- 
covered its  real  meaning.  Most  of  us 
poor  landlubbers  think  of  recreation  as 
a  synonym  for  pleasure  and  amusement. 
As  any  ship  will  tell  you,  recreation 
time  la  a  re-creation  time — a  time  to 
survey  your  timbers,  a  time  to  cut  out 


dry  rot,  a  time  to  test  your  rigging,  a 
time  to  overhaul  your  spars. 

The  trouble  with  us  mariners  of  life 
is  that  there  are  very  few  able  seamen 
among  us,  men  who  can  tell  when  a  rope 
is  overstrained,  men  who  know  straiglit 
grain  from  crooked,  men  who  can  tell 
at  a  glance  sound  wood  from  painted 
putty.  If  we  were  all  able  seamen,  we 
would  know  the  real  meaning  of  recrea- 
tion— re-creation  not  only  of  our  pliysi- 
cal  selves  but  also  of  that  intangible 
reality  which  has  been  the  despair  of 
philosophers  and  theologians  to  define 
since  the  days  of  the  first  tremulous 
"why."  Whether  one  be  a  follower  of 
Berkeley  or  William  James,  whether  one 
turn  to  St.  Paul  or  the  precepts  of  the 
Friends,  whether  one  looks  back  to 
Sinai  or  forward  to  a  New  Jerusalem, 
the  need  is  always  the  same.  To  re- 
create, we  must  first  survey.  We  must 
search  out  for  our  own  selves  the  exist- 
ence of  those  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  structure  of  faith  and 
society  has  been  reared.  The  more  ele- 
mental those  principles,  the  more  incon- 
trovertible we  will  discover  them  to  be 
and  the  surer  our  foundations  will  stand. 

It  is  hard  sometimes  to  get  back  to 
the  elemental  in  the  confusion  and 
tumult  of  our  daily  lives.  The  mind 
exhausts  itself  in  labor  (to  desert  sea 
comparisons  for  land)  like  the  field 
which  is  continuously  and  unwisely 
tilled.  A  fallow  time  is  needed  for  re- 
creation and  understanding. 

Some  find  this  time  of  re-creation  in 
the  silences  of  the  dark  woods,  some  in 
the  aloofness  of  great  crowds,  some  be- 


side the  eternal  march  of  clear  brown 
waters  toward  the  sea — I  find  it  most 
surely  on  the  salt  waves  to  which  those 
sweet  waters  are  eternally  hurrying. 

IT  was  in  late  August  of  last  year  that  I 
set  sail  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  even 
before  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  the  long  run  around  Cape  Cod.  Fair 
winds  and  fair  tides  carried  me  to  the 
end  of  the  Cape  by  the  late  afternoon. 
We  rounded  the  tip  and  laid  our  course 
for  Gloucester,  forty  miles,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  across  the  mouth  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  While  the  sun  was  still 
above  the  horizon,  I  went  below  and 
brought  up  a  poem  which  has  moved 
many  who  have  never  even  felt  the 
breath  of  salt  air  in  their  lungs — Will- 
iam Vaughn  Moody's  "Gloucester  Moors." 
It  was  towards 

Oloucester  town 
Where  the  fishlns'  fleets  put  in 

that  our  course  was  laid — Gloucester 
town  from  whose  boulder-strewn  hill- 
sides generations  of  my  name  had  eked 
a  living  and  from  whose  harbor  men  of 
my  blood  had  set  out  to  farm  .the  sea 
and  bear  its  fruit  in  triumph  to  the  for- 
bidding shores  of  Cape  Ann. 

The  breeze  freshened  and  the  seas 
from  the  bay  lent  an  added  force  to 
Moody's  unforgetable  comparison: 

This  earth  is  not  the  .steadfast  place 

We  landsmen  build  upon ; 

From  deep  to  deep  she  vr.ries  pace. 

And  while  she  comes  is  sonc. 

Beneath  my  feet  I  feel 

Her  smootli  t)Ulk  heave  and  dip; 

With  velvet  plunse  and  .soft  upreel 
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Mr.  Geoige  Ade,  lias  recently  gi\en  these 
Macadam  Fiends  the  benefit  of  his 
scathings.  He  says  he  has  located  his 
private  golf  course  beside  the  State 
highway  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
privacy.  Nobody  going  by  in  a  motor 
car,  he  says,  can  bring  his  vision  down 
lo  see  so  small  an  object  as  a  golf  links. 

All  of  which  loses  e\  ery  color  of  ex- 
aggeration when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  sweet  and  delectable  scenes  en- 
joyed by  the  real  Lo\ers  of  tlie  Land- 
scape, those  who  use  tlieir  automobiles 
to  take  them  where  the  grass  Is  green, 
where  the  woods  are  shadowy,  where 
the  wild  birds  nest,  and  who  are  satis- 
fied to  linger  and  loiter  and  delight  in 
the  world's  best  when  they  get  there. 

Two  considerations  should  be  urged 
against  the  stupid  practices  of  the 
Boulevarders  and  the  State  Readers,  all 
of  whom  might  get  a  great  deal  more 
satisfaction  out  of  their  gasoline  con- 
sumption if  they  wovild  learn  new  and 
better  ways.  And  first  is  the  fact  that 
the  little  side  roads  are  much  easier  to 
negotiate  than  they  imagine;  and  sec- 
ond is  the  complementary  fact  that  the 
scenery  of  these  little  byways  is  much 
more  delightful  than  they  have  ever 
known.  Both  these  facts  are  easily 
demonstrable,  and,  while  experience  is 
the  best  teacher,  some  data  can  be  sub- 
mitted here  to  support  tliis  argument. 

The  modern  automobile  of  course  is  a 
very  capable  machine — certainly  the 
most  thoroughly  adequate  machine  ever 
built  for  general  use.  It  has  everything 
but  intelligence,  and  at  times  I  have 
been  wont  to  think  that  such  and  such  a 
machine  knew  more  than  its  driver.  If 
the  man  at  the  wheel  will  only  supply 
the  brains,  a  good  automobile  will  al- 
ways do  the  rest.  It  will  go  anywhere. 
Last  summer  a  courageous  young  man 
drove  one  down  into  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  out  again.  I  have  more  than  once 
sat  beside  a  driver  who  would  send  his 
car  anywhere  that  a  span  of  horses  and 
a  buckboard  would  dare  to  climb. 

Yet  this  stunty  driving  is  nowhere 
necessary  on  the  little  country  roads. 
Their  only  shortcoming  in  most  cases  is 
the  lack  of  macadam.  They  are  "hard 
dirt  roads,"  according  to  the  technical 
description.  Even  when  one  goes  the 
practicable  limit  and  gets  out  into  the 
woods  roads  of  New  Hampshire  or 
North  Carolina  or  Michigan,  all  one  has 
to  do  is  to  avoid  muddy  weather  and 
drive  slowly. 

Drive  slowly,  in  fact,  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  combination.  One  has  to  re- 
duce speed  as  the  road  roughens  and 
narrows;  but  if  one  will  drive  carefully 
and  intelligently  he  can  do  just  as  well 
in  the  woods  roads  of  tiie  Adirondacks 
HS  on  the  boulevards  of  Washington.  In 
fact,  the  driving  on  the  back  lanes  is 
safer  and  easier.  The  trouble  is  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  half 
educated  motorists  think  there  is  some- 
Ihing  wholly  wrong  when  the  speed- 
otneler  falls  below  the  3f)  mark.  They 
ciin'l   imagine  themselves  going  ten  m- 
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fifteen  miles  an  hour  unless  the  car  is 
lame. 

Yet  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
will  get  any  reasonably  good  driver  into 
unmeasured  worlds  of  landscape  beauty 
— realms  never  seen  by  the  average 
motorist,  scenes  of  constant  delight.  Of 
course  the  hunters  and  the  fishermen 
and  a  few  such  enthusiasts  know  all 
about  this  thing,  and  those  tew  amiable 
motorists  of  the  third  class,  the  natural- 
born  Lo\ers  of  the  Landscape.  Others 
ought  to  learn  how  to  drive. 

When  one  stops  to  consider,  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  logical  necessity  that 
the  best  scenery  should  congregate  along 
the  little  roads.  Where  the  highway 
runs  level  and  straight  along  the  broad 
valleys  there  run  also  the  railways;  on 
those  roads  the  freight-truck  traffic 
blocks  the  way  and  raises  clouds  of 
dust;  on  those  roads  are  poles  and 
wires   and   billboards;    there   are  the 
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towns,  the  necessary  garages,  the  noise. 
But  on  the  back  roads,  winding  in  and 
out,  up  and  down,  there  are  the  pictures. 
Tliat  kind  of  a  road  is  full  of  pictorial 
compositions.  One  may  lash  his  kodak 
to  the  radiator  and  snap  it  at  random, 
and  every  snapshot  will  show  a  pretty 
landscape.  On  those  back  roads  are  the 
picturesque  old  farm  buildings,  the 
liomely  fields,  the  rolling  pastures,  th 
cool  woods,  tlie  singing  brooks.  It  is 
cliaracteristic  of  the  topography  in  in- 
habited hill  country  tliat  the  side  roads 
climb  up  and  down  by  the  watercourses. 
Thus  we  keep  company  on  our  travels 
with  every  clean  and  musical  brook 
which  the  country  affords. 

Each  brook  is  a  story  in  itself,  like  a 
300-page  novel,  only  more  natural  and 
wholesome  and  better  illustrated.  In 
the  opening  chapters  one  finds  sweet 
cool  springs,  then  little  rivulets  seeping 
out  of  sphagnum  ponds,  then  dancing 
little  waterfalls,  next  shady  reaches 
where  the  trout  wait,  lower  down  mill- 
ponds  with  a  spray  of  water  falling  over 
dams,  then  broader  slower  stretches  fit 
for  the  canoe,  and  finally  the  waters  of 
our  brook  join  the  great  river  and  fiow 
happily  ever  after. 

In  the  same  way  every  old  farm  has 
its  story  to  tell;  and  the  woodlands 
modestly  ask  us  to  loiter  and  listen  to 
them.  Oh,  there  is  endless  romance  and 
delight  if  we  only  go  where  they  are  and 
move  slowly  and  quietly  enough  to  hear. 
If  we  thunder  along  at  fifty  miles  an 
liour,  we  shall  of  course  hear  nothing 
but  the  whir  of  the  engine  and  the 
knocking  of  cylinder  No.  5  where  the 
tappet-rod  is  loose. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  enough  for  the 
beauty  of  our  American  scenery.  Every- 
where are  landscape  pictures  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  painted  land- 
scapes in  the  art  museums  of  Europe. 
Whether  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  the 
deserts  of  Arizona,  the  mountains  of 
Montana,  or  the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota, 
there  are  beauty  and  inspiration  for  all. 
Only  one  has  to  open  one's  eyes,  one's 
mind,  and  one's  heart  to  see  such  things. 
The  modern  motor  car  was  sent  from 
heaven  primarily  to  make  all  these 
glories  accessible  to  Americans.  From 
this  highly  defensible  point  of  view  the 
automobile  is  the  first  ally  of  civiliza- 
tion. I-et  us  use  it  as  such.  We  need 
not  renounce  our  long  trips  via  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  or  the  Lincoln  Highway; 
but  for  most  of  us,  with  the  short  hours 
at  our  command,  the  near-by  country 
roads  are  our  main  reliance.  And  so, 
if  we  will  have  the  courage  to  get  off 
the  beaten  highway,  our  sturdy  automo- 
l)iles  are  quite  ready  to  take  us  to  quiet, 
unexplored  and  unexpectedly  beautiful 
scenes  along  the  little  country  lanes. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  learn  a  new  and 
leisurely  way  of  driving.  By  slowing 
down,  relaxing  our  tense  nerves,  and  by 
taking  life  and  the  landscape  a  little 
easier  we  shall  profit  largely.  In  fact, 
we  shall  have  discoxered  a  new  and 
higher  use  for  our  auloinohilos. 
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I HAVE  come  back  to  the  office  from 
a  day  in  a  shipyard — a  yard  that 
harbors  for  the  winter  a  hundred 
craft  or  more.  There  bright  mahogany 
motor  yachts  are  neighbors  to  trim 
white  sloops.  Spoon  bows  and  clipper 
bows,  straight  stems  and  stems  that 
once  were  straight,  vessels  whose  paint 
bespeaks  their  perfection  and  vessels 
whose  paint  is,  to  the  careful  observer, 
but  a  transparent  attempt  to  conceal  the 
ravages  of  time — there  is  room  for  them 
all  as  they  lie  waiting  their  turn  to  put 
to  sea.  There  is  room  for  them  all,  even 
for  the  plainly  finished  sailing  vessel 
within  whose  black  and  beamy  hull  I 
make  my  summer  home. 

As  I  sat  in  her  cockpit  and  watched 
lier  decks  brighten  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  varnish,  as  I  worked  over  the 
coils  of  her  running  rigging,  laying  open 
tlie  strands  here  and  there  to  test  for 
signs  of  decay,  as  I  watched  the  clean 
shavings  fall  from  the  new  spar  des- 
tined to  replace  a  badly  sprung  main- 
gaff,  I  lost  myself,  as  I  have  often  done, 
in  the  philosophy  of  shipyards,  of  ships, 
and  of  recreation. 

We  sometimes  talk  of  recreation  as 
though  it  were  a  disco\ery  of  our  own 
time.  The  craft  that  sail  the  seven  seas 
must  laugh  at  such  presumption.  They 
not  only  discovered  recreation  long  ago, 
but  simultaneously  they  must  have  dis- 
covered its  real  meaning.  Mo.st  of  us 
poor  landlubbers  think  of  recreation  as 
a  synonym  for  pleasure  and  amu.sement. 
As  any  ship  will  tell  you,  recreation 
time  is  a  re-creation  time — a  time  to 
survey  your  timbers,  a  time  to  cut  out 


dry  rot,  a  time  to  test  your  rigging,  a 
time  to  overhaul  your  spars. 

The  trouble  with  us  mariners  of  life 
is  that  there  are  very  few  able  seamen 
among  us,  men  who  can  tell  when  a  rope 
is  o\  erstrained,  men  who  know  straight 
grain  from  crooked,  men  who  can  tell 
at  a  glance  sound  wood  from  painted 
putty.  If  we  were  all  able  seamen,  we 
would  know  the  real  meaning  of  recrea- 
tion— re-creation  not  only  of  our  physi- 
cal selves  but  also  of  that  intangible 
reality  which  has  been  the  despair  of 
philosophers  and  theologians  to  define 
since  the  days  of  the  first  tremulous 
"why."  Whether  one  be  a  follower  of 
Berkeley  or  William  James,  whether  one 
turn  to  St.  Paul  or  the  precepts  of  the 
Friends,  whether  one  looks  back  to 
Sinai  or  forward  to  a  New  Jerusalem, 
the  need  is  always  the  same.  To  re- 
create, we  must  first  survey.  We  must 
search  out  for  our  own  selves  the  exist- 
ence of  those  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  structure  of  faith  and 
society  has  been  reared.  The  more  ele- 
mental those  principles,  the  more  incon- 
trovertible we  will  discover  them  to  be 
and  the  surer  our  foundations  will  stand. 

It  is  hard  sometimes  to  get  back  to 
the  elemental  in  the  confusion  and 
tumult  of  our  daily  lives.  The  mind 
exhausts  itself  in  labor  (to  desert  sea 
comparisons  for  land)  like  the  field 
which  is  continuously  and  unwisely 
tilled.  A  fallow  time  is  needed  for  re- 
creation and  understanding. 

Some  find  this  time  of  re-creation  in 
the  silences  of  the  dark  woods,  some  in 
the  aloofness  of  great  crowds,  some  be- 


side the  eternal  march  of  clear  brown 
waters  toward  the  sea — I  find  it  most 
surely  on  the  salt  waves  to  which  those 
sweet  waters  are  eternally  hurrying. 

IT  was  in  late  August  of  last  year  that  I 
set  sail  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  even 
before  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  the  long  run  around  Cape  Cod.  Fair 
winds  and  fair  tides  carried  me  to  the 
end  of  the  Cape  by  the  late  afternoon. 
We  rounded  the  tip  and  laid  our  course 
for  Gloucester,  forty  miles,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  across  the  mouth  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  While  the  sun  was  still 
above  the  horizon,  I  went  below  and 
brought  up  a  poem  which  has  moved 
many  who  have  never  even  felt  the 
breath  of  salt  air  in  their  lungs — Will- 
iam Vaughn  Moody's  "Gloucester  Moors." 
It  was  towards 

Gloucester  town 
Where  the  fishins'  fleets  put  in 

that  our  course  was  laid — Gloucester 
town  from  whose  boulder-strewn  hill- 
sides generations  of  my  name  had  eked 
a  living  and  from  whose  harbor  men  of 
my  blood  had  set  out  to  farm  the  sea 
and  bear  its  fruit  in  triumph  to  the  for- 
bidding shores  of  Cape  Ann. 

The  breeze  freshened  and  the  seas 
from  the  bay  lent  an  added  force  to 
Moody's  unforgetable  comparison: 

This  earth  is  not  the  steadfast  place 
Wc  landsmen  build  upon: 
l'''rom  deep  to  deep  she  varies  pace, 
.\n<i  while  she  comes  is  .sono. 
Beneath  my  feet  I  feel 
Her  smooth  bulk  heave  and  dip; 
With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  upreel 
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Slio  swinss  and  steadies  to  hor  keel 

Liiko  a  sallant,  sallant  ship. 
I 

SUDDENLY  the  light  faded,  and  as  I  sat 
with  my  back  to  the  main  hatchway 
I  noticed  that  the  sailing  master  at  the 
wheel  was  watching  the  western  sky 
with  an  awakened  keenness.  I  turned 
to  see  that  the  sun  had  disappeared  in 
a  bank  of  clouds,  and  that  along  the 
horizon  gray  fingers  of  fog  were  reach- 
ing out  over  the  water. 

"Looks  like  a  bad  night  to  make  a 
landfall,"  said  my  sailing  master.  "I 
doubt  if  we  can  pick  up  Thacher's 
Island  light." 

When  dusk  had  fallen,  I  went  aft  and 
took  the  wheel  and  the  sailing  master 
went  forward  to  trim  and  put  up  the 
lights.  When  they  were  made  fast,  he 
stood  at  the  fore  shrouds  for  a  while. 
I  could  not  see  his"  face,  but  I  knew  that 
his  seaman's  eyes  were  watching  the 
narrowing  horizon  with  the  keenness  of 
a  soldier  awaiting  an  expected  attack. 

Overhead-  and"  to  the  east  the  stars 
now  shone  clearly,  but  to  the- west  .there 
was  a  veil  that  hid  them  from  our  view. 
Gradually  the  veil  grew,  blotting  out  the 
heavens,  star  by  star.  There  was  the 
damp  smell  of  fog  in  the  air  and  then 
its  breath  upon  our  cheeks.  At  last  the 
heavens  vanished  and  the  blackness 
closed  around. 

"We  must  be  ten  or  fifteen  miles  off- 
shore," I  said,  "and  we  will  never  pick 
up  Thacher's  to-night.  What  do  you  say 
to  shortening  sail,  laying  an  easterly 
course  which  will  clear  all  the  shoals 
and  ledges,  and  then  head  in  for  Port- 
land in  the  morning?" 

"I  was  just  about  to  suggest  the  same 
thing,"  said  the  sailing  master,  and  he 
disappeared  forward  to  carry  out  our 
plan.  We  had  already  put  on  our  oil- 
skins, for  the  fog  was  almost  a  driz- 
zling rain.  In  the  light  of  the  binnacle 
I  plotted  our  course,  and  when  the  sail- 
ing master  had  finished  with  his  labor 
we  were  ready  to  bear  off  and  set  out 
for  the  open  sea. 

With  the  wind  now  abaft  the  beam, 
we  took  turns  in  breaking  the  silence  of 
the  night  with  three  blasts  upon  the 
raucous  horn  which  sailing  vessels  must 
carry  to  give  warning  in  a  fog.  We 
speak  of  lights  which  make  the  darkness 
visible;  a  fog  horn  at  sea  makes  the 
silence  audible. 

Our  world  had  narrowed  to  a  little 
circle  of  yellow  light  from  the  binnacle. 
Overhead  tlie  mainsail  melted  into  the 
niglit.  The  sky  hung  a  hand's  breadth 
over  our  heads.  To  port  and  to  star- 
board there  was  a  dark  suggestion  of 
advancing  and  retreating  waters.  In  the 
center  of  this  hemispliere  of  mvstery  we 
sat  in  our  yellow  garments  and  listened 
for  what  the  sea  gods  had  in  store. 

There  is  no  isolation  like  the  isolation 
fif  .a  foggy  niglit  in  a  small  boat  on  the 
open  sea.  The  remote  world  of  men  and 
women  seems  like  a  half-remembered 
dream.  What  does  it  matter  if  out  of 
sucli  darkness  we  pass  into  that  dark- 
jiess  which  we  cannot  hope  to  compre- 
hend? What  does  it  matter  if  fate 
answers  for  ns  Hamlet's  age-old  ques- 


tioning,  "To  be  or  not  lo  be?"  Wliat  are 
books,  lives,  hopes,  fears,  even  love,  to 
the  inexorable  darkness  in  which  we 
move  and  have  our  being? 

But  thou,  vast  outbound  ship  of  souls. 
What  harbor  town  for  thee? 
What  shapes,  when  thy  arriving  tolls. 
Shall  crowd  the  banks  to  see? 

Out  of  the  night  came  a  voice  from 
that  ship-world  like  an  echo  to  our  own 
plaintive  horn: 

"Whroo!    Hoo!  Hoo!" 

We  blew  our  three  blasts  and  waited 
for  the  answer.  The  fog  plays  tricks 
with  sound  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
whence  it  comes.  Some  ways  to  port 
the  signal  was  repeated  a  little  louder 
and  a  little  nearer. 

"Must  be  a  tow  out  of  Portsmouth," 
said  my  sailing  master,  "going  to 
wester'd.  Sounds  like  Cap'n  Ferguson's 
tug  Gladiator.  He  went  east  while  we 
were  in  the  Sound.  He's  about  due-  to 
start  back  now." 

"Whroo!    Hoo!  Hoo!" 

This  time  the  sound  seemed  to  be  a 
little  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side, 
and  closer,  much  closer.  Philosophiz- 
ings  vanished  at  the  approach  of  the 
menacing  sound.  I  blew  our  horn  and 
peered  with  nerves  aquiver  into  the 
night. 

"Whroo!    Hoo!  Hoo!" 

The  blasts  fell  upon  our  ears  like  the 
voice  of  the  trump  of  doom.  There  was 
the  sound  of  rushing  waters  close 
astern,  and  then  directly  under  our 
counter,  it  seemed,  the  fateful  blast 
again.  We  peered  astern,  but  there  was 
no  sign.  Conscious  of  a  presence  on  the 
waters,  we  waited.  The  next  signal 
came  to  starboard  and  less  strongly.  A 
few  yards  had  separated  us  from  disas- 
ter on  the  prow  of  one  of  the  ships 
which  pass  in  the  night. 

When  even  the  sound  of  the  signals 
had  vanished,  I  knew  that  I,  an  atom 
in  the  vast  outbound  ship  of  souls,  had 
found  surely  the  answer  to  Hamlet's 
questioning — the  answer  which  myriads 
of  mankind  had  found  before  me.  The 
fog-born  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  living 
was  blown  out  of  my  brain  as  the  fog 
itself  was  destined  to  vanish  with  the 
rising  sun. 

MORNING  does  not  break  after  a  foggy 
night  at  sea.  The  circle  of  visual 
perception  imperceptibly  widens — that  is 
all.  The  sails  loom  more  grayly,  the 
binnacle  light  seems  dimmer,  the  waves 
turn  from  velvet  black  to  slaty  green. 

Overhead,  with  the  coming  of  the  day, 
the  fog  thinned  and  from  an  impene- 
trable wall  changed  into  towering 
opalescent  clouds.  The  blue  sky  broke 
through  and  then  tlie  fog  rose  from  the 
water  until  our  world  became  again  a 
great  ring  bound  by  the  sky  and  the 
sea.  Only  now  and  then  did  a  mountain 
barrier  of  mist  bar  our  path  over  the 
waters,  threatening  to  engulf  us  as  we 
headed  in  for  the  land.  Sometimes  we 
sailed  into  these  mountain  barriers  and 
out  into  sunlight  on  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  they  lifted  in  a  gigantic  arc!) 
of  impalpable  mist  through  whicii  we 


passed  like  magicians  triumphing  by 
sorcery  over  natural  powers. 

We  had  gone  far  to  sea  in  the  night, 
for  there  is  more  safety  in  open  waters 
than  in  narrower  channels  where  tides 
and  rocks  compete  for  the  mastery  of 
man.  So  it  was  many  hours  before  the 
far  blue  coast-line  lifted  from  the  hori- 
zon. 

Scattering-  wide  or  blown  in  ranks, 
Yellow  and  white  and  brown, 
Boats  and    boats  from    the  fishin.g- 
banks 

Come  home  to  Gloucester  town. 
There  is  cash  to  purse  and  spend, 
There  are  wives  to  be  embraced. 
Hearts  to  borrow  and  hearts  to  lend, 
And  hearts  to  take  and  keep  to  the 
end, — 

O  little  sails,  make  haste! 

In  that  moment  there  was  an  answer 
to  a  doubt  which  even  the  night  had 
not  dispelled.  To  be?  To  be  is  not 
enough.  The  mystery  of  wild  geranium 
and  scarlet  tanager;  the  stout  hearts  to 
which  Cape  Ann  has  given  birth;  the 
scattered  fleets  from  Gloucester  town, 
must  have  some  other  answer  than  the 
command  "to  be."   Homes  and  ships 

And  hearts  to  take  and  keep  to  the 
end, — 

come  only  from  the  call  "create!" 

Be  and  create.  The  mystery  of  those 
words,  unspoken  sometimes,  but  always 
felt  and  inwardly  understood,  has  turned 
the  barren  hillsides  of  Cape  Ann  into 
farm  lands  and  the  dwelling-places  of 
man;  it  has  carved  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  set  them  afloat  on  the  rivers  of  the 
world;  it  has  changed  those  crude  craft 
into  lofty  ships  with  a  beauty  which  is 
close  to  tears;  it  has  torn  iron  from  the 
earth  and  bent  it  to  our  will.  It  has 
lifted  the  very  water  out  of  the  sea  and 
forced  it  to  carry  our  vessels  to  far 
lands. 

On  the  face  of  the  dangerous  blue 
The  star  fleets  tack  and  wheel  and 
veer. 

But  on,  but  on  does  the  old  earth 
steer 

As  if  her  port  .she  knew. 

God,  dear  God !   does  she  know  her 
port. 

Though  she  goes  so  far  about? 
Or  blind  astray,  does  she  make  her 
sport 

To  brazen  and  chance  it  out  ? 

We  know  the  port  for  which  she  sails, 
though  the  strange  seas  through  which 
slie  passes  are  to  us  all,  at  times,  a  be- 
wilderment and  a  despair.  On  the  way 
to  tlie  mysterious  beauty  which  it  is  in 
us  to  create  there'  lie  many  dangers 
ahead  and  many  rocks  behind.  There 
have  been  false  makers  of  charts  and 
treacherous  captains  enough.  Thei-e 
will  be  false  makers  of  ciiarts  and 
treacherous  captains  until  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  But  wlietlier  we  li\-e  below  the 
"battened  hatch"  or  our  hands  are  on 
the  wheel,  there  are  stars  in  the  heaven 
whereby  our  courses  may  be  lai^l.'T^ke, 
if  you  will,  a  thousand  seels  and  a  Ihou- 
sand  philosophies,  there  are  some  things 
lhal  we  Icnow,  as  we  K-now  that  we 
breathe. 
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NEW  PELERINS  D'ANGKOR 

BY  LOUIS  V.  LEDOUX 


"  .  .  .  (Ifs  vrnin  cochons;  Norn  de  Dim!" 

THAT  is  the  end  of  what  our  Breton 
captain  said  about  his  deck  pas- 
sengers— Chinese,  Annamite,  Cam- 
bodian— before  we  left  the  harbor  of  Sai- 
gon on  what  appeared  to  be  a  wild 
attempt  to  reach,  in  the  off  season,  those 
mighty  ruins  of  Angltor — four  hundred 
miles  to  the  north — which  lay  lost 
through  the  centuries  in  the  forests  of 
Siam  and  have  been  taken  over  recently 
by  the  French.  There  were  four  in  our 
party — "r/f?*  Am^ricoins  vrniment  fou-i." 
as  we  happened  to  overhear;  and  our 
troubles  had  commenced  some  days 
earlier  when  we  had  been  careless 
enough  to  arrive  in  the  torrid  capital  of" 
Cochin-China  at  an  hour  when  the  Chi- 
nese foufififfc  of  the  hotel  was  taking 
his  siesta  and  left  us,  by  consequence, 
to  land  witli  our  baggage  in  the  midst 
of  a  mob  of  natives  in  loin  cloths  who 
were  fluent  enough  in  their  own  lan- 
guage and  totally  ignorant  of  any  other. 

But  when  at  last  the  ro)ifirif/r  arose, 
rotund  and  smiling,  from  his  slumbers 
to  tell  us  that  the  service  to  Angkor  had 
been  suddenly  suspended  three  days  be- 
fore and  would  not  be  resumed  until 
after  the  next  season's  rains,  gloom 
enwrapped   us.    We  decided,  fdiite  <lc 


vriPux.  to  push  on  as  far  as  Phnom- 
Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  which 
could  be  reached  easily  by  steamer  up 
the  lower  Mekhong,  and  make  further 
inquiries  there. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  a  fruitless 
quest  for  further  information,  but  in  the 
evening  we  were  delighted  to  learn  that 
a  friend  of  the  hotel  proprietor's  could 
arrange  to  have  us  motored  from  Phnom- 
Penh  to  the  village  of  Kompong-Luong 
des  Lacs,  from  which  we  could  make  in 
seven  hours  a  diagonal  of  seventy-five 
miles  across  the  end  of  the  great  lake  in 
a  Government  motor  boat  which  could 
be  rented  for  us. 

5n  the  following  evening  tlie  steamer 
of  the  Breton  captain  was  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Phnom-Penh  at  nine,  and  wliile 
the  men  of  our  party  were  seeing  off 
the  baggage  and  tlie  two  ladies  finishing 
their  after-dinner  chicory,  the  proprietor 
led  up  to  our  table  a  Frenchwoman 
wlioni  we  will  call  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  simply  "Madame,"  and  explained 
that  the  lady  was  another  particular 
friend  of  his  who,  having  lived  in  Saigon 
for  fifteen  years  without  ever  visiting 
Angkor,  had  decided  to  take  this  excel- 
lent opportunity  and  come  with  us. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  and  she  came. 


That  evening  on  the  boat  while  our 
ladies  were  getting  ready  for  bed  my 
friend  and  I  sat  out  on  deck  in  our 
pa.jamas,  while  Madame,  who  would  have 
been  a  model  for  Rubens,  undressed 
in  candle-light  with  her  door  open,  and 
then  paraded  about  us,  as  she  did  again 
the  next  morning,  in  transparent  scarlet 
chiffon  and  curl-papers.  Finally  it 
came  our  turn  to  go  to  bed,  but  none 
of  the  four  could  sleep  until  Madame, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  thin  partition, 
liad  finished  explaining  exhaustively  to 
her  colonial  compatriots  that  all  Ameri- 
cans were  mad,  anyway,  and  that  she 
had  decided  to  come  with  us  only  so  as 
to  spite  her  husband — facts  that  we 
were  interested  to  learn. 

THE  tropical  sunrise  woke  us  when 
the  Southern  Cross  had  scarcely 
faded  in  the  sky,  and  all  that  day  we 
were  going  up  the  great  river,  some- 
times far  out  in  the  stream  and  some- 
times, in  spite  of  the  low  water,  so  close 
to  shore  that  we  could  see  clearly  the 
many-colored  birds,  the  strange  foliage, 
and  the  quaint  houses.  The  sunset  was 
golden  behind  great  palm  trees,  and 
when  we  woke  again  we  were  at  Phnom- 
Penh  with  proprietor's  friend  number 
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one  waiting  to  meet  us  and  number  two 
at  our  side. 

On  the  following  morning  before 
there  was  pink  in  the  east  we  started 
down  the  straight,  French  road  with 
one  headlight  working,  the  Cambodian 
chauffeur,  who  spoke  no  French,  driving 
as  if  the  devil  were  after  him  and  the 
Cambodian  iiiec.aiiicini  holding  the  ma- 
chine together  with  both  hands  and  one 
foot.  Wlien  the  sun  rose,  the  road 
stretched  straight  ahead  of  us  through 
jungle,  fields,  and  swamp.  We  sped  on 
until  10:30,  when  we  reached  a  few 
desolate  fishermen's  huts,  where  we 
transferred  to  sampans,  the  Sisophon, 
the  chaloupc  which  was  to  take  us 
across  the  lake,  being  unable  to  come 
in  to  sliore. 

We  sailed  out  into  the  great  lake, 
without  a  compass,  but  guided,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  occasional  stretches  of  sub- 
merged forest  which  showed  on  the  hori- 
zon and,  for  a  while,  by  distant  hills; 
and,  trusting  in  Providence,  we  came 
wejl  before  sunset  within  reach  of  tlie 
opposite  shore. 

Then  we  transferred  to  a  savipan 
propelled  by  larger  people  than  those  we 
liad  seen  farther  soutli.  The  faces  were 
kindly  and  tlie  dark  muscular  bodies 
like  moving  bronze.    The  costume  con- 


sisted of  a  cotton  cloth  draped  like  a 
skirt  which  hung  from  the  waist  to 
the  knee  and  was  gathered  in  a  knot 
in  front.  The  barbaric  designs  in  these 
cotton  cloths  we  greatly  admired  as 
fine  examples  of  native  workmanship 


until,  on  closer  examination,  we  discov- 
ered the  printed  words  "Made  in  Man- 
chester." 

At  the  landing,  just  at  sunset,  we 
found  a  motor  truck  to  take  us  the  final 
twenty  miles  to  Angkor. 

Of  all  the  picturesque  things  we  had 
seen  until  then  there  was  nothing  that 
approached  tliat  ride  in  picturesqueness. 
The  road  was  a  sort  of  dike  through  the 
swamps,  bordered  witli  huge  trees  of  a 
kind  we  had  not  observed  before,  whose 
smooth  trunks  rose  straight  and  gigan- 
tic into  the  darkness  like  the  trees  of 
California. 

We  knew  that  the  little  French  bunga- 
low in  which  we  passed  the  night  faced 
Angkor-Vat,  the  great  temple  which  is 
the  best  preserved  of  all  the  ruins  and 
one  of  the  mightiest,  most  elaborate 
structures  ever  built  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  following  morning,  when  the 
first  light  was  coming  into  the  east  and 
Madame  was  quieted  in  sleep,  the  other 
six  of  us  went  out  to  the  terrace  to  see 
the  sun  rise  behind  those  strange, 
titanic  towers  left  desolate  ages  ago  by 
a  people  vanished  from  the  earth. 

BEFOKE  us  was  a  great  moat  filled  with 
nenuphars  and  purple  water  hya- 
cinths; across  that  stretched  a  causeway 
of  huge  gray  slabs  of  stone  with  para- 
pets shaped  like  colossal  cobras  rearing 
massive  hoods  on  each  of  which  were 
sculptured  seven  heads,  this  peculiar 
form  of  decoration  being  called,  after 
the  Hindu  snake  god,  a  "Naga."  Beyond 
the  causeway  and  the  moat  were  gray, 
interminable  galleries,  the  side  toward 
us  upheld  by  columns,  and  the  other 
side,  as  we  knew,  bearing  on  every  inch 
the  sculptured  records  of  old  wars.  Back 
of  the  gallery,  their  bases  hidden  by  it, 
rose  the  towers  of  the  far-off  inner  tem- 
ple, huge  masses  of  stone  built  into  a 
shape  unknown  elsewhere,  I  believe,  and 
possibly  phallic  in  origin.  Beside  us 
and  behind  us  stretched  interminable 
forests  filled  with  birds. 

We  lingered  long  on  the  terrace,  robed 
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in  our  drpssinK  Kowns  and  pajamas,  and 
when  wo  finally  came  to  hrfakfast 
Madame  had  wandered  off  alone  to  see 
the  sights. 

As  for  us,  we  went  down  the  great 
causeway,  up  a  brief  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  through  the  portico  of  the 
sculptured  gallery,  to  see  stretching 
ahead  of  us,  far  and  gray,  anothei'  mas- 
sive causeway  twice  the  lengtli  of  the 
first.  At  the  farther  end  rose  another 
flight  of  stone  steps  twice  the  height, 
and  beyond  that  the  central  courtyard, 
flanked  with  four  great  towers,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  a  third  steep  fliglit 
double  the  height  of  the  second  and 
leading  to  what  was  the  inner  sanctuary 
immediately  under  the  fifth  and  greatest 
of  the  towers. 

Once  every  foot  of  that  mountain  of 
stone  which  is  Angkor- Vat  had  been  cov- 
ered with  carving — innumerable  Ap- 
saras,  sculptured  stories  from  the  Rama- 
yana;  Vishnu,  Shiva,  with  the  other 
gods  of  the  Brahman  Pantheon,  and 
around  them  all  delicate  traceries  of 
intricate,  ever-varying  design,  panels 
that  suggested  now  the  French  Renais- 
sance, now  the  Alhambra,  and  now  the 
patterns  of  Chinese  or  Indian  craftsmen. 
Once  in  the  inner  sanctuary  sat  Brahma 
himself  enthroned,  looking  out  across 
the  fore.st  to  that  lost  city  of  Angkor- 
Thom,  which  could  easily  have  held 
within  its  walls  the  Rome  of  Nero. 
Then  came  Buddhism — slow,  insinuat- 
ing, making  converts,  if  the  theories  of 
archaeologists  are  correct,  of  the  million 
slaves  who  served  the  Khmer  lords; 
then  (who  knows  when?)  a  sudden  re- 
bellion— the  Buddhist  slaves  against  the 
Brahman  masters — an  orgy  of  willful 
destruction,  the  placing  of  Buddhist 
images  in  the  shrines,  a  period  of  swift 
decay  during  which  a  Chinese  traveler 
came  to  see  the  golden  lotos  of  Gautama 
surmounting  the  great  gray  towers  of 
the  harsher  cult,  and  to  leave  the  only 
known  record  of  what  Angkor  was. 
After  that  the  forests  reclaimed  their 
own;  a  few  Buddhist  monks  lingered  on 
in  Angkor-Vat  through  the  generations, 
keeping  that  in  somewhat  better  preser- 
vation than  the  fallen  palaces  and  the 
other  temples,  where  great  trees  pushed 
upward  and  outward  through  the  ma- 
sonry and  rose  sometimes  with  their 
billowing  green  from  the  very  tops  of 
the  towers. 

In  1907  the  French  took  it  from  Siam, 
and  since  then,  with  the  perfect  genius 
of  their  race,  trees  have  been  taken 
down  in  sections,  inch  by  inch,  fallen 
stones  have  been  placed  upright  again, 
the  forest  has  been  pushed  back  from 
Angkor-Vat,  and  now  slowly,  week  by 
week,  the  other  monuments  of  that 
great  vanished  empire  are  being  dis- 
covered and  re-established;  the  swift 
destruction  caused  by  man  and  the  slow 
destruction  of  the  centuries  being  over- 
come by  imagination  and  patient  labor. 

All  that  afternoon  and  the  following 
morning  M.  Goloubew,  one  of  the 
archsf'Ologists  in  charge,  went  with  us, 
showing  us  the  extraordinary  temple  of 
Eayon,  where  the  enormous  heads  of 


Brahma,  with  their  strange  smile,  have 
been  so  massive  as  to  survive  all 
attempts  at  destruction,  the  work  that 
had  been  done  in  recent  years;  and, 
most  fascinating  of  all,  leading  us  out 
to  places  that  were  just  being  uncovered, 
where  the  ground  was  literally  strewn 
with  fragments  of  old  bronze  and 
pottery,  and  where  just  before  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  grasses  an  un- 
damaged bronze  figurine.  All  of  us 
would  have  been  ready  to  enlist  under 
him  with  picks  and  shovels;  for  we 
walked  among  fallen  statues  only  half 
buried  and  knew  what  a  treasure  was 
beneath  our  feet.  In  fact,  M.  Goloubew 
would  be  an  ideal  person  under  whom 
to  work,  for  his  imagination  had 
recreated  and  could  picture  for  us  the 
vanished  life  as  Flaubert  did  that  of 
Carthage,  and  he  is,  besides,  a  trained 
archaeologist  who  once  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  caves  of  Ajanta  and 
is  familiar  with  life  in  the  jungle. 

But  how  describe  Ta  Prom?  Most  of 
the  roofs  were  gone;  gigantic  trees  shot 
up  among  the  statues  and  the  carved 
columns,  stretching  huge  octopus  roots 
over  fallen  gods  and  tumbled  colon- 
nades; whole  pillars,  even  whole  door- 


ways and  bulks  of  masonry,  would  some- 
times be  surrounded  and  held  upright 
by  one  of  these  strange,  banyan-like 
trees,  the  native  name  for  which  is 
spong.  Parts  of  Ta  Prom  are  erect  in 
their  old  positions  with  the  arabesques 
of  their  pillars  unspoiled,  the  Apsaras 
and  snake  goddesses  still  in  their 
places;  other  parts  are  a  mass  of  fallen 
monoliths  under  which  panthers  lurk 
through  the  daytime,  and  over  all  are 
the  great  smooth-trunked  trees  filled 
with  innumerable  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage,  and  large,  long-tailed  monkeys 
making  incredible  leaps  among  the 
branches. 

Pompeii  is  small  and  unimpressive 
compared  with  Angkor,  and  farther  in 
the  jungle  are  oases  of  romance  to  some 
of  which  we  went  by  bullock-cart  and 
elephant — places  of  utter  ruin  that  can- 
not be  described  here. 

One  thing,  however,  I  must  attempt  to 
describe.  We  had  heard  that  the  iudi- 
f/rncs  had  curious  traditional  dances, 
and  an  evening  at  the  native  theater  in 
Phnom-Penh  having  increased  our  inter- 
est, we  summoned  the  Elder  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  person  of  apparently  fabulous 
age,  who  knew  the  old  words  and  mo- 
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tions  of  the  dances  and  had  taught  them 
in  his  turn  to  those  who  now  are  young. 
Through  him  arrangements  were  made, 
the  news  was  spread  about  the  country- 
side, and  on  the  appointed  evening  we 
Imd  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a  spec- 
tacle of  surpassing  strangeness  and 
heauty.  By  the  time  darkness  set  in  two 
or  three  hundred  shadowy  figures  were 
crouching  outside  our  little  hotel.  When 
we  were  ready,  torches  were  lighted,  a 
long  procession  was  formed  with  us  in 
the  midst,  and  moved  flowing  over  the 
great  gray  causeway  with  its  serpent 
halustrades,  on  to  the  portico,  over  the 
second  and  longer  causeway,  to  pause 
lirially  on  a  broad  platform  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  temple  itself.  There 
mats  were  spread  on  the  old  gray  stones 
and  the  torch-bearers  ranged  themselves 
in  a  circle  about  them.  Musicians  with 
strange  instruments  were  squatting  at 
one  side. 

We  took  our  places,  the  musicians 
moved  to  their  instruments,  and,  oh, 
unescapable  horror  of  nationality,  struck 
up  in  our  honor  "Marching  Through 
Georgia"!  The  careful  French  do  not 
organize  temple  dances,  but  how  that 


tune  got  into  the  Siamese  jungle  or 
what  the  ghosts  in  the  temple  thought 
of  it  I  cannot  say.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  unfortunate  prelude  was  over  we 
were  back  again  in  the  realm  of  ro- 
mance.   Indra  appeared  and  the  Demon 


the 
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King,  in  the  very  costumes  and  with  the 
same  peculiar  motions  represented  in 
the  sculptures;  and  it  suddenly  came 
over  me  that  this  dance  and  the  old 
Brahman  traditions  had  survived  the 
centuries  of  Buddhist  domination  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  forest.  It  was 
late  when  the  dance  was  ended.  The 
procession  formed  again  with 
torches  fluttering  out;  we  were 
across  the  first  great  causeway,  where, 
turning  to  look  back  on  the  massive 
shadowy  temple,  we  saw  burning  far  up 
in  the  central  tower  a  light  before  the 
golden  Buddha  that  is  now  enthroned 
there.  When  we  passed  over  the  second 
causeway,  the  torches  shone  dim  on  the 
moat  with  its  sleeping  nenuphars,  and 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel  the  silent  pro- 
cession was  merged  again  into  the  dark- 
ness from  which  it  had  come. 

FOR  our  last  afternoon  in  Angkor  we 
decided  to  separate,  each  going  as 
he  would,  to  study  or  to  dream;  but 
towards  sunset  all  of  us,  except  Madame, 
who  liad  found  solace  and  companion- 
ship elsewhere,  were  lured  up  to  the 
topmost  tower,  with  its  view  over  the 
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temple  iuclosure,  tlic  causeway,  ami  I  lie 
moat  to  the  forest  which  stretched  away 
on  every  side  to  tlie  liorizon.  When  tlie 
clouds  took  on  their  first  flusli  of  color 
and  the  base  of  the  great  pile  lay  in 
shadow,  the  crescent  moon  came  out 
above  us;  the  shadow  slowly  crept  up- 
ward, up  from  the  base  to  wliere  the 
solden  Buddha  sat  with  fire-perpetual 
burning  before  him,  and  as  it  passed, 
suddenly  there  was  music.  One  of  our 
party,  who  had  a  trained  \oice  full  of 


feeling,  liad  ne\er  sung  so  w(>ll  before. 
Througli  tlie  gray,  twilit  colonnades, 
around  carved  Apsaras  and  badle  scenes 
of  forgotten  kingdoms,  hillowed  the 
sound  througli  perfect  stillness — the 
strange  exotic  intervals  of  "Ai'da,"  the 
"Chanson  Indoue"  of  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
the  lament  of  Orpheus,  and,  finally,  as 
the  tropical  twilight  grew  swiftly  deejier 
and  the  great  stars  blazed  out  above  the 
fading  sunset,  the  \ oice  of  the  invisible 
singer  flowed  out  in  the  "Visi  d'Arte." 


Silently  then  each  of  us  made  his  offer- 
ing lo  the  Huddlia,  remembering  as  well 
the  older  vanished  gods  for  whom  that 
gray  mountain  of  stone  had  been 
erected;  and  when  we  had  found  our 
way  down  the  incredibly  steep  flights  of 
steps  worn  by  the  feet  of  forgotten  cen- 
turies, (urniiig,  we  saw  once  more,  far 
above  us,  the  eternal  fire  burning,  like 
the  jewel  on  Buddha's  brow  among  the 
crowning  towers  that  loomed  dark  and 
massive  against  the  stars. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  SURVEYS  HIMSELF 


LAST  March  The  Outlook  offered  ten 
prizes  for  the  best  ten  letters  of 
about  si.\  hundred  words  from  col- 
lege undergraduates  on  intercollegiate 
athletics.  With  the  offer  we  made  the 
following  comment: 

There  are  a  lot  of  ciuestions  which 
we  think  our  readers  would  like  to 
ask  the  undergraduate.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

What  is  the  place  of  athletics  in 
education?  W'hat  constitutes  the 
amateur  spirit?  Is  it  worth  preserv- 
ing? Is  it  endangered  by  proselyting? 
By  athletic  "scholarships"?  By  pro- 
fessionalism? 

Is  too  much  emphasis,  or  too  little, 
placed  upon  sport?  Upon  victory? 
Upon  championships? 

Should  the  present  system  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  be  modified? 
How?  Should  the  undergraduate 
have  more,  or  less,  to  say  concern- 
ing coaching  methods?  Schedules? 
Eligibility  rules? 

W'hat  does  the  unc^rgraduate  think 
of  the  ethical  standards  and  attitude 
of  sport  writers?  What  does  he  think 
of  newspaper  publicity?     Huge  ex-.> 
penditures  for  stadiums  and  trans-  l, 
continental  tours?  C 

Those  who  try  for  our  prizes  should 
not  try  to  answer  all — they  need  not 
try  to  answer  any — of  these  Ques- 
tions. They  are  merely  offered  as 
.sug^'ostions  concerning  the  things  in 
which  the  public  is  interested.  Wo 
want  our  correspondents  to  present 
frankly  and  freely  their  views  on 
what  seems  to  them  the  most  -impor- 
tant athletic  problem  of  the  hour. 

The  response  has  surprised  us.  Under- 
graduates have  sent  us  letters  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  colleges  and 
universities  in  thirty-nine  States  of  the 
Union.  The  task  of  the  judges  has  been 
exceptionally  difficult  because  of  the  uni- 
form excellence  of  the  contributions.  In 
some  of  the  other  prize  contests  a  half- 
dozen  letters  have  stood  out  because 
of  some  individual  quality  in  the  writer 
or  in  his  or  her  mode  of  expression.  It 
probably  is  the  fact  that  college  ath- 
letics is  not  a  subject  that  excites  very 
deep  or  passionate  feeling.  Even  when 
one  has  strong  definite  opinions  about 
athletics  one  can  express  those  feelings 
without  heartrending  emotion. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  letters 
that,  while  the  American  undergraduate 
en.joya  athletics  and  regards  them  as  an 
inipr)rtant  feature  of  his  undergraduate; 


The  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE 

J.  AV„  Scott,  .Ik. 

Tl  Fatton  Hall,  Piiuceton  Uiiiveisily 
Priucetoii,  New  Jersey 

SECOND  PRlZ/i 

''ECCENTRIC' 

(Ohio  State  University) 
Coluiiibus,  Ohio 

THIRD  PRIZE 

John  J.  Elsox 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  SEVEN 
FOURTH  PRIZE  WINNERS 

W.  W.  Bainbridge 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Alfred  G.  Wheeler 

Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ann  Coe 

(University  of  Minnesota) 
82H  University  Avenue 
M  inneapolis,  Minnesota 

Donald  Twalm' 

Iowa  State  College 

Cadet  Bucrot^ 

United  States  Military  Academy 
West  Point,  New  York 

D.  B.  R.^ 

Si  liool  (if  .Journalism,  Columbia  Universily 
New  York  City 

Mam  TIN  K.  James^ 

From  a  Penii.sylvauia  institution,  the 
name  of  which  we  may  not  disclose 

'  I'eu-)iaiiie.i  in  Italirs 


life,  he  does  not  feel  that  civilization  is 
coming  to  an  end  or  that  his  career  is 
going  to  be  wrecked  by  either  reform  or 
lack  of  reform  of  the  athletic  activities 
of  his  collie.  In  other  words,  he  looks 
at  the  problem — if  it  is  a  problem- — as 
one  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  common-sense 
fashion. 

In  reading  these  representative  under- 
graduale  letters  three  or  four  things 
have  impressed  us.   First,  if  the  letters 


may  be  taken  as  representative  of  Ameri- 
can college  opinion,  and  we  think  they 
niay,  that  opinion  regards  the  athletic 
side  of  college  life  as  subordinate  to  the 
intellectual  side.  Undergraduate  opinion 
not  only  favors  athletics  as  a  source  of 
recreation  and  pleasure,  but,  and  beyond 
that,  because  athletics  foster  the  college 
spirit,  and  loyalty  to  the  college  is  as 
essential  for  the  functioning  of  college 
life  as  loyalty  to  the  country  is  essential 
to  the  functioning  of  citizenship.  This 
view  of  college  athletics  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  letter  from  a  West  Point 
cadet  who  wins  a  fourth  prize. 

There  is  apparently  no  sympathy  for 
professionalism — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
hiring  of  men  to  come  to  college  in 
order  that  they  may  win  games.  There 
is  apparently  a  good  deal  of  feeling  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  professional  attitude 
on  the  part  of  college  authorities 
towards  star  athletes.  Many  of  these 
undergraduate  writers  express  the  feel- 
ing that  athletes,  even  when  they  are 
genuine  undergraduates,  are  sometimes 
dealt  with  more  leniently  in  matters  of 
college  discipline  or  college  scholarship 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  not 
valuable  to  the  institution  as  game  win- 
ners. 

Lastly,  no  one  could  read  through  this 
pile  of  contest  letters  without  feeling 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  American  under- 
graduate is  to-day  being  taught  to  use 
good,  workmanlike  English,  to  form 
independent  opinions  on  current  ques- 
tions, and  to  express  them  forcibly  and 
clearly. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  add  that 
The  Outlook  staff  includes  representa- 
tives of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Chi- 
cago University,  Amherst,  Williams,  New 
York  University,  Vassar,  and  Wells. 

FIRST  PRIZE 

A  LAODICEAN 
SPOKESMAN 

IN  the  perennial  discussion  about  the 
relation  of  athletics  to  college  life, 
two  opinions  are  usually  presented: 
First,  there  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
wish  to  keep  athletics  in  the  same 
status  which  it  occupies  to-day,  with  no 
more  concessions  to  opponents  of  this 
system  than  absolutely  necessary;  sec- 
ond, the  view  of  those  who  would  like 
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to  see  athletics  relegated  to  an  obscure 
place  in  the  collegiate  scheme  of  things. 
There  is  in  the  colleges  a  third  class 
who  are  so  indifferent  as  to  believe  that 
the  colleges  are  not  being  ruined  by 
organized  athletics.  They  also  believe 
that  the  country  and  the  colleges  with  it 
would  suffer  no  irreparable  injury  if  all 
the  footballs  in  the  world,  and  most  of 
the  football  players  with  them,  were 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  This  class 
I  am»proud  to  represent. 

As  the  self-appointed  representative 
of  this  great  body  of  Laodiceans,  I  claim 
the  honor  of  setting  forth  its  platform. 

The  first  plank  is  this:  We  want  to 
be  let  alone.  Almost  every  college  that 
supports  competitive  athletics  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  existence  to  some  pow- 
erful force  known  as  "college  spirit." 
This  particular  brand  of  patriotism  finds 
its  expression  almost  entirely  in  going 
out  for  the  team  and  rooting  for  the 
team.  This  kind  of  thing  would  be  all 
right  provided  that  it  could  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  when  it  becomes  such 
an  obsession  with  the  majority  of  under- 
graduates that  they  are  expected  to  drop 
all  other  interests  and  pursuits  and 
come  out  for  the  team  if  they  can  be  at 
all  serviceable.  I  have  no  plan  to  sug- 
gest which  would  bring  about  a  change 
in  this  attitude  toward  athletics.  I 
merely  point  out  the  fact  that  this  over- 
emphasis on  the  importance  of  sports  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  evils  which 
are  laid  at  tlie  door  of  organized  sport. 

In  the  second  place,  we  want  the 
newspapers  muzzled  as  far  as  the  pub- 
licity departments  in  the  colleges  can 
do  it.  It  seems  rather  hard  that  after 
four  years  in  a  college,  which  one  has 
learned  to  respect  because  of  its  tradi- 
tions of  scholarship  and  character  and 
because  of  its  student  body,  one  should 
always  go  out  into  the  world  and  find 
that  its  reputation  rested  on  the  records 
made  by  its  teams.  Most  colleges  seem 
desirous  of  getting  a  reputation  of  this 
sort,  a  fact  which  reacts  on  the  imder- 
graduate  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
alumni  and  trustees  of  his  college  are 
far  more  anxious  to  have  him  boost  the 
.stock  of  the  college  by  a  frequent  ap- 
pearance on  the  sporting  pages  of  the 
ncw.spapers  than  by  scholastic  accom- 
plishment. 

Finally,  we  are  in  favor  of  purely 
amateur  athletics.  If  this  means  that 
tlie  standing  of  every  athlete  should  be 
investigated  by  a  board  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  well  and  good.  If  it  means 
lliat  atliletic  scholarships  and  gifts  by 
nlunini  to  men  who  are  star  athletes 
niiist  be  abolisiied,  let  them  be  done 
away  with.  Tlie  whole  matter  should  l)c 
left  to  a  board  appointed  in  every  col- 
lege to  keep  athletics  clean.  The  nieni- 
l)ers  of  this  board  siiould  have  two  (|uali- 
fications:  they  should  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  professional  and  an 
amateur,  and  they  should  prefer  the 
latter.  We  want  this  because  it  is  not 
crmducive  to  th(!  self-respefl  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cf)lleg(^  to  lune  hi.s  instilulion 


represented  by  tramp  athletes  of  a  men- 
tal age  averaging  around  thirteen. 

The  three  points  enumerated  above 
are  those  which  I  consider  most  impor- 
tant in  the  regulation  of  college  ath- 
letics. I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  go  into  the 
various  methods  suggested  for  bringing 
to  pass  these  desiderata.  I  have  merely 
indicated  what  seem  to  me  the  main 
issues. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  abolishing  ath- 
letics in  the  colleges.  I  like  to  go  to  a 
football  game.  I  like  to  "take  a  pipe  or 
a  girl"  to  a  baseball  game  Avhen  the 
weather  is  pleasant  and  the  pop  and  ice- 
cream cones  are  circulating  freely. 
What  I  do  object  to  is  having  my  inter- 
est in  these  sports  taken  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  my  psychology  as  an 
undergraduate,  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
building  up  great  commercial  organiza- 
tions to  boom  the  college. 

John  W.  Scott,  Jr., 

Princeton  University,  Class  of  1923. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

A   LOPSIDED  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  INTERCOLLE- 
GIATE ATHLETICS 

Two  years  ago  our  football  team 
made  a  transcontinental  tour.  Last 
year  funds  were  raised  for  one  of  the 
largest  stadiums  in  the  Middle  West. 
From  where  I  am  writing  the  sound  of 
riveting  hammers  on  the  skeleton  of 
that  stadium  is  like  the  rapping  of  the 
first  woodpecker.  The  Outlook  asks 
what  undergraduates  think  about  it. 
Two  pictures  came  to  my  mind  as  I  read 
the  announcement  of  the  contest  on 
intercollegiate  athletics. 

One  day  during  the  drive  for  stadium 
funds  six  students  were  at  work  in  a 
laboratory.  All  but  one,  a  girl  in  the 
freshman  class,  had  been  called  upon  by 
solicitors.  The  man  assigned  to  get  her 
subscription  came  to  the  laboratory. 
She  told  him  frankly  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  give  the  amount  set  by  the 
committee  as  the  minimum  which  would 
be  accepted  from  each  student.  He 
argued  for  half  an  hour,  presenting  the 
usual  plea — that  our  present  athletic 
field  was  too  small;  every  one  was  doing 
his  share;  no  one  could  show  such  a 
lack  of  school  spirit;  "years  later  you 
will  come  back  and  point  with  pride  at 
this  monument  and  say,  'I  helped  build 
that.'"  The  usual  result  followed;  she 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  Turning  to 
us  and  biting  her  Hp  to  keep  back  tlie 
tears,  she  said,  "I — I  don't  know  where 
I  can  get  the  money." 

Twenty  thousand  peoph?  are  in  tlic 
second  picture,  less  than  half  of  them 
students.  Twenty-two  men  are  spending 
every  bit  of  strength  and  intelligence 
they  possess  for  their  colleges.  The 
solid  masses  of  liumanily  in  (he  stands 
are  yelling  themselves  hoarse  and  work- 
ing themselves  into  a  state  of  Iiysleria 
lhal  any  one  would  consider  daugerous 


to  health  and  sanity  if  encountered  any- 
where but  at  a  football  game.  Like  a  sore 
thumb  on  the  body  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  football  attracts  attention  out 
of  proportion  to  its  real  importance. 

The  football  fan  can  recite  many  rea- 
sons why  his  favorite  sport  deserves 
popular  support:  It  maintains  school 
spirit  at  fever  heat;  a  winning  football 
team  influences  young  men  of  ability  to 
enroll  in  the  school;  football  receipts 
pay  other  athletic  expenses;  interest  in 
the  college  among  citizens  of  the  town 
and  State  rises  to  high  tide  during  the 
football  season.  These  contentions  may 
be  true;  but  do  they  settle  the  question? 

At  this  University  school  spirit  meas- 
ured by  team  support  is  the  best  in 
years.  Lack  of  honor  among  the  stu- 
dents caused  the  abandonment  of  an 
honor  tradition  and  the  establishment 
of  a  faculty  committee  on  cheating  in 
examinations.  Wagers  on  the  outcome 
of  the  games  have  been  so  common  that 
the  student  who  was  not  financially  in- 
terested in  the  team's  victories  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  missing  a  lot 
of  the  thrill  in  football.  Our  stadium 
will  seat  ten  times  tlie  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  University.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  seats  will  be  filled  by  people  who 
see  us  when  we  are  least  sane.  I  won- 
der what  impression  they  will  receive  of 
this  University  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution. 

The  expenditure  for  football  is  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  students  who  can  be  educated  in 
habits  of  healthy  recreation.  Almost 
any  other  sport  would  serve  better  for 
that  purpose.  I  believe  our  college 
athletics  is  suffering  from  a  severe  case 
of  lopsided  development  simply  because 
the  public  is  willing  to  express  its  ap- 
proval of  one  of  our  sports  in  dollars 
and  cents.  I  wish  we  had  the  strength 
of  character  to  do  what  is  better  for  us, 
though  not  so  popular. 

"ErcKNTRIC," 

Ohio  State  University,  Class  of  1922. 
THIRD  PRIZE 

KEEPING  ATHLETICS  IN 
THEIR  PROPER  PLACE 

MOST  of  the  uproar  over  intercolle- 
giate athletics  sounds  vain  and 
needless  to  us  up  here  in  central  New 
York.  We  have  managed  to  do  without 
scandals  or  violent  disputes  so  long  that 
we  can  hardly  see  the  reasons  for  hav- 
ing them  elsewhere.  Not  that  our  sys- 
tem of  athletic  control  is  perfect,  or  the 
relations  of  Faculty,  coaches,  and  stu- 
dents entirely  friclionless.  But  we  lia\e 
found  that  an  able  administration  of 
sports,  a  faculty  maintaining  high  srho- 
laslic  slandards,  and  a  common  sense  of 
honor  will  keep  college  athletics  in  their 
proper  place.  Consequently  we  have 
indulged  in  very  little  altercation  or 
anxiety  regarding  them. 

Is  not  the  whole  matter  being  takmi 
loo  seriously?  Students  perhaps  tend  to 
over-emphasize  athletics,  but  their  el- 
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ders  tend  as  strongly  to  over-emphasize 
the  evils  of  athletics.  Both  sides  have 
simply  lost  their  sense  of  proportion. 
Both  are  aided  in  losing  it  by  the  ex- 
travagant publicity  that  is  constantly 
given  to  happenings  in  the  collegiate 
world. 

The  desire  for  advertising  stimulated 
by  such  publicity  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
most  excesses  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. Where  they  occur,  investigation 
will  show  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
having  teams  and  contests  has  shifted 
from  the  gaining  of  healthy  recreation 
to  the  putting  into  public  notice  of  one's 
Alma  Mater.  That  is  the  objective 
which  inspires  the  innumerable  songs 
about  "  spreading  her  name  and  fame." 
A  small  institution  which  turns  out  a 
winning  eleven  finds,  or  fancies,  its 
prestiga  to  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 
The  temptation  to  build  up  more  such 
teams  by  dishonorable  methods  is  a 
natural  consequence.    After  a  few  sea- 


DURING  the  entire  afternoon, 
though  the  northeast  wind  over 
the  salt  marshes  had  been  keen 
and  cold,  I  had  kept  to  the  deck  of  the 
little  steamer;  for  the  region  through 
which  we  were  passing  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  in  Amer- 
ica. Our  route  lay  between  those 
famous  barrier  islands  of  the  Carolina 
seaboard  and  the  vast  sea-marshes 
which  extend  between  the  islands  and 
the  mainland  shore.  Through  tortuous 
creeks  we  steamed  slowly,  breasting  a 
strong  head  tide.  On  my  right  was  the 
long,  low  wooded  reach  known  as  Long 
Island,  the  northern  extension  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  the  scene  of  Poe's  "The 
Gold  Bug."  This  chain  of  islands  ex- 
tends for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  up 
and  down  the  coast.  They  are  separated 
by  tidal  inlets;  sometimes  narrow,  ex- 
tending themselves  into  the  marshes  as 
creeks,  sometimes  widening  into  bays 
and  sounds.  Always  between  the 
islands  these  inlets  are  deep  and  treach- 
erous; and  on  them  all  kinds  of  craft 
must  be  handled  with  wary  skill. 
Storms  change  the  contour  of  many  of 
these  islands,  but  it  has  been  observed 
that  an  island  of  this  type,  however 
small,  seldom  washes  away.  Compensa- 
tion appears  always  to  be  taking  place. 
For  example,  the  north  end  of  Bull's 
Island  has  washed  away  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  old  lighthouse,  which  once 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  far 
above  the  breaker  line,  now  has  appar- 
ently walked  weirdly  into  the  raging 
surf.  At  least  there  it  curiously  stands. 
But  the  south  end  of  the  island  is  being 
built  up  rather  rapidly.  Bull's  Island 
is  the  last  of  this  immediate  chain;  it 

'  Thf  Ktii'll«'»  of  'If  r  whlr  li  cIe'or;iti>  tlii.s 
artlrlf  arf  from  fh<;  rartipra  of  G<oigi'  ShiinK 
3<1,  a  plori'-'-r  In  tli<^  ail  of  anliiial  rlioto^-inpln . 


sons,  behold  a  brazen  college  which 
makes  no  secret  of  its  determination  to 
win  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means!  Its 
slogan  becomes,  "Beat  So  and  So,"  its 
ambition  a  place  among  the  blackest 
headlines,  its  sole  criterion  victory. 
Betting  and  muckerism  among  specta- 
tors appear  as  pernicious  by-products. 
But  the  greatest  harm  the  school  suffers 
lies  in  the  change  it  makes  from  char- 
acter building  to  team  perfecting  as  the 
chief  end  and  aim  of  its  existence.  The 
college  becomes  a  gladiatorial  training 
school. 

Then  the  overdone  journalism  which 
created  the  evil  begins  to  expose  the  re- 
sults of  its  work  in  equally  exaggerated 
tones.  It  "plays  up"  every  disagreement 
over  athletic  policies,  every  squabble 
between  rivals,  every  scandal  among 
teams.  The  public,  unaware  how  much 
these  are  magnified  by  the  sporting 
writers,  believes  all  it  reads  and  con- 
cludes that  intercollegiate  athletics  are 


I'hoto  by  George  Shiias  old 


is  more  than  thirty  miles  northeast 
from  Charleston.  Beyond  it  extends, 
vast  and  restless,  the  famous  Bull's  Bay, 
celebrated  for  its  storms,  its  dangerous 
waters,  and  its  delicious  oysters. 

IT  was  to  Bull's  Island  that  I  was 
bound,  to  observe  the  wild  life  there. 
I  think  perhaps  there  is  no  more  favora- 
ble place  in  this  country  for  tlip  preser- 
vation of  game  birds  and  animals  than 
this  very  island.  Many  years  ago  it  was 
purchased  by  two  gentlemen  from  the 
North,  who  have  carefully  protected  it 
ever  since.  The  results  of  their  wise 
and  humane  experiment  I  shall  try  to 
set  forth  clearly. 

The  island  itself  is  full  nine  miles 
long,  and  its  width  varies  from  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  nearly  three  miles.  It 


hopelessly  corrupt.  Presidents  and  pro- 
fessors shake  their  heads  over  the  prob- 
lem. Editorials  are  written  and  speeches 
made.  The  assumption  is  that  because 
a  few  colleges  have  gone  to  extremes  of 
sport  mania  all  are  possessed  by  it. 

But  meanwhile,  in  most  places,  the 
undergraduate  plays  his  games  witJi  a 
glad  lieart  and  a  clear  conscience.  He 
cheers  for  his  team  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, rejoices  in  victory  or  sorrows  in 
defeat,  but  returns  to  work  on  Monday 
morning  quite  undemoralized.  So  it  is 
with  us  at  Cornell;  so  it  must  be  at 
many  another  university  wliich  has  not 
been  poisoned  with  overdoses  of  print- 
er's ink.  If  the  newspapers  will  only 
forbear  their  sensational  accounts,  first, 
of  our  sports,  and  then  of  the  abuses 
which  they  themselves  have  created  in 
these  sports,  we  shall  contrive  somehow 
to  regulate  the  one  and  eliminate  the 
other.  JoH.x  J.  Ei.so.v, 

Cornell  University,  Class  of  1922. 
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has  a  wide  tidal  creek  winding  up 
through  a  long  and  lonely  region  of  it; 
and  this  creek  is  bordered  by  great 
stretches  of  salt  marsh.  Its  entire  east- 
ern front  is  beaten  upon  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  entire  western  shore-line  is  lipped  by 
a  warm  creek,  languid  and  wan  com- 
pared with  the  hale  and  epic  tumult  of 
the  front  beach  with  the  ever-raging 
surf.  Its  northern  limit  is  Bull's  Inlet; 
its  southern,  Capers's  Inlet.  The  main- 
land is  far  across  the  salt  creeks  and 
marshes,  full  four  miles;  but  the  going 
is  so  difficult  that  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
tance is  heightened.  It  takes  a  boatman 
six  or  seven  hours  to  row  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that,  while  deer  often  pass  from  other 
islands  closer  to  the  mainland  to  the 
mainland  itself,  seldom  or  never  does  a 
Bull's  Island  deer  leave  its  home,  unless 
it  is  to  cross  the  inlet  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Ere  on  our  journey  we  had  reached 
this  southern  tip  of  the  island  I  had 
gone  below  to  try  to  get  warm.  In  the 
cramped  hold  was  a  little  cracked  wood- 
stove,  the  red  flames  glaring  and  licking 
through  every  ancient  crevice.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  a  huge  drum  of  gasoline; 
on  the  other  there  was  a  ten-gallon  can 
of  kero-sene.  These,  as  you  can  imagine, 
I  eyed  appraisingly.  Their  proximity  to 
the  fire  was,  to  say  the  least,  interesting. 
On  the  floor  about  the  stove  were  con- 
veniently littered  many  splinters  of 
resinous  pine,  which  were  even  now 
oozing  their  sap.  because  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a 
better  arrangement  for  an  explosion; 
and  I  made  mental  reservations  that  if 
ever  I  wanted  to  blow  up  a  ship  so  that 
no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  discover  of 
her  not  even  a  spot  of  oil  on  the  water, 
I  should  imitate  the  layout  that  I  bcre 
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observed.  Yet  how  quickly  we  become 
used  to  things!  Grateful  was  the 
warinlh;  1  ceased  to  be  concerned,  and 
after  a  while  I  forgot  all  about  the  fact 
tliat  I  was  sitting  on  the  lip  of  a  volcano. 

My  re\'eries  on  many  things  were  in- 
lerrupted  by  a  violent  reversing  of  the 
engine;  the  engineer's  bell  sounded  sev- 
eral times  importunately;  I  heard  our 
little  craft  bump  lustily  against  some 
lieavy  object.  ^Either  we  were  in  a  col- 
lision or  else  we  had  arrived. 

The  hatchway  was  jerked  back,  a 
black  head  wa  :  thrust  in. 

"Cap'n,"  a  lespectful  voice  said,  "we 
is  to  de  island." 
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molested;  they  have  sunny  washing 
places  in  the  warm  sand;  and  at  all  sea- 
sons they  have  abundant  food.  One 
thing  proves  the  truth  of  these  many 
claims:  the  island  is  full  of  turkeys. 
The  proper  establishment  of  them  and 
wise  protection  have  brought  back  to 
this  lonely  sanctuary,  in  numbers  as 
abundant  as  in  colonial  days,  this  most 
magnificent  of  all  game  birds.  How 
abundant  they  were,  say,  in  1768  may 
be  judged  from  Bartram's  "Travels." 
He  declares  that  in  the  pine  forests  near 
Savannah  the  wild  turkeys  every  morn- 
ing broke  his  rest  "with  their  incessant 
clamor,  gobbling  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around."  And  even  as  late  as  1800  a 
wild  gobbler  out  of  the  Virginia  wilds 
could  be  bought  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington for  a  quarter.  One  sale  of  five 
cents  is  authentically  recorded!  Nowa- 
days a  wild  gobbler  (if  it  could  be  sold) 
would  readily  bring  as  much  as  a  quart 
of  old  rye  (if  it  could  be  sold). 

When  I  retired  that  night,  it  was  to 
the  sound  of  sea  winds  through  myrtles 
and  palmettos,  to  the  far  human  whis- 
tling of  the  yellowleg  plover,  and  to  the 
soft  thunder  of  the  distant  surf.  It  was 
also  to  the  thought  that  we  were  to  be 
up  long  before  daybreak,  so  that  we 
might  have  breakfast  and  be  down  at 
the  ponds  before  the  morning  flight  of 
wild  fowl  would  begin. 

CEUTAix  pearly  streaks  amid  the  east- 
ern clouds  were  all  the  signs  we'  had 
of  coming  day  as  we  trudged  down  the 
grassy  road  toward  the  duck  ponds. 
Over  us  hung  great  live-oaks,  oppressive 
in  their  majesty.  On  one  hand  there 
was  the  densest  of  cane-brakes,  in 
which  I  twice  heard  deer  move.  One 
doe  walked  timidly,  mincingly  across 
the  misty  road  before  us.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  an  open  stretch  of  coun- 
try which  the  manager  told  me,  with 
some  misgiving  in  his  voice,  was  his 
farm.  "Experiment  station  would  be  a 
better  description,"  he  said;  "for  by  the 
time  the  deer  and  the  wild  hogs  and  the 
wild  cattle  get  through  with  my  crops 
there's  hardly  anything  left  but  the 
signs  of  an  e.xperiment.  Yes;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  raise  anything  when  the  main 
object  of  a  property  is  to  raise  wild  life." 

About  a  mile  from  the  bungalow  we 
swung  off  to  the  left,  following  an  old 
trail  through  the  myrtle  jungle.  Then 
the  jungle  broke  away  and  we  came  to 
a  long,  wide  arena  starred  here  and 
there  by  placid  dim  ponds  and  ringed 
about  by  the  moss-draped,  dewy,  listen- 
ing woods.  Between  the  ponds  and  the 
woodr  were  small  meandering  streams 
that  wound  through  grassy  meadows, 
and  both  streams  and  ponds  were  bor- 
dered by  marshes  and  reeds  and  rank 
grasses.  On  this  particular  morning, 
though  there  was  no  frost,  the  grasses 
were  stiffened  with  a  delicate  rime.  My 
companion  left  me  in  a  blind  at  one  of 
the  ponds  and  he  went  forward  to  an- 
other, half  a  mile  distant.  While  I  was 
there  cliiefly  to  observe,  we  were  to 
shoot  a  few  ehoice  duclvs  tor  dinner. 
1  sat  down  in  I  lie  blind,  which  was 


SwiKdiNc;  myself  up  the  ladder,  I  once 
more  stood  on  deck.  Never  can  I  for- 
get the  impression  poignantly  borne  in 
upon  me.  We  seemed  ringed  by  stars, 
tremulous  and  large  and  blazing;  we 
were  caressed  by  sea  winds,  warm  and 
delicate  and  spicy  here  in  the  lee  of  the 
island;  the  distant  surge  and  thunder 
of  the  surf  came  to  me;  far  off  I 
heard  the  plaintive  fluting  of  yellowleg 
plover;  mysterious  voices  of  loneliness 
and  of  the  night  thronged  to  me  from 
the  whispering  marshes  and  the  brim- 
ming tide.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
world  was  one  of  sea  winds  and  sea 
stars,  of  sea  music  and  of  sea  silences. 
It  was  as  if  the  mystery  of  life  and  of 
love  had  suddenly  in  beauty  been  re- 
vealed to  me.    I  thought  of  Milton's — 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shad- 
ows dire ; 

Of  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men'.s 
names 

On  sands  and  shores  and  de.sert  wil- 
dernesses. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  had  landed, 
accompanied  by  my  host,  the  manager 
of  the  estate,  I  walked  up  through  the 
starlit  woods  of  the  island  to  the  bunga- 
low, which  is  strategically  placed  near 
the  center  of  the  island.  The  site  is 
well  sheltered  from  storms.  Anciently, 
from  Revolutionary  times  and  even  be- 
fore them,  the  owners  of  the  island  had 
lived  at  this  place.  But  the  present 
house  is  modern.  The  manager  told  me 
that  lately  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
sandy  yard  a  penny  of  George  II.  I  sug- 
gested Kidd  and  treasure;  but  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  island  had 
been  used  many  times  by  the  British  as 
a  landing-place.  It  was  so  used  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island  there  are  the  remains  of  a  fort 
of  considerable  size.  The  walls  of  this 
iort,  now  standing  from  a  foot  to  two 
Icet  above  the  ground,  were  built  of  that 
singularly  weather-resisting  material,  a 
mixture  of  lime,  broken  oyster-shells, 
and  cement.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
superior  to  a  good  deal  of  the  modern 
concrete  work. 

As  we  walked  up  the  dark  road, 
a-glimmer  here  and  there  because  of  the 
white  sand  of  its  track,  I  was  aware  of 
!i  whispering  from  the  thicket y  borders 
ol'  our  pathway.  This  rustling  1  .soon 
Idiind  In  be  llic  sere  talk  of  the  dcail 
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fronds  of  palmettos.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  which  is  more  grievingly  re- 
sponsive to  a  movement  of  air  than 
these  same  withered  broad  fronds,  with 
all  their  frayed  brown  edges  sighing, 
tapping  one  another,  and  "uttering  un- 
utterable things."  Four  times,  however, 
on  our  half-mile  walk  up  to  the  bunga- 
low we  started  deer  in  the  eerie  dark- 
ness, and  they  fled  airily,  delicately, 
vanishingly  at  our  approach.  I  knew  of 
course  that  the  creatures  we  started 
were  deer  because  of  the  dainty,  concise 
thudding  of  their  hoofs  and  because  of 
the  tall  flac-tail,  ghostly  in  the  night. 
I  may  say  that  there  are  not  only  a  very 
gneat  many  deer  on  the  island,  but  that 
until  lately  there  was  a  small  herd  of 
pure  albinos.  There  now  remains  one, 
possibly  two.  A  pair  were  taken  for 
museum  purposes  several  years  ago,  and 
these  interesting  specimens  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Ri;.\(ni.\G  the  bungalow,  we  were 
greeted  by  an  open  fire  of  dry  pine. 
Unlike  many  an  island,  this  one  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  abundance  of  fire- 
wood; so  much,  in  fact,  that  driftwood 
heed  never  be  used.  Pine  is  plentiful, 
and  live-oak;  and  there  are  long 
stretches  of  red  cedar,  myrtle,  water-oak, 
and  palmetto.  This  last  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  woods,  being  little  more 
than  a  stalwart  column  of  fibers  and 
sinews,  woven  together  with  a  marvel- 
ous compactness  and  strength.  Until 
late  at  night  the  manager  and  I  talked. 
He  told  me  of  the  wild  turkey  experi- 
ment on  the  island.  Some  eight  years 
ago,  from  a  woodsman  on  the  mainland, 
some  wild  turkey  eggs  were  bought. 
These  were  hatched,  and  the  young 
throve.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  ideal  place  for  the  propagation  of 
wild  turkeys.  Here  on  Bull's  Island 
they  have  original  gr.owth  woodlands 
through  which  they  may  roam;  they 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  the  many 
ponds  on  the  estate;  the  fox,  their  an- 
cient arch-enemy,  is  not  found;  they 
have  dense  jungles  of  palmetto,  cassinc. 
ami  myrtle,  where  they  may  nest:  lliey 
can  li\c  weeks  and  montlis  utterly  un- 
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nothing  but  a  natural  growth  of  cedar 
and  scrub  live-oak  jutting  out  toward 
the  pond.  Grayly,  then  rosily,  the  day 
came.  It  was  a  silent  morning,  and  only 
fitful  sea  airs  stirred  the  dark  tresses  of 
the  pines  and  the  pale  pendulous  mosses. 
As  the  light  became  stronger,  the  forest 
edges  surrounding  me,  which  at  first 
had  merely  glimmered  vaguely  in  the 
distance,  began  to  take  distinct  yet  soft 
outlines.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  forests — that  of  a  semi-tropical 
island.  Lacking  the  grandeur  of  pri- 
meval timber  growths  on  the  mainland, 
it  had  nevertheless  a  romance,  a  haunt- 
ing charm,  a  poignant  beauty  that  I 
know  not  how  well  to  describe.  These 
forest  brinks  seemed  to  me  marginal  to 
all  the  wonder  in  the  world;  and  their 
appeal  had  about  it  something  sad, 
something  heartbreaking,  like  the  glam- 
our of  eternal  beauty.  Whatever  storms 
come,  whatever  winters  befall,  this 
mystic  sanctuary,  walled  about  by  the 
deepest  and  densest  island  woods,  re- 
mains constant  in  its  peace,  its  solitude, 
its  loveliness.  It  seemed  a  country  for 
fairies  and  for  fays.  However,  I  was 
soon  to  be  reminded  that  It  was  a  coun- 
try for  wild  fowl. 

OVER  the  tops  of  the  tall  pines,  in  the 
clear  morning  heavens,  coming  ap- 
parently from  nowhere,  but  following,  as 
I  knew,  a  regular  line  of  flight,  a  flock 
of  green-winged  teal  came  hurrying.  If 
there  is  a  swifter  duck  than  the  teal,  I 
have  never  seen  it.  And  the  teal  not 
only  hurries  but  does  so  intently. 
Usually  this  intentness  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  some  call  to  a  far-distant 
place;  but  these  particular  visitors  were 
intent  upon  alighting  in  the  pond  imme- 
diately before  me.  After  one  has  long 
been  familiar  with  ducks  that  fly  high, 
craning  their  necks  to  discern  hidden 
gunners,  and  that  circle  a  half-dozen 
times  and  then  do  not  alight,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  these  beautiful  little 
confiding  ducks  come  "straight  at  me," 
as  it  were,  and  settle,  after  a  maneuver 
as  swift  as  light,  with  an  elfin  grace 
upon  the  dark  waters  of  the  lonely  pond. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  a  pair  of 
mallards,  looking  larger  than  normal  in 
the  misty  light.  Instead  of  taking  the 
water,  they  alighted  in  the  rimy  grass, 
and  then  sedately,  with  heads  raised 
high,  they  waddled  heavily  toward  their 
favorite  element.  When  these  were 
afloat  on  the  water,  I  had  a  wild-life 
picture  before  me  worth  coming  far  to 
see.  Though  not  usually  acknowledged 
as  such,  the  mallard  drake  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  of  all  water-fowl,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  relaxed  so  that  his 
plumage  shows  to  advantage.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect  all  wild  creatures  are 
like  all  other  living  things — they  cannot 
show  their  beauty  unless  they  are  at 
peace.  They  may  show  their  speed  or 
their  alertness,  their  fear  or  their  wari- 
ness, but  not  their  beaufy.  A  great  wild 
gobbler  strutting  and  gobbling  in  bis 
native  glades  when  the  ardor  of  .spring 
love  is  upon  him  is  an  entirely  different 
bird  from  the  tall,  crafty,  elusive,  fear- 
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shrunken  skulker  of  the  hunting  season. 
A  decided  difference  in  character  as  well 
as  in  appearance  is  always  discernible 
between  the  flirtatious  and  the  fugitive. 

My  wild  fowl  gatliering  was  suddenly 
augmented  by  an  inrush  of  eight  huge 
black  ducks  which  had  approached  be- 
hind me  and  had  drawn  beautifully  to 
the  water  almost  before  I  had  seen 
them.  Upon  alighting  they  did  not  drift 
in  stately  beauty,  like  the  mallards,  but 
at  once  began  foraging  in  the  most 
material  fashion.  Paddling  about  in  the 
warm  water,  they  soon  came  to  a  muddy 
black  spit,  over  which  they  crowded 
greedily,  rimning  their  bills  along  the 
soil  in  true  vacuum-cleaner  fashion. 
They  were  very  garrulous. 

AXD  now  across  the  glade,  mistily 
roseate  with  the  coming  of  the  sun- 
rise, I  saw  two  shapes  on  the  glimmering 
borders  of  the  woods.  They  were  deer — 
two  bucks;  for  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  mating  period  having  passed, 
the  bucks  and  does  do  not  readily  con- 
sort. The  does  usually  go  alone  or  in 
small  groups  of  two  or  three;  the  bucks 
are  nearly  always  paired  froin  the  close 
of  the  mating  season,  which  in  this 
latitude  may  be  said  to  end  at  some  time 
in  December,  to  the  time  of  the  drop- 
ping of  their  antlers,  which  is  usually 
in  February.  While  bucks  are  often 
solitary  throughout  the  entire  year  ex- 
cept in  the  breeding  season,  I  have  often 
observed  paired  bucks  in  the  summer. 
A  friend  of  mine  once  started  from  a 
thicketed  pond  five  velveted  bucks,  and 
in  time  of  a  flood  anotlier  friend  of  mine 
counted  a  herd  of  ten  bucks. 

These  bucks  that  I  now  saw  illus- 
trated perfectly  certain  characteristics 
of  deer  nature.  They  were  the  most 
shadowy,  evanishing,  elusive  creatures 
imaginable.  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
when  the  ancients  peopled  the  forests 
and  the  fields  with  nymphs  and  dryads, 
fawns  and  satyrs,  they  perhaps  bad  had 
just  cause  for  their  beliefs  in  such 
creatures,  for  had  they  not  seen  at  twi- 


light  and  by  moonlight  eerie  forms 
whicii  appeared  to  belong  to  the  super- 
natural world?  These  deer  that  I  saw 
looked  like  spirits;  and  even  though 
they  had  not,  as  I  knew,  been  molested 
for  years  by  hunters,  they  appeared  to 
have  lost  none  of  their  dainty  wariness, 
their  delicate  craft.  Soon  and  silently 
the  gray-green  forest  hid  them.  They 
melted  into  it. 

Now  to  the  pond,  through  the  heavens 
crimson  witii  sunrise,  came  a  long  line 
of  yellowlegs,  fluting  melodiously.  Tliey 
alighted  on  a  mud-bar  amid  the  foraging 
black  ducks.  Hooded  mergansers  ap- 
peared over  the  pines  and  down  into  my 
pond.  And  now  the  whole  air  was  sud- 
denly thronged  with  ducks  of  many 
kinds:  mallards,  widgeons,  sprigs,  teal, 
wood-ducks,  and  black  English.  It  was 
a  pure  delight  to  watch  these  beautiful 
wild  things  come  trustingly  to  this  soli- 
tary place.  Erelong  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  ducks  of  various  kinds 
on  the  water  before  me.  Long  shafts  of 
sunlight,  striking  across  the  foaming 
breakers  and  through  the  dim  forest 
aisles,  tinged  and  tinted  the  scene. 
Softly  but  brightly  the  dew-jeweled 
woodland  gleamed.  The  rimed  grasses 
steamed  airily.  It  was  an  idyllic  scene. 
But  the  children  of  nature  are  seldom 
long  at  their  ease. 

IX  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it  my  pond 
was  empty.  The  dark,  dancing  waters 
were  all  that  remained,  while  in  almost 
every  direction  fled  frantically  the  wild 
fowl.  An  ancient  enemy  had  appeared. 
He  came  sailing  in  scornful  splendor 
toward  me.  It  was  a  male  bald  eagle, 
one  of  a  pair  which  had  since  my  boy- 
hood nested  on  this  island.  The  bird 
was  probably  older  than  I.  He  was  in- 
dolently lordly.  He  disdained  to  pursue. 
The  power  and  majesty  of  his  flight 
were  very  impressive;  in  the  pure  sky 
he  looked  like  the  black  symbol  of  wild 
nature's  eternal  menace. 

After  the  dispersal  of  the  very  pleas- 
ant company  that  had  been  mine  I  knew 
that  the  morning  flight  of  wild  fowl  was 
practically  over.  I  therefore  rejoined 
my  companion,  and  together  we  repaired 
to  the  bungalow,  sunning  itself  amid  its 
live-oaks,  drowsy  giants  that  placidly 
watched  our  approach.  An  hour  there- 
after I  sallied  forth  alone  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  studying  the  deer 
and  the  other  forms  of  wild  life  on  the 
island. 

Lest  my  accotmt  become  too  minute,  I 
shall  give  the  observations  I  was  able  to 
make,  and  not  be  too  specific  as  to  tlie 
exact  circumstances  attending  each  ob- 
servation. My  course  took  me  across 
waste  lands  of  reeds  and  marsh,  retiring 
warmly  into  the  ancient  forest;  down 
roads  of  unimaginable  beauty  and  peace, 
mile  after  mile  winding  through  prime- 
val woodlands;  out  on  the  lonely  beacli. 
Everywhere  was  evidence  of  abundant 
wild  life.  I  flushed  three  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys,  and  whei-ever  in  the  road  then' 
was  a  litter  of  pine  straw  and  leaves 
this  would  be  seen  to  be  torn  up  by  tlie 
busy  scratching  of  the  big  birds.   In  the 
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marshlands  there  were  endless  paths, 
winding  interminably.  These  were  used 
by  the  dee-r,  the  wild  hogs,  and  the  wild 
cattle.  During  a  part  of  one  day  I 
counted  upward  of  forty  deer,  and  on 
the  island  there  can  hardly  be  fewer 
than  four  hundred.  Probably  two  years 
ago  there  were  many  more;  but  a  visi- 
tation of  the  deer's  only  plague — an- 
thrax— sadly  diminished  the  number. 
The  coming  of  this  disease  was  followed 
by  a  dreadful  outbreak  of  cholera  among 
the  hogs,  so  that  everywhere,  the  man- 
ager of  the  estate  told  me,  were  dead 
deer  and  dead  swine.  I  think  it  inter- 
esting to  use  this  matter  as  a  probable 
proof  that  the  germs  of  these  and  of 
similar  diseases  are  carried  by  vultures. 
At  the  time  mentioned  there  was  cholera 
on  the  mainland,  and  there  was  some 
black-tongue  also.  Since  both  the  black 
vulture  and  tlie  turkey  buzzard  pass  fre- 
quently from  the  mainland  to  the  island, 
and  since  no  other  creatures  do,  the 
proof  appears  clear  that  these  scav- 
engers are  the  carriers  of  disease.  Our 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  admits, 
I  believe,  the  probable  truth  of  this 
important  theory. 

THi;  deer  of  the  island  have  very  in- 
teresting habits.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  they  retire  to  the 
deep  woods,  where  they  do  less  sleeping, 
I  believe,  than  ruminating.  The  posses- 
sion of  several  stomachs  is  a  matter  to 
which  these  and  similar  creatures  give 
due  consideration.  They  bed  down  in 
warm  grass,  in  bunchy  bushes,  under 
palmettos,  in  cane-brakes.  A  deer  loves  a 
place  that  is  warm,  sheltered,  and  that 
offers  a  few  rays  of  grateful  sunshine 
stealing  in  upon  him.  Thus  are  the  day- 
light hours  drowsed  away.  When  the 
sun  is  low  and  the  long  shadows  begin 
to  darken  the  marshes,  the  deer  troop 
forth,  either  on  the  front  beach,  where 
they  love  to  walk  among  the  rolling 
dunes,  or  to  the  marshes,  on  whose 
edges  they  find  their  best  feeding 
ground.  While  I  started  many  deer  in 
the  forest,  my  best  view  of  deer  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  came  forth 
from  their  deep  haunts  to  roam  the  wild 
waste  country  between  the  woods  and 
the  surf,  or  between  lonely  reaches  of 
forest.  While  walking  quietly  along  the 
edge  of  a  marsh  I  became  thrillingly 
aware  that  a  deer  was  looking  at  me 
from  the  border  of  the  woods.  It  was  a 
buck,  and  full-antlered.  He  held  his 
head  strangely  high.  Tliere  in  the  dusk 
he  stood,  not  twenty  yards  off,  haughtily, 
impatiently  alert.  I  saw  him  toss  his 
liead  petulantly.  He  saw  me,  but  did 
not  recognize  me.  In  a  moment  more, 
however,  he  was  gone  into  the  thicket. 
Over  the  marsh  I  saw  shadows  trooping. 
I  counted  at  one  time  fourteen  of  these 
deer.  But  then  the  night  clo.sed  in.  It 
was  time  for  me  to  slop  observing.  Be- 
sides, I  liappened  to  be  five  miles  from 
the  lodge. 

But  during  this  day  and  the  days  that 
followed  I  saw  more  wild  life  than  deci- 
and  wihl  fowl  and  turkeys.  The  island 
is  infested  by  wild  hogs,  which  api)eiir 


to  thrive  splendidly.  They  are  a  good 
deal  of  a  nuisance,  for  they  breaJc 
through  all  fences  and  root  up  all  crops. 
They  are,  however,  valnable  as  a  check 
to  the  cottonmouth  moccasin,  the  only 
venomous  snake  on  the  barrier  islands. 
The  rattlesnake  has  never  been  seen 
here.  The  hogs  have  heavy  toll  taken 
from  their  ranks  by  a  few  alligators, 
which  live  in  deep  holes  in  the  fresh- 
water ponds.  It  has  but  lately  been  dis- 
covered that  these  huge  saurians  are  at 
home  in  salt  water  as  well  as  in  fresh, 
and  they  are  not  infrequently  seen  in 
the  salt  creeks,  and  even  in  the  surf.  A 
big  bull  alligator  grimly  riding  the 
breakers  is  truly  an  impressive  sight. 
There  are  many  wild  and  kalf-wild  cat- 
tle on  the  island.  Many  of  these  I  en- 
countered. They  eyed  me  with  sullen 
truculence,  and  their  wariness,  though 
of  a  clumsy  sort,  was  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  deer.  Once,  after  a  long 
crawl  through  a  fetid  jungle  darkened 
by  myrtles  and  palmettos,  I  grateruiiy 
rose  in  a  little  green  savannah,  glad  to 
be  able  to  stand  upright  on'ce  more.  But 
my  relief  was  momentary;  for  thirty 
yards  off,  standing  with  a  certain  air  of 
outraged  majesty,  was  a  magnificent 
bull  of  massive  proportions  and  of  a 
symmetry  known  only  to  wild  things. 
Grouped  behind  him  were  a  dozen  other 
cattle.  All  of  them  faced  me  at  exactly 
the  same  angle;  they  appeared  statues 
of  angry  surprise.  But  all  these  crea- 
tures behave  in  the  same  way:  what  the 
leader  does  all  of  them  do.  If  he  ad- 
vances, they  come  forward  with  him; 
if  he  turns,  they  wheel  as  if  performing 
maneuvers.  I  have  never  had  any  sort 
of  an  opinion  of  my  eyes  as  hypnotizers; 
but  since  that  wild  bull  turned  from  me 
and  he  and  all  his  folowers  fled  crash- 
ingly  through  the  jungle  I  have  had  a 
hope  of  occult  power.  It  is  a  harmless 
and  pleasing  thought. 

OF  smaller  wild  animals  on  the  island, 
the  raccoon  is  the  most  numerous; 
the  mink  is  present,  but  is  most  difficult 
to  come  upon,  and,  as  it  spends  much  of 
its  time  traveling  about  the  salt  marshes 


to  westward  of  the  island,  it  is  hardly  a 
true  resident.  Here  the  otter  has  been 
seen;  but,  as  this  splendid  fur-bearer  is 
essentially  a  wanderer,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  remains  on  this  limited  range.  But 
the  raccoons  are  absurdly  abundant.  In 
broad  daylight  they  can  be  seen  snooz- 
ing philosophically  in  the  comfortable 
low  crotches  of  trees,  and  sometimes 
ambling  thoughtfully  down  the  bypatlis 
of  woodland  and  of  marsh.  This  wise, 
friendly,  interesting  little  creature  finds 
on  this  wild  island  a  most  congenial 
home.  A  range  like  Bull's  Island  can 
easily  support  a  colony  of  more  than  a 
thousand  raccoons.  Always  with  wild 
life- — and  perhaps  with  all  life — the  pri- 
mary problem  is  the  question  of  food. 
Here  the  sea  feeds  the  children  of  the 
land,  for  as  long  as  a  raccoon  can  get 
an  oyster  he  is  happy. 

In  contrast  to  the  number  of  raccoons 
is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  common 
birds.  Wild  fowl  are  abundant,  and  in 
the  migrating  seasons  the  shore  birds 
come  in  myriads.  In  the  summer  vast 
colonies  of  herons  breed  in  the  myrtle 
jungles.  But  there  are  few  common 
birds.  I  saw  some  blue  jays,  two  mock- 
ing-birds, and  a  Laif-dozen  sparrows. 
Yet  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?n  the  main- 
land, a  few  miles  off,  the  thickets  are 
noisy  with  the  singing  and  the  busy 
scratching  of  thousaudsof  brown  thrash- 
ers, cardinals,  juncoes,  whitethroats, 
and  towhees.  The  wide  and  lonely  salt 
marsh  isolates  the  island;  only  the 
hawks,  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the 
strong-pinioned  game  birds  come  here, 
and  a  few  wanderers  of  ihe  smalle-' 
species.  I  was  pleased  to  flush  several 
woodcock,  which  were  singularly  tame. 
So  attracted  are  they  by  the  peace  and 
security  of  these  island  woods  that  they 
sometimes  remain  in  this  situation  to 
breed. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  wild  life  upon  this  "beauteous 
lonely  isle."  It  is  a  place  forever  echo- 
ing with  the  "rolling  anthem  of  the 
beach,"  forever  isolated,  forever  charged 
with  a  certain  mystery  and  solitary  dan- 
ger; the  haunt  of  creatures  essentially 
wild,  yet  living  as  though  life  held  no 
real  dangers.  In  observing  these  birds 
and  animals  I  felt  as  Alexander  Selkirk 
felt:  "Their  tameness  was  shocking  to 
me." 

AND  now  that  I  am  far  from  the 
island,  it  is  like  a  dim  lost  glamour- 
land;  yet  its  varied  scenes  recur  vividly. 
I  see  once  more  the  shadowy  gray  dunes 
over  which  pace  lordly  bucks  and  minc- 
ing does;  I  see  long  stretches  of  mys- 
terious marshland,  over  which  a  great 
eagle  beats  in  solitary  power:  I  see  the 
deep-hearted  peace  of  sunlit  virgin 
woods;  I  see  long  ranks  of  red  cedars, 
rimming  the  beach  but  apparently 
blasted  away  from  it  by  the  storming  of 
many  sea  winds;  and  high  over  all  the 
island  I  view  certain  thovightful  black 
pines,  looming  and  listening— ominous 
strong  warders  keeping  watch  through 
the  long  years  over  all  this  beauty  ;iu;l 
all  f  !  loneliness. 
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THE  ROOTS  OF  PROGRESS 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


MR.  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 
represents  a  school  of  tlioiiglit 
wliich  is  more  attractive  to  tlie 
curious'tlian  convincing  to  the  thought- 
ful. Its  essential  principle  as  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Robinson  may  be  thus  stated. 

Human  progress  dates  from  the  days 
of  Francis  Bacon.  All  conclusions 
leached  prior  to  his  time  may  safely  be 
disregarded.  That  a  conviction  is  an- 
cient and  has  apparently  stood  the  test 
of  time  raises  a  presumption  against  it. 
The  reason  has  been  used  mainly  to  de- 
fend ancient  beliefs  against  innovators, 
to  satisfy  e.xisting  ignorance,  and  to  dis- 
courage creative  thought.  There  has 
been  some  progress  in  scientific  thought, 
some  gain  in  our  knowledge  and  use  of 
material  forces.  But  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  moral  and  social  life,  no 
truths  that  can  be  accepted  as  estab- 
lished by  reason  or  approved  by  experi- 
ence. Everything  is  open  for  reconsid- 
eration. "We  should  proceed  to  the 
thorough  reconstruction  of  our  mind, 
with  a  view  to  understanding  actual 
human  conduct  and  organization."  In 
such  reconstruction  no  help  is  to  be  ex- 
pected' from  either  the  churches  or  the 
schools  and  universities,  and  vigorous 
opposition  will  come  from  the  lawyers 
and  the  business  interests.  With  this 
brief  summary  of  Mr.  Robinson's  funda- 
mental contention,  we  may  leave  this 
brilliant  but  not  always  historically  ac- 
curate or  self-consistent  book  '  while  we 
turn  to  consider  the  philosophy  which 
it  advocates. 

Everything  is  not  open  to  reconsidera- 
tion. Some  things  are  Icnoicn  and  we 
are  quite  right  in  refusing  to  reconsider 
them,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  refu.se  liberty  to  those  who  wish 
to  give  time  to  such  reconsideration. 

There  are  certain  instincts  which  are 
essential  to  human  nature;  for  exam- 
ple, thirst.  Science  examines  the  river, 
and  assures  us  that  after  we  have 
poured  into  it  our  sewage  the  water  is 
not  fit  to  drink.  Thanks.  It  examines 
alcohol  and  the  human  body,  and  the 
majority  of  scientific  students,  at  least 
in  this  country,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber in  Europe,  advise  us  that  alcohol  is 
a  poison,  .sometimes  useful  as  a  medi- 
cine, not  beneficial  as  a  beverage.  Again 
thanks.  Conceivably  the  scientists 
might  advise  us  that  tea  and  coffee  are 
injurious  as  beverages,  and  we  certainly 
should  consider  and  might  accept  their 
decision.  But  if  a  health  reformer 
should  assure  us  that  man  is  not  a 
thirsting  animal  and  that  he  should  not 
drink  any  fluid,  we  could  safely  disre- 
gard him  and  undoubtedly  should  do  so. 
We  may  reconsider  hoic  we  can  best 
satisfy  our  thirst,  but  we  shall  never  re- 

'  The  Mind  in  the  Making:  The  Relation  of 
Intfcl'.ieen'e  to  Serial  Reform.  By  .Iame.i  Har- 
vey Robin.ion.  Ilaip'  r  &  Ilrother.s,  New  York. 
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consider  the  quest'on  wJiether  we  will 
satisfy  it  or  not. 

The  desire  for  property  is  as  much  a 
human  instinct  as  the  desire  for  water. 
The  social  reformer  may  diagnose  "the 
sickness  of  acquisitive  society,"  and  we 
will  listen  to  him.  He  may  point  out 
the  evils  of  a  society  which  gives  itself 
over  to  acquisition  and  suggest  reme- 
dies for  these  evils,  and  we  will  thank- 
fully consider  his  recommendations.  He 
may  ask  us  to  reconsider  what  are  the 
rights  of  property,  what  is  the  basis  of 
the  right,  what  are  proper  objects  of 
personal  property,  what  limits  to  acqui- 
sition a  man  should  put  upon  himself, 
what  limits  society  may  put  upon  its 
members,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to 
adopt  some  form  of  collective  owner- 
ship, and  we  will  consider  what  he  has 
to  say.  But  if  he  proposes  to  abolish 
all  property  rights  and  frame  the  laws 
of  society  as  though  man  were  not  essen- 
tially an  acquisitive  being,  he  need  ex- 
pect no  hearing.  Even  the  dog  recog- 
nizes a  right  of  property  and  if  another 
dog  attempts  to  take  his  bone  away 
from  him  will  fight  to  retain  it. 

Reverence  is  not  less  a  human  in- 
stinct than  acquisitiveness  and  thirst. 
Man's  physical  nature  impels  him  to 
drink;  his  social  nature  impels  him  to 
acquire  property;  no  less  does  his 
spiritual  nature  impel  him  to  look  vp  as 
well  as  off.  Heroes  and  hero  worship 
are  as  universal  as  the  race  and  as  old 
as  history.  If  the  philosopher  succeeds 
in  convincing  a  few  individuals  that 
they  should  not  reverence  God,  they  pro- 
ceed to  reverence  "our  Father  Man." 
Even  Mr.  Robinson  apparently  recog- 
nizes this  as  a  fact  in  human  history, 
for  he  says,  "One  of  the  finest  examples 
of*  early  Greek  skepticism  was  the  dis- 
covery of  Xenophanes  that  man  created 
the  gods  in  his  own  image." 

Not  only  are  there  certain  elemental 
instincts  of  man  which  intelligence  can 
serve  and  to  some  extent  control  but 
cannot  abolish,  there  are  also  certain 
truths  of  the  moral  order  which  have 
been  so  firmly  established  by  experience 
that  most  of  us  refuse  to  give  them 
reconsideration.  Mr.  Robinson's  appar- 
ent contention  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  humanity  on  which  we  can  safely 
build  and  which  we  can  carry  forward 
to  their  predetermined  goal  is  not  sus- 
tained by  history. 

America  is  in  size  of  territory  and  in 
its  conglomerate  population  somewhat 
analogous  to  ancient  Rome.  But  the 
moral  contrast  between  the  two  is  very 
striking.  Tlien  autocracy,  now  self- 
government;  then  slave  labor,  now  free 
labor;  then  drunkenness  universal,  now 
a  Republic  that  has  taken  a  National 
pledge  of  total  abstinence;  then  no  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  common 


people,  now  a  public  school  in  every 
State  and  Territory  under  United  States 
control;  then  marriage  a  contract  which 
either  husband  or  wife  could  cancel  at 
pleasure,  now  marriage  a  bond  which 
can  be  canceled  only  by  court  decree. 

The  American  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  consider  liow  fhey  can  purify 
their  go\ernnienl,  perfect  the  emancipa- 
tion of  labor,  abolish  the  lawlessness  of 
the  forbidden  liquor  traffic,  extend  their 
public  school  system,  and  improve  their 
marriage  and  divorce  laws.  But  any  re- 
former who  proposes  any  plan  which 
threatens  to  liinder  their  progress  to 
their  selected  goal  of  self-government,  to 
reimpose  under  any  disguise  chains 
upon  labor,  to  re-enthrone  the  dis- 
credited liquor  traffic,  to  dispen.se  with 
public  education  and  confine  education 
to  a  class,  or  to  abolish  the  family  and 
go  back  to  the  paganism  of  ancient 
Rome,  has  no  reason  to  complain  that 
the  American  public  refuses  to  give  con- 
sideration to  his  proposals.  They  do  not 
refuse  him  the  chance  to  make  those 
proposals  to  any  who  wish  to  listen;  but 
it  does  not  violate  liberty  of  speech  for 
the  State  to  refuse  to  pay  salaries  to 
such  reformers  in  the  public  schools,  or 
for  endowed  colleges  and  universities  to 
refuse  to  such  teachers  salaried  posi- 
tions as  professors  or  instructors. 

The  radicalism  which  repudiates  all 
the  lessons  of  the  past  is  a  natural  reac- 
tion against  the  toryism  which  forbids 
all  experiments  in  the  future.  The  affir- 
mation that  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  last 
word  in  religious  thinking  and  nothing 
must  be  added  to  or  taken  from  it  for- 
bids religious  thinking;  but  to  affirm 
tliat  all  religious  thought  to  date  has 
been  in  vain  and  that  the  results  should 
be  thrown  into  the  rubbish-pile  is  not 
encouraging  to  thinking  in  the  future. 
We  shall  not  reform  the  drama  by  go- 
ing back  to  Shakespeare's  time  and  en- 
deavoring to  re-establish  an  Elizabethan 
theater  with  an  Elizabethan  stage;  but 
neither  shall  we  reform  it  by  contemptu- 
ously di.scarding  Shakespeare's  plays. 
We  cannot  accept  Plato's  "Republic"  or 
Augustine's  "City  of  God"  as  the  final 
model  for  a  perfect  society;  but  neither 
shall  we  be  likely  to  frame  a  true 
brotherhood  for  the  future  by  ignoring 
all  attempts  which  poets  and  prophets 
have  made  in  the  past  to  make  an  archi- 
tectural blue-print  of  brotherhood. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robin.son 
that  education  is  needed  "with  a  view  to 
understanding  actual  human  conduct 
and  organization."  But  this  should  be- 
gin with  the  prophet  who  demands  it. 
He  constantly  impresses  us  as  misunder- 
standing or  ignoring  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  about  him.  For  example,  Mr. 
Robinson  .says:  "No  publisher  would 
accept  a  historical  text-book  based  on 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  knowleilge 
we  now  have  of  man's  animal  ances- 
try." The  obvious  implication  of  this — 
fhatia  dominant  prejudice  forbids  the 
public  discussion  or  study  of  man's  ori- 
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gin — is  sufficiently  refuted  by  tlie  popu- 
larity of  books  by  Osborn,  Breasted,  and 
Van  Loon.  Mr.  Robinson  says:  "The 
student  of  humanity  .  .  .  can  look  for 
little  help  from  the  universities  as  now 
constituted."  Some  of  our  universities 
are  sharing  the  work  of  education  with 
the  factory  and  sending  their  students 
to  study  in  companionship  with  factory 
workers;  others  require  as  a  condition 
of  sociological  study  in  the  university 
that  the  student  shall  make  a  personal 
investigation  *of  the  labor  situation  in 
some  factory;  and  one  of  the  most  illu- 
minating books  we  have  had  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  is  the  report  Wiscon- 
sin University  has  made  of  a  systematic 
examination  of  eighteen  successful  cor- 
porations endeavoring  to  introduce  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  into  their 
works.  Mr.  Robinson  sees  all  potent  busi- 
ness interests  backed  by  the  politicians 
and  in  general  supported  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical,  legal,  and   educational  classes 


FICTION 

rHlT.DRKN  OF   THE   MARKKT   PI,Af  R.  By 

I'-dgar  Ijfc  Masters.  The  Marniillaii  Coiii- 
|i:niy.  New  York.  $2. 

Mr.  Masters  takes  as  the  central  figure 
of  his  semi-historical  novel  the  "Little 
Giant"  who  met  defeat  as  a  debater  and 
political  leader  of  opinion  at  the  hands 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  study  of 
Stephen  Douglas  as  a  person  as  well  as 
a  politician  is  extremely  well  done.  The 
book  gives  also  a  minutely  drawn  pic- 
ture of  life  in  Illinois,  and  indirectly  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  during  the 
tremendously  important  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  between  1835  and  1860.  The 
author  makes  tne  reader  feel  that  he  is 
present  and  sees  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  agitation  as  to  slavery,  the 
growth  of  intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  advance  from 
the  primitive  canal-boats  and  stage- 
coach to  the  newly  built  and  rapidly  ex- 
tending railways.  There  is  a  strong 
dramatic  situation  also  in  the  personal 
problem  of  the  young  narrator.  He  goes 
to  Illinois  from  England  to  settle  his 
(lead  father's  estate,  and  finds  that  he 
is  half-brother  to  an  octoroon  girl  of 
estimable  character  and  charming  per- 
sf)nality,  whose  quadroon  mother  his 
lather  married  under  singular  circum- 
stances. This  situation  ends  with  the 
murder  of  the  girl,  and  that  leaves  the 
latter  part  of  the  hook  without  any  very 
strong  dramatic  or  personal  story-inter- 
est. The  book  is  remarkable  as  a  study 
of  American  life  and  of  the  conflict  of 
race  and  political  passions  in  the  period 
1 reated. 

i.k(;km)        ulknsi'ikoei.  and  i.ammk 

<;OKI>XAK.  r.y  Cliai-lcs  I  )<■  Cosier.  Trans- 
lated by  I'".  M.  Atkinson.  2  yols.  Double- 
day  I'aKe  &  Co..  C.iinlen  CMly.  .f.". 

The  impish  Ulenspiegel  is  familiar  to 
leaders  of  (Jeriuan  legends  and  folklore 
iiiid  figures  also,  we  remember,  in  one 
lit  Sir  Walter  Scott's  less  read  dramatic 
poems.  He  and  the  less  well  known 
l.ainiiie  fjoedzak  are  the  principal  actors 
in   these  two  volumes,  which,  lliougli 


THE  OUTLOOK 

"opposed  to  social  improvement  or  even 
social  experiment."  This  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  It  is  also  true  that  the  actual 
transformation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  from  an  aristocratic  into 
a  democratic  organization,  reported  by 
Mr.  Sherman  Rogers  in  The  Outlook  for 
April  12,  has  thrown  more  light  on  our 
industrial  problem  than  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  mind  in  the  class-room,  and 
it  is  only  a  notable  illustration  of  what, 
according  to  Professor  John  R.  Com- 
mons's report,  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  our  industrial  organizations 
are  trying  more  or  less  successfully  to 
accomplish.  The  reconstruction  of  our 
industries  is  being  seriously  attempted, 
and  with  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess, by  men  who  do  not  throw  all  past 
thinking  and  all  past  experiment  into 
the  discard,  but  learn  from  the  past  how 
they  may  the  better  build  in  the  present 
for  the  future.  This  is  the  true  recipe 
for  progress. 


they  are  formidable  to  look  upon,  are 
anything  but  difficult  to  read.  Mr.  De 
Coster  has  adapted  these  legendary  per- 
sonalities to  Belgian  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  translation  preserves  the 
dramatic  and  humorous  effect  of  the 
original  and  the  adventures  are  truly  as 
described  in  the  title,  "heroical,  joyous, 
and  glorious." 

TRAVEL  AND  nESCRIPTION 

DINGBAT  OF  ARCADY  (THK).  By  Marguerite 
Wilkinson.  The  Maeniillan  Company,  New 
Yoi-I;.  .fl.T,-,. 

A  charming  account  of  an  adventur- 
ous trip  taken  by  the  author  and  her 
husband  in  a  boat  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. With  this.,  book  in  hand  one 
can  take  the  joys  of  adventure  with  the 
comforts  of  staying  at  home,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  wife's  graphic  pen  will 
make  this  pleasure  possible  to  a  great 
many  readers  who  would  never  think  of 
taking  such  an  "inland  voyage"  in  arty 
other  way. 

RIVERS    AND    THKIR    MYSTKRIKS.      By  A. 

Hyatt  Verrill.  Illusti-afi'd.  I  inllield  *  Co., 
New  York.  .^L.-.O. 

An  encyclopaedic  collection  of  facts 
about  rivers,  co-ordinated  into  chapters 
that  have  a  real  story-interest.  The  for- 
mation of  rivers,  their  effect  in  changing 
the  landscape,  their  commercial  impor- 
tance, the  forms  of  river  life,  under- 
ground ri\ers,  tropical  rivers,  ice  rivers 
— all  are  described  in  an  appropriately 
flowing  style  that  holds  the  interest  un- 
flaggingly. 

RIOLICION  AND  rillLOSOPIIY 
STUDKNTS'    HISTORY    OF    THF  lIKIiRKWS. 

By  l.aura  A.  K'nnH.  VX'itli  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.    The   Ablnsdon   I 'ress,   New    Voi  k. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  for- 
mer Principal  of  Bradford  Academy 
(Massachusetts)  is  a  fruit  of  years  of 
teaching  the  Bible  to  the  older  pupils 
supplemented  by  two  years  of  special 
study.  Prepared  for  students,  it  is  .spe- 
cially adapted  for  use  as  a  text  book  in 
Hible  classes,  whether  in  SiiiKhiy  scliools 
or  in  day  schools.    The  author  accepts 
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the  conclusions  of  modern  scholars  and 
wisely  refuses  to  perplex  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  with  an  account  of  the  proc- 
esses which  have  led  to  those  conclu- 
sions. Thus  she  describes  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  written  by  some  unknown 
author  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  martyrs  of 
that  age;  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  a  parable 
or  apologue,  a  satire  on  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  Jews,  and  not  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  be  regarded  as 
liistorical;  and  recognizes  the  composite 
character  of  the  authorship  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
general  editor  of  the  "Religious  Educa- 
tion Texts,"  to  which  series  this  volume 
'belongs,  draws  in  his  Introduction  the 
distinction  between  study  of  and  study 
about.  This  book  is  chiefly  a  study  of 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge respecting  it.  The  book  is  reverent 
in  spirit,  fearless  but  constructive  in 
treatment,  positive  but  not  dogmatic  in 
its  conclusions,  and  lucid  in  style.  It 
can  be  heartily  commended  to  parents 
v/ho  wish  a  book  to  help  them  in  study- 
ing with  their  children  at  home.  I( 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  does  not  include 
any  account  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

BIOGRAPHY 
LENIN.     By   M.    A.    Landau-Alrtanor.     TZ.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  Ne\y  York.  $3. 

LINCOLN,  THE  GREATEST  MAN  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Dean  Charles 
R.  Brown.  The  Maeniillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1. 

SEVEN  AGES  OF  AVASHINGTON   (THE).  By 

Owen  Wistcr.  Illustrated.  The  Macmlllan 
Company,  New  Y'ork.  .'|!2. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
CORNER-STONE     OF     PHILLIPPINE  INDE- 
PENDF.NC'E    (THK).     By   I'rancis  Burton 
Harrison.      The    Century    Company,  New- 
York. 

EUROPE— WHITHER  ROUND  (QIO  VADIS 
KlIROPA?).  Being  Letters  of  Ti'avel  from 
tlie  Capitals  of  Europe  in  the  Year  1921. 
By  Stephen  Graham.  D.  Appleton  *  Co., 
New  York.  .$2. 

HELLENIC  HLSTORY.  By  Oeorge  Willis  Rots 
foi-d.  Illustrated.  The  Maomillan  Com 
liany.  New  ^•ork.  .fl. 

LEADING  AMERICAN  TREATIES.    By  Charles 

10.  Hill.  The  Maouiillan  Compau.v.  Ni'.\ 
^  ork.  .%■!. 

iMODICKN  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  By  I  ianl 
A.  I'Vtter,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  Second  ICdilion 
The  Century  Company,  Now  Yoi'k.  .1!2.7.'.. 

RAILROADS  AND  fiOVERNMKNT.  By  I'rank 
llai!;h  Idvon.  Charles  Seribn<'r's  Sons,  New 
York.  .1!2.2."i. 

MTSCELL.ANEOUS 
1*|{IN(  IPLICS   OF   PlllU.IC    PER.SONNICL  AD- 
MINISTRATION.     By   Arthur    \V.  Procter. 

11.  Appl.'lon  *  Co.,  New  York.  ^W. 
RURAL  CHILD  WELFARE.    An  Inquiry  by  the 

Niitional  C;hil<l  Labor  Cotnmitteo  Based 
upon  Conilitiona  In  West  Virsiiiln.  Uniler 
the  direction  of  Edward  N.  Clopjier,  Ph.D. 
Illustraled.  The  Maomillan  Company,  New 
^■nl■k.  a.:',. 

ROMANCE  OF  A  (iREAT  STOKE  (THE).  By 

Edward    lluiiKerford.      Illuslraled.  Robert 

M.  MeBriile       Co..  New  Voi'k, 
STORIES    FROM    DANTE.      By    Su.san  Cun- 

uiuKlon.       Illuslrateil.      The    Fredeilck  A. 

Slokes  ("nmiiany.  New  York.  $2.2ri. 
UILL-I'OWEK  AND  WORK.     By  .lule.s  Payof. 

The  IMulk  .V  WaKiialls  Comimnv,  New  York. 
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Go  West 
This  Summer  y 


On  Low  Round 
Trip  Fares 


via 


To  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 

Portland 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Tickeb  on  sale  dails  commencing  Mod  15,  1922 

To  Denver 
Colorado  Springs 
Salt  Lake  City 
Leuider  and  Casper,  Wyo. 

The  National  Parks  and 
many  other  Western 
scenic  localities. 

Tickeb  on  sale  daih)  commencing 
June  I.  1922 

Favorable  stopover  privileges. 
Liberal  Return  Limits. 
Wide  choice  of  routes. 

Fast  splendidly  equipped 
through  trains  leave  Chi- 
cago at  convenient  hours 
daily. 

The  Best  of  Everything 

Ask  for  booklet  "Forty  Ways 
and  More  to  California  and 
North  Pacific  Coast. 

C.  A.  Cairn*.  P.T.  M. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 

226  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


Begin  Your  Journey  Right! 

Leave  Chicago  from  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Ry.  Terminal, 
the  one  modem  railway  station 
in  Chicago. 

(221) 


The  National  Park  Line 


£veryM^ere  West  J 

fo  vacation  yoyland 

The  greatest  outdoors  in  the  world— the  American 
West !  Get  out  into  it,  know  it,  draw  new  life  from 
it  this  summer. 

A  Burlington  "circle  tour"  is  the  big,  low-cost 
bargain  on  the  Western  vacation  map.  Go  one  way 
and  return  another— on  through  trains,  on  one  ticket, 
without  added  cost. 

You'll  like  the  Burlingtoii.  Its  courteous  regard 
for  your  comfort,  its  inviting  hospitality,  its  eflScient, 
dependable  service,  its  modern  equipment,  will  appeal 
to  your  good  judgment. 

Vacation  costs  are  down 

Your  vacation  money  this  year  will  buy  much  more.  Now  is  the 
time  for  a  real  vacation — in  the  land  you  will  never  forget. 

Your  local  agent  will  tell  you  all  about  Burlington  service.  Write 
for  free  book  about  the  region  that  interests  you  ;  for  more  than 
one  book,  send  6  cents  to  cover  mailing. 


P.  S.  EUS I  IS 

■Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 
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four  Quide  io  Colorado/ 


Send  for  this  book.  Read  it  Cdrefullij  paijing 
special  allentioti  to  the  illustrations.  IJou  luiU 
then  be  able  to  plan  ijour  summer  outing  in^ 
lelUgentlij.  Sent  without  charge  upon  receipt 
of  coupon.  California  folder  also  mailed  xohen 
requested.  Fill  out  and  mark  the  coupon; 
mail  it  iodai]. 


Qreatli]  Reduced  Fares 


The  loiuest  in  years;  placing  Colorado.  California,  the 
National  Parks  and  vacation  grounds  of  the  IPest  trilhin 
ijour  east]  reach. 

XOe  shall  bo  glad  to  plan  your  trip,  aduise  ijou  about 
its  cost,  and  furnish  detailed  inforniation  about  Rock 
Island  3er»ice-'the  Qolden  Stale  Limited,  to  and 
from  California;  the  Rocki]  Mountain  Limited  and 
other  fast  Rock  Island  trains  to  and  from  Colorado. 

Com/orf  and  courlesy  are  your  jellow  travelers  on  the 

12ock  Island  Lines 


Mr.  L.  M.  Allen.  Uice  President 
Rock  Island  Lines 

737  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 
Please  mail  me,  u^ithout  charge,  ijour 
publication  on 

□  Colorado    □  California 
[Check  the  book  or  books  you  desire] 


THE 

NEW  MONTEREY 

North  Asbury  Park,N.J. 


The  llemn-t  Hotel  Prc-Iiiuiiieut 

Diri'clhj  im  thr  <ti:ctiii 
Opens  June  'H 
Ainei  iciui  I'lan  (Jaiiiicity  Win 

HotaiKl  O)!'!  Hon  Water  in  RooiiiH 
<i<»If  tliat  MaUos  You  I'lay 
I8-Hi>l<!  <;i)iriHO 
Superb  A-la-<y'art.e  Grill  Ilooiu 
Daily  Concerts  anil  Danciitt; 
New  Hwiiniiiiiig  I'ool  AiijoiiilnK 
Hhernian  Demi  is,  ManaKer 

N.  V.  OIH™,  Tdivii  and  Comiti  y 
H  \V.  (Di  li  St.       T(U.  Lonnacrn  SIIKl 
McDoniioll  >V  Co  .  liiokerH 
On  "Tim  New  .lerHey  Tour." 
Winter  Rcsorl     DE  SOTO  HOTEL     Savannah,  (la. 
Thi'  I'l  .  Miii-r  T.^ii  rHl  of  IIk^  Si.iitli 


"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS" 
5  lbs  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithfield  Hams.  60c  per  pound.  Parcel  Post  prepaid 
W ATKINS  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


ARE  YOU  SEEING 
AMERICA  FIRST? 

BY 

MARGUERITE  A.  SALOMON 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
annual  vacation  pilgrimage  is 
about  to  begin.  It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  offer  certain 
suggestions  to  the  reader  who  is  plan- 
ning to  "see  America  first." 

Perhaps  the  average  American  has 
failed  to  realize  the  infinite  variety  of 
vacation  spots  which  our  own  country 
affords. 

Most  of  us  seem  to  know  more  about 
Europe,  Asia,  or  South  America  than  we 
do  about  our  own  glorious  land,  and  yet 
these  United  States  offer  a  tourist  the 
greatest  variety  of  delightful  experi- 
ences. 

Presuming  the  potential  vacationist  is 
from  the  East  and  wishes  to  go  only  a 
short  distance,  he  has  a  wealth  of  places 
from  whicli  to  choose.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
lover  of  the  woods — a  fisherman  or  a 
huntsman;  he  may  be  a  motorist  crav- 
ing good  roads,  wanting  to  spend  an 
entire  outing  in  his  car;  or,  he  may  like 
the  seashore  best,  with  its  bathing,  boat- 
ing, and  other  water  sports.  He  may 
want  to  live  in  luxurious,  comfortable 
hotels  or  he  may  greatly  desire  to 
"rough  it"  in  a  tent,  far  from  the  hustle 
and  unrest  of  civilization. 

XEW  EXflLAND 

The  New  England  States  are  intensely 
"vacationland."  Every  imaginable  type 
of  resort,  suiting  every  pocketbook  and 
every  taste,  can  be  found  from  Maine  to 
Connecticut.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
complete  description  of  the  limitless  op- 
portunities for  bathing,  sailing,  canoe- 
ing, driving,  motoring,  tramping,  moun- 
tain climbing,  golf,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
camping  to  be  found  here.  What  is 
more  delightful,  however,  than  tlie 
Rangeley  Lake  or  the  Moosehead  Lake 
region  in  the  Maine  woods,  each  of 
which  is  so  very  accessible?  Names  to 
conjure  with  for  tlie  lover  of  the  sea- 
shore are  Nahant,  Swampscott,  Marhle- 
liead,  Beverly,  Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Magnolia,  Gloucester,  Rockport,  Annis- 
quam,  and  Salisbury  in  Massachusetts; 
Hampton.  Rye,  Little  Boar's  Head,  New 
Castle,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  of 
Shoals  in  New  Hampshire;  Kittery. 
York  Beach,  Kennebunk,  Wells  Beach, 
Ogunquit.  Old  Orchard,  Prouts  Neck, 
Scarboro  Beach,  and  Casco  Bay  with  its 
hunih-eds  of  charming  islands  in  Maine? 

And  tlie  mountaineer  and  nature  lov  er 
can  revel  for  days  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  tlie  White  and  Green  Moun- 
tains. The  Presidential  Range,  with  its 
Old  Man  of  tlie  Mountain,  tiie  Flume  in 
Franconia  Notch,  and  the  Lost  River 
region  are  the  best  known  of  nature's 
attractions  in  the  White  Mountains. 
Holh  the  White  and  Green  Mountains 
also  are  a  motorist's  paradise,  for  not 
only  can  he  find  negotiable  and  rather 
remarkable  automobile  roads,  btit  the 


greatest  variety  of  fine  hotels  to  meet 
his  every  desire  and  comfort. 

Then  there  is  the  charming  lake  and 
inland  section,  including  the  beautiful 
highland  lakes  of  New  Hampshire— Win- 
nepesaukee,  Sunapee,  and  the  others; 
and  the  pretty  farming  sections  of  the 
Merrimac  and  Connecticut  Valleys  and 
the  restful  Berkshire  Hills.  There  is  a 
definite  charm  in  the  quaint  New  Eng- 
land towns  of  Stockbridge,  Great  Har- 
rington, Lenox,  or  Pittsfield  in  the  Berk- 
shires. 

m;w  yokk  state 

New  York  also  offers  a  wide  range  of 
choice  to  the  vacationist-.  In  the  Adi- 
rondacks  the  out-of-doors  lover  will  find 
the  many  camps  satisfying  in  the  ex- 
treme. Every  imaginable  type  of  out- 
door sport  can  be  found,  and  the  more 
fastidious  tourist  who  wishes  for  com- 
fort rather  than  the  rough  backwoods 
camp  will  have  in  the  Adirondacks 
everything  his  heart  desires.  Such 
charming  spots  as  Saranac  Lake  and 
Lake  Placid,  Loon  Lake  and  the  Fulton 
Chain  of  Lakes,  to  say  nothing  of 
Schroon  Lake,  are  a  medley  of  Ideal  va- 
cation spots,  each  Avith  many  fine  hotels 
and  camps. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain — 
both  exquisite  as  can  be — abound  in  fine 
boarding-houses  and  hotels  and  are 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  vaca- 
tionists from  New  York  and  other 
near-by  cities. 

At  Buffalo  one  can  take  a  comfortable 
steamer  and  spend  one  of  the  finest  va- 
cations in  cruising  through  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  "sea  voyage"  on  these 
unique  inland  lakes — so  huge  as  to  be 
more  like  miniature  oceans  than  lake.s — 
provides  a  truly  interesting  experience. 

r  HE  XORTHERX  WOOD.S  .VXD  I..\KES  COUXTKY 

Then,  going  a  bit  farther  westward, 
and  only  one  night  from  Chicago,  is  the 
great  lake-dotted  North  Woods  district 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan — a  land  of 
wild  and  witching  beauty  and  infinite 
charm.  It  is  truly  the  outer's  paradise. 
This  is  a  primitive  playground  in  the 
midst  of  lake  and  pine.  Geographically, 
this  region  is  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Green  Bay  and  fifty  miles  soutli 
of  Lake  Superior — a  comparatively  short 
trip  from  any  of  the  Middle  West  terri- 
tory. Three  Lakes,  Eagle  River,  Tom- 
ahawk Lake,  Mid-Lake,  Bolton,  all  are 
the  centers  from  which  the  vacationist 
can  .start  for  a  summer  of  unalloyed  joy. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  re- 
sorts in  the  North  Woods  region.  There 
is  the  one  with  board  walks,  electric 
lights,  ballroom,  and  tennis  courts,  and 
with  all  the  attractions  of  any  fashion- 
able re.sort  with  the  added  touch  of  the 
near-by  wilderness.  Then  there  is  the 
other — the  camp  and  log  cottage  of  the 
more  primitive  type,  with  the  fun  of 
fishing,  hunting,  boating,  berrying,  and 
exploring  for  unmapped  lakes  keeping 
one  busy  from  morning  until  night. 
This  is  the  land  of  outing  clothes  and 
camp-fires  at  night,  the  land  of  true 
recreation — and  re-creation. 

A  little  farther  on  to  the  west,  in  the 


Climb  up  to  high  places  and  picnic  on  the  edge  of  space  in 
the  wild  heart  of  America.  Find  rest  and  comfort,  after  a  day 
of  play,  in  modem  hotel  or  rustic  chalet  camp.  Ride  horseback 
— fish — motor — camp — hike  over  scenic  mountain  trails  in 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Greatly  Reduced  Railroad  Rates  This  Summer 

Through  steel  trains  from  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  via  Burlington 
Route-Great  Northern  Railway- 
to  Glacier  Park,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  Portland  stop  at 
Glacier  Park  Hotel,  Eastern  en- 
trance. En  route  to  North  Pacific 
Coast,  Alaska  or  California  visit 
Lake  Chelan  and  Rainier  and 
Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  "In 
all  the  world  no  trip  like  this." 
All-expense  tours  of  one  to  seven 
days  in  Glacier  Park  or  longer 
trips  if  desired. 

For  free  information  or  booklets 
apply  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent 
or  offices  Great  Northern  Railway 


226  W.  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

708  Empire  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


280  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

516  Railway  Exchange 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dining  Room  at  Many  Glacier  Hotel 


rTr-,lfi,-  \^,n,a^r.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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COME  TO 

MINNESOTA 

■  The  Land  of  the 

-      Skv  nliifi Wa^or-s 


in  New  Mexico  and  AIi^ona  RxKkies 
by  saddle  and  pacK.team  or  aato 

yoi^hin^  it  ae  luxe." 

Explore  unbeaten  trails  across 
snowy  mountains  and  alongrush- 
ing  trout  streams.  Traverse  vir- 
gin forests  and  colorful  canyons. 
Unusual  Southwest  outings.  See 
the  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert 
and  their  weird  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding the  Snake  Dance.  Will 
gladly  help  plan  your  trip. 

c4sk  for 

"OfftheBeatenPath" 

folder,  containing  maps,  pictures, 
itineraries  and  approximate  cost. 


W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr. 

Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1154  Railway  Exchange  CHICAGO 


SKVENpoundso'fiRht- 
in'  black  bass  eaunht 
on   a   South    Bend  BAS.S- 
<)KI-:NO-"t,'ieatest  K<h  t'ct- 
tci'"  made.    St  tul  i'or 

"Fishing — 
WhatBaitsand  When" 

our  ni  w  iKKik.  Tells  what  baits  foi 
wl.:.t  lisll.  Givi-sc\Pfrt  fisliiriK  .lata, 
tivi-i  V  aniili'i  wants  it.  Si-nt  KKEE. 
A  postal  k'l'ts  it.  14 

HERES  THE  DAIT 

(.        X        rho  BASS-OBtNO 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 
17512  High  St..      South  Bend.  Ind. 


You 
have 
1922 
illustrated 
catalog  (ree 
showing  canoes 
and  boats  that 
will  meet  the 
most  discrimi- 
nating tastes. 
Best  Quality- 
Low  Prices 


ARE  YOU   SEEING  AMERICA  FIRSTS 

(Continued) 

State  of  Minnesota,  an  almost  identical 
type  of  country  is  found  and  is  quite  as 
alluring  as  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
They  speak  euphoniously  of  the  "ten 
thousand  lakes  of  Minnesota,"  and  it  is 
indeed  true  that  there  are  thousands  of 
lakes — enough  for  everybody  and  no 
crowding.  This  "land  of  the  sky-blue 
waters,"  the  terminus  of  which  is  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  presents  fine 
motor  highways  and  hikers'  trails,  free 
automobile  camp  sites  and  splendid 
hotels  and  inns,  and  every  imaginable 
enjoyment  for  those  who  want  a  happy 
vacation. 

OlFK  NATIONAI.  PARKS 

Taking  ii,  all  in  all,  there  are  no  more 
delightful  recreation  spots  in  this  coun- 
try than  our  National  Parks.  These  are 
rightly  called  "playgrounds  for  the  peo- 
ple," and,  each  with  its  own  individu- 
ality. Its  own  charm,  and  its  own  unique 
features,  offer  the  widest  range  of 
scenery  to  the  tourist  in  this  country. 

Of  course  the  ideal  thing  is  to  visit 
them  all.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  th<)n 
at  least  one  or  two  of  them  should  be 
included  in  every  Western  itinerary. 
Later  on  in  this  article  I  will  outline  a 
few  suggested  tours,  including  one  or 
more  of  the  Parks. 

The  eleven  most  important  National 
Parks  are  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier, 
Crater  Lake,  Yoseniite,  Sequoia,  and 
General  Grant;  Zion  Canyon,  Yellow- 
stone, Rock  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  | 

Glacier  National  Park,  in  Montana,  is 
the  "happy  hunting-ground"  of  hiker 
and  mountaineer.  This  is  a  rugged 
mountain  region  of  unsurpassed  alpine 
grandeur.  Here  are  hundreds  of  glacier- 
fed  lakes  of  romantic  beauty,  pealcs  of 
unusual  shape,  and  precipices  thousands 
of  feet  deep.  A  fine  system  of  trails  has 
opened  up  this  hitherto  wilderness  and 
an  equally  fine  and  rather  unusual  sys- 
tem of  hotels  and  chalets  affords  a  vaca- 
tion of  comfort  and  case  and  good  times 
not  to  be  duplicated  anywhere  else. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  re- 
markable for  its  exquisite  scenery  and 
its  interesting  glacier  system.  Forty- 
eight  miles  of  glacier,  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  being  the  famous  Nis- 
qually  Glacier,  will  keep  the  moun- 
taineer busy  exploring  for  many  a  day. 
The  remarkable  sub-alpine  wild-flower 
fields  present  a  sight  so  lovely  that  one 
will  feel  like  lingering  for  a  long  while 
merely  to  see  them.  A  comfortable  inn, 
situated  almost  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Rainier,  is  an  added  attraction. 

It  is  the  unique  formation  and  the 
wonderful  color  of  Crater  Lake  which 
brings  the  curious  to  see  this  marvelous 
feat  of  nature  at  Crater  Lake  National 
Park.  The  lake  is  an  extraordinary 
shade  of  blue — sapphire — so  blue,  in 
fact,  that  when  artists  paint  it  naturally 
they  are  accused  of  over-coloring.  Cra- 
ter Lake  has  no  outlet  or  inlet,  and  its 
sides  are  1,000  feet  deep.  It  was  formed 
in   the   crater   of   the   extinct  volcano 


Mount  Mazama.  Fine  trout  fishing 
keeps  the  traveler  at  the  tiny  but  rather 
inadequate  lodge  often  beyond  his  sched- 
uled time. 

The  Yoseniite  National  Park,  in  mid- 
dle-eastern California,  is  the  "beauty"  of 
them  all.  Here  is  found  some  of 
nature's  grandest  scenery.  El  Capitan, 
Sentinel  Dome,  Mirror  Lake,  the  views 
from  Glacier  Point,  Bridal  Veil  Falls, 
Vernal  Falls— these  are  names  to  con- 
jure with!  Fine  hotels  and  camps 
located  at  convenient  intervals  take  care 
of  the  many  tourists  who  visit  Yosemite 
all  the  year  round. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National 
Parks,  which  are  really  the  "big  tree" 
preserves,  contain  most  of  the  wonder- 
ful giant  sequoia  or  redwood  trees  which 
every  traveler  to  California  must  surely 
see.  They  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Zion  Canyon  National  Park  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  our  National  Parks.  It  is 
located  in  southern  Utah  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  in 
this  country.  At  present  the  only  ac- 
commodations suitable  for  the  traveler 
are  found  in  a  small  camp;  but  for  those 
who  love  exploring  into  the  unknown 
and  who  wish  to  get  away  from  the 
beaten  track  Zion  Canyon  will  appeal 
immensely. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  north- 
western Wyoming,  is  the  second  oldest 
of  our  National  Parks.  Here,  assembled 
in  a  small  area,  is  the  greatest  collection 
of  the  grotesque  and  queer  phenomena 
in  nature.  The  many  hot  springs  and 
pools,  vari-colored  waters  edged  with 
rainbow  hues;  a  prismatic  lake;  wonder- 
ful geysers: — more  geysers  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  together;  bubbling 
mud  geysers  and  hot  "paint  pots" — all 
these  give  the  traveler  the  feeling  that 
he  is  seeing  the  world  in  its  making. 
And  aside  from  the  grotesque  there  is 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Yellowstone  Falls.  The  view  of  this 
gorgeous,  pastel-shaded  canyon  from 
In.spiration  Point  is  indescribably  beau- 
tiful. Yellowstone  National  Park  con- 
tains a  fine  chain  of  hotels  and  camps. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  in 
north-middle  Colorado,  is  essentially  the 
place  for  an  ideal  summer's  vacation  in 
the  out-of-doors.  Here  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies,  surrounded  by  wonderful 
snow-capped  peaks,  many  of  them  more 
than  10,000  feet  in  altitude,  are  found  a 
number  of  charming  lodges,  affording 
the  best  of  accommodations.  Being  so 
very  accessible  both  by  train  and  by 
automobile  makes  this  particular  Park 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  particu- 
larly interesting  because  it  contains  the 
Tiost  notable  and  best-preserved  prehis- 
oric  cliff  dwellings  in  the  world. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona — the 
Colossus  of  canyons — is  the  most  sensa- 
ional  of  all  our  scenic  wonders.  This 
•emarkable  work  of  nature,  so  beautiful 
md  wonderful,  so  indescribable,  this 
nasterpiece  of  erosion,  is  really  awe- 
some in  its  grandeur.  An  excellent 
lotel  is  built  on  its  rim,  and  the  tourist 


Capitol,  Helena,  Montana 


Helena-the  City  of  Romance 

thrills  with  its  memories  of  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Vigilantes.  Its  main  street  traces  the  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
which  produced  some  40  millions  of  dollars  in  gold! 
Today  Helena  is  a  modern  and  attractive  residence 
city  with  excellent  hotels  and  on  the  route  of  Park  to  Park 
travel  (Yellowstone  to  Glacier).  Visit  Helena  enroute. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

"2000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty'' 

From  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and 
Superior  to  Billings,  Butte,  Helena,  Missoula,  Spokane, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  Vancouver. 

$0/^  Round  Trip-Chicago 
O  O  to  North  Pacific  Coast 


Sold  May  15  to  Sept.  30 

Enjoy  Scenic  Puget  Sound.  Visit  Vancouver,  Victoria — 
quaint  and  foreign  cities— Seattle,  Tacoma,  Rainier  Park 
with  its  snow-fields,  Portland  and  Mount  Hood.  Enjoy 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  Columbia  River  Highway. 


North  Coast  Limited 

All-steel  Through  Train  to  the  Northwest. 
Leaves  Chicago  10:10  A.  M.  front 
Union  Station,  Burlington  Route. 


Stop  at  Yellowstone  Park 

"In  Gardiner  Gateway,  Out  Cody" 

Write  for  free  books,  describing  the  wonders  of  the 
Great  Pacific  Northwest  —  as  fascinating  as  fiction. 

A.  B.  Smith,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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The  Famous  Cruisette 


A  Noteworthy  Achievement 
In  Economical  Luxury 

COMPARE  the  Cruisette  with  any  other  boat  of 
anything  like  equal  size  on  the  market  You  will 
admit  it  is  the  best  built — best  engined — and  the 
cheapest  boat  you  can  buy. 

A  Standardized  craft — 33  feet  long,  40  horsepower — 
with  the  essentials  of  seaworthiness,  reliability,  comfort 
and  roominess  that  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Let  us  send  you  comments  of  satisfied  owners.  You 
will  be  interested  to  read  of  the  eflficiency  and  general 
adaptability  of  this  wonderful  little  craft. 

ELCO  STANDARDIZED  MODELS 

33  ft.  Cruisette,  sleeps  four  speed  12    miles,  guaranleKd 

40  ft.  Cruiser,  private  stateroom  ....  speed  UH  miles,  guaranteed 
54  ft.  Twin  Screw  Deck  House  Cruiser  .  .  speed  12  miles,  guaranteed 
30  ft.  EIco  Express  .....    speed  20    miles,  guaranteed 

yisit  our  plant,  inspect  these  boats,  and  handle  them  yourself, 
or  send  for  our  literature  and  then  make  your  o-wn  comparisons. 


THE  ELCO  WORKS 

A/om  Offer  and  Hoiks: 

209  Ave.  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Via  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Liberty  Slreei  Ferry) 
  New  York  Ofpice:  II  Pine  Street 


ARE   YOU   SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST? 

f  C'oiitiii  ucd) 
can  spend  many  happy  days  contemplat- 
ing this  worlv  of  the  Infinite. 

(OI.ORADO 

Probably  one  of  tiie  most  interesting 
sections. of  the  country  from  a  vacation 
standpoint  is  Colorado.  The  extremely 
high  altitude  and  the  fine  mountains 
and  the  fact  that  Colorado  is  "where  the 
West  begins"  make  it  most  attractive. 

For  those  who,  being  city  lovers,  can- 
not tear  themselves  away  from  metro- 
politan surroundings  Denver  presents 
e\  erything  they  may  wish,  together  with 
a  climate  so  cool  and  invigorating  as  to 
be  always  comfortable.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  and  most  easy  of  access 
are  the  Denver  Mountain  Parks,  that  are 
truly  the  most  natural  of  playgrounds. 

Within  four  hours'  automobile  ride  of 
Denver — a  trip  so  exquisite  as  to  be 
never  forgotten — Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  is  reached.  In  another 
direction,  just  an  liour  or  so  by  train, 
is  Colorado  Springs,  with  all  its  famous 
attractions — Pike's  Peak,  Manitou,  and 
the  Garden  of  tiie  Gods. 

A  little  farther  on  to  the  .south  is  the 


Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  and  in  the 
opposite  way,  after  crossing  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  on  the  interesting  Royal 
Gorge  trip,  is  Glenwood  Springs,  a  fine 
vacation  resort.  Colorado,  with  its  good 
roads  and  many  municipal  automobile 
camping  sites,  is  truly  a  motorist's 
Mecca. 

CAI.irORXIA 

So  many  people  think  of  California 
merely  as  a  winter  resort  with  a  tropical 
climate  that  they  are  often  surprised  to 
find  it  quite  as  agreeable  in  summer. 
California  is  truly  a  medley  of  all-year- 
round  resorts  and  can  be  visited  any 
season  of  the  year  most  comfortably.  Its 
climate  is  never  tropical  at  any  time. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  !  have 
at  my  command  to  describe  compre- 
hensively the  charm  of  all  the  California 
resorts.  Beginning  with  San  Diego  and 
Coronado,  and  working  up  north  along 
the  coast  through  La  Jolla,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Del  Monte,  one  can 
find  a  succession  of  fine  beach  re.sorts 
of  great  beauty  and  with  magnificent 
liotels  all  along  the  way. 

In  northern  California  the  country 
around  Mount  Sba.sta  is  very  beautiful 


and  there  are  many  interesting  resorts 
where  those  who  love  the  mountains  can 
find  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  occupied 
all  summer.  East  of  San  Francisco,  in 
the  Feather  River  Canyon  and  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  is  another  next-to-nature  type  of 
country  with  plenty  of  fine  mountain 
lodges,  very  comfortable  and  attractive. 

From  Los  Angeles  there  are  enough 
side-trips  to  keep  one  going  indefinitely 
for  weeks,  with  excursions  into  the 
orange  grove  region  (Riverside  and  Po- 
mona) ,  to  Catalina,  to  Pasadena,  and  so 
forth. 

OKFCOX    A.\D    WASHINGTON  THE  PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST 

It  would  take  more  than  one  article 
to  speak  adequately  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, for  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  wonderlands  of  marvelous  scenic 
resorts..  In  Oregon,  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  as  described  before,  is  one  point 
no  tourist  must  miss.  One's  itinerary 
should  always  include  a  stop-over  in 
Portland  long  enough  to  include  a  trip 
over  the  finest  automobile  highway  in 
the  world — the  Columbia  River  High- 
way. This  wonderful  road  is  built  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  there  is  no  scenery  anywhere  to 
equal  this.  A  splendid  hotel  has  been 
built  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to 
stay  in  this  charming  spot  for  a  few 
days. 

An  almost  unknown  section  of  Oregon, 
though  exceedingly  beautiful,  is  the 
Mount  Hood  region.  The  hardened 
mountaineer  finds  a  great  deal  to  inter- 
est him  in  exploring  its  seven  interest--: 
ing  glaciers,  while  the  less  hardy  will 
delight  in  the  innumerable  trails  which ' 
have  been  built  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  which  can  be  negotiated  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  hotel  accommodations  in 
this  region  are  not  adequate  nor  very 
comfortable  and  one  must  "rough  it"  to 
see  this  part  of  Oregon. 

There  are  also  some  very  fine  beaches 
along  the  west  coast  of  Oregon,  the  most 
popular  being  Gearhart  and  Seaside, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Portland. 

Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
is  charmingly  located  on  Puget  Sound. 
Standing  on  one  of  its  many  hills,  the 
exquisite  view  of  the  Olympics  on  one 
side  and  Mount  Rainier  on  the  other  iSj 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight.  I 

For  those  who  can  loiter  a  while  in 
Washington  there  are  innu.merable  re- 
sorts of  infinite  charm.    Lake  Chelan, 
lor  instance,  is  a  lo\  ely  spot  with  splen-' 
did  fishing.    Of  course  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  is  another.    The  man,\ 
little  islands  in  Puget  Sound,  each  wit'i 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  are  perfect 
little  gems.    The  wonderful  Olympics 
an  almost  unexplored  region — are  surel.N 
fascinating  for  those  who  seek  some-, 
thing  quite  "different."  J 

CANADIAN  ROf'KlE.S 

Into  a  comparatively  small  area  in ! 
western  Canada  is  packed  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  in  this  heml-l 
sphere.    The  richest  of  this  Canadian 
Rockies  scenery  is  from  Banff  to  Revel- 
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stoke.  This  is  truly  named  the  "Switz- 
erland of  America."  The  mistake  is 
often  made,  however,  of  dashing  through 
this  splendid  country  without  making 
more  than  two  stop-overs.  These  are 
generally  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise,  but 
there  is  much  to  do  and  see  at  Glacier. 
Field,  Golden,  and  Revelstoke,  and  the 
tourist  should  allow  enough  time  to  see 
them  all. 

ALASK.^ 

A  truly  restful  and  Interesting  water 
trip,  and  one  which  rounds  out  a  trans- 
continental tour  immensely,  is  the  in- 
land route  to  southeastern  Alaska,  with 
a  side-trip  to  the  Atlin  Lakes.  The  lat- 
ter is  taken  from  Skagway.  The  whole 
tour  takes  about  twenty  days  and  is 
comparable  with  the  noted  fjords  tours 
in  Norway.  Here  too,  in  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  the  midnight  sun  is  seen. 

A  FEW  SUGGES  I  I:D  1 1  IXERARIES 

From  the  foregoing  resume  the  reader 
has  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
touring  in  this  country.  The  interesting 
thing  about  transcontinental  touring  is 
that  there  is  a  diversity  of  routes  from 
which  to  choose  and  one  can  plan  per- 
fect circular  tours  without  the  necessity 
of  retracing  one's  footsteps. 

Most  routes  begin  at  Chicago.  One 
fine  trip  is  to  start  west  by  a  northern 
route,  including  Glacier  National  Park 
(or  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies), 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  then  south  to 
California  as  far  as  Los  Angeles.  From 
there  the  return  trip  can  be  made  by 
way  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Or  an  alter- 
native return  trip  can  be  made  \  ia  the 
Zion  Canyon  National  Park,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  and  Denver, 
and  then  to  Chicago. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  tour  in- 
cluding several  National  Parks  starts  at 
Chicago;  thence  to  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs;  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of 
the  Royal  Gorge;  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park;  to  Los  Angeles,  with  a  pos- 
sible stop-over  at  Zion  Canyon  National 
Park  en  route.  From  Los  Angeles 
numerous  side-trips  can  be  made.  Then 
along  the  coast  to  San  Francisco,  from 
wliich  point  the  tour  of  Yosemite  and 
*he  Big  Tree  region  is  made.  Then 
north  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park  and 
Portland,  to  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  and  Seattle,  and  return  either  by 
way  of  Glacier  National  Park  or  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 

Increasing  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested by  California  tourists  in  the  new 
route  to  San  Diego  through  Imperial 
Valley  and  Carriso  Gorge — California's 
newest  scenic  marvel.  Tlie  construction 
of  a  line  from  Yuma  west  completed  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  by  many 
miles  between  Chicago  and  San  Diego. 
Tlie  difBcuIties  surmounted  mark  an 
epoch  in  modern  railway  engineering. 
Tliat  part  of  the  line  tiirough  Carriso 
Gorge,  consisting  of  eleven  miles,  cost 
approximately  $4,000,000.  The  views 
afforded  and  the  contrast  of  coloring  in 
the  rock  formation  are  really  wonderful. 

Another  interesting  tour  begins  at 
New  York.    By  steamer  to  New  Orleans; 


Large  size  tubes  OC^ 
at  your  favorite  store 


COLCeTE'S 


Safe  and  Efficient 

Just  one  set  of  teeth,  to  last  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Is  it  sensible  to  experiment  with  them  by 
using  gritty,  druggy  dentifrices  that  claim  to  do 
the  things  that  only  strong  chemicals  can  do? 

The  reason  why  more  dentists  recommend 
Colgate's  than  any  other  dentifrice  is  that 
Colgate's  CLEANS  THE  TEETH,  surely, 
efficiently,  SAFELY  — and  makes  no  absurd 
claims  to  do  the  miraculous. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 


Est.  1806 


NEW  YORK 


Truth   in   advertising   implies   honesty  in  manufacture 


GOOD  TEETH  -GOOD  HEALTH 


from  New  Orleans  through  San  Antonio 
and  El  Paso  to  the  Apache  Trail  and 
the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona;  thence 
to  Los  Angeles.  From  Los  Angeles  the 
return  can  be  made  to  San  Francisco; 
from  San  Francisco  through  the  Feather 
River  Canyon  and  Royal  Gorge  to 
Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  with  a 
side-trip  to  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  and  from  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  back  to  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Another  interesting  way  to  reach  the 
coast  is  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Very 
comfortable  and  quite  luxurious  steam- 
ers make  this  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  about  once  a  month. 


MANY  Outlook  readers  will  doubtless 
1)6  interested  in  certain  of  the  vaca- 
tion points  mentioned  in  the  above  article. 
'I'he  Outlook  will,  upon  request,  see  that 
full  descriptive  literature  on  any  point 
of  interest  is  forwarded  to  any  reader. 
A  fl  dress 
THA  VEL  EDITOR 
THE   OUTLOOK  CCJMPANV 
'iSl  Fourtli  Avenue,  New  York 


^riE  Mountain  Refrigerators 

The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  It" 


Built  on  scientific  piiuciples  and 
tested  by  use 

"  in  over  a  million  homes  " 
Easy    to    clean  —  economical  — 
dui-able  and  efficient. 
i^uld  in  ererij  citij  and  hnportnnt 
loicii  ill  the  Cnited  States.  Send /or 
/landsonie  catalogues  and  booklets. 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co. 
Nashua,  N.  H.         Established  1874 
Look  for  Ibe  name  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


RETAIL  PQICE 


27"X36' 
26"  HIGH 
FOLDED 


TheKay-DeeMetal  FoidingTable 


Meal  for  Tourist,  Outing  and  Home.  Riscid,  Strousr, 
l>Hr.ible,  Sanitary,  won't  upset.   Send  for  Catalog. 
*  The  KAY-DEE  MFG.  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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CANADA 


D:.-L>-<.C»         Povt  Lome  (Box  46), 
DircncrOtt   Amiapolis  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
Oil  beautiful  Bay  of  Fundy  shore.  Always 
cool.Deliprhtful  .suriouudings.Excelleut  table. 
(Jdicfort-able  rooms.  Batliiug.  fisliing,  tennis. 


LOUR  LODGE. 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 
FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

T(  ".t,  tennis,  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Wi-ile  for  booklet  to 
AITBRKY  BROWN,  DIGBY 


Ontario  Highlands.  KOCKWYNN 
HOIISK.  Best  of  fishing,  bathuig,  boat^ 
n"  Evcelient  tableand  wholesome surronnd- 
iiigs  R.  X.  SHOllTILL,  143  Delaware  Ave., 
Tmouto,  Out.  After  June  25,  Rockwyiui,  Out. 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

•      Wabi  Kon  Camp 

Timagami  l^JUn^^l 

riie  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every 
oinfoit  in  the  heart  of  lour  luillion 
icres  virginforest— 1,503  lakes.  Won- 
lerfnl  nsliing.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
iiid  Launches.  Bathing.  Tramping.  One  night 
rom  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklels. 
tlISS  G.  ORR,  Timagami  P.  0..  Northern  Unlario,  Can. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

11  tlie  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 
<-;ir.  .\ii  ideal  place  for  your  summer's  rest, 
hums  from  New  York.   Write  for  booklet. 
Mr».  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 

)elightftil  Boarding  House  ^^^J.'jj.'" 

0|ien  all  year.  Annex  and  Cottages  open 
luumer.  Meals  at  main  house.  Near  golf 
inks,  library,  church.  Home  comforts,  excel- 
Hiit  loi'd.  .\piily  C.  E.  Brown,  Criseey  Place. 


PIONEER  INN 

Ve6t  Wharf  Road         Madison,  Conn. 
A  Quiet,  Restful  Home  for  the  Summer 

iatliing,  fishing,  boating,  golf.  Comfortable 
ooius,  good  table,  moderate  rates.  Opens 
iune  15.   Write  for  rates  or  iuforuiation. 


EUROPE 


\ SCOT— The  Berystede.  The  country 
home  hotel  patronized  by  the  ^lite  of 
CnroiJeand  America.  Lock-up  garage.  Saddle 
orses  and  motor  cars  on  premises.  Phone  l.M 
iscot.  Telegrams,  Berystede,  Ascot.  Tariff, 
)orland,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


r<1;nKiirnli  Well-known  West 
^Qin  DUl  gn  End  Boarding  Estab- 
59  Manor  Place      lishnient.  Miss  Slight 


MAINE 


The  HOMESTEAD  ^ 

■.i'..:ht(-enth  season  opens  June  Iftth.  Address 
I    F.  HAZELL,  416  W.  122d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DR.IFT  WOOD 

Bailey  Island,  Maine 

.IiiiiH  1')  to  October  1.  Beautifully  located 
vcrlookiiig  ocean.      Mrs.  N.  C.  STONIC. 


i^ommonwealthArt  Colony 
Boothbay  Harbor 

cir  cultured  people.  Rest,  recreation. 
SUMJVTKK  SCHOOL 

..lalog.  IHth  year.         A.  (J.  RANDALL. 


V\MP     ALAMOOSOOK.  Kast 
Orlaiid.  I>le.   J^ratliilts.  Boatini;,fisli- 
tramping,  tennis.  Gooil  food,  good  beds, 
lod  l  ouipanv.  Write  for  booklet.  Mies  E.  M. 
ri  'K.  8  Ualdwiii  .\ venue.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


'r\OV  f  A  RADCLooN  Lake,  Mainh. 
<-lt\IVV^/\lVlr3j.Lewi.s  York,  Prop. 
1  minis  Raiigeley  region  heart  of  moiiiitaiiih 
'        lake.     Log  cabins,  batlis,  open  fires, 
1  :il  diiiing-ioom.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
II-.!,  bathing,  fishing.    Fresh  vegetables, 
ijoiiliry,  milk.  Booklet. 

HE  HIGH  ROCK 

iiiM|iii(.  Mit.  Near  tatliiiiK  U-iu  h  ami 
('<  \\t)t>iiii.  Alotiei'ii  iiiipiov''in<-iiln.  Hooklct. 

.M  A  S  R  A  C  H  U  SETTS  

:ape  cod  pISI 

COTUIT.  MASS. 

iiig.  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  Meal 
•  lorwiiiitiuer.Own  garden. C.U.Crawford. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  u  s  i<:  ^^  T  s 

CAPE  COD  ^"S^Lr 

HYANNIS.  MA.SS. 

Beautifully  situated  on  Nantucket  Sound ; 
unexcelled  boating  and  bathing ;  tennis  courts 
and  golf  links.  House  modern  and  cuisine  first 
class.  Write  for  booklet  to  F.  Wauren  Bliss. 
P.  O.  Box  186,  East  Provideuce.R.L, until  June 
1.  thereafter  Aberdeen  Hall,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 
Opens  .Iune  17.  Elevation  1,400  feet. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Saddle  Riding,  Orchestra 
Drsirahle  Colfage.^  irit/i  liott'l  service. 
L.  A.  TWOROGER,  Manager 
Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Opens 
June  loth.  jPi-ivate  baths.  Descriptive  book- 
let. 18th  season. 


THE  MANSE 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Beautifully  situated  historic  colonial 
house.  All  rooms  with  batli  con- 
nected. An  ideal  spot  from  which  to  tour 
western  Mass.  Within  easy  reach  of  tliree 
colleges.  Special  weekly  rates  during  the 
summer.  For  terms  write  the  Hostess. 

BREEZY  KNOLL  INN 

ON   LAKE  PONTOOSUC 
The  most   heautiful  lake  in  the 
Berkshires.  Variety  of  recreations,  ex- 
cellent table.  Moderate  rates.  Booklet. 

L.  M.  ROCKWELL,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Rock  Ridge  Hall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  gen- 
eral iixe.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Fern  room,  •'Crow's  nest"  outlook.  Casino 
(separate  buildingjwith  playroomf  or  children. 
Tennis,  croquet.  Pleasant  forest  walks  and 
conntry  drives.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  fresh 
eggs,  chickens.  Rates  $1.5,  18,  21,  2.5  a  week. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KI3IBALL  LAKE 
near  the  White  Mountains 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  where  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-fire.  Priviite  ciibins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


WANDERINN 

Lake  Sunapee 
George's  Mills,  N.  H.  Quiet  and  re- 
fined. An  ideal  pl.ace  for  your  summer's  rest 
and  enjoyment.  Situated  amidst  a  wealth  of 
heautiful  scenery.  Our  house  is  homeyand 
informal.  Booklets  of  .\nna  Chase,  Hostess. 


Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  ;i  disitriniiiiat injj  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  ISth  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 
FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  housekeeping  and  non-housekeeping 

(Julf,  tennis,  boating,  hatliiiig,  fishing, 
aiiiiaplaning,  saddle  -  horses,  diiiicing. 
Writr  for  ill ilxtrllted  liooklet. 
.r.  TIIOHIAS   KUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  Weylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  .54th  St. 
Plaza  :i042.  New  York,  N.  V. 

Also  Hotel  RugKcII.  SnraloKa  Springt.  N.  Y. 


SWIFT   RIVER  INN 

PaHsaconuway,  N.  H.       OpenR  June  15 

1,400  fi'nl  elevation.  'I'loiit  fishiiig,  bathing, 
and  mountain  clinibiiig.  2  cottages  to  rent. 
AddresB  LOUISE  B.  CKAIO,  Conway,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Near  to  Nature's  Heart 

DEXTER 
RICHARDS 
HALL 

The  Bird  Village  Inn 

Meriden,  N.  H. 

Altitude  1,000  feet.  Best  of  farm  and 
country  produce.  Home  cooking.  Rates 
moderate.  Limited  accommodations. 
Apply  early.      .).  F.  CANN,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  72<1  St.,  through 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 

300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


i — While  in  New  York — 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to  stay  — 

Single  rooms,  use  of  bath,  H1.50&  fj 
Suite,  jmrlnr,  bedroom  and  bath,  for  2, 

S4  &  H5  daily 
Parlor,  2  bedrooms  and  bath,  4  or  ,'i 
persons,  HG  &  f)  7  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  WEST  103d  STREET 


Fell'  sif'ps  Old II  f  101)1  limiuliraii  Siihiraij  Sla. 


NEW  YORK 


adjoining;  Judson  Memorial  Chuicti.  Kooiub 
witli  and  witltout  bath.  Kates  $3.50  per  day, 
inclndiug  uieala.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  shop 
ping  section.  Witbiu  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Kates  and  map  gladlv  sent  upon  recinest. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON,  Prop. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  j)eople  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Kates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  KNOTT  Management. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Burnliaiii  Cottaf^e  Settlement,  Essex- 
on  Lake  Champlain,  oilers  to  families  of  re- 
fiiiHiiieiit  at  very  moderate  rat.es  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautUul  lake  shore  in  a  loi^ality 
with  a  remarkable  record  for  liealthfulness. 
The  club  affords  an  exirellent  plain  table  and 
aiicoiiimodation.  The  boating  is  safe, there  are 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  anil  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Adiroudacks  are  easily  lUM-ess- 
ible.  Kef.  reiiuiied.  Kor  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodiiini;  address  Miss  Mauoakkt 
KiiI.LKR,  Club  Mgr.,  no  E.  7.'d  St.,  New  York. 

For  particulars  reuardiiiK  cottace  rentals 
\\  rite  .lohii  B.  Buriihani,'J33  ll'way.New  York. 


KKKNK  VALI-KY  INN,  Kciic 
Valloy,  N.  Y.  Altitude  l.L'OO  ft.  .Mtn. 
cliinbinK,  tennis,  HshiiiK.  Capacity  l.VI.  $18 
week  up.  Illus.  booklet.  W.  W.  Bfiick,  I'rop. 


Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  sa"amia«a 

ADIRONDACKS  A  camp  for 

the  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  sur- 
roundings. Good  table.  Large  living-liall. 
Cottages  and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and 
canoes.  Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the 
woods.  Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Everv- 
tliiiig  comfortable  and  homelike.  Chas.  T. 
Meyer,  Lake  Pleasant.  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sunset  Camp 

Adirondaoks.  Write  for  booklet  and  refer- 
ence. Cottages  in  connection  with  tlie  camp. 
K.  BENNETT,  Prop.,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  V. 

FENTON  HOUSE 

Altitude  1,.571  ft.    A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.    Write  for  folder  and  particulars, 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  INKOWA 

Greenwood  Lake 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(Young  women  over  18  years  of  age) 

9  mile  lake,  45  miles  from  New  York  City. 
8(lOft.  elevation.  Horseback  riding,  teiniis, 
swimming,  canoeing,  biking,  camp-fires, 
athletics ;  expert  instructors.  Dancing. 

INKOWA  HOUSE 

Men  and  women  guests 

All  of  the  outdoor  activities  of  Camp 
Iiikowa,  but  with  the  comforts  ami 
lu.\nries  of  a  modem  clubhouse.  Rates 
moderate.  References  required.  Book- 
lets upon  application  to 

CAMP  INKOWA  or  INKOWA  HOUSE 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


KF.W  GARDENS.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 
IS  minutet  (rom  Penn  Station,  New  York 
City.    Residential  American  Plan  Hotel. 

In  the  country  convenient  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Wonderful  for  the  •'  kiddies." 

Kadio  Concerts 
Golf-Kidins;— Dan  cinjT— Tennis 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 

Geo.  H.  Wartman,  Resident  Manager 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISL.4ND 
Quiet,      Kefined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Tennis. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  .1.  McDo.nnell.  Prop. 

HOW  would  you  Hketo  live  for  2  or;!  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  striji  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  home.  Where  tlie  breeze 
seldom  stO|is  bloH  ing ;  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  and  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.   Do  you  know  that 

POINT  O' WOODS,  L.  I. 

only  ,50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  jilace  ? 
Direct  inquiries  to  C.  W.  NASH,  Supt.,  Point  0'  Woods,  L  I. 


The  Forge  House 

Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 

A  select,  homelike,  modern  hotel 

oil  the  i<'ulton  Chain  of  Lakes.  Excellent 
table,  comfortable  rooms,  some  with  bath, 
(iolf.  movies,  dancing,  tennis,  bathing,  and 
boating.  $2.'  up  per  week.  American  iilan. 


^■■^H-o  ladies.  f>ne  a  trained  nurse, 

i  <>»ningtlieir  own  home  in  beautiful  coun- 
try, would  take  limited  number  of  guests 
for  the  Slimmer.  Large  rooms,  liofne  coolung, 
1 1  rail  vegetables.  For  further  niformatioii 
address  The  Misses  Webu,  Red  Hook,  N.  V. 


SHELTER  ISLAND  T.l"h;.Vr.".V,' 

iihuisure,  nn<l  beauty.  Send  for  booklet. 
Ralph  <;.  Duvall,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.V. 


^.,„„„,„r<„^.„,TN.  Term  engage 
■     ■»  ^  f„i,««„c«i  Nns^     incuts.  Davac- 

i-fOXMOR)  '~ih!'"''- 
I  L  -INN-  y 

B  MOQDUNDvAiLU    rMo(MCiA,NY<    tcr.  Cirtnilars, 
maps,  etc. 

Bungalows  to  rent,  with  or  without  house- 
keeiHiig.    E.  B.  MILLER,  Woodland,  N.  Y. 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 

 NEW  YORK 

New   Grant  House 

^St«lllfo^<I-^ll-t1le-C!»tskills,  >'.  Y. 

Famous  for  its  select  clientele,  liome  atmon- 
phere,  and  cuisine.  Rooms  w  ith  private  batli. 
Golf,  tenuis,  swimming  pool.  Special  lates 
for  June.  Booklet.  E.  L.  JOXF.S,  Prop. 

PENNSYLVANIA  

The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

The  Hotel  with  the  incomparable  sitaalion 

On  the  crest  of  the  Alle^hauies  in  the  prime- 
val forest.  2.-'IKl  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
holes  of  wonderful  golf :  Ixtthing.  boating, 
canoeing,  teiuiis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIA.M  WOODS.  Mauagei 

Spring  Grove  Inn  ^ft^^r^t.\^>''■ 

Altitude  l.:,'tK»  feet.  Fiahiiig.  bathing.  Kresli 
farm  products.  Special  June  aud  Sept.  rates. 

Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 
American  Plan.  Moderate  Kates 

Jiej>rences  reqiiitvil 

Golf,  teunis,  fishing  and  sndmming.  Delight- 
ful trails  for  horseback  riding  and  nalknig. 
Perfect  roads  for  automobiliug.  Magnificent 
view  from  hotel.  Peimsylvania'a  most 
healtliful  resort."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  A.  HALL, 
Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Wiscasset  Bungalows 
and  Central  Ditting  Hall 

.Special  rates  for  J^uiie 
M.  C.  XOCKWOOD,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


-r 


VERMONT 


C1HESTER,  Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
'  ful  summer  home.  Cheerful,  lai-ge,  airy- 
rooms,  pure  w-ater,  bath,  hot  and  cold  :  broad 
piazza,  croquet,  tine  ro:ids.  Terms  reasonable. 
Kefs,  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sarge.int. 


Health  Resorts 


N.  V. 

AiiiOi;<i  beautiful  \\  estoliester  Hills. 
<>ii**  hour  from  New  York,  liieal  for  rest  and 
recur>ei-ation.  Outdoor  sleepiii^.  if  desired. 
Tenuis,  dancing:,  boating  and  fidhing.  Milk. 
e^g.H  and  vegetablea  from  own  farm.  Special 
dietu.  Medical  attention,  electric  bath  and 
ma&nage.  Special  rates  for  season.  New  York 
office,  131  Kast  56th  St.   Plaza  4973. 


Sanford    Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  anrroiind- 
ings  ;  luodern  methods  of  treatment. ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  grardeiis. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


INTERPINES 


»» 


Beantifiil.  (juiet.  rentfnl  and  homelike.  Over 
26  yeara  of  sncceiiaful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Rvei-y  coni- 
lort  and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  (piality.  Disorder  of  the  nervonssye- 
tem  a«r*cialfy.  Fred.  W.  Heward.  Sr.,  M.O., 
Fre.d.  W.  Beward,  .)r  ,  .M.D.,  Ooahen.  .\.  V 

"TL-  D«^rlii>«  f-ATin  Hill,  Me.  Rest 
1  DC  DCcCucS  J-fome  for  semi-invalids  and 
those  ii^-e/lin^  rpst  and  change  of  s<*ne.  '^l 
milenironi  Poland.  Hame  White  Mt.»<;enery. 
^*^l<>ft.  altitude,  f'hildrerj  ma/le  welcome  at  sej>- 
arate  cottage.  Bfxjklet.  An.na  Shefap.o.  Pv.  N. 


Board  Wanted 

BOARD  WANTKD  by  family  of  four 
III  small  tjoarding  house  or  private  family, 
ii»-ar  Kaiiclolph,  N.  H.,  fortwoweek.i  in 
\uKiist.  kefereiices exchanged. 7,4'i:!,Oiitlook. 


Tours  and  Tra\  el 


CRUISE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Direction  of  the 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Travel  Department 

From  New  York  Nov.  2Ut,  1922 

via  the  New  palatial 

S.  S.  LACONIA  (^iS^e"' 

Havana,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hllo,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez 
Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe.  Rates,  $1500 
and  up,  include  shore  excursions  at 
more  than  25  ports  of  call. 

Calif  write  or  phone 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


I 


11  England— 

do  as  England  does  !  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Biirns's  Country ;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  KOYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  Scotland. 

Charm  of  England 

Other  atti-active  literature  and  full 
information    free    on  application. 

John  Fairman,  A^ent 
London  &  North  Western  Railway 
200c  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Europe  Beckons 

THE  BEST  MODEl'.ATK  PPvlCED  TOURS 

Wii^Zl  TOURS  '''"Hl^.^' 


C^S'j'iTv  (      Coast  to  Coast 
•  ^^i^^  and  Return 

V    ^-T^^  Automobile  Tour 

^5  Day  itinerary  includ- 
in  g  every  point  of  Scenic 
and  Historic  Interest  in 
the  United  States,  #850 

.  /or  7)«r(i«i/nr» 

'  J.RaymondWilson.Inc. 
5<).1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TRAVEL  IN  1922 

Our  large  variety  of  EQroi)ean  Touiti  for 
the  comin<j  suminer  surely  includes  tlie 
very  one  that  will  meet  your  travel  needs. 
Write  us  at  once.   Limited  i>arties 
encollinfj  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mats. 

Ideal  siiiniiier  tour  through  EUKOPK. 
'i'wo  vaoauciea  in  small  private  party. 
Moderate  (:o»t.  Send  for  itinerary.  Ke.ser 
TOUFK,  171  S.  Oxford  St.,  Urooklyii,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

an  organizer  of  a  Hinall  party.  Entahliohed  luiKi. 
Uakjock's  Touhs.  Vi  Halsey  St.,  Uiooklyii. 


Tours  and  Travel 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLASGOW  TO   OK  AN  by 

inaKuificent  swift  Saloon  Steamer  "Co 
hunha,  '  viewing  the  ShiphuildiiiK  on  the 
Clyde,  passing  Dumbarton  Cattle,  and 
calling  en  route  at  the  beautiful  Olych^ 
watering  places  of  Dunoon  and  Kothesay, 
thence  by  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Criuan  Canal  and  Firth  of  Loni. 

3.  or. AN  TO  STAFFA  ANI> 
ION  A  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  Hiitish  Isles,  visiting  Fingal'a  Cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Stalta,  St.  Columba's  Sacred 
Isle  of  lona,  with  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
aud  the  burying  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  and  passing  the  ancient  Castles  of 
Dunollie,  Duart,  Ardtornish,  Aros,  Min- 
garry,  and  Gylan,  also  Tobermore  Bay, 
where  lies  the  Armada  specie  ship. 

3.  OBAN  TO  INVERNKSS  via 
beautiful  Loch  Linnhe  and  Loch  Eil, 
passing  the  scenes  of  the  adventures  of 
Alan  Breck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  *' Kidnapi>ed," 
viewing  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  tlie  great 
massacre,  and  calling  at  the  ancient 
little  town  of  Fort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  th<:  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's higiiest  mountain,  through  tlie 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness.  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

//  these  tonrs  are  not  in  your  ithieronj, 
your  visit  to  Europe  is  wasted— tell  your 
Travel  Agent  to  include  theni^  or  apply 
direct  to 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

"The  Royal  Route"  Tours 
119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Tours  and  Travel 


Special  EnglishTour 

to  include 

Famous  Cathedrals 

Literary  Shrines 

Scotch  and  English  Lakes 

The  European  Summer  School 
OUR        Scholarly  leaders 

TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
Have       Interesting  routes 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

Independent  and  party  travel 
to  Every  European  Country 

Special  tours  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  Nortli  Cape. 
Write  for  Booklet  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  uientioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TraHil;  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
foi-  full  iiiforniatioii 
Rales  for  a  single  room  withoDi  balli  and  with  3  mtals, 
$5~6  in  cilies  and  popular  resorts,  $4^5  in  Ihe  counlry 


Wirif  FP  EUROPE 
TT  11,/IVCIV  PALESTINE 
TfllTDQ   BATTLE  FIELDS 
IV/UIVO   PASSION  PLAY 

"  Travel  Free  From  Warri;  " 
INCLUSIVE  COST-$495  TO  $1,285 

Write  to-day  for  IIW'.'  itineiar  ies 

THE  WICKER  TOURS.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


L/C 


Motoring 

We  have  organized  special 
Automobile  Services  operated 
under  our  direct  supervision. 

Suggestions  for  Motor  Trips 

Route  des  Alpes  et  de  Jura 

745  miles  of  superb  iiionntain 
scenery  from  Nice  to  Evian, 
Geneva  and  Alsace. 

Route  d'Alsace 

'MO  miles  throug-h  beautiful  old 
Alsace  to  Mulhouse,  Colmar  and 
Strasbonrg;. 

Route  des  Pyre'nees 

••jOO  juiles  through  the  historic 
Basque  country,  B^arn,  Lang^ue- 
doc.  From  coast  to  coast  in  7  days. 

The  Circuit  of  the  Loire 

Through  a  land  of  Renais.sance 
castles — magnificently  built  and 
preserved. 

Route  d'Auvergne 

Through  Vichy,  Roj-at,  Le  Mont- 
Dor^  and  other  springs  of  great 
curative  powers. 

li  e  give  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion. 

We  plan  your  entire  trip. 

We  make  Steamer,  Train,  Motor 

and  Hotel  resei-vations. 
We  are  here  to  serve  you. 

A  merican  Office : 


Railways  of 
France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

at  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EUROPE   (eo^^iftVfes)  $725 
FROM  MONTREAL  JUNE  30 

England.  Holland,  the  Rhine.  Oberauiinergau 
(I'assion  Play),  Austria.  Italy  (including 
Naples),  Switzerland.  France,  Belgium. 

MENTOR  TOURS  '''^'Sic'^to'!'^- 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  &  CRUISES  <iB8fc 


PERFECT  SUMMER  CRUISE 

TO  NORTH  CAPE 

Iceland,  Midnight  Sun 
Norwegian  Fjords,  Norway 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium. 

June  28— S.  S.  "  Osterley 
Rate.s  ^675  up.  New  York 
to  New  York. 


"  All  Europe  "  Tours 

Best  accommodations,  best 
itineraries,  best  management, 

"  The  Best  in  Travel  " 
Old  glories — New  attractions 
Special  features. 

lyrile  for  our  i/liistriiled  Bonl.l'  l.i 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22  Beacon  Street,  Bostoa 
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Tours  and  Travel 
LITERARY  PILGRIMAGE 

To  Europe,  June  21  to  Sept.  10.  Inspira- 
tional leadevsliip  to  famous  literary  shrines. 
Unique  motor  tour  o£  England. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
♦>5.\  Fi-aiiklin  St.,     Itostoii,  Mass. 

EUROPE  —  PASSION  PLAY 

June  22  —  78  Days 
Two  vacancies  in  small  private  paity,  visit- 
ing England.  Holland,  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Italy, 
Sv\  ilzerland.  Belgium  and  France.  Moderate 
.■08t.   Apply  at  once. 
V.\LLI£RE  G.  decker,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

T...«  C:<.»«..<.  experienced  travelers,  would 
I  WO  JlSterS  Hke  to  chaperon  four  girls 
wishing  ten  weeks'  trip  abroad.  References 
given  and  required.  Correspondence  invited. 
The  Misses  Wilds,  59  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Apartments  

17  D__i.  Jnne  15  for  3  luoiitlis, 

rOr  Iveni  tiirnishecl  coiner  apart- 
ment in  residential  district  East  Sllth  St.,  New- 
York  City.  Large  living-room,  7  windows, 
southeastern  exposure,  3  outside  master  bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  maid's  room,  b.atli.  $1WI  a 
month.  References  exchanged.  7,51.%Outlook. 

Furnished  apartment  to  rent, 
June  10  to  Sept.  1.5.  Six  rooms,  three  bed- 
rooms. Sunny,  cool,  quiet,  clean.  Columbia 
neighborliood.  New  Vork  City.  Sm  per 
month.  References  exchanged.  7,463,  Outlook. 

TO  SUBLET— Furnished  apartment.  2 
master's  bedrooms,  bath,  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  liall,  kitchen,  maid's  room,  bath- 
room. W.  55tli  St.  near  .5th  Ave.  7,345.  Outlook. 


Boarders  Wanted 


BOAR.DER.S 

home  cooking,  rest  and  quiet.  Heart  of  the 
Green  Mts.  $15  per  week.  7,461,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CANADA 


FOR  SALE 

MOOSE      DEER  BEAR 

The  best  location  for  a 

HUNTING  LODGE 

in  Western  Ontario 

X  mile  sand  beach.  White  pine,  balsam, 
Norway.  Excellent  springs. 
Good  fishing.  100  acres  if  desired. 
R.  F.  fiUTTON,  Ft.  Frances,  Ont. 


CONNECTICUT 


SIX-ROOM 
COTTAGE 


FOR  RENT 

In  the  Berkshire  Foothills 

Km  miles  from  New  York  City.  Modern  plumb- 
ing. Open  fireplace.  $250,  furnished,  for  sea- 
son. Ur.  K.  M.  FooTE,  11«  East  40tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


I?OR  RENT  — North  Cornwall,  Conn. 
Comfortable  »-room  furnished  house. 
Klevation  1,200  ft.  Shade  trees.  Lake  X  mile 
distant.  Healthful  for  children.  7,379,  Outlook. 


FOR  SALE 

Old  Fashioned  Home,  10  rooms,  lire- 
places,  shade  trees.  I'lenty  of  land  for  garden 
and  flowers,  never  failiug  well  of  water,  small 
barn  suitable  for  garage,  iiublic  water  and 
ele<:tricitv  adjoining  if  wanted;  all  oii  main 
street  of  beautiful  country  town  in  Conn. 
Address  John  J.  Cassidy,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


MAINE 


C  D  t.  lleltfrarte  Lakes,  Ble, 
rOr    Ixeni    two    new,  attractively 


Bluehill,  Me.  2  cottages  on  Itay, 
each  10  rooms,  with  bath,  steam  heat, 
HlK<:tricity.  Fully  furnished,  linen,  garages, 
i-tc.  $m>  each  sMiiiiner  season.  Apply  par- 
ticulars W.  M.  lilKioKs,  m  Park  I'lai^H,  N.  V. 


On  Highland  Lake  "'n'.'l.fl.r' 

in  foothills  lof  White  Mts.,  among  the  pines, 
lor-  rent,  *40ll  lor  BCiison,  attractive  furnished 
summer  home,  completed  in  1020  for  owner's 
cxcluHive  use.  For  full  inf(n  iiitttion  aiidress 
NORMAN  H.  LlliliY,  Rridgton,  Maine 


taniden.  Me.  For  rent,  fully  fiirnm  icd 
several  liigh  <:lasB  Beashore  cottages.  HcbI 
selectioiiBiiow.  Photos,  plans, ami  full  ili-scrii 
Hon.  J.  R.  PRESCOn,  Newtonville,  Alas. 


( 


Cliff  Island,  Casco  Bay  y," 

rii  IshiMl 

Simple  and  attra<:tive  cottage  from  .Iiiiie  1.5  to 
S<M>t  5.  For  i)artl<;ular«  apply  to  Mibh  W.  R. 
,  -v,  i-  K  Wi,f.l,iiirt..ii  Pl:ic<',  N.-W  York  City. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

Real  Estate  Real  Estate 


24  May 


MAINE 


otiu^T  Attractive  Cottage,  Maine  Coast 

between  Casco  Bay  and  Kennebec  River.  Un- 
usually tine  sea-view  and  pine  woods.  Broad 
piazzas,  inclosed  porch,  50(1  acres  land.  Write 
G.  E.  P.,  359  Essex  St.,  Salem,  ilass.  Phone  1. 


To  Rent — Furnished 

CASTINE,  MAINE 

An  ideal  family  place 
for  the  season. 

TWO-STORY  HOUSE 

of  9  rooms  (4  of  thein  chambers)  ami  bath. 
Located  near  but  Hot  at  the  water's  edge ; 
it  is  all  the  more  desirable.  Has  fire- 
place, covered  piazza.  Equipped  with 
electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Should 
you  wish  to  extend  your  stay  until  late 
in  the  season,  the  house  is  ideal,  being 
fitted  with  hot-water-heat  equipment. 
The  rental  prii^e  is  reasonable.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 
H.  W.  C,  1159  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


0§:unquit,  Me.,  Cottage  for  Rent 

4  double  and  1  single  master  bedrooms,  3  bath- 
rooms,liviiig-room  23x25,diiiing-room,  pantry, 
kitchen,  laundry.  Accommodations  for  3  ser- 
vants. Attractively  furnished,  every  modem 
convenience.  Ideally  located,  wonderful  view 
of  country  and  water.  Garage.  7,377,  Outlook. 


Pemaquid  Point  or  Round  Pond,  Me. 

Furnished  Cotta&e.s  For  Rent 
Apply  H.  H.  Chamberlain,  Round  Pond,  Me. 


Pemaquid  Point,  Me.'I°ro?eI;:mr3''sidfs" 

large  verandas,  superb  views,  woo«l  gratis. 
An  esian  well,  also  rain-water  supply  .No  elec- 
tric light  or  modern  plumbing;  every  other 
comfort.  Write  Dr.  PHILPUXT,  Eureka,  III. 


SEAL  HARBOR,  ME. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  .S  K  T  T  S 


An  Attractive  Summer  Residence  in 
Becket,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

FOR  SALE,  with  garage  for  two  cars, 
vegetable  garden,  apple  orchard,  Hower  gar- 
den, unexcelled  artesian  well  water.  House. 
Swiss  chalet  architecture,  11  rooms,  3  bath- 
rooms, screened  diniug-porch  and  sleeping- 
porches.  Only  a  few  minutes  from  village 
stores  and  railway  station.  State  road  all  the 
way  from  Pittsfield,  Lenox,  and  Springfield. 
Altitude  1,400  ft.  Beautiful  view  of  surround- 
ing hills.  For  information  address  E.O.Suttoii, 
12  Ingraham  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Nantucket,  Mass.  ^^^^H^ 

Ocean  frontase.  Six  rooms.  $25(1  season. 
R.  E.  FARRIER,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ir'OR  RENT.  For  Jnne,  July,  August 
furnished  residence  in  Newton  Centre 
Mass.,  Boston's  beautiful  suburb.  Suitable 
for  large  or  small  family.  Libraries,  Harvard 
University,  countryside  and  beaches  all  in 
easy  reach.  A  rare  opportunity  at  reasonable 
rate.  Write  to  G.  L.  Parker,  188  Homer  St., 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.    Reference  required. 


NKW  HAMPSHJRE 


Many  Beautiful  Cottages  for  Rent 
While  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Address  Kaul  P.  Abbott,  Bethlehem,  N.  H 


,  Lake  Snnapee.  N.  H.  hni 

ultaui-.  7  njiims,  halh,  electricity, 
\'\tU\  verandas,  beauti- 


nislii'd 

modern  convi-Mi.-ii.  .-n,  "       .  -  ...  

fill  view.  KoaUiouse  lor  lauiK^b,  l'U!l»<;t',?ei''!'H 
apartment  over  it  ;  garage.  J.  A.  MOl  Kinft, 
88  Haznlwood  Ave.,  Lougmeiulow,  Mass 


C"       C  Sutton,  N.  H.  Attractive, 

rOr  Oaie  fuini8hed,Bummer  bungalow, 
with  riiniiing  spring  water,  on  high  hill.  Six 
nr.vm  land,  Jilue  grove,  superb  view  monn. 
tains  and  IiillH.  Mrs  J.  A.  COOPER,  .J 
Westminster  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


For  Rent  at 

Dublin,  N.  H. 

Two  Fully  Ap- 
pointed Houses 

Charmingly  located  at  elevation  of  1,600 
feet  on  watershed  line  between  Connecticut 
and  Merrimac  Rivers,  commanding  extended 
views,  including  Mt.  Monadiiock.  Best  of 
water  and  modern  plumbing.  Three  hours 
from  Boston  ;  sleeper  from  New  York  City 
to  Keene,  13  miles  distant.  Full  details  about 
hou.ses  from  owner,  F.  E.  FROTHINGHAM, 
60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  


Wonalancet,  N.  H.  Furnished  cottage.  8 

rooms ;  bathrooms,  open  fires ;  ice,  wood.  Cool 
nights ;  no  hay  fever.  At  foot  of  trails  of  Sand- 
wich  Range.  Hotel  accessible.  $325  for  sum- 
mer. Miss  A.  Walton,  Hotel  Ludlow,  Boston. 


WONALANCET,  N.  H. 

Cottages  for  rent,  5,  8  and  lu  rooms.  Altitude 
1,200  ft.  loo  miles  mt.  trails.  Arthur  T.  Walden. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Choice  Summer  Home 
at  Deal  Beach,  N.  J. 

y^ar  Dfnl  Gfilf  Coiir.^e 
For  sale  or  rent.  12  rooms,  completely 
furnished,  4  baths;  'i-car  garage, 
chauifeur's  apartment  with  kitchen 
and  bath  ;  fine  corner  plot,  100x1.50; 
best  residential  section.  Rent  for  sea- 
son $2,500 ;  owner  needs  cash,  will  sac- 
rifice for  $21,000.  If  you  want  a  real 
bargain  let  us  .showlyou  this  property. 

We  also  have  several  other  properties 
at  very  attractive  prices. 

FERGUSON  &  SON 

711  Mattison  Ave., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

rrlep/iniif  .(.'/?. 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bayhead ; 
new,  furnished  6-room  house ;  2-car  garage  ; 
hot  and  cold  water.   Address  6.030,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIKONDACKS,  The  CRATER 
CLUB.  Kssex-on-I>ake-Clianr- 
plain.  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
where  meals  are  served.  References  required. 
For  circular  or  information  address  John  B. 
BunNHAM,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  


Adirondack  Bungalow  Camps,  furnished 

For  Gentiles  only-  4  to  6  rooms  and  bath.  Run- 
ning water.  $150  to  $105  for  season.  Sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Fine  center  tor  tour- 
ing. Supplies  convenieiit.Tubercular  cases  not 
accepted.  Almon  Ward,  Jay,  Essex  Co.,  N.  V  . 


For  Rent,  a  Furnished  Cottage 

Living-room,  music-room,  library,  dining- 
room,  five  master's  and  two  maids'  rooms, 
dressing-room,  two  baths  and  shower,  four 
toilets,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  back  stairs,  elec- 
tricity, wide  piazzas,  beautiful  view  near 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  and  golt  links. 
Twilight  Park,  Catskills,  N.  Y.  New  State 
road  fi>r  automobiles  up  mountain.  Address 
Miss  Ida  Lathers,  924  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City.  Will  show  cottage  on  Decoration  Day. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines,  furnished. 
Sand  beach  for  (children.  $300  for  season. 

Photos  and  floor  plans  on  reipiest. 
C  H.  F.ASTON,  1  Bii>;wlway.  New  Yi>ik. 


Lake  George  KoV-'iVelit.'^iVi'ii  sea'son! 

8-room  shore  cottage.  Fully  furnished ;  run- 
ning water,  ice,  wood,  garden,  boats,  Hreplace, 
large  porch.  Rest  ricted  (;ominuiiity  Mrs  J .  h . 
KEMl'  32  Nassau  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  \. 


r    .       I     _  1  -1»»J  I'econic  Bay  *  Sound 

Lastern  Long  iilana  K,oiit  Properties  for 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  sjiecialty.  II 
lustrated  booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  2.5c 
Istate 
L.  I. 


MATTITUCK, 


New  7-rooiiie<l  lionse,  all  improve- 
ments, 20  minutes  to  Grand  Central,  to 
rent  fnrnlslied  for  July  and  August 
Address  42  Ncirlli  IHtll  St.,  Elinhurst,  N.  Y. 


$7.50  secures  250-acre  farm.  10  cows,  poultry, 
horses,  implenieiita,  crops  included.  Near 
town.  lO-rooin  house,  .'»-ft.  barn.  All  $3,500, 
only  $750  cash.  Page  36  Free  Catalog  Stroiit 
Farm  Agency.  1.50 BM  Nimsau  St.,  N.  Y.Cily. 


Real  Estate 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  SALE 

Colonial  Type  Brick  Building 

133  by  42  ft.,  2*^  stories,  slate  roof,  situated  in 
a  college  tow-n  on  a  main  artery  of  travel 
north  and  south,  with  Lincoln  Highway 
adjacent.  Contains  30  rooms  arranged  iu 
suites  of  two,  each  room  with  lavatory  and 
connecting  bath.  Has  swimming  pool,  40  by  30, 
in  the  building.  A  glass-enclosed  corridor 
connects  a  l>4-story  building,  84  by  42,  of  the 
same  construction,  with  the  main  building. 
These  buildings  would  be  suitable  for  an  Inn, 
as  they  are  located  on  a  corner,  across  the 
street  from  60U  students.  Have  steam  heat, 
gas,  electricity,  connected  with  sewer,  and 
pure  mountain  water.  The  soft  water  makes 
the  swimming  delightful.  The  buildings  were 
erected  in  1015.  and  are  all  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Immediate  jiossession  and  good  price 
to  quick  purchaser.  Inquire  of  7,485,  Outlook. 


FOR  SALE 


Three  acres  of  land  with  fruit  orchard,  four- 
room  and  bath  brick  house,  furnished  with 
aiitiijue  furniture ;  also  attractively  furnished 
studio  and  garage.  Three  minutes  from  the 
lake.  Beautiful  private  location.  Cash,  $4,800. 
Nine  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  Apply  to  E.  G.  DORSHIMER, 
Postmaster,  Saylorsburg.  Pennsylvania. 


VERMONT 


C^^  i"  CHARLOTTE,  VT.. 

ror    oaie     on  Lake  Champlain. 

lO-room  cottage,  garage,  icehouse ;  about  2 
acres.  Beautiful  scenery,  high  and  dry.  Airs. 
C.  A.  Austin,28  Reynolds  Terrace,Orange,N.  J. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


NEW  York  City— Professional  women  and: 
ladies  visithig  the  city  July  4  to  .\ug.  16., 
Transient  or  iierniaiient.  Address  Secretary, ' 
17  East  86th  St. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED!  New, 
unusual  authors.  Autobiography,  fiction,  re- 
ligious, verse,  travel— any  subject.  Immediate, 
reading  and  report.  Dorrance  &  Company, 
Publisliers,  308-310  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea: 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  .1 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

RUMJIAGE  sales  make  $50  daily.  Repre- 
sentatives wanted  everywhere.  We  start 
you.  Dept.  2",  Wholesale  Distributers,.  610 
Division,  Chicago. 

GAMES  AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  musical  comedies  and  revues, 
minstrel  choruses,  blackface  skits,  vaude- 
ville acts,  monologs,  dialogs,  rei'itatioiis, 
entertainiuents,  musical  readings,  st;«ge 
handbooks,  make-up  goods.  Big  catalog  free. 
T.  S.  Denisoii  &  Co., 623  So.  Wabash,  Dept.  74, 
Chicago. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  au' 
type  of  coi  res|>ondence.  200  sheets  liigl 
grade  note  paijer  and  100  enveloiies  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1..50. 
Samples  on  reiiuest.  You  can  buy  cheaiwr 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewis,  '284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FOR  $1  postpaid.  200  sheets  iHJiid  noteiaiier 
and  100  envelopes  printed  with  your  name 
and  address.  Good  paper  and  first-class  w  ork. 
Samples  stamp.  M.  C.  Harp,  Lansiiigbui-g. 
N.  V. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


W  ANTICD-Competent  teaoliers  (or  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  (or  circulars.  A  llmny  Twichei  s'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  c«(et«ria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  .5  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri 
days  11  to  1.   Address  Providence. 

WANTKl)— i'eaclieis  all  subjects.  Good 
vacaneies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  IJar- 
uegie  Hall.  N.  V. 

HOPKINS'  Kdncational  Agency,  .507  Fifth 
Ave.  Governesses,  nurses,  housokeeiiers.  .sees 
retaries,  teachers,  schools,  families,  institu- 
tions. 


  HELP  WANTED 

ItiiNlnrNX  Situations 

W \NTEI)— Expejieuced  lieadwoiker  (oi 
well  established  settlement  occupyin;!  sti» 
tegic  educational  position  in  large  Easten 
city.  Open  September  1.   1,46»,  Outlook. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WAXTED— CoQii)«!teiit  woman  to  cook  ami 
 trve  lueals  for  party  in  Adiroiidaok  caiuii. 

'ould  take  mother  with  daughter  okl  eiioiigli 

1  help  her.  Jujy  to  October.  Write  to  Mrs. 

..  C,  Geyer,  EuglewooU,  X.  J. 

WANTED  —  Mother's  lielper.  Desirable 
wnuaneiit  i>ositioii  tor  cajiable  young  woman, 
iubiirlian  home  uear  Reading.  State  salary. 
Mohican  Lodge,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

W  .ANTED— Young  woman  to  keep  house 
for  small  family  of  adults  in  New  York  City. 
Wiare  family  life.  Sunny  south  room.  Time 
to  carry  half  year's  college  credits.  1  .ViT. 
Outlook. 

'\V.\NTED— Refined  woman  for  position  of 
waitress.  Country  place.  Large  family  (7). 
No  servauta  need  apply.  l.WJ,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 
WANTED,  for  Dowiiiugtown  Friends' 
School.  Pa.,  an  experienced  teacher  as 
principal.  Small  school,  with  modern  build- 
ing and  complete  equipment  for  progressive 
teaching.  Situated  in  the  beautiful  Chester 
Vailev.  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Four 
primary  grades,  two  teachers.  Write  Mrs. 
Thos.  E.  Parke.  E.  Downingtown,  Pa. 

HE.\DM  A  STER,  supervising  and  teaching, 
in  boys'  boarding  school,  long  established, 
uear  New  York  City.  State  fully  qualifica- 
tions. e.\perience.  and  minimum  salary. 
L5(j8.  Outlook. 

WANTED — Governess.  Country  summer, 
Florida  winter.  Position  permanent.  Cliil- 
Jreii  ages  *  and  7.  State  age  and  religion. 
References  as  such — no  school  teachers  need 
apply.  Position  open  June  1.  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Bnsiness  Situations 

A  woman  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
>usines8  management  of  club,  small  hotel,  or 
icliool  is  seeking  a  position  of  this  type.  She 
an  furnish  executive  experience  and  first- 
!]ass  references  and  would  atHliate  herself 
ally  with  first-class  management.  l,o6«, 
>utlook. 

SECRETARY-stenographer,  social  or  buai- 
less,  eight  years'  experience,  desires  per- 
uanent  position  or  for  summer.  Excellent 
eferences.  l.ni&t.  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COMPANION.  French  woman,  highest 
Vmerican  references.  Willing  to  travel  or 
iitor.  I,.il8.  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse.  English,  German, 
mmy  di-siiosition,  useful  companion,  excel- 
eut  traveler,  desires  i>ositio»..  Couple  or 
:eutleman.  Quality  references.  l,528,Ontiook. 

COLLEGE  girl  desires  position  as  compau- 
on  and  tutor  summer  months.  Refined  sur- 
oundings  considered  above  salary. 
>atlook. 

I  TWO  young  women,  experienced  teachers, 
leaire  employment  together  for  summer. 
Would  travel  with  family,  do  vacation  school 
vork.  or  care  for  home  in  absence  of  family. 
Mh  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  com|>anion  for  summer- 
veil  (lualified.  References  exchanged.  1,.>I«, 
>utlook. 

WANTED,  by  young  woman  college  grad- 
late,  summer  position  as  comoanion-tntor  to 
me  or  more  girls  in  their  teens:  preferably 
eaahore  or  mountains.  Address  E.  T.  W., 
iox  IKi.  Eklora.  Iowa. 

TEACHER  acquainted  with  art,  sjjeaking 
oor  Ungtiages,  would  go  as  companion  or 
Hide  abroad.  Only  expenses  required.  Ref- 
rences  exchanged.  1,.>36,  Outlook. 

GENTLEMAN  desires  position  as  compan- 
911  to  elderly  gentleman  or  semi-invalid. 
J»ed  to  travel.  Highest  references.  1,.>37, 
hit  look. 

TWO  young  college  women,  seniors,  de- 
ire  outK>f-door  positions,  jjrefei-ably  to- 
ether,  for  the  summer.  1,.>t9,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  co»ege  woman,  traveling  corn- 
onion  to  lady  or  children.  Could  tutor. 
Excellent  references.  1,3.>3,  Outlook. 

LADY  going  to  California  last  of  June  will 
baperon  8chrx>lgirl  on  journey  for  jriart 
xpenaes.  References  exchanged.  l,.n^>, 
hit  look. 

TO  travel.  Deivendable.  amiaVjIe  woman, 
experieii<:ed,  exeimtive.  desires  iiosition  as 
omiKuiion  or  governess  to  party  going 
broad.  Understands  traveling.  l,4l:i.  Outlook. 

WANTKI>,  by  young  colored  man,  ixwi- 
iOD  for  snmmer  gardening  or  chaulfeur. 
V.  .Adrian  Freeman,  Hampton  Institute, 
Uunpton,  Va. 

JUNIOR  in  college  would  like  i>osition  for 
ammer  months  as  compairion  and  tutor  for 
'ODDg  boy.  Reply  1,.563,  Outlook. 
FREE  June  7  until  Sept  1.  Smith  College 
raduate,  h  years'  experience  teaching  Eng- 
ah,  ada[itable  and  capable.  Companion, 
ecretary,  governess,  or  similar  |X)sitiou. 
tefereiices.  h-Vi-^  Outlook. 
COMPANION  and  TUTOR- Young  lady, 
■nior  at  Wellesley  College,  desires  position 
«  companion  and  tutor  U>  young  girl  for 
ammer  months.  Ex(*ptioiial  references 
imisbed.  Address  l,.j77,  Outl<X)k. 
COLLEfiE  girl  loving  cljiklren  and  outdoor 
fe  desires  i^.^ition  as  wjmjjanion  lor  one  or 
lOrechiWren  for  summer  months.  American, 
■roteatant.  Moderate  salary.  1,.'>78,  OutUxjk. 
'  CO.MPANIO.V  or  governess. Position  sought 
y  Arrieriran  woman  S|>eakine  French.  Kxjx^ 
—'1  with  chiklren  and  invalids.  Has  lived 
'J.  Foreign  travel  preferred.  I).  M., 
-■;  North  Scitnatfc  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

KINDERGARTNER  with  ten  years'  ex- 
perience desires  summer  position.  Capable 
of  full  care  of  little  children.  1,601,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  woman  wants  European  posi- 
tion beginning  September.  1,583,  Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate,  6  years  high 
school  teacher.  Catholic,  desires  position  for 
summer  as  couipanion,  tutor,  secretary. 
Likes  to  travel.  Excellent  references.  1,.58'2, 
Outlook. 

SECRETARY.  Young  woman,  well  edu- 
cated, exiwrienced.  and  caiKible,  speaks 
French  fluently.  Prefers  to  travel.  Excel- 
lent references,  business  and  social.  1,.579, 
Outlook. 

CAN.\DI.\N  woman  of  refinement  and 
ability  desires  position  of  trust  with  young 
cliildreu  for  summer  months.  Understands 
their  physical  care  and  is  able  to  take  entire 
charge.  References.  l,-i8I,  Outlook. 

GRADU.ATE  nurse  crossing  to  England 
will  take  charge  of  child  or  other  duty.  l,.5l)(i, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE  woman,  physician,  would  ac- 
company child  or  adult  to  California  for 
expenses.  1,58M,  Outlook. 

TUTORING,  companion,  traveling  or  mo- 
toring, by  Triuity  School  graduate  and  Cor- 
nell student.  Excellent  references.  Spencer, 
'£H  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

AS  companion  or  tutor  to  party  traveling 
abroad  this  summer,  college  teacher  desires 
position,  .iddiess  -jSSH  .\lterSt.,  Philadelphia. 

REFINED  Virginia  woman  wishes  position 
as  companion  to  adults  or  children.  I..i94, 
Outlook. 

W*.\NTED— Position  as  governess,  comi)an- 
ion,  or  housekeeper.  1,5%,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  medical  secretary  desires 
)>ositiou  with  physician  or  secretai-y-compan- 
lonship  to  lady  of  wealth.  Capable,  young, 
refined,  efficient  housekeeper.  Excellent  ref- 
erences. 1.5y7,  Outlook. 

CAP.\BLE  middle-aged  woman  wants  po- 
sition as  managing  housekeeper  or  compan- 
ion. Countiy  preferred.  1..5!»9,  Outlook. 

NURSE  desires  position  w  ith  family  living 
in  country.  Long  experience  with  children 
from  :J  to  H  years.  References.  1,.562,  Outlook. 


 SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

COLLEGE  senior,  experienced  with  chil- 
dren, desires  position  as  nursery  governess 
for  the  summer  months.  1,410,  Outlook. 

INSTRUC'J'OR  wants  position  in  private 
Si;hool  for  next  year.  Can  handle  athletics; 
exjwrienced.  References.  No  reasonable  olfer 
rejected.    Address  1,4711,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  teacher,  experienced  with  draw- 
ing and  needlework,  wants  work  in  school  or 
camp.  1,519,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS— Experienced  teacher  wishes 
position  for  summer.  Handwork,  uhysical 
education  S|)ecialty.  References  exchanged. 
1..U5,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  lady,  highest  references,  tea<:h- 
ing  Sixinish,  piano,  wants  position  anywhere 
—France.  1,.5.58,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  for  summer  as  in- 
structor or  governess  for  children  in  private 
family.  At  present  principal  Andover  imblic 
school.  Address  Anna  Most,  Andover,  Conn. 

COLLEGE  girl  desires  position  as  nursery 
governess  or  companion.  Experienced  with 
little  children.  Address  Helen  Jardine,  801 
S.  Wright,  Champaign,  III. 

EXPERIENCED  tutor,  junior  in  college. 
Christian,  athletic,  wishes  i)ositiou  ,1s  tutor- 
companion.  Now  in  New  York.  1,57U,  Outlook. 

MUSICIAN,  young  college  man  of  broad 
culture  and  sympathies,  would  travel  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  or  companion.  l,67'2,Outlook. 

TUTOR-COMPANION.  Engineering  and 
legal  training,  capable  instructing  summer 
sports  Excellent  professional  references 
character  and  ability.  1,576,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  (male).  College  stu- 
dent, 19,  Christian,  pianist,  as  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics, etc.,  for  sumiuej-  months.  Kretcher, 
111-2  Lorimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  educated  in  foreign  university, 
exjierienced  chaperon,  who  speaks  French, 
German,  can  sew,  desires  position  for  sum- 
mer or  all  year  as  governess.  1,586,  Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate,  experienced 
teacher,  desires  tutoring  position  for  sum- 
mer. 1,585,  Outlook. 

TEACHER,  fond  of  children,  desires  resi- 
dent employment,  congenial  surroundings, 
for  .Tuly  and  August.  1,-598,  Outlook. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

W  ANTED- Defectivepeople  to  board.  Ad- 
dress W.,  Pawling,  N.  x. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  <;ouise  of  six  months  is  otleied  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
Vork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Giithman,  New  York  ehopiier,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

REFINED  home  school  for  slightly  re- 
tarded children,  age  7—15  years.  Limited 
number.  70  Prospect  St.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  im  M. 

FOR  sale.  "  Nouveau  Larousse  lllu8tr>-,"  9 
vols.,  $40;  "The  Historians'  History  of  the 
World,"  '25  vols.,  92i) ;  40  ft.  of  hand-carved 
open  bookcases,  Italian  walnut,  S8IH1 ;  Dnin^au 
Phyfe  table,  antique  hall  chairs,  minor,  etc., 
at  great  sacrifice.  Mrs.  R.  A.  L,awrence,  60 
West  68th  .St.,  New  York  City. 

BOYS  wanted.  .500  hoys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge;  prompt  delivery. 
25  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

WANT  to  place  13  year  old  boy  in  group  of 
4  or  5,  Maine  or  Adirondacks,  under  supervis- 
ion of  experienced  camper  wltere  individual 
attention  assured.  Lock  Box  .52,  Wyiicote,  Pa. 

LADY  and  daughter  will  take  boy  or  girl 
between  ten  and  fourteen  in  their  Connec- 
ticut home  for  summer ;  might  be  preferred 
to  camp  by  parents  going  abroad.  Refer- 
ences. 1,.575,  Outlook. 

WELLESLEY  College  graduate,  readily 
adaptable,  offers  helpful  companionship  to 
old  or  young  on  summer  trip  abroad.  Cour- 
tesy of  invitation  considered  sufficient  re- 
muneration. 1,600,  Outlook. 

MASTER  in  one  of  New  York's  well  known 
private  schools  will  take  three  boys  to  his 
cottage  on  Maine  coast.  Tutoring  in  college 
preparatory  subjects.  Reasonable  terms. 
References  given  and  required.  1,. 591, Outlook. 

REST  home  for  invalids  or  people  needing 
rest.  Excellent  food,  scientific  care.  .Mrs. 
Fordham,  29  South  Quaker  Lane,  We.st 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Have  You  Planned  Your 
Summer  Vacation  Yet? 

This  issue  of  The  Outlook  contains 
many  advertisements  of  Summer  Re- 
sorts and  Vacation  Tours. 

Much  attractive  literature  is  issued 
by  the  various  hotels,  railways,  and 
steamship  lines.  The  Outlook  will 
gladly  undertake  to  have  descriptive 
literature  sent  you  covering  any  point 
in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Address 

TRAVEL  EDITOR 
The  Outlook  Company 

3S1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Guardians  of  the  Circuits 


The  telephone  at  your  elbow 
seems  so  simple  an  instrument,  it 
does  its  work  so  quietly  and  quickly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  vast 
and  complex  equipment,  the  deli- 
cate and  manifold  adjustments,  the 
ceaseless  human  care  "behind  the 
scenes"  in  the  central  offices. 

Behind  the  scenes  is  the  terminal 
of  all  the  underground  and  over- 
head lines  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. Here  are  the  cable  vaults; 
the  great  steel  frames  containing  the 
thousands  of  separate  wires  and 
fuses  for  the  subscribers'  lines; 
the  dynamos  and  storage  batteries ; 
the  giant  switchboards  through 
which  your  telephone  is  connected 
with  the  other  thirteen  million  tele- 
phones in  the  Bell  System. 

And  h  ere,  in  charge  of  this 
equipment,  are  the  guardians  of  the 


circuits — the  wire  chief  and  his 
assistants — master  electricians  and 
experts  in  telephony.  Their  first 
duty  is  the  prevention  of  "trouble." 
By  day  and  by  night  they  are  con- 
stantly testing  the  central  office 
equipment,  the  overhead  and  under- 
ground lines,  the  subscribers'  indi- 
vidual wires.  And  when,  from 
some  cause  beyond  control,  "trou- 
ble" does  occur,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  repaired  before  the  tele- 
phone subscriber  suffers  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

It  is  the  skill  of  the  men  behind 
the  scenes,  together  with  scientific 
development  and  construction,  effi- 
cient maintenance  and  operation, 
which  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
rely  upon  the  telephone  day  and 
night. 


"  Bell  System  '* 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraf^h  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


^Whether  loieelin^  or  standing  users  ^et  perfect  results  fiom 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES, 

Mdde  <)/  bristles  exactly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Securely  held  in  ferrules  by  methods  wliich 
insure  against  shedding  of  bristles  or  failure. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.J.ADAMS  CO. 
[TTTi  Boston,  U.S.A. 

^      (  '  tl  llriiHli  MaiiufactiircrH  lor  Over  IIJ  Vi'iiiH  i.n.l  Ihn 

^l^h    T  Uirx^Ht  111  tlio  WorKi 


BY  THE  WAY 


D 


when  he  was  hunting  tigers  i 
India?"  asks  Mr.  Smithwickj^as  report* 
in  the  "Irish  World."  "Ves,  sir,  grea 
luck — he  never  met  any." 


A  college  paper,  the  Toronto  "Goblin, 
tries  its  hand  at  free  verse,  thus: 
EVER? 
Have  you  ever  been 
Introduced  to  your  chum's 
Fair  affinity, -and 
Immediately  she  tries  to 
Gather  you  in? 
But  you  remember  that  he's 
Your  chum,  and  con.sequently 
Act  rather  cool  towards  her,  and 
Straightway  she  advises 
Your  chum  to  shun  you,  because 
You  are  no  fit 
Companion  for  hitn. 


The  old  clipper  (or  semi-clipper,  to  b 
exact)  Glory  of  the  Seas,  which  wa 
built  by  McKay,  of  Boston,  in  1869,  an 
which  held  the  record  for  her  class  c 
craft  between  Australia  and  San  Frai 
Cisco  of  thirty-five  days'  sailing  time- 
"a  record  that  was  never  equaled  by  an 
square-rigged,  three  skysailyards  ve 
sel,"  a  nautical  authority  says — is  no 
being  dismantled.  The  Glory  of  tt 
Seas  is  known  to  veteran  seafaring  me 
in  all  ports  of  the  world,  it  is  said,  fc 
she  had  sailed  on  all  the  seven  seas  f( 
two  generations.  Her  passing  brings 
shadow  of  sadness  to  lovers  of  the  gran 
old  ships  of  the  last  century. 


The  old-time  frontiersman's  horse  W£ 
close  to  his  heart,  and  sometimes  r 
ceived  the  tribute  of  honorable  buri; 
when  the  end  came.  Some  of  the  ii 
scriptions  above  the  graves  of  thes 
favorite  horses,  as  quoted  in  "The  Co\ 
boy,"  by  P.  A.  Rollins,  tell  the  star 
with  simple  eloquence.    Here  are  three 

JIM 
a  reel  hors 
oct  1,  82 

HERE  I>IES 

"I  M  HERE" 
The  Very  Best  of  Cow  I'onies, 
A  Gallant  I^ittle  Gentleman. 
Died  on  this  Spot,  Sept.  3,  1890 

HERE  LIES 
"WHAT  NEXT" 

Born   ,    1886,  at   , 

Died  July  16,  1892,  jiear  Ft.  Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 
He  had  the  Body  of  a  Horse, 
The  Spirit  of  a  Kni.e:ht,  and 
The  Devotion  of  the  Man 
who  lOrected  This  Stone. 


The  New  York  City  Telephone  Dire 
tory  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  co 
lection  of  surnames  in  existence.  An 
one  in  an  idle  moment  may  make  inte 
esting  discoveries  in  it.  For  instanc 
there  are  In  the  directory — Duma 
with  Porthos,  Athos,  and  Aramis;  Did 
ens  and  Pickwick;  Thackeray  and  Nev 
come;  Walter  Scott  and  Marmioii 
Othello  and  Hamlet;  Swift  and  Smo 
left;  Macaulay  and  Carlyle;  Dante  an 
Ilyron:  Raphael  and  Velasquez. 


A  Special  Introductory  Offer 

The  Next  13  Numbers  Of  The  Outlook  Only  $1 


EVERY  issue  of  The  Outlook  is  read  by  many  people 
who  are  not  regular  subscribers. 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  occasional  read- 
ers to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
journal  and  to  see  it  regularly  each  week  for  a  trial 
period  at  but  slight  expense,  we  make  the  following 
special  offer: 

We  will  send  The  Outlook  each  week  for  the 
next  three  months  (13  numbers)  for  the  small  sum 
of  $1  to  any  one  who  is  not  now  a  subscriber. 
The  regular  yearly  subscription  price  is  $5,  and 
this  offer  is  made  to  non-subscribers  in  order  to 
show  them  what  they  are  missing  by  not  having 
The  Outlook  each  week. 

Why  You  Will  Need  The  Outlook 

During  Your  Summer  Vacationing 

Wherever  your  summer  jaunts  may  .take  you.  The 
Outlook  will  reach  you  each  week.  Due  to  a  remarkably 
efficient  change-of-address  department,  we  can  guarantee 
immediate  action  on  all  change-of-address  orders  re- 
ceived by  us.  Other  periodicals  often  require  from  two 
to  six  weeks  to  get  action  on  such  orders.  But  no  matter 
how  often,  or  how  quickly,  you  change  your  summer 
whereabouts,  The  Outlook  will  be  there  each  week  to 
keep  you  clearly,  reliably,  and  authoritatively  informed 
as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  world.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  get  along  without  newspapers  this  sum- 
mer— but  not  without  The  Outlook. 

A  Journal  Read  By  Statesmen 

Each  number  contains  hours  of  reading,  all  of  which 
is  bracing,  refreshing,  and  brain-expanding.  Distin- 
guished contributors  write  for  every  issue.  The  fasci- 
nating running  story  of  the  world's  progress  is  prepared 
for  you  by  eminent  journalists,  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
scientists,  men  of  letters,  artists,  educators,  and  busi- 
ness men.  The  terse  weekly  editorial  summary  and 
interpretation  of  the  world's  news  is  world-famous.  In 
Japan,  for  instance,  according  to  one  of  the  leading 
Japanese  publicists.  The  Outlook  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  American  periodicals.  At  home  it  is  the  most-quoted 
periodical  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

"The  Most-Quoted  Weekly  Journal 

In  America  " 

You  have  noticed,  of  course,  that  the  leading  news- 
papers of  tlie  country  are  almost  constantly  quoting 
from  The  Outlook,  which  is  noted  for  getting  hold  of 
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articles  of  such  sharp  and  timely  interest  and  impor- 
tance that  their  publication  is  actually  a  matter  of  news. 
But  why  rely  upon  the  fragmentary  reports  in  the  news- 
papers, when  you  can  have  the  entire,  unabridged  con- 
tents of  each  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook  before  you 
for  the  next  13  weeks  for  the  small  sum  of  only  $1? 

By  starting  your  trial  subscription  at  once,  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  all  of  the  striking  articles  that  are  sched- 
uled for  the  summer. 

Engrossing  Exclusive  Features 

FIRST  in  position  and  importance  in  each  issue  of 
The  Outlook  is  the  editorial  survey  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  that  week,  discussed  without  partisanship  or 
prejudice  and  with  first  hand  knowledge  and  conviction. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT,  dean  of  American  editors,  fre- 
quently contributes  signed  editorials. 

SHERMAN  ROGERS,  who  has  been  described  as  a 
journalistic  thunderbolt,  and  has  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years  made  himself  known  from  coast  to  coast,  is 
on  his  way  to  Alaska  and  will  describe  for  readers  of 
The  Outlook  the  places  in  Alaska  that  President  Har- 
ding and  party  will  visit  this  summer.  Mr.  Rogers  also 
contributes  "Glass  Bottles  and  Common  Sense  " 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  DAVIS  expresses  some  ar- 
resting views  concerning  the  kind  of  immigrants  who 
are  thronging  to  our  shores. 

NEWTON  FUESSLE,  whose  recent  expose  of  Ameri- 
ca's "athletic  trust"  started  a  widespread  controversy, 
contributes  the  inside  story  of  Washington's  war  on  civil 
service;  also  the  story  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  gigantic  road 
builder,  and  the  dramatic  story  of  how  Albert  D.  Lasker 
is  trying  to  cut  down  the  loss  of  .$50,000,000  per  year 
which  is  the  appalling  cost  of  maintaining  in  idleness 
the  vast  fleet  of  ships  on  our  hands. 

ELSIE  SINGMASTER,  the  American  novelist,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  searching  short  story  entitled  "The  God 
in  the  Machine." 

W.  B.  MAXWELL,  the  famous  English  novelist,  con- 
tributes a  distinguished  short  story  entitled  "The 
Romance  of  It." 

THE  GREAT  ITALIAN  HISTORIAN,  Guglielmo  Fer- 
rero,  will  contribute  an  article  on  world  conditions, 
"Order  or  Disorder," — a  masterpiece  of  cumulative  power. 

"AND  NOW  THE  FLAPPER  TEACHER,"  by  Angela 
Keyes,  and  "THE  AMENITIES  OF  SCHOOLMASTER- 
ING,"  by  Howard  Bement,  two  educational  articles  of 
exceptional  timeliness,  will  soon  appear. 

HENRY  HOYT  MOORE,  The  Outlook's  staff  pho- 
tographer, contributes  a  group  of  extraordinary  photo- 
graphs of  the  Storm  King  Highway. 

"SOME  OF  THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  IN  GHANDIISM," 
by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  is  an  Important  feature,  fresh 
from  India. 

ROBERT  H.  MOULTON  contributes  "How  Birds  May 
Save  a  Billion  Dollars'  Worth  of  Foodstuffs  in  a  Year." 

THE  BOOK  TABLE,  a  feature  each  week,  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  really  important  literary  departments 
api)earing  in  American  periodicals. 

NEW  PRIZE  CONTESTS  will  be  announced  from 
time  to  time.  Substantial  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  writers  of  winning  letters. 

By  signing  the  coupon  to-day  and  mailing  it  to  us 
with  your  remit  tance  you  will  receive  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  useful  and  refreshing  dollar's  worth  of  reading 
ever  offered. 
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THE  GENOA   CONFERENCE  ENDS 

EITHER  diplomacy  is  getting  blunter 
or  the  blunt  things  that  diplomats 
used  to  say  to  one  another  in  secret 
are  now  being  sent  over  the  wires  or 
through  the  ether.  At  Genoa  there  have 
been  some  frank  speeches.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  some  observers  are  despond- 
ent about  conditions  in  Europe  is  that 
they  interpret  this  frankness  as  a 
s>Tnptom  of  international  explosiveness. 
Those  same  observers  would  possibly 
have  been  more  despondent  if  they  had 
Known  of  the  explosiveness  tl;at  existed 
in  other  days  when  frankness  was  not 
0  common.  When  a  safety-valve  goes 
off,  it  may  sound  terrifying,  but  it  is  not 
deplored  by  the  man  who  knows  some- 
tliing  of  steam  pressure. 

Among  the  frankest  speeches  at  Genoa 
was  one  made  the  other  day  by  M.  Col- 
rat,  of  the  Frencli  delegation,  in  reply 
to  the  Bolshevist  delegate  Tchitcherin's 
objection  to  the  absence  of  Russia  from 
the  committee  which  deals  with  labor 
problems.  M.  Colrat  said:  "We  felt 
that  the  Russians  came  so  rarely  to  the 
meetings  that  they  were  unqualified  to 
share  in  the  discussions.  The  head  of 
the  Russian  delegation  is  little  justified, 
considering  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions of  his  country,  in  giving  lessons  to 
other  countries."  That  is  a  sensitive 
point,  not  merely  for  Russia,  but  for 
some  of  the  other  nations  which  have 
met  at  Genoa. 

Equally  frank  and  \ery  much  to  the 
point  was  the  homely  and  direct  scold- 
ing Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  Russia  in  his 
speech  at  the  final  plenary  session.  He 
was  optimistic  to  tlie  extent  that  he 
thought  that  "the  mixing  of  nations  at 
Genoa  had  brouglit  the  Russian  problem 
from  the  stage  of  jungle  prejudice 
.swarming  witli  wild  suspicions,  to  tlie 
cold,  calm,  and  expert  examination  witli 
v.iiich  it  will  be  treated  at  The  Hague." 
Kxlreniely  plain-spoken  was  Mr.  Lloyd 
-George's  comment  on  the  Russian  atti- 
tude as  to  finance.    He  said: 

Kirst,  if  a  inan  .scll.s  soo'Is  to  an- 
other ho  has  a  strolls'  ))rcjudicc  in 
favor  of  payment  for  thom.  Second, 
if  he  lends  money  he  has  a  strons 
prejudice  in  favor  of  repayment. 
.\nd.  third,  if  he  lends  money  and  his 
df^btor  r-ome.s  to  hini  jiskins:  more  tli<' 
<  i<-flitor  will  ask  about  tlie  fii-.st  loan, 
iitid  if  the  debtor  replies  that  it  is 
;if;;iinHt  his  prineiples  to  pa.v  his  deljfs 
li<-  is  .■-ui<   l<]  (oiiie.  ;if,'ains1  a  jncju- 
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dice  deep  rooted  in  Ihc  foundations  of 
West  era  ci  v  i  1  i  za  t  io  n . 

The  adjournment  of  tlie  Conference  on 
May  19  has  caused  some  relief.  The 
Conference  during  its  sessions  has  per- 
haps revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore divergencies  in  policy  between 'great 
nations.  It  has  given  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  has 
occasioned  in  many  minds  new  fears  for 
the  future.  But  it  has  at  least  not 
brought  about  new  conflicts.  Its  chief 
fruit  is  a  temporary  agreement  for  non- 
aggression  in  Europe  and  the  reports  of 
its  various  commissions,  which  may  pro- 
vide facts  on  which  future  action  can  be 
taken. 

TURKISH  ATROCITIES 

BKi'CF  Associated  Press  despatclies 
from  Paris  and  London  state  that 
the  French  Government  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  join  in  an  official  investigation 
of  the  alleged  Turkish  atrocities  upon 
the  Armenians.  It  is  also  reported  in 
the  same  despatches  that  the  British 
Government  has  invited,  or  proposes  to 
invite,  other  Allied  Governments  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
join  in  the  investigation.  Whether  the 
United  States  and  other  Allied  Govern- 
ments accept  the  invitation  or  not,  the 
British  Government  will  send  a  special 
commissioner  to  Asia  Minor.  Thus  we 
are  assured  that  the  long  agitation 
against  Turkish  atrocities  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  has  been  reported  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Outlook,  has  pro- 
duced results.  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  taken  action  and  hope  that  the 
American  Government  will  join  in  this 
aetion.  Unimpeachable  evidence  has 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
newspapers  of  Europe  and  America  and 
lias  come  to  us  in  pri\ate  letters  that 
Turkish  officials  in  the  Near  East  liavc 
persisted  in  the  treatment  of  subject 
peoples  wliicli  has  given  Turkey  an  iin- 
sa\'ory  reputation  in  the  civilized  workl 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  said 
in  defense  of  Turkey  tliat  some  of  tiie 
most  engaging  gentlemen  of  modern 
times  are  found  among  the  educated 
Turks.  If  this  is  so,  such  Turkish  gen- 
tlemen and  citizens  should  do  every- 
thing tliey  can  to  co-operate  witli  an 
official  in\ cstigation  in  order  to  remove 
the  stigma  from  their  national  name. 


Whether  it  is  possible  for  tlie  Allied 
Governments  or  for  tlie  American  Gov- 
ernment to  put  a  stop  by  force  to  atro- 
cious government  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  is  another  question.  But,  at  all 
events,  the  civilized  world  is  entitled  to 
know  the  facts.  The  step  which  Great 
Britain  has  taken  and  in  which  France 
is  going  to  co-operate  is  a  testimony  to 
the  value  of  persistent  protest  on  the 
part  of  private  citizens  against  interna- 
tional wrong-doing. 

THE  COAL  LABOR  WAR 

THKKi':  are  few,  if  any,  signs  of  peace 
by   negotiation   in  the  dual  coal 

war. 

The  anthracite  miners  and  operators 
have  bargained  with  one  another 
through  sub-committees,  but  seem  to 
disagree  as  badly  as  ever.  This  branch 
of  the  industry  has  at  least  carried  out 
the  agreement  to  negotiate  for  renewal 
and  possible  revision  of  contracts.  The 
anthracite  situation  just  now  is  that  the 
operators  have  offered  and  the  workers 
have  refused  a  plan  of  agreement. 
Briefly,  the  operators  propose  a  reduc- 
tion of  contract  rates  of  18  per  cent  be- 
low the  rates  fixed  by  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Commission  in  1920,  with  day  rates 
of  men,  boys,  and  laborers  in  proportion. 
Their  argument  is  that  the  1920  rates 
gave  the  miners  earnings  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  living  at  that  time,  and  the 
cost  of  living  has  now  been  reduced  by 
over  24  per  cent — in  view  of  which  the 
miners'  request  for  an  increase  is,  say 
the  operators,  absurd. 

The  proposal  of  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors also  includes  a  commission  to  meet 
on  March  1  each  year  if  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  mine  workers  and  operators  iiave 
not  agreed  in  February  on  a  wage  rate 
for  the  year.  This  joint  commission 
should  determine  the  proper  wage  rate. 
This  commission  should  consist  of  fi\  e 
men  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Coiirl 
of  Appeals  from  the  Third  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. Its  membership  of  five  should  con- 
sist of  a  mining  engineer  and  geologist 
not  connected  with  coal  mining;  ani 
economist  of  established  reputation;  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the. 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania;  a  man 
1  epresenlal  1  ve  of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  anthracdie  field:  and  a  man  who  has 
had  to  do  with  the  mining  -ind  selliiii^ 
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of  antliracite.  The  commission  should 
liave  to  do  with  the  wage-rate  ciuestion 
only;  other  relations  to  be  covered  by 
a  five  years'  contract. 

The  anthracite  miners  have  refused 
this  proposal,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
they  consider  that  it  would  deprive  the 
unions  of  the  power  and  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  or  to  strike  for  needed 
improvements.  Precisely  why  it  should 
do  so  does  not  appear  clearly  in  such 
statements  as  we  have  seen. 

In  the  bituminous  field  the  most  im- 
portant development  has  been  Secretary 
Hoover's  urgent  request  to  the  operators 
to  make  profiteering  and  high  prices  for 
coal  during  the  strike  impossible.  Sec- 
retary Hoover  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  operators  that  "the  coal  industry 
would  either  govern  itself  or  the  Gov- 
ernment would  govern  it."  He  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
see  the  Government  interfering  in  pri- 
vate business,  but  that  the  public  inter- 
est must  be  cared  for. 

The  operators  to  whom  Mr.  Hoover 
spoke  accepted  in  principle  the  idea  that 
a  voluntary  and  temporary  agreement 
for  a  sort  of  clearing-house  committee  in 
each  coal  district  should  be  adopted. 
Each  of  these  committees  would  have 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  coal  is  dis- 
tributed fairly  to  the  industries  that 
need  it  and  that  prices  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  control  even  if  that 
result  should  require  certain  restraint 
on  the  fixing  of  prices.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  plan  will  be  accepted  by  the  many 
hundreds  of  bituminous  operatoirs  when 
it  is  placed  before  them. 

REGULATING  THE  INVESTMENTS 
OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

THE  housing  situation  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country,  especially 
New  York  City,  has  led  some  undoubt- 
edly well-meaning  persons  to  say  that 
the  funds  collected  in  trust  by  the  great 
insurance  companies  should  be  used  (if 
necessary  under  legislative  compulsion) 
to  build  homes  for  the  people.  It  is 
quite  proper  that  the  lawmaking  power 
should  carefully  regulate  the  financial 
operations  of  insurance  companies,  sav- 
ings banks,  trust  companies,  and  other 
similar  institutions,  for  such  institu- 
tions are  trustees  for  the  people,  and 
they  should  be  inspected  and  regulated 
by  law  like  trustees  under  a  will.  They 
should  be  told  and  are  told— at  least  in- 
surance companies  and  savings  banks 
are  told — that  they  may  invest  the 
funds  intrusted  to  their  charge  only  in 
certain  kinds  of  securities  and  financial 
operations.  But  this  is  as  far  as  the 
legislature  should  go.  If  the  legislature 
attempts  to  say  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  a  savings  bank,  "You  must  put 


so  much  of  your  trust  funds  in  this  kind 
of  a  security  and  so  much  in  that  kind 
of  a  security,"  the  legislature  then  sup- 
plants the  trustees  in  these  public  in- 
stitutions and  becomes  sole  trustee  it- 
self. It  is  not  the  function  of  the  legis- 
lature to  determine  the  details  of  such 
investments.  No  legislature  has  the 
time  or  capacity  for  such  work.  Its 
function  should  be  regulatory  and  in- 
vestigatory simply.  Under  a  mistaken 
agitation  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
New  York  City  during  the  past  several 
months,  the  New  York  Legislature  has 
passed  what  on  the  face  of  it  appears 
to  be  a  permissive  act  but  is  really  in 
its  moral  effect  a  mandatory  act  com- 
pelling one  of  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies to  put  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
into  the  building  of  houses  and  apart- 
ments. This  particular  law  may  not  be 
bad  in  itself,  but  it  opens  the  door  to 
very  pernicious  legislation. 

The  insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks  have  been  very  reluctant  to  pro- 
test because  of  the  fear  that  such  a  pro- 
test would  be  regarded  by  the  public, 
which  is  not  always  very  careful  in  its 
inferences,  as  a  protest  against  regula- 
tion. We  are  therefore  very  glad  that 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  State  official,  introduced  in 
a  recent  meeting  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners of  the.United  States  a  resolution, 
which  was  apparently  passed  with 
unanimity,  condemning  the  tendency  in 
"several  States  during  the  past  year" 
which  "have  contemplated  legislation 
whereby  insurance  companies  or  certain 
classes  of  insurance  companies  would 
be  required  to  invest  certain  proportions 
of  their  assets  in  designated  forms  of 
investment  or  in  securities  and  invest- 
ments having  their  location  or  origin  in 
such  States."  The  general  ground  upon 
which  Commissioner  Hobbs's  protest  is 
based  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  convention 
record  itself  as  of  the  opinion  that 
the  soundness  and  efficiency  of  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  their  obUgations  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  community 
wherein  they  make  insurance  upon 
property  and  lives  and  that  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  shoukl 
aim  at  maintaining'  that  soundness 
and  efficiency  rather  than  seek  to 
divert  their  funds  to  uses  inconsistent 
therewith. 

The  function  of  a  mutual  insurance 
company  is  to  receive  the  premiums  of 
its  policy-holders  and  so  invest  them  that 
it  not  only  can  pay  the  face  of  the  policy 
when  due  but  can,  in  addition,  pay  a 
dividend  upon  the  premiums  themselves. 
The  function  of  the  savings  bank  is 
to  receive  the  deposits  of  its  clients  and 
so  invest  them  that  they  can  be  paid 
back  when  called  for,  with  an  appro- 


priate dividend.  To  perform  these  func- 
tions requires  the  most  careful,  well- 
trained,  and  constant  devotion  to  honest 
and  eflficient  finance  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. This  kind  of  knowledge  can 
be  attained  only  by  men  who  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  work;  and  a  legis- 
lator cannot  give  this  constant  alten!  ion 
He  can  only  say  to  the  trv.3tees  of  insur- 
ance companies  and  savings  banks: 
"You  must  be  honest  and  open;  your 
investments  when  inspected  must  prove 
to  be  sound;  and  you  must  not  use  the 
funds  of  your  beneficiaries  in  specula- 
tive purposes;  Llierefore,  there  are  cer- 
tain classes  of  Investments  to  which  we 
limit  you,  but  within  those  classes  you 
are  to  use  your  own  best  judgment  as 
to  the  character,  the  amount,  and  the 
location  of  the  investment." 

ORGANIZED  BUSINESS  GOES 
TO  SCHOOL 

ORGANi/.icD  business  has  become  inter- 
ested in  everything  that  promotes 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  for  it 
now  recognizes  that  it  can  prosper  only 
as  the  community  prospers.  This  is 
why  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  becom- 
ing educational  institutions  serving  for 
the  exchange  and  promotion  of  ideas 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

This  trend  was  never  better  illus- 
trated than  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  Washington,  May 
15-18.  From  its  platform  thousands  of 
business  men  hailing  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  listened  to  discussions  of 
the  vital  questions  of  the  times  from  the 
lips  of  such  men  as  President  Harding; 
Secretaries  Hughes  and,  Hoover;  A.  D. 
Lasker,  of  the  Shipping  Board;  Dwight 
W.  Morrow,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  Mr. 
Howard,  the  head  of  the  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus;  and  many  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  labor  leaders. 
While  the  main  themes  were  foreign 
affairs  and  their  relation  to  American 
business  and  an  American  merchant 
marine,  many  technical  and  civic  ques- 
tions relating  to  housing,  manufactur- 
ing, merchandising,  immigration,  etc., 
were  analyzed  and  discussed.  All  these 
problems  were  approached  from  the 
various  points  of  view  of  representa- 
tive bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  and  labor. 

If  one  may  judge  the  temper  of 
American  business  thus  represented  by 
its  leaders  and  expressed  by  their  ap- 
plause, it  strongly  approves  of  the  views 
of  President  Harding  and  his  advisers 
regarding  the  necessity  of  basing  inter- 
national action  upon  a  code  of  practice 
which  demands  respect  for  ohligations, 
contracts,  and  the  inviolability  of  pri- 
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vate  property  rights.  Botli  Secretary 
Hughes  and  Secretary  Hoover  empha- 
sized this.  President  Harding,  amid 
applause,  urged  the  promotion  of  tlie 
exercise  of  conscience  in  business.  This 
was  amplified  by  Secretary  Hughes,  who 
pointed  out  that  protection  of  American 
interests  abroad  "involved  a  certain 
measure  of  reciprocity"  in  the  relations 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  business 
men.  "This  Government  is  not  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  opportu- 
nities of  chicanery,"  he  said.  "Business 
interests  in  their  dealings  abroad  are 
under  a  patriotic  obligation  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  their  country." 

The  delegates  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  growth  of  the  practical  service 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
rendering  to  American  business.  The 
Chamber  went  on  record  as  advocating 
"an  adequate  privately  owned  and  pri- 
vately operated  merchant  marine  under 
the  American  flag"  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid.  It  urged  American  represen- 
tation on  the  Reparation  Commission, 
and  an  International  Court  of  Justice; 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  settling 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
citizens  against  the  Governments  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  and 
their  nationals:  that  the  basic  railway 
law  be  continued;  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  remain  adequate  for 
National  defense;  and  that  passport  re- 
quirements and  other  red  tape  in  con- 
nection with  international  travel  be 
abolished  as.  soon  as  possible.  In  his 
address  Secretary  Hughes  approved  of 
reduction  of  passport  restrictions  and 
said  that  the  present  reicipts  of  the 
Department  of  State,  or  Department  for 
Peace,  as  he  styled  it,  from  viseing  pass- 
ports and  other  sources  had  made  his 
Department  a  money-making  institution, 
as  receipts  were  more  than  a  million  in 
excess  of  expenses.  He  argued  for  a 
better-paid  foreign  service  as  one  of  the 
means  of  promoting  business. 

The  meeting  might  be  called  a  great 
business  university. 

THE  SHOE  MACHINERY  CASE 
AND  THE  CODE  OF  INDUSTRY 

A  M<),\(i  tlio  decisions  of  the  United 
/  1  .Slates  Supreme  (!ourt  that  have  de- 
terinined  fiindanionlal  principles  of  in- 
(hislrial  practice  and  have  built  u))  a 
code  of  industrial  rights  is  the  recent 
decision  in  the  case  of  tlie  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation.  In  particular, 
this  decision  makes  more  definite  tlie 
boniuis  of  what  the  law  declares  to  be 
forbidden  monopoly.  It  conies,  tliere- 
I'ore,  in  a  direct  line  of  .succession  1<) 
those  decisions  reaching  backward  iiilo 
(he  dislani  past,  by  which  (he  law  bolli 


in  this  country  and  in  England  has  un- 
dertaken to  protect  society  against" 
economic  tyranny.  Not  all  monopolies 
are  illegal.  Patent  rights,  for  example, 
are  virtually  forms  of  monopoly  which 
the  law  recognizes  in  order  to  encourage 
invention  by  assuring  inventors  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  approximately  just 
reward  for  their  service.  It  is  the  ad- 
justment between  public  rights  and  pri- 
vate rights  that  has  created  the.problem 
in  this  case. 

By  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  patents, 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  calls  for 
brevity's  sake  the  United  Company,  con- 
trols ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  shoe  factories  in  the 
United  States  with  the  mahcinery  for 
use.  Instead  of  selling  that  machinery, 
the  United  Company  has  followed  the 
practice  of  leasing  it.  It  supplies  ma- 
chines of  excellent  quality;  installs 
them;  gives  instructions  to  operators  as 
to  their  use,  and  furnishes  its  machines 
to  manufacturers  with  promptness,  keep- 
ing them  in  repair,  and,  when  necessary, 
replacing  them.  In  leasing  these  ma- 
chines the  United  Company  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  laying  down  conditions 
which  the  manufacturers  are  required  to 
observe. 

In  a  suit  under  tlie  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  the  Government  failed  to 
secure  the  dissolution  of  the  company  or 
any  injunction  against  the  leases. 

Later,  however,  a  new  law  was  placed 
upon  the  statute-books,  known  as  the 
Clayton  Act.  This  law  forbids  persons 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  to 
lease  machinery,  whether  that  machin- 
ery is  patented  or  not,  on  the  condition 
that  the  lessee  shall  not  use  or  deal  in 
the  machinery  or  other  commodities  of 
a  competitor  of  the  lessor,  where  the 
effect  of  such  leases  would  substantially 
lessen  competition. 

It  is  under  the  Clayton  Act  that  the 
.Supreme  Court  has  now  found  these 
leases  illegal.  For  example,  one  of  these 
leases  provides  that  the. machinery  shall 
not  be  used  upon  shoes  upon  which  cer- 
tain other  machines  of  the  company  have 
not  performed  operations;  and  another 
clause  provides  that  tlie  lessee  shall  pur- 
chase .supplies  from  the  lessor.  The  effect 
of  such  leases  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible foi'  a  factory  to  get  necessary 
machines  from  the  United  Company  if  it 
uses  machines  of  competing  companies. 
The  lower  Court  (the  District  Court  of 
tlie  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis 
(rict  of  Missouri)  decided  against  the 
United  Company,  and  enjoined  the  use 
of  such  clauses  in  tliese  leases,  ami  the 
United  Slates  Siii)remc  Court  has 
aHinixMl   the   decision   of  (hat   (list rid 


Court,  and  made  these  leases  finally  and 
irrevocably  illegal. 

PATENT  RIGHTS,  AND 
MONOPOLIES  CONTRARY 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

THio  Supreme  Court  points  out  that 
the  right  secured  by  patentees  does 
not  give  them  the  liberty  to  lease  ma- 
chines upon  conditions  prohibited  by  a 
valid  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  patentees  have  the  right  ta  restrain 
others  from  using  their  inventions,  but 
do  not  have  the  liberty  to  imppse  condi- 
tions which  are  contrary  to  a  Constitu- 
tional law. 

It  was  argued  by  the  United  Company 
that  Congress  had  not  the  Constitutional 
power  to  put  this  limitation  upon  the 
use  of  these  patents  because  by  doing  so 
it  would  take  away  from  the  patentees 
without  due  process  of  law  rights  which 
they  had.  The  Court  answered,  how- 
ever, that  from  early  decisions  the  pat- 
ent right  has  consisted  only  In  the  right 
to  exclude  others  from  making,  using, 
or  vending  the  thing  patented  without 
the  permission  of  the  patentee,  and  that 
it  gives  the  patentee  no  more  than  the 
exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the 
invention.  It  does  not  destroy  the  right 
of  the  States  to  exercise  their  police 
power  or  the  authority  of  Congress  over 
matters  within  its  Constitutional  power. 
Congress  has  a  right  to  denv  the  pro- 
tection of  patent  rights  to  such  cove- 
nants as  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  It  is  argued  that  alternate 
forms  of  leases  were  offered  by  the 
United  Company  to  the  lessees,  and  that 
these  leases  under  litigation  have  been 
chosen  by  the  lessees  instead;  but  the 
Court  answers  that  this  does  not  justify 
the  use  of  the  illegal  leases  that  were 
before  the  Court. 

There  seems  to  be  no  charge  that 
these  leases  were  used  oppressively. 
What  the  Court  objects  to  is  the  fact 
that  these  leases  gave  the  company 
power  to  act  oppressively. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  proved 
its  skill  to  guide  law  with  safety  through 
the  tortuous  channel  of  modern  imhistry 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  a\oid.  on  the 
one  hand,  the  rock  of  interference  of 
private  rights,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rock  of  arbitrary  nionop<dy.  Of 
course  it  is  not  (he  business  of  the  Court 
lo  decide  whether  the  law  is  wise  or  not ; 
hnt,  as  ca.se  after  case  has  sliown,  tlic 
Supreme  Court,  in  determining  what  the 
law  actually  is.  has  liad  to  exercise  a 
discrimination  between  the  law  as  mere 
word.s  and  the  law  as  a  lixing  organism. 
In  this  case  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Court 
lias  exercised  that  di.scriininatioii,  and 
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lias  discerned  tlie  truth  that  men  in 
I  heir  relations  with  one  another  must 
be  governed,  not  only  by  the  statute,  but 
also  by  the  rule  of  reason. 

A  COMMENDABLE  JUNKET 

A TEMPEST  in  a  teapot  has  been 
stirred  up  in  the  United  States 
Senate  over  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Denby. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  take  the  sur- 
\  iving  t\venty-se\ en  members  of  the 
.N'aval  Academy  class  of  1881  to  Japan 
on  a  transport  in  order  to  hold  a  re- 
union of  the  class  in  Japan  at  the  invi 
tation  of  Admiral  Uriu,  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  class. 
Mr.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  class.  The  plan  has  been 
marie  by  Secretary  Denby,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Harding,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  acceptance  of  this  invi- 
tation from  Japan  to  this  kind  of  an 
international  reunion  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  growing  friendship  of 
the  two  countries  and  their  mutual 
understanding. 

Senator  McCormick,  for  some  reason 
which  he  has  not  made  plain,  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  protesting 
against  the  use  of  a  naval  transport  and 
saying  that  the  members  of  the  class 
ought  to  go  on  a  merchant  vessel.  His 
objection  is  evidently  not  based  on  the 
matter  of  expense,  because  we  under- 
stand that  he  is  ready  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  the  class  to  Japan  on 
a  merchant  vessel.  We  hope  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
ignore  the  resolution  and  will  carry  out 
their  plan  of  taking  these  twenty-seven 
present  and  former  members  of  the 
Navy  on  a  Navy  transport.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  transport  going  to  Japan 
on  Government  business,  and  that  the 
reunionists  can  quite  easily  and  prop- 
erly be  taken  along.  We  only  wish  that 
they  could  go  on  one  of  our  very  best 
battleships  instead  of  a  transport.  We 
can  think  of  no  better  way  of  spending 
naval  money  than  by  sending  a  battle- 
ship on  such  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
mission  to  the  Japanese  people. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  MONSTER 

IN  his  remarks  before  a  large  party 
of  invited  guests  gathered  at  a 
luncheon  on  the  Majestic  in  honor  of 
her  first  voyage  to  America,  Mr.  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  President  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  jokingly 
said  that  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined 
by  his  publicity  manager  never  to  men- 
tion the  Majestic  by  name  without  add- 
ing, "Tlie  world's  largest  ship."  The 
new  White  Star  .^hip  is  certainly  thai, 
for  she  is  9')6  feet  long  and  her  gross 
tonnage  is  '.6,000,  which  is  2,000  tons  in 


excess  of  the  Leviathan — a  name  wliich 
we  are  glad  to  know  is  not  to  be 
changed  because  of  President  Harding's 
good  taste  and  good  sense. 

Some  other  superlatives  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  Majestic  as  well  as 
"big;"  she  carries  comfort  over  into  the 
domain  of  extreme  luxury;  her  public 
rooms  are  more  spacious  than  even 
those  of  her  young  sister  the  Homeric; 
she  consumes  eight  hundred  tons  of  oil 
a  day  in  her  twelvescore  furnaces;  she 
has  the  power  of  a  hundred  thousand 
horses;  she  has  nine  steel  decks,  eleva- 
tors, an  extensive  swimming-pool,  and  is 
surpassed  by  none  of  her  big  rivals  in 
decorative  art.  Moreover,  her  first  voy- 
age, in  which  no  special  effort  was  made 
for  speed,  averaged  nearly  23  knots  per 
hour  and  at  times  exceeded  25i/2  knots, 
from  which  her  admirers  are  beginning 
to  predict  that  her  speed  may  come  to 
equal  her  bigness  and  her  luxury.  They 
even  speculate  as  to  the  possibility  of 
her  wresting  the  transatlantic  time  rec- 
ord from  the  Cunarder  Mauretania, 
which  has  long  been  in  the  speed  su- 
premacy and  in  one  run  from  Daunt's 
Rock  Lightship  to  Sandy  Hook  main- 
tained an  average  speed  of  26.06  knots 
for  four  days  ten  hours  and  forty-one 
minutes. 

Seagoers  and  sailors  are  inclined  to 
prefer  the  fine  lines  of  the  old  time  and 
smaller  ocean-goer  to  those  of  the  new 
giants;  even  the  Majestic's  captain.  Sir 
Bertram  Hayes,  at  tlie  luncheon  already 
referred  to,  dropped  a  side  remark  of 
that  kind  in  his  speech  accepting  con- 
gratulations on  his  first  voyage  and  his 
fme  ship.  But,  if  less  delicate  of  line, 
the  new  big  fellows  (if  one  may  call  a 
ship  a  fellow)  assuredly  have  massive- 
ness  and  impressi\eness,  and  their  very 
bigness  adds  to  their  possibilities  of 
pleasure-giving.  There  is  always  room 
for  two  classes  of  steamships  to  suit  two 
classes  of  traNelers — those  who  want  the 
last  word  in  hotel-like  luxury  and  pay 
for  it,  and  those  who  want  comfort  at 
moderate  cost.    This  year's  bookings  to 


Europe  from  America  have  been  taken 
up  eagerly  by  both  classes  of  travelers. 
There  has  been  no  indication  in  this 
direction  of  hard  times  or  bad  business. 

FIRST   PURE.  THEN 
PURIFIED 

BEHIND  the  pasteurization  of  milk 
in  New  York  City,  described  by 
Mr.  Rogers  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue, there  is,  as  Mr.  Rogers  implies,  a 
story  which  he  does  not  tell. 

The  condition  under  which  the  milk 
used  by  little  children  as  well  as  adults 
in  the  metropolis  was  produced,  trans- 
ported, and  distributed  twenty  years 
ago  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day.  Lit- 
tle or  no  supervision  w;is  given  by  the 
city  authorities,  or  by  any  one  else  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  con- 
ditions on  the  farms  which  produced 
the  milk.  The  cows  on  a  farm  might  be 
diseased,  the  stable  might  be  filthy,  the 
handling  of.  the  milk  might  be  careless. 
There  was  very  little  control  of  the 
methods  of  transportation.  Some  of  the 
milk  which  came  from  sources  forty 
hours  distant — some  of  it,  in  fact,  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Canada — might  be 
allowed  to  remain  during  much  of  its 
journey  in  a  temperature  in  which 
liarmful  germs  would  flourish.  When 
the  milk  reached  the  city,  it  was  dis- 
tributed by  methods  which  often  not 
only  permitted  the  germs  in.  it  to  de- 
velop but  made  it  inevitable  that  it 
would  be  tainted  by  new  impurities. 

Under  such-conditions,  the  little  child 
which' depended  for  its  food  upon  tliis 
milk  was  helpless  against  daily  peril, 
and  adults  were  without  means  of  know- 
ing whether  the  milk  supply  they  were 
giving  to  their  children  and  using  for 
themselves  was  a  food  or  a  poison. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  pub- 
lic-.spirited  citizens  there  was  formed, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
-Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  in  1907  what  was  known 
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as  the  New  York  Milk  Committee.  The 
members  of  this  Committee  were  all 
xoliinteers,  serving  without  remunera- 
tion. Of  this  (.'ommittee  at  I  hat  time 
Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  later  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  was 
chairman.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Great  pressure  was  brought  upon  that 
Committee  to  have  it  advocate  as  a  pol- 
icy the  pasteurization  of  the  city's  milk 
supply.  It  was  shown  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  pasteurization 
would  destroy  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  impurities  in  the  milk,  and  those 
who  were  impressed  by  the  results  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Straus's  noble  philanthropy 
which  provided  niilk  stations  where 
mothers  could  get  pasteurized  milk  for 
their  babies  were  puzzled  because  the 
Committee  did  not  at  once  agitate  for 
municipal  pasteurization.  There  was  of 
course  an  element  in  the  city  which  was 
ready  to  obstruct  any  reform  on  the 
grounds  of  expense,  but  that  element 
had  little  effective  influence  in  retarding 
measures  for  improving  the  city's  milk 
supply.  The  reason  why  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  at  first  urge  pasteurization 
was  that  if  a  dirty  supply  were  pas- 
teurized the  city  would  acquire  a  sense 
of  security  that  would  make  it  seem 
unnecessary  to  have  the  supply  made 
clean.  The  time  for  pasteurization  was 
not  to  arrive  until  the  city  exercised  its 
authority  to  insist  that  its  milk  supply 
should  first  be  protected  against  dirt 
and  germs.  So  the  Committee  set  itself 
to  Avork  to  develop  methods  for  cleaning 
up. 

In  this  early  process  of  educating  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  civic  authorities  to 
tlie  need  of  inspection  and  control  of  the 
milk  supply  for  insuring  its  cleanliness 
from  start  to  finish  no  one  gave  more 
practical  services  than  Mr.  Loton  Hor- 
ton.  As  Mr.  Rogers  says,  Mr.  Horton 
has  done  service  in  working  out  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  commercial  pasteuri- 
zation, but  we  hope  that  his  service 
during  those  earlier  days  in  seeing  that 
the  milk  which  he  now  pasteurizes 
should  come  to  the  city  clean  will  not 
be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

There  may  be  farmers  to-day  who  re- 
sent the  city's  a.ssumption  of  power  to 
tell  them  how  to  care  for  their  cows, 
liow  to  milk  them,  and  how  to  handle 
the  milk;  but  the  intelligent  farmer  to- 
day recognizes  that  because  of  the  city's 
supervision  the  dairy  business  is  on  a 
l)asis  of  stability  that  it  could  never 
otherwise  have  obtained. 

To-day  the  wlioie  milk  supply  of  New 
York  City  even  before  it  is  pasteurized 
is  a  more  healthful  food  than  any  city's 
milk  supply  was  a  generation  ago.  This 
is  liPpauHP  Ihei'e  were  men  wiio  believed 


that  dirty  milk  wa.s  unfit  food,  whether 
pasteurized  or  not. 

The  New  York  City  mother  wiio  gives 
what  is  known  as  (Jrade  H  Pasteurized 
Milk  to  her  child  can  feel  safer  than 
even  the  farm  wife  who  gives  to  her 
child  the  milk  from  the  farm's  own 
cows.  Because  of  the  regulations  en- 
forced by  the  municipal  authorities, 
New  York  City  milk  has  a  known  pro- 
portion of  butter  fat,  it  is  as  clean  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  for  a  milk  supply 
to  be,  and  whatever  enemy  has  found 
lodgment  in  it  has  been  rendered  harm- 
less. It  is  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of 
production,  inspection,  selection,  and 
purification,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  well-balanced  of  foods, 
but  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well. 

ERXE.ST  Hamlin  Abbott. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

THE  nomination  by  direct  primary 
of  Gifford  Pinchot  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Governorship  of 
Pennsylvania  recalls  the  intere.sting  and 
dramatic  days  of  the  Progressive  party, 
of  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
founder  and  the  leader.  The  contest  in 
Pennsylvania  was  one  between  the 
Independents  or  Progressives  with  Mr. 
Pinchot  as  their  candidate  and  the 
Republican  organization  with  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State,  Mr.  George  E. 
Alter,  as  their  candidate.  The  organi- 
zation was  so  strong  in  Philadelphia  and 
in  Pittsburgh  that  it  believed  it  could 
overcome  any  majority  for  Mr.  Pinchot 
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in  the  rural  districts.  But  William 
Flinn,  tlie  old  organization  war  horse 
and  Republican  boss  in  Pittsburgh,  who 
followed  Theodore  Roosevelt  out  of  the 
Republican  party  and  into  the  Progress- 
ive party,  so  successfully  supported  Mr. 
Pinchot  that  the  supposed  majority  for 
the  regular  organization  was  cut  down 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  by 
a  surprising  amount. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  nomination  assures  his 
election,  and  means  that  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  standards  of  honor  and  integrity. 
The  partnership  in  this  extraordinary 
primary  campaign  between  Gifford  Pin- 
chot and  William  Flinn  is  an  illustration 
of  loyalty  and  the  possibilities  of  a  union 
of  practical  politics  with  high  Idealism 
which  has  for  those  who  know  the  two 
men  an  element  of  romanticism. 

Gifford  Pinchot  is  the  founder  and  the 
personification  of  the  conservation  mo\e- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1889;  went 
abroad  and  studied  forestry  in  Europe; 
and,  coming  back,  began  the  first  scien- 
tific forestry  work  ever  undertaken  in 
this  country  on  the  great  estate  of  Bilt- 
more,  in  North  Carolina.  He  entered 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1897 
under  the  McKinley  Administration,  and 
in  1901,  under  President  Roosevelt,  was 
made  Chief  of  -the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
In  his  autobiography  Mr.  Roosevelt 
states  that  he  had  become  interested  in 
forestry  while  Governor  and  that  he  even 
then  corresponded  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Pinchot.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  became 
President,  Mr.  Pinchot  laid  before  him 
the  plans  for  a  great  National  conserva- 
tion movement,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
up  with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm. 
The  conservation  movement  meant  not 
merely  the  saving  of  our  National  For- 
ests, but  the  conserving  of  all  kinds  of 
National  efficiency,  including  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  man  and  woman  power 
of  the  country.  It  is  this  conservation 
in  its  broadest  sense  which  Mr.  Pinchot 
represents.  He  is  not  interested  merely 
in  trees,  but  in  the  farmers,  the  farm 
women,  the  farm  children,  and  the  little 
red  schoolhouses  of  the  country. 

He  has  been  in  so  many  lively  politi- 
cal and  administ rati^ e  controversies  and 
(•onflicts  (hiring  his  official  life  that  a 
good  many  people  have  a  wrong  idea  of 
his  pugnacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  do  a 
thing  he  does  it  no  matter  what  friend- 
ships may  be  broken  nor  what  feelings 
may  be  hurt.  But  personally  he  is  one 
of  (he  sweetest-tempered,  most  friendly, 
most  sympathetic,  and  most  unassuming 
of  men.  He  combines  in  rather  an  un- 
usual fashion  some  of  the  qualities  of 
,St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Richard  Cwwr 
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de  Lion.  It  is  just  possible  tliat  lie 
will  have  a  harder  time  with  Pennsyl- 
vania than  Pennsylvania  will  have  witli 
him,  because  his  standards  and  abilities 
are  so  high  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
for  him  to  be  patient  with  the  defects 
and  lack  of  energy  in  the  average  man 
and  woman.  But  he  is  certainly  not 
going  to  be  an  unpractical  idealist  as 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  for  he  has 
had  long  administrative  experience  and 
has  shown  great  administrative  capacity. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  Pennsylvania  and 
the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  that  the  Republicans  of 
Pennsylvania  have  chosen  such  a  man 
to  be  their  standard-bearer. 

IS  THERE  NO  PRO- 
TECTION? 

WHEN  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided,  as  we  reported 
last  week,  that  the  Federal 
Child  Labor  Law  was  unconstitutional, 
it  decided  something  more  than  the 
question  of  child  labor. 

Perhaps,  in  the  light  of  its  previous 
decisions,  the  present  decision  was  in- 
evitable. A  former  law  had  excluded 
from  inter-State  commerce  goods  made 
in  factories  employing  children  contrary 
to  provisions  embodied  in  the  law.  This 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared to  be  invalid,  because  not  within 
the  Constitutional  powers  of  Congress. 
Then  the  framers  of  that  law  decided  to 
undertake  to  employ  the  taxing  powers 
of  Congress  to  the  same  end,  and  there- 
fore drafted  a  measure  which  laid  a  tax 
upon  such  goods  as  the  former  law  had 
declared  non-transportable.  As  the  lay- 
man understands  it,  it  is  on  the  ground 
that  this  attempt  to  use  the  taxing 
power  is  but  a  subterfuge  to  prevent 
child  labor,  and  that  the  business  of 
regulating  or  preventing  child  labor  is 
not  within  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Congress,  but  is  reserved  to  the  States, 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  witli 
the  voice  of  Chief  Justice  Taft,  has 
rendered  this  law  void  also.  It  is  rea- 
sonable, it  seems  to  us,  and  we  think 
it  will  seem  to  most  people,  to  conclude 
that  if  Congress  has  no  power  to  exclude 
child-made  goods  from  inter-State  com- 
merce it  has  no  power  to  put  the  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  them.  The  power  to  tax 
is  power  to  destroy,  and  if  destruction 
by  direct  prohibition  is  unconstitutional, 
destruction  by  taxation  would  seem  to 
he  unconstitutional  likewise. 

If  this  was  only  a  question  of  child 
saving,  the  problem  left  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  seem 
to  be  insoluble.  We  must  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  thing.s  which  the  Na- 
tion as  a  nation  cannot  do.   Among  the 


dearest  of  human  rights,  there  are  many, 
including  the  right  to  life  itself,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  in- 
trusted to  the  protection,  not  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  of  the  States.  The  fact  that 
the  right  to  childhood  is  a  precious  right 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  must  be 
safeguarded  by  the  laws  of  the  Nation. 

There  is,  however,  a  right  which  un- 
der this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  not  to  be  safeguarded. 

South  Carolina,  let  us  suppose,  has  an 
enlightened  child  labor  law.  The  fact 
that  it  has  not  such  a  law  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  supposing  that  it  has.  It 
may  have  some  day,  and  we  hope  it 
will;  and  when  it  does  it  will  find  itself 
in  this  case.  The  result  of  that  law  is 
that  the  cost  of  labor  in  its  manufac- 
tures is  higher  in  South  Carolina  than 
it  is.  in  the  neighboring  State,  let  us 
say,  of  Georgia.  What  can  South  Caro- 
lina do?  If  it  were  a  fully  sovereign 
nation,  it  could  protect  itself  against  the 
unfair  competition  of  Georgia  by  levy- 
ing a  tariff  to  cover  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production.  By  the  Constitution, 
however,  it  is  prohibited  from  doing 
that.  So  South  Carolina  appeals  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  says:  "You 
forbid  me  to  protect  myself;  therefore  I 
appeal  for  protection  to  you.  Forbid 
the  goods  of  ^Georgia,  made  cheap  by 
child  labor,  to  go  across  my  frontier,  or 
else  put  a  tax  upon  them  that  will  do 
what  I  would  do  by  a  protective  tariff." 
And  now  the  Supreme  Court  says:  "No. 
You  cannot  protect  yourself,  and  you 
cannot  be  protected  by  Congress.  You 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  having  been 
enlightened.  You  have  to  suffer  because 
you  choose  to  safeguard  children's 
rights.  The  privilege  of  enacting  child 
labor  legislation  is  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  it  is  to  be  exercised  by  them 
at  their  industrial  peril." 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  for 
every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy.  What 
is  the  remedy  for  this  wrong?  We 
wish  .some  Constitutional  authority,  who 
could  speak  with  the  same  assurance 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken, 
would  tell  us  what  it  is. 

PAINTINGS  AND 
PEOPLE 

THERE  are  a  great  many  excellent 
paintings  in  the  world.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  excellent  peo- 
ple. The  two  ought  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  pic- 
tures hang  unseea  in  artists'  studios  or 
are  stacked  in  piles  awaiting  those 
hopeful  moments  when  they  are  inserted 
one  after  another  in  the  artist's  best 
exhibition   frame,   on  the  great  easel 


in  the  corner  of  his  studio.  Only  too 
often,  as  artists  know,  the  procession  of 
pictures  marches  back  to  its  stack  again 
without  any  break  in  its  ranks.  The 
studio  visitor  may  have  greatly  desired 
to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  one  of  the 
briefly  glimpsed  pictures.  But  there  are 
certain  formalities  in  this  material 
world  which  must  be  attended  to  before 
such  a  consummation  can  be  realized. 
The  most  important  element  in  these 
formalities  consists  in  the  passing  of  a 
check  from  the  observer  of  art  to  the 
creator  thereof.  But  checks  do  not  grow 
on  bushes,  nor  are  there  trees,  in  this 
climate  at  least,  which  fruit  with  three- 
square-meals-a-day.  Both  of  these  facts 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
would-be  consumer  and  the  producer  of 
art.  There  are  many  more  people  who 
like  paintings  than  have  the  money  to 
buy  them. 

So  far  as  we  know,  one  of  The 
Outlook's  friends  has  pioneered  in  an 
effort  to  solve  this  problem — a  problem 
which  possibly  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
Phidias.  Not  long  since  an  artist  of  his 
acquaintance  dropped  in  for  an  eve- 
ning's chat.  They  started  discussing 
the  market  for  pictures,  and  our  friend 
took  the  artist  to  task  for  his  lack  of 
business  acumen. 

"The  trouble  with  you  artists,"  he 
said,  "is  that  you  are  a  lot  of  misers. 
You  are  like  men  who  hoard  their 
money  in  an  old  sock  stuffed  away  in 
the  eaves.  You  ought  to  make  your 
capital  productive.  Now  take  your  own 
case.  You  have  twenty  or  thirty  pic- 
tures piled  up  in  your  studio,  and  I'll 
wager  you  won't  sell  more  than  three  or 
four  during  the  coming  year.  Why 
don't  you  rent  the  things  and  let  them 
bring  you  in  an  income  instead  of  doing 
nothing  but  collecting  Al  samples  of 
New  York  dust?" 

"That's  a  grand  idea,"  said  the  artist, 
"but  who  would  we  rent  them  to?"  Lest 
the  eagle  eyes  of  The  Outlook's  proof- 
readers modify  the  foregoing  sentence 
by  adding  an  "m"  to  who,  the  editors  of 
The  Outlook  wish  to  state  that  the  artist 
did  use  the  nominative  form  and,  in  the 
interests  of  that  strict  accuracy  for 
which  we  hope  we  are -famous,  the  "m" 
must  remain  mute.  The  artist  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  generally,  we  believe, 
uses  correct  grammar,  but  we  should 
recollect  that  his  excitement  at  his 
friend's  proposition  was  doubtless  in- 
tense. This  moot  question  being  set- 
tled, let  us  return  to  the  friend. 

"I  will,"  said  the  friend,  with  all  the 
responsiveness  of  one  of  the  chief  par- 
ticipants in  the  .story  of  cock-robin.  "I 
will.  Send  me  down  that  painting  I 
looked  at  yesterday  and  I'll  give  you  six 
per  cent  of  your  asking  price  for  the 
privilege  of  hanging  it  on  my  walls  for 
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a  year.  I'll  insure  it,  and  if  I  like  it 
after  living  with  it  I  may  buy  it  when 
the  year  is  through.  Or  I  may  rent  an- 
other picture  from  you  when  the  year  is 
up.  Whichever  I  do,  you  will  be  earning 
six  per  cent  on  your  investment  of 
brains,  and  that  is  more  than  some  peo- 
ple get  out  of  I  he  stock  market." 

The  idea  seems  to  have  possibilil ies. 
At  the  rate  which  this  story  suggests,  a 
man  might  have  a  very  well  known  pic- 
ture in  his  hotise  foi'  a  year  for  less  than 
the  upkeep  cost  of  an  automobile.  He 


might  have  an  illusli-ious  painting  in 
his  house  for  the  week-end  for  a  com- 
paratively small  sum.  On  such  an  oc- 
casion he  might  issue  cards  to  his 
friends  announcing  that — 

Mr.  John  K.  Jonrsi 
iriU  rrcrirr  al  liis  lionif 

on  111  I' 
second  Tlnnsrldi/  in  Jinir 

an<l  in  (he  lower  left-hand  corner  of  these 
cards  of  invilalion  ha\e  inscribed — 
'I'u  iHCfl  Sif  JosJitiii  JRcjinohlH 


Such  an  invitation  would  of  course  in- 
volve the  co-operation  of  art  dealers, 
who,  we  ha\  e  noticed,  are  not  averse  to 
earning  an  honest  penny.  But  perhaps 
the  plan  is  most  applicable  to  modern 
art.  It  would  put  the  best  of  to-day's 
paintings  in  reach,  at  least,  of  the 
comfortably  well-to-do,  and  the  leaders 
in  the  second  flight  within  the  reach  of 
almost  any  one  who  owns  a  Ford.  As 
Henry  knows,  this  would  include  a  large 
ma,iority  of  the  population  of  the  United 
.States. 


A  CITY  STREET 

BY  HARRY  LEE 


r¥^HAT  there  were  trees 
X    In  Orchard  Street, 
Song  birds  upon  the  bough, 
Blue  violets  among  the  grass. 
Seems  past  believing  now. 


But  even  so  in  Orchard  Street 
They  know  tliat  May  has  come — 
By  window-sill  and  crowded  f  toop 
Bee-like,  the  voices  hum. 


in 

A  flower  wagon  trundles  by, 
A  hurdy-gurdy  plays. 
And  beauty  comes  to  spirits  there 
In  many  mystic  ways. 

IV 

For  there  are  dreams  in  Orchard  Street 
And  cooling  winds  and  rain — 
And  love  and  pity  and  the  peace 
That  follows  after  pain. 


And  fluttering  hosts  of  children  there. 
P'ragile  and  pale  and  .sweet — 
Ah,  beauty  finds  a  fadeless  May 
In  barren  Orchard  Street! 


A  PILGRIM  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGION 

BY  HARRY  HIBSCHMAN,  LL.  D. 


IT  was  the  morning  set  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coal  strike,  and  I 
was  sharing  a  seat  in  the  stuffy 
smoking-car  with  a  salesman  traveling 
for  a  shoe  concern.  As  the  train  twisted 
around  through  the  mountains,  follow- 
ing an  inky  stream,  with  here  and  there 
a  pond  of  black  slime  and  everywhere 
luige  banks  of  culm,  he  complained  of 
tiie  timidity  of  the  merchants  and  tiie 
slinmess  of  his  orders;  and,  typical  of 
his  kind,  he  needed  only  a  listener  to 
swing  into  an  airing  of  his  views  re- 
garding the  strike. 

"See  lho.se  black  piles  out  there,"  he 
said,  bitterly;  "that  stuff's  been  lying 
lliere  for  twenty  years  or  more,  but  they 
are  washing  it  over  and  mixing  it  with 
I  he  good  coal,  so  that  for  every  ton  of 
coal  I  buy  in  Philadelphia  I  get  ten  per 
cent  of  that  dirt  and  slate.  But  what 
can  you  do  about  it?  Tliere's  only  one 
place  to  get  hard  coal,  and  you  take 
what  you  can  get  and  pay  the  price." 
"Whom  do  the  merclianis  sympathize 


with?  W'hy,  the  miners,  of  course.  They 
know  the  truth  about  the  business. 
They  know  what  kind  of  life  the  miner 
leads;  they  know  that  he  only  works 
three  or  four  days  a  week;  they  know 
that  his  wages  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  price  of  coal;  and  they  know  the 
operators.  I  haven't  a  customer  who 
doesn't  want  the  miners  to  win." 

A  few  hours  later  I  sat  in  a  barber's 
chair.  One  question  was  enough  to  start 
him  going. 

"Do  I  know  anything  about  the 
strike?  Well,  I  guess,  yes.  My  father- 
in-law's  an  engineer  at  one  of  the  mines. 
He's  worked  there  fifteen  years;  and  I 
was  raised  right  here  myself.  Say,  man. 
I  know  this  mix-up  from  the  surface  to 
the  deepest  workings.  And  the  miners 
are  getting  all  the  dirt  in  the  deal.  The 
contractor  makes  good  money  some- 
limes,  and  when  tiie  bosses  give  out  the 
figures  it  looks  big.  But  they  don't  tell 
about  (he  many  who  make  miu'li  less. 


And  they  don't  tell  about  the  danger, 
neither.  For  the  contractor's  work  is 
robbin' — reniovin'  the  pillars;  and,  you 
take  it  from  me,  that's  chancy  work.  He 
has  to  pay  his  helpers  whether  he  makes 
it  or  not.  He  takes  the  risk  and  de- 
serves to  make  something. 

"How  much?  Oh,  a  laborer  gets  about 
four  se\enty-flve  a  day  underground  and 
about  four  fifteen  abo\e  ground.  But 
they  only  average  about  four  days  a 
week.  You  can't  bring  up  a  family  on 
that;  and  lots  of  tlieui  get  along  only 
because  (hey  have  daughters  in  tiie  fac- 
tories. I'-or  instance,  my  wife's  sister 
snakes  liome  an  average  of  eighteen 
dollars  a  week.  Her  folks  don't  need  it 
like  some  of  the  rest,  hut  nuiny  couldn't 
get  along  without  it. 

"More  expensive  to  mine  now!  Who 
says  so?  Why,  just  think  a  moment. 
They  used  to  run  their  cars  with  mule 
power,  and  one  mule  hauled  at  most 
two  three-ton  wagons.  But  now  an  elec- 
tric   motor    pulls    fifteen    to  eighteen 
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"SEIC  TIIOSK  1;LA<  K  piles  out  TIlliUE!     TUEY  ARE  WA.SHING  THAT  STUFK  OVER  AND 

Juxi.NCi  r  r  WITH  i;ooD  coai.,  so  that  for  eveky  ton  of  coal  i  buy  i  get  ien  per 

<  E.\T  OF  THAT  DIRT  AND  SLATIC" 


loaded  cars  or  perliaps  twenty-five  emp- 
ties: and  just  imagine  how  mucli  faster 
tliey  go!  More  expensive!  That's  sure 
the  bunk." 

I  called  on  a  banker  next.  After  dis- 
cussing other  tilings,  I  asked,  as  if  but 
casually  interested,  "By  the  way,  what 
is  the  right  or  wrong  of  this  strike?" 

"The  same  story  as  everywliere  else." 
lie  answered  promptly  and  with  the  ut- 
most assurance.  "Labor,  spoiled  during 
the  war,  is  trying  to  hold  up  the  owners 
and  the  public,  which  always  pays  the 
bill." 

"But  what  about  the  claim  of  forced 
idleness  and  consequent  low  yearly 
average?"  I  inquired. 

"It  isn't  true  here,"  was  the  answer. 
"During  the  last  five  or  six  years  work 
in  this  section  has  been  comparatively 
steady.  The  men  have  had  about  all  the 
employment  they  wanted.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  take  many  more 
lioHdays  than  most  of  us.  They  have 
all  sorts  of  church  holidays  in  addition 
to  the  others.  For  instance,  they  never 
work  on  Monday  after  Easter.  And  to- 
day they  wouldn't  lia\e  worked  even  if 
there  had  been  no  strike.  They  would 
have  observed  it  as  the  day  on  which 
the  eight-hour  day  went  into  effect  in 
the  mines.  And  so  it  goes.  They  have 
a\eraged  at  least  five  days  a  week  in 
this  district.  That's  five  eight-hour 
days.  Now  they  are  asking  five  six-hour 
days  for  the  whole  industry  at  the  same 
pay. 

"As  to  -what  they  are  earning,"  he 
continued,  "I'm  in  a  position  to  know 
something  about  that.  And  I  tell  you 
they  are  doing  well.  If  you  doubt  it, 
look  around  on  the  street  to-morrow  at 
church  time,  and  you'll  see  the  same 
clothes  you  would  on  Fifth  Avenue 
or  on  Chestnut  Street.  The  contract 
miner's  checks  are  hardly  ever  under 
eighty  dollars  for  two  weeks,  and  they 
are  often  as  high  as  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
.\n  outside  laborer  gets  about  five  dol- 
lars. Underground  he  gets  about  .six. 
.\nd  that's  the  minimum.  Every  one 
else  gets  from  that  on  up;  and  seven 
and  a  half  to  ten  dollars  is  more  nearly 
right  for  loaders  and  others. 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  business  i.s 
that  the  miners  are  insisting  on  dealing 
with  the  coal  industry  as  a  whole.  Not 
only  is  there  a  great  difference  between 
the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous 
indu.stries,  but  there  are  marked  differ- 
ences in  different  sections  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions.  These  should  be  consid- 
ered in  fixing  wages  and  conditions  of 
work.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
general  consuming  public  to  have  the 
whole  industry  administered  and  regu- 
lated on  one  common  basis.  Under  that 
system  the  public  pays  according  to  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  poorer  and 
more  expensive  mines  and  gets  service 
according  to  tlie  standard  of  the  least 
efficient  workmen. 

"Another  thing  to  he  remembered  is 
that  it  is  as  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
iij)»'r!itr)rs  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  men  not 


to  lia\e  the  mines  idle,  for  the  pumps 
musi  be  kept  going  just  the  same,  and 
the  workings  nuist  be  kept  cleared  and 
in  a  condition  of  safety.  About  twenty 
tons  of  water  must  be  handled  for  every 
Ion  of  coal  even  when  operating.  That 
water  is  there  just  the  same  to  be 
pumped  on  days  when  no  coal  is  mined. 
All  that  goes  into  the  price  of  coal.  And 
the  operators  are  not  making  an  un- 
reasonable profit." 

From  the  bank  I  went  to  the  office  of 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers,  making  the 
excuse  that  I  wanted  to  use  his  library, 
being  myself  a  limb  of  the  law.  After 
I  had  been  digging  around  a  while,  he 
sat  down  with  me  and  of  his  own  voli- 
tion brought  up  the  subject  of  the  strike. 
When  I  quoted  the  banker,  he  laughed 
and  connnented : 

"Well,  we  would  hardly  call  him  a  dis- 
interested witness,  for  he  owns  a  lot  of 
stock  in  one  of  the  non-union  districts 
of  West  Virginia.  Still,  there  is  much 
truth  in  what  he  said.  The  miners  in 
this  section  have  been  making  fairly 
good  money  and  certainly  do  not  need 
an  increase.  In  fact,  1  am  satisfied  they 
don't  expect  it,  and  only  asked  for  it  to 
have  something  to  dicker  with.  They 
would  accept  the  old  rate  quickly  enough. 

"But  it  isn't  simply  a  question  of  good 
wages  according  to  the  general  standard. 
You've  got  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
miner's  life  is  short.  Have  you  ever 
had  asthma?  Well,  no  man  can  expect 
to  work  in  the  coal  mines  twenty  years 
without  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  because  of  the  black  dust  he 
has  to  breathe  every  minute  he  is  on 
the  job.  And  then  there  are  many  other 
dangers.  Perhaps  you  noticed  the  crip- 
ple half  lying  on  the  sidewalk  just  abo\e 
this  builfling — a  pitiful  object,  footless, 
with  one  hand  gone,  and   half  blind. 


That's  Exhibit  No.  1.  Walk  down  to  the 
post  office,  and  you  will  pass  two  more. 
Tliey  are  victims  of  the  mine.s,  and  the 
risk  was  their  own.  They  received  no 
compensation.  As  a  lawyer  I  am  rather 
calloused,  I  presume;  but  I  tell  you  that 
I'm  convinced  that  any  man  who  takes 
the  chances  with- his  life  and  limbs  that 
the  coal  miner  does,  certain  at  be.st  to 
shorten  his  years  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent, deserves  the  highest  pay  and,  in 
addition,  that  the  industry  take  care  of 
him  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work. 

"One  thing  that  stands  to  the  discredit 
of  the  operators,  in  my  opinion,"  he 
continued,  "is  the  fact  that  they  shun 
publicity.  If  it  is  a  fact,  as  they  claim, 
that  the  price  of  coal  is  high  because  of 
the  wages  paid,  why  don't  they  produce 
the  records?  Living  right  here  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  my  profession 
for  many  years,  I  have  never  seen  posi- 
tive evidence  of  whether  they  are  mak- 
ing money  or  losing.  But  my  guess  is 
that  they  have  made  enormous  profits. 
If  not,  why  don't  they  let  us  see  the 
books?" 

On  my  way  to  the  station  I  passed  a 
bootblack  stand  and  climbed  into  the 
chair.  While  I  sat  there  some  passer-by 
called  the  energetic  shiner  "Tony."  So 
as  I  paid  him,  I  asked,  "What  do  you 
think  about  the  strike,  Tony?" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he 
answered,  "One  damn  fina  leetla  Apreela 
Fool  joke!" 

I  wot  Tony  was  right.  But  the  law- 
yer's words  implied  the  real  need  of  the 
occasion — it  is,  light  in  the  dark  places. 

Unless  coal  property  counts  more  than 
humanity,  unless  a  part  is  mightier 
tlian  the  whole,  unless  the  Government 
is  impotent — let  Congress  get  the  facts, 
tlic  truth,  and  then  wt. 
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AS   IT   FELL   UPON   A  DAY 


A  MAY  DAY 

LABOR 
PROCKSSION 
IN  LONDON 

The  picUirr  gi^'i'S 
;i  view  ot  tho  labor 
lirooi'.s.sion  along  tho 
Tluimes  Embaiikiiiont , 
with  a  huge  portrait 
<)[  Trotsky  in  the 
lead  and  with  Coin- 
luiinist  bunnirs  fol- 
lowing, indicating  the 
popularity  of  Social- 
ism and  CoMitnunisni 
among  the  labor  cle- 
ment in  L.ondui> 


\Vide  World  Photos 


POLICE 
AUTOMOBILE 
IN  PARIS 
EQUIPPED 
WITH  A  RADIO 
OUTFIT 

The  operator  is  bii.s> 
at  his  instrument  in 
the  interior  of  tin 
car,  while  the  an- 
tenna may  be  seen 
aloft  at  the  back. 
The  view  is  taken  at 
the  rear  of  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral, 
which  is  seen  In  the 
background,  over  the 
I'ont  de  rArchevgch/' 


IN   THE  MERRY 


MONTH    OF  MAY" 

— Ilichdid  liui  n/icld. 


AN  IRISH 
I-ABOR 

rnocEssTON 

IN  FAVOR 
OF  PEACK 

As  a  protest  against 
factional  war,  tlif 
Iristi  I.aljor  Party 
called  a  national  st  rike 
in  Southern  Ireland  :i 
few  weeks  ago.  For 
line  day  there  was  a 
loiiiplete  stoppage  of 
work.  There  were 
no  trains,  no  tele- 
graph or  teUplionc 
terviee,  anil  a  Dail 
Eireann  meeting  that 
was  seheduled  for  th'' 
following  day  had  to 
bi-  po.stpont<l,  as  the 
members  could  not 
travel.  The  photo- 
graph shows  a  view 
of  a  demonstration 
in  .sympathy  with  the 
movement  against  fac- 
tional fighting  march- 
ing through  O'Conntll 
i^ti-ett.  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Irish  capital 


Wide  AVorld  Photos 


CHICAGO 
ROUNDS  UP 
GUNMEN  IN 
LABOR  WAR 

More  th.\n  two  hun- 
dred suspects,  includ- 
ing labor  leaders, 
wi-re  arroste<l  in  Chi- 
cago following  the 
killing  of  poliiemon 
at  the  hands  of  gun- 
men. The  photograph 
shows  a  patrol  wagon 
being  emptied  of  its 
load  of  suspects  at 
the    detective  bure.iu 


Ac    A .  1  'lioto.'s 


TEN-HOUR  DAYS  FOR  PLANTS 

BY  LEWIS  EDWIN  THEISS 


A   lUOl'ICAL  SOnCIIUM 

Left  (o  right,  c7;posr(l  to  ten-hour  iliiy.  thhtocii-hDUr  ilay,  uiul  full  summer  day  K'Ugth. 
Having  always  been  acrustoiiuil  .to  slmrt  days,  this  plant  not  only  is  provcnloll  from 
nowcrin^  liut  i\rn  growth  is  yreatly  chcfUod  by  Iho  long  sunnni  i-  day  of  our  hUitudc. 
Note  that  this  plant  comes  from  a  \ery  hot  region,  hence  ft  cannot  be  the  e.\cessi\e  heat 
of  our  sunnner  days  uhioli  interferes  with  growth 


WE  have  it  on  the  b*st  of  author- 
ity that  we  are  to  know  the 
truth  and  tlie  truth  is  to  set  us 
free.  But  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
our  idea  of  what  that  freedom  means 
is  as  yet  quite  as  nebulous  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  itself.  The  fact  is  that 
only  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
have  we  known  much  about  the  truth. 

A  little  while  ago  Watt  observed  that 
steam  had  power  to  lift  the  lid  of  a  tea- 
kettle, and  as  a  result  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  truth  to-day  we  post  o'er  land  and 
sea  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  in  con- 
veyances palatial.  Some  time  later  an- 
other observer  noted  the  fact  that  gaso- 
line under  compression  will  explode; 
and  as  a  result  of  that  man's  comprehen- 
sion of  the  trutli  to-day  we  ramble  the 
earth  over  in  our  comfortable  motor 
cars  and  fly  through  the  air  like  birds. 
Then  some  one  else  observed  that  sounds 
move  through  the  air  in  waves;  and  be- 
cause we  knew  the  truth  we  are  free 
to-day  to  talk  to  one  another  at  great 
distances  through  empty  space.  Now 
comes  another  conception  of  truth;  and 
as  a  result  of  that  knowledge  we  are 
free  to  have  the  Christmas  poinsettia  on 
our  tables  in  August,  to  adorn  our  liv- 
ing-rooms with  iris  blooms  in  mid- 
winter, and  to  have  the  finest  of  spinach 
in  the  dead  of  summer.  Assuredly  the 
truth  is. wonderful ;  but  more  wonderful 
still  is  the  freedom  that  comes  from  it. 

When  we  think  of  all  the  truth  man 
has  discovered  concerning  agriculture  in 
the  past  half-century,  it  seems  strange 
that  not  until  now  .should  he  have 
learned  that  plants  flower  and  fruit  be- 
cause they  receive  definite  periods  of 
light  daily;  and  that  when  these  periods 
of  illumination  are  artitlcially  manipu- 
laled  we  are  free  to  have  plants  in  blo.s- 
snni  al  ))ractically  any  time  we  choose, 


even  though,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  iris 
blooming  in  winter,  such  a  thing  has 
never  been  known  before. 

We  have  long  understood  the  truth 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause. 
And  yet  until  W.  W.  Garner  and  H.  A. 
Allard,  physiologists  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  re- 
cently began  to  search  for  the  cause  that 
produced  the  effect  of  flowering  and 
fruition  in  plants  we  hacl  absolutely  no 
conception  of  the  underlying  reason  for 
this  reproductive  miracle.  As  Topsy 
just  "growed,"  so,  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us,  this  just  "happened." 

The  investigations  of  these  men  and 
their  co-workers  grew  out  of  their  ob- 
servation that,  outside  of  the  tropics, 
different  plants  almost  invariably  flower 
and  fruit  only  at  certain  definite  seasons 
of  the  year.  Thus  the  arbutus  blooms 
in  early  spring,  as  do  the  service-berry, 
the  adder's-tongue,  and  a  thousand 
other  familiar  plants,  and  almost  in- 
variably they  bloom  only  in  the  spring. 
Comes  summer,  and  with  it  blow  the 
daisy,  the  Oswego  tea,  the  day  lilies, 
zinnias,  and  others.  With  autumn  we 
find  the  asters  abloom  and  chrysanthe- 
mums and  altheas  and  witch-hazel.  And 
since  time  began,  so  far  as  we  know, 
these  plants  have  always  flowered  in 
this  order.  But  why  they  always  flow- 
ered in  this  order  we  never  even  guessed 
until  Messrs.  Garner  and  Allard  began 
to  probe  into  the  cause. 

There  are  many  plants,  like  our  com- 
mon annuals,  that  grow  for  a  season  and 
die,  root,  stock,  and  branch.  Only  if 
they  mature  seed  can  these  species  avoid 
extermination.  It  is  a  natural  conclu- 
sion, tlierefore,  that  the  entire  activities 
of  such  a  plant  are  directed  loward  this 
means  of  propagation,  all  other  growths 
being  but  secondary  to  this  means  of 


propagation.  These  scientists  tell  us 
that  this  is  not  so.  They  tell  us  that 
plants  merely  inherit  the  capacity  to 
flower  and  fruit  in  response  to  given 
conditions.  And  they  tell  us  further 
that,  lacking  these  conditions,  there  can 
be  no  flowering  or  fruiting,  even  though 
growth  should  continue  indefinitely. 

Temperature  is  not,  as  most  of  us 
would  instantly  assume,  the  ruling  fac- 
tor. To  be  sure,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  before  there  can  be  any 
growth  at  all;  and  of  course  there  is  a 
degree  of  heat  beyond  which  plant  life 
cannot  e.xist.  But,  aside  from  these 
limitations,  the  matter  of  heat  seems  to 
play  little  part  in  plant  growth  and  re- 
production. This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
tliat,  even  when  appropriate  tempera- 
tures are  provided  out  of  season,  as  a 
rule  flowers  and  fruit  fail  to  appear  ex- 
cept in  their  regular  period. 

The  common  iris,  which  ordinarily 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  will  not  bloom 
in  winter  in  the  greenhouse,  e\en  when 
the  temperature  of  May  and  June  is 
duplicated.  Again,  some  plants  that 
normally  bloom  in  the  cool  of  autumn 
will  ylso  bloom  in  the  hothouse  in  win- 
ter, showing  that  the  cool  fall  weather 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
flowering.  Such  a  plant  is  the  cosmos. 
But  behold!  if  plantings  are  made  after 
a  certain  date,  though  the  temperature 
be  even  the  year  round,  the  plants  so 
started  will  not  bloom,  but  will  continue 
to  grow  without  blossoms  until  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  the  normal  season  for  the 
cosmos  to  bloom,  meantime  reaching 
gigantic  size.  Then  flowers  will  appear. 
So  it  is  evident  that  some  cause  otlier 
than  temperature  is  responsible  for  the 
flowering  of  plants. 

In  some  way,  it  is  clear,  the  time  of 
flowering  and  fruiting  in  many  plants  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  advance  of 
tlie  seasons.  The  matter  of  heat  elimi- 
nated, there  remains  but  one  other  fac- 
tor that  changes  regularly  with  the 
advance  of  the  seasons.  That  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  daily  period  of  light.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the 
short  days  of  the  year  are  about  nine 
hours  in  length.  The  loiige.st  days  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hours.  Year  after  year  this 
change  occurs  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. December  21  is  always  a  day 
about  nine  hours  long.  June  21  invari- 
ably has  something  more  than  fifteen 
hours  of  natural  illumination.  And  any 
given  date  between  these  days  always 
has  a  given  amount  of  daylight,  year 
after  year.  On  a  given  day  it  is  ten 
liours.  Another  given  day  has  eleven 
hours.  A  third  date  has  twelve  hours  of 
darkness  and  twelve  hours  of  light.  So 
it  goes,  year  after  year. 

To  see  whether  or  not  this  \aryiii>; 
length  of  daylighl  really  plays  any  part 
in  the  flowering  and  fruition  of  plants, 
these  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  riant 
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MARYI.AXD  MAMMOTH  TOBACCO  DOF.S  NOT  FLOWER  IN  OI'R 
I.ATITI  ni;  DURING  THE   OPKN   GROWIXO    SEASON  BECAt^SE 
THE  DAYS   ARE  TOO  I.OXC 


MARYLAND  MAMMOTH   TOBACCO  FLOWERS  READILY  IN 
SUMMER  IF  THE  DAY  IS  SHORTENED  TO 
TWELVE  HOURS 


Industry  had  "dark  houses"  made, 
which  would  admit  air  freely  but  no 
light.  By  growing  plants  in  containers 
on  easily  mo\ed  trucks,  it  was  possible 
to  shift  them  into  and  out  of  the  dark 
li#use  at  will,  thus  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  dayliglit  received  by  any 
given  plant.  By  growing  duplicate 
plantings  in  permanent  outdoor  beds,  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  the  dark-house 
plants  grew  in  comparison  with  those 
growing  under  normal  conditions. 

The  soy  bean  gave  a  very  striking  re- 
action. The  variety  Peking,  for  in- 
stance, required  sixty-two  days  to  reach 
the  blossoming  stage  when  grown  nor- 
mally in  the  open.  But  the  plants  that 
spent  part  of  each  day  in  the  dark,  get- 
ting but  seven  hours  of  daylight  out  of 
each  twenty-four,  flowered  in  twenty-one 
days.  A  common  wild  aster,  which 
ordinarily  flowers  in  September,  behaved 
in  the  .same  way.  Grown  normally,  it 
required  122  days  to  blossom.  Given  but 
seven  hours  of  light  daily,  it  flowered  in 
36  days.  So  it  was  discovered  that  these 
plants  make  their  flowers  and  form 
their  fruits  at  given  times  of  the  year 
because  of  the  daylight  period  that  goes 
with  those  dates.  Approximate  that 
period  of  daily  illumination,  and  the 
plants  will  make  haste  to  bloom. 

So  were  produced  the  matured  Christ- 
mas poinsettias  in  August.  The  daily 
light  period  was  decreased  until  it  ap- 
proximated that  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, and  behold!  the  poinsettia  matured 
its  brilliant  red  bracts.  So  with  the 
chrysanthemum,  the  flower  of  fall. 
When  the  daily  light  period  was  reduced 
to  the  length  of  the  autumn  days,  be- 
hold! the  chrysanthemum  hastened  to 
bloom. 

So  it  goes  with  many,  many  plants 
that  bloom  in  the  short  days  of  the  year. 
Give  them  a  day  artificially  shortened, 
and  promptly  their  energies  are  turned 
toward  reproduction.  Necessarily  of 
course  the  shortening  of  their  growing 
period  tends  to  reduce  their  purely 
\egetative  processes  and  results  in  less- 
ened growth. 

P,u*   'A-hfil   fitiOiit   thf-  flou'f-rs,  likf  tlic 


iris,  that  normally  bloom  when  the  days 
are  longest?  Reducing  the  daylight 
period  coukl  not  and  did  not  throw  them 
into  bloom.  But  lengtiiening  the  daily 
period  of  illumination  during  the  short 
days  of  winter  did! 

Now,  there  are  many  flowers  that  we 
grow  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  in  the 
liothouse  in  winter.  But  the  iris  has 
never  been  one  of  them.'  Put  it  in  the 
liothouse  and  exactly  duplicate  the  tem- 
perature of  June,  and  the  iris  remains 
only  a  dormant  plant  of  sword-like 
leaves.  But  put  it  in  the  hothouse  in 
winter  and  lengthen  th^  daily  period  of 
illumination  to  correspond  to  the  days 
of  June,  and  lo!  the  iris  comes  to  life, 
shoots  up  a  flower  stem,  and  blooms. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Garner  and  Mr.  Allard 
did.  They  put  iris  plants  in  an  un- 
lighted  hothouse  with  the  temperature 
of  summer,  and  they  had  iris  plants  all 
winter — and  nothing  more.  But  when 
they  put  other  iris  plants  in  another  hot- 
house with  a  similar  temperature,  but 
with  more  light,  they  soon  had  flowers 
as  well  as  plants. 

•To  be  sure,  they  had  no  light  as  pow- 
erful as  the  sun  to  turn  on.  In  fact, 
they  had  only  relatively  weak  electric 
lights  to  turn  on.  These  were  strung 
overhead,  and  the  degree  of  illumina- 
tion was  only  three  to  five  candle- 
power  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  whereas 
winter  daylight  may  reach  the  intensity 
of  5,000  candle-power  or  more.    And  yet 


TPVO  yon  know  that  you  are  a 
*  ^  .stockholder  in  a  corpora- 
tion that  is  losing  $50,00(),0()()  a 
year?  Newton  Fiiessle  has  in- 
terviewed its  chief  executive 
for  The  Outlook.  The  husiness 
he  ma7iaffes  is  your  Itusiness. 
Naturally  you  will  read  Mr. 
Fuessle's  forthcomiiif^  article 
with  intei'est — self-interest. 


(his  insignificant  light  was  sufficient  to 
stir  the  iris  plants  to  life.  The  lights 
burned  from  sunset  to  midnight  each 
day. 

So  it  was  discovered  that  plants  may 
be  roughly  grouped  in  two  classes,  short- 
day  plants  and  long-day  plants,  with  a 
great  host  of  intermediates,  which  seem 
capable  of  blooming  under  quite  widely 
varying  conditions. 

This  is  the  truth.  But  what  of  the 
freedom  that  is  to  result  from  it?  Who 
can  say?  When  Marconi  succeeded  in 
flashing  his  first  message  across  the 
English  Channel,  who  could  foresee  the 
600,000  wireless  telephones  of  to-day 
and  the  millions  of  to-morrow?  Who 
ever  dreamed  of  the  nightly  clatter  in 
the  air — concert  and  lecture  and  speech 
and  opera — that  now  fills  the  nocturnal 
ether? 

When  Watt  perfected  the  steam-en- 
gine, who  ever  conceived,  even  faintly, 
the  incredibly  vast  uses  of  his  inven- 
tion— the  rushing  ocean  liner,  the  roar- 
ing express  train,  the  huge  and  endless 
factories,  all  built  on  a  steam-puffed  ket- 
tle cover? 

And  now  that  we  know,  even  so 
faintly,  the  truth  about  the  flowering 
and  fruition  of  plants,  who  shall  say 
what  freedom  may  not  come  of  it?  One 
'thing  is  certain:  It  means  a  new  race  of 
plants.  It  means  that  products  the 
world  has  never  seen  before  will  shortly 
come  into  being.  Florists  and  horticul- 
turists and  agriculturists  will  now  be 
able  to  hybridize  plants  that  could  never 
be  crossed  before  because  they  did  not 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  Now  they 
can  be  made  to  bloom  together.  Nev.' 
crosses  of  all  sorts  will  now  be  pos- 
sible. And  just  as  in  1922  we  have  the 
radio  telephone  that  was  not  even 
dreamed  of  in  1900,  so  a  quarter,  a  half 
of  a  century  hence  we  .shall  have  plants 
we  now  know  not  of,  and  we  shall  have  a 
new  agriculture  ha.sed  upon  these  plants 
and  upon  the  findings  that  investigators 
will  make  concerning  our  common  farm 
crops.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  free- 
dom, the  enlarged  life,  that  is  born  of 
truth. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  TAKES 

CONCERNING  the  question  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
there  has  been  much  talk.  College  presidents,  educa- 
tors, athletic  directors,  and  sport  writers  have  all  had 
their  say  on  this  mooted  subject.  So  far  as  The  Outlook  lias 
l;een  able  to  observe,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  opinions  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  intercollegiate  athletics — the  undergraduates  themselves. 

That  is  why  The  Outlook  offered  ten  prizes  for  the  best 
discussions  of  this  problem,  and  limited  its  contest  to  under- 
graduates of  American  colleges.  Our  hopes  of  securing 
valuable  and  repreGentati\  e  opinions  through  the  medium  of 


A  HAND   IN  THE  DISCUSSION 

this  contest  have  been  more  than  justified.  We  think  those 
who  read  the  first,  second,  and  third  prize  letters,  which 
we  published  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook,  as  well  as 
those  who  read  the  Fourth  Prize  letters,  published  in  this 
issue,  will  entirely  agree  with  us.  We  expect  to  publish  still 
another  installment  of  these  representative  letters  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Outlook. 

We  wish  that  our  public  men  could  always  keep  their  feet 
as  firmly  on  the  ground  of  common-sense  idealism  as  have 
the  majority  of  the  undergraduates  who  entered  our  athletic 
letter  contest. — Thi;  Ennous. 


A  LETTER  WHICH  BONED 
MUCH  BOOTLICK  WITH 
THE  OUTLOOK 

"/~\n,  optimism,  thy  name  is  Outlook." 

Doubtless  you  will  reap  a  volumi- 
nous harvest  of  undergraduate  opinion 
when  you  seek  it  upon  such  a  vital  sub- 
ject as  sport,  but  the  mere  idea  of  ex- 
pecting any  two  undergraduates  to  agree 
upon  any  one  subject  argues  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  editorial  college  days. 

However,  most  of  us  can  get  together 
nu  a  few  broad  generalities,  such  as  the 
following:  Athletics  means  football, 
I'.ndergraduate  opinion  means  that  of 
"iny  own  little  circle,"  and  general  col- 
lege opinion  is  that  of  "my  Alma  Mater," 
which  is  different  from  (and  therefore 
superior  to)  all  others  in  existence. 

Now,  flaunting  these  definitions,  let 
me  leap  down  into  the  arena  of  under- 
graduate opinion  and  add  my  bit  to  the 
turmoil  therein. 

First,  I'm  a  West  Pointer  (and 
prouder  of  that  title  than  I'll  ever  be  of 
any  other).  Now  here  at  the  Point  we 
have  universal  compulsory  athletics, 
and  every  cadet  plays  baseball,  basket- 
ball, lacrosse,  soccer,  tennis,  polo,  and 
hockey,  and  of  course,  football,  some 
time  during  his  career.  Since  I  have 
seen  it  in  operation  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
claim  that  the  place  of  athletics  is  that 
of  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  inferior  to  no  other  subject, 
because  it  breeds  the  good  health  which 
is  the  prerequisite  of  all  successful 
study. 

When  all  men  engage  in  a  sport,  we 
find  that  the  competition  for  the  varsity 
is  keener,  and  so  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  sport  as  such  is  redoubled.  If 
this  emphasis  is  properly  handled,  it  can 
do  no  harm,  for  strict  scholastic  require- 
ments keep  the  academic  work  from 
deteriorating.  West  Point  goes  crazy 
over  football,  but  she  doesn't  sacrifice 
lier  academic  standing  upon  its  shrine. 
Iler  enthusiasm  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  best  students  in  each  class  are 
"turned  out"  by  their  classmates  and 
often  sit  up  half  the  night  frantically 
conch ing  the  men  on  the  football  team 


during  oui'  justly  famous  (or  infamous) 
examinations. 

What  are  all  these  men  after?  Vic- 
tory? Yes,  but  only  if  fairly  won.  We 
believe  in  our  motto:  "Back  the  team — 
play  to  win — but  play  fair."  Undue  em- 
phasis upon  victory  as  such  means  only 
one  thing:  the  ultimate  justification  of 
cheating.  We  don't  believe  in  that,  and 
it  can  only  present  a  problem  where 
there  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  school.  Army-Navy 
Games  are  fought  to  the  limit,  and  a 
Navy  victory  puts  all  West  Point  in 
mourning;  but  we'd  rather  mourn  such 
a  glorious  defeat  as  that  of  last  Novem- 
ber than  to  celebrate  a  victory  won  by 
unfair  means. 

This  spirit  of  fair  play,  which  every 
school  should  have,  bars  all  athletic 
scholarships  and  professionalism.  It 
should  forbid  proselyting  (except  in 
actual  cases  of  honest  transfer,  which 
can  be  judged  by  a  lively  school  con- 
science). The  school  conscience  should 
be  double-action,  but  often  isn't — that  is. 
it  should  as  quickly  criticise  "our  team" 
for  cheating  as  it  does  that  of  the  enemy. 

Finally,  we  admit  that  the  part  of  the 
undergraduates  cn  mns.ir  regarding  the 
coaching  of  the  team,  the  formation  of 
its  schedule,  or  the  eligibility  of  its 
members  should  be  limited  to  standing 
around  and  fiercely  criticising  the  men 
who  are  responsible.  This  is  a  favorite 
amusement  of  all  undergraduates  and 
does  no  harm  to  any  one.  It  also  keeps 
them  out  of  mischief.  By  all  means  let 
it  continue.  "The  team,  like  the  size  of 
the  Army,  is  the  business  of  all  citizens, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  attend 
to  it  just  as  long  as  they  limit  their 
attention  to  talking  and  do  not  get  in 
the  way  of  the  busy  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  things. 

Sport  writers  we  condemn  impartially. 
bcca".;se  they  always  misspell  tlie  imme 
of  our  particular  All-.\mprican  candi- 
date, but  we  continue  to  mob  the  news- 
stand on  the  morning  after  every  game. 

So  now  I'll  emerge  from  the  arena, 
.still  shouting  and  unconverted,  and  firm 
in  th&  conviction  that  we  want  sport, 
that  we  need  sport,  and  more  sport  and 
clean  sport  as  well,  and  that  Army  can 


whip  Yale,  Notre  Dame,  and  Navy — 
especially  Navy — ar.y  time  the  luck 
breaks  even. 

('(Hlet  Ducroi.' 
United  States  Military  Academy, 
Class  of  1924. 

A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE SYSTEM 

AT  M.  I.  T.  we  have  a  system  of  ath- 
letics run  by  the  students  and  for 
the  students.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
outside  control,  and  no  possible  taint  of 
professionalism.  As  a  result  the  grade 
of  sportsmanship  is  unusually  high  and 
the  benefits  widely  distributed.  Because 
I  believe  our  system  could  be  adopted 
by  other  large  colleges  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  college  athletics,  I  will  set 
forth  some  of  the  fundamental  Ideas 
which  govern  it. 

"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body" 
might  well  be  our  motto.  We  believe 
that  scholarship  should  not  suffer,  but 
rather  benefit^  from  athletics.  The  Fac- 
ulty does  not  strew  the  path  of  the 
athletic  star  with  roses.  He  must  show 
his  riglit  to  competition  by  first  passing 
all  his  subjects.  It  has  been  denmn- 
strated  that  the  scholastic  standing  of 
team  men  is  above  the  average  of  the 
school.    So  mucli  for  the  sound  mind. 

The  sound  body  is  attained  by  a  con- 
stant policy  of  giving  the  most  exercise 
to  the  most  men.  We  view  our  teams 
from  three  angles.  Primarily,  they 
must  encourage  and  furnish  exercise  to 
as  many  students  as  desire. it.  Secondly, 
they  must  be  successful  in  showing  that 
Tech  men  are  real  fellows  with  the  high- 
est grade  of  sportsmanship.  Thirdly, 
they  must  add  to  our  prestige  through 
being  as  successful  as  possible. 

The  entire  direction  of  athletics  is  in- 
trusted to  a  student  association.  There 
are  junior  managers  and  team  captains 

'  The  modest  nutliur  of  this  letter  lias  cho.sen 
.'i.s  n  pen  nnnip  n  word  which,  hi  the  .slnns  of 
(he  Point,  i.s  n  s.vnon.vm  for  a  fourth  clHasnmii 
i>r  for  ;inylliinf;  tlie  name  of  wlili'ii  is  unimpor- 
tant or  momentaril.v  forgotten.  We  may  add 
tlial  we  have  used  as  tile  title  of  his  prize  win- 
iilng  effort  a  phrase  stolen  from  his  letter  th.TnIf- 
ing  us  for  our  elucU,  We  trust  that  we  haw 
used  the  phrase  "eold."    The  lOditor.s. 
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who  comprise  tlie  Association.  The 
officers  are  elected  from  the  juniors  of 
the  previous  year.  The  continuity  is 
maintained  by  an  Advisory  Council  of 
alumni,  all  former  athletes  of  Tech,  who 
act  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity  and 
receive  no  compensation.  Contrary  to 
most  large  universities,  there  is  no 
graduate  manager  or  paid  coaches  whose 
jobs  are  dependent  upon  winning  teams, 
anil  who  influence  the  athletic  policy  of 
the  school  teams. 

Athletics  are  financed  through  a  stu- 
dent ta.\  of  $2.50  per  man.  This  is  very 
low  as  compared  with  other  colleges.  A 
revenue  of  less  than  $8,000  is  thus  ob- 
tained on  which  to  run  fourteen  varsity 
teams  in  addition  to  the  twenty  class 
teams.  As  payment  of  the  tax  entitles 
a  student  to  free  admission  at  all  con- 
tests, gate  receipts  are  small.  We  do 
not  handle  the  spectacular  varsity  foot- 
ball and  baseball  teams  which  are  usu- 
ally able  to  attract  enough  gate  receipts 
to  maintain  all  the  other  sports.  Al- 
thougli  we  only  had  ?8,000,  we  were  able 
to  handle  1,671  men  who  came  out  for 
teams  and  to  finance  189  meets.  As  a 
result  we  have  necessarily  attained  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment. That  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
annual  cost  per  man  carried  on  the 
squad — track,  $7;  crew,  $8.25 — and  the 
fact  that  1,671  men  tried  out  for  teams. 
That  is  a  record  in  economy  and  effi- 
ciency which  is  unparalleled. 

There  are  no  hired  managers,  no  hired 
athletes  getting  as  much  as  an  -athletic 
scholarship,  and  only  one  coach  who  has 
a  steady  job  as  physical  director.  There 
is  no  possible  chance  for  commercialism, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  as  under- 


graduates benefit  from  the  e.xperience  of 
guiding  our  own  affairs.  We  come  out 
with  a  greater  pride  in  our  college,  a 
greater  confidence  in  ourselves,  a  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  played  the  game  for 
the  game's  sake  only,  and  withal  we 
turn  out  teams  as  successful  as  the  ne.xt 
college. 

All  this  I  believe  might  be  attained 
by  other  colleges  through  scrapping 
their  highly  paid  and  artificial  system 
of  graduate  managers,  salaried  coaches, 
and  endowed  athletes.  Make  athletics 
an  undergraduate  affair  for  the  benefit 
of  undergraduates,  and  not  an  expensive 
system  of  spectacular  entertainment  for 
the  jaded  public. 

W.  W.  BAi?»BRiiHii;,-  Jr., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Class  of  1922. 

GIVE  COLLEGE  GIRLS 
A  SHOW 

Six(  i:  I  am  a  girl,  a  freshman  at  that, 
and  just  eighteen,  you  may  think  I 
have  no  business  to  write  about  college 
athletics  at  all;  but  I  am  interested  in 
women's  college  athletics  and  anxious  to 
see  them  encouraged.  The  head  of  the 
department  of  physical  culture  for 
women  would  say  that  we  have  a  per- 
fected system  here.  "Why,"  she  would 
tell  you,  "our  women  have  a  chance  to 
win  their  'M's'  as  well  as  the  men." 
That  is  all  very  well,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  while  there  are  practically 
as  many  women  as  men  at  Minnesota, 
o\er  fifty  men  have  been  awarded  the 
coveted  M  this  year  and  only  one 
woman.    The  reason  for  this  is  evident. 


Athletics  are  uol  uiiuK'  sufficiently  al- 
tractive  to  women  in  colleges  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  compete.  In  the 
first  place,  age-old  prejudice  exists  in 
regard  to  women  being  indecently 
clothed  while  exercising.  Girls'  clothes 
hinder  athletic  activity.  Women  are 
not  permitted  to  participate  in  athletic 
events  unless  they  wear  full,  baggy 
bloomers  which  have  a  binding  rubber 
just  above  the  knee.  I  remember  iuy 
own  chagrin  when  I  lost  a  high  jump 
because  my  bloomers  touched  the  rope. 
What  man  athlete  would  tolerate  .such 
a  hindrance  while  he  was  running  or 
pole  vaulting?  Women  must  also  wear 
long, stockings,  which  hinder  free  move- 
ment of  the  knee.  No  one  ever  heard 
of  an  international  record  being  broken 
by  any  one  wearing  long  stockings. 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  money  for  .sports 
among  the  girls.  While  many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  to  finance  football, 
basket-ball,  and  swimming  teams  for 
r,ames  with  ether  schools  each  year  for 
the  men,  no  money  at  all  is  expended  to 
take  women's  athletic  teams  on  similar 
trips,  although  we  have  the  teams  and 
would  like  to  go. 

From  all  over  the  world  comes  the 
cry  for  women's  rights,  and  with  such 
rights  comes  the  obligation  of  women  to 
be  physically  strong  and  clear-headed. 
Nothing  will  aid  this  more  than  im- 
proved and  encouraged  athletics  for  col- 
lege women.  Please  give  the  girls  a 
show  in  college  athletics.  All  we  need 
is  encouragement,  money,  and  a  revision 
of  public  opinion  regarding  correct 
athletic  clothes. 

An.\  Coi:, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Class  of  1925. 


.'I  later  issue  will  eoutaiii  oflier  prize-iri}iiihi(/  letters-  from  v ndergradvtes  on  the  svhieet  of  eoUegc  athletics. 


THE  OLD  PEARL  NECKLACE 

BY  MARY  VALENTINE  STANLEY 


TTOSEPH,  the  Princess  A.  has  a  pearl 
I  necklace  to  sell." 
J  Joseph  Wise  was  playing  Schu- 
mann, and  did  not  hear.  He  was  an 
American  Jew  of  fifty.  He  had  a 
benevolent  face,  a  bald  head,  and 
dreamy  eyes.  His  young  wife,  Madeline, 
was  also  an  American,  but  not  of  his 
faith.  They  had  been  married  a  year, 
and  were  .spending  a  month  of  their  pro- 
longed honeymoon  in  Vienna. 

"Joseph,"  repeated  Madeline,  "the 
Princess  A.  has  a  pearl  necklace  to  sell. 
She  has  asked  me  to  call  this  afternoon 
to  see  it." 

"Where  does  she  live?" 

"In  the  — ^  Palace,  in  the  S  

Gasse." 

"I  .should  like  to  see  that  palace.  I 
hear  it  is  eight  hundred  years  old." 

"Good.  You  shall  see  the  palace, 
Joseph,  and  incidentally  I  may  pick  up 
a  jewel  or  two.    Let  us  go  now." 

Joseph  rose  obediently  and  put  on  his 
coat.  Madeline  pulled  a  furciuoise  vel- 
vet   hat    OA'er    her    brown    curls  and 


wrapped  herself  in  a  seal  coat  with  a 
sable  collar. 

"I  learned  from  Levi  yesterday  that 
this  coat  belonged  to  the  Duchess  L.  As 
she  was  quite  a  dowd,  it  looks  far  better 
on  me." 

Joseph  looked  into  the  fresh  young 
face  and  smiled. 

"You  are  beautiful,  my  dear.  I  like  to 
see  you  in  this  coat,  but  I  hope  the 
Duchess  is  not  cold." 

"The  aristocrats  were  a  soft  lot, 
Joseph.  It  will  not  hurt  them  to  know 
poverty.  I  suffered  hardships,  and 
worked  early  and  late  until  I  met  you, 
dear  old  boy!"  She  bent  her  .soft  cheek 
to  his.  "Now  it  is  my  turn  to  enjoy  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt." 

Arm  in  arm  they  walked  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Belvedere.  For  a  moment 
they  paused  in  front  of  the  palace  where 
the  ill-fated  Sophie  and  Ferdinand  had 
lived  and  gone  out  to  die.  Through  the 
glass  doors  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  marble  hall  and  stairways  with 
their  statues  and  priceless  tapestries. 


Hundreds  of  cliildren,  undersized, 
with  faces  prematurely  old,  many 
scantily  clad,  were  passing  through  the 
iron  gates  and  climbing  the  hill  to  the 
palace. 

"These  youngsters  are  fed  here  every 
day  by  the  Americans,  Madeline.  See 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  over  the 
doors  of  the  royal  kitchen." 

"It  is  the  American  money  that  is 
keeping  Austria  alive,"  she  replied,  "and 
to-day  there  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  kronen  to  the  good  old  American 
dollar.  I  have  already  cashed  five  hun- 
dred dollars,"  added  Madeline,  glee- 
fully. "Let's  run  along,  Joseph.  It's 
four  o'clock;  we  dine  at  eight  and  we 
play  bridge  with  the  Levis  at  half-past 
nine." 

They  walked  rapidly  through  the 
gardens,  and  came  out  on  the  Rennweg. 

A  young  girl  with  a  sack  of  coal  on 
her  back  trudged  wearily  by.  Women 
harnessed  to  carts  patiently  dragged 
their  heavy  loads.  A  one-legged  soldier 
crouched  on  the  pavement.    About  his 
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neck  hung  a  card  on  wliich  was  written: 
"•Bittc,  Ich  bin  cin  hUndcr  Mann.'" 

"He  fought  for  his  country,  poer  lad, 
and  now  he  has  no  country  to  mother 
him,"  said  Joseph,  sadly.  "Look,  Made- 
line." 

"Yes,  I  see,  Joseph,  but  you  gave 
thousands  of  kronen  for  the  soldiers' 
fund  this  morning.  Let  us  forget  them 
for  a  little  while,  and  talk  of  something 
cheerful.  Pearl  necklaces,  for  instance. 
All  my  life  I  have  longed  for  pearls. 
Many  times  I  have  gone  window  shop- 
ping on  Fifth  Avenue.  One  Saturday 
afternoon  (I  was  working  for  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  then)  I  went  from  shop 
to  shop,  trying  on  necklaces  just  for  fun. 
You  say  yourself  that  my  neck  was 
made  for  pearls." 

"Well,  my  child,  buy  your  little  bau- 
bles, if  you  care  for  them." 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  time, 
Madeline  in  joyous  anticipation  of  see- 
ing the  jewels  on  her  white  throat,  and 
Joseph  quietly  content  in  her  happiness. 

When  they  crossed  the  courtyard  of 
the  Hofburg,  Joseph's  eyes  kindled. 

He  recalled  to  Madeline  the  memory 
of  the  time  when,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he 
had  come  to  Vienna  with  his  father, 
who  had  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Jews  to  Francis  Joseph. 

"It  was  in  this  palace,  Madeline,  that 
we  were  most  graciously  received  by  his 
Majesty;  and  the  petition  did  much 
good  to  my  people." 

His  wife  smiled  and  nodded.  He  did 
not  know  that  his  words  had  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

When  they  reached  their  destination, 
Joseph  lingered  to  look  at  the  lions  that 
guarded  the  door  of  the  palace. 

"You  could  tell  some  interesting  tales, 
you  old  fellows,"  he  said:  "you  saw — " 

"I'm  glad  they  can't  talk,"  interrupted 
Madeline,  good-naturedly. 

The  porter,  a  withered,  pallid  old 
man,  opened  the  door  with  a  faint  "Kiss 
thy  hand."  He  led  them  through  the 
great  stone  corridor,  and  up  the  steps 
to  the  apartment  of  the  Princess.  A 
butler,  equally  old  and  pallid,  in  a 
gorgeous  livery  with  silver  buttons, 
ushered  them  into  the  .salon. 

The  Princess  was  short  and  fragile, 
hut  carried  herself  with  dignity. 

Her  white  hair  was  piled  high  on  her 
small  head.  Her  face,  worn  by  sorrow, 
was  :till  lovely  in  its  delicate  beauty. 

Like  all  educated  Viennese,  she  spoke 
English  fluently. 

She  had  never  been  to  America,  she 
said,  but  she  had  many  American 
friends.  She  had  frequently  entertained 
Mark  Twain  and  his  sweet  wife  while 
they  were  living  in  Vienna.  She  had 
known  Bret  Harte,  William  Dean 
Ilowells,  and  many  otliers. 

Joseph  was  keenly  interested  in  her 
leminiscences,  but  Madeline  was  rest- 
less. That  the  great  of  many  lands- 
statesmen,  authors,  artists — had  been 
entertained  in  that  stately  .salon  by  the 
Princess  was  nothing  to  the  young 
American.  She  had  only  a  vision  of 
lierself  wearing  the  pearls. 


"Princess,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "may  I 
see  the  necklace?" 

The  Princess  came  back  to  the  present 
with  a  start,  but  did  not  answer. 

"It  is  quite  cold  here,"  she  said, 
hastily.  She  touched  the  bell,  and  the 
butler  entered  with  a  tray  of  tea. 

He  put  a  shovel  of  coal  in  the  big 
white-and-gold  stove,  and  stole  noise- 
lessly out.  The  princess  followed  him 
with  her  eyes. 

"Dietrich  was  five  years  old  when  T 
was  born,"  slie  said.  "We  were  born  in 
this  palace,  both  of  us,  and  all  Ihese 
years  he  has  served  me  faithfully.  My 
younger  servants  I  have  had  to  dismiss, 
but  my  old  servants  I  hope  to  keep  witli 
me  to  the  end." 

Her  voice  faltered,  but  in  an  instant 
she  smiled,  saying  gayly,  as  she  poured 
the  tea: 

"You  must  drink  my  famous  tea.  This 
was  given  me  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
and  I  have  enough  for  a  lifetime." 

"Delicious,"  said  Madeline.  "I  wish 
tliat  I  knew  the  Emperor." 

The  old  Vienna  china  with  its  rose- 
buds, the  squat  tea  service  and  long 
spoons  worn  thin  by  age,  the  Princess 
with  her  high-bred  face  and  sensitive 
hands,  made  a  never  to-be-forgotten  pic- 
ture in  the  eyes  of  Joseph  Wise. 

Madeline  cleared  her  throat  for  another 
effort.  "Princess,  it  was  very  kind  of  you 
to  give  us  a  chance  to  see  your  pearls." 

The  Princess  bowed  her  head  and 
drew  a  jewel-case  from  her  hand-bag. 

Madeline's  eyes  glistened,  she  leaned 
forward  eagerly. 

The  Princess  held  the  case  in  her 
hand.s  unopened. 

"These  pearls  were  given  me  by  my 
great-great-grandmother,  the  Princess  of 
A."  She  pointed  to  five  miniatures  that 
stood  in  a  row  on  the  old  Viennese  table. 
"See,  for  five  generations  we  have  been 
painted  in  these  pearls." 

Joseph  rose  and  studied  the  mini- 
atures. 

"I  have  made  quite  a  collection  of 
miniatures,"  he  said,  "but  these  are  ex- 
ceptional." 

"Though  the  pearls  are  very  old,"  con- 
tinued the  Princess,  "they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  die  hidden  in  jewel-boxes. 
They  have  been  kept  alive  and  beautiful 
by  almost  constant  wearing.  Ever  since 
they  came  into  our  possession  twice 
each  year  they  have  been  dipped  in  sea 
water." 

She  opened  the  box,  and,  taking  out 
the  precious  treasures,  wound  them 
four  times  around  her  slender  neck. 
They  were  exquisite  in  color  and  per- 
fectly matched. 

"When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in 
Vienna,  Madame,  my  grandmother,  was 
presented  to  hiin.  .She  wore  these 
pearls.  Napoleon  wished  them  for 
Josephine.  At  the  coroiialion  of  Queen 
Victoria  my — " 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  finish  her 
proud  story.  Madeline  could  no  longer 
control  her  impatience. 

"Princess,  how  much  are  you  asking 
for  the  necklace?" 


"Hermann,  the  expert,  priced  them  at 
two  million  kronen." 

"Thank  you.  May  I  look  at  them 
closely?" 

Reluctantly  the  Princess  placed  them 
in  her  hand.  Madeline  walked  to  the 
pier-glass  and  wound  them  around  her 
lovely  neck.  Her  eyes  sparkled.  For 
some  moments  she  stood  silent,  smiling 
at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

Joseph  had  picked  up  an  illuminated 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  everything  but  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  old  pages. 

The  Princess  sat  quite  still,  her  hands 
crossed  in  her  lap. 

Presently  Madeline  turned  from  the 
smiling  face  in  the  glass,  and  said, 
coldly: 

"The  price  set  for  the  pearls  is 
absurd." 

"Absurd!"  cried  the  Princess.  "The 
necklace  is  famous,  not  only  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  pearls,  but  because  of  its 
historic  interest." 

"Its  history  does  not  interest  me, 
Princess.  If  they  had  been  worn  by  all 
the  queens  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
it  would  not  enhance  their  value  in  my 
eyes." 

The  Princess  shivered,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"You  have  other  jewels?"  asked 
Madeline. 

"I  had  others,  buti nearly  all  of  them 
were  sacrificed  duriifet  «ie  second  year 
of  the  war.  I  gave  the'  money  to  my 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  L.  -  My  diamonds 
are  in  Paris,  but  the  market  is  glutted. 
The  windows  are  ablaze  with  jewels 
that  once  belonged  to  the  aristocrats  of 
Russia,  who  have  literally  poured  their 
treasures  into  the  lap  of  Paris." 

"True,"  Madeline  smiled  slightly,  "the 
markets  everywhere  are  glutted.  You 
can't  expect  to  receive  normal  prices. 
I  will  give  you  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  kronen  for  the  pearls." 

Tlie  Princess  raised  her  eyes  half 
proudly,  half  appealingly. 

"I  have  gladly  sold  my  jewels  to  lielp 
others;  but  the  pearls  are  so  precious,  if 
I  must  part  with  them,  do  not  ask  me  to 
do  so  at  a  sacrifice." 

There  was  no  response.  The  Princess 
glanced  at  Joseph.  His  face  was  bent 
low  over  the  book. 

The  tall  clock  struck  six. 

"We  must  be  going,"  said  Madeline, 
briskly.  "Shall  I  have  my  husband 
draw  a  check  for  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  kronen?  I  assure 
you.  Princess,  you  can  do  no  better." 

"One  million  five  hundred  thousand 
kronen  is  only  about  two  thousand 
dollars  in  your  American  money,"  cried 
the  Princess  bitterly,  "and  my  need  is 
great." 

For  a  monent  they  looked  at  each 
other,  the  novvcan  p<turic  and  the 
novvrav  riclir.  Madeline,  still  wearing 
the  pearls,  looked  down  on  the  Utile 
Princess  from  her  superior  height  and 
waited. 

A  vision  of  what  the  morning  would 
bring  without   money  swept  over  the 
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Princess — immediate  need  forced  lier  to 
yield. 

Slie  bowed  lier  head. 

"You  may  have  the  pearls  for  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  kronen," 
she  whispered  so  low  that  Madeline  was  , 
forced  to  bend  her  head  to  catch  the 
words. 

■Joseph,  Joseph!" 

"Yes,  Madeline." 

"Please  draw  a  check  for  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  kronen." 

Slowly  adjusting  his  glasses.  Jo.sepli 
drew  his  hank  book  from  his  pocket  and 
wrote  tlie  check. 

"Good-by,   Princess."     Madeline  was 


all  smiles  and  graciousness  as  she  took 
the  cold  hand  of  the  Princess  in  hers. 
'Let  me  know  if  you  do  not  sell  your 
diamonds  in  Paris.  Ah,  the  jewel-case — 
I  will  take  that  too,  please,  hut  I  will 
wear  the  necklace  home." 

Hhe  beamed  on  the  butler,  and  put 
twenty  kronen  in  his  hand  as  she  swept 
tlirough  the  door  into  the  hall. 

Joseph  bowed  low  as  he  slipped  the 
check'  into  the  hand  of  the  Princess. 

"Don't  discuss  Job,  please,  Joseph.  1 
know  that  is  what  you  would  like  to  do, 
hut  it  is  getting  late,"  said  the  gay  voice 
from  the  doorway. 

"Coming,  Madeline." 


The  Princess  glanced  at  the  check 
through  her  tears.  Tiien  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  man  without  a  word,  but  he 
read  in  them  her  unspoken  joy  and 
gratitude.  Joseph  Wise,  the  Jew,  had 
drawn  his  check  for  tn  o  million  kronen. 

When  they  reached  the  street,  Made- 
line fairly  bubbled  over  with  joy. 

"Joseph,"  she  said,  confidentially,  "I 
shall  tell  all  my  friends  that  the  neck- 
lace is  valued  at  two  million  kronen, 
and — " 

"Tell  your  friends,"  .said  Joseph,  with 
a  look  the  woman  never  forgot,  "that 
your  Imsband  gladly  paid  tiie  full  value 
of  the  famous  pearl  necklace." 


MISSISSIPPrS  GREAT  FIGHT  FOR  HONOR 

AND  PROSPERITY 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  JONES 


LL  of  the  foreign  fire  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  Mis- 
sissippi have  withdrawn. 


At  the  time  of  their  leaving  there  was 
only  one  home  fire  company,  and  that  a 
small  one.  Ever  since  property  has 
been  without  adequate  protection.  Many 
industries,  such  as  cotton-oil  mills,  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  have  not 
been  rebuilt.  The  credit  that  is  based 
upon  sound  fire  insurance  has  been 
shaken,  and  a  long  trail  of  economic  and 
social  ills  has  followed.  The  Governor 
has  made  the  charge  that  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  in  revenge  for  legal 
prosecution  undertaken  by  the  State 
Revenue  Agent,  Stokes  V.  Robertson, 
which  led  to  their  withdrawal,  insti- 
gated a  seduction  suit  against  him  that 
has  created  a  scandal  throughout  Mis- 
sissippi. An  investigation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's charges  has  recently  been  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  reports  that  it  can 
find  no  evidence  to  support  such  charges. 
.\nd  while  all  this  is  going  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  are  rapidly  dividing 
into  two  great  camps  in  preparation  for 
a  social,  economic,  educational,  political, 
and,  eventually,  religious  battle  that 
will  probably  continue  for  years.  At 
any  rate,  this  battle  from  now  on  will 
be  carried  into  every  important  contest 
before  the  people  until  it  is  settled. 
These,  in  brief,  are  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  present  unhappy  situation: 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Revenue  Agent 
brought  suit  against  the  fire  insurance 
companies,  among  them  most  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  for  ?400,000,000  of 
punitive  dainages.  He  charged  them 
with  violating  the  anti-trust  laws 
through  the  u.se  of  the  rates  advised  by 
the  Mississippi  Rating  Company  of 
Vicksburg,  thus  conspiring  to  fi.\  rates 
and  destroy  competition.  The  maxi- 
mum   penalty    established    by    law  is 
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$5,000  per  day.  As  the  alleged  offenses 
covered  a  period  of  several  (about 
fifteen)  years,  the  total  damages  de- 
manded were  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
capital  and  assets  of  a  great  many  of 
even  these  powerful  companies  in  case 
the  suit  of  the  State  were  successful. 
Soon  after  the  suit  was  filed  the  Reve- 
nue Agent  garnisheed  all  the  funds  due 
or  to  become  due  the  companies  in 
Mississippi,  amounting  to  about  ^I.OOO,- 
000.  At  about  that  time  the  companies 
let  it  be  known  that  they  would  have  to 
stop  writing  business.  The  Revenue 
Agent    maintained    that    such  action 


simultaneously  taken  amounted  to  an- 
other conspiracy,  and  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  courts  an  injunction 
against  such  alleged  conspiracy.  The 
companies,  however,  were  forced  to  re- 
frain from  writing  business,  and  when, 
on  March  1,  the  time  for  the  renewal  of 
their  licenses  for  the  next  business  year 
arrived,  their  right  to  operate  in  the 
State  expired  by  default. 

In  the  trial  which  followed,  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  T.  M.  Henry,  who 
has  held  his  office  for  many  years  and 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
integrity  among  insurance  commission- 
ers throughout  the  country,  showed  that 
he  regarded  the  action  of  tlie  Revenue 
Agent  as  an  outrageous  attack  upon  the 
companies  and  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
good  name  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.  He  testified  that  fire  insurance 
could  not  safely  be  written  without  the 
use  of  such  a  service  as  was  provided 
by  the  Mississippi  Rating  Company,  a 
corporation  chartered  by  the  State  to 
perform  the  very  service  for  the  use  of 
which  the  companies  were  sued  for  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  Tlie  business, 
he  said,  could  not  survive  without  ex- 
pert inspection  and  classification.  No 
one  company  could  maintain  such  an 
expensive  service  and  sell  insurance  at 
a  rate  within  the  reach  of  property- 
owners.  Through  a  service  that  was 
used  by  all  the  companies  the  expense 
could  be  so  distributed  that  no  policy- 
holder would  feel  it.  Moreover,  the 
Commissioner  stated,  uniform  rates 
were  universal,  in  line  with  sound  pub- 
lic policy,  and  were  essential  to  safe- 
guard solvency  of  the  insurers. 

In  the  trial  the  attorney  for  the  com- 
panies established  the  fact  that  his 
clients  were  afraid  of  the  attitude  of  the 
State  toward  foreign  capital  and  refused 
to  subscribe  to  or  make  use  of  the  Rat- 
ing Company  without  an  opinion  from 
the  Attorney-General.    It  was  only  upon 
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his  assurance  that  such  use  would  be 
legal  that  they  made  use  of  this  service. 
It  was  also  asserted  both  by  the  attor- 
neys for  the  defense  and  the  Insurance 
'  Commissioner  that  the  companies  have 

made  little  or  no  profit  in  the  State  since 
I  they  entered  it. 

A  powerful  effort  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness men  and  the  insurance  agents,  sup- 
-  ported  by  a  large  part  of  the  press  in 

;  the  cities,  was  made  to  persuade  the 

■  Governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 

Legislature  to  abate  the  suit.    The  Gov- 
'  ernor  responded  in  a  public  statement 

bitterly  attaclcing  the  companies.  The 
suit  in  the  lower  court  resulted  in  a 
judgment  calling  for  damages  of  over  a 
j  million  dollars. 

Since  then  a  public  prosecuting  ofR- 
I  cial  in  one  of  the  counties  has  brought 

suit  against  all  the  foreign  life  insur- 
ance companies  for  enormous  damages. 
Tlie  charges  were  almost  exactly  similar 
^  even   in   phraseology  to   the  Revenue 

]  Agent's    suit    against    the    fire  com- 

panies— conspiracy  to  fix  rates  and  de- 
stroy competition  by  the  use  of  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  when 
this  suit  was  filed,  and  a  law  was  passed, 
but  not  without  serious  opposition  on 
'.  the  part  of  the  administration,  abating 

'  the  suit.    A  bill  was  also  passed  by  the 

House  and  Senate  making  legal  such 
service  as  the  Mississippi  Rating  Com- 
pany, but  the  Governor  refused  to  sign 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  sanctioning  the  acts  of  the  "out- 
lawed" companies,  as  he  calls  them. 

The  chief  contest  in  the  T^egislature 
which  recently  adjourned  developed  over 
tlie  question  of  putting  tlie  Revenue 
Agent  upon  a  salary.  He  now  receives 
a  commission  of  twenty  per  cent  of  all 
tlie  damages  he  can  collect.  His  office 
lias   brought    riches   to   its  oorupants. 


THE  STATE-  CAPITOL  AT  JACKSON,  MISSISSIPP 
ilding  was  constructed  from  funds  accruing  from 

Wirt  Adams,  who  died  in  the  office,  left 
a  \'ery  large  estate.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  present  imposing  State  Capi- 
tol at  Jackson  was  built  with  the  funds 
accruing  from  railway  damages.  In  this 
connection,  it  might  be  added  that  the 
State  recently  has  been  suing  several 
railways  for  enormous  damages.  As  has 
happened  in  so  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  suit  resulted  in  a  compromise  involv- 
ing a  judgment  for  a  small  fraction  of 
the  amount  the  State  originally  de- 
manded. 

The  forces  that  are  eager  to  encour- 
age foreign  capital  to  remain  iiv  the 
State  and  new  capital  to  enter  maintain 
that  if  the  Revenue  Agent  were  on  a 
salary  basis  the  world  would  hear  no 
more  of  the  withdrawal  of  corporations. 
The  forces  supporting  the  Revenue 
Agent  maintain  that  these  corporations 
are  "trusts"  and  "tax  dodgers"  and  that 
the  vast  sums  that  are  being  collected 
from  them  are  helping  the  poor  farmers 
who  are  now  carrying  a  heavier  burden 
of  taxation  than  they  can  long  endure. 
Tiiis  bitterly  contested  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  vetoed  by  Governor  Russell. 
In  giving  his  reason  for  the  action  he 
made  a  prediction  that  far-seeing  men 
and  women  of  Mississippi  thoroughly 
believe  will  come  true.  He  said  that  the 
issue  raised  by  the  suit  against  fire  in- 
surance companies  will  be  the  issue 
upon  which  all  great  questions  will  be 
tried  from  now  on  until  it  is  settled. 

The  Governor,  the  Revenue  Agent,  ex- 
Senator  Vardaman,  and  their  friends 
maintain  that  "the  trusts"  are  threaten- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  at- 
tempting to  dictate  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  courts.  Their  opponents  assert 
that  the  men  who  are  fighting  outside 
capital  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 
The  commissions  are  unduly  attractive, 
and   as  such   dangerous  in  perversion 


railway  damages 

possibilities,  they  declare,  and  the 
demagogic  resort  of  stirring  up  among 
the  poor  and  ignorant  a  hatred  of  or- 
ganized wealth  is  injuring  the  good 
name  of  the  State,  crippling  her 
finances,  and  putting  evil  men  in  her 
high  offlces.  Mississippi  is  one  of  two 
States  that  are  losing  in  population. 
There  has  been  a  vast  exodus  of  Negro 
labor;  the  capital  necessary  for  its  em- 
ployment has  been  withheld.  This  is 
the  lijie  of  cleavage. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  coming  battle- 
ground cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the 
student  of  American  economic  and 
political  life.  Mississippi  was  once  led 
by  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  Nation.  Such  names  as  Davis. 
Lamar,  Prentiss,  and  George  are  proof 
of  that  statement.  Nor  has  her  glory 
quite  yet  departed.  John  Sharp  Will- 
iams is  in  the  front  rank  of  scholarly 
statesmen,  and  Senator  Harrison  has 
gifts  of  political  analysis  and  attack. 
But  this  is  all  that  for  the  moment  re- 
mains of  her  greatness,  and  that  is 
established  at  Washington. 

Since  Vardaman  came  into  power 
upon  the  back  of  the  Negro  the  dema- 
gogue has  been  all-powerful  in  State 
politics.  In  his  day  it  was  the  proniise 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment that  won  the  support  of  the  trust- 
ful small  farmer.  To-day  it  is  the  cry 
that  "the  trusts  shall  not  pass,"  as  Gov- 
ernor Russell  puts  it,  that  is  holding 
him  in  line.  But  there  are  signs  of  such 
an  intense  campaign  of  education  in  the 
rural  districts  that  this  all-powerful 
voter  may  soon  waver  in  his  allegiance. 

The  "hill"  farmers  for  years  have  car- 
ried every  election  by  a  huge  majority. 
They  read  but  little,  chiefly  the  county 
weeklies,  which  are  supported  by  the 
county  advertising  supplied  by  the  su- 
pervisors, who.  for  the  most  part,  are 
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loyal- to  the  Vardanian-Russell-Robertson 
combination  of  corporation  hunters. 
These  newspapers  contain  the  most  ex- 
treme attacks  upon  the  "outlaw"  fire  in- 
surance companies  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant praise  of  the  Revenue  Agent. 
The  larger  dailies  of  the  cities  within 
the  State  and  from  the  big  cities  out- 
side the  State,  which  are  boldly  or 
quietly  opposed  to  the  attitude  of  tlie 
State  toward  corporations,  circulate  but 
little  among  the  outlying  farms  of  tlie 
hills. 

But  powerful  forces  are  rapidly  or- 
ganizing to  reach  this  region.  Neglect 
of  it  by  the  leaders  of  enlightenment 
and  righteousness  has  allowed  igno- 
rance and  intolerance  to  govern  the 
State  for  many  years  in  the  person  of 
the  demagogue.  The  wide  insistence 
upon  better  education  of  the  masses  has 
resulted  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
establishment  of  many  consolidated 
high  schools  and  agricultural  schools 
that  have  already  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  demagogue.  In  the  last  Legisla- 
ture each  day  saw  an  increasing  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  formerly  all- 
powerful  faction  that  represented'  the 
narrow-mindedness  and  class  hatred  of 
the  misguided  and  demagogue-ridden 
small  farmer.  Even  "Vardaman's 
Weekly."  which  has  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  hills  and  reads  like  the 
address   of   some    radical    agitator  in 


London's  Hyde  Park,  is  not  everywhere 
regarded  as  sound  economic  and  politi- 
cal gospel. 

Some  of  the  most  patriotic  and  for- 
ward-looking Mississippians  are  setting 
aside  many  of  their  regular  duties  to 
devote  their  attention  to  offsetting  the 
evils  that  have  sprung  from  these  years 
of  demagoguery.  Ex-Governor  Charles 
H.  Brough,  of  Arkan.sas,  a  native  of 
Mississippi  and  a  graduate  of  Missi.s- 
sippi  College,  has  been  going  up  and 
down  the  State  pleading  with  the  peo- 
ple to  change  tlieir  laws  and  tlieir  alti- 
tude toward  capital.  Mr.  Barney  E. 
Eaton  of  Gulfport,  George  R.  James  of 
Memphis,  and  J.  T.  Thomas  of  Grenada 
are  also  trying  to  guide  the  citizens 
from  the  public  stump,  pointing  the  way 
to  sound  farming  and  business  princi- 
ples. But  the  man  who  is  doing  the 
most  for  the  future  of  Mississippi  to-day 
is,  in  my  opinion.  C.  H.  Markliam,  tlie 
remarkable  President  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  which  operates  exten- 
sively in  this  State.  His  company  main- 
tains "Demonstration  Farms"  through- 
out the  State.  His  agricultural  experts 
lecture  and  display  moving  picture  reels 
in  the  schoolhouses  along  the  I.  C.  and 
the  Y.  &  M.  V.  Railroads.  "Diversify; 
live  at  home;  use  well-bred  stock;  pro- 
duce and  drink  milk;  improve  your 
poultry."  That's  his  message.  In  public 
speeches,  in  paid  advertisements,  and  in 


multitudes  of  personal  letters  lie  lias 
readied  almost  every  district  and  cor- 
ner of  Mississippi.  His  frankness  and 
his  fearlessness  liave  won  thousands  of 
small  farmers  to  a  belief  in  him  and  his 
road  as  agents  of  public  service.  More 
men  of  this  type,  and  Mississippi  would 
meet  the  Vardaman  issue,  .soon  to  ab- 
sorb the  attention  of  the  State,  with  per- 
fect confidence— the  former  Senaloi's 
return  to  Washington  would  be  forever 
barred.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  wi  iter 
President  Markliam  said: 

"Tlie  ease  with  which  demagogues 
sometimes  succeed  in  misleading  the 
people  is  enough-  to  shake  one's  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  democracy,  but  my  faith 
in  democracy  has  come  through  all  sucli 
tests  thus  far  unshaken;  I  believe  in  the 
ultimate  triumpli  of  justice  wrought  by 
public  opinion,  when  the  public  has  all 
the  facts  and  is  given  opportunity  to 
pass  sane  judgment  upon  any  issue. 
But  we  cannot  desert  the  field  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  enemies  of  progress.  The 
cause  of  righteousness  demands  fight- 
ers." 

To  many  of  us  lovers  of  this  mis- 
guided State  of  sweet  and  glorious 
memories  who  are  fighting  this  battle 
from  the  stump,  the  press,  and  the  pul- 
pit, it  is  inspiring  to  think  that  such 
men  as  President  Markham  are  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  and  we  await  with  confi- 
dence the  issue  of  the  conflict. 
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ICY  blasts  swept  Manhattan  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Bronx.  Surface-car 
traffic  was  entirely  suspended. 
Broadway  was  practically  devoid  of 
vehicvilar  traffic.  Great  drifts  of  snow 
covered  every  thoroughfare  in  the  city. 
A  great  majority  of  streets  were  abso- 
lutely impassable. 

We  prepared  our  breakfast  in  our 
upper  Manhattan  apartment.  A  terrific 
wind  rattled  every  window  in  the  apart- 
ment like  something  "possessed."  The 
thermometer  registered  below  zero.  The 
lady  across  the  hall,  her  fingers  blue 
with  cold,  assured  us  it  was  the  worst 
ever  in  the  seventeen  years  she  had 
lived  in  New  York  City.  Newspapers 
were  not  delivered  that  morning — but, 
to  our  intense  surprise,  viilk  hottlrs 
irrrp.  We  were  at  the  end  of  a  milk 
route;  our  milk  generally  reached  us 
about  seven  o'clock.  On  this  morning 
before  nine  we  heard  the  milk  bottles 
ratfJe,  less  than  two  hours  late,  and  our 
driver  assured  us  that  he  had  served 
every  customer,  leaving  the  barn  at  half- 
past  two,  in  the  worst  .storm  he  had 
ever  experienced. 

I  tried  to  picture  a  man  huddled  up 
in  a  milk-wagon  breaking  through  snow- 
drifts from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  ac- 


tuated by  only  one  impulse,  and  that  to 
serve  the  women  and  children  on  his 
loute  with  their  milk  supply.  Since 
I  hat  time  I  ha\  e  marveled  that  a  city 
the  size  of  New  York,  with  its  teeming 
millions,  should  enjoy  uninterrupted 
milk  distribution  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
And  as  I  write  this  I  cannot  lielp  a  lump 
from  rising  in  my  throat  to  think  that 
some  of  the  milk-wagon  drivers  of  New 
York  City  should  have  sullied  a  record 
that  any  man  or  body  of  men  in  the 
world  could  feel  wond'— fully  proud  of  by 
voluntarily  stopping  the  distribution  of 
milk  throughout  the  city.  Unfortunate? 
Yes.  Because  a  few  heated,  blind  mo- 
ments, temporarily  at  least,  turned  the 
sympathy  of  milk  consumers  against 
men  who  were  admittedly  a  corner-stone 
in  service  to  every  family  in  the  great 
metropolis.  I  want  it  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  I  hope  that  the  American 
public  will  close  the  record  of  those  few 
weeks  when  the  men  were  on  strike. 
Forget  about  them,  or,  at  least,  weigh 
them  in  the  balance  with  the  valorous 
work  performed  uncomplainingly  by 
milk-wagon  drivers  outside  of  those  few 
weeks  above  mentioned. 

They  are  deserving  of  as  much  credit 
as  any  other  class  of  citizenry  in  New 


York  City  in  maintaining  a  service  that 
the  health  of  the  city  depends  upon  to 
such  a  large  degree. 

Yes.  Picture  these  milk-wagon  drivers 
in  rain  and  sleet,  snow  and  ice,  bad 
wind  or  fair  weather,  leaving  the  mill; 
depots  at  three  o'clock  every  morning. 
No  matter  what  the  obstacle  may  be, 
milk  is  on  hand — possibly  a  few  minutes 
late,  or,  under  practically  impossible 
conditions,  an  hour  or  two — but  it  al- 
ways arrives.  Certainly  these  protectors 
of  public  health  are  deserving  of  as 
much  credit  as  any  other  element  of 
American  society. 

The  morning  of  the  great  blizzard  set 
me  to  thinking.  What  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization was  behind  the  milk-wagon 
driver?  Milk  did  not  pour  out  of  the 
clouds;  there  must  be  prodigious  efforts 
continually  performed  by  men  and  or- 
ganizations that  handled  the  milk  before 
it  was  delivered  to  the  wagons  at  3  .\.5r. 
On  this  morning  train  traffic  was  prac- 
tically tied  up  in  local  sections  all  over 
the  State  of  New  York,  yet  we  received 
our  milk;  not  milk  to  be  afraid  of,  but 
the  purest,  finest  milk  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained. According  to  the  unqualified 
statement  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
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"the  most  sanitary  and  efficiently  liandled 
mill?  service  in  the  world  is  rendered  by 
New  York  milk  distributers,  whose  per- 
formance is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able. The  pasteurized  milk  distributed 
in  New  York  is  absolutely  free  from 
pathogenic  germ  life,  and,  as  a  result, 
infant  mortality  in  New  York  City  has 
been  reduced  from  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  1891  to  seventy-one  last  year  per 
thousand — a  decrease  of  more  than  sev- 
enty per  cent."  Other  cities  may  come 
up  to  New  York  in  many  standards  of 
public  service,  especially  the  urban 
centers  of  the  Far  West,  but  when  it 
comes  to  milk  New  York  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  any  other  metropolitan  city. 

The  New  York  mother  can  feed  her 
infant,  no  matter  how  young,  with  the 
pasteurized  milk  delivered  to  her  door 
every  morning  without  the  slightest  fear 
that  there  may  be  pathogenic  germ  con- 
tamination; surely  a  great  load  to  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  average 
anxious  mother. 

Pasteurization  did  not  happen  over- 
night. Behind  the  .scenes  of  the  experi- 
mentation and  introduction  of  com- 
mercial pasteurization  of  milk  lies 
one  of  scientific,  sanitary  development, 
every  bit  as  interesting  and  startling  as 
the  most  interesting  stories  of  modern 
sanitary  campaign  waged  by  General 
Goethals  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
story  of  American  milk  pasteurization  is 
one  of  indefatigable  endeavor  -and  un- 
stinting sacrifice  of  public-.spirited  men. 
Pasteurization  was  first  introduced  in 
this  country  in  an  experi menial  way  by 
Natiian  Siraus.  There  is  a  story  behind 
Mr.  .Straus's  deep  interest  iu  sanitary 
milk  distribution  that  demonstrates  that 
oftfimes  a  seemingly  insignificant  inci- 
dent results  in  revolutionizing  entire 
indn.strles. 


Mr.  Straus  owned  a  farm.  He  had  a 
herd  of  prize  milch  cows.  One  of  his  pet 
cows  died,  and  an  autopsy  conclusively 
proved  that  the  death  of  the  animal  had 
been  caused  by  tubercular  infection.  In- 
vestigation proved  to  Mr.  Straus  that 
the  infection  of  his  pet  bovine  had  been 
caused  by  a  man  with  tuberculosis 
handling  the  hay  fed  to  the  cow.  If  the 
eating  of  a  tubercular  infected  handful 
of  hay  could  cause  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, what,  Mr.  Straus  immediately  asked 
himself,  would  happen  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing public  that  consumed  the  milk  given 
by  such  a  cow?  He  immediately  began  to 
investigate  the  Pasteur  method  of  elimi- 
nation of  pathogenic  bacteria  by  a 
modern  scientific  invention  called  pas- 
teurization. In  1892  Mr.  Straus  estab- 
lished a  milk  pasteurizing  laboratory 
and  distributed  milk  from  five  depots, 
which  operated  throughout  the  first  year 
and  steadily  increased  until  commercial 
pasteurization  of  milk  became  a  fact  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Straus  was  bit- 
terly attacked,  but  kept  up  his  coura- 
geous battle,  and  the  New  York  public  in 
particular,  the  American  public  in  gen- 
eral, owe  Mr.  Straus  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  repay. 

In  1902  Mr.  Loton  Horton,  President 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc., 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  pasteuri- 
zation of  milk  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Investigation  proved  that  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  where  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  was  compulsory,  infant  mortality 
had  decreased  over  sixty-six  per  cent. 
Mr.  Horton  went  to  lOurope;  he  became 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  pasteurization 
on  a  coninierclal  basis  was  not,  only  po.s- 
sible  but  absolut(>ly  ne<u?s.sary  for  the 
protection  of  public  healtli.  He  began  a 
remarkable  series  of  thorough  tests,  em- 
ploying the  most  noted  bacteriologists  in 


America.  Mr.  Horton,  without  regard  to 
expense,  experimented  until  he  had 
brought  commercial  pasteurization  to  a 
stage  where  the  elimination  of  all  patho- 
genic germ  life  was  a  positive  fact.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  twenty-five- 
minute  retention  of  milk  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  146°,  and  so,  as  a  final  test  for 
absolute  certainty,  turned  over  a  pas- 
teurizing plant  at  130th  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  experi- 
ments, and  there,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Park,  Director  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
New  York  City,  and  Dr.  Ro.senau,  of 
Harvard  University,  various  compari- 
sons of  milk,  held  at  different  tempera- 
tures for  various  periods  of  time,  were 
made. 

I  asked  Mr.  Horton  about  these  tests; 
I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
even  though  laboratory  tests  might  not 
disclose  the  presence  of  germs,  it  might 
still  be  possible  for  them  to  exist  in 
some  cases.  "Quite  so,"  he  admitted; 
and  then  enthusiastically  added,  "We 
proved  the  total  absence  of  living  patho- 
genic germs  by  using  hundreds  of  pigs 
in  our  experiments." 

"Pigs?"  I  queried,  astonished.  "Great 
heavens,  you  don't  class  the  frailties  of 
a  human  with  the  ruggedness  of  pigs? 
Pigs  kill  rattlesnakes  by  shaking  them 
to  death;  they  are  bitten,  but  do  not 
become  poisoned.  There  certainly  has 
never  been  a  human  being  that  could 
take  a  rattlesnake  in  its  teeth  and  shake 
it  to  death,  and  be  immune  to  its  bite 
while  doing  it." 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  mean  Po- 
land Chinas;  I  mean  guinea-pigs." 

This  was  some  relief  to  me.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton continued:  "You  .see,  guinea-pigs 
very  easily  become  infected  by  patho- 
genic germs.  They  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive. We  took  no  chances.  We  finally 
found,  after  exhaustive  tests,  that  by 
inoculating  the  pigs  with  milk  subjected 
to  a  Fahreniieit  temperature  of  14.5°  for 
thirty  minutes  not  a  single  trace  of 
disease-breeding  bacteria  remained.  We 
therefore  leave  our  milk  exposed  to  146° 
Fahrenheit  for  fifty  minutes,  which 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  a  living 
pathogenic  germ." 

Personally,  I  have  always  been  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  pasteurization; 
yet  I  have  heard  so  much  about  "milk 
from  contented  cows"  that  I  put  one 
more  query:  "Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  install  the  latest  methods  of  sanita- 
tion in  country  dairies,  whereby  the 
care  of  milk-producing  cows  would  elimi- 
nate the  chance  of  their  being  infected, 
and  '.hereby  save  to  the  public  the  added 
cost  pasteurization  causes?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Horton,  "that  is 
being  done,  and  in  some  places  with  a 
great  deal  of  success.  However,  we  find 
the  finest  herds  in  the  world  existin.g 
under  the  latest  sanitary  conditions,  and 
still  the  owner.s  of  these  modern  farms 
are  continually  forced  to  destroy  their 
cattle  because  of  Die  discoNcry  of  tu- 
bercular infect  ion." 

This  statement  is  verified  by  the  ex- 
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PASTEURIZING  ROOM — CAPACITY  SIXTKEN  THOUSAND  QUARTS  PER  HOUR 

T(i|)  landing,  iiiilU  hoatcTS— cold  raw  ndlk  laisod  to  14(1"  V.     Next  landing,  holding  oylin- 
ders — hot  ndlk  ritarded  fifty  nnnutes.     Nfxt  landing,  cocler.s.     Next  landing  below  and  on 
street  level,  bottle  fillers  and  cappers.    A  bottle  filler  is  shown  on  the  succeeding  page 


perience  ol"  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  had  a  herd  composed  entirely  of 
pedigreed  animals.  Mr.  Nathan  Straus, 
in  his  book  on  "Diseases  in  Milk,"  points 
out  that  several  years  ago  a  third  of  this 
valuable  herd  was  killed  on  orders 
cabled  by  Mr.  Morgan  after  it  had  been 
discovered  that  they  were  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  Mr.  Straus  had  written 
shortly  before  this  pointing  out  to  Mr. 
Morgan  that  his  physician  had  made  a 
report  on  the  Morgan  dairy  farm  and 
found  it  to  be  the  best  example  in  the 
country  of  a  scrupulously  clean,  sanitary 
farm,  but  directed  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  pasteurize  his  milk. 
I  should  imagine  that  it  was  some  shock 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  six  months  later,  to  learn 
that  one-third  of  this  model  herd  had 
tubercular  infection.  This  certainly 
proves  that  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  milk  from  even  the  most 
carefully  selected  cows  is  not  entirely 
free  at  all  times  from  the  presence  of 
living  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Mr.  Horton  so  impressed  me  with  the 
necessity  of  proper  pasteurization  that 
I  requested  permision  to  go  tlirougli 
his  seven  large  pasteurizing  plants  in 
(Ireater  New  York. 

I  received  the  surprise  of  my  life 
when  1  entered  one  of  the  pasteurizing 
plants  and  learned  that  milk  receives 
more  careful  attention  in  a  pasteurizing 
plant  than  a  patient  receives  in  the  most 
modern  hospital.  I  found  a  "factory" 
where,  from  the  time  that  the  milk  be- 
gan its  journey  through  the  plant,  it 
never  touched  human  hands.  Even  bet- 
ter, the  milk  does  not  touch  human 
hands  at  any  time,  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer. 

When  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company, 
of  New  York,  first  built  their  great  pas- 
teurizing plants,  they  were  severely  con- 
demned in  many  quarters  for  spending 
.so  much  money  on  sanitary  plants, 
which  cost  nuLst  necessarily  be  added  to 
the  price  of  milk.  Just  as  well  argue 
that  New  York  City  should  save  the 
greater  portion  of  the  $170,000,000  now 
.spent  each  year  on  supplying  its  resi- 
dents with  pure  water,  wlien  they  could 
just  as  easily  pump  tlieir  .supply  from 
the  upper  Hudson  River  and  save  this 
great  expense  to  the  public. 

As  I  started  my  journey  following  a 
can  of  milk  through  the  plant,  the  su- 
perintendent outlined  to  me  the  trip  the 
milk  liad  already  taken  from  the  farm 
to  the  city.  Dairymen,  under  State 
superv  ision,  had  delivered  their  milk  to 
the  creameries,  and  the  milk,  before  it 
was  placed  in  the  refrigerator  cars,  had 
been  thoroughly  inspected  by  State  au- 
thorities. It  was  then  brought  to  the 
city  in  cars  properly  iced,  held  at  an 
even  temperature,  rushed  from  the  city's 
freight  station  direct  to  the  great  pas- 
teurizing plant,  where  it  was  imme- 
diately taken  on  a  conveyer  to  the  top 
floor  of  the  plant,  and  started  on  its  jour- 
ney to  the  bottle  on  the  ground  floor. 
At  the  top  of  the  station,  just  before  the 
milk  is  dumped  from  the  cans  into  a 
thoroughly  sterilized  hopper,  I  noticed  a 


big  man  lift  a  can  top  off  and  smell  it. 
This  aroused  my  curiosity.  "What's  he 
doing?"  I  asked  the  superintendent. 

"Ask  him.  He's  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert men  on  the  job." 

Just  as  1  reached  the  "expert"  lie 
yanked  a  ten-gallon  milk-can  out  of  the 
conveyor.  "What's  the  matter  with  it?" 
I  asked. 

"Tainted,"  he  snapped. 

Personally  I  can  detect  sour  milk  a 
mile  off,  but  I  was  unable  to  notice  tlie 
slightest  taint  in  tliis  can  of  milk:  but 
this  expert  "smeller"  apparently  was  a 
better  "expert"  than  the  State  authori- 
ties who  had  inspected  it  some  hours 
earlier. 

"Do  you  find  many?"  I  queried. 

"I  find  them  now  and  then.  That's 
what  I'm  paid  for.  That  milk  could 
pass  through  and  nobody  would  ever 
know  the  difference."  But  the  "factor 
of  .safety"  consideration  "gets  the  tainted 
can." 

The  milk  passes  through  the  hopper 
into  a  centrifugal  clarifier,  which  re- 
moves every  particle  of  foreign  matter 
that  may  be  in  the  milk.  Mechanically 
clean,  it  then  flows  into  a  tank,  from 
which   il   passes  lo  the  heater  of  the 


pasteurizing  equipment.  Here  the  milk 
is  carefully  regulated  to  feed  eleven 
thousand  pounds  an  hour  into  its  re- 
-spective  pasteurizer. 

"Why  this  control?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we've  got  to  make  It 
fool-proof.  Men  may  get  in  a  hurry. 
Under  this  system  they  can't.  The  job 
is  done  right  whether  they  want  to  do 
it  or  not." 

The  milk  then  flows  down  over  the 
outside  of  a  series  of  sterilized  tubes,  its 
temperature  being  raised  to  between 
145°  and  146°  Fahrenheit.  The  time  of 
•raising  to  this  temperature  is  approxi- 
mately one  minute,  tind  again  the  con- 
trolling machinery  comes  into  use.  The 
milk  flows  from  the  heater  through  a 
system  of  holding  tanks,  automatically 
requiring  at  least  fifty  minutes  to  pass 
through,  the  temperature  never  varying 
over  one-half  degree  in  that  entire  time. 

I  noted  that  the  machinery  was  regu- 
lated so  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  the  milk  pass  through  these  tanks 
without  being  held  at  least  fifty  minutes. 
I  asked,  "Why  all  the  great  care?" 

"Sometimes  a  workman  may  want  to 
go  to  church  or  keep  a  date  with  his 
'best.'    He  cannot  shirk  his  duty  under 
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A  ROTARY  FILLICR  AND  AUTOMATIC  CAPPER — CAPACITY  EIGHTY-FOUR  BOTTLES  PER  MI.XUIE 

A  measured  amount  drops  in  each  bottle.    The  milk  flows  to  this  machine  from  the  cooler 
sliown  on  the  preceding  page 


this  regulated  control  system.  We  hold 
the  milk  fifty  minutes  instead  of  thirty, 
as  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  allowing 
this  difference  as  another  'factor  of 
safety.'  " 

From  the  holding  tanks  the  milk  flows 
down  over  a  cooler,  which  reduces  its 
temperature  to  40°.  Here  a  system  of 
gauges  and  automatic  controls  elimi- 
nates the  danger.of  any  possible  error  on 
the  exact  degree  of  temperature,  there 
being  three  gauges  on  each  tank,  or 
holder,  which  again  guarantees  absolute 
protection  from  possible  human  error. 
Prom  the  cooler  the  milk  passes  into  a 
taiilc  with  an  electrically  dri\  en  agitator, 
wiiich  supplies  tlie  mechanical  bottle 
and  can  filler. 

The  pasteurized  milk  is  then  bottled 
by  a  newly  invented  machine  which  fills 
llie  bottles  and  caps  them  at  the  same 
time  with  wonderful  rapidity,  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  human  hand  com- 
ing in  contact  with  either  bottle  or 
paper  cap  in  the  complete  operation. 

Not  only  does  a  human  hand  never 
touch  the  milk  at  any  time,  from  the 
pasteurizer  to  the  bottle,  but  even  the 
air  in  the  milK--room  is  thoroughly  puri- 
fied. Every  particle  of  air  is  filtered  be- 
fore going  into  the  room,  and  an  auto- 
matic exliaust  lets  the  air  pass  out;  but 
il  is  absolutely  impossil)le  for  a  single 
particle  of  air  to  get  back  into  the  room 
without  going  through  the  filter. 

I  remarked  about  this.  "Well,"  re- 
plied the  superintendent,  "it  would  cer- 
tainly be  foolisli  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  machinery  and  ef|uipiuent  to 
guarantee  safety  from  germ  life,  and 
allow  the  milk  to  come  in  contact  with 
geriii-larlen  air.  You  see,"  he  added, 
"K'tuis  arc  as  fine  and  about  as  liglil  as 
(1ms(,         nril  iiiiilly  arc  carried  tlirougli 


the  air.  Well,  they  don't  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  milk.  And  then,"  he  con- 
fided, "the  'Old  Man'  is  a  crank  on  bugs. 
He  fights  bugs  like  Foch  fought  Ger- 
mans. He's  around  here  about  half  the 
time  himself,  and  he'd  blow  up  the  fac- 
tory if  he  found  any  place  where  a  bug 
could  get  in.  Of  course  I  mean  germ 
bugs,  and,"  he  added,  "as  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  other  'bug.'  " 

Pasteurizing  from  the  holding  tank  to 
the  bottle  takes  place  in  an  enormous 
room  completely  tiled,  with  the  overhead 
a  .solid  expanse  of  glass.  It  is  light 
enough  in  any  part  of  that  room,  or  any 
corner,  to  detect  the  tiniest  flake  of  dust. 
I  believe  that  was  the  most  spotlessly 
clean  room  from  ceiling  to  cellar  that  I 
have  ever  been  in  in  my  life.  I  have 
been  a  chronic  objector  for  many  years 
to  the  price  of  milk,  but  since  going 
through  these  plants  and  seeing  the  im- 
mense amount  of  handling  and  money 
spent  for  protection  of  New  York  chil- 
dren, millions  spent  in  modern  sanitary 
equipment,  I  can  begin  to  realize  why 
tliere  must  be  a  difference  between  the 
price  to  the  producer  and  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

As  we  left  this  pasteurizing  room  I 
heard  a  great  racket.  It  sounded  like  a 
boiler-shop  on  a  busy  day.  It  was  the 
clinking  of  bottles— thousands  of  bot- 
tles. "Yes,"  smiled  the  superintendent, 
"here  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems,  and 
one  of  the  most  costly  that  enter  into 
milk  distribution." 

Bottles  came  in  in  crates  on  convoy- 
(irs,  literally  by  thousands,  werei)lunged 
into  a  steaming  vat,  tiioi-oughly  cleaned 
and  sterilized  by  forced  pressure,  aiul 
washed  in  a  strong  alkali  solution. 
Thry  then  went  llii'(iuj;h  a  where 
(liey  were  rinsed  in  clean,  Iml  water  at 


a  temperature  of  160°.  As  they  came 
out  the  bottles  were  inspected;  they 
then  went  through  a  sterilizer,  where 
they  were  subjected  to  boiling  water  of 
212°,  and  from  the  time  they  leave  this 
sterilizer  until  they  are  filled  and  capped 
no  man's  hand  touches  them.  After  be- 
ing .sterilized  they  pass  over  electric 
lights,  where  they  are  further  inspected. 
When  filled  and  capped  by  tiie  automatic 
machinery,  they  again  travel  on  convey- 
ors to  the  inspection  room,  where  they 
are  again  inspected  under  electric  lights 
and  pass  several  experts,  who  now  and 
then  take  a  bottle  out  of  the  conveyor 
when  they  find  a  speck  that  has  still 
got  by,  although  this  speck  of  dust  has 
been  sterilized.  The  inspector  grabs  it 
\vi\h  as  nuich  enthusiasm  as  if  it  con- 
tained deadly  bacteria. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
bottles  are  washed  in  real  hot  water.  I 
touched  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  as  it 
left  the  sterilizer,  but  I  did  not  touch  it 
for  long.  With  a  howl  of  pain,  I  asked 
the  inspector  why  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  bottles  so  hot. 

"To  kill  the  bugs,"  he  answered. 

"But,"  I  remonstrated,  "it  doesn't  take 
212°  to  kill  a  bug,  does  it?" 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  he  answered,  dryly; 
"but,  you  see,  the  'Old  Man'  always 
makes  us  observe  the  'factor  of  safety.'  " 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  milk 
distribution  is  the  loading  of  the 
wagons.  A  driver  drives  up  to  the  load- 
ing station  platform,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it  he  has  the  neces- 
sary number  of  bottles  and  is  on  his 
way,  making  room  for  the  next  one.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  stop  his 
horse,  the  operation  is  so  rapidly  per- 
formed. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  milk 
distribution,  the  delivery  of  a  quart  of 
milk  by  a  driA  cr  who  travels  many  miles 
and  climbs  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  se^■enty-flve  flights  of 
stairs,  which  are  generally  dark  wheii 
he  makes  his  rounds,  naturally  incurs  a 
great  expense  even  under  the  best- 
organized  system  of  delivery.  I  ha\e 
made  many  inquiries  at  department 
stores,  and  find  the  average  cost  of  de- 
livering a  package  to  a  customer,  from 
a  needle  to  a  suit  of  clothes,  is  between 
twenty  and  twenty-four  cents.  The  cost 
of  delivering  milk  does  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  of  this  figure.  It  is 
interesting  and  illuminating  to  know 
that  the  milk-distributing  firms  make  the 
same  profit  selling  milk  in  bulk  at  nine 
cents  a  quart  at  their  stations  through- 
out the  city  that  tliey  make  from  ex- 
actly the  same  grade  of  milk  delivered 
to  the  consumer's  door  at  fifteen  cents  a 
quart.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  this 
fact,  although  there  is  a  possibility  of 
germ  contact  in  containers  used  to  hold 
loose  milk,  and  Dr.  Copeland  strongly 
advises  (he  use  of  bottled  milk  from  a 
slandpoint  of  absolute  safety,  even 
I  hough  nu)re  costly. 

Bottles!  The  story  of  bottles  is  a 
sfarlliug  one.  Bottle  breakage  costs  the 
.Slicdicld  rom))any  alone  o\  er  six  hnn- 
slrcd   Ihonsand  (l(dlars  a  year.     It  I  lie 
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STEAM   PBESSUKi:  REGULATORS  AND  GALGES 

This  picture  sliows  one  of  three  sections  of  similar  gauges  in 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  ShefTield  Farms  Company.  These 
instruments  are  tlie  controls  which  automatically  govern  the 
duration  and  the  teniiierature  of  the  process  of  pasteurization 

average  housewife  realized  that  the  milk 
bottle  she  is  often  so  careless  with  costs 
from  five  to  six  cents,  she  would  prob- 
ably handle  it  with  the  care  it  deserves. 
I  have  been  literally  amazed  at  the  ter- 
rific cost  of  broken  bottles  to  the  milk 
consumers  of  New  York  City.  I  suppose 
that  holds  good  for  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  If  a  cat  sets  up  a  howl 
in  the  back  yard,  a  milk  bottle  is  the 
first  object  sent  after  it.  I  have  seen 
many  times  in  my  three  years  of  apart- 
ment life  In  New  York  City  bottles  care- 
lessly thrown  on  dumbwaiters,  resulting 
of  course  in  many  of  them  being  broken. 
I  have  seen  superintendents  of  apart- 
ment-houses throw  the  bottles  on  floors 
and  break  them,  as  if  they  were  news- 
papers instead  of  precious  five-cent 
pieces. 

Walking  down  Ninety-fourth  Street, 
near  Central  Park  \Vest,  I  heard  the 
familiar  rattle  of  broken  bottles  as  an 
ash  collector  threw  a  can  of  refuse  into 
liis  wagon.  I  gazed  at  the  ash-cart. 
There  were  at  least  twenty-fi^■e  milk  bot- 
tles visible,  and  at  least  half  of  them 
broken.  "What  are  you  doing  with 
those  bottles  in  those  ash-cans?"  I  asked, 
amazed  at  this  wanton  destruction. 

"I've  got  no  time  to  monkey  picking 
the  bottles  out  of  these  cans.  If  the  peo- 
ple in  these  houses  haven't  any  more 
sense  than  to  throw  these  good  milk  bot- 
tles into  ash-cans,  I  should  worry.  I 
find,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these 
bottles  every  day:  half  of  them  are 
broken  in  the  handling  of  tlie  can;  many 
are  broken  when  the  ash-cart  is  dumped, 
and  I  don't  care  what  happens  to  the 
unbroken  ones  after  that." 

Here  are  thousands  of  people  kicking 
about  the  co.st  of  milk,  and  yet  these 
very  same  people  are  adding  tremen- 
dously to  the  cost  of  the  milk  by  throw- 
ing their  empty  milk  bottles  away  like 
potato  peelings;  and  every  time  a  honse- 
vifo  breaks  a  bottle  she  adds  a  nickel 
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DELIVERING  MILK  IN  THE  CITY 

The  milk  industry,  with  all  its  improvements,  as  evidenced  by  the 
elaborate  system  for  controlling  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  shown 
at  the  left,   is  still   conservative  in   its  city  delivery  sy.stem,  as 
indicated  in  this  picture 

dairy  firm  in  American  methods  of  milk 
pasteurization.  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  had 
bombarded  the  English  public  for  years 
regarding  the  almost  criminal  negli- 
gence displayed  by  English  authorities 
in  protecting  the  London  public  from 
disease-laden  milk.  A  peculiar  circum- 
stance aided  in  bringing  about  a  success- 
ful termination  of  his  efforts. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland's  son  became 
\ery  ill  while  visiting  in  London 
through  the  drinking  of  contaminated 
milk.  Dr.  Copeland  became  very  wrathy. 
He  addressed  a  small  body  of  men  in 
London  shortly  afterward,  at  which  time 
he  vehemently  declared:  "I  don't  care 
if  you  folks  drink  this  kind  of  mUk 
yourselves,  but  I  sliould  think  you  would 
liave  some  decent  milk  to  give  visitors." 
To  which  they  replied,  recognizing  the 
truth  of  tlie  statement,  "Would  you  tell 
that  to  Tyord  Astor?" 

"I  would  tell  it  to  the  King  himself," 
answered  the  Doctor.  Immediately  a  con- 
ference was  arranged  with  Lord  Astor. 
who,  together  with  Lady  Astor,  became 
so  much  interested  in  the  subject  that  a 
commission  was  delegated  to  visit 
America  for  investigation  of  the  latest 
methods  of  milk  pasteurization  and  di.s- 
tribution. 

This  commission,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  which  carried  them  all  over  the 
United  States,  wrote  Mr.  Horton  as  be- 
fore quoted,  and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Huling,  chief  engineer  of  the  Shefllield 
Farms,  was  requested  to  serve  and  is 
now  serving  as  consulting  engineer  to 
this  English  commission. 

With  the  aid  of  the  municipal  health 
authority.  Dr.  Copeland;  the  father  of 
milk  pasteurization,  Mr.  Nathan  Straus: 
and  the  pioneer  wholesale  distributer  of 
thoroughly  pasteurized  milk,  Mr.  Loton 
Horton,  the  English  metropolis  may 
soon  enjoy  the  same  pure,  germ-proof 
milk  that  tlie  American  metropolis  has 
enjoyed  for  some  time. 


onto  her  milk  bill;  indirectly,  quite  true, 
on  the  weekly  bill,  but  certainlj  directly 
on  her  monthly  bill.  A  little  bit  more 
care  in  the  handling  of  bottles  by  the 
New  York  milk  consumers  would  save 
them  around  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
considering  the  total  milk  distributed  in 
the  city  by  all  companies.  One  milk 
authority  assured  me  that  two  million 
would  be  a  closer  estimate. 

Europe  paid  American  progressive  in- 
genuity a  fine  compliment  recently.  The 
greatest  milk  distributing  firm  in  Eng- 
land, the  United  Dairies,  Ltd.,  desiring 
to  adopt  the  best  scientific  and  sanitary 
methods  in  diminishing  infant  mortality 
in  London,  sent  a  commission,  including 
some  of  their  own  directors,  to  investi- 
gate the  leading  pasteurizing  systems  of 
America,  as  well  as  Canada,  and,  on  re- 
turning to  London,  they  wrote  Mr.  Loton 
Horton  as  follows: 

We  wero  profoundly  hiipresscd  with 
the  methods  in  operation  in  the  be.st 
dairies  in  all  parts  of  your  sreat  con- 
tinent, but,  with  a  very  thoroush 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the.se, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing'  to 
your  methods  and  work  the  foremost 
position  in  the  world,  and  wo  should 
indeed  be  happy  if,  with  your  kind 
guidance,  we  were  able  to  introduce 
and  popularize  the.se  methods  in  Kns- 
land. 

It  is  because  we  are  convinced  that 
>our  system  be.st  meets  the  demands 
of  hygiene,  promotes  chikl  welfare, 
and  avoids  culpable  wa.ste  of  milk 
that  we  are  constrained  to  ask  you  to 
add  to  your  present  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  by  assisting  us  out  of 
your  great  experience  in  the  task 
which  lies  before  us  of  improving 
methods  in  this  country. 

Tills  is  indeed  a  sterling  tribute  to 
American  leadership  in  protecting  the 
public  against  unwholesome  milk. 

Tliere  is  a  human  interest  story  be- 
hind the  awakening  of  tlic  great  English 
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AMERICAN  PORTRAITS' 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


THESE  are  portraits,  not  biogra- 
phies. He  who  wants  to  know 
what  these  men  did  must  go  else- 
where for  his  information.  He  who 
wants  to  know  what  these  men  tvere 
will  find  in  this  book  a  perfectly  frank 
and  very  luminous  interpretation  of 
their  characters.  The  great  portrait 
painters  are  never  content  with  an  ac- 
curate presentation  of  the  features  of 
the  sitter.  They  study  him  while  they 
talk  with  him,  and  aim  to  reproduce,  not 
merely  the  house  in  which  he  dwells, 
but  the  man  himself. 

This  was  Mr.  Bradford's  aim  in  this 
interesting  volume.  He  seeks  to  in- 
tei'pret  the  inner  life  of  the  sitter,  and 
finds  it  difficult  to  do  so.  "Souls  tremble 
and  shift  and  fade  under  the  touch. 
They  elude  and  evade  and  mock  you, 
fool  you  with  false  lights  and  perplex 
.vou  with  impenetrable  shadows,  till  you 
are  almost  ready  to  give  up  in  despair 
any  effort  to  interpret  them."  To  be  a 
true  portrait  painter,  wliether  with  pen 
or  brush,  requires  much  more  than  skill- 
ful techninue;  it  requires  insight  and 
courage — insight  to  perceive  the  real 
men  behind  the  mask  which  consciously 
or  unconsciously  we  all  wear,  and  cour- 


'AnieriL-an  Portraits  (187.''i-in00).  Ry  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  lUustrate'd.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Botiton.  .$3.r)0. 


FICTION 

MKKITAGE  OF  THE  HILLS  (THE).     By  Ar- 

tluir  F'rrston  llankins.  Dodd,  Mead  cS:  Co., 
Ni'W  Yoi  k.  .1!1.7.">. 

Out  of  every  half-dozen  stories  of  min- 
ing mysteries  and  other  Western  "movie 
stuff"  about  one  or  two  have  something 
more  than  thrill  and  jump.  This  is  one 
of  the  small  minority.  It  is  an  original 
tale  in  its  incidents,  and  it  is  also  told 
with  ability  and  graphic  power. 

MOON    ROC'K    (THE).      By    Artluir    J.  Rcos. 
I  "odd,  Mi-ad  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

Mr.  Rees  is  a  prolific  and  successful 
writer  of  mystery  and  crime  stories.  He 
has  here  built  up  his  edifice  of  mystery 
with  solicitous  care,  and  puzzles  his 
reader  witii  his  customary  art.  No  one, 
however,  need  feel  chagrined  at  not 
guessing  the  my.stery;  for  this  is  one  of 
a  class  of  crime  stories  in  which  it  i.i 
morally  impossible  to  .solve  the  problem, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  series  of 
important  facts  which  e.xplain  the  cause 
of  the  crime  are  not  known  by  the 
reader  until  after  he  has  was"ted  a  good 
deal  of  gray  matter  trying  to  guess  what 
is  unguessable. 

i;Nf'I-E   BMAH'S   GHOST.     By   .lonnctto  Li-c. 
Cliarli'H  Hcrlhnci's  Son.s,  Nfw  York.  $1..")0. 

Did  Uncle  Bijah  really  have  a  ghost, 
or  an  astral  influence,  or  .just  a  moral 
influence?  The  author  does  not  seem  to 
bo  quite  certain  herself,  and  the  reader 
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age  to  report  without  fear  or  favor,  what 
one  has  seen. 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Bradford's  insight, 
take  this  sentence  interpreting  the  tem- 
peramental conservatism  of  Cleveland: 
"  'The  Bible  is  good  enough  for  me,'  he 
said;  'just  the  old  book  under  which  I 
was  brought  up.  I  do  not  want  notes, 
or  critici.sm,  or  explanations  about  au- 
thorship or  origin,  or  even  cross-refer- 
ences. I  do  not  need  them  nor  under- 
stand them  and  they  confuse  me.' "  It 
was  that  temperament  that  made  him 
not  merely  a  Democrat,  but  an  "old- 
fashioned  Democrat."  He  was  almost 
impervious  to  new  ideas. 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Bradford's  courage, 
read  his  interpretation  of  Mark  Twain: 
"His  thought  was  bitter  because  it  was 
shallow;  it  did  not  go  deep  enough  to 
get  the  humble  tolerance,  the  vast  self- 
distrust  that  should  go  with  a  dissolving 
vision  of  the  foundations  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual univer.se.  His  writing  alternates 
from  the  violence  of  unmeaning  laughter 
to  the  harshness  of  satire  that  has  no 
laughter  in  it." 

One  does  not  need  to  agree  witli  all  of 
Mr.  Bradford's  interpretations  to  wel- 
come his  volume  as  a  luminous  and 
courageous  interpretation  of  eight  of 
America's  great,  tiiough  not  greatest, 
men. 


is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  Mrs.  Lee 
writes  here,  as  in  her  other  stories,  with 
sharp  presentation  of  individual  traits 
and  character  and  with  brisk  talk  and 
action. 

HISTORY  AND  rOI.ITlCAI-  ECONOMY 
f  ANAU.\  AT  THI':  (  KOSS-KOADS.     By  Asms 
C.    Uaut.      Tile    Macniillau    Compaii.v,  New 
York. 

In  this  volume  various  reasons  are 
given  for  the  fact  that  Canada  does  not 
receive  full  profits  from  her  national 
resources.  Whatever  Canada's  present 
economic  outlook,  however,  she  has  en- 
acted some  exemplary  legislation  of  an 
economic  nature — for  example,  the  In- 
dustrial Disputes,  the  Soldiers'  Settle- 
ment, and  the  Selective  Immigration 
Acts.    Of  the  last  named,  we  read: 

When  the  iininigt-ant  rcachos  th(^ 
port  of  entry,  ho  is  not  dumped  in 
the  nearest  city,  t-lo  is  mot  by  a  gov- 
ernment agent  and  guided  to  his 
destination.  Is  he  a  factory  opera- 
tive? To  the  factory  and  waiting  job 
he  goes.  Is  he  a  farmer — and  it  is 
the  farmer  for  whom  Canada  par- 
ticularly bids — he  is  put  on  the  train 
and  sent  to  the  tarm  areas  for  which 
he  has  expressed  a  preference.  At 
the  farm  destination  he  is  again  met 
by  a  government  agent  and  again — 
if  he  .so  wishes — guided  to  his  loca- 
tion. It  is  whore  colonists  have  ro- 
soiiti'd  this  guidance  and  persisted  in 
elioosiiig    pool'    location.s    Ihnt  llir\ 


have  come  to  grief.  The  same  pater- 
nalism, or  maternalism,  if  you  like  so 
to  call  it,  is  exerci.sed  regarding  in- 
coming women  colonists.  Single 
women  are  selected  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  brought 
out  under  care  of  a  woman  immigra- 
tion officer  and  placed  in  the  positions 
for  which  they  aie  especially  quali- 
fied— the  great  need  in  Canada,  as 
elsewhere,  being  domestic  help. 
To    the    student    of    economics  the 

book's  value  would  be  doubled  had  it 

an  index. 

MEXICAN  MIND  (THE).  By  Wallace  Thomp- 
son.    Little,  Biouri  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2..-i0. 

Even  more  interesting  A.han  Mr. 
Thompson's  previous  volume  on  Mexico 
is  his  present  work— a  comparison  of 
the  mental  processes  and  differences 
characterizing  the  Latin  and  Saxon  peo- 
ples of  the  North  American  Continent. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  running  commen- 
tary on  certain  curious  customs  ef 
Mexican  life.  No  one  of  course  will  ho 
surprised  that  Mr.  Thompson's  solution 
of  Mexican  problems  is  found  in  the 
education  of  tlie  masses. 

KDUCATIONAI. 
DICTIONAKY    OF   ENGLISH    rilVtASKS  (A). 

.Albert  M.  Hyam.son,  I'".R.  Mist.S.     E.  V. 
iHittoii  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  very  useful  book,  which  will  he  con- 
sulted frequently  to  verify  or  define 
familiar  terms  and  phrases  and  will 
usually  be  found  not  wanting.  More  ob- 
solescent and  banal  terms  are  included, 
however,  than  would  seem  to  be  desira- 
ble, anil  fewer  of  the  newly  coined  ones 
that  have  obtained  currency.  "Big 
Bertha,"'  "Jerry,"  and  "World  War"  are 
significant  omissions  of  this  sort. 
Americanisms  receive  much  more  atten- 
tion than  in  some  other  similar  books 
of  British  origin. 

HAUNTS  OF  IJFE  (THE).  By  .1.  Arthur 
Thomson.  Illustrated.  llareonrt.  I'.raee  ,V' 
Co.,  New  York.  Sf2.7>D. 

Professor  Thohnson  describes  in  this 
l)ook  many  strange  forms  of  life  that  are 
found  in  out-of-the-way  places — the  sea- 
siiore,  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  mountain 
lieights  and  underground  caves.  But  his 
book  also  has  a  wider  scope.  It  is  a 
commentary  on  the  development  of  ani- 
mal life  in  many  forms — on  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  air;  and  it  handles  its 
entire  subject  in  a  way  that  will  both 
fascinate  and  inform  readers  of  all  ages. 

MKSCKliLANEOUS 
COWUOV    (THE).     By    I'liilip   Ashton  Rollins. 
Chai'le.x  Heribner's  Sons,  Now  York.  Jli.TiO. 

A  thorough  study  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  types  of  humanity  that 
America  has  produced.  The  real  cow- 
boy is  described  here — a  being  somewhat 
different  from  the  cowboy  of  the  movies 
and  the  novels,  but  fully  as  interesting 
as  pictorial  or  literary  fiction  has  ever 
portrayed.  The  cowboy's  character, 
habits,  amusements,  equipment,  environ- 
ment, and  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  M^est  all  receive  exhaustive  but 
always  entertaining  and  discriminating 
Ireatmeiit. 
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GOOD  TEETH  AND  WOMANLY  BEAUTY 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DAILY  CARE  BEFORE  DECAY  BEGINS 


WOMAN'S  crowning  glory  inaj-  l)o 
her  hair,  l)Ut  no  woman  who  lias 
an  appreciation  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  beauty  can  believe  that  lovely  hair 
would  make  her  beautiful  if  her  teeth  had 
l>een  neglected.  Good  teeth  are,  indeed, 
the  first  requisite  of  feminine  attractiveness. 

The  artist  who  portrays  .stniiing  beauty 
sives  hLs  subject  a  full  set  of  good  teetli. 
The  noveli.-rt,  describing  the  charms  of  his 
lieroine,  Ls  almost  sure  to  refer  to  her 
l>eautiful  teeth,  and  in  real  life  the  woman 
who  Ls  admiretl  rnu.st  have  teeth  that  m.ike 
her  "unafraid  to  smile." 

Rou.s.seau  said:  "If  she  has  good  teeth 
no  woman  can  be  uglv. " 


her  duty  to  see  that  the}'  pursue  this  .sensible 
course. 

Blushing  the  teeth  night  and  morning 
need  not  be  a  task.  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream,  with  its  delicious  flavor, 
makes  it  easy  to  induce  children  (o  acquire 
the  healthfui  habit  of  cleaning  theii'  teeth 
twice  a  day,  and  adults  also  find  that  th(^ 
use  of  Colgate's  imparts  a  pleasure  to  the 
practice  of  dental  hygiene.  Colgate's  deans 
teeth  the  right  way,  sufclij  and  tliomiighhi, 
and  is  recommended  by  more  dentists  than 
anv  other  dentifrice. 


BAD  TEETH  A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH 

DURING  the  past  few  j'ears  widespread 
alarm  has  been  aroused  over  the  dan- 
gers that  arise  owing  to  the  presence  of 
'"dead"  teeth  in  people's  mouths. 

Eminent  physicians  insist  that  every  dead 
tooth  is  likely  to  be  a  source  from  which 
poison  will  find  its  way  through  the  system 

D  c  a  d 
teeth  are 


PREVENTION 
BETTER  THAN 
CLUE 

"VTATITRE,  unfor- 
i\l  tunately,  is  not 
impartial  in  di.stril>- 
uting  strong,  beautiful 
teeth.     Some  people 
have  teeth  that  require 
little  care;  others — -the 
great  ma- 
jority—find 
that  con- 
.stant  vigi- 
lance is  the 
pries  of 
freedom 
from  tooth 
troubles. 

Neglect, 
in  most  in- 
stances, is 
followed  by 
discolora- 
tion.decay, 

distress,  and  finality  the  loas  of  the  affected 
teeth,  and  disfiguration.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  give  the  teeth  watchful 
care — to  clean  them  at  least  twice  a  day 
with  a  Hafe  dentifrice — tefore  decay  begin.s. 

"The  reparation  of  beauty  lost  through 
neglect  of  the  teeth,"  says  Irma  Frances 
rhipre  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  "is  a 
task  so  di.sheartening,  so  difficult,  and  so 
expensive,  as  to  ]yf.  a  bitter  lesson  to  the 
woman  approaching  middle  age  and  regret- 
1  ting  the  carelessness  or  indifference  of  her 
I  younger  days  toward  the  proper  care  of 
this  rno.?t  precious  of  pos.sessions.'' 

The  daily  u.se  of  a  .safe  dentifrice  and  an 
examination  of  the  teeth  ever>'  six  months 
by  a  dentist  are  requirements  that  no 
woman  can  afford  to  neglect,  and  every 
woman  who  has  children  should  consider  it 


tism,  indigestion, 
heart  troubles,  impair- 
ment of  sight,  and  other 
dangerous  ailments.  De- 
velopment of  public  in- 
tere.st  in  the  importance 
of  dental  hygiene  has  natu- 
rally been  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  many  kinds  of  tooth  pastes  and 
powders,  for  some  of  which  extravagant 
claims  are  made.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
be  cautious  regarding  the  use  of  preparations 
that  are  alleged  to  possess  merits  which  can- 
not be  verified. 
Look  into  the 
character  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the 
house  that  pro- 
duces the  denti- 
frice you  are  using 
and  keep  in  niiml 
the  fact  that  truth 
in  advertising  im- 
plies honesty  in 
manufacture. 

Notwithstanding 
the  advice  that  is 
given  by  physi- 
cians and  dentists 
conccnu'tig  care  of 
the  teetii,  it  hap- 
pens too  often 
that  thought  is 
giventotliesubject 
only  when  exposed 
nerves  give  painful 
warning  of  trouble 
that  might  have 
been  preventer  I. 


In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  repairing 
teeth  that  have  begun  to  ache,  the  operation 
usually  is  so  distressing  to  the  patient  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  kill  the  nerve. 
Then  there  is  another  "dead"  tooth,  with 
all  the  dangers  that-  accompany  it . 

The  care  that  is  neces.sary  to  prevent 
tooth  troubles  never  can  Ijegin  too  early. 
Children's  first  teeth  should  be  cleaned 
regularly;  they  should  be  treated  by  the 
dentist,  if  necessary,  and  the  gums  should 
be  kejiti  in  a  healthy  condition.  Such 
precautions  are  quite  likely  to  have  a  desir- 
able eft'ect  upon  the  second  teeth,  which 
will  have  a  chance  to  develop  properly, 
come  in  regularly,  and  1)0  sound  and  strong. 

"In  the  whole  range  of  hygiene,"  said 
Dr.  William  Osier,  "there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  dental  hygiene." 

THE  SAFE,  SENSIBLE  COURSE 

IT  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  a  tooth  is  its  .sur- 
face— the  thin  shield  known  as  enamel, 
which  Nature  provides  for  the  jjrotec- 
tion  of  the  inner  structure.  Injury  to 
the  enamel  exposes  the  tooth  immedi- 
ately to  the  danger  of  decay.  The  small- 
est scratch  or  Iireak  provides  a  lodging 
]ilace  and  a  point  of  attack  for  the  micro- 
organisms that  are  responsible  for  cavi- 
ties. Once  the  enamel  is  scratched  by 
the  application  of  an  abrasive  that  is  too 
harsh,  the  damage  is  permanent.  Nature 
docs  not  repair  the  injury. 

Whenever  and  wherever  particles  of 
food  or  other  foreign  substances  are  left 
clingingto  teeth  orwedged  between  them, 
fermentation  ensues,  acid  is  generated, 
and  decay  follows. 

Cleaning  the  teeth  regularly  night  and 
morning  with  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  is  the  safe,  sensible  course  for 
men,  women  and  children.  Colgate's  is 
free  from  injurious  ingredients;  its  purpose 
is  simply  to  dean  teeth,  which  it  does  effec- 
tively, and  this  is  all  that  any  dentifrice 
should  be  expected  to  do. 

You  can  buy  Colgate's  anywhere.  It  is 
recommended  by  high  dental  authorities, 
and  it  has  many  advantages  in  addition  to  its 
effectiveness  as. a  safe  cleanser.  The  ribbon, 
as  it  is  pressed  from  the  tube,  lies  flat  on  the 
brush;  the  delicious  flavor  makes  its  daily 
use  a  pleasure  and  it  docs  not  dry  out  or  lie- 
come  hard  or  brittle. 


teeth 


way 


It  is  safe  artd  efficient;  contains  no  harmful 
ingredients;  the  flavor  is  deHcious. 

For  Good  Teeth— Good  Health,  use  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  regularly  night  and 
morning.  Large  tubes  25c.  Why  pay  more? 


COLGATF.  &  CO. 


Established  1H06 


NEW  YORK 


DID*  sleet)  the  trn'oe  tdKo  sink  to  rest 
iBy  4II  their  tountrys  wishes  West- 


HIS  end  may  have  come 
aboard  transport  or  in 
some  front-line  trench — in  a 
base  hospital  or  a  training  camp 
at  home.  It  matters  not  where 
or  how — remains  simply  the 
fact  that  he  died  for  his  country. 

Simply  to  mark  in  cold  and 
stately  marble  the  unresponsive 
sod  is  not  enough.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  supreme  sacrifice 
should  be  a  heritage  for  the 
ages.  It  is  more  fitting,  more 
consoling,  far,  to  give  his  spirit 
and  soul  enduring  memorial 
where  congregate  those  he  re- 
gretted so  to  leave. 

What  place  among  the  haunts 
of  men  more  fitting  to  erect  such 
a  memorial  to  the  departed  than 
within  the  sacred  walls  of  the 
House  of  God  where  spirit 
speaks  to  spirit  in  many  an  ex- 
pressive and  symbolic  form, 
and  where  the  ideals  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  dead  live  on  to 
inspire  and  quicken  the  living. 


You  owe  his  memory  such  a 
memorial  in  his  or  your  own 
favorite  church.  It  is  never 
"too  late"  for  such  a  tribute. 
Perhaps  but  a  simple  hymn- 
board,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  chancel  and  altar  complete,  a 
console  for  the  organ,  the  pews, 
a  communion  table,  or  a  bap- 
tismal font. 

Every  piece  has  embodied  in 
it  the  genius  of  our  chief  artist 
and  sculptor,  Alois  Lang,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  of  living 
wood  sculptors.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Oberammer- 
gau  family  of  Langs,  whose  art 
and  skill  as  wood  carvers  has 
been  traditional  for  centuries. 

To  those  who  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  name  and  memory 
of  some  one  near  and  dear,  we 
offer  the  service  of  our  Ecclesi- 
astical Department.  A  request 
will  bring  without  obligation  a 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
and  complete  information. 


THE  WOOD  CARVING  STUDIOS  OF 


merican  geatinjg  ftoinpang 


NEW  YORK 


A(/(/m'.v.v  (H'n,Tal  OJJict'S 

CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


RADIO'S  MAGIC 
WAND 

RADIO  is  swiftly  revolutionizing 
the  thought,  expression,  and  hab- 
its of  the  world.  The  transforma- 
tion is  taking  place  with  dramatic 
celerity.  Already  it  seems  probable 
that  this  new  resource  of  civilization 
will  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  more 
intimately  and  change  the  currents  of 
human  activity  more  radically  than  the 
introduction  of  the  locomotive,  the  har- 
nessing of  electricity,  the  telephone, 
automobile,  or  the  moving  picture. 

Radio,  like  otiier  discoveries,  is  creat- 
ing new  industries,  new  fields  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  opening  up  new  avenues 
of  education  and  entertainment,  of  pub- 
lic information,  health  protection,  and 
life  saving.  Its  early  sensational  service 
was  in  saving  life  and  property  at  sea. 
Its  present  great  opportunity  is  to  give 
to  remote  and  isolated  communities  the 
educational  and  recreation  facilities 
which  hitherto  have  drawn  youth  away 
from  the  land  to  the  crowded  cities. 

Already  radio,  through  quick  action 
by  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  patriotic  response  by  American  in- 
dustry, has  been  retained  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
international  communications. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  whose 
development  work  has  done  so  much  to 
make  practical  the  theories,  experi- 
ments, and  original  patents  of  Marconi, 
was  induced  by  the  request  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Navy  Department  to 
enter  the  field  itself  instead  of  selling 
apparatus  to  foreign  interests  already 
intrenched  in  America.  It  Avas  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestions  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
.\merica  was  formed  to  take  over  the 
assets  and  patents  of  the  American  Mar- 
coni Company,  making  it  a  purely 
American  company;  and  the  position  of 
America  is  now  safe  and  vigorous  in  the 
field  of  international  radio  communica- 
tions. 

While  from  a  National  standpoint  this 
is  still  the  most  important  achievement 
in  radio,  the  broadcasting  of  news,  en- 
tertainment, and  official  information  un- 
questionably is  responsible  for  the  popu- 


■I  \(  iN(;  Tin;  (ikid  in  i-osition 


Waxed  Typewriter 
Ribbons,  60c  p-,tai. 

,  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  ribbon 

1 you  are  now  usinR?  If  not,  try 
Waxed  RibhoDii.  made  by  our 
new  proreeg  which preventfl. eva- 
poration of  the  essen  tial  moislturp 
Waxed  Ribbon*  will  not  dry  out. 
'  lill  the  type  or  smudsrc;  they  are 
economical  because  of  \ong  wear  and  low  cost. 
Special  Offers  Send  60c  stamps,  for  full 
length  sample  ribbon,  either  one  or  two  colors 
for  any  make  typewriter;  or,  send  $1  and  we 
will  send  the  ribbon  and  an  85c  box  of  Waxed 
Carbon  paper.  This  offer  limited  to  one  order. 
Our  24  page  booklet  —  Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults—  will  be  sent  with  your  first  purchase. 
Order  todayr  money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Address  Jim  Claitor 

The  RIBBON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Galveston.  Texas 


Brand-New :  From  Factory  to  You. 


AnnelL 


Big  Saving 

This  beautiful  machine  is  the  only  brand-new 
(unused),  standard,  full-size  typewriter  with 
a  4-row,  42-key,  84-character  Universal  key- 
board that  you  can  buy  for  less  than  $100.  It 
comes  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  practically 
the  wholesale  price  of  other  high-grade  type- 
v/riters— a  remarkable  saving. 

Free  Trial 

Use  Anneir  on  your  work  at  our  expense, 
put  it  to  the  test  for  ten  days;  then  if  it 
doesn't  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us 
and  we  will  refund  even  the  express  charges. 
You  take  no  risk.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Easy  Terms 

While  you  are  usini?  the  machine,  small  monthly  pay- 
ments scattered  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year 
make  it  easy  and  convenient  to  own  this  full-size, 
brand-new  (unused^,  4-row,  standard -keyboard  type- 
writer. 

Mechanical  Marvel 

Strength  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  qualities 
ot  this  machine.  It  embodies  the  ideas  and  experience 
of  mechanical  geniuses  who  have  been  making  type- 
writers for  generations.  Every  essential  operating 
convenience  is  possessed  by  Annell',  including  the 
4-row,  42-key,  84-character  Universal  standard  key- 
board. It  will  last  a  business  lifetime  and  is  fully  cov- 
ered by  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

For  Complete  Information 

about  the  greatest  of  all  typewriter  offers. 
Don't  miss  it.    Act  now. 

annell:  typewriter  co. 

668  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 


NOT  AN  ORDER  -  MAIL  TODAY 


A.NINELL'  TYPEWRITEJ<  CO. 
f/jR  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  your 
wond'rful  typewriter  offer;  this  place*  me  under 
no  obligation. 


i 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


Special  Values  in  Linens 
for  Summer  Homes 

The  following  special  values  selected  at  random 
from  our  Linen  Departments  should  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  replenishing  the  linen  chest  in 
country  home  or  yacht. 

TABLE  CLOTHS  AND  NAPKINS 

A  special  lot  of  Bungalow  Cloths  and  Napkins 
in  cream  or  half -bleached  Linen,  splendid  quality, 
very  durable. 

Cloths  66x66  inches,  $6.75  each;  66x72 
inches,  $7.50  eacri. 

Napkins  21x21  inches,  $7.25  dozen. 

Specials  in  Damask  Linen  Cloths  and  Napkins. 
Table  Cloths,  $5.50  each  and  xip.  Napk  ins, 
$4.50  dozen  and  up. 

DECORATIVE  LINENS 

Round  Mosaic  Table  Cloths,  hand-made  on 
fine  Irish  Linen — 30  ^/^  reduction  in  price.  72-inch 
cloths,  $39.00  up;  90-inch  cloths,  $100.00  up. 

Luncheon  Sets  of  heavy  cream  linen — fancy 
hand  stitching.  13 -piece  set,  $8.25.  Chinese 
hand-embroidered  45-inch  Scarfs,  $5.50,  and 
36-inch  Tea  Cloths,  $6.00. 

BED  LINENS  AND  TOWELS 

Pure  Linen  Sheets,  $1  3.50  pair  and  up. 
Pure  Linen  Pillow  Cases,  $3.75  pair  and  up. 
Cotton  Sheets,  $4.00  pair  and  up. 
Cotton  Pillow  Cases,  $  1 .00  pair  and  up. 
Pure  Linen  Huckaback  Face  Towels,  $6.00 
dozen  and  up. 

Bath  Towels,  $4.80  per  dozen  and  up. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt 
artd  careful  atlenlion. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


"A  thrillingly  in- 
teresting history 
of  the  great 
business  struggles 
of  thirty  years." 
—New  York  Sun. 


E  H 
HARRIMAN 

A  Biography 
by 

George  Kennan 


"That  little  fellow  Harriman — you  want  to  watch  out  for  him," 
said  the  late  J.  V.  Morgan  to  another  banker.  How  "that  little 
fellow"  fought  his  great  battle  with  Hill  at  the  time  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  panic,  reconstructed  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  at  the  cost  of  |400,000,000,  quarreled  with  President 
Roosevelt,  subdued  the  Colorado  River,  ousted  Stuyvesant  Fish 
from  the  Illinois  Central,  saved  the  Erie  from  bankruptcy,  made 
$58,000,000  in  the  Northern  Securities  deal,  and  many  other  epi- 
sodes of  absorbing  interest  are  told  for  the  first  time  by  George 
Kennan,  the  famous  author  and  explorer,  in  a  biography  as  fasci- 
nating as  fiction  and  yet  authentic  throughout.  Illus.  2  vols.  $7.50. 


Two  Great  Novels  of  the  Spring- 


SAINT  TERESA 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison 

"The|popularity  of  '  If  Winter  Comes  ' 
must  recede  as  the  wave  of  spring 
books  comes  rolling  in  with  '  Saint 
Teresa  '  on  its  crest.  It  is  much  bigger 
and  better  than  anything  Harrison  has 
done." — Detroit  Free  Press.  $2.00 


ADRIENNE  TONER 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 

"  An  extraordinary  book.  .  .  .  The 
breath  of  life  emanates  from  the  pages, 
and  it  is  intoxication  to  breathe  it." — 
New  York  Herald.  "  It  shows  the 
highest  form  of  fictional  art." — New 
York  Globe.  $2.00 


-Books  of  Adventure- 


CANNIBAL-LAND 

Martin 
Johnson 

There  are  real 
cannibals  and  thril- 
ling adventures  in 
this  graphic  ac- 
count of  explora- 
tions in  the  New 
Hebrides. 

Illus.  $3.00 


MOUNTED  JUSTICE 

Katherine 
Mayo 

Absorbing  true 
stories  of  the 
PennsylvaniaState 
Police.  "  No  fiction 
could  be  more  en- 
thralling." —  Bos- 
ton Transcript, 

$2.00 


Boston      HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY      New  York 


GROVER  CLEVELAND 

A  Study  in  Political  Courage 

By  ROLAND  HUGINS 

Niiiiihi'r  Oiii'  III  .1  iVc«'  Series  On 
ADMIltAlMiK  AMKIUCANS 

Cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid,  from 

The    Anchor-Lee    Publithing  Company 
400  Se  venth  St.  N.  W.,  Wathinuton,  D.  C. 


HONEY 


35  Tons  soon 
ready  for  parcel 
post  distribution 

Send  for  prices 

DR.  E.  KOHN  &  SON,  Grover  Hill,  Ohio 


and 
BVGLES 


^^.l;aro?"  BEADS 

lor  Oecorlting  Waitis  and  Gown* 
Beaded  SaQt  I'aarl  Beads  Jel  Beadi  Bead  Looiiia 

cm  Melal  Bead!  tor  Woven  Chaint    Beadi  tor  U.  S.  P.  H.  S  Red  Croii 
and  Sanitarinml.    New  Direction  Boolt  tor  Woven  Chains  17c 

B  WINTCfl  ST..  BOSTON,  MUSS. 


tLLCN'S  BOSTON  BEAO  STORt. 


RADIO'S  MAGIC  WAND 
(Coiiti)i  iicfl) 
lar  interest  in  radio  which  is  now  sweep- 
ing the  country. 

Nearly  all  the  public,  especially  that 
part  of  it  located  near  the  broadcasting 
stations,  is  familiar  with  the  results  of 
radio — the  concerts  and  lectures  and  in- 
formation that  constitute  the  daily  pro- 
gramme that  goes  out  from  the  broad- 
casting stations  and  into  the  radio  tele- 
phone receiver  sets  now  found  in  so 
many  homes.  Dealers  liave  studied  the 
business  side,  expert  amateurs  the  send- 


ANCHORIXG  THE  FIL.\MI;NT 

ing  and  receiving  side,  the  entire  public 
the  popular  side,  but  very  few  are 
familiar  with  the  interesting  inside — the 
very  heart  of  radio  reception  and  trans- 
mitting— known  technically  as  the  vac- 
uum tubes,  which  act  as  transmitters, 
detectors,  and  amplifiers.  These  consti- 
tute the  magic  wand  of  radio. 

These  are  not  oftly  the  scientific  heart 
of  radio,  but  the  very  source  of  the  de- 
velopment and  still  the  limiting  factor 
in  the  production  expansion  programme. 
The  explanation  of  what  they  are, 
whence  they  came,  and  how  they  are 
made  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful,  not 
merely  to  one  group,  hut  to  the  public 
generally. 

The  vacuum  tube  is  a  veritable  Alad- 
(Hn's  lamp  of  radio.  To  it  we  owe  the 
marvelous  development  of  radio  com- 
numication  and,  above  all,  the  growth 
of  broadcasting.  Its  history,  like  that  of 
most  great  inventions,  is  a  history  of  an 
accidental  discovery  and  of  a  groping 
tor  the  explanation  of  that  discovery 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

We  nmst  go  back  to  1883  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  vacuum  tube — back  to 
the  days  when  Edison  with  dramatic 
su(hienness  displayed  liis  carbon  fila- 
ment lamp.  For  it  was  Edison  who  first 
(liscovereti  the  plientuueuon  wiiicli  is 
now  practically  applied  in  the  vacuum 
tuhe.  In  that  eventful  year.  1883,  the 
idea  of  performing  a  curi(His  experiment 
rtaslied  upon  Edison.  He  mounted  a 
plate  witiiin  tiie  bulb  of  his  exhausted 
(•arl)on  lamp  and  connected  the  plate 
witli  :i  ciirrt  lit  indicating  instrument  -  a 


-;alva.uoiueter.  He  turned  on  the  cur- 
rent to  the  filament.  It  glowed,  as  fila- 
ments always  glow  in  such  circum- 
stances. He  looked  at  the  galvanometer. 
The  indicating  needle  had  swung  aside. 
.1  currnit  was  atrvaiii  iiuj  over  from,  ilic 
(ilowiiig  filotitciit  to  tlic  phitc.  And  yet 
there  was  no  physical  contact  of  plate 
with  filament!  Edison  could  never 
make  the  current  flow  from  tlie  plate  to 
the  filament.  It  would  only  stream  from 
the  glowing  thread  to  the  plate. 

Sir  William  Preece,  a  famous  English 
physicist,  called  this  phenomenon  the 
"Edison  effect."    But  what  the  Edison 
effect  was  neither  he  nor  Edison  could 
explain.    Indeed,  it  was  a  mystery  for 
over  twenty  years.    The  Edison  effect 
proved  so  baffling  simply  because  scien- 
tists did  not  know  enough  about  elec- 
tricity to  clarify  it.    Not  until  radium 
and  the  X-rays  were  discovered,  not  un- 
til the  very  nature  of  electricity  and  of 
matter  was  understood,  was  it  possible 
to   explain    exactly    why   the  current 
streamed  over  from  the  hot  glowing  fila- 
ment to  the  cold  plate,  and  never  in  the 
opposite  direction.    Then  came  the  re- 
search of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson.    His  con- 
clusions were  startling.    Electricity  is  a 
matter  of  flowing  "electrons" — infinitesi- 
mal bits  of  negative  electricity.  The- 
electrons  are  always  negative.  They 
manifest  themselves  only  when  a  body 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition — when,  for 
example,  it  has  too  few  or  too  many 
electrons,  and  never  when  it  has  just 
enough.    They  seek  to  find  their  own 
equilibrium,  these  electrons.    They  dart 
from  bodies  which  have  too  many  to 
bodies  which  have  too  few.    Every  hot 
metal,  every  burning  thing,  discharges 
them  by  the  billion.    From  the  glowing 
filament  of  a  carbon  lamp  they  stream 
out  in  every  direction.    When  Edison 
mounted  his  plate  within  a  lamp  bulb 
and  charged  it  positiveh/.  he  gave  the 
electrons  a  definite  direction;  he  made 
them  move  from  the  hot  filament  to  the 
cold  plate.    Every  boy  knows  that  the 
north   pole  of  a  magnet  attracts  the 
south   pole  of  another   magnet.  The 
north  poles  repel  each  other;  so  do  the 
south   poles.     The   electrons  streamed 
over  from  the  negative  filament  to  the 
positive  plate  by  a  somewhat  similar 
process.    When  the  plate  was  negatively 
charged,  the  electrons,  which  are  always 
negative,  were  repelled.    The  plate  had 
electrons  enough ;  it  wanted  no  more.  It 
occurred  to  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming, 
wlio  was  Marconi's  chief  engineer  and 
who  had  much  to  do  v;ith  explaining  fhe 
Kdison  effect  in  terms  of  electrons,  that 
a  lamp  which  included  a  plate  might 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  radio  conimii 
nicafion.    We  deal  with  alfernating  cur 
rents  in  radio,  and  by  alternating  cur 
rents  we  mean  .streams  that  flow,  not  in 
one  direction,  as  water  flows  through  a 
pipe,  but  in  two  directions.    In  other 
words,  an  alternating  current  flashes 
back  and  forth.    In  radio  these  oscilla 
tions   occur   with    ama/.ing  frequency. 
Between  two  successive  alternations  of 
cleclricify  or  waves  may  be  an  interval 
of  only  half  a  millionth  or  a  milliondi 
of  a  se*:ond.    Fleming  was  seeking  a 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  CIVILIZATION 

Hy  I.OIHROI'  SlOUDARU,  autlior  of  Tuv.  risin(.  tidi:  ot  u>u>r 

The  grim  blight  which  has  destroyed  tiie  great  civiiizalions  of  the  past 
has  been  correctly'  diagnosed  only  in  recent  years.  Can  <jiir  own  civili- 
zation escape  it.''  5^2.50 

MEMOIRS  of  the  CROWN  PRINCE  of  GERMANY 

Written  duriiig  his  exile  in  Hoi/and 

This  is  a  social  and  historical  narrative  of  supreme  importance.  The 
author  discloses  a  gift  for  writing  which  would  have  made  fascinating 
reading  of  a  record  less  momentous.  $^,.00 

MY  MEMORIES  OF  EIGHTY  YEARS 

By  Chauncey  M.  Depew 


"The  book  is  one  big  storehouse  of  anecdote, 
an  entertaining  volume." — The  Outlook. 


Most  emphatically 
}?4.oo 


THE  MINDS  AND  MANNERS  of  WILD  ANIMALS 

By  William  T.  HoRNADAY,  dimwr  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written,"  liie  Chicago  Tribune 
declares.  "The  wild  animal  must  think,  or  die,"  is  Dr.  Hornaday's 
contention.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

By  LeIGHTON  Parks,  D.D.,  rector  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York 

An  able  plea  for  spiritual  unification.  "Not  one  sentence  in  the  book  is 
an  evasion  of  dangerous  ground." — The  Churchman.  $2.50 


THE  COWBOY 

By  Philip  Ashton  Rollins 

This  true  picture  of  the  cowboy  is  a  record, 
of  the  "old"  West,  now  almost  faded  from 
existence.  $2.50 

THE  NEW  HEAVENS 

By  George  Ellery  Hale,  director  of  the 
Mount  JVilson  Observatory 

".\s  fascinating  as  any  novel;  worth  more 
than  any  three  university  courses  in  astro- 
physics."— New  York  Tribune.  $1.50 

A  DAUGHTER  OF 
NAPOLEON 

These  are  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess  de 
Chimay,  a  daughter  of  Napoleon  by  the  beau- 
tiful Madame  de  Pellapra 
of  Lyons.  $2.00 


THE 

BEAUTIFUL 
AND  DAMNED 

By 

1''.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

"  Mr.  ril/.gerald  lias  giv- 
<n  I  he  world  another  pro- 
\<)(  ative  document  of  high 
spirited,  groping  youth. 
I(  is  impressive  and 
slinnilaling  work." 

—  Bosliin  llrriilil. 


The 
Forsyte  Saga 

By 

John  Gal.s worthy 

"  I'.vcry  one  interested 
cither  in  modern  lil- 
eratureor  modern  life 
should  own  a  cop) 

— William  I.yon  I'm  li  s. 


THE  OPEN  SPACES 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

"Never  were  vicarious  loiterings  more  en- 
thralling than  these,"  says  the  Boston  Tran- 
script of  this  record  of  a  life  out  of  doors.  $2.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  DONALD 
G.  MITCHELL  [Ik  Marvel} 

By  Waldo  H.  Dunn 

The  authorized  biography  of  the  author  of 
reveries  of  a  bachelor  and  dream  life. 

LORD  BYRON'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Edited  b\'  John  Murray 

"The  importance  of  these  two  volumes  can- 
not be  over-estimated." — Neit'  York  Times. 

S8.50 

SONGS  OUT 
OF  DOORS 

By 

Henry  van  Dyke 

.\n  exquisite  little  pocket 
volume  containing  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  poems  of  nature 
"  ,\  word  painter  of  nature 
ill  her  lovely  forms  of  bin! 
and  llower;  a  keen  prolx  f 
of  her  secrets;  an  inspired 
worshipper  of  her  gran 
deur."-  H(i\li>ii  rrinis<  ri pi . 

%i.oo 


THE  UNSPEAKABLE 
GENTLEMAN 

By  J.  P.  Marquand 

Pure  romance,  to  be  read  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  the  reading.  "Immensely  readable;  dean, 
bright,  wholesome,  and  inspiriting." 

-  Nni'  York  llrmlil.    .Hi.? 5 


WHERE  YOUR  TREA- 
SURERS 

B\' John  Haslings  Turner 

A  delightful  novel  by  the  author  of  siupi  i 
SOI  LS,  dealing  with  that  period  of  married  life 
when  decent  men  light  against  indilTerciic  1 . 
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"BVD  'Undernrear  is  Identified  by  This 
Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.YD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


( W.-  N„rl<  ff.-c  ;/5  Pal  0/fMjU.;i,n  Cn/rnsl 


No  Underwear  is  ' BVIf  Without  It 


BVD  Red  Woven  Label 
is  ihe  Trade  Mark  by  which 
TheBYD.  Company  assures 
you  the  far-famed  comfort, 
lond  wear  and  dependable 
quality  of  its  product. 

The  BVD  Company 

NewYork 

SOLE   MANUFACTUatrLS  OF    DVD  UNDHTLWEARj 


■  B.V.D"  Sleev.fe.s  Closed 
Crolch  Union  Saltt  (Pat. 
U.S.A.)Men'sSI.50thc  suil. 
Youths'  $1.00  the  suit. 


■B.V.D."  Coat  Cut  Under 
shirts  and  Knee  Length 


tf**""**-*  shirts  and  Knee  Length 
/^"^"""^^      Drawers,  85c  the  garment. 


In  the  Morning 

USE 

NUDENT 

Sweetens  the  breatli,  cleans  the  teeth. 
Prevents  the  formation  of  tartar.  A 
genera!  tonic  for  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  Drop  tablet  in  glass  of 
water.  Ready  to  use  at  once.  Ask  your 
Druggist.   He  can  get  it.   2Sc.  per  box. 

GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO. 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


Distinctive  Sight  Seeing 


ROYAL 

BLUEei^UNE 

MOTOR  TOURS 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK. -WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA-  CHICAGO  •  HAVANA 

Superior  Cars,  Superior  Service 
TJie  o/ily  way  -  Interesting-  Econonii&il 

Maps  and  Giiidrs  (ice  al  TiMiri.st  Asciils 
^      tir  m.iilfd  2"  forr.idi  city  Aildrc^s  ^ 

ROYAL  BLUE  LINE.  Bos/oti  Mass 


FOR*  MEN  ^   OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>— 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canaila,  Gl.  BritaiD,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BFlEATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person. 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  32 
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TOE  NEW 
OCEAN  HOUSE 

Swampscott, . 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  liciiiitiliil  liotel  pc'ifcctly  apiiouitt^tl. 
"heif  the  coiufoit  antl  plea.sufe  of 
it.s  guests  are  constautly  considered. 
Kveiy  guest  room  connects  with  jii  i- 
\iite  bath.  Accommudatioiia  for  450. 
For-reaervatioiis,  write  or  wire 
li.  H.  Grabow  Company,  Inc. 
10.  I{.  Griiliow,  President 
Twenty  years  under  the  same  manasemenl. 

IShe  Hotel  de^xe 
of  New  England 


];AniO'S  MAGIC  WAND 
(Continued) 
detector  which  would  respond  to  these 
high  frequencies  better  than  existing  de- 
vices. A  telephone  would  answer  ad- 
mirably as  a  receiver.  Unfortunately, 
the  telephone  would  not  respond  to  al- 
ternations so  rapid  with  audible  sounds. 
It  occurred  to  Fleming  that  the  Edison 
effect  could  be  applied  in  such  a  way 
that  the  telephone  Avould  became  a  re- 
ceiver of  radio  signals. 

Remember  that  the  electrons  stream 
only  fi-om  the  hot  filament  to  the  plate. 
Fleming  saw  that  if  a  bulb  containing  a 
plate  formed  part  of  the  apparatus 
which  received  the  electric  waves  hurled 
into  the  ether  by  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion it  would  suppress  one-half  the  alter- 
nations. The  electrons  could  flow  only 
from  tlie  filament  to  the  plate.  When 
an  alternation  came  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  bulb  simply  would  not  re- 
spond; that  alternation  was  simply 
choked  off.  Hence  the  bulb  con\erted 
tlie  alternations  into  spurts  of  electric- 
ity, all  traveling  in  the  same  direction, 
and  these  were  so  far  reduced  in  num- 
ber that  they  could  be  heard  in  a  tele- 
phone receiver  as  a  musical  note.  The 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code  were 
therefore  heard  as  short  and  long  notes. 

The  action  of  the  bulb  was  much  like 
that  of  a  valve  which  permits  water  in 
a  pipe  to  flow  free  in  one  direction,  but 
which  promptly  closes  when  the  water 
tries  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence,  Fleming  called  the  invention,  as 
he  applied  it,  an  "oscillation  valve." 
This  oscillation  valve  of  Fleming's  soon 
displaced  all  other  detectors  of  electric 
waves. 

Then  came  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment invented  by  Lee  De  Forest.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  controlling  the 
electrons  that  streamed  over  from  the 
filament  to  the  plate.  His  means  of  con- 
trol was  simply  a  wire  grid  mounted 
between  the  filament  and  the  plate,  a 
grid  which  formed  part  of  an  electric 
circuit.  When  the  grid  was  electrified 
negatively  just  a  little,  the  electrons 
were  correspondingly  impeded  in  their 
onward  rush  toward  the  plate.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  grid  was  posi- 
tively electrified  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  electrons  were  assisted  in 
their  effort  to  reach  the  plate;  indeed, 
they  were  literally  pulled  over.  The 
grid  might  thus  be  negatively  or  posi- 
tively charged  millions  of  times  in  a 
second,  hut  the  electrons  responded  in- 
stantly. 

Here  was  a  marvelously  sensitive 
method  of  control.  The  "three-electrode 
valve,"  as  it  came  to  be  technically 
call3d.  or  the  "vacuum  tube"  in  popular 
l)arlance,  proved  to  be  an  extraordina- 
rily sensitive  detector  of  electric  waves. 
More  than  that,  it  proved  to  be  also  a 
means  of  amplifying  exceedingly  feeble 
signals.  Tube  could  be  added  to  tube,  it 
was  found,  so  that  the  signal  detected 
by  one  could  be  magnified  by  a  second, 
that  of  the  second  by  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  at  last  an  effect  was  obtained 
which  might  well  be  billions  of  times 
more  powerful  tlian  tliat  originally  de- 


THE  OUTLOOK 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


THE  CITY  OF  FIRE 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL 

A  man's  heart  is  THE  CITY  OF  FIRE  whicli 
flames  with  love,  hope,  pa-ssion,  heioisni.  Mi-s.  Hill 
liaii  woven  her  tale  with  great  skill.  The  charac- 
ters are  intensely  liiiniau — a  beautiful  girl,  a  luiu- 
ister  who  is  a  man,  a  millionaire  who  is  not.  until 
— but  wait,  every  jtage  thrills  with  action.  THE 
CITY  OF  FIKE  is  a  srriugtime  romance  that  will 
stir  to  life  new  thoughts  and  fiuer  emotious,  .'i?2.00 

ELINOR  GLYN'S 

MAN  AND  MAID 

Tiiis  is  Mrs.  Glyn's  iuo»t  satisfyiuR  story.  It  pleases  tlie 
luiiid  by  ita  wit  and  i-icli  linmaii  wisdoLu  and  the  mast*iiiy 
style  with  wIulIi  the  antlior  handles  lier  subject.  Here  is  "a 
(ilyn  novel  that  will  not  only  delight  her  host  of  friends,  but 
also  all  readers  who  amjreciate  tine  literature.  Again,  the 
"  grand  moinenta  "  of  life  H  hich  come  to  the  hero  and  hero- 


ue  keep  one  tense  and  expectant. 


THE  BRACEGIRDLE 

By  BURRIS  JENKINS 

Anne  Bracegirdle.  called  "Tlie  Darling  of  the  London 
8ta^,'*  was  a  famous  actress  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Her  brilliant  wit  and  radiant  baiuty  brought  her  w  ild  ad- 
ventures, subtle  intrigue,  burning  passion,  and  one  man's 
nudyiug  devotion.  Interwoven  with  action  that  stirs  the 
blood  is  the  heai-t  appealing  teudemeas  of  a  great  love. 

Price  $2.00 

A  LITTLE  LEAVEN 

By  KATHARINE  GREY 

The  haunting  beauty  of  Kentucky  Momitains  is  the  back- 
ground of  this  graphic  romance  of  Ailsie  Stoward,  daughter 
of  a  moonshiui^r,  and  Stanley  Irving,  aristocrat.  An  absorb^ 
iiigly  human  tale  of  the  triumph  of  genius  over  envu  onmeiit. 

TRAINING  OF  A  SECRETARY 

By  ARTHUR  U  CHURCH 

Hecrelanj  of  Baldwin's  Locoinolive  Works 

.K  practical  book  on  preparing  for  secretarysliip,  including 
that  in  General  Business.  Buildhjg  Associations,  Railroa'Is. 
Clubs,  and  other  organizations.  It  contains  all  sorts  of  de- 
tailed information.   19  Illustrations.  $1.7.5 


IN  HARMONY  WITH  LIFE 

By  HARRIET  DOAN  PRENTISS 

Aiithoi  of  "  From  Multire,  l  onrnnl" 

Tliis  helpful  book  iwssesses  al!  the  elements  which  made 
Dr.  Walton's  "Why  Worry,"  and  Trine's  "  In  Tune  with  the 
Infinite.'"  m  popular.  It  is  almost  hyiniotic  in  its  i)o»er  to 
dispel  doubt,  nervousness,  hypochondria,  worry,  and  other 
mental  ills.  J2.0() 


Royal  Cortissoz, 
New  York  Tribune,  says  of 

The  Whistler  Journal 

By  EUZABETH  R.  PENNELL 

and  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

"Tliis  is  an  invaluable  Ijook.  one  which  will  prove 
to  Ije  of  the  deer>e«t  intei  est  t  i  both  the  artist  and 
the  layman— a  triumph  of  that  kind  of  jjortraiture 
which  literally  places  a  man  before  us  in  his  habits 
as  lie  lived,  intimate,  iialpitatiiig  with  foibles  as 
well  as  virtues,  a  wholly  crediUble  human  creature." 
Kegnlar  e«]itioii,  uniform  w iih  Peiiuell's  "Life  of 
Whistler,"  ISi  illustrations  and  photogravure  froii- 
tiroiece.  JB.3«  LimiUd  Autograph  Edition  com- 
pletely sold  out  before  publication. 
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Examine  These  Two  Helpful  Books 

Accountants*  Mathematics 
Reports  of  Accounting  and 

By  William  II.  Bell,  m.c.s.,  c.p.a.  Finance 

Mrmhrr  of  thr  firm  of  Unskins  ami  Srtls, 

New  York,  Certified  I'ublic  AccuuHtatils.  By  SEY  MOUR  WAI/I'ON,  C.P.A. 

I«t      ,  .                   I        ■               1      »f  I'ormrrlv  Dciin,  W'uUon  Srhool  of  Commrrre 

IN    this    comprehensive    work,  Mr.  .  _ 

Bell  offers  accountants,  professional  „  f"''      A-  F'NNEY.  Ph.B.,  C.P.A. 

and  private,  authoritative  information  ^ '■'>f"^"'-ofAccounttns.NorthwesternUni.eru,y 

on  the  handling  of  the  form,  arrange-  npHIS    work   presents   in   a  single 

ment,  and  content  of  reports.  1  volume  an  exceptionally  clear  ex- 

The  author  explains  the  importance  planation  of  all  mathematics  required 

of  uniform  practice  in  rendering  reports  in  accounting  and  financial  work, 

as  a  means  of  insuring  their  clarity.  It  covers  the  principles  thoroughly 

Fifty  statements  reprotlucctl   in  fac-  \,y  completely  worked  out  examples, 

simile  illustrate  the  application  of  the  ajni    illustrates    their    application  to 

principles  brought  out  in  the  text.  everyday  business  problems. 

A  Suggestion  of  the  Contents       Gives  Methods  of  Practical  Value 

There  arc  fifteen  illustrations  of  balance  x,,^  fi^st  two  chapters  give  methods  of 
sheets,  other  than  consolidated  statements.  calculation.    The  authors  then  deal 

These  are  designed  to  solve  the  problems  re-  ^j^j,  tj^g  principles  of  arithmetic  progressions, 

garding  forms  which  are  commonly  encoun-  averages,  and  percentages,  pointing  out  their 

tcred  in  actual  practice,  directly  or  by  close  .^.^i^e  in  handling  accounting  problems.  The 

analogy.  Sixteen  profit  and    loss  accounts  g^^en  chapters  following  are  devoted  to  the 

follow.  Methods  of  presenting  operating  facts,  application  of  principles  given  in  the  first 

and  the  use  of  comparisons,    percentages.  p^^t  to  specific  business  situations, 
and  supporting  schedules  are  clearly  shown.  ,    ,  .•        c       j    j-        ,  ., 

Ine  calculation  of  trade  discounts,  the 

Four   consolidated   balance   sheets,   and  keeping  of  partnership  books,  methods  of 

three  consolidated  income  statements  are  computing  goodwill,  and  the  conversion  of 

reproduced.    The  twelve   remaining  state-  foreign  exchange  are  all  worked  out.  The 

ments    cover    topics    such    as    investment  use  and  value  of  logarithms  in  calculating 

securities,    depreciation,    cash    statements,  interest,  bond  values,  leaseholds,  and  depre- 

journalization,  and  sales  cost.  ciation  are  shown. 

Published  1921.  (3rd  pig..  1021).  247  pages  Published  1921.  (3rd  ptg.,  1922),  274  pages, 
(SYt  X  11"),  flexible  binding,  price  $6.00.  cloth  binding,  price  $4.00. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  both  of  these  books,  or  either  one  of 
them,  to  you  postpaid  for  five  days'  examination.  Within 
that  time  of  their  receipt,  you  may  remit  the  price  as 
stated  or  return  the  books  to  us.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

20  Vesey  Street  Publishers  New  York 

Publishers  of  Administr.\tion  and  of  Management  Engineering 

III!  1  iiiriiiniMrni  i  Go  to  Your  Bookstore  —  or  Use  This  Coupon  ""  iiMiMiiiliiiiMiriiiiiiiiiill 

The  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  postpaid  for  examination. Bell's  "Accountants' Reports"  (S6.00) 
and  Walton  and  Finney's  "Mathematics  of  Accounting  and  Finance"  (S4.00).  (Cross 
out  either  title  if  not  wanted.)  Within  five  days  of  receipt.  I  will  remit  the  price  as  stated  or 
return  the  books  to  you.  .  With  foreign  orders  and  those  from  U nited  States  possessions,  please 
send  remittance  in  full,  which  will  be  refunded  immediately  if  the  books  are  returned. 

Name  

Address  

 (531) 

Business  Concern  and  Position  

If  you  want  our  catalog  of  Publications  on  Business,  sent  without  charge,  check  here  □ 


Yon  cat »  produce  mo.st  wondertul.  soft,  sweet 
luusic  from  any  common  cai  pHiiter'« saw  with 
"  violin  bow  or  soft  liammer.  //  //<///  knuiv 
how.    No  mtinical  ability  retiniied — 
yon  need  not  know  one  note 
from  auotlier. 

Easy  to  Learn  in  3  Weeks 

/  iihsobiU't y  fjiiarantfe  to  teach 
you  to  play  poimlar  luunic  within 
three  weeka.  I  will  give  you  all  the 
aecreta  and  tricks  1  liave  learned 
in  my  ten  years'  success  as  a  saw 
musician— secrets  never  before  re- 
ve:iled  and  unknown  to  otlier  musi- 
cal entertainers.    Very  little  practice 
required— it's  all  in  knowinjj  now.  I 
famish  a  specially  tempered  Musical 
Saw  and  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tions.   Send  today  for  complete  free 
information  "  How  to  IM  iy  a  Saw." 

C.  J.  Mussehl,  365  Mack  BIdg..  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 
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Fifth  Edition 


1HIS 


William  Jennings 
Bryan's 

ANSWER  TO  DARWIN 

'*  Tears  otf  the  mask  under  which  Darwinism  is 
falsely  paradiug  as  science."— C/i Ui-mlJ. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  $1.75 
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Flenjinsr  H.  TJcvt'II  (■onipany,  Pxiblishers 
IVS  Kifth  .Ave..  .Neu  V,,ik  IT  N  \Val>a.sii  .\ve..  Cliic;is 


Look  for  the  Big  Red  One 

When  you  need  a  pure,  high-grade  oil  for  hibricating  any  light  mechanism, 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  veneered  and  varnisshed  surfaces,  for  preventing 
rust  or  tarnish  on  metal  surfaces — go  to  any  good  store  and  ask  for  8-in-One. 
Look  for  the  big  red  ONE  on  the  label.  This  trade  mark,  famous  a  quarter- 
century,  appears  on  every  bottle  and  can  of 

S-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil  for  Home  and  Office 

Try  3-in-One  for  oiling  typewriters,  all  office  mechanisms,  bicycles, 
guns,  automatic  tools,  sewing  machines,  locks,  hinges.  For  clean- 
ing and  polishing  fine  furniture — for  making  your  own  dustless 
(Uist-cloths  and  polish  mop.  For  preventing  rust  or  tarnish  on 
gas  ranges,  stoves,  bathroom  fixtures,  tools,  knives. 

Self-Shavera :  Use  3-in-One  on  your  razor  blades  before  and  after 
sliaving  and  they  won't  "  pull."    Motorists :  3-in-One  stops  spring 
squeaks,  oils  any  magneto  just  right,  cleans  and  polishes  car  body 
and  wind-shield.    Ford  owners :  Try  3-m-Oue  on  the  commu- 
tator— makes  cranking  much  easier. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-02.,  and  S-oz. 
bottles,  and  3-oz.  Haudy  Oil  Cans. 

CD  pp  Ask  us  to  send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  3-in- 
r  IvEiCi  One  Oil aud  Dictionary  of  Uses — both  free. 

THREE-IN-ONE 

165  O.  Broadway  :: 


ReadThis.'YourWei^ht 
lllsTheStoiy^ 


The  best  barometer 
of  your  health  is  your 
weight.  Nothing  promotes 
beauty  pr  ogress  and  personal 
welfare  like  perfect  health. 
Make  daily  weifehinfe  without 
clothes  a  habit  by  means  o£  the 

Health-O-Meter 

"The  Pilot  of  Health" 

It  XT,  your  definite  guide  to 
physical  perfection.  Simply 
slpp  on  and  read  the  easy-to-see 
dial.  Thousands  of  Health-O- 
Meters  nro  in  daily  use. 
To  introduce  several  thousand 
more  we  are  nuikinfe  a  special 
.•iatisfactio  t  or  money  back  ofTef 
youcanno  ofTordtomiss.Writa 
for  full  det  iils  —  today  —  now. 
It  will  pay  .'ou  well.  Address 

Continent\l  Scale  Works 

Depi  fl  .  213;^  W  'hi  Place, Chicago, III. 


C~ 


She  Doesn't  Guess 
—SheKnow^f. 


So  Easy  <o  Use 


Takes  llie 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  \igor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  arc 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-IUSB  in  the 
foot-hnth  and  enjoy 
the  bliss  of  feet 
without  an  ache. 

()V<T  l,.')<lfl,(l(l((  pounds 
of  I'owdcr  for  (lie  Keel 
were  iiNcil  by  our  .\  rniy 
1111(1  Navy  during  the 
wiir. 

In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN 


New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes 

all  feel  the  same 
'j^  if  you  shake  into 
them  some 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  feet 

friction 


ItADIO'.S   MAGIO  WAND 
(Continued) 


MOUNTING  THE  PLATE  ON  THE  SUPPORT- 
ING LEADS  OVER  THE  GRID  AND  FILAMENT 

tected.  If  a  dying  fly  groans,  its  an- 
guish would  be  expressed  in  a  terrific 
wail.  The  tap  of  a  lead  pencil  becomes 
the  blow  of  a  trip-hammer. 

It  is  because  a  vacuum  tube  can  thus 
detect  and  amplify  extremely  feeble  cur- 
rents that  broadcasting  has  grown  over- 
night into  a  means  of  communication 
the  possibilities  of  which  seem  almost 
limitless.  Radio,  a  phase  of  engineering 
so  technical,  so  special  in  character  that 
it  interested  only  the  electrically  in- 
formed enthusiasts,  has  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  millions  who  now  listen 
to  the  news  of  the  day,  to  opera,  to  the 
jokes  of  some  famous  music-hall  come- 
dian, to  the  sermons  of  a  noted  preacher, 
broadcasted  through  the  ether  of  space 
in  rippling  electric  waves  which  pass 
through  brick  walls  and  mountains  as 
light  passes  through  glass. 

Even  to  radio  engineers  it  still  seems 
almost  miraculous  that  an  electric  lamp, 
like  that  which  shines  upon  many  a 
desk,  has  but  to  be  provided  with  a  plale 
(curled  in  the  form  of  a  sheath-like  cyl- 
inder) and  a  grid  to  produce  effects  of 
extraordinary  magnitude. 

Although  the  price  of  tubes,  so  essen- 
tial in  the  reception  of  broadcasted  en- 
tertainment, has  been  much  reduced, 
experienced  production  engineers  are 
bending  e\  ery  effort  to  devising  methods 
of  manufacture  which  are  cheaper  and 
more  rapid.  Although  machines  play  a 
part  in  the  major  processes  of  niannfac- 
fnre.  tubes  are  still  largely  made  by 
hand.  Indeed,  the  persona!  equation' 
l)lays  a  far  more  iiuporlant  part  in  the 
making  of  Aacuuin  tubes  than  of  any 
other  of  eleclrical  apparalus  widi 

which  tlio  public  is  familiar. 

Merely  Ihc  preparing  and  assonibling 
of  the  filament  and  grid  before  they  arc 
mounted  in  tlie  bulb  invohes  fourteen 
distinct  operations,  and  each  of  Ihesr 
fourteen  operations  in  turn  involves 
much  skillful  adjusting,  bending,  twist- 
ing, and  joining.  It  is  a  coniparati\ ely 
easy  matter  to  seal  the  leading-in  wires 
of  an  ordinary  lamp  so  that  (here  shall 

no  air  leakage;  but  (he  sealing-in  of 
Ihc  Icading-in  wires  of  a  vacuum  tube  is 
a  far  more  complicated  i)rocess.  The 
sealing   iiiothods    cuiplo.ved    in  lamp- 


ELMCO 

is  tlie  last  word  in  SHIELDED  radio 
receiving  apparatus.  The  ELMCO 
Tuner,  Type  S- 1 ,  and  Detector,  Two 
Stage  Amplifier,  Type  A- 3  is  the 
development  of  Elmco  engineers  after 
years  of  study  to  secure  the  highest 
receiving  efficiency. 


Sliowiiig  Complete  ReceivinR   Set  Elmco  Seuior 
Timer  Type  S-1,  H  ith  Elmco  Detector  aud 
Two  Stage  Amplifier,  Type  A-3 
Price,  Without  Tubes,  Phones  or  Batteries,  5100 

The  Elmco  Tuner,  Type  S- 1 ,  is  guar- 
anteed to  be  free  from  body  capacity 
in  any  degree.  The  circuits  are  in- 
ductively coupled  and  symmetrically 
designed,  so  that  maximum  efficiency 
is  obtained  when  tuned  to  any  specific 
wave  length  wilhm  the  range  of  the 
set.  The  adjusting  dials  are  so  arranged 
that  after  each  operation  the  tuning 
may  be  sharpened  to  a  very  fine  degree. 
The  design  of  the  Tuner  is  such  that 
one  of  the  controlling  knobs  acts  as  a 
vernier  adjustment  to  the  others ;  this 
feature  allows  for  a  nicety  of  control, 
which  permits  the  operator  to  clarify 
telephone  speech  with  maximum  ease. 
The  Elmco  cabinet  is  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, beautifully  finished,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  sets  make  them 
extremely  attractive. 

THE  ELMCO  Crystal  Detector  Set 


Elmco  Crystal  Detector  Set,  complete  with 
head  phones,  price  S'^H.WJ 

is  highly  selective.  Extra-sensitive  crys- 
tal and  head  phones  are  furnished  and 
the  cabinet  is  of  highly  finished  solid 
mahogany.  The  range  of  the  Elmco 
Crystal  Detector  Set  is  between  20 
and  25  miles.  All  ELMCO  apparatus 
is  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  in  ma- 
terial, workmanship  and  performance. 
We  are  also  in  position  lo  make  quick  ship- 
ments on  all  parl5,  such  as  condensers,  vacuum 
lube  sockets  and  Rheostats. 

Write  for  Bulletin  22-B  today 

Electric  Machine  Corporation 

INDI.AN'  A  I'OMS,  INDI  A  N  A 


IIADIO'S  MAGIC  WAND 
(Continued) 

making  are  not  adequate  in  this  proc- 
ess; tlie  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  air  into  the  tube  must  be 
more  refined.  Again,  the  preparation  of 
the  leading-in  wires  themselves  is  an 
operation  that  must  be  most  delicate 
and  precise.  They  are  die-cut  by  hand, 
and  some  of  them  must  be  bent  with  the 
utmost  care. 

Equally  difficult  is  the  fashioning  of 
the  filament  which,  when  it  glows, 
shoots  out  electrons.  The  filament  is  a 
tungsten  wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair. 
Variations  in  diameter  of  even  a  few 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  cannot  be 
permitted.  The  filaments  must  be  ex- 
actly uniform  in  size  and  shape.  The 
mere  matter  of  cutting  the  filaments  to 
the  proper  length  is  important.  If  the 
filament  is  five  per  cent  short,  for  in- 
stance, the  life  of  the  tube  may  be  re- 
duced by  one-half. 

The  grid  must  be  wound  around  its 
support  and  welded  into  place.  Because 
this  is  a  machine  operation  it  will  be 
assumed  at  once  that  it  is  easy.  It  is 
anything  but  that.  Uniformity  of  shape 
is  essential.  The  operator  of  the  weld- 
ing machine  must  have  acquired  the 
knack  of  applying  uniform  pressure,  be- 
cause this  is  essential  in  securing  a  per- 
fect weld.  It  sometimes  takes  two 
weeks  or  more  to  adjust  the  welder 
properly.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
welder  to  heat,  and  the  heat  is  electri- 
cally- obtained.  Too  much  current  will 
melt  the  wires  of  the  grid;  too  little  will 
not  produce  a  good  weld.  Only  long  ex- 
perience can  dictate  just  what  the 
amount  of  current  should  be. 

Next  comes  the  formation  of  the  plate, 
so  called — in  reality,  a  cylinder  sur- 
rounding the  grid  and  filament.  It  is 
punched  from  sheets  of  nickel  or  molyb- 
denum. Like  the  grid,  it  must  be 
welded  to  its  supports,  an  operation 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  almost  a  fine 
art. 

The  last  operation,  which  consists  in 
"anchoring"  the  filament  in  place,  is  one 
of  the  finer  points  of  the  process.  It 
involves  much  calculation  and  thought; 
for  the  filament  must  be  held  firmly  in 
place  and  yet  it  must  have  sufficient  play 
to  allow  for  its  expansion  when  heated. 

When  the  elements  of  the  vacuum 
tube  (the  filament,  the  grid,  and  the 
plate)  are  assembled  and  then  mounted 
in  the  bulb,  the  process  of  exhaustion 
must  be  carried  out.  The  more  air 
removed  from  the  bulb,  the  more  effi- 
cient the  tube;  for  we  have  seen  how 
easy  it  is  for  an  atom  of  air  to  block 
electrons  rushing  from  the  filament 
toward  the  plate.  The  tube  is  exhausted 
by  a  pump  which  was  developed  in  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  which  is  the  most 
perfect  instrument  of  the  type  yet  in- 
vented. 

Quantity  production  of  tubes  by  ma- 
chine must  ultimately  come  in  order 
that  the  insistent  demand  of  the  public 
may  be  satisfied.  But  quantity  produc- 
tion in  the  automobile  sense  is  at  pres- 
ent impossible,  simply  because  vacuum 
tubes,  like  fine  chronometers,  are  still 
made  by  hand. 


Warning  : 

This  is  the  hist  ap- 
pearance of  this 
offer.  It  is  your 
only  oppor- 
tunity. 


This  Offer 

Expires  July  1st 


To  all  who  have  Ijeen  planning 
to  buy  a  typewriter,  we  make 
this  special  announcement — 
up  to  July  1st  you  can  save 
on  the  famous  $100  Oliver,  the 
price  being  $55.  After  July  1st 
the  price  will  be  $65.  Prompt 
action  saves  you  the  extra  $10. 

Total  Saving,  $45 

This  offerismade  by  tlie  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company  itself. 
You  get  a  brand  new  Stand- 
ard Oliver,  Model  Nine,  direct 
from  the  factory,  not  second- 
hand, not  rebuilt.  It  is  the 
identical  Oliver  long  priced  at 
$100.  Over  950,000  h;ive  been 
sold  to  satisfied  users  the  world 
over. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we  send  yon  an 
Oliver  for  Five  Days'  Free  Trial.  If  you 
want  to  buy  it,  pay  S>i  after  trial,  tlien 
$4  per  montli.  If  you  don't  want  it,  ship 
it  back  at  our  expense.  By  dealhig  direct 
with  the  factory  you  save  the  usual  sell- 
ing cost.  Sending  tlie  coupon  does  not 
obligate  you  to  buy.  We  leave  the  decis- 
ion to  you,  after  tlie  Oliver  arrives. 

Mail  the  Coupon  NOW 

Note  that  the  coupon  is  valid  only  until 
midnight,  June  .Hllth.  After  that  the 
price  will  be  ^i(>r>.  So  act  quickly.  Mail 
the  coupon  now  and  get  the  Free  Ti'ial 
Oliver.  You  do  not  assume  tlie  slightest 
risk.  The  Oliver  must  sell  itself. 


Illustrated 
Calaltiijue 
ujmn  request 


NOW! 


I  The  Oliver 

^^^^r  Typewriter 
^^^^^^  Company 

f^^^^^^^^     1215  Oliver  Typewriter 

^^^^^  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  OUVER  TTPEWIIITER  COMPANT, 

1215  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

□ Ship  nie  a  new  (liner  No.  9  Typeivriter  for  five 
<la\  s'  free  ins|)ectioii.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay  $55  as 
f'.IIows:  $.1  at  end  of  tri.il  period  and  then  at  the 
rate  of  f4  per  month.  Tlie  title  to  remain  in  you  until 
fully  paid  for.  If  1  make  cn-h  scltlenient  at  the  end  of 
trial  period  I  am  to  deduct  ten  per  cent  and  remit  to  you 
549-5".  If  decide  not  to  keep  it,  I  will  ship  it  back  at 
)  our  e\peiise  at  the  end  of  live  days. 

My  shipping  point  is  

Name  

Street  Address  


Citxj  SInle. 

Occupation  or  Business  


Tours  and  Travel 


VICHY 

5  hours  from  Paris 

Hub  of  Fashionable 
Summer  Life 

Horse  Shows  —  Racing  —  Golf  — 
Tennis 
Magnificent  Theatre — 
Casino — Aerodrome 
Miles  of  beautiful  parksaiid  gardens 

A  Thermal  station  of 
ancient  and  world-wide  repute 

Luxurious  Hotels 
and  Pensions 

Charming  walks  and  fine 
motor  excursions  into  the 
Auvergne  Mountains 

Aix-les-Bains 

on  the  famous  Route  des  Alpes, 
8  hours  from  Paris 

Hot  Springs  of  Great 
Curative  Value 

known  since  the  days  of 
Imperial  Rome 

Air-Cure  Stations  at 
2,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 

Magnificent  Golf  Course 
Tennis — Racing — Pigeon  JShooting 
Center  of  Excursions  to  the  High  Alps 

Luxurious  Casinos — Music 
Theatre — Horse  and  Dog  Shows 
Motoring — Riding — Sailing  on 
Lake  Bourget 

A  merican  Office : 


Railways  of 
France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

at  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Coast  to  Coast 
v'^J^  and  Return 

->r^- Automobile  Tour 

fZ^~^^^sf  65  I-*^y  itinerary  includ- 
K^J"^— ingevery  point  of  Scenic 
^--L,^^.^       and  Historic  Interest  in 


theUnited  States,  ^850 

^  .  for  particular* 

'j.RaymondWilson.inc. 
50.1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TRAVEL  IN  1922 

Oiir  large  variety  of  Eiuopean  Tours  for 
tlie  coininp;  summer  surely  incluJes  the 
very  one  tliat  will  meet  yoiu"  travel  needs. 
Write  us  at  once.   Liiuited  parties 
enrolliiip;  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Maes. 

Auto  Tours  in  Europe 

Knglieh  gentleman  offeiH  to  nomJuct  partieBof 
three  or  four  nerwons  tin  oiigli  selected  itin- 
erarieH  in  liiKii-claHH  private  car.  Any  dnra- 
tion  between  .Inne  and  ()ctol>er.  Moderate 
tei  iiiH.  I'Ihuhc  write  early  to  l>.  (iUNSTON, 
!i  Saint  HarnabiLH  Road,  Ciiinln  iilK^N  Kn;4lan<l. 


WICKER  PALESTINE 

TfllTDQ  BAITLE  FIELDS 
IViUIViJ   PASSION  PLAY 

rriiifl  h'rir  rinni   HV/cr//  " 
INCLUSIVE  COST   $495  TO  $1,285 

Wlilc  l.o-illiy  liil  iliric'iilrl™ 

(UK  WICKER  TOURS.  RICHMOND.  VA. 


Tours  and  Travel 


See  SWITZERLAND 

The  beauty  lover's  paradise. 

Americans  touring  Switzer- 
land need  no  passport  vise. 

Send  for  complimentary 
packet  No.  10;^  containing 
a  wealth  of  information. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


When  You  Go  To 
SWITZERLAND 

by  all  means  include  a 
visit  to  the  fair  city  of 

GENEVA 

WITH  THE  MONT  BLANC 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  Uni- 
versity town  of  Geneva  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and 
interesting  cities  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  occupies  a 
delightful  position,  command- 
ing the  loveliest  views  of  lake 
and  mountain — including  the 
whole  of  the  Mout  Blanc — and 
its  climate  is  agrreeable  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 
International  Gordon  Bennett 
balloon  race  August  6th. 

For  information  and  literature 
apply  to  Official  Inquiry  Office, 
9  Place  des  Bergues.  Geneva,  or 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railroads, 
241  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


EUROPE  —  PASSION  PLAY 

June  23  —  78  Days 
Two  vacancies  in  small  i)rivate  party,  visit- 
ing England,  Holland,  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France.  Moderate 
cost.   Apply  at  once. 
VALLIERE  G.  DECKER,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


MUSIC  LOVERS'  PILGRIMAGE 

To  Europe,  June  23  to  Sept.  2.  Cathedral 
and  orchestral  miiaic;  operas.  Inspirational 
leadership  to  thPRreat  music  centers. 

INTKllCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65 A  Franklin  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


THE  lieauly,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  qiinintest  and  moat  interesting  of  all 
connti'iefl.  Oouie  while  the  ol<i  age  ciistoina 
liievail.   \V  rite,  mentioning  "  Outlook  "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Tralllc  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  full  intoi  in.ition 
Rales  tor  »  sinKle  room  wiliiool  b>lli  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  ill  cilies  and  popular  resorts,  $4  5  in  the  coiinlry 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  :,ill';r 

an  oi  t^finizer  i»f  :iHmi)ll  nai  ty.  Kntabliaheii  \HW. 
Bauc'ock'h  Toukb.  13  Halaey  St.,  iirooklyn. 


Europe  Beckons 

THE  ItEsr  IMUDKI'.A  TIO  I'KH'KI)  Tonus 

wr.'f?:'.'  TOURS 


(lOMFOHT,  Oiilturo,  Trav.l.  in 
J  cliidiim  auto  tours  in  FiiUKW,  Kulv, 
Km  itzerlauu,  British  Isles.  Tonrs  iirrauned. 
S|i«(;ial  iiei-Hoiial  attention  ^l\eii  eiicli  uhmii- 
lier  ot  ^^^■(Hl(^  hy  -  lientlew onifii  of  t'l  >eais' 
e,\|iiTic'Mre  ill  l'.in()|ie.    7,.'i71l,  OullcniU 


Tours  and  Travel 


THE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
Announces: 

The  special  charter  of  the  Great 
Cunarder — R.M.S. 

MAURETANIA 

the  fastest  and  most  luxurious 
of  ocean  steamers  for 

A  WINTER  CRUISE 

of  unprecedented  interest 
TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  from  New  York 
February  10th,  1923 

Detailed  announcements  and  deck 
plans  on  request.  Applications 
will  be  given  preference  in  the 
order  received 

Address 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
65  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Special  EnglishTour 

to  include 

Famous  Cathedrals 

Literary  Shrines 

Scotch  and  English  Lakes 

The  European  Summer  School 


OUR 
TOURS 
Have 


Fo 


Scholarly  leaders 
Interpretive  talks 
Interesting  routes 

r  details  write 


BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLASGOW  TO   OBAN  by 

masnificent  swift  Saloon  Steamer  "Co- 
lumba,"  viewing  the  Shiphuilding  on  the 
Clyde,  passing  Dumbarton  Castle,  ainl 
calling  en  route  at  the  beautiful  Clyde 
watering  places  of  Dunoon  and  Rothesay, 
thence  by  the  famous  Kyles  ot  Hnte, 
Crinan  Canal  and  Firth  of  Lorn. 

2.  OH  AN  TO  STAFFA  ANI> 
lONA  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  British  Isles,  visiting  Kingal's  Cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Stafta,  St.  Cohiniba's  Sacred 
Isle  of  lona,  ^vith  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
and  the  burying  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  ftiul  pa.ssiug  the  ancient  Castles  of 
l>un<)llie,  Duart,  Ardtoriiish,  Aros,  Miu- 
garry,  and  (Sylau,  also  Tobermore  Hay 
where  lies  the  Armada  specie  ship. 

.{.  OliAN  TO  INVKKNUiS  via 
beautiful  Lo<'h  Linnlie  and  Loch  ICil, 
passing  the  scenes  of  the  adventures  ot 
Alan  lirnck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  "  Kidnapped." 
viewing  Gleiicoe,  the  scene  of. the  great 
massacre,  and  ('ailing  at  the  aiiiieiit 
little  town  of  Fort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's highest  mountain,  througli  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness,  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  ami 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

If  Ihesr  lours  nre  not  in  ijonr  Hineninj, 
i/nlrr  rtsil  In  Eiirojyi'  /.s  tntsted— It'll  t/nnr 
Tnirct  A(ji'nt  hi  infliidr  llinn,  or  (ii'jiljl 
ilinxt  lo 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

"The  Royal  Route"  Tours 
1  19  Hope  Street,  GIuhkow,  Scotland 


Tours  and  Travel 


I 


n  England— 

do  as  England  does  !  Ask  t'oi{ 
Transportation  via  London  iSo, 
North  Western  Railway  wlieu 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washl:igto;i's,  Shakespfate's, 
and  Biirns's  Country  ;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  .Scotland, 

Charm  of  England 

other  attractive  literature  and  full 
iufoi'matiou    free    on  application.' 

John  Fairman,  A^ent 
London  £k  North  Western  Railwaj 
200c  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

 CANADA  

CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 


Timagami 


Wabi  Kon  C:iiii|i 
Lake  Tiiua^iiiiii 
Ontario,  Caiitiil:! 

ry— A  Cami>  w  ith  every 
lit  of  four  iiiillioir 


The  iinsi>oiled  coiuitrj 
comfort  in  the  heart 

acres  virgin  forest— 1,503  lakes.  Won 
derful  nsliing:.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoe- 
and  Launches.  Bathing.  Tramping.  One  niglit 
from  Toronto.  Kxcellent  table.  Write  fur  booklets 
MISS  G.  ORR,  Timagami  P.  0.,  Northera  Ontario.  Caa 

 COLORADO  

HEN  Yon  Think  of  a  Cool  and 
Comfortable  Vacation — Coiisidei 
Denver's  Ictrgest  and  best  furnished  hotel 

The  Shirley-Savoy 


Moderate  Prices. 


Centrally  located. 


Write  for  draireil  infonniitii 


EUROPE 


rjlnkiii-nk     Well-kn6wn  West 
LQin  DUr gn    End  iioarding  Estab; 
59  Maoor  Place      lishiiient.  Miss  Slight 


MAINE 


The  HOMESTEAD  i^^i 

Eighteenth  season  opens  June  lilth.  Addre.s. 
M.  F.  HAZELL,  ■Hfi  W.  l>>d  St..  N.  V.  City 


THE  HIGH  ROCK 

Oa;""*lu't.  I*Ie.  Near  bathing  beach  ail. 
pine  woods.  Modern  improvements.  Booklet' 

Ogunquit,  Me. — Board  in  Countr>. 


near  rocks  and  snrf- 
cookiug.     Mrs.  DANIEl 


Very  ouiet.  Horn* 
W.  PERKINS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD 

COTUIT.  MASS. 

Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  Idea 
place  for  summer. Own  garden. C.D.Cran  ford 


HOTEL  ASPINWALIp 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshire; 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 
Opens  .lune  IT.  Elevation  lAWi  feet; 

Golf,  Tennis,  Saddle  Riding,  Orchestra 
Dc.iiriihlf  CotltK/rx  u'iili  hutrl  si-rricr. 
L.  A.  TWOROGER.  Manager 
Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermudt 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS 
The  Leslie 

A  iiuiet.  cosy  little  house  by  the  .sea.  diieni 
,)nne  loth.  Private  baths.  Descriptive  book 
let.  18th  season. 


II 


Rock  Ridge  Hall;; 


4 


WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Kine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  ii 
nearly  all  beiirooms.  Some  private  baths 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  Jor  </<•": 
i-rni  list'.  Large,  breezy,  screeneil  |>iiizza  ^, 
Kern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook  ('iisiir 
(seiwnitcbuildiug)witb  |,liiyr,H>inlorcliil.lrcii 


iqlU't.   ricilsaiit  fol 
r.)Ulltiy  drives.  Cream  briric-  In 
i-gi;8,  diickens.  Kates  $Vi.  IH,  Jl,  2  i 


ilks  an..' 
It.  fresi  ' 
a  week  ,' 


Lcsorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CHARLESGATE 


One  of  Boston's  oldest  ami  best  resi- 
dential hotels,  overlookins!  the  I'ark 
and  Charles  River.  Cool  and  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  tourists. 


HEUBERT  G.  SUMMERS,  Mgr. 
Also  operating  the 

i  Cliff  Hotel 

~  AND  COTTAGES 

North  Scituate  Beach,  Blass 
25  miles  from  Boston. 
••  On  the  Ocean  Front  " 

N  E  W  H  A  ISI  F  S  h"i  R  E 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

>verIookiiiji  KIMBALL  L.AKE 
near  the  White  aiouiitaius 

ke  place  you've  alwavs  wanted  to  know 
»out.  "here  vou  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
If— Ixwtina.  bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
ick  riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
■onnd  the  camp-fire.  Private  cabins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham;  N.  H. 

lie  house  with  the  VIE  W.  To  see  Lake 
.iiiai.ee  go   to    the   OlITI  OOK 

euts  —  Cottages  —  Garage,    etc.  Booklet. 

Iranliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

:»teriiig  to  a  (liscriiuinating  clientele. 
SeaMon  Jtine  24th  to 
Sept.  IStb  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 

FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Dtk  housekeeping  and  non-hoasekeeping 

Golf,  temiis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
aquaplaning,  saddle-horses,  dancing. 
Write  for  i/liislrateil  hoiikl"/. 
J.  TH03IAS  RUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  Weyliii 
Madison  Ave.  at  Mtli  St. 
Plaza  31*42.  >'e«'  York.  N .  Y . 

Uo  Hotel  Russell.  Saratoga  Springt,  N.  Y. 


iray  Stone  Lodge 

unsonville        New  Hampshire 

private  home  for  semi-invalids, 

eriiig  convalescence,  rest,  and  recupera- 
•II  to  a  selected  number  among  the  N'eiv 
impshire  hills.  Situated  i>ii  Lake  Gran- 
f,  at  an  altitude  of  1,350  ft.  Per- 
lal  (are  and  .specialized  treatment  given  by 
lident  physician.  For  rates  and  further  par- 
ulars  apply  to  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bass  Reed. 
ace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.   


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Wt-Kt  -2d  St..  throiieh 
to  -I»t  St.,  New  York 

3(M)  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  ami 
letinement  combined  with  moderate 
'  rate.H.    S»-ii.I  for  illustrated  booklet. I. 


—While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to   stay  — 

Sin'jlf-  r'tf/mjt,  H^e  oj  htttli,  .S  J .'tO  <t 
.^'/itfi,  pftrfor,  hfdrofrm  and  )tnlh^jor',!. 

H4  Se  «5  daily 
PiiihiT,  2  hfdro'/rnn  nnd  hiith,  4  or  .', 

fjfrsoM,  S'i  &  H7  doily 
•H'KCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
At.'TOMOBILF,  PARilES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  WEST  103d  STREET 


tlfpsohhl  iroiii  It, 


■III  Snhii  oil  Slo 


lotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

-^'tly  111  the  faiihionable  club  and  sliop- 
nffXioii.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
,riiicipal  tlieaters.  A  high-claiui  hotel 
oiiized  by  those  desiring  the  Ijest  accom- 
atioTis  at  mo'lerat*  cost, 
it^s  aii'l  ifiap  gladly  »eiit  upon  reiiuest. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


 NEW  YORK  CITY 

HOTEL  jiDsoN  'VJ-.y^^^r/Ziirr 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Kooms 
with  and  «  itliout  bath.  Kates  S3. 5li  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more,  fjocation  very  central.  Oonveiiient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Burnham  Cottage  Settlement,  Essex- 
on  Lake  Cliamplain,  otters  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  sliore  in  a  locality 
« itli  a  remarkable  record  for  liealthfuliieas. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  The  boating  is  3afe,thereare 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  imintsof 
uterest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  easily  access- 
.ble.  Ref.  reyiiiied.  For  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodging  addressMiss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Club  Mgr.,  1T»  E.  72d  St.,  New  York. 
For  particulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
w  rite  John  B.  Burnham, 233  B'way,New  York. 


KEENE  VALLEY  INN,  Keeiie 
Valley,  N.  Y.  Altitude  1,2(K)  ft.  Mtn. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capacity  150.  $18 
week  up.  Illus.  booklet.  \V.  W.  Black,  Prop. 


Sunset  Camp 

Adirondacks.  Write  for  booklet  ami  refer- 
ence. Cottages  in  connection  w  itli  the  camp. 
R.  BENNETT,  Prop.,  Raqiiette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


FENTON  HOUSE  c'/ttal^e'^' 

Altitude  1,571  ft.    A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.    Write  for  folder  and  particulars 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N,  Y. 


CAMP  INKOWA 

Greenwood  Lake 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(Tonng  women  over  18  yearj  of  age) 

M  mile  lake,  45  miles  from  New  York  City 
3ii»ft.  elevation.  Horseback  riding,  tennis, 
swimming,  canoeuig,  hiking,  camp-fires, 
athletics;  expert  instructors.  Dancing. 

INKOWA  HOUSE 

Men  and  women  guesU 

All  of  the  outdoor  activities  of  Camp 
Iiikowa,  but  with  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  modem  clubhouse.  Rates 
moderate.  References  required.  Book- 
lets upon  application  to 

CAMP  INKOWA  or  INKOWA  HOUSE 
Greenwood  Lake.  N.  Y. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for  2  or  3  w  eeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  atrip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX.  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  home.  Where  the  breeze 
seldom  stops  blowing ;  where  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  anu  w  here 
the  cost  is  reasonable.    Do  you  know  that 

POINT  O' WOODS,  L.  I. 

only  50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place? 
Dired  inqairies  to  C.  W.  NASH,  Supl.,  Point  0'  Woods,  L.  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

The  Hotel  with  the  incomparable  situation 

On  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the  prime- 
val forest,  2,2(K»  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
holes  of  wonderful  golf;  bathing,  boating, 
canf>eing,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager. 


Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 
American  Plan.    Moderate  Kates 

He/erf.nces  required. 

Golf,  tennis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delights 
fill  trails  for  horseback  riding  and  walking. 
Perfect  roads  for  automobiling.  Magnificent 
view  from  hotel.  "Pennsylvania's  most 
healthful  resort."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  A.  HALL, 
.Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Wiscasset  Bungalows 
and  Central  Dining  Hall 

Special  rates  fi>r  .f  line 

M.  C.  LOCKWOOD,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


VERMONT 


(IHEHTEK.Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
y  ful  Slimmer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  batli,  hot  and  cold  ;  broad 
tiiazza,  croquet,  flne  roiicb^  Ternis  rea , m  ; .  I ,  I 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

VERMONT 

TROUT  and  SALMON 
COLD  SPRING  .CAMPS 

'  Quimby's  Own  "  for  over  twenty  years 

Forest  and  Averill  Lakes,  Vt. 

Only  Maine  Camps  in  Vermont 
VACATION  RESORT  FOR  ALL 

Come  to  the  Green  Mountains.  Fisliiiiy:, 

Ten  II  is.  Bat  III  lis, Tram  |>iii};, 
Tront,  Salmon.  Lakeri,  Aureolai,  Bats.  Pickerel 

Five  lakes,  miles  of  streams  in  great  bonier 
forest.  Main  camp,  twelve  cabins.  Open  Hi  es. 
A  table  we  are  proud  of.  Good  old  guides,  if 
desired.  Famous  mineral  spring.  Accessible 
to  iloston  and  New  York  by  rail  or  motor. 
Reliable  references  near  you.  75  miles  from 
White  Mountains.  211  miles  from  Colebrook, 
N.  H.  No  mosquitoes  nor  black  flies.  Nohay 
fever.  H.  A.  QUIMBY,  Mgr..  Averill.  Vt. 

Health  Resorts 


BYRAM  LAKE  HEALTH  FARM " 

Among  beautiful  Westcliester  Hilla. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Ideal  for  rest  and 
recupei-ation.  Outdoor  sleeping;,  if  desired. 
Temiis,  dancine.  boatnig  and  Hdhing.  Milk, 
e^j2;a  and  vegetables  from  own  farm.  Siie(;ial 
diets.  Medical  attention,  electric  bath  and 
ma38ag:e.  Special  ratea  for  .season.  New  York 
office,  m  East  5Bth  St.    Plaza  4973. 


TliA  Ro<k«<k0c  Hill,  3Ie.  Rest 

1  Uc  DccCIlcb  Houieforsemi-mvalidsand 
those  needing  rest  and  chaug^e  of  scene.  "J'J 
miles  from  Poland.  Same  White  Mt.  scenery, 
you  ft.  altitude.  Children  made  welcome  at  sei>- 
arate  cottage.  Booklet.  Anna  Shepard,  R.  N. 


Sanatorium  in  tlie  Berkslnres.  De- 
li^ lightfully  located,  spacious  groiuids,  rooms 
large  and  airy.  Modern  imiuovements  ;  ideal 
for  rest  and  relaxation;  particular  attention 
paid  to  diets.   The  Teri-aces,  Hinsdale.  Mass. 


Real  Estate 


Apartments 


P  _  D  |.  ,111116  15  for  3  months, 
ror  IxclIL  furnished  corner  apart^ 
ment  in  residential  district  EastSOth  St..,  New 
Y'ork  City,  lliarge  living-room,  7  windows, 
southeastern  e.\po3ure,  3  outside  master  bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  maid's  room,  bath.  $1(>0  a 
mouth,  Keferences  exchanged.  7,.515,OutIook. 


Boarders  Wanted 


BOARDERS    '  Excellent 

home  cooking,  rest  and  quiet.  Heart  of  the 
Green  Mts.  $15  iier  week.  7,41)1,  Outlook. 


Country  Board 


Summer  Boarders  Wanted  on  Farm 

Home  with  all  modern  conveniences.  Write 
Mrs.  O.  N.  KfTTREDGE.  Brownsville,  Vt. 


l^eal  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 

P"__.  D^rnf     lO-room  furnisheil 
r  or  IvcnL  cottage  in  grove.  Salt  water 
front,  fine  beach.  Running  water,  sewer,  elec- 
tricity. Season  $5,50.  Two  smaller  cottages 
82.5II  and  8300.  D.  Spratt,  Grove  Beach,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

01<l  Fashioned  Home,  Id  rooms,  tire- 
places,  shade  trees.  Plenty  of  land  for  garden 
and  flowers,  never  failing  well  of  water,  small 
baru  suitable  for  garage,  public  water  and 
electricity  adjoining  if  wanted;  all  on  main 
.street  of  beautiful  country  town  in  Conn. 
Address  John  J.  Caasidy,  Woodbury.  Conn. 


MAINE 


|7_„  Belgrade  Lakes,  Me, 

1  or  IveilL  Two  new,  attractively 
furnished  bungalows  on  the  shore  of 
Great  Pond.  6  and  7  rooms,  2  baths,  electric 
lights.  Ice,  wood,  rowboat.  For  particulars 
address  Camp  Runoia,  Belgrade  Lakes,  Me. 


On  Highland  Lake  '^S*";'- 

in  foothills  of  White  Mts.,  among  the  pines, 
for  rent,  $400  for  season,  attractive  furnished 
summer  home,  comi)ieted  in  19:i0  for  owner's 
exclusive  use.  For  full  information  address 
NORMAN  H.  LIBBY,  Bridgton,  Maine. 

Caiiiilen,  Me.  For  rent,  fully  furnished, 
several  high-class  seashore  cottages.  Best 
selection 
tion 


lections  now.  Photos,  plans, and  fuUdescrip- 
.11.  J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  Newtonville,  JIass. 


Og:unquit,Me.,Cotta§:e  for  Rent 

4  double  and  1  single  master  bedrooms,  A  bath- 
room8,living-room  '.i:jx25,dining-room,  pantry, 
kitchen,  laundry.  Accommodations  for  3  ser- 
vants. Attractively  furnished,  every  modern 
convenience.  Ideally  located,  wonderful  view 
of  country  and  wat«r.  Garsige.  7,377,  Outlook. 


SEAL  HARBOR,  ME. 


TO  LET 


Completely  furnished  housekeeping  cottage 
(known  jis  firistol  cottage),  ele<:tric  lighted. 
4  iiiiistei's  rooms.  J  >,fr\  antfi'  I  ooins,  all  large,  3 
liutlis.  I  firf|il;ir,-H.  -i|.l,-i"li'l  1...  itiou  and  vie«  , 
M  ir  »  1'^  V  IM  ,  iiri  I,'   I  -  , .  1 1 


MAINE 
Cliff  Island,  Casco  Bay  ^ ,V;,.'?:,V.^d 

Simple  and  attra<;tive  cottage  Ironi  .lime  15  to 
Sept.  5.  For  iiarticiilars  apply  to  Miss  W.  It. 
Lewis,  83  Washington  Place,  New  Vork  City. 

M  .\  S  .S  A  ('  If  [• T  T  S 

An  Attractive  Summer  Residence  in 
Becket,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

l''OK  SA  I>K,  with  garage  for  t»o  cai.H, 
vegetable  garden,  apple  orchard,  Hower  gar- 
den, unex<!elled  artesian  well  water.  House, 
Swiss  chalet  arcliite<:ture,  11  rooms,  3  bath- 
rooms, screened  diniiig-iM>r<;li  and  aleej>iiig- 
porches.  Only  a  few  iiiiiintes  from  village 
stores  and  lailway  station.  State  road  all  tlie 
way  from  Pittsfield,  Lenox,  and  Spriiigtleld. 
Altitude  l,4IKift.  Beautiful  view  of  surround- 
ing hills.  i*'or  information  address  K.O.Siitt<jii, 
V2  Iiigraliam  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cape  Cod  Camp  Site  25  Acres 

Lareest  lake  in  Ma.ss.  Reasonable  price.  Fi  ""! 
L.  Chase,  Harwich  Port,  Mass.  I'lioiie  lU  >. 

Nantucket,  Mass.  '•"{'jl/t'tage'' 

Ocean  frontage.  Six  rooms.  Hesuvm. 
R.  E.  FARRIER,  ^Ih  Fiftli  Ave.,  N.  V.  City. 

FOR  RKNT.  For  June,  .(iily,  August' 
furnished  residence  in  Newton  Centre- 
Mass.,  Boston's  beautiful  suburb.  Suitable 
for  large  or  small  family.  Libraries.  Harvard 
University,  countryside  and  teaches  all  in 
easy  reach.  A  rare  opportunity  at  reasonable 
rate.  Write  to  G.  L.  Parker,  1K8  Homer  St.. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.    Reference  required. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Many  Beautiful  Cottages  for  Rent 
White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Adiiress  Karl  P.  Abbott,  Bethlehem,  N.  H, 

SUMMER  CAMP  IN  THE 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Camp  Masquamozi,  Chocorua,  N.  H. 

belonging  to  Dr.  .J.  W.  Draper,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  camps  in  thuWhite  Mountains. 
It  has  7  master  bedrooms,  3  baths,  '2  maids' 
rooms  and  bath,  2  large  sleeping  i)orches,  out- 
door dining-room  seating  eighteen,  nine-fo<jt 
fireplace,  fine  water  supply,  drainage  system, 
concrete  swimming  pool  V2  x  3(1,  suijerb  view 
of  the  i>eak  of  Mount  Chocorua.  Attached  to 
the  camp  is  a  farm  where  the  best  of  milk, 
cream  and  garden  vegetables  are  produced. 
For  the  season  furnished 
For  particulars  apply  to 
L'Eclote,  Waihburn  &  Co.,  25  Eait  40th 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  John  I.  Taylor  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boiton, 
Mats.  S.  Hayward,  Jr.,  Meredith,  N.  H. 

SILVER  LAKE.  N.  H. 

FOR  RENT-JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  6 

Furnished  Cottage  on  shore  of  lake  in 
pine  grove  X  mile  from  station.  Large  livuig- 
room  and  kitchen,  eating  porch,  and  piazza. 
Three  double,  two  single,  and  one  unfur- 
nished bedroom.  Pump  111  kitchen.  Rowboat, 
garage.  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Storrs,  Conn. 

For  Sale,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H.  Fur- 
nished cottage.  7  rooms,  bath,  electricity, 
moilerii  conveniences,  wide  verandas,  beauti- 
ful view.  Boathouse  for  launch,  housekeeping 
apartment  over  it ;  garage. 

.J.  A.  HOPKINS,  Sunapee.  N.  H. 

Wnnalanrpf  N  H  „  TO  KENT 
TTUndldllCei,  n.  n.  Furnished  cottage,  i 
rooms ;  bathrooms,  open  fires ;  ice,  wood.  Cool 
nights ;  no  hay  fever.  At  foot  of  trails  of  Saiid- 
w  ich  Range.  Hotel  accessible.  $32.')  for  sum- 
mer. Miss  A.  Walton,  Hotel  Ludlow  ,  Boston. 

 NEW  JERSEY 

IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

KOIt  RENT 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bayhea.l : 
new,  furnished  H-ioom  house;  2-car  garage; 
hot  and  cold  water.    Address  6.il3!»,  Oiitlook. 

Furnished  House  S?.  ?"^^en-'rooi'i'.' 

c9lonial  house  having  modem  apiwuitments. 
piazzas,  beautiful  lawns,  car  accommodation, 
splendid  well.  Immediate  possession  for  five 
months  or  less.  Address  Bo.x  Hi  or  call  876J. 

 NEW  YORK  

AI)IKONDA€K.S,  The  CK.ATEK 
CL.UB.  Essex-on-L-ake-Cham- 
plain.  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
where  meals  are  served.  References  requii'ed. 
For  circular  or  information  address  ,John  B. 
BuitNHAM,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 

ADIRONDACK  BUNGALOW  CAMPS 

Furnished.  4  toii  rooms  and  bath.  $15u  to  Sl!»  > 
for  season.  Also  four-room  camp  from  July 
17,  $l'2r>  balance  of  season.  Surrounded  by 
inountains.  Fine  center  for  touring.  Supplies 
convenient.  .\L.MO.N\V.\r.D.  .T;iy,Easex  Co  .N.  V. 


LAKE  CHA.MPLAIN 

Shore  front  camp  in  the  pines,  funiislied. 
Sand  beach  for  (  hildren.  $'AW>  for  season. 

Photos  nnd  floor  plans  on  re<iue3t. 
C.  H.  KASTON.  1  BnrMhviiv.  New  Vork. 


|)i'X9"X36 


TheKay-DeeMetal  FoldingTable 

Ifleal  for  Tourist,  Outing  and  Home,  Rigid,  Strong, 
Durable,  Sanitary,  won't  upset.  Send  for  Catalog. 

The  KAY-DEE  MFG.  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb, 


Have  You  Planned 
Your  Summer 
Vacation  Yet? 

This  issue  of  The  Outlook 
contaius  many  advertisements 
of  Summer  Resorts  and  Vaca- 
tion Tours. 

Much  attractive  literature 
is  issued  by  the  various  hotels, 
railways,  and  steamship  lines. 
The  Outlook  will  gladly  un- 
dertake to  have  descriptive 
literature  sent  you  covering 
any  point  in  which  you  may 
be  interested.'  Address 

TRAVEL  EDITOR 
The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

AT  ELMSFORD,  WESTCHESTER  CO. 

Home  of  the  late  Worthiiintoii  Wliitelioime. 
Ketnodeled  farrahoune  -12  rooms,  2  batlm,  in 
perfect  condition  ;  .1  iiiiies  from  Wliite  I'lains. 
.■■)  :w:reH  of  iantl ;  l>eantifnl  trees  and  sliriibs, 
brook  and  iwol.  House  partially  furnislifd; 
Home  rare  anti<ines.  Also  .Jersey  cow,  cliiek- 
ejis,  bees,  etc.    I'rice  SliS.WKl. 

WORTHINGTON,  WHITEHOUSE,  INC. 

<)()  Madison  Avenue  Fitz  Roy  "IHIHI 


Glen  Eyrie-on-Lake-George 

Kor  SAI-IO  or  UIONT  for  JUNK. 

.iiji.v.  i'iniiNisiii;i)  <;(>TTA<iiio 

oil   Hhorii.   Ivivinij-room,  fireplace,  dining- 
room,  kitelieii,  .'{  bedrooNiH,  bi^;  ])iaz/.a. 
C.  II,  Nuttle,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mori  istowii,  N.  J. 


P  ^  Qalii  ('ottaKOon  Snow  Klioe  I!:iy,  Moii- 
ror  ijalc  diii'Hon  Harbor,  Lake  (Mitario. 
Slif)rt  distaiK^e  from  lOlectrie  Association 
Island.  Not  far  frmn  historic  Hai^ketts  Harbor 
anil  Madison  i'ost.  Miih  boating,  Kood  an- 
eliorat^e.  0<:cnpie<l  t^vo  surnniers  by  owner: 
never  rent^wl.  Three  sieepiiiti-rooms  and 
porf:li,  larije  livini^-rfHiin  with  fiicolacr,  kitch- 
en, lavatories,  nliimbints.  I'-  '<  llAKKOIIN, 
00  Woulworth  ItilildiriK,  Wilterlown,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


ETkP  DI7WT  Furnished  cottas"  in 
r  UK  KLIN  1  Onteoia,  Catskill 
Moil II  tains,  fi  master  and  3  maids'  rooms,  4 
baths,  electricity,  8i>rinp  water.privatesewer- 
uixe,  Ifi-foot  piazza,  open  fireplaces,  fj^iraf^e. 
Kl'-vation  about  2,5WI  feet.  $l.r<m.  Addre.ss 
J.  S.  S.,  Uooni  11)24, 1.5  William  St.,  New  York. 


Eastern  Long  Island  };^o;^^"i.!^?,L':^i^'Y:J 

a;ile  or  rent,  huihuhm-  lioniea  a  apeciiiity.  II- 
lustruted  booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c. 


lv(!al  Estate 
MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 


Fr»f  R«^nf      I'll  HNISH 101) 

*  Teii-rooiii  lioiiso 

nil  i  III  provciiii'iilK.  a  a<,-re8  laud,  fine  old 
sliaili-  iir.  s,  j;Mnlcu  all  planted,  free  fresh 
v(^^;i*t.;itilrs ;  \ii'\\  of  <  i-eek.  Two  hours  from 
New  Vi>rk.  Will  ri<\n.  .lone  l.'i  to  August  1, 
$1211.  .laiucH  Myers.  Wappiiigers  Kails,  N.  V. 

r  E  N  N  S  Y  L  V*A  N  I  A 

FOR  SALE 

Three  acres  of  land  with  fidit  orchard,  four- 
room  and  bath  brick  hoiixc  fiii  iii.Hln'il  »  ith 
anti(ju«  furniture  ;  alsnntt  lart  i\  civ  Im  iii.shcd 
stinlio  and  (!;iira>;e.  Tlire(\  rjiinuti«  from  the 
lake.  Ifcautifnl  private  loc'ation.  Cash,  $1.81111. 
Nine  miles  Irom  Htroudsbnrt;  and  Delaware 
WaterOap.  A  poly  to  K.  (t.  IXIKHI 1 1 M ICH, 
I'ostmasler,  Hiiylorsbiirn,  rennsylviuiia. 


Real  Estate 


VERMONT 


Modernized  Farmhouse,  Peacham, 
Vt.  Furnished ;  easy  distance  to  wonder- 
ful views,  fields,  woods,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing.  Terms  moderate.  ",.583,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  liandsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Kconomics,  Chicago. 


STATIONERY 


UNtrSUALLY  desirable  stationeiT  for  anv 
type  of  corresixindence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  paiier  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

STATIONERY  for  personal  and  business 
use.  100  envelojies  and  100  letter  sheets  $1 
postpaid.  Burnett  Print  Shop,  320  Ohio  St., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTKU— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teacheis'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  .5  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  IK  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail 
clerks,  $133  to  fli)2  month.  Write  for  free 
specimen  questions.  Columbus  Institute, 
B-4,  Columbus,  O. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Heloers 

WANTED  —  Mother's  helper.  Desirable 
liermanent  position  for  capable  young  woman. 
Suburban  home  near  Heading.  State  salary. 
Mohican  Lodge,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

WANTED— Attendant  for  semi-invalid  and 
for  sewing  and  light  housework.  Physically 
strong,  willing  to  walk  and  read  aloud.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  J.  M.  Whitoii,  821  Central  Ave., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

TeacIuTs  and  Governesses 

HEADMASTER,  supervising  and  teaching, 
in  boys'  boarding  school,  long  establisheil, 
near  New  York  City.  State  fully  qualifica^ 
tions,  experience,  and  miuimuin  salary. 
1,568,  Outlook. 

.  WANTED— Governess.  Country  summer, 
Florida  winter.  Position  permanent.  Chil- 
dren ages  4  and  7.  State  age  and  religion. 
References  as  such— no  school  teachers  need 
apply.  Position  open  June  1.  1,595,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  in  the  piiino  department  of  a 
music  school  settlement,  an  experienced 
teacher  who  is  able  to  do  advanced  work  and 
can  give  recitals.  Social  vision  as  well  as 
musicianship  required.  1,611,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


rrofessional  Situations 

NURSE,  Scotch  Protestant,  capable  taking 
entire  charge  of  infant;  understands  all 
kinds  of  formulas.  Reference  7X  and  6X 
years.  1.604,  Outlook. 

GR  A  DUATE.  registered  nurse,  three  years' 
experience  in  hanuliiig  boys,  desires  position 
in  boys'  private  school.  Best  references  from 
physician  and  parents.  1,603,  Outlook. 

COMPETENT  C  tenor  saxophone  player 
wishes  position  for  summer.  Best  references. 
Regular  saxophonist  Union  College  orchestiu, 
"The  Union  Five."  Address  E.  B.  Wilber, 
125  Glenwood  Blvd..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  young  man,  22,  college  gradu- 
ate, English  teacher,  secretary-stenographer, 
pleasant  personality,  liberal  ideas,  wants 
temporary  or  permanent  connection  outside 
of  business.  1,628,  Outlook. 

HEAD  of  music  department  in  prominent 
girls'  school,  concert  pianist  of  American  and 
European  recognition,  desires  to  conduct 
music  of  summer  school  in  or  near  New  York, 
prepare  students  in  harmony  and  piano  for 
college  examination,  or  play  or  an-ange  con- 
certs. Soloist  and  chamber  music  player.  At 
liberty  from  June  1  until  October  1.  1,6111, 
Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

MANAGER  (resident)  of  college  or  school. 
Teachers  College.  Columbia,  training.  Sev- 
eral years'  experience  as  manager  of  dormi- 
tories, dining  halls.  Available  September  1. 
1,612,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  September  1,  position  as  super- 
visor or  matron  for  girls' home.  Ages  tiom 
12-18  years  jireferred.  Experieiiced.  Good 
remuneration  expected.  Personal  interview 
arranged  if  possible.  1,624,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COLLF.OE  man,  studying  music  in  New 
Y'ork,  desires  position— organ,  companion, 
tutor.  ICxperieiiceil  driver;  agreeable  and 
willing.  Kelurenues  exchanged.  1,625,  Outlook. 

GRVDUATE  nurse,  English,  German, 
sunny  dis|tosition,  usi^ful  companion,  excel- 
lent traveler,  desires  position.  Coupk^  or 
gentleman,  (^ualily  refeicnces.  l,5J.S,Oiil  look. 

JUNIOK  in  colle;-e  would  like  position  for 
sunimei-  months  as  ccuiipaniou  iind  tutor  for 
young  boy.  Reiily  1,.5H3,  Outlook. 

CULTURED,  educated  young  woman  as 
companion  or  secretary.  Will  travel.  Kefcr- 
eiiees  exchanged.  1,617,  Outlook. 

COLLICGF,  girl  wants  position  on  farm  or 
at  suninier  resort;  out  of  door  work  pre- 
ferred. 1,614,  Outlook. 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpei 

TO  travel.  Dependable,  amiable  worn 
35,  experienced,  executive,  desires  positioi 
companion  or  governess  to  party  go 
abroad. Understands  traveling.  1,413,  Outlo 

WANTED,  by  young  colored  man,  pi 
tion  for  summer  gardening  or  chaui^ 
W.  Adrian  Freeman,  Hampton  Institi 
Hampton,  Va. 

.  COMPANION  and  TUTOR- Young  la. 
jmuor  at  Wellesley  College,  desires  posit 
as  companion  and  tutor  to  young  girl 
summer   months.    Exceptional  refereu! 
furnished.  Address  1,577,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl  loving  children  and  outdi 
life  desires  position  as  companion  for  one 
morechildrenforsummer  months.  Americ 
Protestant.  Moderate  salary.  1,578,  Outlo 

UNIVERSITY  graduate,  6  years  h 
school  teacher,  Catholic,  desires  position 
Slimmer  as  companion,  tutor,  secreta 
Likes  to  travel.  Excellent  references.  1,J 
Outlook. 

DOMESTIC  science  school  graduate 
sires  position  for  summer  cooking  in  tea  roj 
or  private  family.  1,608,  Outlook. 

REFINED  French  lady,  young,  high 
references,  Spanish,  English,  piano,  wai 
position.  Go  anywhere.  1,609,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  matron  in  fresh  air  hot 
day  nursery,  or  would  act  as  vacation 
lief  Experienced.  References.  Address 
Fleming,  214th  St.  and  Bolton  Road,  Ci 
Care  S.  P.  C.  C.  ^ 

COLLEGE  nurse  desires  position  as  cfl 
panion  and  nurse  or  care  of  child.  G< 
references.  Elsie  Taylor,  Elmira  CoUe 
Ehuira,  N.  Y. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  desires 
gagement  as  housekeeper.  Would  mam 
gentleman's  home  and  cliildren.  Capable 
taking  luUcharge.  References.  1,621,  Outlo 

YOUNG  man,  colored,  pleasing  iiersonali 
cultured,  business  training,  fond  of  aniini 
desires  supervision  country  home.  Best  c 
reference.  Seventeen  years  one  place.  1,( 
Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated  woman,  who  spef 
French,  English,  German,  good  mnsici 
wants  position  as  private  secretary  or  g 
erness  to  older  children.  Capable  liandl 
position  of  trust.  Mrs.  L.  Bnililing,  1 
Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

COLLEGE  senior,  experienced  with  c 
dreii,  desires  position  as  nursery  govern 
for  the  summer  months.  1,410,  Outlook. 

INSTRUCTOR  wants  position  in  priv 
school  for  .next  year.  Can  handle  athleti 
experienced.  References.  No  reasonable  of 
rejected.   Address  1,479,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl  desires  position  asnursi 
governess  or  companion.  Experienced  w 
little  children.  Address  Helen  Jardiae, 
S.  Wright,  Champaign,  III. 

CLASSICAL  teacher,  gentleman,  34  year 
age,  10  years'  te.T,ching,  7  as  professor  of  La 
in  Western  State  university,  master's  deg 
Michigan  University,  Ph.D.  work  nea 
completed,  ilesires  Latin  or  Greek  positioi 
Eastern  or  Middle  West  college.  Best  of 
eieuces.  1,421,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man  as  tutor-companion.  Ex. 
lent  references.  Address  Box  110,  Chath; 
N.  J. 

YOUNG  woman,  graduate  student  Y 
desires  summer  position  as  tutor,  coiinci 
or  companion.  1,606,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  student  desires  position  as  tii 
or  companion  for  the  summer,  iirelera 
traveling.  Address  W.  Asliton  Roberts,  c 
Psi  U  House,  Middletown,  Conn. 

GOVERNESS  desires  summer  position  ( 
shore  or  mountains.  Exjieiises  only.  1, 
Outlook. 

MATHEMATICS  instructor,  B.A.,  Phi  B 
Kappa,  two  years'  exiierience  city  sell, 
desires  September  iiositiou  vicinity  1* 
York.  1,620,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  collegian,  with  excell 
knowledge  of  English,  French,  Latin, 
other  college  courses,  desires  position 
governess.  Can  also  act  as  tutor.  Hi*l 
references.  Address  lioom  609,  665  F; 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Y'OUNG  in.an,  university  senior,  des 

Eosition  for  summer  as  tutor  or  comjiau 
atin,  German,  sciences.  1,629,  Outlook 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  desiring  training  in 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  tnon. 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  ofTere< 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  .Second  Ave.,  ^ 
Y'ork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  inai 
nance  is  fnrnislied.  For  further  iiiforma 
;iddi'ess  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Giithman.  New  York  shopper, 
shop  for   yon,  services  free.   No  samj 
Releiences.  309  West  99th  St. 

KEIi'INED  home  school  for  slightly 
tarded  children,  age  7—15  years.  Liui 
number.  70  Prospect  St.,  I'ortcliester, 
Tel.  15.56  M. 

FOR  sale.  "  Nouveau  lyarousse  Iiliistr. 
vols.,  $40;  "The  Historians' Histnry  ol 
World,"  25  vols.,  $20;  40  ft.  of  li:ind-ca 
open  bookcases,  Italian  walnut,  $31)0;  Dun 
I'liyfe  table,  antique  hall  chairs,  mirror, . 
at  great  sacrifice.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ln.wrenc 
West  6Hth  St.,  New  York  City. 

BOYS  wante.l.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  ' 
Outlook  each  xveek.  ,\o  inveHtiiient  nHCesHi 
Write  for  selhrig  plan.  Carrier  lli^parlni. 
The  Outlook  Company,  391  Fourth  A 
New  York  City. 

HEKINED,  cheerful  wonmn  to  sliar 
room  bungalow  living  expenses  njid  w 
both  light)  with  lady  alone.  1,610,  Outlon 

TKACUIEU  with  homo  on  Sound  yn 
take  puiiils  to  board  for  sumuier,  ,1 
Outlook. 


I 


THE  OUTLOOK 

SUPPOSE  IT  WERE  YOUR  BOY— 

A  REQUEST  THAT  READERS  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  JOIN  IN 
THIS  PATRIOTIC  AND  HELPFUL  SER^TGE 
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WfT  HEN  the  sailor  lads  of  America  pour  out  from  tiie 
V\/  S""^^*  warships  upon  the  bewildering  streets  of  the 
TT  city  of  New  York,  how  shall  they  be  met?  Where 
hall  they  go?  If  one  of  them  were  your  son,  would  you  not 
ry  out  passionately — "Place  him  under  the  influence  of  good 
€ople  and  a  good  home?" 

I  WHAT  THE  BOYS  NEED 

-What  to  do  with  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  on  shore 
save  is  a  serious  question.  Without  some  objective  of  the 
lature  of  home  or  club  they  are  likely  to  drift  into  mischief 
r  worse.  These  boys  crave  decent  surroundings  and  pleas- 
res.  They  need  to  be  assured  of  some  sort  of  a  place  with 
ood  clean  beds,  baths,  music,  and  diversions  of  the  kind  that 
re  wholesome  and  attractive.  The  lack  of  a  "home  base" 
ives  them  a  "lonesome  feeling"  and  that  is  why  you  fre- 
uently  find  them  haunting  the  street  corners  and  seeking 
istraction  with  questionable  companions  in  questionable 
esorts. 

IT  IS  PRECISELY  THIS  HOME  BASE  WHICH 
THE  NATIONAL  NAVY  CLUB  SUPPLIES 

The  National  Navy  Club  of  New  York,  situated  at  15  East 
1st  Street,  has  a  three-ply  mission.  It  acts  for  tlie  enlisted 
favy  or  Marine  man  on  shore  leave  as: 

A  home  where  he  is  not  only  made  to  feel  at  home,  but 
where  every  influence  urges  him  to  behave  as  if  he  were 
in  his  own  home. 

I A  hotel  •which  does  not  cold-shoulder  the  sailor  boy  be- 
cause he  is  a  sailor  boy;  which  is  fully  equipped  with  every 
adjunct  to  comfort;  where  the  rates  are  nominal,  neither 
beyond  his  reach  nor  on  the  other  hand  sug-gestive  of  charity. 

I    A  home  club  in  the  best  and  most  constructive  sense. 

SOME  FIGURES  THAT  SHED  LIGHT  ON  THE 
NAVY  CLUB'S  ACTIVITIES 

oreign  navies  utilizing  the  cIu'j         19 

Tumber  of  states  represented      49 

verage  daily  canteen  attendance      2.^)0 

verage  number  of  men  securing  slooping  quarter:;   120 

resent  sleeping  capacity   _   140 

verage  number  of  wounded  soldiers  entertained  prr  month  750 

The  club  has  operated  continuously  since  July,  1917,  and 
uring  the  year  1921,  25,000  were  furnished  sleeping  accom- 
lodations  and  30,000  meals  were  served  in  the  club  canteen. 


The  club's  physical  equipment  consists  of  reading,  writing 
and  lounge  room,  library,  billiard  room,  mail  and  check  room, 
bedrooms  and  dormitories. 

The  canteen,  directed  by  a  volunteer  committee  of  ladies, 
serves  the  best  of  home-cooked  food  at  cost. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Club  is  its 
mail  and  check  room,  open  day  and  night,  where  thousands 
of  letters  are»received  and  held  or  forwarded  on  request. 


ADMIRAL  PLUNKETT  WRITES— 

Rear  Admiral  Plunkett  of  the  Naval  War  College  writes: 
"On  the  ship,  we  are  one  family,  officers  and  men,  if  the  ship 
goes  down  we  go  down  together.  When  our  men  get  liberty 
ashore,  we  have  to  trust  you  people  of  New  York  to  see  to  it 
that  there  shall  be  a  clean,  decent  place  for  the  men  to  go." 

This  is  not  a  work  for  a  few — each  citizen  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  these  boys  have  a  home  on  shore  to  go  to. 
We  realized  the  necessity  during  the  war.  It  is  greater  now 
because  all  other  clubs  are  closed. 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED  FOR  CONTINUING 
THIS  WORK 

Although  the  Club  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  manifestly  not  self- 
supporting.  At  the  rates  charged,  the  members  and  lodgers 
pay  less  than  one-third  of  the  maintenance  budget.  The 
balance  must  be  raised  through  corporate  membership  dues. 
Every  enlisted  man  in  the  American  Navy  comes  into  the  port 
of  New  York  during  his  term  of  service.  The  Navy  Club  is 
therefore  a  national  institution. 

Will  you  join  us  in  this  patriotic  and  forward-looking  ser- 
vice? Your  subscription  on  the  appended  blank  will  be  a  vote 
for  decency  and  clean  American  manhood. 


OFFICERS 

President:    Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt 
Vice-Presidents:    Douglas  L.  Elliman 
Paul  L.  Hammond 
J.  Fri;di:ki('k  Talcott 
Treasurer:   Edward  C.  Dklafield 
Secretary:  Mott  B.  Schmidt 
Counsel:   William  H.  Hamilton 
P.  Chauncey  Andkrson 


CLASSES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Supporting,  for  one  year  

$10.00 

Sustaining,    "     "  "   

25.00 

Contributing, " 

50.00 

Century,         "     "  "   

100.00 

Patron, 

250.00 

Life   

500.00 

Founder   

  1,000.00 

The  Navy  Club,  15  East  41st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $   for   

membership  (see  classification  at  left)  in  the  Navy  Club. 

Name  

Address  


We  will  welcome  dollar  contributions  from  those  who  feel  that    they  cannot  take  out  memberships.    We  want  Nation-wide 

Kiipporl  for  the  National  Navy  Club 


WL.  DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


$7^  &$8fl2  SHOES 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL. DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
1 08  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  jei 


*4.00&$4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehigbest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low 
est  possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Cntalos  Free. 

President  " 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Maaa. 


Bo 
this 
every  . 

nrnitioj 


It  is  the  habit  -of  well  kept 
thousands.  Follow  the  use  of  your 
tooth  brush  with  a  few  drops  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.  in  an  eighth  glass 
of  water. 

This,  as  mouth  wash,  spray  and 
gargle,  removes  disagreeable  tastes 
and  breaths;  destroys  crevice  hid- 
den germs  that  cause  decay,  and 
alleviates  conditions  of  sore  throat. 
It  leaves  the  mouth  refreshingly 
clean. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  also,  for  over- 
taxed muscles,  the  powerful  yet 
safe  liniment  with  the  clean  pleas- 
ant odor.  Again,  it  is  an  antiseptic, 
cleansing  and  healing  to  skin 
breaks.  AH  in  one  container  for 
your  greater  convenience. 

At  most  Jruf^iil's,  ft.  3^,  or  postpaid. 
Liberal  trial  bottle,  loc.  postpaid, 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
443  Tfinpic  St.,  SprinHfu  ld,  Mass. 


Absorbine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Class  Gifts 


Aiiiericaii  Sculpture 
for  American  Scliools 
pPAITHFUL  reproductions 
of  great  American  sub- 
jects. Artistic  work  of  high- 
est  merit.    Busts,  statues, 
statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  in 
plaster    (either    ivory  or 
bronze  finish), or  real  bronze. 
Special  attention  to  schools, 
academies,    libraries  and 
museums.      Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 
Saul  Indiiii  for  Clasx  Gift 
Folder  or  send  .W 

'  ioy. 


LINCOLN  by  GiroDi 

2' '.)"  Ivory  Finish,  -  $25 
2'  9"  Bronze  Finish,  $35 
1'  Ivory  Finish,  -  $  3 
1'  Bronze  Finish,  .$  4 
Bracket,  Ivoiy  Fin.,  $10 
"      Bronze  Fin.,  $12 


Foliler  or  send  .l.'i  rents  fo 
beaittifnl  tllustroii'd  raUltotj 

Colonial 
Sculpture  Co. 

712  Colonial  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  GARTER 

FOR 

CROOKED LEGS 

(Patented) 

MAKES  TROUSERS 
HANG  STRAIGHT 

If  Legs  Bend  In  or  Out 
Self-adjustable 
It  holds 

Socks  Up — Shirt  Down 
Not  a 

"Form"  or  "  Harne»»" 
No  Metal  Springs 

Free  Circular 
Plain,  sealed  envelope 

THE  T.  GARTER  CO. 
don.  New  Hampshire 


BY  THE  WAY 

THE  fashion  of  anonymity  in  bookJ 
making  seems  to  have  had  Its  day 
The  earliest  printers  not  only  left  out 
their  names  but  even  omitted  to  date 
their  books,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  novelists,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  will  be 
remembered,  carefully  concealed  his 
identity  for  years  after  his  first  novel 
became  famous.  But  the  pendulum  now 
swings  the  other  way,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  saying,  "Credit  to  whom  credit  is 
due."  and  an  American  publisher,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  is  completing  the  reaction  by 
printing  not  only  his  own  and  the  au- 
thor's name  on  his  books,  but  also  those 
of  the  printer,  the  binder,  and  the  paper- 
maker.  A  general  adoption  of  this  sen- 
sible practice  would  lead  not  only  to 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  col 
laborators  in  book-making,  but  to  their 
emulation  in  making  a  product  worthy 
of  bearing  a  personal  credit. 

Much  of  the  fine  work  issued  by 
American  publishers — and  fine  work  is 
being  done  by  them  in  spite  of  a  general 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  paper  and 
presswork  as  a  result  of  the  war — has 
been  due  to  men  who  have  endeavored 
to  put  individuality  into  American 
typography — men  such  as  D.  B.  Updike 
of  the  Merrymount  Press,  William  Dana 
Orcutt  of  the  Plimpton  Press,  Bruce 
Rogers  of  the  Riverside  Press,  and  the 
Goudys  of  Forest  Hill,  Long  Island.  To 
these  names  might  be  added  those  of 
such  thoroughly  workmanlike  printers 
as  De  Vinne  of  New  York  and  Munder 
of  Baltimore.  With  the  readjustment  of 
industrial  conditions  anticipated  in  the 
long  period  of  peace  that  seems  before 
us,  book-making  will  no  doubt  become  a 
finer  art  than  ever. 


A  request  made  to  a  travel  bureau  for 
information  about  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public brought  to  our  desk,  together 
with  other  pamphlets,  a  copy  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution,  printed  in 
English  in  the  city  of  Prague.  Some  of 
the  paragraphs  are  novel  and  interest- 
ing.   For  instance: 

Privileges  due  to  sex,  birth,  or  oc- 
cupation shall  not  be  recosnized. 

Inviolability  of  matter  intrusted  to 
the  mails  is  s'uaranteeil. 

Public  instruction  shall  be  given  so 
as  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation. 

Wedlock,  family,  and  motherhood 
shall  Vie  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  law. 

Only  such  titles  may  be  conferreil 
as  designate  official  lank  or  n  profes- 
:jion. 

Kvery  manner  whatsoever  of  forci- 
ble denationalization  is  prohibited. 

The  second  paragraph  and  the  last  were 
probably  inspired  by  the  autocratic 
methods  of  the  former  Austrian  regime. 


"Prince  Wixzizwyxard,  of  the  house 
of  Challougrlczilczisc  of  Ethiopia."  the 
"Rattle  Creek  Idea"  says  in  a  paragraph 
wliich  one  fancies  is  going  to  be  htimor- 
ous  but  whicli  turns  out  to  be  deadly 
serious,  "Is  visiting  here  and  made  the 


Compass 

and 

Sun-Dial 


The  Ansonia 

SUNWATCH 

An  accurate  Compass  and  a  Timepiece 
that  does  7tot  need  to  be  wound  up  and 
will  not  get  out  of  order.  In  a  thin, 
satin-finished  brass  case. 
Tells  correct  time  by  the  sun  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  heads  you  in 
the  right  direction. 

For  Hunters,  Fishermen,  Canoeists, 
Motorists,  Campers,  Guides,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts. 

If  you  caiuiot  get  it  from  your  dealer  we 
will  send  you  one  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY 

99  John  Street    Dept.  O.     New  York 
Makers  of  Fine  Clocks  for  Half  a  Century 

Xaiim  

St.  anfl  No  

rity  

American  Sunixalch  not  adjusted  for  Canadian  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  Canadian  price  $1 .50.  Distribu- 
tors, The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
50  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS" 

5  lbs  Jumbos,  shelled,  $1.25 

Smithfield  Hams,  60c  per  pound.  Parcel  Post  prepaid 
WATKIJiS  BROTHEKS,  FK.^NKLIN.  V.A. 


FRENCH 

GL.UTEN 

BREAD 

Imported  from  France 

Foremost  physicians  will  prescribe  Brnssori  .Teune 
Ghiteii  IJrea^  if  you  have  diabetes  or  obe.**ity.  Bnissoii 
Bread  is  scientifically  prepared  by  dietitians  of  liighest 
stauding.  Palatable  and  niitririou.s.  Small  in  bulk;  never 
Vieconi»-s stale.  20  u)iliion  loaves  eaten  each  year. 

.^sk  your  grocer  for  Bnisson  Gluten  BreaJ.  Or  senci 
t-'.M)  for  1k)x  of  V-t  loaves.  Sent  rx'Sll'^'id  in  United 
States.  Diabetes  bof>klet  on  reijuest. 

CrSXAV  MIJI-I.ER,  Importer 

1»  South  Williain  St.  >'KW  YORK 


Surpass  Your  Expectations 


Syrii|)— <J iiarts,  90c 
OallonH.  *2.75 
Soft  SiiKar-8-lb  can,  «1.00 
10-ll>  pailx,  iS.'i.'S 
Pni-ft-tn  Pout  E/tfa 
<;Kf)IJGK  rOKTKK 
HIGHLAND  FARM (Boi  441  ),Ablead.N.H. 


The 
Name  is  Fitting 


THE  new  Royal  has  all  the  refinements  that  would  be 
expected  of  an  aristocrat  of  typewriters.  Its  title  has 
been  earned,  not  inherited.  It  is  self-made.  Though  mute, 
its  actions  are.  unmistakably  those  of  a  thoroughbred.  It 
can't  help  being  somewhat  exclusive,  for  masterlv  crafts* 
manship  has  given  it  true  distinction. 

There's  a  poise  and  dignity  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  new  Royal  that  bespeak  a  fine  character  within.  The 
cleanness  and  uniformity  of  its  typing  unconsciously 
suggest  good  taste,  discrimination.  Its  marked  quietness 
makes  it  a  good  companion  for  concentration.  It  has  a 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  Light-Running,  Quiet-Running  Royal  combines  the 
strength  and  durability  of  a  fine  machine  with  the  respon- 
siveness and  accuracy  of  an  instrument — the  achievement 
that  makes  its  name  so  fitting. 

Our  fifty-six  page  book.  "The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter**,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color,  will  be  mailedfree  on  request.  Address  Department  O. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

364  -  366  Broadway  ,  New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


"Compare  the  VJorkS 


%ur  Quide  io  Colorado/ 


Send  for  this  book.  Read  it  carefully,  paijinq 
special  attention  lo  the  illuslralions.  you  ujill 
then  be  able  lo  plan  ijour  summer  outing  in^ 
lelligentlij.  Sent  luillioul  charge  upon  receipt 
of  coupon.  California  folder  also  mailed  iwhen 
requested.  Fill  out  and  mark  the  coupon; 
mail  il  iodaij. 


^reallq  Reduced  Fares 


The  loipe5t  in  years;  placing  Colorado.  California,  the 
National  Parks  and  oacation  grounds  of  the  VJeat  UJilhin 
your  easy  reach. 

VJe  shall  be  glad  (o  plan  your  trip,  advise  yon  about 
its  cost,  and  furnish  detailed  information  about  Rock 
Island  service— 'the  Qolden  Stale  Limited,  to  and 
from  California;  the  Rocki]  Mountain  Limited  and 
other  fast  Rock  Island  trains  to  and  from  Colorado. 

Comjori  and  courtesy  are  your  fellow  travelers  on  ihe 

Sock  Island  Lines 


lAv.  L.  M.  Allen.  Uice  President 
Rock  Island  Lines 

737  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 
Please  mail  me,  without  charge,  your 
publication  on 

□  Colorado    □  California 
[Check  Ihe  book  or  books  you  desire] 


BY  THE  WAY 
f  Continued) 
following  statement  to  students:  'You 
young  people  are  allowed  to  get  married 
before  your  best  judgment  has  de- 
veloped, hence  so  many  divorces.  The 
youth  of  Ethiopia  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  until  the  girls  are  twenty-three 
and  have  been  prepared  for  housekeep- 
ing and  motherhood.  The  young  men 
must  be  twenty-six,  own  a  home,  and  be 
prepared  to  care  for  a  family.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  had  only  two  divorces  in 
105  years.'  "  Ethiopia  is  commonly  used 
as  another  name  for  Abyssinia,  and  as 
a  reliable  authority  says  of  the  Abyss- 
sinians  that  among  them  "marriage  is 
a  very  slight  tie,  which  can  be  dissolved 
at  any  time  by  either  husband  or  wife," 

the  quotation  from  Prince    may  be 

a  joke  after  all. 


supernatural  impression  that  splendid 
youth  from  across  the  seas,  those  beard- 
less boys  of  twenty,  abounding  in  vigor 
and  health,  completely  newly  equipped, 
made  on  the  emaciated,  hollow-eyed 
French  in  their  torn  and  threadbare 
uniforms.  Both  divisions  stopped  the 
German  advance  by  their  brave  and 
sacrificing  behavior." 


Everybody  knows  the  baffling  quota- 
tions which  seem  familiar  but  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  reference  books. 
Here  is  one  which  a  subscriber  asks  our 
readers  to  "tag"  with  the  author's  name 
and  the  book  in  which  its  companion 
lines  may  be  found: 

There  is  a  lisht  about  to  break, 
There  is  a  fount  about  to  spring. 
Men  of  thought,  men  of  action,  clear 
the  way! 


General  von  I>u(lendorff,  in  an  article 
in  the  "Atlantic  Moiitlily"  on  "The 
American  Effort,"  pays  this  tribute  to 
the  American  boys  in  khaki  who  de- 
stroyed the  morale  of  the  German  troops 
in  1918:  "It  is  fascinating  to  read  tiie 
dramatic  account  of  the  Frenchman, 
I'ierrefpu,   describing   what    an  almost 


A  notice  to  ship  masters  printed  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  "Herald" 
(lineal  descendant  of  the  meticulous 
"Sun")  contains  this  sentence:  "It  is 
important  that  these  reports  sliould  bo 
sent  promptly  at  noon  each  day  in  order 
that  (hey  will  be  received  in  time  for 
publicat  ion." 


;^:13 


4r 


Love- 


With 
Bob" 


So  little  to  do  so  much. 
Just  a  box  of  flowers 
and  tfiree  short  words. 
Just  a  minute  or  two 
spared  by  a  busy  man 
from  a  busy  day.  But 
a  golden  deed,  for  it  has 
made  two  loving  hearts 
rich  in  happiness. 

There  can  be  no  real 
happiness  for  those 
who  hold  you  dear  that 
you  are  not  partner  to. 
There  can  be  no  sorrow 
so  deep  that  you  can- 
not soften  it,  if  you 
show  that  you  care. 
Say  it  with  flowers  so 
that  those  you  love  will 
know. 


Your  Florist  will  be  glad  to  aid 
in  the  selections  of  floral  to- 
kens appropriate  for  every 
occasion, — weddings, 
birthdays,  wed- 
ding anniver-      1 1  . 
saries. 


crs 
■tele- 
graphed to 
parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and 
delivered   in    a    few  Iiours 
through  the  Florist  Telegraph 
Delivery  Service. 
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Tarvia  transforms  old  fashioned  mud  roads 
into  all-year  mudless,  dustless  highways — 


President  Harding  recently  declared  that  the 
problem  of  distribution  "  is  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  problems,  if  not  the  greatest  problem,  of 
modern  civilization.  ' 

^\'heu  we  realize  that  it  costs  from  four  to  ten 
times  as  much  to  haul  a  ton  of  goods  over  l)ad 
roads  as  it  does  over  good  roads,  we  see  at  once 
how  vital  this  road  problem  is  to  all  of  us. 

The  question  no  longer  should  be,  "  Shall 
we  have  good  roads?"'  It  should  be,  instead, 
"How  (pikklij  and  how  cheaply  can  we  get  good 
roads?" 

The  Koad  Conunissioners  of  hundreds  of  towns 
and  rural  districts  tliroughont  the  country  have 
found  from  experience  that  Tarvia  pavements  are 
the  most  economical  good  roads  it  is  possible  to 
build. 


For  Road  Construction 
Ropair  and  Maintenance 


In  first  cost  a  Tarvia  road  is  only  slightly  more 
than  plain  waterbound  macadam.  The  upkeep  of 
Tarvia  pavement  is,  all  things  considered,  so  much 
less  than  that  of  any  other  type  of  lasting  road 
that  the  saving — over  a  short  period  of  years — 
will  offset  the  original  cost  of  construction. 

Properly  looked  after,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
life  of  a  Tarvia  road.  With  regular,  but  inex- 
pensive maintenance,  it  is  actually  improved  by 
time  and  traffic.  Its  easy-traction  surface  is 
smooth,  firm,  dustless  and  mudless  all  the  year 
round — year  after  year. 

Tarvia  also  offers  an  economical  means  of  re- 
surfacing old  worn-out  macadam,  and  of  repairing 
and  maintaining  improved  streets  and  highways 
of  every  kind.  There  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  for 
each  of  these  purposes. 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corp  of  trained  engi- 
neers and  chemists  who  have  given  years 
of  study  to  modern  road  problems.  The 
advice  of  these  men  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  anyone  interested.  If  you  will 
write  to  the  nearest  office  regardmg  road 
problems  and  conditions  in  your  vicinity, 
the  matter  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 


NewYotk  CKicsro  PhiUdclpKia  BoMon 

l>etf<>«l  NewOflean*  BtrmingKam  K«nMtCily 

Peom  Adanrs  DululK  Milwaukee 

YoboBMown  Tole<4o  Columbus  Richmond 

B«ltifno«e  Omaha  Jackaonville  Houmod 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Um.led;  Montreal 


Company 


Toronto  Winnipez  Vancouver 


Si  Louia  Oeveland  Cincinnati  PiltAurgh 

Minneapolia  Dalla,  Syracuae  Salt  Lake  Cily 

BaniEor  Washington  Johnatown  Lebanon 

Ulrobe  Bclhleheni  EJizabetb  Bullalo 

Denver 

St.  John.  N  B  Halilai.M.S. 


THE  MAIL  BAG 


THE  POETS'  CORNER 

I — BILL  ADAMS  SAYS  HE  IS  ALSO  A  POKT 

OBsi  RViNG  a  letter  by  a  person  by 
name  of  C.  G.  Arnold  in  your  es- 
teemed paper,  May  17,  I  desire  to  state 
that  last  year  The  Outlook  published 
some  verses  of  mine — therefore  they 
must  have  been  a  poem — therefore  I 
must  be  a  poet.  I  will  not  mention  any 
of  a  dozen  others  I  have  sold. 

Will  you  please  advise  said  Arnold- 
that  if  he  will  let  me  see  his  doggone 
dog  I  will  guarantee  to  steal  it  from 
him.  Also  I  ain't  got  long  hair,  I  am 
bald.  Also  I  keep  my  money  in  an  old 
sock  tied  to  my  neck  by  a  bit  of  string. 
Also  I  live  in  a  house  I  builded  myself 
with  a  hammer  and  some  nails  and 
pieces  of  wood. 

Also  I  am  six  foot  coming  three; 
weigh  195  pounds  except  after  meals, 
when  I  weigh  210,  and  will  bet  him  I 
can  knock  him  out  in  one  round  if  he 
will  come  out  here. 

I  wish  you  would  publish  the  above, 
as  if  you  don't  he  won't  get  a  chance  to 
hide  when  I  get  my  business  settled  and 
start  to  his  mudhole  in  Illinois  to  clean 
up  on  him,  anyway,  and  I  ain't  ripe  to 
hang  yet.  Bill  Adams. 

Lindsay,  California. 

II — "I  AM  A  POET  myself" 

I don't  think  Mr.  C.  G.  Arnold  had 
ought  to  have  said  the  things  he  did 
about  poets  in  your  magazine — about 
setting  dogs  on  them  and  throwing  them 
downstairs  and  their  composition  being 
worth  about  30  cents.  Humph! 

I  am  a  poet  myself,  and  I  wear  my 
hair  long  because  I  am  a  woman,  and 
also  I  haiie  the  price  of  a  hair-cut  if  I 
wanted  my  hair  bobbed,  which  I  don't, 
being  fifty  years  old  and  not  wanting  to 
look  sixteen,  and  wild. 

I  sent  a  poem  myself  to  Mr.  Pulsifer 
not  long  ago,  and  the  only  reason  it 
came  back  was  that  the  magazine  didn't 
need  it  just  then,  but  they  said  that 
didn't  mean  that  it  wasn't  a  good  poem. 
The  title  was  "Little  Irritations  of  Life." 
I  still  have  it,  and  later  on,  when  they 
need  it,  I  shall  .send  it  again. 

Besides  I  do  not  live  in  a  garret.  I 
live  all  over  the  house,  and  1  am  not 
thin  and  skinny.  I  am  quite  short  and 
weigh  160  pounds,  and  my  diet  is  the 
very  best  money  can  buy. 

I  think  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  owes 
us  an  apology  in  the  columns  of  The 
Outlook.  H.  H. 

r.iittli-  Crcrk,  Michigan. 

THE  BRITISH  IN  EGYPT 

0\  returning  from  a  visit  to  Egypt, 
I  was  interested  in  an  article  on 
that  country  published  in  your  issue  of 
April  19,  in  which  Dr.  Collins  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Egyptians  are 
anxious  for  the  termination  of  the  lirit- 
ish  protectorate. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nmch  unrest, 
but  when  I  asked  an  educated  native  lo 
explain  it,  the  principal  reason  he  could 
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give  was  that  the  English  seemed  to 
maintain  the  attitude,  "We  are  the  gov- 
ernors, you  are  the  governed,"  and  it 
was  irritating;  perhaps  there  are  some 
in  our  own  possessions  who  feel  the 
same  about  us. 

However,  there  are  other  things  to  be 
considered.  For  instance,  I  was  in  a 
party  of  tourists  one  of  which  was  a 
woman  seventy-four  years  of  age.  Tliis 
woman  mounted  one  of  the  many  camels 
at  the  Pyramids  and  found  that  the 
driver  walking  by  her  side  had  led  her 
a  bit  away;  next  he  reached  up  and 
pinched  her  ankles  till  she  had  to  prom- 
ise more  money.  Later,  while  sitting  in 
the  sand  with  a  friend,  she  took  out  her 
pocketbook  to  pay  for  a  purchase,  and 
almost  instantly  was  knocked  over,  her 
friend  also.  In  a  moment  an  alert  Brit- 
ish mounted  policeman  was  on  the 
scene,  rescuing  the  women  and  arresting 
their  assailants.  Other  tourists  told  of 
accepting  casual  invitations  that  re- 
sulted in  hold-ups.  Every  hotel  warns 
guests  against  guides  without  recom- 
mendations. El  Azhar,  the  famous  Mos- 
lem university  of  Cairo,  with  its  hide- 
bound conservatism  and  Its  narrow 
courses,  can  hardly  fit  its  many  thou- 
sands of  students  for  active  thought  and 
modern  problems. 

One  honors  the  Egyptian  for  his 
efforts  toward  self-development,  but  for 
the  present  visitors  and  all  who  have 
any  stake  in  that  country  will  feel  much 
greater  security  if  England  makes  her 
recessional  somewhat  gradual — at  least 
till  the  native  has  reached  a  state  of 
development  not  attained  at  a  single 
bound.  Frances  M.  Sherry. 

Troy,  New  York, 
May  22,  J922. 

A  BOUQUET  AND  A 
BRICKBAT 

I 

A I. LOW,  please,  a  very  old  and  very 
grateful  friend  of  The  Outlook  to 
offer  his  congratulatiohs  on  the  number 
of  the  paper  for  April  12  which  you  have 
given  us. 

I  had  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  equatorial  Africa  to  whom  for 
many  years  I  have  sent  The  Outlook 
regularly. 

He  writes:  "No  paper  gives  me  and 
my  wife  the  world  news  that  we  need 
so  admirably,  so  succinctly  put  as  does 
our  Outlook.  We  ^■alue  it  increasingly. 
.  .  .  It  is  good  to  read,  good  to  remem- 
ber." W.  S.  R.MNSKOUl). 

niilRcficld,  Cnniiirli.iit. 

II 

YKAits  ago,  when  nothing  was  being 
done  for  cliild  welfare,  earnest  folk 
got  together  to  start  as  simple  a  move- 
ment as  they  could  toward  enlightening 
the  average  or  below  a\erage  parent 
about  the  condition  of  his  child.  Good 
medical  advice  and  good  mass  psychol- 
ogy evohed  the  height  and  weight  ac- 
cording to  age  system.  Thai  has  done 
more  to  improve  babies  in  tlie  United 


States  than  any  other  one  thing.  You 
know,  and  I  know,  that  it  is  not  an  ab- 
solute standard  of  health. 

I  feel  that  your  recently  published 
article  "The  Great  Under-Weight  Delu- 
sion" is  harmful.  It  is  a  hit  at  a  stand- 
ard that  is  doing  good.  The  exceptional 
child  who  is  under  height  or  weight  and 
is  normal  should  be  shown  to  a  physi- 
cian, who  can  explain  to  that  particular 
parent  the  exception.  But  the  average 
parent  should  not  be  able  to  say:  "My 
child  is  so-called  under  height  or  weight, 
but  I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  that. 
The  Outlook  calls  that  a  delusion." 

My  dear  Outlook,  political  issues  are 
one  thing;  but  undermining  health  edu- 
cation programmes  for  nations  is  an- 
other. Harriette  C.  Gaylord. 

SoOu.s,  New  York. 

PODUNK  IS 

1WAS  greatly  interested  in  Fullerton 
Waldo's  discussion  of  "The  Fair 
Name  of  a  City"  as  presented  in  a  recent 
number  of  your  valuable  magazine.  I 
was,  however,  surprised  and  pained  at 
his  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  widely 
famed  "Podunk."  Speaking  of  the  in- 
dignant protests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
various  cities  which  he  named,  he  adds: 
"During  all  these  years  of  badinage 
there  has  been  no  murmur  of  remon- 
strance from  Podunk,  since  there  is  no 
such  place  as  Podunk.  (See  Lippin- 
cott's  Gazetteer.)" 

Now,  Waldo  and  Lippincott  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding,  there  is  sucli 
a  place  as  Podunk.  I  have  been  there 
many  a  time.  It  is  a  pleasant  rural 
community  in  a  lovely  valley  in  north- 
eastern Hector  within  the  recently  much 
advertised  Finger  Lake  region  of  cen- 
tral New  York. 

Hector  is  the  southwest  township  of 
the  "Military  Tract"  which  New  York 
State.subdivided  into  600-acre  lots,  giv- 
ing 450  of  these  acres  each  to  her  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  as  a  sort  of  "bonus" 
or  pension.  This  tract  extended  from 
Lake  Ontario  southward  to  a  line  drawn 
through  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  and 
westward  to  the  Pre-emption  Line, 
which  coincided  nearly  with  the  course 
of  said  lake.  It  embraced,  in  whole. or 
in  part,  ten  counties  which  now  include 
the  cities  of  Oswego,  Syracuse,  Ithaca, 
and  Auburn. 

At  its  southwest  corner  Hector  joins 
on  Watkins,  with  its  noted  Glen,  and 
thence  stretches  ten  miles  northward 
along  the  east  shore  of  the  rarely  freez- 
ing Seneca.  To  the  eastward  it  rises 
gradually  five  miles  to  its  "backbone," 
and  thence  slopes  another  five  towards 
"Cayuga's  waters  with  their  waves  of 
blue,"  as  Cornell  students  sing  at 
Ithaca.  It  is  on  this  slope  that  Podunk 
Valley  lies  smiling  lo  the  morning  sun. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  By  analogy,  how- 
ever, it  doubtless,  like  Oshkosh,  Sheboy- 
gan, Kankakee,  and  Skaneateles,  was 
the  name  of  an  Indian  warrior — some 
Iroquois  chieftain  who  hunted  in  the 
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forest,  fished  in  the  lake,  or  fought  in 
tribal  warfare  while  his  squaw  planted 
the  maize,  tended  the  garden,  and  nursed 
his  papooses  when  they  were  not  swing- 
ing in  the  wind  rock-a-by. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  Hector  has  a  fame  of  her  own.  Her 
town  Temperance  Society  is  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  and  the  term  picnic  origi- 
nated in  her  borders,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  her  first  Sunday  school 
"picked"  up  their  "knickknacks"  for  an 
outing  by  the  lake. 

Why,  indeed,  should  the  citizens  of 
Podunk  murmur  at  the  badinage  of  its 
name?  Rather  should  they  not  be  proud 
of  the  Nation-wide  fame  that  is  theirs 
as  inheritors  of  the  cognomen  of  a  great 
chieftain  in  a  powerful  confederacy  of 
the  Red  Men. 

But  henceforth  let  no  one  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  Podunk.    For  Podunk  is. 

X. 


THE  PUSH  OF  LA  PUSH 

IX  a  recent  issue  you  refer  to  the  tim- 
ber Tesources  of  Alaska  and  mention 
the  present  shortage  of  print  paper.  On 
Januarj'  29,  1921,  a  tornado  swept  the 
western  part  of  Jefferson  and  Clallam 
Counties  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
blowing  down  eight  billion  feet  (board 
measure)  of  timber.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  the  National  Forest  Service 
report.  Of  this  fallen  timber,  fully  one- 
half  is  spruce  and  hemlock;  both  of 
these  timbers  are  fit  for  print  paper.  In 
about  four  years  this  down  spruce  and 
hemlock  will  so  deteriorate  that  they 
will  be  unfit  for  paper  or  lumber.  At 
the  present  price  of  pulp  wood  at  the 
pulp  mill  ($15  per  cord),  this  fallen 
pulp  timber  is  worth  approximately 
$60,000,000. .  In  this  estimate  I  have  not 
considered  the  value  of  the  down  fir  or 
cedar.  The  down  fir  and  cedar  will  not 
rot  as  soon  as  the  spruce  and  hemlock; 
"but  the  longer  the  fir  and  cedar  are 
down,  the  less  they  are  worth  for  lum- 

i'  ber  or  shingles.  As  near  as  I  can  learn 
it  is  the  policy  of  both  the  State  and 
National  Governments  to  let  this  vast 
timber  wealth  rot.  To  date  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  salvage  this  blown- 
down  timber.  All  the  effort  so  far  has 
been  to  prevent  forest  fires.  While  the 
fire  hazard  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
attention,  and  while  we  are  carefully 
watching  the  fire  hazard,  I  feel  that 
from  one  to  two  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  timber  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rot.  Especially  is  this  true  when  one 
considers  that  print  paper  is  so  scarce 
that  many  of  the  rural  papers  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  a  district  where 
a  harbor  can  be  made  or  improved  a  port 
rlistrict  may  be  formed  and  bonds  issued 
for  such  port  improvement.  We  in  the 
vestern  part  of  Clallam  County  are  now 
Tying  to  form  such  a  port  district  and 
I  jond  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  mak 
Ing  a  harbor  at  I^  Push,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Quillayute  River.  With  a  harbor 
"^  ere,  the  most  of  this  blown-down  timber 
be  floated  to  market  on  the  many 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  ocean  at  La 


Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  the 
honor  to  announce  that  on  June  ist, 
1922,  they  published  a  new  novel  by 

Margaret  Deland 

Author  of  "  The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie,"  "The  Iron  Woman,"  etc. 

The  title  of  this  new  novel,  the  first 
to  be  written  by  Mrs,  Deland  in  several 
years,  is 

THE 

VEHEMENT 
FLAME 


At  A/l  Bookstores 


Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers 

Established  1817  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CARTOONS 


THE  Outlook  can  always  use  good 
amateur  pliotographs  of  interesting 
scenes  or  events.  We  pay  $3  for  each  one 
accepted,  if  suitable  for  a  half  page  or 
smaller;  $5  if  selected  for  full-page  re- 
production.   We  especially  want  snap- 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY, 


shots  made  by  the  person  submitting  the 
photographs.  Cartoons  are  also  desired; 
if  accepted  we  pay  ?1  each.  Postage 
should  be  inclosed  for  return  of  photo- 
graphs if  not  available  for  our  use;  car- 
toons are  not  returned. 
381  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  MAIL  BAG 
(Co)itiiiued) 
Push.  A  harbor  at  La  Push  will  also 
be  a  harbor  of  refuge  that  is  badly 
needed  at  this  point.  There  have  been 
three  nasty  wrecks  on  the  west  coast  of 
Clallam  County  since  I  came  here  where 
nearly  every  one  aboard  perished.  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  undertakings  that 
has  ever  been  attempted  by  so  small  a 
community,  yet,  when  you  consider 
eight  billion  feet  of  timber  down  and 
about  thirty-two  billion  feet  standing, 
the  majority  of  which  is  overripe,  it  is 
not  so  much  compared  with  our  vast 
timber  wealth.  A  saving  of  approxi- 
mately three  dollars  per  thousand  will 
be  made  if  tins  timber  is  floated  to  mar- 
ket over  taking  it  to  market  by  rail.  A 
small  part  of  this  saving  will  pay  for  all 
the  harbor  improvement  at  La  Push. 
This  district  comprises  one  of  the 
largest  bodies  of  virgin  timber  that  re- 
mains untouched  by  the  logger  that  is 
left  in  the  United  States.  The  Olympic 
forest  reserve  is  in  this  district,  and 
much  of  this  reserve  timber  is  overripe 
and  should  be  cut.  We  feel  that  the 
National  Government  should  help  our 
enterprise.  We  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of 
National  consideration  both  as  a  market 
for  their  overripe  timber  and  as  a  har- 
bor of  refuge.  A*  large  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment timber  can  be  floated  to  market 
on  the  rivers  that  have  their  source  in 
the  Olympic  Mountains. 

Frank  M.  Ackerly. 

Forks,  Washington. 

THE  UNBOSSED  FLOWER 

IN  a  little  cottage  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  trees,  flowers  here  and 
there  to  cheer,  sat  a  little  old  lady.  She 
had  lived  the  active  life  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  had  traveled  far  and  wide, 
and  kept  clear,  through-  all,  her  power 
to  think.  The  younger  generation  never 
said,  "Your  point  of  view  Is  of  years 
gone  by,  out  of  date,  out  of  fashion." 
Instead,  they  came  ever  to  her  to  un- 
tangle their  tangle;  either  mother  or 
father  would  not  or  could  not  see,  could 
not  or  would  not  understand.  The  gate 
latch  clicked  many  times  a  day.  Her 
visitors  were  from  the  restless  world, 
old  and  young  seeking,  ever  seeking 
rest — repose. 

Flower.s  were  her  passion.  A  maid 
typical  of  the  age  was  dusting.  On  the 
table  was  a  vase  filled  with  lavender 
baby  chrysanthemums  tied  with  a  deli- 
cate blue  bow  of  paper  ribbon.  One 
flower  hung  down;  the  maid  put  it  in 
place,  it  dropped  again,  the  maid  put 
it  again  in  place,  it  again  dropped. 

The  little  old  lady  smiled  and  softly 
said,  "The  little  flower  seems  not  to 
wish  to  mind." 

The  maid  in  none  too  gentle  voice  re- 
plied: "I  am  glad  of  it;  it  has  a  mind 
of  its  own,  it's  not  going  to  be  bossed 
all  the  time." 

The  spirit  of  the  age — "I  won't  he 
bossed.  I  won't  stay  in  place,  I  won't 
follow  a  leader.  I'll  be  independ(Mil . 
even  if  I  don't  know  as  much." 

The  flower  dropped  lower  and  lower 
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until  it  no  longer  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  lovely  bunch;  its  stem  broke,  water 
no  longer  could  refresh  it,  it  became  a 
useless  thing,  dead.  The  other  flowers 
were  in  their  assigned  place,  fresh  and 
beautiful,  giving  joy  to  all  who  passed 
by. 

Why  are  many  of  the  age  blind  to  the 
need  of  the  worthy  leader,  the  need  of 
standing  up  in  place  ready  to  pull  to- 
gether and  add  to  the  world's  joy?  It's 
in  answering  the  captain's  "Now,  all  to- 
gether, boys,"  that  wins  the  race,  not 
the  "I  won't  be  bossed." 

These  were  the  thoughts  of  the  little 
old  lady  as  she  heard  again  her  latch 
gate.  L-  A.  G. 


APPRECIATION  FROM 
GIGGLESWICK 

TH.\T  simply  delicious  article  in  The 
Outlook  some  weeks  ago  by  Lewis 
Edwin  Theiss  yclept  "What  Life  in 
the  Country  Has  Taught  Me  About 
Religion"  immediately  recalled  to  me 
the  following  excerpt  from  George 
Eliot's  "Adam  Bede,"  which  I  believe 
will  right  interest  your  readers: 

"Nay,  Seth,  lad;  I'm  not  for  laugh- 
ing at  no  man's  religion.  L<?t  'em 
follow  their  consciences,  that's  all. 
Only  I  think  it  'ud  be  better  if  their 
consciences  'ud  let  them  stay  quiet  i' 
the  church — there's  a  deal  to  be 
learnt  there.  And  there's  such  a 
thing-  as  being  over-speritial :  we 
must  have  something  beside  Gospel  i' 
this  world.  I.,ook  at  the  canals,  an' 
th'  aaueducs,  an'  th'  coal-pit  en- 
gines, and  Arkwright's  mills  there  at 
Cromfoid;  a  man  must  learn  summat 
beside  Gospel  to  make  them  things, 
I  -reckon.  But  t'  hear  some  o'  them 
preachers,  you'd  think  as  a  man  must 
be  doing  nothing  all's  life  but  shut- 
ting eyes,  and  looking  what's  a-going 
on  inside  him.  I  know  a  man  must 
have  the  love  o'  God  in  his  soul,  and 
the  Bible's  God's  word.  But  what 
does  the  Bible  say?  Why,  it  says  as 
God  put  his  sperrit  into  the  workman 
as  built  the  tabernacle,  to  make  him 
do  all  the  carved  work  and  things  as 
wanted  a  nice  hand.  And  this  is  my 
way  of  looking  at  it:  there's  the  sper- 
rit o'  God  in  all  things  and  all  times- 
week-days  as  well  as  Sunday — and  i' 
the  great  works  and  inventions,  and 
i'  the  figuring  and  the  mechanics. 
And  God  helps  us  with  our  head- 
pieces and  our  hands  as  well  as  with 
our  souls:  and  if  a  man  does  bits  o' 
jobs  out  o'  working  hours — builds  a 
oven  for  's  wife  to  save  her  from  go- 
ing to  the  bakehouse,  oi-  scrats  at  his 
bit  o'  garden  and  makes  two  potatoe.s 
grow  i.stead  o'  one,  he's  doing  more 
good,  and  he's  just  as  near  to  God, 
as  if  ho  was  running  after  some 
preacher  and  a-praying  and  a-groan- 
ing." 

His  (Adam's)  work  had  always  been 
part  of  his  religion,  and  from  very  early 
days  he  saw  clearly  that  good  carpentry 
was  God's  will— was  that  form  of  God's 
will  that  most  immediately  concerned 
liini. 

Tiii.oDoiti:  P.  Bkockmchur.st, 
Vicar  of  Giggleswick-in-Craven, 
Yorkshire.  England. 
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Dutlon  Publications 

Japan's  Pacific  Policy 

ESPECIALLY  IX  RELATION  TO 
CHINA,  THE  FAR  EA.ST  AND  THE 
WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

By  K.  K.  KAWAKAMI 

Mr.  Kauakami  has  Ijeeii  well  and  favor- 
ably known  for  several  years  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  nature  antl  aspirations 
of  the  Orient.  Here  he  goes  further 
and  interprets  the  reactions  of  both 
East  anrt  West  in  regard  to  Japan's 
situation  and  political  necessities,  so  far 
as  the  peculiar  problems  of  tlie  Pacific 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  sane  and  valu- 
able book,  fully  documented.  $5.00 


Ten  Years  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James 

By  BARON  VON  ECKARDRTEIN 

In  its  cool,  searching  analysis  of  char- 
acter, and  in  its  ruthless  dissection  of 
prominent  personalities.  It  takes  one's 
breath  away.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  charm  of  his  open-mmdedness,  the 
clearness  of  his  vision,  and  liis  saving 
grace  of  humor,  made  this  blond  piant 
one  of  London's  favorite  diplomats. 
The  New  York  Herald  says:  "As  a 
human  document,  this  volume  is  \^'e^- 
nigh  inimitable.  .  .  .  As  an  aid  to  the 
interpretation  of  political  documents  it  is 
invaluable."  $6.00 

The  Days  That 
Are  No  More 

Some  Reminiscences  by  Princess  • 

PAULINE  METTERNICH 

The  intimate  friend  of  Eugenie,  the 
moving  spirit  in  all  the  wildest  follies 
of  that  hectic  final  decade  of  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  is  the  author  of  the.se 
sometimes  poignant,  always  interesting 
personal  memories.  $5.00 

industrial  and  Com- 
mercial South  America 

By  ANNIE  S.  PECK 

A  mine  of  accurate  and  indispensable 
information  about  any  one  of  the  South 
American  countries  in  which  you  maN 
l>e   interested.  $5.00 

Glands  in  Health 
and  Disease 

By  15ENJAM1N  HARROW,  Author  of 
"Vitamines" 

1  dstinguislies  what  is  known  of  the  en- 
docrine glands  from  what  is  not  yet 
r.  rtiun.     Extremely  valuable.  !|!2..50 

Chaos  or  Cosmos? 

l?y  EDGAR  L.  HEERMANCE 

On  the  inter-relations  of  God,  man.  ami 
the  universe,  bearing  on  the  question  of 
tile  meaning  of  the  unherse.  $,'<.00 

Invisible  Exercise 

By  GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 

With  characteristic  originality  and  hu- 
mor, the  author  sets  forth  his  claim  to 
having  found  the  ideal  exercise  for  the 
busy  man  who  can  take  it  without  In 
terruptlng  his  work  or  getting  up  leii 
minutes  early!  S'i.OO 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL 

^yv  IDEAL  BOYS  SCHOOL  IN  PIEDMONT  NORTH  CAROLINA 

High  moral  tone.  Military  ovgauization,  begun  in  1861.  Lovely  lawns.  Gymnasium. 
Athletic  park.  Honor  System.  Bible  emphasized.  Celelirated  climate.  OuUloor 
classes.  Limited  numbers.  Sport  in  variety.  340  acres.  Summer  camp.  A  modern 
scliool  with  an  ancient  name,  fame  and  li'story.    .Send  for  catalogue. 

Col.  PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY  President,  Box  3,  MEBANE,  N.  C. 


MEBANE,  N.C. 

i^STABLISHLD  I  79.i 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Kecoiuiuends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  M^r. 

SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


U: 

Of  Speech 


School 


Oldest  and   Largest  University  Profes- 
sional School  of  its  Kind.  Offers  degrees, 
teacher's  certificate  and  all  other  advantages 
of  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  Pre- 
pares graduates  for  professional  work  and 
for  teaching.   Courses  in  all  phases  of  pub- 
speaking,  interpretation,  dramatics, 
debate,    story    telling,    etc.,  through: 
two<year  diploma  course.    A  four-yoar 
Bachelor's  degree  course.  A  Master  of 
Arts  course  lor  collrge  (raduates* 
>lx-weeka'  summer  session. 

For  tniUetin,  addrrias 
RALPH  DENNIS.  Director 
Campus  Box  A  2 
Cvanalon,  III. 


VIRGINIA 


WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  GIKLS.  College  prepai  atoi  y  and  special 
courses.  French,  the  language  of  the  house.  The  school  is 
plaiuied  to  teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  nearer 
nature,  and  to  inculcate  habits  oforder  and  economy.  2Jo 
extras.     Mile.  Lea  II.  Bouligny,  Box  47,  Warrentou,  Va. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Kegistered  in  New  York  State,  oltere  a  2X  yeara'  course— 
aa  general  training  to  reUned.  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  higii  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nuraea,  Yonkera,  New  York. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


HF  BAR  RANCH 

^/J  Camping   and  Horseback  Trip 
for  Boys  Through  the  Big  Horns 

An  experience  that  develops  strong  bodies, 
alert  minds,  self-reliance,  initiative,  char- 
acter. The  party  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
boys,  headmaster  guide,  cook,  and  practical 
geologist  who  will  give  instruction.  Trip 
through  the  picturesque  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, start  about  July  I  and  will  continue 
for  60  days.  References  as  to  health  and 
character  required.  Address 

FRANK  O.  HORTON     -     Buffalo,  Wyo. 


Pole  Bridge  Camp  a  '  wonllerh.f 


■aiiip  on  a 

mtii.  top  ii)  the  Water  Gap  region  overlooking 
the  Delaware,  only  90  milesfrom  N.Y.  Modern 
etinipnient.  Hiking,  Bwiniming,  all  sportn  «n- 
imrvised.  For  2.7 boys,  8tol4yra.  Booklet.  Uev 
Wm.  E.  Palmek,  75  YaleSta.,  Ne\vHaven,Conn- 


(;oNNE<  TjrirT,  Bantam  Lak(^. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  canii)  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires.  Itm  miles  from 
New  7oik  City.  Kvery tiling  a  boy  can  wish  for.  Write  for 
(;ainp  book. 

KOIiKltr  (J.  TINDALK.  31  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


WINTHKOP,  MAINE 

For  girls  needing  individual  care  and  health  building. 
Screened  and  protected  sleeping-porches.  All  sports  and 
handci-aft.  8(t  acres — 3  miles  of  shore  line  on  beautiful  lake 
For  booklet  address  GEKTRUDE  GKASSE,  Oiadell,  N.  j; 

EAGLETS  NEST  CAMP  for  Girls 

Waynesville,  North  Carolina 

Invites  inquiry  from  parents  who  are  seeking  the  higljtfct 
excellence  in  camp  opportunity.    Booklet  \\\*oi\  retpiest. 

62(1  E.  4()tli  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

CAMPS 


Rocky  Pond  Camp 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  delightful  camp  for  men  and  women.  Bring  the 
children,  too.  On  lake,  four  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Unspoiled  woods,  informal  life,  swimming,  canoeing, 
hiking.  Comfortable  floored  tents.  A  few  cabins.  Si)e- 
cial  attention  to  the  table.  Abundant  fresh  food.  Sea- 
son, July  1  to  September  2,  1H'J2. 

Dr.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director,    1 720  Cheslnol  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Afler  June  17.  demons,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted ! 

4  RE  YOU  in  need  of  a 
-^-^  Mother's  Helper,  Com- 
panion, Nurse,  Governess, 
Teacher,  Business  or  Profes- 
sional Assistant? 

The  Classified  Want  Depart- 
ment of  The  Outlook  has  for 
many  years  otfered  to  .sub; 
scribers  a  real  service.  A 
small  advertisement  in  this 
department  will  bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents 
pet  word,  including  address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK 
38 1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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"HE  WHO  LOOKS  BEFORE  HE 
LEAPS  BUILDS  OF  CYPRESS 
AND  BUILDS  FOR  KEEPS." 


/ 


Ttae  water 

Cypress 

"Tit  Wood  BerwU" 


A  Ne<u;  Cypress  Home  Plan 
(free) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  inter- 
nationally famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library 

("that  guide,  councelor  and  friend  of  all  home- 
lovers")  is  the  entirely  new  Volume  44.  It  is  the 
Cypress  Colonial  Book.  It  gives  you  Complete  full- 
size  Working  Drawings,  on  a  double  plan  sheet 
supplement,  covering  every  detail  of  the  beauti- 
ful dwelling  pictured  above.  The  design,  by  an 
eminent  architect,  is  original  and  exclusive  with 
us  —  for  you.  Complete  specifications  are  in- 
cluded. In  addition  there  are  22  historically 
authentic  sketches  by  a  well  known  artist,  depict- 
ing Colonial  costumes,  dances,  manners,  furniture, 
silver,  architecture,  interior  schemes,  military 
attire,  etc.  Also  much  valuable  editorial  matter. 
The  complete  booklet  comes  to  you  on  request, 
free  with  our  compliments.  Will  you  write  us  free- 
ly of  your  hopes  and  plans?   We  are  here  to  help. 

Southern  Cypress  Mfrs'.  Assn. 

.1266  Poydras  Building,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  ^^^^^im^ 
/Jj^if^T     or  1266  Graham  Building.  Jacksonville,  Florida  ^*'Jiri^3I> 
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(C;  Harris  ac  Kwrng 


AMES  J.  Davis, 
the  present 
United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  is 
a  Welshman  by 
birth.  He  came  to 
this  country  with 
his  family  at  an 
early  age  and  be- 
gan his  life  in 
America  as  puddler 
in  the  Pennsylvania 
steel  mills.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  boss  puddler 
and  became  active  in  the  Steel  Workers' 
Union.  He  is  President  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose.  The  pen-and-ink  sketch 
accompanying  the  article  was  made  by 
a  neighbor  of  the  Davis  family. 

ANGELA  M.  Keyes  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  and,  serv- 
ing in  such  a  capacity,  is  in  a  position 
to  write  authoritatively  on  the  type  of 
girl  that  makes  the  best  instructor.  She 
is  also  principal  of  a  night  high  school 
and  is  the  author  of  several  text-books 
and  a  book  on  "Story  Telling." 

Inter-Collegiate  Athletics. — Addi- 
tional fourth-prize  letters  appear  in 
this  issue.  Such  signatures  as  appear 
in  italics  are  pen-names.  These  prize- 
winning  letters  come  from  students  in 
Iowa  State  College,  Oberlin  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  from  a  cau- 
tious collegian  in  Pennsylvania  who 
wishes  even  the  name  of  his  Alma  Mater 
to  be  withheld. 

DR.  L.  E.MMEi  r  Holt,  who  continues 
the  discussion  on  "the  under-weight 
delusion,"  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authorities  on  the  physiology, 
pathology,  and  nutrition  of  children.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester and  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and 
holds  honorary  degrees  from  various 
institutions.  He  is  a  professor  in  more 
than  one  medical  institution  of  distinc- 
tion, and  is  a  member  of  various  medi- 
cal associations  and  research  societies. 
He  has  written  authoritatively  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children. 


THE  ANONYMOUS  BANKER 

WHILE  he  is  not  contributing  to  this 
issue,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  say  here  that  he  is  preparing  for  The 
Outlook  a  group  of  sketches  on  five  dif- 
ferent types  of  Americans  like  those 
which  we  published  in  the  issue  of  May 
10  and  which  e.xcited  such  general  in- 
terest that  the  "Literary  Digest"  has 
asked  and  received  our  permission  to 
reproduce  them  as  a  uimi  of  illumina- 
tion on  current  life.  The  groups  of 
sketches  which  will  appear  from  the 
Anonymous  Banker's  pencil  from  time 
to  time  during  the  summer  will  include 
children,  stock  brokers,  country-club 
members,  and  subway  travelers.  Watch 
tlie  Anonymous  Banker.  He  is  not  only 
■A  clever  artist,  but  a  penetrating  psy- 
cliologist. 
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SELF-CONTROLLED  STRIKERS 

FOR  nearly  twenty  weeks  there  has 
been  a  state  of  industrial  war  in 
the  Pawtuxet  Valley  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  combatants  are,  on  the  one 
side,  the  textile  workers  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  managers  of  the  textile 
mills.  Neither  side  has  been  willing  as 
yet  to  admit  defeat,  or  willing  apparently 
to  reach  a  "peace  without  victory."  Yet 
the  country  at  large  has  virtually  for- 
gotten— if  it  ever  knew — that  such  a 
great  strike  was  in  existence. 

It  is  not  merely  In  one  State  that  this 
state  of  industrial  w^ar  now  exists.  It  has 
been  extended  into  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  affects  practically 
the  whole  cotton-manufacturing  indus- 
try of  New  England.  That  the  Nation 
has  not  been  aroused  by  this  strike  is 
due,  not  to  the  fact  that  it  is  local — for 
it  is  not — but  to  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  carried  on. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hayes,  assistant  to  The 
Outlook's  Industrial  Correspondent,  Mr. 
Sherman  Rogers,  has  been  observing 
conditions  in  the  Pawtuxet  Valley.  "It 
is  difficult  for  the  casual  observer,"  he 
writes  to  The  Outlook,  "to  realize  that 
there  is  a  strike  in  progress.  Unless  one 
attends  a  meeting  of  the  strikers,  or 
happens  to  pass  by  one  of  the  'soup 
kitchens'  or  'restaurants'  at  meal  time, 
or  chance  to  glance  toward  a  mill  and 
notice  the  entire  absence  of  noise  which 
usually  attends  its  operation— for  there 
are  only  three  mills  in  the  valley  which 
are  operating,  and  they  have  reduced 
forces — there  is  no  outward  evidence 
discernible  of  a  strike.  Since  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  strike  there  has  been 
no  violence." 

Though  they  are  without  ready  cash, 
the  strikers,  Mr.  Hayes  reports,  do  not 
seem  to  be  worrying  a  great  deal  as  to 
when  they  will  return  to  work.  In  the 
villages  of  the  valley  there  are  thirteen 
restaurants  maintained  by  the  unions, 
and  there  the  strikers  can  get  good, 
wholesome  food  twice  daily.  Besides 
the  restaurants  there  are  shoe  repair 
shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers. 
Both  the  restaurants  and  the  cobbleries 
are  the  product  of  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers  of  America.  This  is 
the  more  radical  of  the  two  general 
unions  in  the  textile  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. The  more  conservative  union  is  the 
United  Textile  Workers.  The  Amal- 
gamated "covers"  the  Pawtuxet  Valley, 
while  the  United  "covers"  the  Black- 
stone  Valley.    The  United  is  affiliated 
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with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
while  the  Amalgamated  is  independent. 

As  in  the  cobbleries  and  in  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  union  for  the  benefit  of 
the  strikers,  the  attendants  in  the  eat- 
ing-places are  themselves  strikers  who 
volunteer  their  services. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  AND 

AFTER  THE  STRIKE 

"T  HAD  lunch  in  one  of  the  'kitchens,' " 

J_  writes  Mr.  Hayes,  "and  I  was  served 
with  a  generous  helping  of  probably  the 
most  wholesome  and  nourishing  food  ob- 
tainable— Boston  baked  beans,  with 
plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter,  hot 
coffee,  and  a  pickle  relish — and  what  I 
had  was  simply  a  regular  order;  noth- 
ing fancy,  to  be  sure,  and  no  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  money  for  cake  and 
pastry,  but  all  the  good  solid  food  a  per- 
son could  eat.  And  I  was  merely  one 
among  six  hundred  who  had  their  meal 
at  this  particular  restaurant  that  day." 

From  11:30  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  five  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children  are  fed, 
and  again  from  4:30  to  6:00  p.m.,  at  a 
daily  cost,  according  to  the  General  Re- 
lief Chairman,  of  approximately  TYz 
cents  per  person. 

In  the  evenings  the  strikers  hold  a 
dance  in  a  large  hall  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  for  use  as  general  strike 
headquarters.  It  is  situated  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Arctic,  about  as  central  a  loca- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  find.  "The 
music,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  "is  not  rendered 
by  Paul  Whiteman's  Jazz  Orchestra,  but 
it  answers  very  well  for  those  who  have 
never  heard  the  Broadway  'musical' 
celebrity." 

The  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
strike  is  raised  by  collections  made  by 
strikers,  chiefly  girls,  who  visit  the 
various  mills  in  the  territory  contiguous 
to  the  valley.  The  most  consistent  and 
stable  source  of  supply  is  found  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  to  which  as  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  girls  journey  each  week 
to  make  their  collections.  Here  also  has 
been  established  a  restaurant  for  the 
feeding  of  the  collectors.  By  this  means 
is  saved  the  additional  expense  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessarily  incident 
to  patronizing  the  local  restaurants. 

What  most  impressed  Mr.  Hayes  on 
his  visit  was  apparently  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  strikers.  "Whether 
it  is  a  question  of  collecting,  feeding,  en- 
tertaining, or  what  not — and  there  is 
much  of  that  to  be  done — each  one," 
writes  Mr.  Hayes,  "seems  to  know  the 


part  he  plays  and  appears  on  the  stage 
at  the  proper  time,  taking  his  cue  and 
going  ahead  without  further  prompt- 
ing." The  organizers,  sent  into  the  ter- 
ritory by  their  New  York  office,  merely 
address  the  mass-meeting  and  furnish 
such  counsel  as  they  are  called  upon  to 
furnish;  but  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization,  in  Mr.  Hayes's  opinion,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  strikers  have 
united  in  a  common  cause  and  realize 
the  value  of  working  together. 

Walking  through  the  valley  and  con- 
sidering its  peaceful  condition,  Mr. 
Hayes  was  led  to  marvel,  he  tells  us, 
at  the  fact  that  here  was  under  way  a 
strike  involving  six  thousand  of  its  in- 
habitants directly,  and  indirectly  ap- 
proximately twenty  thousand.  In  con- 
clusion he  writes  to  us: 

"The  strike  has,  naturally,  been  hard 
for  all  sides  to  bear,  but  when  it  is  over 
and  the  workers  have  returned  to  the 
looms,  I  believe,  both  sides  will  appre- 
ciate the  lessons  it  has  taught.  I 
imagine  the  manufacturers  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  have  lost  the 
contact  which  breeds  confidence  between 
the  workers  and  the  management,  and 
they  will  endeavor  to  establish  this  most 
important  requisite  to  efficient,  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  production.  Without  good 
contact  between  the  workers  and  the 
management  there  can  be  no  confidence 
between  these  two;  without  confidence 
there  can  be  no  understanding;  and 
without  understanding  there  can  be  no 
stabilized  prosperity  in  industry;  and 
so,  I  believe,  the  manufacturers  will  en- 
deavor to  establish  this  confidence 
which  has  long  since  been  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  workers 
will  remember  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion, of  pulling  together,  and  -will  pull 
together,  not  only  among  themselves, 
but  with  the  management;  realizing 
that  good  wages  can  only  be  paid  them 
when  they  put  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  those  good  wages  into  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers  through  efficient, 
co-operative  effort." 

ACQUITTED  OF  TREASON 

THE  acquittal  of  William  Blizzard,  in- 
dicted for  treason  against  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  was  based  on  two 
grounds;  one  is  rather  technical,  the 
other  relates  to  the  larger  question  of 
what  treason  is.  It  is  necessary  under 
the  State  Constitution  in  charges  of 
treason  to  prove  by  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  that  the  accused  committed  au 
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overt  act;  now,  the  only  overt  act 
charged  against  Blizzard  was  that  he 
was  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  so- 
called  invading  union  miners  in  Logan 
County,  the  only  part  of  the  State  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  tried 
Blizzard;  the  prosecution  failed  to  show 
this;  in  fact,  the  only  acts  committed  by 
Blizzard  in  Logan  County  seem  to  have 
been  successful  attempts  to  induce  the 
marching  miners  to  surrender  to  the 
Federal  troops  or  disperse. 

But  it  also  seems  certain  that  the 
State  failed  to  show  that  treason  had 
been  committed.  It  is  in  this  matter 
that  the  people  of  the  country  at  large 
are  most  Interested.  Judge  Wood,  who 
presided  at  this  trial,  remarked: 

Treason  is  an  offense  that  differs 
from  all  other  offenses  in  that  it  is 
an  offense  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  itself.  It  is  a  direct  injury, 
or  an  attempt  to  commit  a  direct  in-, 
jury,  to  the  Government  of  the  State. 
In  no  sense  is  it  an  offense  against 
an  individual.  I  think  the  chief  char- 
acter of  treason  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  subvert  the  government,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  And  under  our 
Constitution  treason  consists  only  in 
levying  war  against  the  State  and  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies. 

This  is  undoubtedly  sound  modern 
legal  doctrine.  There  was  a  time,  under 
the  old  English  practice,  when  charges 
of  treason  were  sustained  for  absurdly 
minor  offenses;  thus  it  is  said  that  in 
the  reign  of"  Edward  IV  an  innkeeper 
whose  sign  was  a  crown  and  who  jok- 
ingly remarked  that  he  would  make  his 
own  "heir  to  the  crown"  was  drawn  and 
Quartered  for  treason.  Such  absurdities 
as  this  led  to  proper  restriction  of  the 
legal  definition  of  treason.  In  this 
country  treason  against  the  State  is  de- 
fined by  State'  constitutions  exactly  as 
treason  against  the  United  States  is  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Constitution;  that 
is,  treason  against  the  State  consists  of 
levying  war  against  the  State,  adhering 
to  its  enemies  or  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  The  only  cases  of  trial  for  trea- 
son against  a  State,  so  far  as  we  know, 
iiave  been,  the  prosecution  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Shays  rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (1786)  and  the  cases  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Dorr  rebellion  in  Rliode 
Island  (1844).  In  recent  times  the  only 
attempt  of  this  sort,  we  believe,  was  the 
indictment,  after  the  Homestead  riots 
of  1892,  of  men  belonging  to  the  miners' 
Advisory  Board  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
If  we  remember  rightly,  these  indict- 
ments were  never  tried.  At  the  time 
The  Outlook  pointed  out:  "The  Home- 
stead riot,  while  a  palpable  violation  of 
law,  did  not  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
lacked  the  'treasonable  intent'  necessary 
to  constitute  treason." 

Evidently  the  same  general  condition 


was  held  to  exist  in  the  West  Virginia 
prosecution.  There  may  possibly  be  an- 
other attempt  to  sustain  the  charge  of 
treason  in  the  trial  of  some  of  the  other 
men  who  have  been  indicted. 

NO  GOVERNMENT  BY 
PRIVATE  INTERESTS 

SI^"(I•:  the  charge  of  treason  fell 
through,  the  decision  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  either  upholding  or  refuting 
the  contention  of  the  defense  that  the 
activity  of  the  union  coal  miners  was 
not  only  not  aimed  against  the  State, 
but  was  designed  to  remedy  a  state  of 
things  in  the  non-union  coal  district 
which  amounted  to  a  subversion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  by  the  coal 
operators,  aided  by  paid  guards,  hired 
gunmen,  and  deputy  sheriffs  who  drew 
pay  from  the  operators,  as  was  admitted 
by  the  operators  before  and  during  the 
trial.  What  legal  value  such  a  conten- 
tion would  have  is  not  certain.  That  it 
had  some  impression  on  the  public  is 
shown  by  the  comments  brought  out  by 
this  trial.  The  New  York  "Tribune," 
for  instance,  quotes  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Wilson,  a  Federal  officer  who 
commanded  the  United  States  troops 
called  out;  he  said  that  the  so-called 
invading  miners  "were  obsessed  with 
the  thought  that  the  thugs  from  Logan 
were  bent  on  destroying  their  homes 
and  killing  their  women  and  children," 
and  that  they  welcomed  the  coming  of 
the  Federal  troops.  Another  New  York 
journal,  the  "World,"  after  discussing 
the  acquittal,  declares:  "It  is  difficult  to 
blame  the  union  men  who  attempted  to 
cross  the  line  and  restore  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  in  the  com- 
munity. Somebody  ought  to  march  on 
Logan;  not  a  group  of  miners  but  the 
State  authorities  with  power  to  remove 
unfit  oflScials  and  put  an  end  to  oligar- 
chy supported  by  gunmen." 
Another,  the  "Herald,"  says: 

The  leaders  of  the  imion  minors 
who  maiched  against  Logan  and 
Mingo  Counties  were  manife.stly  try- 
ing to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Hut  the  group  of  non-union 
coar  operators,  controlling  the  local 
government  in  the  two  counties,  had 
already  taken  the  law  into  their 
hands.  They  had  established  an  em- 
bargo on  the  activities  of  union  or- 
ganizers and  had  denied  workers  in 
their  mines  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  by  the  State  Constitution. 

Apart  from  the  legal  aspects  of.  the 
trial,  the  general  impression  made  by 
the  whole  situation  in  West  Virginia  as 
thus  brought  out  is  that,  while  the  mine- 
owners  have  the  legal  right  to  refuse  to 
employ  union  men,  the  conditions  of  the 
mining  industry  in  that  section  of  the 
country  are  such  that  the  authorities  of 


the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  mines  are  situated 
should  carry  on  government  and  enforce 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  right  of  free 
speech  as  well  as  the  right  of  contract, 
and  that,  beyond  all,  they  should  not 
depute  or  allow  to  be  deputed  legal  gov- 
ernmental functions  to  men  paid  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  labor  controversy. 

'THE  LAST  OF  THE 
GOOD  BANDITS  ' 

THK  phrase  printed  above  is  the  title 
of  a  practical  appraisal  of  the  late 
Boies  Penrose,  Republican  leader  and 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
William  Hard  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"International."  This  practical  estimate 
attributes  the  lack  of  certain  moral 
standards  in  Penrose  to  the  atmosphere 
of  his  time,  but  gives  him  credit  for  pow- 
erful virtues  and  a  rugged  strength.  He 
took  the  psycliology  of  his  period  as  it 
was  and  adjusted  himself  to  the  mental 
habit  of  his  generation.  When  he  came 
out  of  Harvard  and  chose  a  career 
within  the  organized  politics  of  his  day, 
one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
learn  to  spit  as  far  and  as  accurately  as 
any  ward  heeler  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  had  no  use  for  a  profes- 
sional lobbyist.  He  knew  instinctively 
that  a  too  influential  lobby  in  legislative 
halls  means  a  weak  party  organization. 
Where  party  leadership  is  failing,  there 
the  lobbyists  drive  a  coach  and  four 
through  party  orderliness  and  domi- 
nance. Penrose  believed  in  political  sup- 
port for  particular  business  interests,  but 
he  wished  it  to  be  offered  in  line  with 
what  he  regarded  as  sound  party  policy. 
He  wanted  the  party  organization  to  be 
the  ruling  force  and  not  to  be  driven  on 
by  the  lobby  of  the  special  interest. 
When  a  change  in  the  charter  of  Phila- 
delpliia  was  contemplated  in  1919,  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  political  maxim 
which  party  leadership  everywhere 
would  do  well  to  ponder.  He  said  that 
party  efficiency  increases  in  the  exact 
ratio  in  which  it  disentangles  itself 
from  municipal  affairs.  This  is  an  un- 
welcome view  to  the  long  line  of  politi- 
cal bosses  who  have  made  the  spoils  of 
the  cities  the  rootage  of  tlieir  rule.  But 
it  is  a  sound  view.  Tlie  political  party 
which  in  any  State  depends  upon  tlie 
control  of  the  patronage  and  the  con- 
tracts and  the  perquisites  of  the  cities 
lor  its  vitality  soon  falls  into  unstable 
equilibrium  and  ultimately  into  popular 
disrepute. 

When  he  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
Penrose  laid  down  a  principle  of  politi- 
cal philo-sophy  which  the  country  has 
not  yet  outgrown.  "In  formulating  a 
government,"  said  he,  "we  must  calcu- 
late on  the  indifferent  watchfulness  of 
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the  ordinary  citizen  in  ordinary  times." 
This  was  the  corner-stone  of  tiie  Penrose 
pliiosophy  of  government,  and  1b  still  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  all  men  in  public 
affairs.  The  practice  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary and  such  other  devices  for  the 
encouragement  of  popular  action  have, 
at  divers  times  and  in  divers  places, 
aroused  greater  watchfulness,  but  they 
have  not  by  any  means  eliminated  the 
indifference  of  the  average  citizen. 
There  has  been  change  enough,  however, 
60  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  for  the  party 
organization  or  the  party  leaders  to  lean 
towards  the  special-interest  philosophy 
in  public  affairs,  as  Penrose  did  so  long 
In  Pennsylvania.  We  think  Penrose  him- 
self recognized  the  change  In  his  later 
sub  rosa  espousal  of  the  Roosevelt 
leadership  for  the  country.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  Roosevelt  had  lived  Pen- 
rose would  undoubtedly  have  supported 
him  for  President  in  1920. 

The  Penrose  philosophy  of  the  need 
of  a  strong  party  organization  and 
leadership  to  stabilize  the  alternating 
watchfulness  and  Indifference  of  the 
average  citizen  is  still  sound.  Politics 
and  government  are,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  the  center  of  clashing  interests. 
If  party  organization  is  weak,  the  more 
able  and  powerful  of  the  clashing  inter- 
ests will  occupy  the  driver's  seat.  If 
party  organization  is  strong  but  corrupt 
or  leaning  towards  a  special-interest 
philosophy,  the  general  welfare  is  sacri- 
ficed. But  if  party  organization  is 
strong  and  at  the  same  time  bent  upon 
the  public  welfare,  it  can  hold  clashing 
interests  in  check  and  serve  the  common 
weal  better  than  the  vacillating  indif- 
ference and  watchfulness  of  the  average 
citizen. 

The  Penrose  philosophy  and  practice 
were  half  right  and  half  wrong,  but  "the 
last  of  the  good  bandits"  was  headed 
towards  the  right  when  Roosevelt  died, 
and  was  still  headed  in  that  direction  at 
the. time  of  his  own  death.  This  change 
in  a  typical  Republican  boss  of  the  old 
school  throws  some  light  on  the  change 
in  popular  sentiment  which  led  the  Re- 
publicans of  Pennsylvania  to  nominate 
Gifford  Pinchot  for  Governor. 

BIG  PAY  OR  STEADY  WORK? 

WE  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
the  remarkable  success  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Plan  in  bring- 
ing into  fair  relations  work  people  and 
employers  in  the  great  garment  industry 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  novel  extension 
of  the  activity  of  those  who  are  carrying 
out  the  plan  has  developed.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  question,  How 
much  does  the  assurance  of  steady  em- 
ployment mean  to  the  average  work- 
man? Does  he  prefer  a  large  pay  en- 
\r;lope  at  the  price  of  an  uncertain  work- 


ing period,  or  a  smaller  envelope  with 
the  assurance  of  year-round  employ- 
ment? 

Inquiry  led  to  the  belief  that  the  best 
results  in  every  way  both  for  worker 
and  employer  should  be  obtained  when 
steadiness  of  employment  was  assured. 
A  proposal  was  therefore  made  to  firms 
in  the  women's  garment  industry  in 
Cleveland  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  reduce  wages  by  ten  per  cent,  pro- 
vided they  would  give  assurance  of 
forty-one  weeks'  employment  during  the 
year  or  its  equivalent  in  wages.  It  is 
expected  that  the  flow  of  labor  during 
the  next  year  will  indicate  whether  it  is 
the  weekly  wage  or  the  annual  earnings 
which  the  average  worker  takes  most 
into  consideration.  The  manufacturers 
Avho  accept  this  idea  must  deposit  in  a 
guaranty  fund  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
their  total  labor  pay-roll  each  week.  If 
they  provide  forty-one  weeks'  work,  the 
fund  reverts  to  the  firm  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  otherwise,  the  workers  can 
draw  on  it  during  the  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment. 

This  plan  of  assurance  of  work  or  pay 
drawn  from  a  centrally  held  fund  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  some  time 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  unemploy- 
ment fund  of  the  kind  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  seasonal  character  of  employment  in 
the  garment  trade  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  dispute  between  capitalists  and  work- 
ers. The  new  arrangement  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  something  which  has  existed 
for  a  year. 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Cleveland  Plan,  the  union  and  the 
manufacturers  have  not  only  done  away 
with  strikes  by  submitting  their  dis- 
putes to  a  board  of  impartial  referees 
representing  the  public,  but  they  are  in- 
stalling week  work  and  scientific  meth- 
ods of  manufacture.  The  union  is 
co-operating,  financially  and  otherwise, 
in  this  industrial  experiment.  In  return 
for  the  increased  production  which  has 
resulted,  the  manufacturers  recognize  it 
as  their  responsibility  to  give  steady 
employment. 

The  problem  as  to  seasonal  work  is  of 
vital  importance  in  other  industries 
than  that  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  One  of  the  most 
serious  issues  in  the  present  strike  is 
the  complaint  of  the  miners  that  they 
cannot  tell  wliat  any  sum  fixed  for  a 
day's  work  or  week's  work  means  unless 
there  is  some  kind  of  probability  as  to 
the  number  of  days  or  weeks  they  will 
actually  have  work  provided  for  them 
during  a  year.  The  same  .thing  is  true 
as  regards  the  building  industry;  and 
some  other  forms  of  employment.  It  is 
possible  that  tiiis  Cleveland  experiment 


may  suggest  a  general  remedy  in  this 
direction. 

THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

AMoNd  the  many  "drives"  tor  public 
financial  support  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
cently, one  of  the  most  deserving  and  yet 
one  which  is,  we  are  afraid,  likely  to 
attract  little  puljjic  attention  is  that  of 
the  Oratorio  Society.  This  old  and  re- 
spectable organization  does  not  cure 
anybody  of  physical  ills,  nor  feed  the 
physically  starving,  nor  promote  scien- 
tific and  industrial  education,  nor  adopt 
orphans,  nor  send  slum  children  on 
country  vacations.  But  it  has  given  joy 
and  comfort  and  inspiration  to  thou- 
sands, and  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
furnishing  that  assthetic  nourighment  of 
the  mind  without  which  no  nation,  how- 
ever many  factories  and  railways  and 
mines  it  may  possess,  can  develop  a 
well-rounded  and  useful  national  life. 

The  Oratorio  Society  was  founded,  in 
1873  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  the 
father  of  Walter  Damrosch  and  of  Frank 
Damrosch,  whose  great  achievements  in 
behalf  of  music  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  record  here.  It  has  had  a 
remarkable  musical  history,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished critic  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has 
pointed  out  in  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle on  American  choral  music  published 
in  the  New  York  "Tribune."  Its  fine 
chorus  is  composed,  not  only  of  accom- 
plished amateurs,  but  also  of  profes- 
sional church  singers,  and  it  has  there- 
fore contributed  much  to  the  fostering' 
of  a  high  quality  of  church  music.  Its 
programmes  have  'been  made,  not 
merely  of  ecclesiastical  music  of  the 
English  oratorio  type,  but  of  modern 
pieces  of  such  composers  as  Brahms, 
Richard  Strauss,  Gabriel  Pierne,  Wolf- 
Farrari,  and  Debussy.  Although  the  so- 
ciety is  fifty  years  old,  it  is  the  product 
of  a  still  earlier  musical  development  in 
America.  In  the  "Tribune"  article  al- 
ready referred  to  Mr.  Krehbiel  makes 
the  following  significant  observation: 

Music  in  all  its  forms,  instrumental 
and  vocal,  choral  and  orchestral,  has 
been  intelligently  cultivated  in  Amer- 
ica much  longer  than  is  popularly 
suppcsed.  The  misconception  is 
largely  due  to  the  attitude  assumed 
by  historical  writeis,  which  would 
seoiii  lo  indicate  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can colonists  as  well  as  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  American  Ilepublic  were 
barbarians  in  art,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  founders  of  America  were 
men  of  the  finest  culture,  as  appre- 
ciative of  beauty  as  were  the  people 
from  whose  loins  they  sprang. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  notes  the  interesting  his- 
torical fact  that  on  May  4,  1786,  there 
was  given  in  Philadelphia  a  concert  at 
which  two  hundred  and  thirty  singers 
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Uiglit  to  loft:    Albert  Stoessol,  Director  of  the  A.  K.  P.  Band  School  at  ChauTiiout,  I'^rancc; 
Anilre  Caplet,  Conductor  of  Paris  Opera:  Francis  Casailesus,  Director  of  the  American  Con- 
servatory at  Fontainebleau,  France;  Jacques  IMllois,  celebrated  French  composer 


and  an  orchestra  of  fifty  instrumental- 
ists performed  portions  of  the  "Mes- 
siah," and  this  most  famous  of  all  ora- 
torios was  given  with  a  complete  cliorus 
and  orchestra  in  New  York  a  year  before 
it  reached  German)^  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Handel,  of 
course,  went  to  England  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  lived  tliere 
for  fifty  years,  and  the  "Messiah"  was 
composed  and  produced  in  that  country 
and  under  English  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ences. 

Such  are  the  antecedents  and  ances- 
try of  the  Oratorio  Society.  The  mem- 
bers of  its  chorus  give  their  services 
without  pay,  but  the  expenses  of  orches- 
tra and  soloists  and  concert  halls  is  con- 
siderable. It  is  necessary  to  meet  an 
expense  budget  of  ii!40,000  eacli  season. 
The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  is 
about  $15,000.  The  deficit  lias  been 
made  up  by  a  very  small  group  of  gener- 
ous men  and  women  "whose  love  of 
music,"  says  the  prospectus  of  the  So- 
ciety, "and  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  have  permitted  them 
to  do  so."  The  Society  now  wisely  feels 
that  it  ought  not  to  depend  upon  two  or 
three  rich  patrons,  and  it  is  asking  a 
larger  group  to  underwrite  this  doflcit 
nf  $2r),000.    All  wc  can  say  is  that  those 


who  believe  that  one  of  the  foundations 
of  American  culture  is  fine  music  in  the 
church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  on  the  operatic  and  concert 
stage,  can  do  nothing  better  to  substan- 
tiate their  belief  than  by  supporting 
such  an  organization  as  the  Oratorio 
Society. 

A  NEW  ORATORIO  CONDUCTOR 

THicRi:  is  another  reason  why  the  Ora- 
torio Society  deserves  to  command 
public  attention  at  this  time.  It  has  a 
new  conductor,  and  a  rather  remarkable 
one.  We  do  not  know  of  any  American 
family  in  the  profession  of  music  which 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  has  more  con- 
tinuously stood  for  the  highest  stand- 
ards in  school,  conservatory,  and  on  tlie 
concert  stage  than  the  Danirosch  family. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  has 
been  ctrried  on  in  a  fine  fashion  by  his 
sons,  Walter  and  Frank,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  David  Mannes.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch is  the  latest  member  of  his  dis- 
tinguished family  to  conduct  the  work 
and  performances  of  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety, but  his  labors  in  other  fields  of 
music,  as,  for  example,  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society,  have  so 
greatly  grow'n  that  it  was  necessary  for 
liim  to  lay  down  the  oratorio  baton.  IT(? 
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did  this  by  first  selecting  an  assistant 
and  then  recommending  that  the  assis- 
tant become  his  successor. 

This  successor  is  Albert  Stoessel,  a 
native  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  is  a 
violinist  by  profession  and  had  achieved 
considerable  repute  as  a  very  young 
man.  After  studying  and  performing  in 
Europe,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out 
he  returned  to  this  country,  and  when 
America  entered  the  war  enlisted  in  the 
301st  Infantry,  going  to  the  French  front 
as  an  infantry  lieutenant.  One  of  the 
modern  features  of  the  European  War 
was  that  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  the  regimental  mili- 
tary bands.  These  bands  cheered  and 
inspired  the  fighting  men  in  such  a  way 
that  the  men  themselves  asked  that  the 
bandsmen  be  removed  from  the  danger 
line.  I^ieutenant  Stoessel  became  the 
leader  of  the  excellent  band  of  the  301st 
Infantry,  numbering  eighty  five  men, 
and  from  this  moment  attracted  atten- 
tion as  a  conductor.  General  Pershing 
so  appreciated  the  value  of  music  in  war 
that  he  called  Walter  Damrosch  from 
this  country  to  general  headquarters  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  to  form  a  scheme 
by  which  the  American  military  bands 
could  be  co-ordinated  and  trained.  One 
of  the  first  things  Mr.  Damrosch  did  was 
to  take  the  bandsmen  out  of  the  front 
lines,  where  they  served  not  as  com- 
batants but  as  stretcher-bearers,  and 
this  was  heartily  approved  by  the  fight- 
ing men.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to 
found  a  school  for  bandmasters  at  Chau- 
mont;  and  of  this  school  Albert  Stoessel 
became  the  head,  at  the  place  where  Mr. 
Damrosch  first  made  his  acquaintance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch invited  Mr.  Stoessel  to  become  his 
assistant,  and  he  has  now  become  his 
successor.  In  the  brief  time  that  Mr. 
Stoessel  has  been  out  of  the  military 
service  he  has  re-established  himself  as 
a  violin  soloist,  and  he  is  also  making  a 
reputation  as  a  conductor  and  a  com- 
poser. He  has  just  finished  his  first 
season  in  directing  the  Oratorio  Society,, 
and  it  has  proved  successful.  The  com- 
bination of  Mars  and  the  Muses  which 
Mr.  Stoessel  personifies  lends  an  inter- 
esting touch  of  romance  to  the  new  pe- 
riod on  which  the  Oratorio  Society  is 
entering.  We  wish  it  success  not  only 
as  a  useful  representative  of  the  fine 
arts  but  in  its  commendable  work  to  gel 
the  nnisic-loving  public  to  relieve  it  of 
a  fin.mcial  burden  which  must  inevita- 
bly, unle.ss  taken  off  its  shoulders,  ham- 
per its  free  development.  In  the  old 
days  princes  engi)led  great  musicians 
and  choirs  and  orchestras  to  live.  A 
duke  and  a  prince  were  the  patrons  and 
supporters  of  Bach.  In  a  democracy  the 
people  must  not  only  perform  the  politi- 
cal services  of  the  old  aristocrats  but 
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uuisl  lake  upon  themsehcs  the  ducal  and 
princely  functions  witii  regard  to  art. 

THE  lRU<^UOIS  AND  THE 
HAGl  K  TRIBUNAL 

Di  MAMii.NG  facilities  for  higlirr  ('du- 
ration, radical  iniprovenicnis  in 
the  priniary  schools  now  provided  for 
them,  recognition  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  people,  and  guaranties 
against  further  invasion  of  their  lands 
by  Canadian  authorities,  the  Six  Na- 
tions Council  of  Iroquois  chiefs,  in  ses- 
sion at  Ohsweken,  Ontario,  we  learn 
from  a  correspondent  in  London,  On- 
tario, Verne  De  Witt  Rowell,  fecently 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  against 
their  treatment  by  the  Dominion  Go\- 
ernment. 

Their  decision  indicates  in  a  striking 
way  the  implicit  faith  that  the  "little 
nations"  of  the  earth  repose  in  the  inter- 
national arbitration  idea,  for  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  in  Canada  hardly  total,  al! 
told,  10,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

Comprising  six  separate  tribes,  Tvr,- 
caroras,  Oneidas,  Mohawks,  Senecas. 
Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  the  Six  Na- 
tions constitute  in  themselves  a  minia- 
ture league  of  nations,  each  with  its 
tribal  capital  in  a  village  of  its  own,  but 
all  represented  at  the  confederacy  capi- 
tal at  Ohsweken. 

At  the  doors  of  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott,  a  leading  Canadian  poet  and  the 
Deputy  General  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  Canada,  the  Indians 
place  the  responsibility  for  what  they 
allege  is  a  farcical  pretense  of  education 
provided  on  their  reservations  by  the 
Dominion  Government  from  trust  funds 
paid  to  Ottawa  by  the  United  States  for 
land  vacated  when  the  pro-British  Iro- 
quois emigrated  from  New  York  State 
following  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Indians  read  and  admire  Scott's 
poetry,  but  allege  that  his  management 
of  their  affairs  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

Claiming  to  be  independent  "allies," 
rather  than  subjects  of  the  British  King, 
the  Iroquois  two  years  ago  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  Canadian  citizenship 
and  franchise  rights,  and  even  sent 
deputations  to  England  in  protest. 

Attempts  to  di.spossess  an  alleged  In- 
dian squatter  named  Vise  from  lands  in 
the  Indian  territory,  claimed  to  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment by  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board, 
recently  aroused  the  braves,  two  thou- 
sand of  whom  had  fought  in  the  Great 
War.  War-drums  sounded  nightly,  with 
ancient  war  dances  and  paint  and  feath- 
ers around  cam|>-flres  on  the  reserva- 
tions, for  many  days.    The  Indians  had 


becn'told,  it  .-ippcars,  thai  the  provincial 
and  county  officers,  driven  off  the  re- 
serve by  showers  of  sticks  and  stones, 
were  about  to  return  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  military  escort. 

A  visit  in  person  by  the  lion.  (Iliarlos 
Slowart,  Minister^of  the  Interior  in  the 
Canadian  Cabinet,  to  Ihe  ixiwwow  of 
cliicfs  al  Ohsweken  failed  to  siiioolh  out 
entirely  the  strained  relations  between 
the  Dominion  Government  and  the  In- 
dian confederacy,  and  it  is  believed  the 
Ottawa  authorities  will  facilitate  rather 
than  discourage  the  pilgrimage  of  chiefs 
to  the  international  tribunal  at  The 
Hague. 

THE  NEW  SITUATION 
IN  IRELAND 

Tuio  result  of  the  conference  in  Lon- 
don between  Collins  and  Griffith,  as 
representatives  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and 
Lloyd  George  and  Winston  Churchill,  of 
the  British  Ministry,  has  been  the  issu- 
ing by  tlie  Free  State  authorities  of  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a  meeting  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  on  July  1  after  due 
election  of  its  members  in  agreement 
with  provisions  of  the  Treaty  under 
which  the  Free  State  is  to  be  perma- 
nently set  up. 

It  is  clear  that  Southern  Ireland  will 
be  in  an  abnormal  and  indecisive  situa- 
tion until  the  Free  State  emerges  from 
its  Incomplete  and  only  semi-authorita- 
tive condition.  That  means  a  general 
election  on  lines  of  practically  universal 
suffrage.  But  in  the  way  has  stood  the 
clash  of  purpose  between  a  Sinn  Fein  ma- 
jority favoring  the  treaty  and  Free  State 
and  a  Sinn  Fein  minority  demanding  an 
Irish  Republic.  Two  courses  were  open; 
one,  for  the  two  factions  to  fight  it  out 
at  the  polls,  elect  delegates  to  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  accept  the  Free 
State  plan  if  the  elected  delegates  were 
of  that  mind,  or  balk  and  fight  if  the 
election  were  the  other  way;  the  other 
course  was  for  the  two  factions  to  come 
to  some  sort  of  compromise  before  any 
election  was  held. 

This  second  and  more  pacific  course 
was  what  took  place.  De  Valera  and 
Collins  each  yielded  in  part;  they 
agreed  to  let  the  issues  go  to  tlie  polls 
on  the  understanding  that  any  cabinet 
set  up  should  be  a  coalition  ministry 
with  five  Free.  State  ad\ocate:s  and  four 
of  the  bitter-end  Republicans.  This 
seems  fair;  it  probably  represents  the 
proportion  of  the  factions  rather  too 
favorably  for  the  Republicans,  but  it 
gives  the  Free  Staters  the  balance  of 
power.  What  disturbed  the  British 
press  and  Government  appears  to  have 
been  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  not 
danger  of  the  original  London  plan  fall- 
ing through  or  being  delayed  uncon- 


scionably. Hence  I  he  rcccnl  i  on.vul(Htif)n 
in  London. 

In  Northern  Ireland  Ulster  and  Bel- 
last  reports  as  to'assassi nations  and  out- 
rages iiicr(!as(i  in  I  error.  Thf  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Twaddell,  an  anti-Sinn  Fein 
member  of  the  Ulster  Parliament,  has 
excited  general  indignation.  The  British 
Government  still  rules  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; it  has  now  at  least  nineteen  bat- 
talions of  regulars  there;  apparently  it 
hesitates  to  enforce  the  law  rigorously. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
MAGNA  CHARTA  DAY 

THK  association  which  is  promoting 
the  idea  of  an  annual  commemora- 
tion among  the  seven  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta 
does  not  propose  to  ask  any  country  to 
establish  a  new  legal  holiday,  nor  does 
it  propose  to  bother  people  to  become 
formal  members  of  an  international 
association. 

What  the  Magna  Charta  Day  Associa- 
tion does  suggest  is  that  on  June  15  and 
on  tlie  following  Sunday  there  should  be 
some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  on 
June  15,  1215,  at  Runnymede,  there'  was 
adopted  what  really  was  the  recognition 
of  the  great  principle  of  individual  free- 
dom as  now  known  by  English-speaking 
peoples  the  world  over. 

The  list  of  honorary  members  of  the 
Association  is  a  suggestive  one.  It  in- 
cludes President  Harding,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Gordon  ("Ralph  Connor") 
of  Canada,  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ulster,  and  Dr.  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell,  of  Labrador. 

The  founders  of  the  Association  de- 
clare that  "every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Seven  Nations  will  become  a 
member  in  good  standing  by  merely  tak- 
ing enough  time  on  June  15  and  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  June  to  think  of  what 
the  Great  Charter  has  done  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  to  speak  of  the 
day  to  others." 

In  June,  1915,  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Waterloo  suggested  a  compari- 
son with  the  event  of  seven  hundred 
years  before  'Waterloo  in  that  the  Napo- 
leonic attempt  to  impose  an  autocratic 
empire  upon  Europe  was  defeated  by  the 
Allies  in  1815;  whereas  six  hundred 
years  before-  that  event  the  English 
harons  set  in  motion  through  Magna 
Ciiarta  the  idea  of  individual  liberty 
which  in  time  has  almost  destroyed  the 
old  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

When  this  1915  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Waterloo 
came  around,  the  world  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  combat  between  the  same  op- 
posed ideas  of  autocracy  and  democracy 
which  were  beginning  to  struggle  in 
1215.    We  quoted  at  the  time  remarks 
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made  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root  which  may 
appropriately  be  repeated  here: 

The  first  theory  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics, that  the  state  is  all  in  all  and 
the  individual  derives  his  rights  as  a 
member,  is  the  principle  which  was 
applied  to  Belgium.  It  is  the  princi- 
ple which  was  applied  to  the  I^usi- 
tania.  Its  logical  and  inevitable  re- 
sult is  that  the  state  is  free  from 
those  rules  of  morality  by  which  in- 
dividual men  are  bound. 

The  other,  asserted  in  the  Great 
Charter,  by  logical  and  inevitable  re- 
sult, binds  the  state  by  the  rules  of 
morality  which  the  .individual  recog- 
nizes, and  the  supremacy  of  that  rule 
of  right,  governing  all  men  and  all 
states  and  powers,  is  the  hope  of 
mankind. 

The   assertion  of  that  great  and 
cardinal     principle     seven  hundred 
years  ago  we  celebrate  to-night  as 
the  greatest  of  all  events  in  the  politi- 
cal development  of  modern  liberty. 
Every  effort  to  honor  the  first  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  of  individual  free- 
dom is  deserving  of  encouragement. 

THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 
THROUGH  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  EYES 

NKVER  was  Lloyd  George,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  more  plausible  or 
persuasive  than  in  his  speech  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  May  25, 
when  he  made  his  report  on  the  Genoa 
Conference.  The  effectiveness  of  his 
speech  can  be  measured  by  the  yote  of 
confidence  it  elicited — a  A'ote  of  235  to 
26.  Coming  after  a  sharp  debate,  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and 
the  labor  leader  Mr.  Clynes,  the  vote  is 
specially  impressive. 

Lloyd  George's  uncanny  gift  for  re- 
taining political  support  has  certainly 
not  deserted  him.  He  never  needed  it 
more  sorely  than-  now,  and  never  used 
it  to  greater  advantage.  Having  planned 
the  Genoa  Conference  and  having  given 
the  impression  that  on  its  success  de- 
pended the  future  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, he  encountered  opposition  from 
France,  which  he  barely  overcame,  and 
disappointment  in  the  form  of  America's 
refusal  to  be  represented;  he  then  saw 
Russia  and  Germany  using_  his  Confer-- 
ence  as  an  occasion  to  defy  the  other 
nations  assembled  there  by  the  negotia- 
tion of  their  treaty;  he  had  to  witness 
the  abandonment  of  his  plans  for  a  ten- 
year  truce  and  for  settling  the  unsettled 
frontiers  of  eastern  Europe;  he  had  to 
consent  to  the  postponement  of  all  prac- 
tical attempts  to  bring  order  out  of 
Europe's  economic  chaos;  and  now  ho. 
comes  back  to  Britain,  makes  a  speech, 
responds  in  a  few  sentences  to  the  as- 
sault of  his  critics,  and  gets  a  vote  of 
nine  to  one  tliat  is  virtually  as  complete 
an  indorsement  of  his  course  as  if  if 
were  unanimous.  Even  those  who  deny 
llial  Lloyd  George  is  a  statesman  ha\c 


to  admit  that  he  is  to-day  unequaled  in 
the  world  as  a  politician. 

He  described  the  Conference  as  meet- 
ing under  the  most  distracting  and  un- 
favorable of  conditions.  The  nations 
assembled  included  some  who  were  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  one  another. 
While  the  Conference  sat  there  was 
"marching  and  counter-marching  of  ar- 
mies toward  frontiers."  And  yet,  said 
Lloyd  George,  "we  met  in  perfect  calm 
and  in  perfect  harmony." 

Toward  Russia  he  outlined  three  al- 
ternative policies:  First,  to  use  force; 
second,  to  leave  Russia  to  her  fate  until 
she  changes  her  Government  (a  sugges- 
tion which  elicited  cheers) ;  third,  to 
help  Russia  swell  the  volume  of  trade. 
He  outlined  the  experiences  which  the 
British  Empire  delegation  had  had  in 
attempting  to  follow  this  third  policy. 
He  explained  the  coming  together  of 
Germany  and  Russia  by  attributing  it  to 
their  sense  of  "a  community  of  misfor- 
tune, community  of  debasement,  com- 
munity of  what  they  regarded  as  mal- 
treatment." The  refusal  of  Russia  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Conference 
he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  between 
their  demand  and  the  reply  there  inter- 
vened the  First  of  May — the  customary 
day  for  radical  labor  demonstrations  in 
Europe.  He  recognized  that  the  Bolsh- 
evist Government  was  an  oligarchy,  but 
he  added: 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  autocratic  governments  are  alto- 
gether free  from  the  influence  of 
public  opiilion,  and  there  is  one  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Russia,  not  the  public 
opinion  of  vast  masses  of  people — 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
indifferent  to  this  system  or  hostile 
-to  it.  The  only  opinion  there  that 
matters  is  the  opinion  of  the  work- 
men in  the  towns,  who  represent  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. But  the  Soviet  system  and  its 
power  is  based  upon  that.  It  is  not 
democracy,  it  is  oligarchy.  And  this 
talk  about  nationalization  in  Russia 
is  all  hvmibug-  when  they  talk  about 
the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
.  .  .  You  have  the  paradox  of  a  Com- 
munist Government  speakins?'  in  the 
name  of  an  individualist  population. 

The  Bolshevist  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  Conference  was,  in  Lloyd  George's 
phrase,  "so  foolish  a  document  that  it 
could  only  liave  been  written  by  a  very 
clever  man."  He  asked  how  many  trade 
unions  would  have  invested  their  funds 
on  the  strength  of  that  document.  When 
the  First  of  May  came,  the  BolshcAist 
delegates  ceased  to  talk  business  and 
"nailed  their  flag  to  that  barren  fig  tree 
of  Communism,  under  which  multitudes 
are  dying  of  pestilence."  He  drew  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  danger  threat- 
ened by  the  Rod  Army  at  the  present 
iiKinieul.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said 
IIimI    Ihe  agreemeiil  anionj;  (he  nations 


to  abstain  from  any  act  of  aggression 
while  the  questions  raised  at  Genoa  re- 
main under  examination  raised  the  hope 
that  the  consequent  sense  of  security 
would  dispel  the  fears  that  cause  war. 
"We  have  already  captured  positions," 
said  Lloyd  George  in  conclusion,  "from 
which  a  further  advance  can  be  made." 
During  his  speech  he  showed  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  France 
than  has  sometimes  characterized  him, 
and  in  answer  to  his  critics  he  said 
definitely  that  it  was  impossible  to  settle 
the  reparation  question  without  carry- 
ing along  the  judgment  of  P'rance,  and 
that  h^  desired  to  work  with  the  good 
will  of  the  democracy  of  France.  To  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  the  United 
States  into  conference  Lloyd  George  re- 
plied that  he  had  invited,  pleaded,  and 
used  every  other  method  except  force  to 
get  the  United  States  into  conference, 
and  if  the  noble  lord  could  do  anything 
more  his  assistance  would  be  welcome. 

GENOA  THROUGH  AMERICAN  EYES 

LLOYD  Gicorge's  spccch  furnishes  in 
itself  a  full  justification  for  the  re- 
fusal of  America  to  take  part  in  the 
Genoa  Conference. 

In  the  first  place,  he  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Conference  was  devoted  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  to  European  international 
politics.  America  helps  nobody,  and 
helps  least  of  all  herself,  when  she  tries 
to  give  advice  on  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Of  course  every  European  Power  would 
like  to  get  American  backing.  The 
weight  of  America  in  the  balance  of 
power  is  worth  seeking;  but  we  have  no 
interests  to  serve  in  satisfying  any 
European  nation's  desire  for  our  aid  in 
establishing  that  balance  in  its  favor. 
If  the  issue  at  Genoa  had  been  a  plain 
one,  with  the  forces  of  aggression  on  one 
side  and"  the  forces  of  defense  on  the 
other,  an  issue  as  plain  as  that  which 
arose  when  Germany  undertook  to  domi- 
nate the  world,  the  case  would  have 
been  different;  but  the  issue  was  not 
plain;  if  there  is  any  danger  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  resident 
in  the  oligarchy  headed  by  Lenine  and 
Trotsky's  Bolshevist  Government  in 
Russia;  and  yet  we  find  Great  Britain 
ad\'ocating  measures,  not  of  resistance, 
hut  of  aid.  It  is  clear  that  on  Ihe  only 
issue  of  first  magnitude  in  P^urope  tiierc 
are  differences  of  policy  betwetn  nations 
that  are  equally  our  friends.  In  such 
disputes  we  cannot  afford  to  become  en- 
lansled. 

In  the  second  place,  the  speech  of 
Lloyd  George  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  our  Government  was  right  about 
Russia.  As  long  as  that  distressed  coun- 
Iry  is  in  Ihe  hands  of  an  oligarcliy  that 
has  no  regard  for  its  pledged  word  an<l 
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no  true  feeling  of  friendliness  for  any 
other  nation,  as  even  Lloyd  George  rec- 
ognizes it  is,  American  participation  in 
any  conference  with  Russian  representa- 
tives would  raise  false  hopes,  and  would 
postpone,  instead  of  promoting,  the  re- 
sumption of  financial  and  commercial 
relations  between  Russia,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Lloyd 
George's  speech,  exposing  tlie  political 
character  of  the  Genoa  Conference, 
which  professed  to  be  economic,  and 
picturing  the  nations  of  Europe  seeking 
commercial  advantages  by  negotiations 
with  a  Russian  Government  that  is  as 
destructive  of  business  and  trade  as  it 
is  of  political  and  industrial  liberty,  will 
do  anything  to  change  the  policy  of  this 
Nation  in  regard  to  Europe's  political 
problems,  and  in  particular  in  regard  to 
Russia.  America  has  been  charged  with 
the  worship  of  the  dollar;  but,  in  spite 
of  her  defects,  she  is  not  likely  to  take 
part  in  any  arrangement  which  for  the 
sake  of  dollars  will  bolster  up  a  regime 
so  opposed  to  American  conceptions  of 
civil  liberty  and  business  honor  as  that 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  American  common 
sense  will  see  in  such  an  arrangement 
no  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  no 
sound  promotion  of  commerce,  and  only 
further  burdens  for  the  Russian  people. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE 
TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 

ONCE,  not  so  many  years  ago  as  to 
be  beyond  the  recollection  of  liv- 
ing people,  the  work  day  in  in- 
dustries of  all  kinds  was  very  generally 
twelve  hours  long.  Gradually,  some- 
times by  peaceful  means,  sometimes 
with  turbulence,  the  work  day  prevail- 
ing in  factories  was  reduced.  To-day 
what  was  once  an  ideal  has  become  com- 
mon in  practice.  Eight  hours  constitute 
the  normal  day's  work  in  so  many  in- 
dustries that  the  eight-hour  day  has 
come  to  be  regarded  very  widely  as 
the  unit  by  which  a  day's  wages  are 
reckoned.  And  yet  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  America,  a  basic  Industry 
on  which  the  life  and  prosperity  of 
almost  every  kind  of  manufacture  and 
certainly  every  method  of  transporta- 
tion depend,  has  retained  for  many  of 
its  workers  the  old  twelve-hour  day. 
That  laggard  industry  is  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

Now  it  appears  certain  that  the  steel 
industry  will  render  the  twelve-hour  day 
obsolete. 

On  May  19  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  published  despatches  from 
Washington  reporting  the  fact  that  at  a 
conference  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  White  House  the 


leaders  of  the  steel  industry,  including 
the  two  foremost  steel  men  of  America, 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  Charles  M. 
Schwab  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, had  agreed  with  the  President  in 
approving  in  principle*  the  abolition  of 
tiie  twelve-hour  day,  and  had  authorized 
the  President  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Iron  In.stitute  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
fne  to  make  an  investigation  and  report 
to  the  industry  on  tiie  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  given  out  at  the 
White  House,  the  President  explained 
"that  there  was  no  intention  of  Govern- 
ment interference  in  private  business, 
but  that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  great 
industrial  revival,  and  the  one  hope  of 
abolishing  the  excessively  long  working 
day  was  to  do  it  before  the  full  swing 
is  resumed." 

This  conclusion,  reached  by  those  who 
are  in  command  of  this  great  industry, 
is  the  result  of  a  discussion,  amounting 
at  times  to  an  agitation,  which  has  been 
continuous  for  tlie  past  decade.  It  was, 
in  fact,  eleven  years  ago  last  montli  that 
the  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
.Steel  Corporation  adopted  what,  from 
the  name  of  its  author,  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Cabot  resolution.  That 
resolution  called  for  an  investigation  of 
statements  made  in  an  article  by  John 
A.  Fitch  published  in  tlie  "American 
Magazine."  At  that  time  the  stock- 
holders' committee  recommended  the  ul- 
timate abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
together  with  its  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  seven-day  week.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  developing  a  public 
opinion  that  has  grown  more  and  more 
insistent  in  its  demands  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  survivals  of  a  past  indus- 
trial age.  Finally,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  was 
presented  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Tay- 
lor Society,  an  organization  to  promote 
scientific  management,  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  National  organizations  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  by 
a  management  expert,  Horace  B.  Drury. 

In  that  address  Mr.  Drury  made  plain 
the  reasons  for  the  survival  of  the 
twelve-h'our  day  in  this  industry.  In  the 
ordinary  factories,  in  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discontinue  work  and  resume  it 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  the  re- 
duction of  the  work  day  is  compara- 
tively simple;  but  in  a  continuous  indus- 
try, like  the  steel  industry,  in  which 
furnaces  have  to  be  kept  going  all  the 
time,  day  and  night,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  assign  men  to  work  except  in  shifts 
of  equal  fractions  of  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  easy,  comparatively,  to  change 
the  working  day  from  twelve  hours  to 
ten,  let  us  say,  in  a  textile  mill;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  do  tliat  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace.   The  only  change  that  seemed 


practicable  was  one  from  twelve  to  eight 
hours,  and  that  change  was  too  radical 
to  come  in  the  ordinary  progress  toward 
shorter  hours.  Moreover,  the  work  in  a 
steel  plant  is  intermittent.  Men  who 
work  twelve  hours  are  not  working  at 
top  speed  during  that  time.  For  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  they  can  sit 
about  and  smoke  and  talk  and  even 
sleep.  And  even  when  the  work  is  hard, 
it  is  not  as  hard  as  one  might  imagine 
it  would  be.  A  great  deal  of  the  lieavy 
lifting  that  used  to  be  done  by  man 
power  is  now  done  by  machinery. 

Naturally,  for  labor  of  this  sort  "the 
steel  industry  has  for  many  years,"  Mr. 
Drury  explained  in  his  address,  "re- 
cruited its  workers  from  a  class  of  men 
to  whom  this  combination  of  long  slug- 
gish hours  with  rather  high  weekly 
earnings  has  had  a  peculiar  charm;  and 
that  is  tlie  class  of  newly  arrived  for- 
eign-born workers.  .  .  .  Men  of  this  type 
would  sometimes  be  willing  to  work 
four  extra  hours  for  almost  nothing. 
Outside  is  alien  America;  inside  is  the 
one  environment  to  which  they  have  be- 
come in  a  measure  accustomed.  Outside 
are  the  squalid  streets  and  often 
wretched  dwellings,  and  nothing  special 
to  do  except  to  dissipate  the  money  that 
one  is  trying  to  save;  inside  are  one's 
fellow-workmen  and  companions.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  there  has  grown  up  among  these 
foreigners,  and  among  the  Americans  as 
well,  a  special  mode  of  existence  in 
which  the  shop  rather  than  the  home, 
or  other  outside  institution,  has  become 
to  a  large  extent  the  center  of  living. 
Just  as  sailors  have  learned  to  spend 
their  lives  at  sea,  miners  to  spend  much 
of  theirs  under  ground,  and  traveling 
salesmen  and  engineers  to  spend  much 
of  theirs  away  from  home,  so  the  steel 
worker  spends  his  life  in  the  shop." 

Such  facts  as  these  explain  the  sur- 
vival of  the  twelve-hour  day,  but  they 
afford  no  reason  for  its  continuance. 
Even  were  the  men  contented  with  this 
life,  as  they  are  not,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  country  to 
have  it  made  permanent.  A  twelve-hour 
day  means  at  least  thirteen  hours  away 
from  home.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Drury 
points  out,  so  much  because  of  what 
goes  on  inside  the  shop  as  because  of 
what  a  man  misses  outside  that  the 
country  should  insist  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  be  abandoned.  That  means 
that  the  man  has  no  time  for  his  duties 
as  a  father  of  a  family  and  as  a  citizen. 

The  men  themselves,  who  have  in  the 
past  acquiesced  in  the  twelve-hour  day, 
are  realizing  this  fact;  but  the  country 
ought  to  realize  it  more  keenly.  The 
twelve-hour  day,  as  Mr.  Drury  says, 
simply  means  "the  accentuation  and  con- 
tinuance in  American  life  of  those  lines 
of  class  and  culture  which  immigration 
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iiiis  alroady  made  too  (hmgerous  and 
deep." 

The  interests  of  the  men  and  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  country,  however,  are 
not  the  only  reasons  for  the  abolition  of 
the  twelve-hour  day.  Strong  reasons 
are  also  found  in  the  interests  of  the 
industry  itself.  The  twelve-hour  day 
means  sluggish  work;  it  means  the  pre- 
vention of  measures  for  making  labor 
in  the  steel  industry  efficient;  it  de- 
velops indifference  and  inattentiveness 
that  inevitably  result  in  costly  acci- 
dents; it  creates  what  Mr.  Drury  terms 
the  "lax  moral  tone  which  must  pervade 
an  industry  where  sleeping  is  toler- 
ated;" it  calls  for  foremen  who  feel  that 
they  must  drive  in  order  to  get  anything 
done;  it  makes  for  waste,  including  the 
unnecessary  impairment  of  tools  and 
equipment.  "Who  will  deny,"  asks  Mr. 
Drury,  "that  in  the  long  run  a  brighter 
future  is  bound  to  lie  before  an  industry 
which  has  learned  that  work  is  work, 
and  has  decided  that  long  dull  hours  and 
half-asleep- workmen  will  no  longer  do?" 

The  arguments  for  the  abolition  of  the 
.twelve-hour  day  thus  based  on  reason 
are  reinforced  by  experience.  Some  steel 
mills  in  America  have  changed  from  the 
twelve-hour  to  the  eight-hour  day.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  report  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Drury  marshals;  but  the  con- 
clusion is  plain  that  the  change  is  not 
impracticable,  for  it  has  worked.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  resulted  in  some  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production;  but 
that  increase  is  slight.  That  increase  in 
cost  in  pig  iron  that  sells  for  $40  a  ton 
would  amount  to  only  21  cents;  and  on 
the  steel  ingot  that  sells  for  about  $46 
that  increase  would  be  only  about  46 
cents;  and  there  are  steel  manufactur- 
ers, according  to  Mr.  Drury,  who  believe 
that  under  the  three-shift  system  steel 
will  not  cost  any  more  ultimately,  and 
perhaps  not  as  much. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  Orient,  practically  all  other 
great  steel  manufacturing  countries 
(Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Spain,  Italy)  have  abandoned 
the  twelve-hour  day. 

The  change  to  the  shorter  working 
day  is  surely  coming.  The  only  question 
is  the  method  of  the  change.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  it  come  without  turmoil  and 
industrial  warfare.  It  is  better  to  have 
it  come  under  the  direction  of  men  who 
know  the  steel  industry,  rather  than  un- 
der the  direction  of  men  who  are  ig- 
norant of  it.  It  is  better  to  have  it  come 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Industry 
rather  than  through  political  pressure. 
And  it  i.s  better  to  have  it  come  at  a 
(ime  when  tiiere  is  a  dearth  of  employ- 
ment, and  when  workmen  will  tlierefore 
more  easily  adjust  them.selves  to  the 
change  because  they  will  through  the 


change  find  more  jobs.  Tliis  is  the  time 
when  circumstances  seem  specially  fitted 
for  a  reform  that  has  in  it  possibilities 
of  benefit  alike  to  the  workingman,  the 
employer,  and  the  country. 

THE  CASE  OF 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
DAUGHERTY 

Two  charges  against  Mr.  Daugherty, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  widely  repeated 
in  the  newspapers.  The  first  is  that  in 
his  connection  with  the  notorious  Morse 
case  he  displayed  a  low  standard  of 
legal  ethics;  the  second  is  that  he  has 
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been  lax  and  partial  in  his  prosecution 
of  fraudulent  war  contract  cases.  The 
least  important  of  these  charges,  the 
second,  has  received  the  greater  em- 
phasis. In  our  judgment,  he  must  stand 
or  fall  upon  the  first  charge. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, the  accusation  that  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty has  shown  personal,  financial,  or 
political  favoritism  in  his  official  atti- 
tude towards  fraudulent  war  contracts 
is  based  upon  mere  suspicion,  rumor, 
and  gossip.  The  Attorney-General  in- 
dignantly denies  this  charge,  concerning 
which  no  direct  evidence  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  has  announced  over  his  own 
name  that  a  special  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  organized 
for  the  trial  of  these  cases;  that  expert 
and  (list inguislied  lawyers  ha\e  been  en- 
gaged to  aid  in  the  work;  and  tiiat  the 
prosecution  will  be  carried  on  vigorously 
without  fear  or  favor.  Any  judgment  as 
to  his  impartiality  in  these  cases  ought 


to  be  siispondod  until  the  cases  are  tried 
and  he  can  show  what  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  as  a  prosecutor.  The 
Attorney-General  is  at  least  entitled  to 
the  protection  afforded  to  any  common 
criminal  by  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law.  He  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  iniTocent  of  collusion  with 
fraud  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

The  charge  regarding  Mr.  Daugherty's 
standards  of  legal  ethics  is,  however, 
more  serious.  It  concerns  character,  and 
not  legal  acts.  It  depends,  therefore,  not 
upon  technical  evidence,  but  upon  per- 
sonal judgments  and  valuations. 

On  May  22  Senator  Caraway  read 
into  the  "Record"  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  long  letter  purporting  to  have 
been  written  and  signed  by  Thomas  B. 
Felder,  a  New  York  lawyer,  in  which 
Mr.  Daugherty's  connection  with  the 
Morse  case  is  outlined  as  follows.  The 
italics  are  ours: 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  permit 
me  to  say  that  after  Charles  W. 
Morse  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  under  a  fifteen-year 
sentence,  and  after  his  attorneys  and 
family  had  exhausted  every  resource 
that  they  possessed  or  ingenuity 
could  .suggest,  Hon.  Fred  L.  Seely, 
then  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Atlanta  "Georgian,"  who  had,  as  I 
understood  it,  a  benevolent  and  char- 
itable interest  in  the  fate  of  Morse, 
and  who  had  been  for  some  years 
theretofore  a  client  of  mine,  came  to 
my  office  and  stated  to  me  that  I  had 
convinced  him  of  my  resourcefulness 
and  my  capacity  to  "do  things,"  and, 
wliile  the  Morse  situation  seemed 
hopeless,  tecause  the  President  had 
refused,  on  the  test  shotnnff  that 
could  be  made,  either  commutation  or 
pardon,  yet  he  had  desired  me  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  the  record  and  if  in 
my  judgment  anything  could  be  done 
he  would  cause  me  to  be  employed  in 
the  case  and  would  see  that  I  was 
substantially  compensated  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  proportion  to  their 
value  to  Mr.  Morse. 

I  read  the  record,  studied  the  case 
thoroughly,  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  H. 
M.  Daugherty,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  stood  as  close  to  the  President 
as  any  other  lawyer  or  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  interested  him  in 
the  case,  agreeing  to  divide  with  him 
any  compensation  that  I  might  re- 
ceive. We  took  the  matter  up  with  . 
the  Attorney-General  and  with  the 
President,  stating  to  them  ,  that  the 
record  disclosed  that  in  refusing  to 
extend  Executive  clemency  reasons 
were  given  which  wore  not  boi-ne  out 
by  the  record  and  wo  requested  that 
llio  case  b(!  reopened. 

We  were  int'onned  by  the  rresi<lent 
and  tlie  .Xttorney-Ooneral  that  the 
act  of  the  I'resident  rendered  the 
matter  a  "closed  Incident"  for  the 
present,  Init  if  wo  would  bring  the 
matter  to  their  attention  again  just 
before  the  leiin  of  oltice  of  the  I'jesi- 
dont  expired  hi  Miirch.  191.1,  the  unt- 
tei'  would  bo  reopened  and  perhaps  a 
different  action  taken  in  respect 
f  liereto. 

This  decision  was  comnnmicnted  by 
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Mr.  H.  M.  DaujcluMty  and  niysolf  (o 
Mr.  Morse,  who  had  agreed  to  pay 
$6,000  cash  to  cover  expenses  (this 
sum  was  paid)  and  $25,000,  condi- 
tional upon  our  obtaining  his  release 
from  the  penitentiary. 

When  this  result  was  reported  to 
Mr.  Mor.se,  he  .stated  to  us  in  llio 
presence  of  the  penitentiary  suard 
that  if  we  would  renew  our  efforts  to 
obtain  his  release  he  would  pay  us, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  agreed 
upon,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Gentlemen,  I  Will  make  you 
both  rich  if  you  will  get  me  out  of 
here." 

The  Felder  letter  goes  on  to  say  that 
after  Morse  was  pardoned,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Daugherty,  he  (Felder) 
and  Mr.  Daugherty  received  $6,000  in 
cash  and  $25,000  in  worthless  stocks; 
that  Mr.  Daugherty  "complained  very 
bitterly  of  our  treatment  by  Morse"  and 
after  a  personal  interview  with  Morse 
"positively  and  emphatically  declined  to 
take  the  stocks  either  in  payment  or  as 
collateral  security"  and  insisted  on  a 
better  form  of  cash. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Felder  makes  the 
naive  statement,  apparently  without  in 
the  least  appreciating  what  it  means, 
that  Mr.  Daugherty  sold  to  Morse,  a 
convicted  criminal  of  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, his  political  influfnce  with  Presi- 
dent Taft  for  $31,000  and  a  possibility 
of  a  much  larger  sum. 

Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  Mr. 
Daugherty  made  any  reply  to  the  Felder 
letter.  He  then  wrote  to  Senator  Wat- 
son, of  Indiana,  making  no  protest 
against  or  denial  of  Felder's  narrative 
of  his  relations  with  Morse,  but  simply 
saying:  "All  I  ever  received  from  any- 
body in  connection  with  the  Morse 
cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was  about 
$4,000." 

The  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  structure  of  our  government. 
The  entire  system  of  justice,  in  a  sense, 
lests  upon  it.  Its  incumbents  ought  to 
be,  not  merely  ordinarily  honest  men, 
but  men  of  an  unimpeachable  and  deli- 
cate sense  of  honor.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  with  Mr.  Daugherty's  own  ad- 
missions it  is  apparent  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  partisan  motives  of  his  Sena- 
torial accusers,  his  sense  of  propriety  is 
not  over-delicate.  His  implied  excuse 
that  his  offense,  if  any,  cannot  be  a  very 
large  one  because  he  received  only 
$4,000,  a  sum  which  gave  him  no  profit 
but  only  partly  paid  the  expense  he  in- 
curred, justifies,  we  think,  this  criticism 
of  hi^  delicacy. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable,  if  not  dan- 
gerous to  good  government,  that  an  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral  of  the  United  States  and  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  placed 
by  his  own  act.s  in  the  situation  in  which 
Mr.  T^aufljerty  now  finds  himself. 


AWARDS  OF  MERIT 

IT  has  been  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  discontinuance  for  some 
time  of  the  Nobel  prize  awards  in 
order  to  increase  the  capital  sum  from 
which  the  awards  are  derived  and 
thereby  make  the  prizes  larger,  or  per- 
haps enlarge  the  number  and  scope  of 
the  awards..  The  latter  would  seem  to 
be  far  the  more  desirable  object,  for  the 
prizes  are  already  large  in  money  value 
and  there  are  in  the  world's  field  of  en- 
deavor untouched  possibilities  for  the 
recognition  of  distinguished  services  to 
mankind. 

Such  awards  as  come  from  the  Nobel 
foundation,  from  the  French  Academy, 
from  the  de  Goncourt  and  other  French 
committees,  and  from  the  interesting 
offer  by  Mr.  Bok  of  a  prize  of  $10,000 
to  the  citizen  who  has  done  the  best 
service  to  Philadelphia,  are  valuable, 
not  only  as  recognition  of  achievement 
in  art,  literature,  science,  and  public 
advancement,  but  as  encouragement  to 
all  who  are  striving  to  translate  ideals 
into  concrete  form  and  make  more  com- 
mon beauty  and  knowledge  and  the 
accomplishing  of  things  wortii  while. 

One  is  struck,  in  reading  the  an- 
nouncement just  made  through  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism of  the  annual  awards  of  its  Pulitzer 
prizes,  by  the  number  and  scope  of  the 
incentives  here  furnished  both  to  Ameri- 
cans who  have  achieved  and  to  Ameri- 
cans who  are  struggling  toward  achieve- 
ment. Thus,  there  are  three  traveling 
scholarships  of  $1,500  each  for  the  pupils 
of  the  school  who  have  done  the  best 
work  in  their  courses  and  two  other 
equally  well  endowed  scholarships  for 
American  art  and  music  students  of 
promise  and  talent.  For  journalism  at 
large  there  are  awards  to  the  newspaper 
which  has  done  the  most  meritorious 
and  distinguished  service  in  the  year,  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  editorial,  and  to 
the  reporter  who  has  done  the  best  piece 
of  accurate,  terse,  and  valuable  journal- 
i.stic  work.  This  year  two  of  these  three 
prizes  fell  to  men-  who  made  the  most 
of  the  notable  opportunity  offered  by  the 
ceremonies  at  Washington  last  Armi- 
stice Day  over  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
Mr.  Kirke  L.  Simpson,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  won  the  reporter's  prize;  Mr. 
Frank  M.  O'Brien,  of  the  New  York 
"Herald,"  was  adjudged  to  have  written 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  a  way  that 
best  stood  the  tests  of  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and  the 
power  to  influence  public  opinion  rightly. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Mr. 
O'Brien's  editorial;  its  opening  para- 
graphs were  as  follows: 

That  which  takes  place  to-day  iil 
lliH   XatiOTial  Pemeteix-  in  .Arlington 


is  a  symbol,  a  mystery  and  a  tHbute. 
It  is  an  entombment  only  in  the 
physical  sense,  it  is  rathei-  the  en- 
thronement of  Duty  and  Honoi-.  This 
man  who  died  for  his  country  is  the 
symbol  of  tlicKc  qualities;  a  far  more 
perfect  symbol  than  any  man  could 
he  who.se  name  and  deeds  we  knew. 
He  represents  more,  really,  than  the 
unidentified  dead,  for  we  cannot  sep- 
arate them  spiiitually  from  the  war 
lioroes  whose  names  are  written  on 
their  giavestones.  He — this  spirit 
whom  wc  honor — stands  for  the  un- 
selfi.shne.ss  of  all. 

This,  of  all  monuments  to  the  dead, 
is  lasting  and  immutable.  So  long  as 
men  revere  the  finer  things  of  life  the 
tomb  of  the  nameless  hero  will  re- 
main a  .shrine.  Nor,  with  the  shifts 
of  time  and  mind,  can  there  be  a 
changing  of  values.  No  historian 
shall  rise  to  modify  the  virtues  or  the 
faults  of  the  Soldier.  He  has  an  im- 
munity for  which  kings  might  pray. 
The  years  may  bring  erosion  to  the 
granite  but  not  to  the  memory  of  the 
Unknown. 

The  jury  which  made  the  decision  as 
to  the  journalistic  prizes  found  that  the 
most  noteworthy  single  public  service 
rendered  individually  by  one  newspaper 
was  the  New  York  "World's"  series  of 
articles  exposing  the  operations  and  na- 
ture of  the  revived  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

There  is  always  wide  interest  in  the 
Columbia  awards  as  to  literature  and 
the  drama.  There  seems  to  be  general 
approval  of  the  bestowal  of  the  $1,000 
prize  for  the  American  novel  "best  rep- 
resenting the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
life  and  the  highest  standards  of  Ameri- 
can manners  and  manhood"  to  Mr. 
Booth  Tarkington's  "Alice  Adams." 
Many  critics  would  place  this*  novel 
lower  than  Mr.  Tarkington's  "The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,"  which  had  already 
received  the  same  honor;  while  of 
course  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  one  or  two  other 
novels  of  1921  are  not  equal  in  force  or 
dramatic  quality  to  "Alice  Adams."  But 
the  committee  could  choose  but  one,  and 
their  choice  is  creditable.  The  award  of 
a  prize  of  $1,000  to  Edward  Arlington 
Robinson  for  his  "Collected  Poems"  as 
the  best  volume  of  verse  put  forth  dur- 
ing the  year  is  beyond  question  an 
admirable  decision.  Hamlin  Garland's 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border"  in 
the  field  of  biography,  Mr.  James  Trus- 
low  Adams's  "The  Founding  of  New 
England"  in  that  of  American  history, 
and  Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Annie  Chris- 
lie"  in  that  of  play-writing,  round  out 
the  list  of  the  Columbia  awards. 

A  distribution  of  tokens  of  merit  such 
as  this  is  a  stimulus  to  comparison  and 
discussion — a  stimulus  even  if  it  arouses 
contradiction.  The  founder  of  the  prizes 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  American  imaginatix  e  activity 
and  a  help  to  .American  literary  and  art 
fievelopment . 


THE  GREAT 


"UNDER  WEIGHT"  DELUSION 


UNDER  the  above  title  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Taylor,  an  expert  in  physical 
training,  contributed  to  The 
Outlook  of  March  15  an  article  of  which 
this  was  the  dominant  note: 

How  often  have  you  seen  this  com- 
mon sight?  A  slender;  wiry  mother 
places  slender,  wiry  little  Willy  on 
the  station  scales,  drops  in  n  penny, 
and  gasps  in  horror.  Tables  prinfert 
on  the  scales  state  that  taoys  of 
Willy's  age,  and  particularly  of 
Willy's  ago  and  height,  should  weigh 
just  about  8r>  pounds.  And  little 
Willy,  doing  the  best  he  can,  achieves 
)->ut  75!  And  that  mother,  with 
startled  intellect,  realizes  that  little 
Willy  must  be  iindcr-ioeifiht — direful 
tei-m!  A  term  that  brings  con.sterna- 
tion  to  teachei's  and  parents  by  the 
thou.sands,  and  uiges  inve.stigating 
examiners  of  various  kinds  to  a  verge 
of  hysteria! 

Mr.  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate his  theory  of  "height-weight,"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  "the  standard  to  go 
by  is  not  one  of  weight,  but  of  health 
and  physical  development." 

No  article  that  The  Outlook  has  re- 


cently published  has  brought  a  greater 
number  of  letters  of  protest  and  ap- 
proval. Five  hundred  or  more  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Taylor  alone,  largely  from 
teachers,  physicians,  and  directors  of 
physical  training. 

Notable  among  those  who  approved 
we  mention  Dr.  Dublin,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance. Company  of  New 
York,  an  institution  which  has  achieved 
extraordinary  results  in  child  conserva- 
tion; and  Dr.  R.  Tail  McKenzie,  tlie  dis- 
tinguished sculptor  and  student  of  the 
human  figure  and  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  shall  publish  before  long  an 
article  by  Dr.  McKenzie  on  "Variations 
in  Physical  Types,"  illustrated  from  the 
human  figure. 

Notable  among  the  protestants  was 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Grant,  Director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Health  Crusade,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Her  article  appeared  in  The 
Outlook  for  May  10.  This  week  we 
print  two  more  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion, one  pro  and  one  con.  The  first 
is  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  specialists 


in  the  therapeutics  and  hygiene  of  chil- 
dren. The  second  is  by  Mr.  Angelo  Patri, 
author  of  "A  Schoolmaster  in  the  Great 
City"  and  principal  of  Public  School  45, 
in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Patri  is  contributing  to  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  a  daily  sketch  whicli 
illustrates  some  problem  of  school-child 
life.  With  his  special  permission  we 
here  print  one  of  these  sketches  which 
is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

There  are  two  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  tliis  controversy  in  which  we  think 
all  the  participants  will  concur.  First, 
popular  and  even  professional  opinions 
on  questions  of  hygiene  and  physical 
culture  are  as  ardent  and  sometimes  as 
polemical  as  those  in  the  field  of  meta- 
physical theology.  Second,  there  is  an 
almost  universal  interest  in  tlie  correct 
physical  training  of  American  boys  a^id 
girls  which  promises  well  for  the  future. 
The  schoolmen's  motto,  which  used  to 
be  so  commonly  quoted  and  so  com- 
monly broken,  Mois  nana  in  roipore 
sano.  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  convention. 


I_CHILD  WEIGHING  NOT  A  FAD 


BY  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 


THR  campaign,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
for  weighing  and  measuring  chil- 
dren is  a  general  health  movement 
which  has  spread,  not  only  over  this 
country,  but  over  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
fad.  It  is  a  carefully  considered  move- 
ment indorsed  and  advocated  by  the 
leading  physicians  interested  in  chil- 
dren, by  health  officers,  and  by  nutrition 
workers  throughout  the  country.  For 
one  not  a  physician  to  attempt  to  dis- 
credit this  whole  movement  and  to 
characterize  it  as  a  delusion  seems,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  presumptuous. 

If  the  conclusions  which  might  be 
drawn  by  the  uninformed  were  not  so 
serious,  Mr.  Taylor's  articles  and  his 
position  might  be  pas.sed  over  without 
comment.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
person  who  has  critically  studied  the 
nutrition  of  children  for  a  period  of 
years  should  arrive  at  such  conclusions 
and  make  such  statements  as  some  of 
tho.se  made  in  his  articles  in  The 
Outlook  of  March  15  and  May  10. 

It  is  of  course  generally  recognized 
that  not  all  healthy  children  are  of  the 
same  height  or  weight  for  a  given  age, 
or  even  of  the  same  weight  for  a  given 
height.  In  the  publications  upon  this 
subject  this  has  been  con.stantly  em- 
phasized. Ttie  average  is  not  the  vor- 
vial;  the  average  is  a  line;  the  normal 
is  a  zone.  All  of  these  who  have  been 
most  intere.sted  in  the  nutrition  of  chil- 
dren recognize  this  rfinge  of  variation 
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and  include  in  the  normal  zone  children 
who  are  less  than  ten  per  cent  below  or 
twenty  per  cent  above  the  average 
weight  for  the  height.  This  standard  is 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  one,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  serves  well.  ' 

Practically,  it  is  found  also  that  if 
children  vary  to  a  greater  degree  than 
this  on  either  side  of  the  average  some- 
thing is  wrong;  that  outside  of  this  nor- 
mal zone  underweight  is  likely  to  be  a 
disease,  something  needing  investiga- 
tion; and  upon  critical  examination 
many  other  things  are  found  to  be 
wrong  with  such  children. 

Naturally  the  revelations  of  the 
monthly  weighing  of  school-children 
were  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  many  com- 
placent parents  who  had  regarded  their 
children  as  perfect  and  their  care  and 
feeding  in  the  home  as  above  criticism. 
To  be  told  that  they  were  not  doing 
their  full  duty  and  had  neglected  some 
matters  which  were  important  in  their 
diet  and  care  was  disturbing.  For  such 
parents  to  be  assured,  as  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
article,  that  their  children  were  all 
right,  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  dis- 
turbed, was  a  great  consolation. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons  re- 
gard the  mo\emeut  of  measuring  and 
weighing  children  and  the  teaching  that 
goes  witii  it  as  unsound,  something  tluit 
will  soon  pass.  But  such  is  iiot  my  be- 
lief. The  movement  is  based  upon  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  the  weight 


of  the  child  is  the  best  simple  method 
we  have  of  estimating  the  state  of  his 
nutrition.  The  mother  has  learned  this 
about  her  baby.  Once  she  was  satisfied 
if  her  baby  looked  well  even  if  not  up 
to  weight;  but  slie  has  learned  that  the 
under-weight  baby  is  not  a  normal  baby. 
A  great  reduction  in  infant  mortality 
has  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
campaign  to  teach  the  mother  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  weight. 

So  parents  are  learning  that  an  older 
child  who  is  habitually  under-weight  be- 
yond a  certain  normal  range  is  also  one 
whose  condition  should  give  them  con- 
cern. Weight  is  just  as  important  and 
just  as  valuable  in  its  relation  to  the 
nutrition  of  older  children  as  of  infants. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  chil- 
dren who  are  under-weight  are  so,  not 
because  of  inheritance,  but  because  in 
the  home  the  simple  laws  of  health  are 
constantly  being  broken.  One  has  only 
to  watch  children  in  hotel  dining-rooms 
order  their  own  meals  to  see  how  badly 
they  have  been  taught  to  select  their 
food,  or  in  the  homes  of  one's  friends 
to  see  what  children  are  allowed  to  eat. 
Equally  important  and  equally  vicious 
are  the  other  habits  which  the  child  of 
to-day  is  allowed  to  fonn:  evening  en 
tertainments  and  a  bed  hour  of  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  for  a  school-child  of  ten 
.vears  who  should  be  in  bed  at  eight. 

That  none  of  these  rules  can  be  vio- 
lated without  injury  to  the  child  we 
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have  examples  in  practice  every  day. 
But  people  do  not  always  like  to  be  en- 
lightened; they  do  not  like  to  change 
their  habits;  they  are  not  courageous 
enough  to  change  the  habits  of  their 
children,  but  in  their  fond  fancy  they 
insist  upon  indulging  them  to  the  extent 


of  greatly  interfering  with  their  normal 
growth  and  development.  Such  parents 
will  be  gratified  to  find  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
article  ample  justification  of  their  posi- 
tion. Those  who  look  deeper  and  realize 
that  better  things  can  be  done  for  their 
children  than  they  are  doing  now  will 


indorse  and  support  the  weighing  cam- 
paign and  the  health  education  which 
accompanies  it.  P'or  the  purpose  of 
weighing  and  measuring  children  is  not 
to  collect  statistics,  but  to  interest  the 
children  themselves  in  health,  and  this 
it  is  found  to  do. 


II— THOSE  STANDARD  TABLES 

BY  ANGELO  PATRI 

[Copyright,  1922,  by  Angelo  Patri  and  reprinted   by   special   permission   from  the  New  York  "Evening  Post."] 


MISS  Jkxnii:  was  annoyed  about 
something. 
So  much  was  clear  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  and  after  she  had  kept  per- 
fectly still  for  five  minutes  without  the 
least  sign  of  a  rift  in  the  enveloping 
gloom  Miss  Lavinia  asked:  "What  is 
the  matter?" 

"Did  you  ever  feel  foolish?" 
"No,  never,"  retorted  Miss  Lavinia, 
acidly.   "Why  take  such  a  common  state 
so  much  to  heart?" 

"I  wouldn't  care  so  much,  only  I 
worked  so  hard  to  do  it.  I  was  very 
particular  about  the  job.  I  left  nothing 
out.  Serves  me  right  for  taking  a  re- 
port for  granted. 

"You  know  Armond?  You  know  how 
tiny  he  is?  The  doctor  and  nurse 
weighed  and  measured  my  class,  and  of 
course  they  found  Armond  under-sized 
and    under-weight,    according    to  the 


standard  tables,  and  gave  nie  a  slip  for 
him. 

"I  filled  out  the  slips  religiously,  even 
underlined  and  red-inked  them,  Ar- 
mond's  along  with  the  rest.  This  morn- 
ing I  got  a  polite  note  from  his  mother 
asking  me  to  come  in  and  see  her. 

"When  I  got  there,  she  and  Armond's 
father  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  joke  be- 
tween them.  'I  asked  you  to  come  in 
and  have  a  chat  with  us  about  Armond. 
You  say  he  is  under  weight  and  height 
and  suggest  that  we  feed  him  up  and 
exercise  him  and  all  that  in  order  to 
bring  him  up  to  normal.  Now,  Miss 
Jennie,  we  would  like  to  know  just 
what  your  norm  for  Armond's  height 
and  weight  is.  We  thought  him  in 
pretty  good  shape.  What  height,  for 
instance,  would  you  consider  normal  for 
him?' 

"I  almost  choked.    There  those  two 


.stood  laugliing  at  me  out  of  tlieir  eyes. 
Neither  of  them  was  five  feet  liigh.  The 
tiniest  people,  and  the  healthiest  you 
can  imagine,  and  just  bubbling  over 
with  fun.  Armond  came  in  and  stood 
beside  them,  and  a  blind  man  could  ha\  e 
seen  that  he  was  the  healthiest  young 
animal  alive. 

"I  couldn't  say  it  was  the  doctor's 
fault.  I  hated  to  say  it  was  my  own. 
I  knew  I  should  have  thought  about  the 
slips  before  I  sent  tiiem  out.  I  felt  like 
a  fool,  and  I  just  up  and  said  so. 

"They  laughed  right  out  and  said  I 
wasn't.  But — believe  me — next  time — . 

"I  know  now  and  forever  that  a  child 
is  normal  to  himself  and  he  may  or  may 
not  be  up  to  the  standard  tables.  Wait 
until  I  see  that  doctor." 

"  'Twasn't  his  fault  at  all,"  Miss 
Lavinia  said.  "He  only  measured  the 
children.   You  knew  them." 


KNOLL  PAPERS 

BY   LYMAN  ABBOTT 
THE  GREAT  COMPANION 


How  would  you  answer  the  follow- 
ing question,  a.sked  by  a  member  of 
a  Bibie  cla.ss? 

"Assuming  tho  truth  of  the  evohi- 
tionary  hypothesis,  do  you  tliink  the 
Rabbi  Wise  or  Silveinian  or  any 
other  leader  of  the  Jewi.sh  people  of 
the  present  day  is  wiser,  or  more 
spiritual,  or  more  capable  or  godly, 
than  were  Holomon,  David,  Moses,  or 
Abraham? 

"If  the  present-day  Jewish  leader 
is  not  .superior  to  Solotnon,  David, 
Mo.ses,  or  Abraham,  then  how  do  you 
account  for  our  'Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
who  was  born  ;it  a  time  of  th''  \voi-ld's 
hi.story  which  was  corrupt  religiously 
and  othervvi.se?  Also  where  does  the 
common  idea  of  evolution  as  a  de- 
velopment come  in?"    A.  W.  Hand. 

THE  existence  of  great  men  is  one 
of  the  many  phenomena  which 
seem  to  me  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  materialism, 
which  assumes  that  every  phenomenon 
is  caused  by  conditions  immediately  pre- 
ceding. William  James,  in  his  essay 
"Great  Men  and  Their  Environment," 


states  this  inconsistency  witli  character- 
istic humor.  "Can  it  be,"  he  asks,  "that 
Mr.  Spencer  holds  the  convergence  of 
sociological  pressure  to  have  so  im- 
pinged on  Stratford  upon  Avon,  about 
the  26th  of  April,  1564,  that  a  W. 
Shakespeare  with  all  his  mental  pecu- 
liarities had  to  be  born  there?" 

But  the  plienomenon  of  genius  affords 
no  such  difficulty  to  one  who  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  wheresoever  life  is  God  is. 
The  influence  of  the  Great  Spirit  on  hu- 
man spirits  is  no  more  mystical  than 
the  influence  of  one  human  spirit  upon 
another  human  spirit,  or  than  the  fact 
that  a  flower  and  a  weed  are  producefl 
out  of  the  same  soil  under  the  same  rain 
and  sunshine.  To  the  idealist  evolution 
is  a  directed  development,  as  a  garden 
is  a  directed  development.  God  works 
upon  men  through  men.  Great  men  are 
simply  under-gardeners  contributing  the 
spiritual  force  which  is  as  necessary  to 
human  development  as  sunshine  is  to 
\egetable  development. 

In  my  childhood  the  common  belief 
which,  with  the  majority  of  church- 


goers, I  got  from  church  and  Sunday 
school  was  something  like  this:  Six 
thousand  years  or  so  ago  God  created 
the  world — perhaps  the  universe — and 
endowed  it  with  certain  natural  forces. 
His  relation  to  it  was  analogous  to  that 
of  an  architect  to  a  building.  His  rela- 
tion to  men  was  analogous  to  that  of  a 
ruler  to  his  subjects.  The  titles  given 
to  him  were  "The  Great  First  Cause" 
and  "The  Moral  Governor  of  the  World." 

I  have  definitely  substituted  a  radi- 
cally different  philosophy.  I  know  noth-' 
ing  about  the  origin  of  either  matter  or 
spirit.  Creation  is  not  a  definite  act 
making  something  out  of  nothing;  it  is 
a  continuous  act  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos.  It  is  a  process,  not  a  product.  The 
relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  less  like 
that  of  an  architect  to  a  building  than 
like  that  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  his 
body.  The  relation  of  God  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  is  less  like  that  of  a  moral 
governor  to  the  stibjects  of  his  rule, 
whose  obedience  he  enforces  by  laws 
and  penalties,  than  like  that  of  a  father, 
who  by  spiritual  power,  by  what  we 


vaguely  call  his  "personality,"  shapes, 
colors,  informs,  inspires  the  life  of  his 
children.  God  is  not  a  Great  First 
Cause;  he  is  a  perpetually  active  Cause, 
as  truly  creating  now  as  lie  ever  created. 
He  is  not  a  moral  governor  or  "Invisible 
King,"  but  a  Father.  Inspiration  is  not 
an  occasional  and  rare  episode.  He  in- 
spires the  plowman  no  less  than  the 
poet.  Read  the  plowman's  ode  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Chapter  of  Isaiah.  The 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  are  not  ex- 
ceptional interferences  of  God  in  nature. 
All  the  operations  of  what  we  call  na- 
ture are  subject  to  his  will.  If  we  could 
imagine  the  spirit  of  God  withdrawn 
from  the  earth,  the  earth  would  crumble 
into  dust  as  the  body  of  man  crumbles 
into  dust  when  the  spiritual  tenant 
which  has  occupied  it  withdraws  from 
it. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  are  not  the  only 
men  who  have  heard  his  voice.  He  is 
constantly  speaking.  All  mothers  may 
converse  with  him  as  well  as  Hannali, 
all  statesmen  as  well  as  Moses.  God  is 
tlie  All-Father.  We  are  all  his  offspring. 
Christ  is  the  supreme  Man  of  history 
because  he  is  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  the  Great  Spirit  in  a  human  life.  He 
is  called  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
because  all  his  life  flowed  from  the  di- 
vine fountain.    This  is  the  meaning  of 


such  declarations  as  that  of  Paul:  "In 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
liead  bodily."  The  Bible  is  not  an  in- 
fallible book  about  religion;  it  is  a  book 
of  religion — that  is,  of  religious  experi- 
ence. Professor  Huxley,  without  men- 
tioning it,  defines  it.   He  says: 

A.s  there  are  I'ascals  and  Mozarts, 
Newtons  and  Raphaels,  in  whom  the 
innate  faculty  for  science  or  art 
seems  to  need  but  a  touch  to  spring 
into  full  vigor,  and  throush  whom 
Iho  human  race  obtains  new  possi- 
bilities of  knowledge  and  new  concep- 
tions of  beauty;  so  there  have  been 
men  of  moral  genius  to  whom  we  owe 
ideals  of  duty  and  visions  of  moral 
perfection,  which  ordinary  mankind 
could  never  have  obtained ;  though 
hapiiily  for  them  they  can  feel  the 
beauty  of  a  vision  which  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  dull  imaginations, 
and  count  life  well  spent  in  shaping 
some  faint  image  of  it  in  the  actual 
world.' 

I  have  not  the  space  here  to  trace  the 
progress — political,  sociological,  scien- 
tific, and  religious — which  in  my  life- 
time has  promoted  this  radical  change 
in  our  conception  of  God  and  his  rela- 
tion to  nature  and  to  life.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  led  some  men  to  ignore  the  life 
of  the  spirit  altoegther,  but  it  has  led 

1  Huxley,  "English  Men  of  Letters,"  Vol.  VI, 
p.  242. 


many  to  a  deeper  spiritual  faith  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit  in  man  and  of  the  Great  Spirit  in 
the  universe.  As  an  experience  it  is 
stated  briefly  and  clearly  by  Basil  King 
in  his  interesting  volume  "The  Conquest 
of  Fear."  "The  Caucasian,"  he  says, 
"pigeonholes  God.  Otherwise  expressed, 
he  keeps  God  in  a  specially  labeled  com- 
partment of  life,  to  be  brought  out  for 
occasional  use  ai^d  put  back  when  the 
need  is  over."  This  theological  concep- 
tion of  an  appearing  and  disappearing 
God  he  contrasts  with  a  paragraph  from 
Joubert,  an  eighteenth-century  Frencli 
Catholic:  "The  soul  cannot  move,  wake, 
or  open  the  eyes  without  perceiving 
God.  We  perceive  God  through  the  soul 
as  we  feel  air  in  the  body.  Dare  I  say 
it?  We  can  know  God  easily  so  long 
as  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  define 
Him." 

I  then  count  genius  to  be  a  peculiar 
phase  of  that  inspiration  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  life.  The  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, the  musician,  the  architect,  inter- 
prets the  Great  Artist,  the  scientist  in- 
terprets the  Great  Mechanic,  the  pioneer 
interprets  the  Great  Leader,  the  priest 
and  the  prophet  interpret  the  Great 
Lover,  and  each  one  of  us  by  his  more 
humble  career  can  interpret  the  Great 
Life-Giver,  for,  to  quote  Joubert  again, 
"God  is  known  to  us  through  piety." 


GREAT-UNCLE  JOE 

BY  MARJORIE  AtJSTIN 

Hi;  sat,  one  summer  evening,  just  outside 
The  golden  circle  that  the  lamp  flung  wide. 
Watching  the  merry  group  which,  at  his  whim, 
Stood  by  the  organ  there,  and  sang  for  him. 

Illness  had  torn  him  from  his  days  of  toil. 
From  his  loved  flocks  and  well-attended  soil, 
And  set  him  there  to  wait  with  patience  grim 
Till  time  should  pass,  and  be  no  more  for  him. 

He  was  an  old  man,  bearing  still  the  trace 
Of  wind  and  sun  upon  ,his  rugged  face. 
Long  days  of  pain  had  made  new  furrows  there, 
And  whitened  all  the  silver  of  his  hair. 

His  head  was  bent,  his  calloused  hands  lay  still. 
His  whole  great  body  sagged,  toil-worn  and  ill. 
But  still  his  eyes  burned  with  a  steady  gaze. 
Piercing,  yet  kindly,  as  in  younger  days. 

The  group  about  the  organ  sang  a  while. 
Then,  from  beneath  an  unused  music  pile. 
Pulled  out  a  book,  long  unremembered  there, 
And  played  and  sang  an  old  camp-meeting  air. 

And  I,  a  child,  drifting  about  the  place. 

Saw  a  slow  tear  slip  down  the  old  man's  face. 

And  frit  ashamed  for  him— a  mere  child.  \. 

Who  could  not  know  why  an  oiil  m;in  .slioiild  r  ry. 
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Wide  World  I'hotos 

ATHLETIC  I'AGEANT  FOR  THE  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  school -children  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  in  honor  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  in  session 
in  that  city,  took  part  in  a  great  gymnastic  and  athletic  demonstration.    Over  Ki.OOO  school-children 
took  part  in  the  events,  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  viewing  the  proceedings  from  specially  re- 
served seats.     The  photograph  gives  a  general  view  of  the  exercises 


AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS 
II.VVK  THEIR 
1,.\ST  .\TIII,ETIC 
MEET  ON 
THE  RHINE 

llcri'  is  till-  kilest 
vli'w  of  the  model 
.■itlilc  tic  (ielil  :it  Car- 
nival Island,  nciir  tln' 
city  of  Coblenz,  with 
the  SUi  Infantry  rcgi- 
meiitiil  mass  games 
ticiiig  played.  The 
Held  will  remain  as  a 
gilt  of  Ihe  Unite<l 
States  lb  Coblenz. 
The  Army  (Irst  turned 
over  the.  (  (inlpment  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
tlu'  "V"  in  turn  de- 
(■id<il  Ic)  present  tho 
drill  to  the  city  of 
Coblenz 


IJ iidi  rwood 
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International 


A  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME  OF  MARBLES 

Krank  McQuade,  of  lialtinioie,  is  tlif  marble-shooting  champion 
of  the  country.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  finals  in  which  he  won 
the  title,  vanquishing  his  opponents  from  FMiiladrlphia,  Newarlj, 
and  New  Yorli,  in  which  places  the  competitors  of  the  local 
champions  had  been  eliminated  in  trial  games.  Young  McQuade 
Is  here  seen  beginning  his  game  with  Nick.v  Markoff,  New  York 
City  champion  ^ 


A  I'EEVISH  HERO 

Babe  Ruth  returned  to  the  baseball  world 
on  May  20,  after  having  been  suspended 
for  several  weeks  by  Judge  Landis.  His 
reception  from  nearly  forty  thousand  fans 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  was  one  of  great  en- 
thusiasm. But  a  baseball  crowd  is  fickle. 
It  uncrowned  Its  "home  run  king"  by  hoot- 
ing when  he  made  only  one  home  run  In 
several  games.  Then  the  hero  turned 
quarrelsome,  chased  a  hooting  critic  out 
of  the  grand  stand,  threw  gravel  at  the 
umpire,  and  was  promptly  "sent  to  the 
sho^vers"  and  later  was  fined  $200  and 
deposed  as  captain  of  the  "Yankees" 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


SHARP  COMMENTS  BY  UNDERGRADUATES 


IN  this  third  group  of  prize-winning  letters  from  under- 
graduates of  American  colleges  the  readers  v/ho  have 
followed  this  expression  of  student  opinion  will  find,  we 
feel  sure,  quite  as  representative  and  interestinsj  eontribu- 
(ions  to  the  debate  as  in  the  two  groups  already  published. 
All  of  the  writers  were  winneis  of  fourth  prizes,  but  in 
frankness  and  in  sharp  comment  and  free  and  direct  criti- 
cism their  letters  are  (iiiite  as  noteworihy  as  were  (lie  letters 
from  the  winners  of  the  higher  prizes,  even  if  not  as  thorough 
in  presenting  a  well-thought-out  line  of  argument. 

We  think  that  athletic  graduate  committees  in  colleges 
can  get  some  shrewd  and  practical  hints  from  the  points 
made  here  by  these  four  undergraduates. 

Among  the  things  that  the  writers  whose  letters  we  present 
herewith  caustically  criticise  are  the  stressing  of  star  play- 
ers, the  desire  of  the  grand  stand  to  see  the  side  it  favors 


win  at  any  price,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  student  who 
studies  while  the  athlete  is  idolized,  the  spirit  of  profession- 
alism in  college  rivalry,  the  backing  of  one's  team  by  betting. 
How  far  such  things  are  general  or  typical  is  another  mal 
tor.  So  far  as  they  do  exist,  such  protests  as  appear  in  these 
letters  from  sludents  mus(,  we  are  confident,  exercise  an 
infl>ience  in  making  college  alliletics  independent  and  wliole 
some. 

As  we  said  in  estimating  (Ije  general  trend  of  these  lelters 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  "Undergraduate  opinion  not  only  favors  athletics  as 
a  source  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  but,  and  beyond  that, 
because  athletics  foster  the  college  spirit,  and  loyalty  to  the 
college  is  as  essential  for  the  functioning  of  college  life  as 
loyalty  to  the  country  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  citi- 
zenship." 


THE  LURE  OF  ATHLETICS 

ABOVE  the  door  of  State  Gym  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  hangs  a  copper 
plate  bearing  these  words:  "If  by  gain- 
ing knowledge  we  destroy  our  health, 
we  labor  for  a  thing  that  will  be  useless 
in  our  hands.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel 
by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold 
or  silver  or  precious  stones,  will  give  its 
owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage." 
Its  purpose  is  to  instill  into  each  red- 
blooded  student  passing  under  it  the 
necessity  of  a  well-rounded  development. 
It  has  served  in  the  past,  but  to-day  the 
pendulum  is  slowly  but  surely  moving 
towards  athletics  with  a  physical  de- 
velopment at  the  expense  of  the  mental. 

Ten  years  ago  John   ,  now  county 

agent  of  a  western  Iowa  county,  was  the 
star  quarterback  of  the  Ames  football 
team.  On  the  field  he  "hit  the  line 
hard,"  played  up  and  played  the  game; 
at  his  study  table  he  learned  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  profession.  He  never 
sacrificed  football  for  studies  or  vice 
rrr.sa.  When  he  was  graduated,  he  was 
prepared  to  face  both  the  world  and  his 
chosen  vocation — the  two  situations 
which  every  college  graduate  must  face. 
Last  year  a  number  of  fine  athletes  were 
graduated  from  the  same  institution,  but 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  took  up 
the  work  which  tliey  had  majored  in 
while  in  college.  Instead  they  are  in- 
structing or  coaching  athletics  in  high 
school  or  college,  thus  continuing  to 
spread  the  development  of  the  physical 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mental  side  of  a 
man's  development.  But  herein  lies  the 
trouble.  The  professions  to-day  need 
technically  trained  men  who  can  face 
the  world,  but  too  large  a  number  of 
them  are  going  back  onto  the  athletic 
field.  Why  is  this  true?  I  believe  that 
the  colleges  of  to-day  are  so  (iioroughly 
inoculated  with  "jazz"  that  students  are 
thinking  in  lighter  channels.  Sports 
are  over-emphasized;  victory  must  be 
had  at  any  price,  the  champions  are 
worshiped  for  their  ability  until  they 
become  gods  before  the  eyes  of  the 


junior  college.  The  real  spirit  of  the 
game  is  forgotten;  the  primary  purpose 
of  athletics  is  sacrificed  for  the  big  head- 
lines in  the  daily  paper.  The  "star" 
write-ups  furnish  excellent  incentives 
for  individual  play  rather  than  for  team- 
work, and  too  often  co-operation  is 
.sacrificed  for  the  "grand-stand  plays." 
I  would  not  have  the  understanding  that 
the  players  are  entirely  to  blame;  the 
spectators  often  influence  the  action  and 
plays  on  the  field.  During  the  recent 
Ames-Iowa  homecoming  game,  played  at 
Ames,  many  were  the  hoots  and  jabs 
hurled  at  "Duke"  Slater,  the  colored  Ail- 
American  tackle  of  the  opposing  team. 
The  spectators'  ethics  were  to  win  at  any 
price,  to  win  whether  right  or  wrong.  The 
practice  of  betting  has  recently  reached 
college  athletics  and  has  spread  like 
wildfire.  Unless  soon  checked  the  result 
to  college  sports  will  not  be  far  differ- 
ent from  what  it  has  been  to  horse- 
racing  and  to  professional  baseball.  The 
smuggling  in  of  professional  players  has 
placed  a  ciuestion-mark  upon  the  ethics 
of  true  athletic  spirit.  Just  lately  have 
examples  of  this  been  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  If  the  present  situa- 
tion affected  only  the  players  them- 
selves, the  result  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  hut 
its  evil  effect  is  noticeable  upon  the 
younger  students  as  well.  Until  the 
pendulum  swings  back  from  the  pliysical 
to  a  corresponding  level  in  mental  de- 
velopment, the  colleges  and  universities 
will  fail  to  turn  out  men  of  the  same 
caliber  and  type  as  they  did  a  decade 
in  the  past. 

DoiiaUl  Tu'dliii, 
Iowa  State  College,  Class  of  1?)23. 


THE  CHEAT  WHO  GOT  BY 

As  I  shall  be  severely  criticised  hy 
many  imdergraduates,  I  wish  to 
slate  my  view-point  in  advance.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  I  quit  school  and  went  to 
woi-k.  A  disability  incurred  in  llie  scr 
vice  placed  me  back  in  school.  I  aui 
now  a  sophomore  in  an  engineering  col- 


lege, but  I  look  at  this  question  with  the 
benefit  of  eleven  years'  experience  with 
the  man  in  the  street. 

When  a  college  man  thinks  of  sports, 
he  thinks  of  the  one  real  sport— foot- 
ball. Personally,  I  love  the  game,  but 
common  sense  tells  me  that  football  is 
a  decided  menace  to  learning  and  de- 
velopment of  worth-while  character 
traits. 

Every  college  has  an  alumni  body. 
Most  colleges  have  a  graduate  manager 
of  athletics.  This  man's  job  is  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  promising  high  school 
athlete  and  induce  him  to  enter  college. 
The  alumni  provide  the  funds,  and  from 
these  funds  the  man's  expenses  are  paid. 
He  may  or  may  not  get  spending  money, 
but  he  does  get  his  tuition  and  his  liv- 
ing expenses.  This  man  has  his  choice 
of  the  social  fraternities;  when  candi- 
dates are  selected  for  the  honoraries, 
the  football  player  is  taken  and  the 
merely  successful  student  is  passed  by. 
When  other  students  are  dropped,  the 
football  player  is  kept  on.  In  extreme 
cases  he  will  be  dropped  too,  but  this 
seldom  occurs. 

At  the  Cliristmas  examinations  one  of 
our  star  l:alf-backs  was  caught  cheating. 
The  penalty  is  dismissal.  But  this 
man's  place  next  year  cannot  be  filled 
easily.  As  a  result  he  was  placed  on 
probation  for  one  year  by  a  Faculty 
committee  who  lacked  the  sand  to  fire 
him.  Incidentally,  a  misguided  student 
body  fought  hard  against  this  man's 
dismissal  and  influenced  the  Faculty's 
decision. 

This  is  not  an  exception.  I  don't  have 
the  space  necessary  to  go  into  this  mat- 
ter further,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the 
system  is  all  wrong.  Every  college  tlxit 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  helps 
I  lie  al'.ilete.  If  you  say  tiial  (hey  buy 
their  players,  yow  n;ortally  offend  them. 
They  don't  buy  tliem;  they  just  pay 
their  expenses  and  give  them  a  III- 
tie  pockel-money.  I,  personally,  lia\e 
friends  in  three  of  Ihe  large  colleges 
who  are  getting  a  free  education  for 
their  services  on  tlie  ball  field.    I've  con 
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I  ibuteii  lo  funds  for  this  purpose  my- 
-flf,  but  I  don't  like  tlie  results  from 
iliis  system.  It  places  a  premium  on 
athletics  and  knocks  at  the  roots  of  a 
higher  scholarship  standing. 

If  a  man  makes  good  grades  and  hap- 
pens to  lead  his  class,  then  we  say  that 
he  is  a  "grind"  and  we  despise  him.  But 
is  it  right?  An  athlete  is  a  campus 
idol;  he  makes  all  the  honorary  frater- 
nities, and  is  lauded  for  what  the  profs 
call  his  leader.ship  qualities.  Ask  any 
student.  What  count.s — athletics  or 
scholarship?    It  is  athletics  every  lime. 

I'm  a  fraternity  man  myself,  and  I 
love  football,  but,  altliough  it  is  a 
great  advertisement  to  any  college,  I'm 
against  having  a  winning  team  at  any 
cost.  We  are  honoring  the  athlete  and 
despising  and  belittling  the  successful 
student.  But  the  colleges  were  built  for 
learning,  and  learning  and  knowledge  are 
the  least  prized  things  on  the  campus. 

A  heavy-weight  championship  prize- 
fight will  draw  sixty  thousand  people; 
so  will  a  big  football  game;  so  will  a 
war.    Think  it  over. 

Marti))  K.  Ja)])es, 
A  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

A  PROGRAMME  FOR 
ABOLISHING  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT 

EXTiRELY  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  recently  upon  the  desire  to 
win  games  and  championships  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  Such  a  feeling  has 
developed  a  spirit  of  intense  rivalry  be- 
tween different  institutions,  and  this  in 
turn  has  resulted  in  the  commercializing 
(if  liealthful  sport.  The  larger  universi- 
ties have  expended  enormous  sums  of 
iiioney  for  coaches,  trainers,  equipment, 
and  stadia.  The  lust  to  win  has  spread 
:-:o  far  that  championship  teams  are  sent 
across  the  continent  to  play  single 
{,'ames.  Such  a  trip  not  only  involves  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  takes  the  play- 
ers away  from  their  studies  and  detracts 
from  the  real  incentive  of  college  life. 
Here  I  ask,  "Is  this  the  aim  of  athletics 
in  education?"  The  first  intercollegiate 
uame  of  football  between  Rutgers  and 
Princeton  was  played  for  the  pleasure 
flf-rived  from  the  contest.  Now  the  aim 
<  ems  to  be  Itnything  but  that. 

Kurtliermore,  this  intense  rivalry  be- 
tween schools  has  led  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  professionalizing  of  the  col- 
I'-ge  athlete.     The  alumni  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  athletics  for  the 
.'^ake  of  winning  games  have  paid  the 
school  expenses  of  star  high  school  per- 
formers, and  this  has  brought  to  our 
hools  a  type  of  undergraduate  who  is 
lowed  with  a  different  .spirit  than 
it  which  was  prevalent  in  the  past, 
keenness  to  excel  has  been  the  cause 
laxity  in  regard  to  .scholarship  and 
')  in  regard  to  eligibility  rules  in 
I. .any  colleges. 

This  professionalized  rivalry  has  not 
only  wormed  its  way  into  the  morale  of 
the  players,  but  also  among  the  students 


and  spectators  who  crowd  the  sidelines. 
The  players  are  made  a  means  to  an  end 
by  many  students,  alumni,  and  other 
interested  parties.  Gambling  has  be- 
come prevalent,  and  respect i\e  teams 
are  backed  to  the  limit.  Some  no  doubt 
think  betting  proves  a  man's  college 
spirit,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  by 
the  college  authorities  it  will  in  tlie  end 
cause  the  downfall  of  the  truer  feeling 
of  clean  sport  for  clean  sport's  sake. 
When  a  team  loses  under  betting  condi- 
tions, a  spii-it  of  animosity  is  always 
arou.sed,  whicli  is  detrimental  to  the 
school.  Players  are  .severely  criticised, 
and  the  coach  loses  his  popularity  and 
many  times  his  position. 

Therefore  we  see  that  the  winning  of 
games  and  championships,  which  seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  coach,  players, 
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BY 
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THK  Outlook  will  have  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  publishing  in 
its  next  issue  an  article  by  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Italian  historian,  phi- 
losopher, and  man  of  letters,  Gu- 
glielmo  Ferrero.  As  our  readers 
know,  Signor  Ferrero  is  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  and  also 
most  readable  books  of  our  time  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Rome, 
namely,  "The  Greatness  and  Decline 
of  Rome." 

The  article  will  have  the  title 
"Order  or  Disorder?"  It  is  a  search- 
ing di.scussion  of  the  conditions  and 
dangers  of  European  civilization 
under  the  stre.ss  of  post-war  condi- 
tions. It  is  adniriably  written  and 
deserves  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 


alumni,  and  undergraduate  body  at  the 
present  time,  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem. A  spirit  of  rivalry  is  developed 
which  has  led  to  the  commercializing 
and  professionalizing  of  otherwise 
wholesome  athletics.  It  has  caused  a 
laxity  in  scholarship  standards  and 
eligibility  rules,  all  of  which  is  unde- 
sirable in  education.  When  <'oaches  in 
some  institutions  receive  higher  salaries 
than  the  presidents  of  the  same  schools 
and  manufacturing  concerns  present 
automobiles  to' the  be.st  players,  then  it 
is  time  that  some  plan  of  reconstruction 
be  adopted. 
My  plan  involves  the  following  points: 

1.  Sever  all  connections  with  the 
alumni  in  regard  to  athletics. 

2.  Place  all  intercollegiate  activities  in 
charge  of  the  college  authorities  through 
a  department  of  physical  education. 

3.  Place  the  financial  side  of  athletics 
under  the  college  treasurer  with  budget 
system ; 

(«)  Limitation  of  gate  receipts  in 
relation  to  expenses; 

(6)  Do  away  with  athletic  scholar- 
ships. 

4.  Raise  scholarship  standards  and  en- 
force all  eligibility  rules. 

5.  Do  away  with  seasonal  coaches, 
spring  football,  summer  camps,  training 
tables,  and  lower  the  salaries  of  coaches. 

6.  Limit  number  of  hours  that  a  coach 
can  require  of  players; 

(«)  Prevent  coast  trips  and  inter- 
sectional  games. 

7.  Play  different  schools  each  year, 
thereby  removing  the  tendency  towards 
intense  rivalry. 

8.  Form  conference  with  these  points 
in  view.  Alfkicd  G.  Wheelkr, 

Oberlin  College,  Class  of  1922. 


DISILLUSIONED,  BUT— 

I'M  through  with  college  athletics! 
For  three  years  I've  slaved,  and 
strained,  and  sweated,  on  grid,  and  ice, 
and  diamond.  I've  grinned  at  knocks 
and  bruises.  I've  scoffed  at  pains  and 
aches.  I've  bowed  to  censure  and  blame. 
I've  sacrificed  amusement  and  pleasure. 
I've  denied  myself  smokes  and  eats.  I've 
neglected  studies  and  ambitions.  I've 
subordinated  all  to  sport. 

And  to  what  end?  The  love  of  Alma 
Mater — bunk!  The  respect  of  student 
and  faculty — a  vain  hope!  The  praise 
of  press  and  public — nothing  to  it!  The 
satisfaction  of  personal  desire — idle 
vanity! 

Yet  these  are  the  things  I  strived  for. 
And  with  what  success?  A  collection  of 
campus  distinctions  that  are  useless.  A 
respect  that  amounts  to  nothing.  A 
scholastic  record  that  is  abominable. 
A  broken  nose  that  is  a  reminder  of  my 
folly.  A  bunch  of  press  clippings  that 
contain  more  knocks  than  boosts.  That's" 
all. 

What  a  miserable  and  stupid  fool  I've 
been!  Why  should  I  have  been  so  will- 
ing to  give  of  my  strength  and  of  my 
time,  while  hundreds  of  other  students 
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sat  back  refusing  even  to  raise  their 
voices  in  -a  -clieer  of  encouragement  'for 
the  team  that  was  representing  them; 
while  the  Faculty  looked  on  and  did  -its 
best  to  flunk'  tlie  men  wiio  were  doing 
more  to  advertise  and  popularize  the 
college  than  all  the  other  agencies  put 
togther;  while  the  public  smirked  in 
smug  satisfaction  at  mere  idle  rumors  of 
crookedness  and  professionalism;  and 
while  the  college  itself  lield  up  its  hands 
in  horror  at  the  hint  of  a  scholarship  in 
lieu  of  services  for  the  needy? 

So  I'm  off  atiiletics  for  good.  I'm  go- 
ing out'  after  a  little  joy  in  life.  I'm 
going  to  do  as  I  please,  and  eat  what  I 
like,  and  sleep  when  I  feel  like  it — for 
a  change.  I'm  going  to  get  down  to 
some  real  work.  No  more  training 
quarters  for  me.    I'm  through. 


I  suppose  I'll  niiss  the  old  life  of  ac- 
tivity a  little.  That  'feeling  -of  elation 
with  whicli  one 'responds  to  .the  first  call 
Snr  candidates.  The  Scltisfaction  .(»f  'be- 
ing retained  on  the  first  squad.  Tlie 
glow  of  perfect  physical  condition.  The 
pride  of  seeing  one's  name  posted  on  the 
first  team  line-up.  Tlie  thrill  of  the  first 
game,  with  a  thousand  voices  urging 
one  on  to  greater  effort.  The  flush  of 
victory.  The  glory  of  having  done  one's 
best.  The  suppressed  excitement  witli 
which  one  scans  eagerly  down  the  sports 
sheet  to  see  what  the  writers  ha\e  to 
say.  The  congratulations  of  one's  fel- 
low-students. 

Yes,  1  shall  certainly  miss  all  these 
things.  And  how  stupid  it  is  to  stand 
on  tlie  sidelines  and  watch  others  trying 
to  play  the  game! 


I  hear  they're  up  against  it  for  mate- 
rial this  year.  No  worth-while  recruits, 
and  some  of  the  old  chaps  leaving.  I 
was  talking  to  the  coach  to-day.  I 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  I'm 
quitting. 

Gad,  I  wonder  if  I  can  quit!  There's 
.something  about  it  that  seems  tO  hold 
light  onto  me.  It  gets  into  one's  sys- 
tem. The  sporting  blood,  I  guess,  and 
tliere's  no  beating  it  out.  I've  only  got 
one  more  year  of  college.  Aw,  what's 
the  use  of  trying  to  be  a  piker?  I  gue.ss 
1  wasn't  built  to  grind  into  books,  and 
go  to  the  movies,  and  the  cabaret,  and 
out  to  parties,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  devil!  I  won't  quit.  Hurrah,  I'm 
going  out  for  the  team  again! 

D.  B.  R., 

Columbia  University,  Class  of  1923. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 


BY  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


IF  I  had  the  time,  I  should  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  study  the  his- 
tories of  the  nations  and  the  races 
of  the  earth  away  back  as  far  as  our 
records  of  early  civilization  go.  I  should 
like  still  better  to  go  beyond  these  rec- 
ords and  help  in  the  great  research  work 
that  is  still  being  done  in  an  effort  to 
bring  to  light  the  stories  of  primeval 
life  and  struggle  for  existence  among  the 
tribes  of  this  old  world  of  ours  long  be- 
fore the  oldest  of  the  nations  now  exist- 
ing boasted  of  a  semblance  of  civilization. 
But  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delving  far  even  into  the  laby- 
rinths of  comparatively  modern  history. 

Strange  to  say,  I  was  prevented  from 
learning  a  great  deal  of  hi.story  as  a  boy 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  makes  that 
subject  so  interesting  for  me — I  was  an 
immigrant  boy.  The  struggle  for  a  live- 
lihood in  a  new  country  was  so  full  of 
what  some  people  call  hardships,  but 
what  I  call  experience,  that  at  an  early 
age  J  was  working  as  a  puddler  in  a 
steel  mill,  contributing  a  small  share 
toward  keeping  our  family  happy  and 
contented. 

I  have  no  idea  when  it  was  that  man 
first  migrated  from  "the  cradle  of  hu- 
manity." It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
a  long  time  ago  that  men  first  felt  the 
pinch  for  room  and  began  to  go  out  to 
seek  new  fortunes,  bigger  herds,  and 
larger  and  greener  pastures.  They  found 
wild  beasts  and  barriers-  of  mountains 
and  of  waters  and  forests.  The  more 
daring  and  courageous  ventured  far  and 
found  keen  pleasure  in  the  adventures 
of  wild  lands.  Feats  of  strength  and 
endurance  were  the  pride  of  the  leaders 
of  their  bands.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  the  strong  explored  into  far  coun- 
tries, .set  up  their  own  kingdoms,  and 
prospered,  while  the  weaker  of  mind 
and  body,  the  lazy  and  dependent,  .stayed 
behind,  only  moving  when  conditions  in 
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their  old  localities— crowding,  scourges 
of  disease  and  filth,  or  of  exploitation  of 
more  ambitious  hostile  foes — forced 
them  on  in  the  direction  the  more  en- 
ergetic of  their  races  had  gone  before. 

One  after  another  great  pioneering 
nations  have  risen  and  fallen.  We  are  all 
familiar  enough  with  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history  to  have  heard  of  periods  of 
Roman,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Spanish, 
British,  and  other  international  con- 
quests. Long  before  Christoplier  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  the  Norwegians 
had  been  here,  and  before  them,  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  history,  Buddhist  priests 
had  visited  the  coast  of  California  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century. 

Early  immigration  to  every  new  coun- 
try consisted  of  the  very  bravest,  stanch- 


est,  and  most  loyal  subjects  or  citizens 
of  their  mother  countries.  It  was  neces- 
sarily so,  because  of  the  great  hardships 
and  dangers  of  travel.  It  took  courage 
to  sail  the  viking  ships  of  the  Norsemen 
on  their  journeys  of  thousands  of  milos, 
battling  the  tempestuous  northern  seas 
of  cold  and  ice,  and  strength  to  pull  the 
oars  they  used. 

It  took  the  same  courage  and  strength 
in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  who 
came  to  our  shores,  but  of  still  more  im- 
portance in  building  the  foundation  for 
our  advanced  civilization  was  the 
strength  of  character  which  prompted 
their  coming.  Peace-loving,  fearless, 
and  conscientious,  as  well  as  strong 
physical  beings,  ready  to  battle  for 
what  they  believed  was  right,  strong  in 
Christian  faith^ — these  were  the  people 
who  began  the  work  of  construction  of 
the  greatest  nation  of  the  world.  A 
greater  love  for  liberty  and  a  greater 
respect  for  the  rights  of  individuals,  to- 
gether with  a  determination  and  willing- 
ness to  endure  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  drew  to  America  the  very  best  blood 
of  every  nation  of  Europe. 

Conditions  of  emigration  to  America 
have  changed.  No  l<onger  is  ocean  tra\  el 
beset  with  danger  and  hardships  nor 
sacrifice  of  wealth.  Steamship  travel  is 
luxurious;  the  steerage  of  a  steam  liner 
even  forty  years  ago  was  superior  to 
many,  many  hohies  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  Europe;  and^his  travel  wlien  the  new 
immigration  started  became  cheap — at 
times  passage  fi  om  Hamburg  to  phicago 
has  been  offeree  as  low  as  $10  a  person, 
and  at  this  pri;e  any  one  could  afford 
to  travel. 

Every  inducei  lent  for  emigration  was 
offered:  A  big  md  new  country,  money 
to  be  had  for  he  asking.  It  required 
very  little  worl  to  become  wealthy,  as 
these  peasants  (  junted  wealth,  ip  Amer- 
ica.   At  least  such  were  the  stories 
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circulated,  ami  are  even  now  beinj;  told 
.in  Europe. 

Needless  to  say,  the  type  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  America  after  the  dif- 
ficulties were  removed  and  the  thought 
of  hardships  eliminated  changed,  and 
they  began  to  come  in  increasing  num- 
bers. To  the  European  immigration  was 
also  added  a  large  influx  of  Oriental  life, 
until  finally  Congress  found  it  necessary 
to  place  restriction  upon  immigration 
for  the  protection  of  American  citizens. 

First  were  barred  Chinese  laborers  by 
prohibiting  their  immigration  liere  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  Later  Congress 
passed  a  permanent  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act,  which  prohibited  immigration  from 
certain  prescribed  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  this  Exclusion  Law  is  in 
force  to-day,  its  efficiency  impaired  som-e- 
what  by  subterfuges  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  the  laws  and  the 
court  decisions  which  have  modified  ap- 
parently the  original  intent  of  the  law. 

We  excluded  the  Oriental  because  we 
believe  that  his  lower  standard  of  living, 
the  low  wages  for  which  he  was  willing 
to  work,  would  impair  our  own  stand- 
ards and  the  efficiency  of  our  institu- 
tions. This  was  right;  but  no  less  cor- 
rect was  tlie  attitude  of  our  Congress  in 
advocating  and  adopting  certain  stand- 
ards of  health  to  be  required  of  all  our 
immigrants.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  if  we  let  into  our  country  men  and 
women  phy.sically  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port they  become  public  charges.  Sooner 
or  later  they  drain  upon  the  National  or 
community  wealth— they  take  every- 
thing and  give  nothing,  while  those 
really  responsible,  those  who  received 
what  benefits  they  have  conferred,  or 
■who  would  have  received  tlie  benefits 
had  there  been  any,  are  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  pay  the  bill. 

But  it  was  not  primarily  the  expense 
of  keeping  public  charges  we  objected  to. 
We  feared  a  more  serious  menace — that 
from  dangerous  and  loathsome  conta- 
gious disease.  Life  in  foreign  lands 
among  filth  and  dirt  brought  upon  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  great  plagues 
of  typhus,  cholera,  leprosy,  tuberculosis, 
and  many  other  diseases. 

The  United  States  was  a  new  and 
clean  country,  it  was  vast,  and  there 
was  room  for  expansion,  but  to  permit 
every  disease  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 
come  in  meant  ruin.  No  one  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  our  policy  of  weeding  out  the 
sick,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
the  imbecile,  the  feeble-minded,  and 
those  convicted  of  crimes. 

But  even  with  the  selective  system  of 
immigration,  by  which  process  we  weed 
out  the  defectives,  there  have  come  in 
many  aliens  undesirable  for  various 
reasons.  Large  numbers  of  nationals  of 
certain  countries  have  established  them- 
selves in  communities,  setting  up  their 
own  standards  and  holding  aloof  from 
the  institutions  and  facilities  which 
■work  toward  assimilation,  preventing  a 
thorough  boiling  of  the  melting-pot. 
Especially  during  very  recent  years  has 
there  been  a  noticeable  clotting  in  the 


boiling  process.  Either  we  have  put  too 
much  in  the  pot  or  we  have  not  stirred 
fast  enough,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
got  to  take  out  the  lumps  or  break  them 
up  and  smooth  out  the  mass. 

I  attribute  most  of  our  difficulties  to 
ignorance.  We  all  know  that  the  facili- 
ties for  education  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  not  what  they  might 
b6.  None  of  them  equal  the  facilities 
offered  in  the  United  States  to  every 
person.  In  most  States  here  it  is  com- 
pulsory that  every  child  sliould  be  well 
grounded  in  fundamental  subjects.  I  do 
not  hesitate  in  saying  that  our  high 
schools  of  to-day  are  equal,  and  perhaps 
superior,  to  many  of  the  universities  of 
only  a  few  generations  ago.  There  is 
a  very  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
Europe,  and  of  late  years,  and  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Literacy  Test  Law, 
we  drew  heavily  upon  these  illiterate 
classes.  Lack  of  education  breeds  mis- 
understanding, and  this  misunderstand- 
ing is  responsible  for  much  of  the  strife, 
the  civil  war,  and  turmoil  in  social  and 
industrial  affairs  all  over  the  world. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  ignorance 
transplanted  from  Europe  endangers  our 
political  and  industrial  life,  I  want  to 
cite  a  case  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  only  recently.  A  Russian  was 
about  to  be  deported  to  his  native  land 
for  the  distribution  of  Anarchistic  litera- 
ture. He  had  a  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren, the  children  born  in  America.  A 
delegation  waited  upon  me  and  pleaded 
the  hardship  which  this  deportation 
would  mean  to  the  family.  I  imme- 
diately telegraphed  to  Washington  for 
the  records  in  the  case.  He  spoke  but  a 
word  or  two  of  English,  although  he  had 
been  in  America  for  eleven  years.  He 
had  been  convicted  of  spreading  Anar- 
chistic doctrines.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
head  and  feet  of  a  subdivision  of  a  big 
Red  organization.  He  made  the  state- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  arrest  that  Rus- 
sia had  the  ideal  Government,  and  that 


the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  overthrown  and  be  made 
over  just  as  the  Russian  had  been.  In 
other  words,  he  would  have  us  go 
through  all  the  strife  and  civil  war  that 
that  country  has  passed  and  is  passing 
through!  It  would  mean  that  our  citi- 
zens would  have  no  property  rights  and 
human  life  would  be  held  at  almost 
nothing.  I  said  that  it  might  be  a  hard- 
ship to  this  man's  family,  but  not  nearly 
so  great  a  hardship  as  it  would  be  for 
our  country  to  allow  him  to  carry  on  his 
Red  activities  here.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  taking  his  family  to  Ru.s- 
sia  if  he  wished,  and  if  that  country  was 
so  much  better  than  ours,  then  he  had 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  it.  We  as 
Americans  want  America  to  be  governed 
as  we  want  it.  That  is  our  privilege. 
If  this  man  had  only  had  the  proper 
education,  so  tliat-  he  could  have  under- 
stood a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  might  have  been  saved  depor- 
tation, because  undoubtedly  he  would 
have  entered  whole-heartedly  into  our 
scheme  of  things. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  aliens  in 
the  United  States  who  are  in  just  that 
same  position.  At  present  there  are 
over  13,000,000  foreign-born  whites  here. 
Approximately  1,750,000  of  those  over 
ten  years  of  age  are  illiterate. 

Our  present  naturalization  laws,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  amendments  added 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  their  provisions,  were  adopted 
in  1906.  Prior  to  that  time  our  naturali- 
zation system  amounted  to  very  little 
less  than  an  international  scandal.  Citi- 
zenship could  be  bought  or  sold.  It  be- 
came almost  a  commodity  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market.  The  present 
laws  have  changed  this  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  now  we  have  an  orderly,  al- 
though I  believe  still  inefficient,  method 
of  naturalizing  foreigners.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  1906  law  nearly  1,500,- 
000  foreign-born  were  naturalized.  This 
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I  f  pi  fsented  tlie  clol  liing  witli  cit  izenship 
of  something  over  3,000,000.  Al  pres- 
ent there  are  well  over  6,000,000  more 
who  are  eligible  for  citizenship. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  should  provide  more  and  better 
facilities  for  educating  and  Americaniz- 
ing the  immigrant.  We  have  too  many 
unnaturalized  foreigners  here  for  their 
own  and  oui'  good.  We  ought  to  teach 
them  the  meaning  of  citizenship  and 
then  give  them  a  chance  to  qualify  by 
properly  educating  them  for  the  duties 
and  pri\  ileges  wliich  that  honor  confers. 
There  shoiild  be  co-operation  between 
our  Naturalization  i-!er\  ice  and  the  pub- 
lic schools,  a  co-operation  whereby  one 
may  know  the  needs  of  the  other  to  the 
benefit  of  our  foreign-born  brother  and 
sister  who  have  come  here,  we  must 
assume,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  one 
of  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
intention  of  these  aliens  to  take  from  us 
only,  to  tear  down  our  institutions, 
wreck  our  Government,  and  assume 
none  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  as 
citizens,  then  we  do  not  want  them. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
can  get  behind  this  movement  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  that  is  to  know 
who  is  the  alien,  where  he  is,  and  what 
he  needs;  and  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  we  can  properly  survey  the  work 
— that  is,  by  requiring  each  and  every 
alien  to  report,  or  to  enroll,  at  a  speci- 
fied time  at  a  designated  place  and  give 
us  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
us  intelligently  to  determine  just  what 
solvents  we  should  place  in  our  melting- 
pot  and  just  how  much  fire  it  will  take 
to  boil  it. 

I  have  advocated  this  enrollment  for 
a  long  time.  I  do  so  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  confronts  the  immigrant, 
for  I  was  one  of  them.  Under  all  the 
tests  which  we  might  give  looking 
toward  a  sifting  out  or  a  selection  of 
immigrants,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe,  we  ■would  be  sure 
to  get  Red  leaders  from  Europe,  while 
thousands  of  hard-working,  good,  honest 
immigrants,  capable  of  becoming  real 
assets,  would  be  barred.  Education  for 
citizenship  by  enlarging  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  so  as  to  make  it  a  Bureau  of  Citi- 
zenship will  do  more  for  the  protection 
of  America  and  the  aid  of  the  alien  or 
immigrant  than  any  other  one  thin,p, 
that  I  know  of| 

The  fact  that  immigration  has 
changed — that  the  men  now  coming  to 
us  are  not  as  hardy  and  determined  as 
before — does  not  mean  that  they  cannot 
become  desirable  citizens.  They  merely 
need  more  opportunity,  a  more  definite 
programme  for  education  and  assistance  , 
in  follo\ying  it.  The  Bureau  of  Citizen- 
ship is  the  natural  agency  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  sucli  a  programme,  for  citizen- 
ship m(!ans  more  than  the  legal  process 
of  naturalization. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago "Courier,"  a  Jewish  newspaper,  in- 
dicates how  (he  Ihinking  foreign-born 
Ihemselves  feel   Inward   a  riovernment 
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programme  for  educating  immigrants 
and  aliens: 

OUR  DUTY   TOWARD  THE  IMMIGRANT 

The  present  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion has  of  course  materially  reduced 
the  number  of  Jewish  immigrants, 
yet  immigration  is  still  soing  on.  In 
the  pre-bellum  days  the  admission  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Jewish  im- 
migrants monthly  was  an  average 
i  ccord.  At  present  only  six  or  seven 
thou.sand  Jewish  immigrants  land  on 
our  shoi  es  in  the  .same  period  of  time. 
The  fact  that  Jewish  immi.gration 
( ontinues,  though  not  on  the  old 
.scale,  imposes  upon  us  ceitain  defi- 
nite duties.  The  experience  of  sev- 
eral decades  should  (>nable  us  to 
manage  our  immigintion  problem 
better  than  in  i)i'evious  year.s.  The 
well-being  of  the  immigrant  and  his 
future  relationship  with  our  institu- 
tions depends  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  reception  and  aid  v.'o 
extend  to  him  during  the  fir.st  few 
months  aftei-  his  landing'.  By  show- 
ing him  the  right  road  and  by  en- 
lightening him  in  the  matter  of  his 
work,  we  diicct  him  in  the  path  of  liis 
welfare  and  future  suoccss. 

The  Americanization  of  th(>  inuni- 
grant  should  begin  tin;  moment  he 
sets  foot  on  American  soil.  -  Tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annunlly 


on  domestic  charities.  One  million 
dollars  a  year  .spent  on  tlie  Ameri- 
canization of  the  immigrant  would 
not  only  .save  the  lattei-  from  eco- 
nomic difficulties  later  on,  but  would 
actually  .save  the  millions  spent  on 
domestic  charities  for-  work  of  a  more 
constructive  and  pernuinent  charac- 
ter. Night  schools  for  immigrants 
should  be  established  in  every  Jewish 
community  and  attendance  should  be 
made  coitrptil.'tory  as  iiuu  h  as  possiljle. 

The  major  number  of  immigrants 
admitted    to   this   country    have  to 
work  for  their  living  after  landing. 
They  mu.st  seek  employment.  Their 
employei-  sce.s  that  Ihey  do  his  woi-k, 
but  has  no  concern  as  to  whether  the 
immigrant    is    making    ])rogre.ss  in 
other    matters.     Tliis    is    a  short- 
sighted point  of  view,  for  we  do  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  employ- 
ers' own  welfare  is  dependent  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  full  appreciation  by  all  people  of 
the  character  of  American  institu- 
tions.   No  matter  how  skilled  in  his 
own  line  of  work  the  employee  may 
become,  the  employer  must  realize  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  would  make  for  a  better 
production  and  thus  for  a  greater  de- 
mand of  the  product.     If  any  em- 
ployer   should    fail    to    realize  this 
essential  of  the  Americanization  of 
the  immigrants,  it  is  possible  for  the 
Oovernment  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  them  to  make  each  job  of  the  im- 
migrant   employees    dependent  on 
attendance  of  night  school.    If  neces- 
sary. Congress  could  enact  a  law  im- 
posing upon  the  employer  the  duty  to 
.see  to   it   that  his  immigrant  em- 
ployees attend  night  .school  for  a  cer- 
tain definite  time. 

We  must  establish  plenty  of  night 
.schools  for  immigrants  and  compel 
thein  to  attend  them.  The  immigrant 
might  perhaps  consider  this  coercion. 
But  what  if  he  does?  Children  con- 
.sider  vaccination  coercion  and  some- 
times school  attendance  as  well,  but 
.since  these  are  good  things  for  the 
child,  we  compel  the  child  to  accept 
our  decision  in  the  matter.  After  all, 
a  grown-up  man  or  woman  need  not 
.  be  coerc!^d,  but  only  persuaded.  From 
his  i)oint  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  the  sooner 
the  itrmiigrant  knows  our  language 
and  our  institutions  and  becomes  an 
American,  the  better  for  him  and  the 
better  for  America. 

The  fir-st  essential  in  educating  for 
citizenship  is  the  teaching  of  English. 
The  alien  cannot  understand  America 
until  he  understands  her  language. 
Neither  can  the  American  understand 
the  alien,  because  he  has  no  means  of 
communicating  with  him.  They  live 
apart.  Only  by  knowing  Engli.sli  can  the 
alien  understand  his  job.  He  becomes 
more  efficient  by  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  instructions  and  orders  given 
to  him.  Accidents  are  fewer  for  the 
.same  reason,  so  that  (his  knowledge  is 
a  kind  of  insurance. 

It  also  opens  greater  opportunities  for 
industrial  and  connnercial  advancement, 
for  only  by  knowing  what  is  going  on 
about  him  can  one  take  advantage  of 
the   many   opportunities   presented  to 
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liini.  In  all  mir  largf  cities  ediirat ional 
advantages  are  oftVreil  for  (lie  learning 
of  new  trades  or  improving  the  one 
which  a  worker  has  already  selected  for 
his  life's  work.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  private 
organizations,  and  even  the  public 
schools,  carry  on  this  work  so  that  the 
instruction  may  be  obtained  after  the 
regular  hours  of  labor  and  at  such  a 
small  cost  that  practically  every  one  can 
afford  it.  But  unless  the  alieti  intelli- 
gently understands  Knglisii,  this  oppor- 
tunity for  self-help  is  denied  liim. 

The  material  benetit  which  comes 
from  knowing  English  is  not  the  onl\ 
one  secured.  Many  nationalities  with 
different  tongues  make  up  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Under  Old 
World  conditions,  there  are  national 
hatreds  one  for  another,  and  these  are 
not  left  behind  when  the  immigrant 
leaves  his  home.  How  can  a  changed 
heart  come  unless  tliey  all  speak  a  com- 
mon language,  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try of  whose  citizenship  they  desire  to 
become  a  part?  All  the  old  hatreds  and 
misunderstandings,  to  my  mind,  were 
largely  due  to  lack  of  a  common  means 
of  communication.  Unless  this  obstacle 
is  removed  there  is  bound  to  be  friction 
here  as  well  as  there. 

We  do  not  need  to  worry  so  much 
about  the  children  of  the  aliens,  who  by 
our  laws  are  compelled  to  go  to  school 
and  acquire  an  education.  Our  problem 
is  largely  with  the  adult  alien.  The 
child  will  eventually  be  absorbed,  be- 
cause we  compel  him  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage, our  ideals,  our  institutions,  and 
prepare  him  in  that  way  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

And  this  brings  a  new  danger — the 
danger  of  estranging  the  child  from  the 
parent.  Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the 
younger  generation  have  that  feeling 
for  parents  which  should  make  them 
honor  and  respect  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  uncouth  and  ignorant,  after 
they  themselves  have  secured  an  Ameri- 
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can  education  witli  all  the  refinement 
which  goes  with  it. 

And  the  adult  should  feel  the  responsi- 
bility toward  the  child.  His  lack  of  an 
education  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
children  to  learn  their  lessons  at  school. 
It  puts  an  added  burden  upon  them  in 
their  play  as  well  as  their  work.  How 
often  we  hear  the  slurs  of  American 
children  against  their  fellow-pupils  and 
playmates  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
their  parents!  We  ought  to  put  them 
all  in  a  class  and  give  the  parents  the 
chance  which  they  have  never  had  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  education. 
They  came  to  this  country  in  search  of 
something  better.  The  more  we  can 
give  them,  the  more  we  will  get  in  re- 
turn. The  English  language  is  the  basis 
for  all  of  this. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  am  called 
upon  in  many,  many  cases  to  try  to 
effect  settlements  in  industrial  disputes. 
Last  year  there  were  more  than  460  such 
cases  brought  to  me,  so  that  I  have  had 
a  great  opportunity  to  observe  the 
causes  of  industrial  warfare.  One  of  the 
noticeable  factors,  I  find,  is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  alien  workmen  in  industry. 
There  are  more  difficulties  to  adjust 
where  they  are  employed,  and  in  analyz- 
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ing  the  situation  I  attribute  most  of 
them  to  lack  of  understanding,  not  only 
of  our  language  and  of  the  conditions  of 
employment,  but  also  of  the  institutions 
of  our  Government.  You  cannot  blame 
these  men,  for  they  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  fundamentals  of 
economic  law.  Many  of  them  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  and  under  these 
conditions  no  other  result  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Our  great  problem,  then,  is  to  educate 
the  alien,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  alien  is  not  only 
anxious  to  use  facilities  for  education  if 
they  are  given  him,  but  is  also  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  the  privilege;  and  so 
I  say,  enroll  every  alien.  Charge  every 
wage-earner  a  small  fee  and  provide  the 
very  best  advantages  of  education  for 
him.  Then  let  our  citizenship  officers 
give  each  alien  a  card  which  he  should 
present  periodically  for  notations  as  to 
the  progress  made  in  his  studies  as  well 
as  his  character  and  conduct  in  the  com- 
munity. At  the  time  of  the  enrollment 
the  officer  will  direct  him  to  the  proper 
school  and  see  that  he  gets  the  proper 
training  through  the  educational  au- 
thorities. 

Under  the  immigration  laws,  the  im- 
migration authorities  take  into  custody 
for  deportation  such  aliens  as  become 
public  charges  within  five  years  after 
their  entry  into  this  country.  Many  of 
the  aliens  are  in  hazardous  employment. 
The  wage-earner  may  become  totally  dis- 
abled, killed,  or  perhaps  die  of  disease, 
leaving  a  family  deportable  under  our 
laws.  It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  if  a  part  of  the  fund  collected 
from  the  alien  through  enrollment  were 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  these  dependents  rather  than  deport- 
ing them  to  the  countries  from  wliich 
they  came.  I  would  like  to  see  this  done, 
because  I  know  how  the  father  undoubt- 
edly felt  when  he  came  here;  that  he 
came  in  order  that  his  family  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  opportunities 
here  in  our  country  not  offered  in  his 
own.  He  came,  not  only  for  his  personal 
enjoyment  of  our  political  life,  but  for 
the  advantages  which  were  held  out  for 
his  family.  Surely  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  invest  in  that  type 
of  insurance  which  would  provide  facili- 
ties for  taking  care  of  his  family  should 
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they  be  likely  to  become  public  cliarges. 
With  this  money  we  could,  if  necessary, 
pay  for  their  keep  or  build  large  lionies 
and  schools  to  take  care  of  these  people. 
They  would  be  under  our  direction  and 
we  would  know  that  the  potential  citi- 
zens there  raised  would  be  fully  qualified 
for  the  privilege  of  citizenship  which 
I  hey  seek. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the 
enrollment  of  aliens  is  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  tiie  naturalization  laws.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  when  a  declarant 
proves  up  on  his  petition,  he  must  pro- 
duce two  witnesses  who  have  known 
him  for  five  years  and  can  testify  as  to 
liis  character  and  fitness.  That  is  a 
provision  which  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  many  aliens  to  comply  with.  Often 
the  alien's  employment  carries  him  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another,  or  perhaps 
the  moving  of  those  about  him  makes  it 
Impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  wit- 
ness for  many,  many  years.  When  he 
can,  in  many  cases  it  is  at  great  ex- 
pense.   Under  the  enrollment  plan,  a 
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certificate  of  enrollment  with  notation 
upon  its  face  could  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  two  witnesses  and  would 
certainly  facilitate  final  action  on  citi- 
zenship petitions. 

When  the  petitioner  receives  his  final 
certificate  of  citizenship,  he  will  come 
into  court  and  demonstrate  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  our  Government. 
He  will  speak  English,  and  understand 
those  about  him.  The  court  session  will 
be  impressive,  and  turned  into  what  we 
term  in  fraternal  societies  a  testimonial 
meeting,  and  each  one  will  give  a  te.sti- 
monial  of  wliat  citizenship  will  mean  to 
him,  and  what  he  will  do  to  further  the 
good  of  the  cause.  These  meetings  will 
be  highly  inspirational,  and  will  do 
much  to  place  citizenship  upon  a  higher 
plane. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion no  greater  honor  could  be  conferred 
upon  a  man  than  to  make  him  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  Is  our  own  country  any  less 
great  than  Rome  or  should  it  be  any  less 
an  honor  for  a  foreign-born  person  to  be 
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granted  the  privilege  of  American  citi- 
zenship than  was  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship  centuries  ago?  Let  every 
safeguard  be  put  upon  it. 

I  have  heard  some  opposition  to  the 
enrollment  features  provided  for  in  the 
Naturalization  Law  which  is  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  The  radical  papers  and 
radical  leaders  oppose  it.  Other  foreign- 
language  papers  and  foreign  leaders 
have  heartily  indorsed  the  plan,  which 
goes  to  show  that  this  new  method  of 
Americanization  and  naturalization  will 
do  more  for  the  country  than  merely 
confer  citizenship  upon  foreign-born 
people.  The  immigrant  who  conies 
here  with  a  purpose  of  becoming  one  of 
us,  abiding  by  our  laws  and  contributing 
to  our  welfare  as  well  .-xs  his  own,  will 
find  the  new  law  of  vast  benefit  to  him. 
The  Red  leader  and  the  Anarchist  will 
find  in  it  only  Governmental  protective 
machinery  to  thwart  his  plans  for  alien- 
izing  America.  Our  whole  purpose  must 
be  to  Americanize  the  alien  before  the 
alien  alienizes  America. 


AND  NOW  THE  FLAPPER  TEACHER 


THIS  is  the  day  of  the  flapper  and 
the  period  of  after  the  war;  more 
particularly  and  significantly,  af- 
ter the  Great  War.  It  is  a  strongly 
marked  period,  like  and  radically  differ- 
ent from  other  after-the-war  times,  just 
as  the  recent  war,  the  Great  War,  was 
like  yet  frightfully  different  from  other 
wars.  It  is  natural  that  social  manners 
and  ways  should  undergo  an  upheaval,' 
that  society  itself,  its  men  and  women, 
but  more  particularly  its  boys  and  girls, 
should  react  in  astonishing  if  not  alarm- 
ing forms  of  outlook  and  conduct.  It 
was  their  only  slightly  older  brothers 
and  sisters  that  played  the  chief  part  in 
the  war;  it  was  their  impressionable 
young  souls  that  were  shocked  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  ruin  of  order,  decency, 
the  apparent  insignificance  of  human 
life,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  beauty, 
use,  genius.  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  be  thrown  off  their  base,  and 
should  develop  a  recklessness,  a  worldli- 
ness,  a  disregard  for  custom  and  conven- 
tion, that  amazes  and  disturbs  their 
elders. 

For  the  elders  too  have  been  changed 
by  the  Great  War.  Them  too  it  has 
given  a  new  scale  of  values,  and  it  is 
well  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  better 
scale.  If  it  had  not  deepened  and 
spiritualized  the  elders,  the  youngsters 
might  justify  their  defiance.  It  has 
deepened  the  meaning  of  life  for  the 
elders,  but  without  disturbing  for  them 
the  importance  of  certain  outward  codes 
or  conventions.  They  do  not  always 
recognize  that  the  youngsters  too  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  life  so  clear,  so 
terrifying,  that  they  shut  it  from  their 
eyes  with  gayer  dress  and  from  their 
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ears  with  louder  jazz.  So  the  two 
groups  repel  and  misunderstand  each 
other.  The  more  rabid  of  the  young- 
sters turn  themselves  into  flappers  and 
pronounce  as  out  and  out  frumps  the 
more  hopeless  of  their  elders. 

Some  of  the  flappers  are  attracted  by 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  are  enter- 
ing the  city's  training  schools  for  teach- 
ers. History  repeats  itself.  The  train- 
ing school  and  the  flapper  will  modify 
each  other.  Will  it  be  for  good  or  for  ill? 

The  training  schools  are  receiving  the 
flapper  cordially.  They  are  wisely  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  her  extravagances 
and  crudities.  For  the  Great  War  has 
taught  the  schools  and  the  experienced 
teacher  perhaps  more  than  it  has  taught 
the  mother  or  father.  The  school,  which 
has  developed  from  its  work  a  more  re- 
flective habit,  accounts  more  easily  for 
the  present  "hectic"  state  of  society 
than  does  the  home  and  is  less  alarmed 
at  it.  So  it  does  not  make  too  much  of 
the  wild  bob,  the  short  skirt,  even  the 
ugly  flesh-colored  stockings. 

The  flapper  has  brought  into  the 
serious,  often  over-weary,  sometimes  all 
but  discouraged,  training  schools  of  our 
crowded  cities  vigor,  daring,  directness, 
and  withal  unmistakable  braininess,  fine 
practical  ability.  She  has  brought  back 
hope  itself.  Why  look  too  curiously  at 
her  outer  aspect?  Why  listen  too  criti- 
cally to  her  dialogue?  Why  lift,  the  eye- 
brows or  draw  down  the  lips  at  her  man- 
ners? No,  the  wily  training  schools  are 
biding  their  time,  but  for  the  present 
they  are  engaged  chiefly  in  sunning 
themselves  in  her  care-free  gayety  and 
relaxing  their  tension  in  her  zestful 
teachableness. 


The  flapper  will  make  a  good  teacher. 
She  is  abler  than  her  predecessor  of  a 
deca.de  ago.  She  has  been  startled  into 
a  more  alert  and  vigorous  mentality. 
She  is  stronger  and  more  active  physi- 
cally. She  is  less  given  to  hysteria. 
Suffrage  and  war  need  have  emanci- 
pated her.  Slie  has  gone  to  excess  in 
.some  directions;  but  in  the  history  of 
this  very  imperfect  world  who  has  used 
new  freedom  with  entire  wisdom? 

The  student  of  teacjiing  to-day  is  bet- 
ter educated  and  trained  than  was  her 
more  ladylike  elder  sister  of  a  decade 
ago.  She  knows  more  history,  geog- 
raphy, literature,  social  science.  She  is, 
in  fact,  a  return  to  the  classics,  thougii 
this  change  she  would  repudiate  hotly, 
her  idea  of  being  well  educated,  whether 
she  hails  from  England  or  America,  be- 
ing to  be  well  grounded  in  the  great 
English  tongue  and  well  steeped  in  the 
great  English  literature  rather  than  be- 
fuddled with  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

I  mean  a  return  to  the  classics  in  an- 
other sense.  In  the  days  of  yEsop,  the 
pedagogue  was  the  learned  man  of  the 
community.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  teacher  of  even  the  smallest 
children  will  be  a  college  graduate: 
Virginia  already  requires  that  her  teach- 
ers shall  be  full-fledged  bachelors.  This 
will  mean,  not  only  a  fuller  and  more 
accurate  scholarship,  but  a  greater  ma- 
turity in  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

To-day's  graduate  of  the  training 
school  will  know  more,  too,  about  chil- 
dren and  teaching  them.  The  flapper  is 
doing  more  scientifically  than  ever  what 
old  Plato  hundreds  of  years  ago  sug- 
gested  should  be  done  before  laying 
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down  courses  of  study  and  dogmatizing 
■  about  methods  of  teaching.  She  is 
studying  the  pupil  at  first  hand.  And 
she  is  really  getting  together  a  lot  of 
sound  first-hand  information  and  mak- 
ing intelligent  use  of  it  in  her  practice 
teaching.  She  is  taking  heartily  to  the 
scientific  doctrine  that  a  teacher  must 
constantly  watch  the  reactions  of  her 
pupils  and  must  keep  abreast  of  the  best 
pedagogical  thought.  She  reads  more  of 
the  pedagogical  literature,  direct  and 
indirect,  than  did  her  amiable  prede- 
cessor. She  belongs  to  teacher  clubs; 
she  identifies  herself  more  openly  with 
her  profession.  This  is  all  the  fruit  of 
her  expanding  outlook  on  life;  she 
learns  that  to  be  constructively  useful  is 
at- least  as  desirable  as  to  be  ornamental. 

In  my  opinion,  the  anxious  parent 
and  the  thrifty  taxpayer,  looking  to  the 
provident  outlay  of  his  money  in  terms 
of  the  flapper's  coming  salary,  may  sleep 
o'  nights. 

"But,"  say  the  indignant  taxpayers  in 
chorus,  "what  about  her  role  of  model  to 
the  child?  Let  her  remember  that  as  a 
teacher  she  will  not  be  a  free  agent." 

There's  the  rub.  This  D'Artagnan, 
Joe  Brooksy,  swaggering  young  person 
knocking,  or  rather  merely  walking  in 
without  the  ceremony,  is  but  making  a 
gesture  of  protest  before  toning  down 
her  liberty. 

Do  not  fear;  she  will  tone  down.  A 
very  few  years  in  New  York  City's 
crowded  class-rooms  will  dull  her  bright 
plumage.  And  that  she  will  still  remain 
of  her  period,  0  taxpayer,  is  all  to  the 
good  for  Young  Hopeful.  She  will  sym- 
pathize with  him  all  the  more. 

Flapper  or  not,  the  modern  student  of 
education  is  really  making  a  good  job 
of  learning  to  teach.  If  Sammy  Bern- 
stein should  go  to  pieces' in  her  spelling 
class  when  writing  a  letter,  after  he  has 
netted  a  hundred  per  cent  in  a  column 
of  words  test,  she  doesn't  stay  in  after 
school  to  see  that  Sammy  spells  each 
word  a  hundred  times,  each  time  more 
incorrectly  than  the  preceding.  Nor 
does  Sammy.  Oh.  no!  She  intends  that 
both  shall  go  out  into  the  sunshine  on 
\  schedule  time.  She  may  breeze  into  the 
class-room  like  a  boy,  but  she  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  functional 
standards  of  teaching  and  she  tries  to 
live  up  to  them  by  training  her  pupils 
to  spell  in  the  process  of  composing  a 
letter,  to  talk  on  tlieir  feet,  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly and  healthfully,  to  practice  com- 
munity civics.  Her  pupils  hailing  from 
crowded  tenements  do  keep  the  firc- 
escape  free  from  le£l-ovpr  food  that 
should  be  .  in  the  ice-box,  and  they  do 
come  to  school  witli  shinin?  morning 
faces  from  a. liberal  application  of  soap. 
She  may  wear  red  earrings  for  a  week 
after  the  "long  vake,"  but  she  knows 
how  to  arouse  the  purposeful  self- 
activity  of  the  learner,  how  to  form  and 
use  tlie  apperceptive  mass  when  teach- 
ing seventh-year  boys  to  thrill  deeply  to 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

And  for  all  the  taxpayer's  anxiety 
about  it,  the  flapper  teachers  are  every 


bit  as  strong  on  the  Ten  Conmiand- 
ments  as  their  predecessors.  Honor  tliy 
father  and  thy  mother?  Well,  I  should 
say  so.  Listen  to  Miss  Teacher-To-Be 
Flapper  Student  practicing  opening 
.school  in  tlie  year  of  grace  1922: 

"I  hope  tliat  every  boy  in  this  class 
helped  his  mother  before  coming  fo 
.scliool  this  morning.  You  need  not  tell 
me  whether  you  did  or  not."  Here  tlic 
pious  one  of  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  instituted  an  orgy  of  fibbing. 
"John  Patullo,  I  siiall  be  ashamed  of  you 
if  you  did  not  carry  up  coal  enough  to 
keep  your  poor  sick  mother  warm  this 
cold  day.  Give  her  my  love  and  tell  her 
I  am  coming  to  see  her  Wednesday  after- 
noon." 

Ye.s,  I  tliink  the  main  cliance  will  be 
as  safe  in  the  iiands  of  the  flapper  of 


to-day  at  whose  feet  your  adoring  chil- 
dren will  sit,  dear  taxpayer,  as  it  was 
before  the  war.  The  flapper  teacher-to- 
be  is  young,  she  is  breezy,  she  is  even 
risky  in  attire;  but  she  has  scrapped 
hysterics  and  the  vapors  and,  believe  me 
who  live  witli  her,  she  is  sound  at  the 
core. 

As  for  niy  contention  that  she  is  a 
better  practitioner  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, "I  trust,"  said  a  recent  writer, 
"now  that  teaching  is  becoming  a 
science,  they  will  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  giggling  girls  of  eighteen." 
They  have.  The  flappers  of  1922  have. 
They  have  taken  it  into  their  own  capa- 
ble hands.  And  they  are  not  giggling. 
But  how  woujd  you  describe  them?  Are 
they  boyish?  mannish?  No;  tliey  are 
simply  flapperish. 


EGGS  THAT  KEEP  WITHOUT  BLOWING 
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lUiOWN  TllKA.SliEK  H  jNEfST  IN  A  HAWTUOltN  BUSH 


BOYS  with  an  instinct  for  the  joys  of  the  naturalist's 
vocation  formerly  took  delight  in  robbing  birds'  nests 
of  their  eggs.  They  may  now  get  equal  joy  for  themselves, 
while  leaving  the  eggs  to  their  rightful  owners,  by  going 
photograph-hunting  for  the  eggs.  To  do  this  successfully 
requires  a  camera  with  a  ground-glass  back,  so  that  the 
nest  and  eggs  may  be  properly  focused.  Various  inexpen- 
sive forms  of  this  kind  of  camera  may  be  obtained.  With 
such  a  camera,  a  tripod,  a  box  of  plates  or  a  film-pack,  and 
a  focusing  cloth,  the  amateur  is  equipped  for  starting  an 
interesting  collection  of  birds  to  be. 
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IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  recogni/e 
distinction  of  manner  in  writing, 
and  when  tlie  writer  is  new  to  tlie 
field  of  fiction  the  reader's  feeling  is  one 
of  gratified  surprise  also;  for  it  is  a 
quality  rarely  found  in  tlie  hurly-burly 
or  machine-gun  fire  of  current  fiction. 
Mr.  Jay  William  Hudson,  the  author  of 
"Abbe  Pierre," '  is,  like  his  Abbe,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  Evidently  also  he 
is  a  kindly  observer  and  quiet  lover  of 
human  nature — again  like  his  Abbe. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  noteworthy  things 
about  this  romance  is  that  author  and 
imaginary  narrator  are  inseparable  in 
the  reader's  mind;  as  one  reads  along 
he  becomes  unconscious  of  the  artifice 
of  fiction  and  for  the  time  feels  that  he 
is  listening  to  a  real  Abbe  Pierre.  Witli 
him  as  guide  and  through  his  friendly 
comment  and  description,  we  see  the 
little  Gascon  village  where  the  modest, 
gentle  abbe  lives  in  his  childhood  home; 
we  enjoy  with  him  the  cliarniing  gar- 
dens and  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
southern  France;  we  join  in  his  love  of 
quaint  old  customs  and  legends;  we 
spend  a  happy  hour  with  him  among  his 
ancient  books;  we  listen  with  him  to 
"the  clatter  of  wooden  shoes  on  the 
hard,  white  road  outside,  or  a  peasant 
rattling  by  with  his  ox  cart,  or  children 
driving  by,  their  cows  and  geese;"  we 
appreciate  his  wise  optimism  and  his 
keen-witted  comment;  we  follow  with 
him  the  simple,  happy  romance  of  the 
charming  village  girl  and  the  young 
American  poet,  whose  cheerful  brusque- 
ness  first  startles  the  professor,  but 
whose  manliness  soon  gains  his  respect. 
The  little  story  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of 
workmanship  as  we  have  hart  for  many 
a  long  day.  It  gains  our  affection  by 
its  honest  simplicity,  its  ever-present 
but  restrained  humor,  and  its  unobtru- 
sive sentiment — not  sentimentalism.  It 
shows  once  more  that  romance  and 
reality  are  no  more  opposed  in  fiction 
than  they  are  in  life;  or,  as  Don  Mar- 
quis said  the  other  day  in  his  column, 
"What  we  currently  term  realism  is  an 
effort  to  get  into  touch  with  a  deeper  or 
more  fundamental  romance:  a  romance 
acceptable  to  minds  that  have  progressed 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve — it  is  that  or 
it  is  nothing.  Too  often,  as  you  were 
about  to  say.  .  .  ." 

When  in  Mr.  Wells's  new  story,  "The 
Secret  Places  of  the  Heart,"  =  Sir  Rich- 
mond Hardy  enters  the  office  of  Dr. 
Martineau  and  is  told  that  his  trouble 
is  that  the  current  of  his  thoughts  is 
fermenting,  not  mere  fatigue,  and  when 
we  learn  that  Dr.  Martineau  aspires  to 
be  the  psychologist  of  the  New  Age  and 
is  an  adept  at  psychoanalyzing  the 
psychoanalysts,  the  reader  is  a  bit  a.p- 

'  AbW  I'i'  Tri-.  V-y  .lay  WllHam  Iluilson. 
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prehensive.  But  he  cheers  up  when  the 
doctor  prescribes  "peripatetic  treat- 
ment," a  simple  motor-car  tour  through 
English  byways  with  the  doctor  as 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Mr. 
Wells  out  of  doors  is  always  a  delight. 
"We  could  talk  on  the  road,  in  the  eve- 
nings by  the  wayside."  And  they  do 
talk— of  the  new  philosophy,  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  of  collective  action 
for  the  world's  future,  and  (much  the 
best)  of  Avhat  they  see.  The  talk  is 
good  talk— not  an  open  attempt  to  con- 
vert one  to  social  theories,  but  with 
much  human  give  and  take.  They  go 
to  places  bound  up  with  early  British 
history — Avebury,  Sudbury,  Stonelienge 
— all  mystically  suggestive  of  progress 
from  the  prehistoric  to  the  present  and 
of  questions  as  to  the  New  Age.  All  this 
is  enjoyable  in  movement  and  descrip- 
tion. It  reminds  one  of  the  days  wlien 
Mr.  Wells  wrote  "Wheels  of  Chance" 
and  other  stories  redolent  of  Englisli 
country  charm. 

But  when  Sir  Richmond  meets  most 
unconventionally  a  beautiful  young 
American  woman  as  much  interested 
for  the  moment  as  he  is  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  ancient  British  archaeology,  he 
forgets  his  proposed  "treatment,"  lets 
the  indignant  doctor  return  to  his  pa- 
tients, and  becomes  more  interested  in 
the  girl  than  in  his  deep-set  conviction 
of  the  world's  need  of  a  Permanent  Fuel 
Commission,  or  in  his  wife,  or  in  his 
mistress  and  her  child.  For  as  regards 
personal  conduct  Sir  Richmond  is  ap- 
parently quite  devoid  of  any  drive  of 
conscience  or  any  sense  of  his  cruelty  to 
those  whom  he  should  protect.  His  sud- 
den death  ends  but  does  not  solve  his 
problems. 

Is  Sir  Richmond  meant  to  represent 
a  modern  type  of  forceful  man?  Rather, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Wells  has  been  captivated 
with  the  idea  of  siiowing  what  contra- 
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dictory  strands  of  nature  can  easily  and 
consistently  coe.vist  in  one  man.  Sir 
Richmond  is  tremendously  earnest  in  his 
wrath  at  his  fellow-men  because  they 
will  not  see  that  they  must  work  and 
plan  for  mankind's  future,  yet  he  cares 
nothing  whatever  for  the  unhappiness 
of  those  dependent  on  hinL  He  knows 
his  inconsistency,  he  rages  and  fumes 
about  life  as  "a  tangle  of  accumula- 
tions," and  attributes  his  own  indecision 
to  "tangled  heredity."  He  almost  beats 
the  doctor  at  philosophizing.  But  his 
temper  is  beyond  control,  his  power  of 
work  blazes  and  fags  alternately,  and 
when  the  American  lady  meets  his  vis- 
ion at  Stonelienge,  work,  world's  future, 
and  plain  human  duty  cease  to  exist. 
One  strongly  suspects  that  in  this  story 
Mr.  Wells's  heart  is  more  in  the  dra- 
matic depiction  of  this  one  inconsistent 
but  tremendously  real  and  vital  person 
than  it  is  in  any  theory  whatsoever — 
psychic,  social,  or  moral. 

Mrs.  Seymour's  "Intrusion"'  has 
added  to  the  reputation  earned  by  her 
last  year's  book,  "Invisible  Tides."  It 
is  not  a  happy  book,  but  even  as  the 
reader  resents  the  ruin  wrought  by  one 
brainless  girl,  vulgar,  ignorant,  sexually 
cold  but  avidly  eager  for  men's  admira- 
tion, he  admits  that  "Bobbie"  is  painted 
with  exactness  and  searching  realism. 
We  hate  her  and  understand  her  per- 
fectly. Equal  care  is  taken  with  Allan, 
the  man  she  hypnotizes  and  marries, 
something  in  the  way,  as  we  used  to  be 
told,  the  snake  hypnotizes  the  bird- 
only  in  this  case  the  bird  knows  what  is 
happening  to  him  and  hates  himself  for 
yielding  to  the  charm.  The  reader 
balks  at  the  idea  that  just  sexual  attrac- 
tion can  avail  against  the  knowledge, 
taste,  and  culture  of  a  man  like  Allan: 
it  doesn't  blind  him  at  all;  he  knows 
his  utter  folly;  he  is  infected  as  with 
a  disease  germ.  But  the  reader,  ballc 
as  he  may,  admits  that  Allan  also  is 
made  consifstent.  Bobbie's  "intrusion" 
into  the  circle  of  Allan's  intellectual 
family  cuts  a  deep  gash  (worse  than 
most  war  losses),  for  three  of  its  mem- 
bers fall  victims  in  one  way  or  another. 
She  dashes  in  for  shelter  in  a  rainstorm 
with  a  casual  young  officer  who  promptly 
disappears  from  the  tale,  and  in  the  end 
the  "intrusion"  becomes  a  deadly  in- 
vasion. Apart  from  Bobbie  and  Allan, 
the  characters  are  a  little  sketchy,  as  if 
they  had  walked  in  a  v/hile  from  one  of 
Rose  Macaulay's  novels  to  talk  cleverly 
and  vanish.  The  book  is  decidedly  well 
written  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  being 
tedious,  but  perhaps  one  gets  a  little 
too  much  of  sex  attraction  as  an  un- 
avoidable contagion. 

Mr.  Dodd's  "Lilia  Chenoworth"^  is  an 
advance  on  his  "Book  of  Susan"  in  that 

'  rntrii.^iion.  r.y  n<'nlriie  Kc;in  Sevmoiii. 
'nuiiiijis  Si-KziM-.  New  ^'imI;. 
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it  has  more  plausibility  and  depth  of 
character  without  losing  the  liveliness 
of  dialogue  and  quick-moving  incident 
lhat  made  the  Susan  book  such  good 
reading.  Much  care  and  pains  have 
been  taken  here  with  IJlia  herself  and 
with  the  college  professor  who  is  her 
very  imperfect  admirer,  but,  agreeing 
that  their  portrayal  is  sound  art,  I,  for 
one,  delight  more  in  the  minor,  charac- 
ters. How  true  and  enjoyable  are  the 
President  of  the  woman's  college  where 
Lilia  makes  such  a  stir  and  the  New 
England  woman  who  boards  Lilia's  pro- 
fessor lover!  The  story  is  capital  read- 
ing up  to  the  (lenouriiirnf :  then  there  is 
a  feeling  of  disappointment,  not  at  all 
because  the  ending  is  unhappy  in  the 


conventional  sense,  but  because,  when 
the  tragedy  comes,  it  follows  too  closely 
upon  a  tragic-ridiculous  incident  and  be- 
cause it  is  too  elaborately  preluded. 
^  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  has  just  g,ained 
a  second  time  the  prize  of  the  Columbia 
University  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal- 
ism for  the  novel  of  the  year  that  best 
presents  "the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
American  life  and  the  highest  standard 
of  American  manners  and  manhood." 
The  present  award  is  for  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  "Alice  Adams;"  the  former  award 
was  for  his  "The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons."  If  any  one  hasn't  read  both  of 
these  stories,  he  or  she  will  do  well  to 
include  it  or  them  in  the  vacation  kit. 
And  it  will  not  make  said  kit  heavier, 
but  lighter,  to  add  to  it  Mr.  Tarkington's 
just-published  "Gentle  Julia"  — with 
whom  are  thrown  in  the  not  so  gentle 
and  quite  a  little  younger  Herbert  and 
Florence.  I  cannot  possibly  improve  on 
what  the  publishers  say  of  Julia: 
"  'Gentle  Julia'  is  not  in  the  'Alice 
Adams'  manner — not  a  'serious  book'  in 
the  solenm  sense  of  'serious;'  not  a  book 
to  be  taken  as  succeeding  'Alice  Adams' 
in  intentional  gravity.  It  might  be 
characterized  as  a  story  of  exuberant 
and  irrepressible  youth." 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  "light 
summer  reading"  is  in  demand.  Wabbly, 
gushy,  sentimental,  or  hectic  stories 
aren't  really  light;  they  are  just  stupid. 
But  there  are  tales  which  are  non- 
introspective  and  non-ultra-modern  that 
are  good  fun  and  well  done.  Here  are 
three  that  I  have  just  enjoyed :  "Through 
the  Shadows,"  by  Cyril  Alington  (Mac- 
millan).    It  is  farce,  but  clever  farce; 

5  Gentle  JuUa.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  Double- 
day,  Pago  &  Co.,  Garden  City.  $1.7.'). 
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its  plot  is  pretty  shaky  at  the  end,  but 
one  reads  for  the  laughs  and  not  for  the 
plot.  "Happy  Rascals,"  by  F.  M.  How- 
ard (Button).  Mr.  Howard  seems  to 
have  borrowed  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs's  man- 
tle; his  sailors  are  just  what  the  title 
says;  tlie  vendetta  between  the  crews  of 
two  schooners  involves  deep  scheming 
and  ends  in  deep  potations.  "Men  of 
Affairs,"  by  Roland  Pertwee  (Knopf). 
It  is  not  at  all  the  usual  murder  and 
detective  combination;  the  events  turn 
around  the  efforts  of  a  man  to  get  out 
of  London  and  reach  unobserved  a  huge 
deposit  of  radium  he  has  located.  Here, 
contrary  to  most  plot  tales,  not  the 
reader  but  the  opposing  plotters  are 
mystified;  the  book  is  a  foreordained  big 
seller.  R.  D.  Townsend. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
MEXICO  ON  THE  VERGE.     By  B.  J.  Dillon. 
The  George  II.  Uoran  Company,  New  York. 
i|!3. 

TRADING  WITH  MEXICO.   By  Walhire  Thomp- 
son.    Uodd,  Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  $2. 
MEXICO    AND   ITS   RECONSTRUCTION.  By 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  $:j..".0. 

Here  are  three  notable  volumes  on 
Mexico.  Dr.  Dillon's  book  is  the  most 
vivid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  ap- 
pears the  most  readable  of  tlie  three,  but 
its  manner  is  pontifical  and  its  conclu- 
sions are  sometimes  remarkable.  For 
instance: 

Presidonf    Wil.son's  iiior.'il  si  ruiilcs 
on  thf  .subjcrl  of  Hu(-rl;i  doubtless  do 
him  credit,  but  tho  foreign  polity  of  ;i 
great  peoiile  cannot  be  usefully  ear- 
ned on  by  mere  scruples  and  inten- 
tions.   Nor  is  that  all.    Kvcn  those 
admirers  of  Mr.  Wilson  who  approved 
that  particular  act  must  admit  that 
it  is  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  other 
moves  of  his,  and  also  with  the  meas- 
ures and  utterances  of  his  successor. 
Secretary  Hughes,  on  the  other  hand, 
"is  understood  to  be  ready  to  recognize 
any  Mexican  Government  whatsoever, 
provided  it  will  sign  his  pot  treaty  an<l 
liow  to  the  god  of  priv  ate  property."  He, 
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is  an  "upright  public  worker,"  Dr.  Dillon 

graciously  concedes,  but — 

While  hoping  to  further  Aincrican 
interests,  which  he  api)ears  to  have 
partly  identified  with  those  of  the  oil 
coriwrations,  Mr.  Hughes  has  failed 
to  take  due  account  of  those  of  hu- 
inanit.v  at  large  which  occupy  such  a 
lironiinent  place  in  his  public  utter- 
ances. 

Far  less  personal  than  this  author  are 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Jones.  What 
Mr.  Thompson  tells  us  about  Mexican 
resources  or  needs  does  not  impress  us 
so  much  as  does  his  emphasis  on  the 
secrets  of  Mexican  governments,  the 
predatory  aiciques.  and  the  horrors  of 
Mexican  degeneracy.  His  is  a  painful 
story  of  graft,  greed,  ignorance,  and  the 
application  of  political  remedies  for 
economic  ills.  His  own  remedy  lies  in 
a  co-operation  by  the  business  men  of 
America  and  Mexico.  His  book  is  read- 
able, practical,  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Jones  finds  that  if  Mexico's  politi- 
cal power  does  not  rest  in  the  hands  of 
some  new  dictator  it  must  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  but  widening  group, 
which,  with  or  without  foreign  aid,  will 
undertake  to  prepare   the   ix'ople  for 


the  responsibilities  of  self-government. 
Hitherto  orderly  government  there  has 
meant  one-man  rule.  Henceforth,  if 
Mexico  is  to  work  out  her  own  political 
salvation,  responsibility  must  rest  on 
that  small  class  which,  by  its  education, 
social  position,  and  wealth,  is  free  from 
the  limitations  that  surround  the  electo- 
rate as  a  wliole. 

TWENTV-ONE  DEMANDS  (THE):  ,IAPAN 
VERSCS  CHINA.  By  G.  Zny  Wood.  'rhc' 
I'lemiiiH  II.  Kim.!!  Company,  New  York.  $1.'. 

(  UINO-.IAI*ANESE  TREATIES  OF  MAY  S.'iTH, 
i'.>ir,  (THE).  I!y  G.  Zay  Wood.  Tile  Flein- 
in;;  II.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  i|!2. 

CHINA.  THE  I'MTED  STATES,  .AND  THE 
ANCil.O-JAI'ANESE  ALLIANCE.  By  G.  Zay 
Wood.  The  Klennng  II.  Revell  ConipiMiy, 
New  York.  |!2. 

In  .spite  of  their  detail,  in  these  three 
little  volumes  there  is  in  compact  form 
much  information  concerning  the  recent 
relations  between  China  and  Japan.  It 
covers  a  period  during  which  Japanese 
statesmanship  committed  some  of  its 
worst  blunders  and  Chinese  .statesman- 
ship was  feeble  and  helpless.  The  tone 
of  the  books  is  one  of  suspicion  of 
Japanese  aims.  The  lack  of  indexes  is 
a  serious  blemish. 


GUARDING  THE 
EYESIGHT 
OF  THE  WORLD 


BY  NEWTON  FUESSLE 


So  great  anri  extraordinary  a  strain  has  bppn  imposod 
upon  human  eyesight  by  the  pressure  of  nindern  life 
tliat  thirty-four  out  of  every  Imndred  adults  in  large 
cities  are  found  to  wear  glasses  all  or  part  of  the  time 


EVERY  seat  in  the  club  car  of  the 
Congressional  Limited  was  taken 
when  the  train  pulled  out  of 
Washington.  Among  the  last  of  the  pas- 
sengers to  get  aboard  was  a  foreign 
diplomat;  he  was  to  deliver  an  address 
that  night  in  New  York,  and  counted  on 
the  five  hours'  journey  to  put  the  final 
polish  on  his  manuscript.  A  half-hour's 
smoke,  and  he  would  be  ready  for  the 
task. 

Passing  through  the  club  car,  he 
stepped  onto  the  observation  platform, 
where  he  found  a  camp-chair  vacant. 
But  ill  luck  lay  in  wait.  A  sudden  gust 
of  wind  and  a  forty-mile  swerve  round 
a  curve  cost  him  his  eye-glasses.  Fifty 
feet  down  the  track  they  struck  and 
splintered. 

During  his  entire  career  this  diplomat 
had  been  expounding  preparedness,  but 
here  he  was  caught  unprepared.  For  he 
carried  no  duplicate  pair  of  glasses. 

Retreating  to  the  interior  of  the  car, 
he  was  at  once  recognized  and  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  sympathetic  group. 

"If  your  Excellency  will  pardon  me," 
said  one  of  the  group,  "I  should  like  to 
make  a  suggestion.  Why  don't  you  wire 
from  Baltimore  to  your  oculist  in  Wash- 
ington? Request  him  to  wire  your  pre- 
scription to  a  New  York  optician,  asking 
him  to  fill  it  and  to  deliver  the  glasses 
to  you  by  the  station-master  when  you 
arrive  in  New  York.  Have  your  ^)culist 
wire  you  at  Philadelphia  if  the  plan  is 
feasible." 

"Is  it  possible  that  this  might  really 
be  done?"  demanded  the  foreigner  in 
amazement. 

"I  think  so,  your  Excellency,"  smiled 
the  other  confidently.  He  was  an  optical 
specialist,  and  was  not  given  to  gues.«i- 
work. 

The  story  of  the  distinguished  travel- 
er's misfortune  and  of  the  novel  project 
to  overcome  it  ran  through  the  car. 
There  was  eager  speculation  as  to  the 
outcome.    And  when,  at  Philadelphia,  a 


telegram  was  delivered  which  read, 
"Your  glasses  will  he  at  Pennsylvania 
Station  as  requested,"  everybody  looked 
happy  and  relieved. 

"Ah,  you  Americans!"  said  the  diplo- 
mat, wringing  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
had  made  the  fortunate  suggestion.  "In 
my  country  such  resourcefulness  would 
never  have  been  thought  of." 

A  score  of  conversations  had  in  the 
meantime  been  turned  loose  on  the  sub- 
ject of  glasses.  Comment  turned  to  the 
number  of  men  in  the  car  who  were 
wearing  glasses — twenty-one  out  of 
thirty.  The  men  discussed  the  reasons  for 
the  greatly  increased  wearing  of  glasses 
over  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Human 
eyesight  and  the  effects  of  strenuous 
modern  life  upon  it  were  thoroughly 
aired  until  the  train  pulled  into  New 
York. 

It  was  brought  out  that  there  were 
more  children  in  the  schools,  and  that 
they  were  spending  more  years  in  school 
than  previously,  with  more  strain  and 
injury  to  eyes  resulting  from  study. 
More  people  than  ever  before  were  en- 
gaged in  closer  tasks  at  office  desks  and 
machines.  The  nervous,  fast-moving 
character  of  modern  life  seemed  to 
affect  the  eyesight.  Food  was  probably 
deficient  in  the  vital  elements  needed  by 
the  nerves  and  tissues  of  the  eye.  The 
abrupt  changes  of  illumination  due  to 
the  general  use  and  misuse  of  electric 
lights  were  cited.  The  tax  of  motion 
pictures  on  eyesight  was  argued.  Some 
one  explained  that  there  was  a  rapidly 
growing  understanding  of  visual  defects 
and  weaknesses,  instead  of  the  neglect 
of  eyes  that  was  so  general  in  the  past. 
Another  cited  the  steady  increase  of 
competent  optical  specialists,  not  only  in 
the  cities  but  in  small  towns. 

Views  were  fired  back  and  forth  in 
lively  fashion,  and  interest  in  the  diplo- 
mat's mishap  and  its  happy  outcome 
drew   a   curious   group   trailing  after 


Scientists  in  the  Wellsvvorth  plant  liave  con- 
tributed largely  during  the  past  tp/enty  years 
to  the  world's  knowleilge  of  how  to  discover 
and  correct  the  errors  in  team  work  of  a  pair 
of  eyes 

him  on  the  train's  arrival  to  see  him 
receive  a  small  package  from  the  sta- 
tion-master. 

THE  DIRECTING  BRAINS 
OF  THE  NEW  WIDESPREAD  USE  OP  GLASSES 

It  is  estimated  that  one  person  out  of 
every  four  in  this  country  over  five  years 
of  age  wears  glasses,  and  that  1,704,000 
children  wear  them.  It  is  estimated, 
moreover,  that  two  people  out  of  four 
who  now  wear  glasses  ought  to  have 
their  present  glasses  changed. 

The  present  enormous  prevalence  of 
glasses  and  the  skill  and  exactness  with 
which  eyesight  specialists  everywhere 
are  able  to  discover  and  measure  the 
needs  of  eyes  and  to  provide  the  correc- 
tion could  not  just  have  happened. 

Lodged  in  the  green  hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts stands  an  old  and  important 
fortress.  It  is  a  fortress  of  science  and 
industry.  Its  guns  keep  up  a  heavy  and 
continuous  fire  and  their  range  is  world- 
wide. They  are  interposing  a  vast,  pro- 
tective barrage  of  glass  between  the 
world's  eyes  and  the  destructive  strain 
that  assails  them. 

This  industrial  fortress  is  the  Wells- 
worth  plant.  It  leads  the  world  in  out- 
put of  eye-glass  lenses,  frames,  and 
optical  machinery.  But  the  world  cares 
less  about  who  leads  in  quantity  output 
than  it  does  about  who  leads  the  way  to 
beneficial    discoveries   and  inventions. 


An   histitiitinvnl  Stoijj  AdvertiHcmnit 


Lodged  in  the  green  hills  of  Massachiisctf s,  stands  an  old  fortress  dedicated  to  science  and 

industry — the  W'ellsworth  plant 


That  kind  of  leadership  is  what  I  hope 
to  bring  out  to  readers  just  as  I  saw  it 
and  learned  it.  The  location  of  this 
plant  at  Southbridge  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  its  tasks.  The  skies  above  it 
are  smokeless,  and  every  approach  to 
Southbridge  is  over  roads  that  wind 
past  hemlocks,  pines,  and  mountain 
laurel,  past  rivers  and  glistening  lakes, 
through  luminous  air,  fragrant  with 
leaves  and  bark  and  rugged  earth. 

The  importance  of  this  New  England 
plant  to  the  mentality,  nerves,  and  com- 
fort of  the  world  is  literally  beyond 
computation.  It  has  laid  multitudinous 
tracks  of  clarified  sight  and  perception 
that  penetrate  every  realm  of  recorded 
knowledge.  Reverent  eyes  that  labor  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  genius  toiling 
over  its  manuscripts,  sovcDit.s  scrutiniz- 
ing the  progress  of  their  experiments  in 
the  laboratories — six  out  of  ten  of  all 
these,  and  six  out  of  ten  of  all  eyes  that 
wear  glasses,  are  indebted  for  better 
sight  to  the  American  Optical  Company. 

So  quietly  and  unobtrusively  has  this 
institution  carried  on  its  work  that, 
although  it  was  founded  in  1833,  and 
was  the  first  firm  to  manufacture  spec- 
tacles in  this  country,  the  public  knows 
but  little  about  its  researches  or  its 
momentous  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  machine.  Even  the  spe- 
cialists who  prescribe  and  dispense 
these  lenses  and  frames  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  pairs  each  month  have  been 
kept  so  busy  looking  after  their  cus- 


tomers' needs  that  but  few  of  these 
specialists  have  had  time  to  visit  the 
place  where  their  materials  are  made 
and  to  watch  the  dramatic  production 
of  their  wares.  For  out  of  a  seeming 
welter  of  fire  and  pitch  and. earth,  out 
of  the  red  twilight  of  the  polishing 
rooms,  out  of  an  ordeal  that  has  hugely 
taxed  human  ingenuity,  spring  the 
gleaming,  perfect  lenses  and  the  delicate 
parts  which  support  them  before  the 
eyes. 

This  fascinating  plant  is  the  center 
and  headquarters  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edge of  optics.  It  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  improvement  during  tlie 
last  twenty  years  of  the  knowledge, 
skill,  and  equipment  of  the  profession. 
It  has  enabled  eyesight  specialists  to 
discover  and  correct  the  real  errors  in 
team-work  of  a  pair  of  eyes  to  a  degree 
that  has  at  last  come  very  near  to  per- 
fection. 

"slippers"  axd  "i-orxGiNG  robes"  for 

THIC  EYi:.S 

The  eye  is  the  most  delicate  motor 
apparatus  of  the  human  body,  and  yet 
its  muscles  are  subjected  to  a  degree  of 
abuse  that  no  one  would  think  of  inflict- 
ing even  upon  his  feet. 

When  Nature  rolled  up  her  cosmic 
sleeves  and  made  human  eyes,  she  de- 
signed the  mechanism  and  arranged  its 
delicate  adjustments  for  the  require- 
ments of  primitive  outdoor  life.  Tliat 


kind  of  life  prevailed  on  the  planet  for 
so  many  thousands  of  years  that  the 
abrupt  modern  migration  of  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  desks  and  work-benches 
has  imposed  close-range  tasks  upon  eyes 
for  which  they  are  neither  built  nor 
adapted.  Conditions  of  life  have  under- 
gone great  upheavals,  but  the  eye  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  To 
adapt  the  eye  to  the  strange,  new 
requirements  causes  strain  which,  al- 
though unfelt,  often  ends  in  poor  vision 
and  poor  health.  Optical  science  has 
labored  unremittingly  to  provide  help  in 
this  modern  emergency. 

If  the  normal  eye  tax  upon  the  mys- 
terious force  known  as  nervous  energy 
consumes  one-half  of  the  total  supply, 
then  consider  the  surtax  that  is  levied 
by  incorrect  eyesight.  Even  as  little  as 
one  diopter  of  error  of  eyesight  is  com- 
puted to  cause  a  wastage  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  entire  nervous  energy  of 
the  human  body.  Half  of  the  people  of 
the  country  are  blundering  along  with 
uncorrected  or  improperly  corrected  eye- 
sight, and  are  therefore  wasting  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  nervous  capital. 
It  is  as  if  one  spent  four  dollars  every 
time  one  should  be  spending  three  dol- 
lars. This  wastage  drains  energy  away 
from  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  brain, 
and  from  tlie  entire  muscular  mechan- 
ism. It  causes  a  terrific  amount  of 
fatigue  and  harm,  and  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  headaches.  Its  usurpation  of 
man's  allotted  amount  of  nervous  energy 


In  om-  IniiliUng  alone, 


daylight  lliroiigh  iwu  ami  oiii-lialf  acres  of  glass  illuminates  the 
Krlndlng.  polishing,  and  In.ipectlnR  lenses 


The  pietlominating  colors  on  the  u<ii  l<-benches 
are  crystal  and  gold 

often  causes  neuritis  and  severe  indiges- 
tion and  probably  shortens  life  itself. 

Thus  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
right  pair  of  glasses  is  very  great,  since 
it  restores  the  flow  of  nervous  energy 
into  its  natural  channels.  Digestive  dis- 
turbances, hysteria,  vertigo,  and  St. 
Vitus's  dance  have  often  been  remedied* 
or  relieved  by  glasses. 

New  and  amazing  evidence  of  the 
physiological  benefits  of  correct  eye- 
glasses is  piling  up  every  day.  Epilepsy 
in  its  early  stages  has  been  relieved  and 
diminished  by  proper  glasses. 

We  are  a  neurasthenic  nation  because 
■we  don't  know  how  to  relax.  We  put 
slippers  on  our  feet  and  lounging  robes 
on  our  backs  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and 
relaxation,  but  most  of  us  do  nothing  to 
relax  our  eyes  after  the  strain  of  the 
day's  work.  Yet  there  are  "slippers" 
and  "lounging  robes"  for  the  eyes,  and 
even  eyes  free  from  serious  optical  error 
are  learning  the  value  of  occasionally 
wearing  "comfort  glasses"  to  rest  them. 

FBOM  p;mpi:kor  xkko 

TO  GEORGE  VV.  WEI.I.S 

As  far  back  as  ancient  Babylon  and 
China  it  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  man- 
kind that  eyesight  might  perhaps  be 
aided  by  artificial  means;  and  from  that 
time  on  students  of  natural  sciences 
have  little  by  little  been  digging  out  of 
the  unknown  and  piecing  together  stray 
fragments  of  the  science  of  optics  and 
the  art  of  spectacle-making.  Emperor 
Nero,  who  was  near-sighted,  watched  his 
gladiators  through  an  emerald,  and  thus 
originated  the  lorgnette.  Roger  Bacon, 
"father  of  .science,"  was  the  first  to  de- 
frrrlbe  convex  lenses,  but  to  his  religions 
contemporaries  it  was  but  the  jargon  of 


•'hlacl;  niiu'^ic."  A  Floronlinp  nainod 
irArniali,  who  died  in  1317,  is  believed 
to  have  invented  spectacles.  Several 
years  later  Galileo  laid  down  conmion 
rules  for  finding  the  focal  length  of  sin- 
gle lenses;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered 
the  refraction  of  light  through  prisms; 
Benjamin  Franklin  invented  the  first 
crude  bifocal  spectacles. 

And  destiny  singled  out  another 
American  in  whom  to  embody  great 
foresight  and  in  whom  to  muster  the 
energy  required  to  assemble  all  existing 
knowledge  of  optics  and  apply  it  to  lens- 
making,  to  organize  the  accumulated 
mass  of  fact  and  theory,  and  to  combine 
it  with  the  modern  idea  of  quantity  pro- 
duction. His  name  was  George  W. 
Wells. 

Wells  perceived  that  quantity  produc- 
( ion  was  imperative  if  the  benefits  of 
optical  science  were  ever  to  be  exten- 
sively conferred  upon  mankind.  He  also 
realized  that  the  principles  of  quantity 
production  must  he  employed  in  a  way 
that  would  not  diminish  but  would 
heighten  precision  and  exactitude  of 
manufacture.  A  man  was  required  who 
was  aware  of  the  primitive  state  of  opti- 
cal science,  and  who  would  do  his  ut- 
most to  advance  it.  And  just  as  critical 
hours  in  history  have  always  produced 
the  man  to  meet  the  needs,  so  this 
period  of  optical  history  produced  its 
man  of  the  hour,  George  W.  Wells. 
What  he  did  was  to  harmonize  optical 
science  with  quantity  production  when 
the  application  of  quantity  production 
might  easily  have  caused  a  dangerous 
discord. 

In  1864,  having  been  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  physical  unfitness  for  service  in 
the  Civil  War,  he  went  to  Southbridge 
and  became  one  of  the  eleven  employees 
in  an  optical  shop,  where,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  companions,  he  was  the  first 
boy  to  take  up  the  spectacle-maker's  art 
without  having  served  the  usual  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years.  One  year  suf- 
ficed, and  thenceforth  he  devoted  him- 
self with  resourcefulness  and  vigor  to 
designing  spectacle-making  tools,  dies, 
and  machinery.  In  1869  he  and  his 
brother  determined  to  enter  the  optical 
business  for  themselves.  Wells  became 
secretary  of  the  new  enterprise,  which 
was  called  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany. 

And  now  strange  and  surprising 
things  began  to  happen.  Heretofore  a 
spectacle-maker  had  ground  his  own 
lenses  and  made  the  entire  frame.  It 


I  Duridtd  lieri!  ill  183.'i,  It  was  the  first  film  to 
iiianiifactuic  spectacles  in  this  country 
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Six  out  of  ten  of  all  eyes  that  wear  glas.ses 
are  indetjted  for  Ijetter  sight  to  the  researches 
of  these  laboratories 


was  a  slow  and  laborious  manual  proc- 
ess. The  first  optical  machine  tools  had 
been  invented  in  France,  and  had  been 
made  practical  in  England,  but  it  re- 
mained for  America,  under  the  impetus 
generated  by  George  W.  Wells,  to  make 
them  effective  to  benefit  the  masses. 

The  Wells  idea  meant  specialization. 
And  by  degrees  each  worker  was  given 
the  one  special  task  that  he  could  per- 
form the  best.  Thus  the  industry  ac- 
quired speed  and  marvelous  accuracy. 
Hand,  work  gave  way  to  accurate  and 
standardized  machine  work.  There  were 
no  machines  in  existence  to  do  much  of 
the  work,  and  so  Wells  had  to  invent 
and  design  a  multitude  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines; and  modern  spectacle-making 
began  to  acquire  an  accomplished  mo- 
mentum that  astounded  its  British 
founders. 

Until  the  time  of  his  death  ten  years 
ago  George  W.  Wells  mingled  almost 
daily  with  his  craftsmen  in  the  shops, 
inspecting  the  machines,  alert  to  im- 
prove every  process.  For  a  long  time  he 
took  an  annual  swing  over  the  country, 
visiting  optical  specialists  and  looking 
after  the  correct  use  of  .his  products. 
His  physical  might  enabled  him  to  work 
almost  incessantly.  He  left  nothing  to 
chance.  When  he  set  his  three  sons  to 
work  in  the  shops,  he  told  them  that 
they  could  expect  no  favors,  but  that 
they  would  have  to  make  their  way 
solely  by  their  own  merits.  To-day 
those  three  sons — Channing  M.  Wells, 
Albert  B.  Wells,  and  J.  Cheney  Wells- 
are  directing  the  business  and  carrying 
out  the  ideals  of  the  founder. 

But  the  American  genius  for  quantity 
production  does  not  alone  account  for 


the  pre-eminent  world  position  of  the 
American  Optical  Company.  That  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  genius  of 
George  W.  Wells  for  combining  with  the 
principles  of  unerring  quantity  produc- 
tion the  most  searching  and  scholarly  of 
scientific  research. 

KOYAI.  SOCIETY  INSPIRES  WELLS  TO 
ASSEMBLE  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTISTS 

He  had  long  admired  the  courageous 
and  brilliant  pursuits  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  was  a  fascinated 
student  of  this,  the  oldest  scientific 
society  in  Europe,  which  since  its  found- 
ing in  1660  had  led  the  world  in  im- 
proving natural  knowledge.  In  its  quest 
for  lenses  for  the  relief  of  cataract  the 
Society  had  turned  to  Sir  William 
Crookes,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
responded  with  the  remarkable  glass 
that  bears  his  name. 

Inspired  by  the  Society's  achieve- 
ments, George  W.  Wells,  having  become 
the  world's  greatest  manufacturer  of 
glasses,  adopted  a  policy  thirty  years 
ago  that  has  brought  into  being  a  dis- 
tinguished research  group  known  as  the 
Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff,  wiiose  mem- 
bers have  been  permitted  to  spend 
profits  without  stint  to  gain  knowledge 
and  apply  it  to  the  correction  and  relief 
of  eyes. 

England,  which  once  led  the  world  in 
this  branch  of  optics,  yielded  with  ap- 
propriate deference  to  the  Avizards  of 
Wellsworth.  England  has  produced 
many  optical  scientists  since  Sir  Thomas 
Young,  discoverer  of  astigmatism  and 
the  first  to  prove  that  light  is  a  wave 
vibration,  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Last  October  Dr.  Charles  Sheard,  head 
of  the  Ocular  Division  of  the  Wellsworth 
Scientific  Staff,  appeared  before  the  Im- 
perial College  and  delivered  the  Sir 
Thomas  Young  Memorial  Lecture — the 
fourth  lecture  in  fifteen  years.  He  was 
the  first  American  interested  in  physio- 
logical optics  to  receive  this  highest  of 
honors  that  the  British  Optical  Society 
can  bestow. 

Sheard  joined  the  Wellsworth  Scientific 
Staff  after  he  had 
made  his  course 
in  optics  at  Ohio 
State  University  fa- 
mous. Volume  after 
volume  of  distin- 
guished treatises 
liave  come  from  his 
pen.  He  has  devoted 
himself  vigorously 
and  resourcefully  to 
helping  vision  spe- 
cialists to  amplify  f 
their  technique. 
The  "Journal  of 
Physiological  Op- 
tics," published  r 
quarterly  by  th. 
American  Optical 
Company,  embodies 
tlie  illuminating 
record  of  his  stud- 
ies and  is  eagerly 
consulted  by  luiu- 
(Ireds  of  oculists. 


George    W.    Wells — the   dii-ecting    brain  tliat 
founded    and    guided    this    evolution    of  the 
science  and  art  of  fitting  defective  eyes  with 
proper  lenses  and  their  frnnirs 

Sheard  is  most  famous  for  his  dy- 
namic ocular  tests,  and  for  laying  down 
methods  to  disco\'er  wliether  a  pair  of 
eyes  work  togetlier  in  comfort,  and 
whether  they  can  economically  and 
efficiently  carry  on  the  function  of  see- 
ing. He  is  the  author  of  the  only  book 
originally  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  physiological  optics.  He  has 
written  another  book  on  ocular  accom- 
modation. He  has  gone  deeply  into  the 
nervous  innervations  which  cause  the 
eyes  of  many  children  to  be  as  old  at 
the  age  of  four  or  five  as  eyes  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  or  fifty. 

The  placard  of  letters  used  by  the 
optical  profession  to  test  eyes  was  de- 
veloped in  1862  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  and  has  been  accepted  ever 
since,  but  Sheard  has  disclosed  some 
serious  defects,  and  has  developed  up- 
to-date  improvements.  At  the  moment 
he  is  also  developing  important  new 
trial  frames  used  in  ocular  examinations 
in  co-operation  with  other  members  of 
the  Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff. 


 I   Wellsworth  I'aiU,  wln're  lenses 
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Seven  years  ago  the  only  part  of  most 
lenses  that  was  fairly  right  was  a  spot 
near  the  center.  Science  had  striven  for 
years  to  perfect  the  center  and  improve 
the  outer  areas — a  baflling  job  in  higher 
mathematics.  It  remained  for  Edgar 
Tillyer,  of  the  Wellsworth  Scientific 
Staff,  to  attain  the  goal.  It  took  him 
three  years  to  complete  the  calculations 
of  better  lens  curves  in  all  possible  com- 
binations, and  now  millions  of  the  new 
lenses  are  being  produced  with  "effec- 
live  power"  to  take  the  place  of  inferior 
old-style  lenses. 

Tillyer  designed  belter  periscopes  for 
submarines  and  developed  the  gun-sights 
for  the  French  37's.  He  is  the  man  who 
made  the  bombing  calculations  for  air- 
planes. At  the  United  States  Naval  Ob- 
servatory he  computed  the  curves  for 
new  telescope  lenses;  it  took  him  six 
hundred  days  to  reduce  one  lens  alone 
to  its  correct  formula. 

His  contributions  to  the  invention  of 
the  lensometer,  just  completed,  provides 
optical  specialists  with  an  instrument 
of  surpassing  value.  It  is  the  world's 
first  perfect  lens-measuring  instrument. 
It  detects  and  discloses  the  minutest 
deviations  from  the  perfect  lens  power 
prescribed. 

RESEARCH  BRINGS  EYE  COMFORT 

At  heavy  expense  the  Wellsworth 
Scientific  Staff  developed  a  set  of  master 
lenses  for  testing  eyes  which  has  been 
certified  to  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Not  only  have  these 
scientists  created  this  standard  of  trial 
lenses,  but  they  can  duplicate  that  set 
to  its  own  accuracy,  an  accuracy  demon- 
strable down  to  five  one  hundred  thou- 
sandths (5/100,000)  of  a  millimeter— 
and  a  millimeter  is  one  twenty-fifth  of 
an  inch.  There  are  28,000,000  people 
living  to-day  who  have  had  their  eyes 
tested  by  Wellsworth  trial  lenses. 

The  absorptive  glass  developed  by  this 
staff  of  scientists  is  unique.  It  is  the 
most  eflficient  ever  produced,  and  is  an 
improvement  over  the  famous  absorp- 
tive glass  invented 
by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  ultra-vio- 
let rays  and  has 
proved  so  benefi- 
cent in  bringing 
comfort  to  uncom- 
fortable eyes.  The 
American  Optical 
Company  has  its 
own  instruments 
for  the  precise 
measurement  of  ab- 
sorptive power  of 
lenses,  and  these 
respective  Wells- 
worth lenses  are 
kept  at  identical 
absorptive  points  in 
order  to  provide  a 
reliable  basis  of 
comparison  of  their 
benefits  to  the  eye. 
uv  ijiodu.v  i  I  There  are  elements 


of  radiant  energy  that  are  "poisonous" 
to  certain  eyes,  and  the  shielding  effects 
of  the  right  absorptive  lenses  have  fas- 
cinated Wellsworth  research  men.  They 
have  likewise  developed  a  tremendously 
hard  and  tempered  glass  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workers'  eyes  against  flying 
chips  of  metal. 

The  researches,  inventions,  and  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  American  Optical 
Company  cannot  begin  to  be  recorded  in 
terms  of  only  the  individual  efforts  of 
Wells,  Sheard,  and  Tillyer.  To  these 
names  must  be  added  Wrighton,  Styll, 
Parsons,  Clancy,  Schumacher,  Hill,  and 
Maynard — all  outstanding  e\perts  in 
their  various  fields. 

Continuous  pains  are  taken  by  the 
management  to  make  each  worker  in  the 
plants  think  of  himself  as  a  potential 
inventor;  and  inventions  of  valuable 
merit  have  often  originated  at  the  work- 
ers' benches. 

NO  LOXGKR  DEPENDS  ON  FOREIGN  SCPPLIES 

Up  until  five  years  ago  the  raw  glass 
used  for  Wellsworth  lenses  was  all  sup- 
plied by  a  great  firm  of  ophthalmic-glass 
makers  in  England.  Only  this  famous 
glass  plant  could  be  depended  upon  to 
provide  the  quality  of  raw  material 
needed.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
naturally  cut  off  the  supply,  and  the 
Wellsworth  staff  promptly  decided  that 
no  such  stoppage  of  supplies,  if  prevent- 
able, should  ever  occur  again.  They  be- 
gan a  long  programme  of  experimental 
work  with  the  glassmakers  in  this  coun- 
try, which  resulted  in  the  production  of 
a  highly  perfected  optical  glass. 

Lensdale  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in 
which  Wellsworth  lenses  are  produced; 
and  here  is  carried  a  supply  of  1,500,000 
pounds  of  raw  glass  at  a  time.  It  is 
molded  in  1,600  degrees  of  oven  heat, 
whence  it  is  conducted  through  a  suc- 
cession of  processes,  many  of  which  are 
unique. 

Having  inaugurated  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  lenses,  the  American  Optical 
Company  has  had  to  invent  practically 
all  the  modern  grinding  methods  it  em- 


ploys, together  with  the  uiacliine.s. 
Rows  of  the  molded  glass  are  afli.xed  to 
the  inside  of  shallow  steel  bowls  and  to 
the  outside  of  similar  bowls.  Some 
bowls  are  tube  shaped.  They  vary  in 
size  and  form  from  that  of  an  Edam 
cheese  to  almost  that  of  an  umbrella 
top,  depending  upon  the  various  degrees 
of  curvature  required  for  the  lenses. 
Each  bowl  revolves  and  sways  in  an- 
other bowl  with  an  eccentric,  double 
motion.  On  long  rows  of  grinding  ma- 
chines filling  a  vast  room  they  present 
a  weird  sight  as  the  gigantic  mechanical 
hands  rub  the  lenses  between  their 
palms.  Where  emery  is  used  as  a  grind- 
ing agent,  it  is  the  finest  that  Turkey 
produces,  and  even  the  process  of  wash- 
ing and  grading  the  emery  had  to  be 
invented  at  Lensdale. 

There  are  70,000  window-panes  in  the 
luminous  building  where  the  finished 
lenses  undergo  their  final  inspections  at 
the  rate  of  1,000,000  pairs  every  month. 


Practically  all  the  mod- 
ern grinding  metliods 
used  at  Lensdale  had  to 
be  invented  "there.  The 
bowls  vary  in  size  and 
form  fi'om  tliat  of  an 
Kdani  cheese  to  almost 
that  of  an  umbrella  top 


The  resourceful  prescription  depart- 
ment is  constantly  being  called  upon  by 
the  profession  for  orders  that  optical 
specialists  are  unable  to  fill.  This  de- 
partment, although  it  carries  1,611  cyl- 
inder tools  in  its  workshops,  is  con- 
stantly compelled  to  invent  new  tools  to 
enable  it  to  fill  the  orders  that  roll  in. 

The  bifocal  department  produces 
enough  different  varieties  of  lenses  to 
make  it  possible  for  optical  specialists 
everywhere  to  prescribe  as  many  as 
60,000  different  combinations.  The  fused 
variety  of  Wellsworth  bifocals  is  treated 
under  electric  heat  of  1,200  degrees,  and 


Edgar  Tillyer.  of  the 
Wellsworth  Scientific 
Stall,  inventor  of  the 
lensometer,  which  de- 
lects and  discloses 
the  minutest  devia- 
tions from  the  perfect 
lens  power  prescribed 


Last  October  Dr.  Charles  Sheard,  of,  the  Wells- 
worth Scientific  Staff,  appeared  before  the 
Imperial  College  of  London  and  delivered  the 
Sir  Thomas  Young  Memorial  Lecture,  He 
was  the  first  American  to  receive  this  highest 
of  honors  that  the  British  Optical  Society  can 
bestow 

in  this  department  there  are  contri- 
vances that  protect  it  against  even 
minute  particles  of  dust  that  might  in- 
terfere with  a  perfect  product. 

Practically  all  of  the  optical  machin- 
ery used  in  England  and  the  continent 
has  been  invented  and  made  by  the 
American  Optical  Company,  which 
manufactures  a  complete  line  of  lens- 
cutting,  drilling,  surfacing,  and  edging 
machines,  some  of  them-  automatic. 

These  machines  are  noted  for  great 
speed,  accuracy,  and  ingenuity.  A  new 
lens-cutting  machine  is  now  being,  de- 
veloped that  will  cut  a  lens  in  any  odd 
shape  required. 

STEEL  GIVES  WAY  TO  GOLD 

George  W.  Wells  held  that  the  best 
lenses  in  the  world  were  comparatively 
useless  unless  they  were  properly  ad- 
justed to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a 
trip  through-  the  great  frame-making 
departments  is  a  revelation  of  painstak- 
ing methods  and'  extraordinary  equip- 
ment. Frames  are  made  for  every  con- 
ceivable facial  structure;  137  different 
styles  of  temples  are  made,  of  which  the 
most  popular  is  the  comfort  cable  tem- 
ple made  of  wire  twisted  around  a  thin 
core  wire. 

The  present  tendency  toward  zylonite, 
or  "tortoise  shell,"  frames  required  the 
invention  of  new  Wellsworth  machinery 
to  handle  the  new  material.  The  diffi- 
culty with  zylonite  was  to  secure  correct 
adjustment  to  the  wearer,  and  this  has 
been  overcome  by  the  Wellsworth  plant 
by  designing  forty  different  bridge  di- 
mensions. 

The  company's  continuous  research  in 
metallurgy  and  alloys  long  ago  made 
steel  spectacles  a  thing  of  the  past; 
"white  metal,"  a  new  alloy,  took  their 
place;  and  then  gold  and  gold-filled 
frames  were  popularized  by  the  com- 
pany's labors.  Green  gold  and  white 
gold  have  been  added  to  the  extensive 
line.  The  company  has  ushered  the 
spectacle- wearing  world  from  the  age  of 
steel  to  the  age  of  gold,  and  its  inveu- 
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Wellsworth  scientists  studying  and  testing  a  new  type  of  lens 


tories  show  a  half  million  dollars'  worth 
or  more  of  gold  in  its  vaults  at  one 
time,  received  from  the  United  States 
Mint  in  the  form  of  bars  and  $20  gold 
pieces. 

A  multitude  of  astonishing  machines 
and  intriguing  processes  contribute 
their  transformations  to  the  materials 
employed  before  the  countless  little  as- 
sor.tments  of  parts  reach  the  workmen 
who  assemble  them.  A  few  random  im- 
pressions will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
novelty  and  ingenuity  of  machines  and 
methods. 

The  company's  gold-filled  frames,  for 
example,  are  the  result  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped and  remarkable  process.  Be- 
tween the  bar  of  gold  alloy  and  its  core 
is  placed  a  third  metal,  all  of  the  same 
ductility,  so  that  they  cannot  pull  apart 
and  so  that  when  drawn  down  to  even 
the  thinness  of  a  pin  the  three  metals 
maintain  the  same  relative  thicknesses. 
Thus  the  original  bar,  a  foot  in  length 
and  a  trifle  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  sometimes  drawn  into  as 
much  as  five  and  one-half  miles  of  wire 
destined  for  spectacle  frames. 

Through  the  roaring  batteries  of 
bridge-reducing  machines,  lubricated  by 
their  continuous  geysers  of  sperm  oil, 
sweeps  the  precious  yellow  metal.  It 
emerges  from  the  automatic  temple  re- 
ducing machines  a  marvel  of  flexibility. 
The  diminutive  hanmiers  of  the  auto- 
7natic  peening  machines  are  the  utter 
opposites  of  the  denfening  automatics 
r..scd  on  steel  girders;  tliese  minute  liani- 
uicrs  operate  with  only  the  faintest 
whisper  of  a  sound;  and  one  Wellsworth 
inventor  has  devoted  himself  for  twenty- 
six  years  entirely  to  the  development 
and  improvement  of  these  and  otiier 
amazing  little  hammers.  There  are  un- 
canny little  automatic  saws  that  nip 
through  metal  with  an  accuracy  ad- 
justed to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Sol- 
(ieriniji  is  accomplished  by  sparks  from 
lit  lie  oloclric  "pencils."  One  of  the 
polisliing  processes  is  applied  by  min- 


gling the  delicate  parts  with  little  steel 
balls  in  a  soapy  solution  in  revolving 
tubs.  The  minute  screws  that  go  into 
Wellsworth  frames  come  through  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  a  week,  and  automatic 
screw-drivers  drive  them  into  their 
places. 

A  gambler  out  West  once  wrote  to 
Southbridge  wanting  to  place  an  order 
for  a  pair  of  glasses  containing  lenses 
powerful  enough  to  enable  him  to  see 
through  the  back  of  a  playing-card.  He 
was  willing  to  pay  any  price.  That  is 
a  sample  of  the  inquiries  that  roll  in 
continuously  to  the  special  order  depart- 
ment. A  man  in  New  Orleans  had  a 
false  nose  and  wanted  to  wear  eye- 
glasses; and  Wellsworth  ingenuity 
promptly  designed  and  made  him  a  pair 
equipped  with  a  little  spike  that  entered 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  This  department 
has  designed  special  spectacle  frames 
for  horses  that  are  to  become  high- 
steppers  by  having  prismatic  lenses 
placed  before  their  eyes. 

The  pure  refinements  of  mountings 
and  frames  that  have  been  embodied  in 
Wellsworth  products  have  added  vastly 
to  the  comfort,  stability,  and  correct 
alignment  of  glasses,  thus  enabling  the 
prescribed  lenses  to  do  their  maximum 
work  for  the  human  eye. 

The  company's  expert  metallurgists 
are  sponsors  for  the  metal;  the  physi- 
cists guarantee  correct  lens  curvature 
and  correct  transmission  of  light  rays; 
the  chemists  guard  every  process  that 
touclies  every  class  of  material  in  the 
world.  But  the  chief  niciallurgists, 
physicists,  and  chemists  arc  thinking  of 
what  will  be  done  next,  not  about  wluit 
has  been  accomplished. 

'I'HK  KINAL  CUSiOM-MADIC  I'KODUCT 

The  quick  replacement  of  a  pair  of 
broken  glasses  always  seems  remark- 
able, liiliewise  how  can  these  special- 
ists in  any  town  so  quickly  accomplish 
the  tasks  of  fmal   grinding,  polishin.i;. 

All    I  iislil  iiliniiiil   siorij  AdvcrtincniriU 


trimming,  assembling,  and  mounting  all 
the  parts  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye- 
glasses so  they  come  forth  a  beautiful 
custom-made  article,  fitting  the  owner 
without  a  change? 

The  answer  lies  largely  in  the  historic 
programme  of  the  American  Optical 
Company,,  namely,  to  shoulder  the  whole 
responsibility  of  spectacle-making  with- 
out dependence  upon  outsiders.  It  has 
ever  been  painstakingly  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  lens  manufacturer  must 
realize  that  ophthalmic  lenses  cannot 
fulfill  their  function  unless  they  are  ac- 
curately and  becomingly  held  in  place 
before  the  eyes.  So  it  has  elected  to 
devote  itself  to  the  making  of  each  item 
of  eye-glasses  under  its  own  roofs,  and 
to  co-ordinate  them  all  under  the  careful 
direction  of  its  own  experts. 

Eyesight  specialists  everywhere  are 
thereby  able  to  secure  all  of  their  equip- 
ment, including  optical  machines,  from 
one  authoritative  source,  which  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  speed  and  pre- 
cision of  their  work. 

In  the  quantity  production  of  ophtlial- 
mic  lenses  only  one  side  of  special 
lenses  is  ground,  leaving  the  final  grind- 
ing to  local  eyesight  specialists  after  the 
correct  individual  formula  has  been  ar- 
rived at.  In  like  manner,  the  fitting  of 
the  frame  to  the  individual's  features 
crowns  the  whole  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  frames  and  mountings.  For 
the  right  pair  of  glasses  must  be  the 
custom-made  product  of  the  local  eye- 
sight specialist. 

The  (-normous  \aluo  to  humankind  of 
I  lie  )])lical  lenses,  frames,  ami  mount- 
ings that  bear  the  Wellsworth  stamp  of 
exactitude  is  translated  into  its  final 
terms  of  service  to  the  individual  by  the 
local  profession.  And  the  company's 
manufacturing  efforts  and  research  are 
constantly  focused  upon  pro\iding  eye- 
sight specialists  in  every  locality  with 
the  nu)st  highly  perfected  eciuipment 
that  it  is  possible  for  science  to  produce. 
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GASOLINE  CARS  ON  RAILS 


'\\  /"E  have  heard  recently  of  Henry 
Ford's  "trackless  trolley."  Now 

TT  we  have  the  reverse  develop- 
ment in  transportation — the  gasoline 
car  on  rails.  A  few  years  ago  the  idea 
of  operating  a  motor  truck  on  rails 
would  ha\  e  been  laughed  at,  yet  now  we 
have  gas-propelled  cars  in  city  railway 
service  to  replace  electric  trolley  cars. 

The  illustration  below  shows  two 
gasoline  cars  in  actual  operation  on  the 
streets  of  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

The  excessive  cost  of  operating  the 
heavy  electric  cars  for  a  patronage 
which  has  decreased  considerably  since 
the  war  was  the  deciding  reason  which 
influenced  officials  of  the  Manhattan 
City  and  Interurban  Railway  Company 
into  buying  lighter  equipment.  It  cost 
them  between  forty  and  fifty  cents  per 
mile  to  operate  electric  cars,  and  they 
give  the  public  just  as  good  service  now 
at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  cents  per  mile. 
But  they  gained  more  than  simply  a  re- 
duction in  operating  co.sts  by  installing 
motor  equipment.  They  reduced  their 
number  of  employees,  one  man  operat- 
ing a  car  instead  of  two;  they  elimi- 
nated the  expense  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  power  plant  and  three  sub- 
stations; they  are  able  to  operate  their 
motor  equipment  with  less  noise  and 
less  annoyance  to  the  public;  they  re- 


duced their  cost  of  maintaining  their 
right  of  way,  the  new  equipment  being 
much  lighter  and  less  destructive  to  the 
rails  than  the  heavy  electric  cars;  they 
reduced  the  liability  of  damage  suits  re- 
sulting from  accidents,  which  were  quite 
frequent  when  the  electric  cars  jumped 
the  tracks.  Besides  all  of  these  advan- 
tages this  company  has  done  its  bit 
toward  beautifying  Manhattan  through 
the  removal  of  overhead  trolley  wires 
and  poles  from  the  city  streets. 

When  the  first  snow  of  the  winter  ar- 
rived at  Manhattan,  citizens  were  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  ability  of  the  cars  to  oper- 
ate without  the  use  of  a  snow-plow,  as 
had  been  the  custom  with  the  electric 
cars.  But  all  doubt  was  cleared  away 
when  the  trucks,  with  little  difficulty, 
plowed  through  the  deep  snow,  which 
was  drifted  in  places  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet. 

Another  development  along  this  line 
has  been  in  the  use  of  gasoline  cars  for 
.short  hauls  by  the  railways.  A  number 
of  short-line  railways  have  been  operat- 
ing gasoline  rail  cars  successfully  for 
several  years,  and  this  is  now  securing 
wide  attention  on  the  part  of  officials  of 
many  of  the  large  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

A  gasoline  rail  coach  was  recently  run 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from 
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Why  the  Judge 

Named  a 
Trust  Company 

"T  NAMED  a  trust  company  in  rriy 
X  will,  as  executor  and  trustee  of  my 
estate,"  writes  Judge  W.,  "for  reasons 
which  appealed  to  me  so  strongly  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  them: 

"First:  I  wanted  the  appointment 
of  my  executor  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
not  to  be  upset  by  the  death  of  any 
friend  that  I  might  choose  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  either  before  or  after 
my  demise — the  former  necessitating 
revising  my  will,  the  latter  resulting  in 
the  appointment  by  the  court  of  an 
administrator  of  my  affairs  of  whom  I 
could  know  nothing. 

"Second:  I  desired  the  security  of- 
fered by  the  resources  and  experience 
of  a  trust  company. 

"Third:  I  wanted  the  settling  of  my 
affairs  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and 
under  the  management  of  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  such  work  and 
whose  sole  object  is  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  my  will,  swayed  by 
neither  affection, prejudice  nor  personal 
gain  or  hope  of  it. 

"I  named  a  trust  company  as  execu- 
tor and  trustee  of  my  will,  because  I 
wanted  the  sense  of  security  that  comes 
with  knowing  that  the  provisions  of 
one's  will  surely  will  be  faithfully  and 
efficiently  carried  out." 


Ask  a  Trust  Company 
for  this  Booklet 

Today,  a.sk  a  trust  company 
for  a  copy  of  "Safeguardini; 
Your  Family's  Future," 
which  cxphiins  the  duties  of 
an  executor  and  trustee  ami 
why  you  should  name  a 
trust  company.  If  a  trust 
company  is  not  near  you, 
write  to  the  address  below 
for  a  copy  of  the  booklet. 
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Your  Summer  Trip 

and  Your  Investments 

YOUR  enjoyment  may  be  greater  and  your  fi- 
nancial interests  will  be  better  served  while  you 
are  away  this  summer,  if  your  investments  have  been 
carefully  reviewed  before  you  leave  town. 

Some  other  matters  to  consider  now  are:  the  ex- 
change of  callable  bonds  for  non-callable  bonds;  the 
investment  of  dividends  and  interest  paid  during 
your  absence;  arranging  for  prompt  service  in  in- 
vestment transactions,  and  for  the  sending  of  cur- 
rent investment  information  while  you  are  away. 

In  all  these  matters  our  organization  can  assist  you. 
We  invite  you  to  consult  our  nearest  Office. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  140  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  St. 
Madison  Ave.'&  60th  St. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 
ERIE,  PA. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


READING, PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Guaranty  Company  of  New  York 


GA.SOi;iNK  CARS  ON  UAH^S 
(Coitlinitcd) 
Pliiladelpliia  to  Washington,  a  distance 
of  136  miles.  This  car  maintained  a 
speed  of  33  miles  an  hour  on  the  run. 
It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  41  persons 
and  a  baggage  compartment. 

This  experimental  trip  of  the  gas 
coach  miiQii  impressed  the  railway  men 
wlio  were  given  the  opportunity  of  test- 
ing ils  operation. 

Jfjiilways  arc;  watcliing  wilh  Keen  in 
Icrest  devoiupuiculB  iu  the  gusolinc  mil 


car,  recognizing  that  equipment  of  tliis 
type  offers  an  opportunity  of  better  serv- 
ing tlie  traveling  public  and  at  a  cost 
far  below  that  involved  in  steam  train 
operation. 

Railway  men  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  expensive  part  of  the  railway 
business  is  the  running  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  unprofitable  passenger  service 
on  small  branches  of  main  lines  where 
IrafTic  is  liglit  but  where  the  peoiile  do- 
iiiand  service.  Once  established,  it  is  a 
(lillicnK  I  hill.!;  lor  I  he  railways  to  curtail 


COIVIE  TO 

MINNESOTA 


"The  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 

Waters" 
"\\/'HERE  you  can  enjoy  the 
invigorating  climate — 
where  the  breeze  is  fraught 
with  health  and  new  vigor  for 
you  and  the  kiddies. 

Therfe  are  fighting  muskies, 
gamey  bass,  pike,  crappies  and  other 
varieties  of  fresh  water  fish.  Camp, 
fish,  canoe,  swim,  hike  or  motor 
arnongst  the  delightful  scenery  of 
Minnesota's  ten  thousand  lakes. 
Reduced  summer  tourist  fares  to 
Minnesota  lakes — ask  your  ticket 
agent  about  them. 

Write  today  for  free  literature  and 
information. 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of 
Minnesota  Association 

.1161  East  Sixth  Street 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

When  you  write,  indicate  kind  of 
information  desired: 
General  Vacations 
Canoe  Trips 
Permanent  Summer 
Home  Sites 


such  service,  evenithougli  it  be  unprofit- 
able. 

With  recent  improvements  in  the  gaso- 
line rail  car  before  them,  railway  execu- 
tives are  alive  to  the  situation  and  are 
now  genuinely  interested  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  rail  car  as  a  solution  to 
tlie  problem  of  being  forced  to  operate 
passenger  trains  where  business  does 
not  justify  doing  so.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  rail  car,  because  of  its 
light  weight  and  low  first  cost,  coupled 
with  simplicity  in  operation  and  main- 
tenance, is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 
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KILLING  OFF  THE  KILLERS 

BY  PAUL  A.  WESTERBERG 

UxcLE  Sam  is  killing  off  the  killers — 
which  is  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  obliged  to  wage  persis 
tent  and  aggressive  war  against  tlie 
predatory  animals  in  defense  of  the  wild 
animal  life  of  National  Park  and  Na- 
tional Forest  and  of  the  herds  of  the 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen.  More  than 
150,000  wolves,  coyotes,  bobcats,  lynx, 
mountain  lions,  and  "killer"  bears  have 
been  killed  in  the  six  years  since  this 
warfare  began. 

Yet  the  beasts  of  prey  persist,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  hand  of  every  man 
is  against  them  night  and  day,  year  in 
and  year  out.  The  coyote  is  even  widen- 
ing its  range.  Nobody  knows  just  why 
the  coyote  howls  at  night.  As  good  a 
guess  as  any  is  that  it  is  his  way  of 
notifying  civilized  man  that  he  is  still 
on  the  job  and  intends  to  stay,  in  spite 
of  the  rifle,  trap,  and  poison.  Every  one 
who  has  heard  the  coyote  give  voice  at 
night  knows  that  a  large  part  of  the 
weird  performance  strikingly  resembles 
mocking  laughter. 

Government  hunters  in  the  last  six- 
years  have  killed  with  trap  and  gun 
156,150  wild  animals  that  roamed  the 
Western  ranges  and  preyed  on  live 
stock.  The  campaign  against  these  ani- 
mals was  begun  by  the  Government  in 
1915,  and  now  all  the  States  except 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota 
are  co-operating. 

The  list  includes  406  bears,  17,842 
bobcats  and  lynx,  133,604  coyotes,  668 
mountain  lions,  and  3,630  wolves.  The 
total  shows  the  number  of  scalps  taken: 
it  does  not  include  the  large  number  of 
animals  killed  by  poison.  The  figures 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  those  ani- 
mals, too,  were  in  the  list.  Many  poi- 
soned animals  are  never  found. 

THEIR  DESTRrCTIVE:XESS 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1921  the  total 
number  of  predatory  animals  killed  was 
27,637.  classified  as  follows:  128  moun- 
tain lions,  549  wolves,  89  bears,  2,468 
bobcats  and  lynx,  24,258  coyotes. 

The  average  destruction  of  these  ani- 
mals is  estimated  to  have  been  for  eacii 
wolf  and  mountain  lion  about  $1,000 
worth  of  live  stock ;  each  coyote  and 
bobcat,  $50  worth;  and  each  stock-kill- 
ing bear,  $500  worth.  In  view  of  thesf 
estimates,  an  idea  is  obtained  of  the 
tremendous  figure  averted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's skilled  hunters.  These  figures 
are  averages;  in  some  cases,  notably  the 
Custer  wolf  (Custer,  South  Dakota),  the 
depredations  of  individual  predatory 
animals  have  reached  much  higher 
figures.  The  Custer  wolf  is  estimated 
fo  have  killed  at  least  .?25,000  worth  of 
cattle  before  it  was  disposed  of  not  long 
ago. 

The  figures  given  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment's activities  along  this  line  in 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  During  the  six  years'  cam- 
paign more  predatory  animals  were  killed 
in   Nfvji'!?)    tl.^n    in    any   rithf-r  State, 
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largely  because  that  State  was  the  first 
to  conduct  a  co-operative  cailipaign  with 
tlie  Government,  starting  in  1916.  The 
total  killed  in  Nevada,  not  including 
animals  poisoned,  is  put  at  32,068.  Utah 
comes  second,  with  21,712;  Texas  third, 
with  18,602;  Idaho  fourth,  with  16,018; 
Oregon  fifth,  with  12, .524;  and  Washing- 
ton sixth,  with  10,015. 

Texas  leads  the  sixteen  States  in  num- 
ber of  wolves  disposed  of,  the  total  be- 
ing 1,.566  during  the  six  years' campaign, 
or  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  wolves  killed  in  nil  sixteen 
States.  Wyoming  ranks  second  in  num- 
ber of  wolves  killed,  with  480;  New 
Mexico  third,  with  441;  Montana  fourth, 


with  339;  Arizona  fifth,  with  183;  and 
Utah  sixth,  with  170. 

In  the  number  of  coyotes  wliose  scalps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government 
hunters  and  in  co-operative  campaigns, 
Nevada  leads,  with  27,173;  Utah  second, 
with  18,767;  Texas  third,  with  14.830; 
Idaho  fourth,  with  14,454;  Oregon  fifth, 
with  10,351;  and  Washington  sixth,  with 
9,631. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  account-  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
mountain  lions  killed,  their  totals  being 
255  and  170,  respectively.  In  Utah  71 
mountain  lions  were  killed;  in  Oregon, 
43;  in  Colorado,  36;  in  California,  29; 
and  in  Nevada,  24. 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


The  HOMESTEAD  i» 

Maine 

Oi>en3  June  19.  Illustrated  folder.  Address 
M.  F.  HAZELL,  416  W.  Vm  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


-*  Visit  - 

BAR  HARBOR 

r»This  Season,  < 

THE 

VACATION  LAND 

Combining  Ocean, 
Lake,  Mountain  and 
Country  Scenery  in 
Unsurpassed  Beauty 

Excellent  automobile  roads, 
winding  trails,  mountain 
climbs,  bridle  paths  and 
the  world  -  famous 

Lafayette 
National 
Park 

A  Wonderland  in  Itself 

Outdoor    sports  afforded 

under  ideal  conditions. 
Golf,    Tennis,  Yachting, 
Semi-Pro.  Baseball, 
Swimming,  etc. 

W  rite  now  for  prices  and  ac- 
cotiimodations.     Ask  for 
jrrofusely  illustrated 
booklet. 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


YORKCAMPSi 

.  L»5\vi8  V'oik,  Prop. 
FiiriioiiM  Ptan^elfty  ro^ion  lit^art  of  inoniitiiitiH 
(:i(;iiiu  Isiki!.  IjOK  (^al)iiiH,  hatliH,  o|)«ii  HreH, 
(iMitral  (Imiii^-ioom.  (iarai'B,  nolf  iiwir  by, 
iioatiii^,  batliiiii;,  MHliiiif^.  riuuh  ve^etabluu, 
t>oiiliry,  milk,  liooklnt. 

THE  BEECHES 

I'AKfS  HIM.,  MAINK.  A  quiot,  ra«t- 
tnl  {fhu:M  to  HiHMid  IIh!  HUMMiiiT.  tl  tfiileH  from 
I'iiluiid.  Hame  White  Mouiitaiii  Hc^nicry 
Coiuitrv  cliihin  village  j<  mile  diHl:iiil 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

T»  •      Wabi  Koii  Camp 

imaS^ami      fj^ke  Timagan.i 
3  Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  n  itli  every 
comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million 
acres  virgin  forest— 1,503  lakes.  Won- 
derful nsliing.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
and  Launches.  Bathing,  Tramping.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklels. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  Timasami  P.  0.,  Northern  Ontario,  Can. 


Birchcroft 


Port  Lome  (Box  46), 
Annapolis  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
On  beautiful  Bay  of  Fundy  shore.  Always 
cool. Delightful  surroundings. Excellent  table. 
Comfortable  rooms.  Batliiug,  fisUiug,  tennis. 


COLORADO 


WHEN  You  Think  of  a  Cool  and 
Comfortable  Vacation — Consider 
Denver's  largest  and  best  furnished  hotel 

The  Shirley-Savoy 

Moderate  Prices^  Centrally  located. 

Write  for  desired  information. 


CONNECTICUT 


Delightful  Boarding  House  ^^Sf,*lJ.''' 

Open  all  year.  Annex  and  Cottages  open 
summer.  Meals  at  main  house.  Near  golf 
links,  library,  church.  Home  comforts,  excel- 
lent food.  Apply  C.  E.  Brown,  Crissey  Place. 


EUROPE 


rJinKii>-/tU  Well-known  West 
LainDUrgn     End  Boarding Estab- 


59  M 


anor  Place 


lishuient.  Miss  Slight 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD 


THE 
PINES 

COTUIT,  MASS. 

Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  Iileal 
place  for  summer. Own  garden. CD. Crawford. 


ABERDEEN 
HALL 


CAPE  COD 

HYANNIS.  MA.SS. 

Beantifully  situated  on  Nantiicket  Sound ; 
unexcelled  boating  and  bathing ;  tennis  courts 
and  golf  links.  House  modern  and  cuisine  first 
claSM.  Write  for  booklet  to  F.  Warren  Bliss, 
P.  O.  Box  186,  Ea.st  Providence. R. I., until  .June 
1,  thereafter  Aberdeen  Hall,  Hyannia,  Mass. 


BREEZY  KNOLL  INN 

ON   I.AKE  PONTOO.SUC 
The  most   beautiful  lake  in  the 
lierksliires.  Variety  of  recreations,  e.\- 
cellent  table.  Moderate  rates.  Booklet. 

L.  M.  ROCKWELL,  PittsHeld,  Mass. 

Rock  Ridge  Hall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (g^^^'^J 

I'Mne  location.  Hot  .and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Home  private  l)aths. 
Many  i^omfortably  furnished  rooms  for  ijei\- 
frid  M,v\  Large,  l)rcezy,  screened  piaz/.a. 
Kern  room,  " Crow's  nest"  outlook.  Casino 
(separate buildingjwith  playrooniforcliildren. 
Teimis,  (n'oiiuet.  !*leasant  forest  walks  and 
country  drives.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  fresh 
eggs,  chickens.  Rates        18,  -'1.  2.5  a  week. 

N  10  VV   J  K  It  S  K  Y 
The  Parsons  Summer  School 
and  (lump 

K.H»<>X  rellK,  N..T.  h'or  children  under  14, 
Hcaltliy  and  beautiful  envM.mmi-iit,  nulcH 
from  Ni'w  V(M  k.    IFnnsniil  ciirc  and  training. 
Address  H.  tiRACE  PARSONS. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The  SOUTHLAND  BEACH 

Attractive  cottiige,  excellent  meals,  in  exclu- 
sive Atlantic  City  home.  Near  Ambassador. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KIM  BALI.  I.AKE 
near  the  White  Mountains 

The  place  yotiVe  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  where  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self— boating,  bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
around  the  cami>-fire.  Private  cabins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  15th  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 

FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  hoosekeeping  and  non-bousekeeping 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
aipiaplaning,  saddle-horses,  dancing. 
Write  for  illustrnted  booklet. 
J.  THOMAS  KUSSELt,,  Prop. 
Hotel  Weylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  54tli  St. 
Plaza  3(142.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  Hotel  Russell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Near  to  Nature's  Heart 

DEXTER 
R-IC  HARDS 
HALL 

The  Bird  Village  Inn 

Meriden,  N.  H. 

Altitude  1,000  feet.  Best  of  farm  and 
country  produce.  Home  cooking.  Rates 
moderate.  Limited  accommodations. 
Apply  early.      ,1.  F.  CANN,  Mgr. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7a<l  St.,  tlii  ouKli 
to  7I»t  St.,  New  York 

3(10  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  T2d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
retinement  coniliined  with  moderate 
rales.    Send  for  illustrated  booldet.l. 


—While  in  New  York— | 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to   stay  — 

Sinijle  room.'!,  iixe  of  IkiIIi,  SI. ■'>(>&  S:' 
Unite,  jxirlor,  tiedrooni  imd  bath,  for 

H  t  &  mr,  dailii 
Parlor,  2  liedroom.i  and  bath.  I  or 
persons,  HH  &  f>7  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANOEMKNTS  KOR 
AUI'OMOliILK  PARTIES 

HOTEL GLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St.,  New  York  City 


/•>•«•  sli-ns  onll/fioiii  nnuohrail  Siilornn  Sl„ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Hotel  Websteri 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  tlie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  coat. 
Itates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


HOTEL  JUDSON 

adjoining  Judgon  Memorial  Church.  Itomi 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  SS.Sd  per  ii.i 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  wecUs 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


HOYLES 

369  West  73cl  Street,  New  York 

with  an  atmosphere  of  home  and  an  excellent 
table.  Rates  i>er  week  $20  and  up.  Central 
location  and  best  of  transportation. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Burnham  Cottage  Settlement,  Essex- 
on-Lake  Chainplain,  otters  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  shore«in  a  locality 
witii  a  remarkable  record  for  Tiealthfuhiess. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  The  boating  is  safe,thereare 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  easily  ac<  es.'*- 
ible.  Ref.  required.  For  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodging  address  Miss  Maroaket 
Fuller,  Club  Mgr.,  17(i  K.  72d  St.,  New  York. 

For  particulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
write  ,lohn  B.  Burnham,  JSS  B'way.New  Vorlc. 


KEENE  VALLEY  INN,  Keene 
A'alley.  N.  Y.  Altitude  1,200  ft.  Mtn. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capacity  1.50.  S18 
week  up.  Illus.  booklet.  W.  w.  Black,  Pro|>. 


Adirondack  Mts.  Tamarack  Inn.  in 
beautiful  Keene  Valley.  Rest,  good 
food,  vegetables  from  our  own  garden.  Cileau 
and  well-ventilated  rooms.  Bath.  Bathing, 
dancing,  fishing,  hunting,  mt.  climbing,  mov- 
ing pictures  and  other  attractions.  Terms 
,<fl5  to  $21.  Garage.  Write  George  R.  Dibble. 


HURRICANE  LODGE  oo«a«e, 

IN  THE  ADIRONDUCKS 
"J!^       '''1^  Hurriciiie.  Essei  Co..  H.  V 

"''^aft  Comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 

m^^r^  tude  1,800  feet.  Extensive 

VJ^Js^  verandas  overlooking  Keene 
^CtJr^XT"  Valley.  Trout  fishing.  Camp- 
^Ci^^--^  iiig.  S\^-iu^ning  pool.  Golf 
links :  mile  course  !l  well  keiit  greens.  Tennis 
and  cvoipiet.  Kresli  vegetables.  Fine  dairy. 
FuvuIhIiciI  cottages,  all  improvements.  Se|)- 
arate  nuife.H  atid  single  rooms.  Open  from  .lune 
loth  to  October  Ist.  Address  until  May  Ist  K. 
Belknap,  (ill!  Clarendon  St..  SyraiMise.  N.  Y. 


CAMP  DRIFTWOOD 

Adirondacks— Indian  Lake 

Furnished  cottages,  on  lake  shore,  running 
water,  3  and  4  rooms,  ac(U)unnodate  4  and  (> 
peoi>le.  Sanitary  improvements  in  each  cot- 
tage. Beautiful  scenery,  primitive  surround- 
ings, refined  guests.  Altitude  1,8(HI  ft.  Boating, 
batliiug,  fishing,  mountain  climbmg.  cam|>- 
fires  at  night.  Hue  drinking  water,  garages. 
Season  ,Iune  1st  to  Oct.  1st.  Booklet. 

GEORGE  PURDUE 
CAMP  DRIFTWOOD,  INDIAN  LAKE.  N.Y. 
Homo aildre8a,15  Hillyer  St., East  Orauge.N.J. 


Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  Sacandairn 

A  1)1  KONDACKS  '""'P  '<"' 

the  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  sur- 
louudings.  Good  table.  Large  living-ball 
c;otfages  and  tents  for  sleepnig.  B(>ats  and 
canoes  Itlai  k  fisbiug.  Hikes  mto  the 
woods.  Ni>.;litH  aroiM.d  the  camp-fire.  Every- 
thing conilo.lable  and  homelike.  Chas  T. 
\\V\\'.K   L:llvf   l'lc:w;iMl    ll  iiiiillon  Co.,  N.Y, 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW  YORK 


CAMP  INKOWA 

Greenwood  Lake 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Youat  women  orer  18  years  of  afe) 

»  mile  lake.  4.i  tuilea  from  New  York  (Jity. 
StHift.  elevation.  Horseback  riding,  teuiiia, 
swtiniiiiiig,  canoeing,  liikint^.  camp-fires, 
atliletica;  expert  iuatructors.  Dancing. 

INKOWA  HOUSE 

Men  and  women  gaests 

All  of  the  outdoor  activities  of  Cauip 
Inkowa,  but  with  the  comforts  ancf 
luxuries  of  a  modem  clubhouse.  Rates 
tuoilerate.  References  required.  Book- 
let.-i  uiHju  application  to 

CAMP  INKOWA  or  INKOWA  HOUSE 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Kctti  (DarDcns  iJnii 

KEW  G.\RDENS.  LOXGISL.\XD,  X  T. 
18  minntea  from  Penn  Station,  New  York 
Gtj.    Residential  American  Plan  Hotel. 

In  the  country  convenient  to  all  parts  of 
tlie  city.  Wonderful  for  the  "  kiddies." 

Radio  Concerts 
Golf— Ri<li  UK— l>aiicinK— Tennis 

rXDEn  KNOTT  M-\XAGEMEST 

Geo.  H.  Wartman.  Resident  Manager 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

OKIKNT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

ieat  hx-ation  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
cod  and  cleanliness.  Water  si>ort3.  Tennis, 
llu^trated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDon.sell.  Prop. 


i<^W  would  you  like  to  Hvefor  2or  3  w  eeks  or 
oonths.  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  laud 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Vhere  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
f  the  (-onveniences  of  home.  Wliere  the  breeze 
eldom  stops  blowing;  wlieie  boating,  bath- 
ag  au'l  fishing  are  daily  paatimes  and  where 
he  cost  ia  reasonable.   Do  you  know  that 

'OINTO'WOODS,L.I. 

nly  5*'  luiles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place ".' 
wed  iimmries  to  C.  W.  NASH.  Snpt.,  Point  0'  Woods.  L  1. 

1,000  ISLANDS 

The  Playground  of 
The  Great    orth  Country. 

Write 

Hotel  Westminster 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 

rhe  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Tke  Hotel  with  ihe  incomparable  situation 

11  the  <:re9t  of'the  Alle^hanies  in  the  prime- 
al  forest.  '^:Jti*t  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
oles  of  w  onderful  golf :  bathing,  boating, 
uioeing,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager. 


^ocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 
Imerican  Plan.  Moderate  Rates 

Jiffp.renceJt  required 

oif.  tennis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delight- 
ll  trails  for  horseback  riding  and  walking, 
erfef.t  roaris  for  automobiling.  Magnificefit 
ew  f  roin  hotel.  I'eiinsylvaiiia'.s 
jalthfiil  r*^jrt."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
itioiis  be  ina^le  at  once.  H.  A.  H.\LI-, 
an;ig*rr,  Pfx;ono  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 


VERMONT 


"1HKSTKIi,Vt..  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
J  till  siiiiiiner  home.  Cheei-fiil,  large,  airy 
!  orn.H.  pure  wat^r.  bath,  hot  and  cold  :  broad 
az/^.  croijuer,  ttne  roads.  Terms  reasonable, 
•fs.  ♦•xchanged.  The  .MiKSEs  Safiobant, 


Irafton,  Vi^  ^^^^X^il:' 

»e«-n  .M'liintaiii  (./jiintry.    Home  cooking, 
i;"-.  No  children.  Kates  reasonable. 


OLONIAL  INN,  Poultney,  Vt. 

ree  rno-lern  buildings  with  all  iinprove- 
iiU.  hx^aled  in  beautiful  village 
I  f.reen  .>It«.  Kresh  milk,  fruits,  and 
getiiblei  from  (arm.  Attia^^tive  walks  and 
.VfoMiitain  climbing.  Box  (1. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

Health  Resorts  Tours  and  Travel 


Y 

Among  beautiful  Westchester  Hills. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Ideal  for  rest  ami 
recuperation.  Outdoor  sleepinj;,  if  desired. 
Tennis,  dancing,  l>oating  and  hshing.  Milk, 
e^gs  and  vejjetables  from  own  farm.  Spe<nal 
diets.  Medical  attention,  electric  bath  and 
massage.  Special  rates  for  season.  New  York 
office,  m  p:ast  5t>th  St.    Plaza  4973. 


Sanatorium  in  the  Kerkshires.  De- 
lightfully located,  spacious  groiuida,  rooms 
large  and  airy.  Modern  imi)rovement3  ;  ideal 
for  rest  and  relaxation  ;  particular  attention 
paid  to  diets.    The  Ten-aces,  Hinstlale,  Mass. 


INTERPINES 


»» 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Ovei 
if>  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
iiality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
cialty.  Fred.  W.  Senard.  Sr.,  M.I)., 

O  1     1..  l\     II  ....1   V  \- 


fort  and 
superior 

tern  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Sew  ard.  Sr.,  M 
Fred.  W.  Senard,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Goshen.  N.  V 


Country  Board 


Delightful  Place  in  the  HILLS 
OF  NEW  JKRSKY- Private 
L-ake.  Ideal  for  anyone  wishing  complete 
rest.  References  exchanged.  7,611,  Outlook. 


DrkADnFRC  private  home 

DUAIVUCIVO  i„  a  small  Vermont 
town,  convenient  to  church.  libi^ary,  ami 
post  office.  Address  Box  28.  Daiiby.  Vt. 


Apartments 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Attractive  Apartment 

delightfully  situated,  a  short  distance  from 
Harvard  Square,  to  rent  for  the  sunnner, 
fully  furnished.  Living-room  with  fireplace, 
bedrooms,  sleeping-porch,  dining-rooui.  kitch- 
enette and  bath.  Available  from  June  15  to 
Oct.  1.  Janitor  service  and  caf*-.  Address 
Mrs.  S.  0.  Thomas,  5  Craigie  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


2  large,  cool  rooms  and  bath 

kitchenette.  i>iazza.  and  garden.  Maliogany 
furniture.  Windows  north  and  south.  Meals 
sen'ed  on  arrangement  with  janitor.  June  15 
forS  months.  Walker,  120  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


TO  LET— BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

29^  Clinton  Ave.,  7  room.s,  bath,  fur- 
nished corner  ai>artment,  airy,  fine  view,  JO 
uiinutes  to  lower  New  York  by  subway,  also 
to  Coney  Island.  $HM)  rent  per  month  from 
June  to  Octol>er.   Address  KELSFA'. 


Tours  and  Travel 


I 


n  England— 

do  a-s  England  does  !  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiling  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country  ;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  ycottish 
and  Jrish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  Scotland, 

Charm  of  England 

Other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information    free    on  applif-ation. 

John  Fairman,  A^ent 
London  &  North  Western  Railway 
200c  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Special  English  Tour 

to  include 

Famous  Catliedials,  Literary 
Shrines,  Interesting  Al)l)eys, 
Scotcli  and  Englisli  Lakes, 
"  Loriia  Dooiie  and  King 
Arthur  "  Country. 

58  Days  $765 

Party  sail.H  on  Majestic  July  H 
Wrr7e  for  details  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


CRUISE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Direction  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Travel  Department 
From  New  York  Nov.  21st,  1922 

via  tlie  New  palatial 

S.  S.  LACONIA  ^i^r 

Havana,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez 
Canal,  Palestme,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe.  Rates,  $1500 
and  up,  include  shore  excursions  at 
more  than  25  ports  of  call. 

Call,  write  or  phone 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


WICKER  PALESTINE 

TniTDQ  BATTLE  FIELDS 
lUUIVO    PASSION  PLAY 

"  Travel  Free  Fmm.  Worry  " 

INCLUSIVE  COST-$495  TO  $1,285 

Write  to-day  for  19"22  itinernrie.s 

THE  WICKER  TOURS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


THK  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  tlie  Orient  Inres  vi-sitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

'i'lie  quaintest  ami  iiiuat  iiitPieatiiig  of  all 
coiiiitiieH.  Come  while  tlie  old  a^e  ciiatoiuB 
previill.    Write.  nieiitioiiiiiK   "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

CiUH  Tiiifflc  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  ftill  iiiforiiiiittoil 
Rates  for  a  single  room  williool  balli  and  with  3  meals. 
$5  6  ill  cilies  and  popular  resorls,  $4-5  in  the  country 


rAymond-whitcomb 

TOURS  (S  CRUISES 


PERFECT  SUMMER  CRUISE 

TO  NORTH  CAPE 

Iceland,  Midniglit  Sun 
Norwegian  Fjords,  Norway 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium. 

June  28— .S.  S,  "  Osterley  "— 
Rates  $675  up,  New  York 
to  New  York. 


"  All  Europe  "  Tours 

Best  accommodalions,  best 
itineraries,  best  management, 

"  The  Best  in  Travel  " 
Old  glories — New  attractions 
Special  features. 

Write  for  (III r  illiixlniteil  Hndlcli-ls 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  <iLA.S(iO\V   TO    OBAN  >jy 

iiiaitnificeiit  swift  Salouii  Steiiuicr  "Co- 
liiiiiba,"  viewiiiK  tli«  Sliiplmildini?  on  t)ie 
01y(l«,  pussiiiK  lJniiil)aiton  Caxtle  and 
oallini;  eii  route  at  tlie  heautifiil  Clyde 
w  atei  iiic  plines  of  Uiiiiooii  and  KotlieHay, 
tlieiite  by  tlie  famoii.s  Kylej)  of  Kiite, 
Criiiaii  Canal  and  Firtli  of  Lorn. 

2.  OlSAN  TO  STAFFA  AND 
ION  A  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  ISritisli  fsles,  visiting  FiiiKal's  Cave 
ill  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  St.  Coliiniha'a  Sacred 
tsle  of  lona,  with  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
and  tlie  burying  place  of  the  Scottisli 
Kings,  and  i)a8siiig  the  ancient  Castles  of 
Dunollie,  Dnait,  Ardtornish,  Aros,  Miii- 
garry,  and  Gylaii,  al.so  Tobei  more  Hay, 
where  lies  the  Armada  specie  ship. 

3.  OBAN  TO  INA'KKNKSS  via 
beautiful  Loch  Linnhe  ,ind  Loch  Kil, 
passing  the  scenes  of  the  adventures  of 
Alan  Breck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  "  Kidnapped," 
viewing  Gleiicoe,  the  scene  of  the  great 
massacre,  and  calling  at  the  ancient 
little  town  of  Fort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  t)ie  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's higliest  mountain,  tlirougli  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness,  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

If  tliese  totirs  are  not  in  your  itinerary, 
your  visit  to  Europe  i.t  7rasteit—te/t  your 
Trarel  Ayeiit  to  include  titeni,  or  apply 
direct  to 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

*'The  Royal  Route**  Tours 
1 19  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


ENGLISH  I:AI>Y,  student  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Paris  Universities,  qualified 
teaciier,  speaking  Frencli,  German,  Italian 
and  havinjj:  traveled  in  England,  France. 
Switzerland.  Italy,  Germany,  Cape  and 
Egypt,  would  act  as  guide  to  Americans 
visitnig  Euiope.  Address  Box  1088,  Dorland 
Agency,  16  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 


will  be 

given 

an  organizer  of  a  suiall  p:irty.  Establialied  190M. 
Babcock's  Touita.  U  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn, 


C^03IF<>KT,  Culture.  Travel,  in- 
j  eluding  auto  tours  ill  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  British  lales.  Tours  arranged. 
Special  personal  attention  given  each  mem- 
ijer  of  groui>  by  2  gentlewomen  of  15  years* 
experience  in  Kurope.   7,57H,  Outlook. 


EUROPE 

Independent  and  party  travel 
to   Every  European  Country 

.Special  tours  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  Noi  tli  Cape. 
Write  for  Booklet  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


T7„„  O  X.    BelfTi-ade  Lakes,  Me. 

ror  Ivent  T\v<>  new,  attractively 
furiii.shed  buiisalovvs  on  the  shore  of 
Great  Pond.  B  and  7  rooms,  2  baths,  electric 
lights.  Ice,  wood,  rowboat.  For  narticulara 
address  Camp  Runoia,  Belgrade  Lakes,  Me. 

On  Highland  Lake  ''Waf.Ve 

in  foothills  of  Wliite  Jits.,  among  the  pines, 
for  rent,  $4(11)  for  season,  attractive  furnished 
summer  home,  completed  in  lll'JIi  for  o"'nei-'8 
exclusive  use.  For  full  information  address 
NORMAN  H.  LIBBY,  Bridgton,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE 
on  MacMahan  Island  in  Sheepscot  Bay.Me. 

8-room,  2>^-stoi  y  plastered  and  furnished 
cottage,  with  piazza  on  3  sides.  Bathroom 
with  fresh  and  salt  water.  Also  an  adjoining 
1-room  study.  Also  a  2fi-foot  Atlantic  motor- 
boat  with  new  Lathrop  engine.  Price  $J,5IKI. 
ALLEN  JOHNSON.  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


SEAL 


HARBOR, 

TO  LET 


ME. 


Completely  furnished  housekeeping  cottage 
I  known  .as  Bristol  cottage),  electric  lighted. 
4  master's  rooms  "J servants'  rooms,  all  large,  3 
baths,  4  fireplaces.  3|ileiidid  liK-..alion  and  view. 
MKARS  &  KODICK,  Bar  Harlwr,  Me.,  Agts. 
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Real  Estate 


MAINE 


CaiiKlen,  Me.  For  vent,  fully  fiirnislied, 
several  liigli-class  seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now.  Photos,  i)lans,aii(l  full  descri])- 
tion.  .).  R.  PRESCOTT,  Newtonville,  .Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Nantucket,  Mass.  ^l^fA't'S^r' 

Ocean  Iroiitage.  Six  rooms.  S'-5ll  season. 
R.  E.  FARRIER,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  ANTIQUE 

do  yo\i  want  a  home  in  friendly  village  in 
large  weathered  house  liundreas  of  years 
old,  with  low,  beamed  ceilings,  7  fireplaces, 
rooms  with  14  feet  as  their  shorter  dimen- 
.sion,  stately  trees,  about  7  acres,  $8,(11)11? 
Helen  Thurston,  20  Pleasant  St.,  tel.  80,  Rockpart,  Mass. 


17  C„l^  BERKSHIHE  HIT.I.S, 

ror  oaie  wili^iamstown 

Modern  well  bnilt  house,  .5  bedrooms,  hath, 
fireplace,  hot  air,  garage.  Attractive  views 
and  quiet  surroundings.  For  details  apply  to 
S.  G.'i'enney.Real  Estate,  Williamstown, Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Many  Beautiful  Cottages  for  Rent 
White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Address  Kaul, P.  Abbott,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 


For  Rent,  Furnished  Cottages 

Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  White  31ts. 

iocafed  near  hotels  and  18-hole  golf  course. 
Modern.  Full  information,  H.  B.  Flltchek. 


WHITE  MTS..  Kaiiclolph,  N.  H. 
8-room  furnished  cottage,  charmingly 
situated,  all  conveniences.  .).  B.  TAYLOR, 
2U6  Longwood  Road,  K.  P.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Magnificent  location  near  Hotel 
Granli<len,L.ake  Siinapee.N.H. 

Laige  cottage,  furnished  for  housekeeping; 
electric  lighting ;  filled  ice  house,  garage,  ten- 
uis court ;  11  acres  ;  shore  front ;  many  other 
attractions.  J.  R.  Nilsen,  16  W.  90th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KKNT— Summer  Home  near 

Wentworth,  N.  H.  garage ;  ice, 

wood,  garden,  fruit ;  abundant  flow  of  pure 
water  piped  into  house.  Lake  front ;  1,2WI  ft. 
altitude ;  good  fishing  ;  house  fully  furnislied  ; 
4  miles  from  main  hue  B.  &  M.  R.R.  $4.50. 
H.  W.  DOUGHTY,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Comfortable,   Self-Supporting  HOME 

Five  acres  land,  house,  barn,  hen  house,  and 
small  garage,  all  in  good  repair.  In  conntry, 
but  close  to  capital  city  and  State  road  to 
Wliite  Mountains.  $4.()0U. 

F.  A.  AIKEN,  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 

D  ACC  I  AKT  Bungalows,  3, 
SjI^tJiJ  L^r%.M\.M^  4  and  5  furnished 
rooms,  rent  season,  month  or  week ;  1%  hours 
Lackawanna.  1).  O.  Miller,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


r'nni  nnJ  UinU  Fauious  air,  fiuc  watcr  ; 
1,001  ana  nign  Cald«ell  cedars,  near 
tiew  Vol  k.  Fumi.shed  housej  .Iunel.5  to  Sept. 
1.  4  master's  bedrooms,  2  oaths,  large  en- 
closed sleeping-porch,  solarium,  3  fireplaces, 
one  servant's  room  with  bath  ;  garage.  Ka^y 
commuting,  Erie  or  Lackawanna.  $600  for 
season,  or  by  month.  R.  M.  BATTEN,  67 
Gould  Ave.,  Caldwell.  N.  .1.    Tel.  484. 

IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

KOR.  KENT 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bay  head ; 
new,  furnished  6-i'oom  house;  2-car  garage; 
hot  and  cold  water.    Address  6,93!),  Outlook. 

NEW  YORK 


AI)IK0NI>/\(;K.S,  The  CIIATKK 
VI^VK.  ICKsex-<>n-I.iake-Ohani- 
|>lain.  Cottages  with  cential  (dub  house 
where  meals  are  sei-ved.  Retereiices  retjuired. 
For  circular  oi'  iuti>niiation  address  John  li. 
iiUKNMAM,  2.'!.'1  liroadway,  New  York. 

ADIRONDACK  BUNGALOW  CAMPS 

KiiriiiHhed.  4  to  (i  i-ooihh  iuhI  batli.  $15(1  to 
for  Beasoii.   AIho  four-room  cauip  from  July 
17,  $l2o  balance  of  hwihoh.    SurrouiHied  by 
inouiitaiiiH.  Fiiit;  vnnU'r  ittv  toiiriiit^.  Buppli^H 
convenient.  AlmonW auo,  .I;iy,KHaex  Co.,N.V. 

ADIRONDACK  COTTAGES 

iti.  K«;*;iM!  V:HI«^y,  N.  Y. 
FOR    IIIONT.     It^aiitifuUy    locate.!  in 
wood.    Very  mo<li*rn,  InrniHhe'I  tbu>nt;liout. 

y lotu  %mt  ii}  \v.  n,  o'i'is. 

Larriibi^t^'H  Vt.  on  MjhUv  <7]i}iini>1ain. 
KorrtMit.  Attnu-tlvd  new  non-iioiiHeKfmiiinji 
rottaj^eH.  furniMlKMl.  Seanon  oi  nioiitb.  Center 
dining  liall  near  by.  A  few  nepanvte  rooinH  for 
re(;iilar  boardern.  Fiirtlier  nartienlarHoddreHH 
riiarleH  (,'nnninKhani,  Kt.  Tieonderona,  N.  V. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


F_-  D~_i.  Log  camp.Beikshire  Mountains 
or  Kent  $2,511  season.  FOK  SALE  at 
special  price,  new  5-room  cottage.  Conveni- 
ences. Fireplaces.  L.Miller,CopakeFalls,N.Y. 


laLo  Honroo  <>ne  mile  from  Huletts. 
LdKC  lieorge  k„,.  Kent,  full  season, 

8-room  shore  cottage.  Fully  furnished ;  run- 
ning water,  ice,  wood,  garden,  boats,  fireplace, 
large  pon  h.  Restricted  comraunitv.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
KEMP.  32  Nassau  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Long  Island  ^S:'^^^^!:^ 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c. 

Real  Estate 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 


Vnr  Sal»  Cottage  on  Snow  Shoe  Bay,  Hen- 
I  Ui  ijalc  (Jerson  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario. 
Short  distance  from  Electric  Association 
Island.  Not  far  from  historic  Sacketts  Harbor 
and  .Madison  Post.  Fine  boating,  good  an- 
chorage. Occupied  two  summers  by  owner : 
never  lented.  Three  sleeping-rooms  and 
porch,  large  living-room  with  fireplace,  kitch- 
en, lavatories,  plumbing.  E.  K.  HARROUN, 
6W  Woolworth  Building,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN«JW/sS^« 

Furnished  7-room  cottage,  garage,  boat,  ice. 
NearS.S  landing.  Very  desirable.  Miss  M.  E. 
ilEECH,  294  Reynolds  Terrace,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Mo<lernize<l  Farmhouse,  Peacham, 
Vt.  Furnished  :  easy  distance  to  wonder- 
ful views,  fields,  woods,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing.  Terms  moderate.  7, .583, Outlook. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen,  me- 
chanics, repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  in- 
structive information  on  overhauling, ignition 
troubles,  wiring,  carburetois,  storage  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  140  pages,  illustrated.  Send 
for  free  cop.y  to-day.  Automobile  Digest, 
■527  Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 


FOR   THE  HOME  

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  correspondence 
courses.  Good  positions  and  home  efficiency. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  821  East  58th 
St.,  Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTED  — Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  cii  culaia.  A  ll>aiiy  Teachers'  Agency, 
Alhaiiy,  N.  Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards.  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  .5  East  Side. 
Boston.  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.   Address  Provideuce. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges,  liiteriia- 
tionai  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  pajier  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  your  iiauie  and  address  postpaid  $l..5(l. 
Samples  on  reciuest.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  V  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  lor  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.Franklin  Priutery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

MEN  and  women  teachers  in  S(;hool  for 
young  children.  Middle  South.  Interviews  in 
New  York.  Address  1,668,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 
WANTED  —  Woman  for  work  in  Girls' 
Friendly  Society.  Diocese  of  Massai^liusetts. 
Woman  trained  for  work  with  girls  and  voiiiig 
\\ (niHMi—soiiie  practi<^al  experience  desirable. 
.Mii.^t  he  comniuiiicaiit  of  the  Protestant 
E|>iscopal  Church,  25  to  35  years  of  age.  Write 
Mrs.  K.  R.  Forbes,  Sec.  of  Com., 9  Akron  St., 
Roxbiiry,  Mass.,  stating  training  and  rel- 
ereiiccs. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Atteiiilaut  for  seini-iuvalid  and 
lor  sewing  and  liulit  iKiiisewoi  k.  I'livsiciilly 
strong,  willing  to  uaik  and  iriid  aloud.  .\d- 
dress  Airs.  .1.  M.  Wliilon,  821  Central  Ave., 
Plaiiitleld,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Companion  for  suniiner  months 
lor  school  girl  of  fifteen.  Must  be  well  edu- 
cated, refined,  coiiBcientious,  enjoying  out- 
door Hiiorts,  such  liUHV.  i  III  mil  )g,  boa  ting,  horse- 
back lidiiig,  tramping,  etc.,  in  fact,  take  the 
idaco  of  an  elder  HiHtei.  Private  home  in  the 
moiintuiiiK.  Must  h:'  well  recommended. 
Communicate  with  1,646,  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED,  in  the  piano  department  of  a 
music  school  settlement,  an  experienced 
teacher  who  is  able  to  do  advanced  work  and 
can  give  recitals.  Social  vision  as  well  as 
musiciaushix)  required.  1,611,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  for  Downingtown  Friends' 
School,  Pa.,  an  experienced  teacher  as 
principal.  Small  school,  with  moderij^build- 
uig  and  complete  equipment  for  progressive 
teaching.  Situated  in  the  beautiful  Chester 
Valley,  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Four 
primary  gr.ades,  two  teachers.  Write  Mrs. 
riios.  E.  Parke,  E.  Downingtown,  Pa. 

TEACHERS  of  English,  Latin,  history, 
domestic  science,  by  Eastern  boarding  school 
near  city.  Executive  type  preferred.  Also 
Pitman  stenographer  for  secretarial  jiosition 
in  summer  and  teaching-secretarial  position 
during  school  term.  Graduate  nurse  also 
wanted.  State  f  u  11  particulars  and  send  photo- 
graph. 1,637,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Teacher  of  kindergarten  and 
1st  grade  tor  church  institution  next  Septem- 
ber. Must  be  good  pianist.  Can  earn  more  if 
able  to  play  for  church  sei-vices.  Good  home 
and  fair  salary.  Apply  1,657,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


rrofessional  Situations 

COMPETENT  C  tenor  saxophone  player 
wishes  position  for  summer.  Best  references. 
Regular  saxophonist  Union  College  orchestra, 
"The  Union  Five."  Address  E.  B.  Wilber, 
125  Gleuwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  young  man,  22,  college  gradu- 
ate, English  teacher,  secretary-stenographer, 
pleasant  i>ersoiiality,  liberal  ideas,  wants 
temporary  or  permanent  connection  outside 
of  business.  1,628,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  medical  student  (senioi')  wants 
summer  w  ork.  1,641,  Outlook. 

liusiness  Situations 

YOUNG  Englishman,  college  student,  de- 
sires position  as  tutor,  companion,  or  camp 
counselor  for  summer  months.  Knowledge 
of  classics.  References.  1,642,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  woman,  business  and  social 
experience,  wishes  employment  as  secretary 
or  companion,  traveling  or  located.  Refer- 
ences. 1,640,  Uutlook. 

YOUTH,  Eagle  Scout,  experienced  in  camp- 
ing and  sports,  wishes  position  in  summer 
camp,  or  as  companion  and  tutor,  for  hoard 
and  expenses.  Good  iiifiueuce.  Best  refer- 
ences.  1,660,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY  aud  attendant,  exiierienced, 
willing  to  travel,  available  for  summer 
months.  Write  Box  928.  852  Columbus  Ave., 
N.  Y. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COLLEGE  man,  studying  music  in  New 
York,  desires  position — organ,  companion, 
tutor.  Experienced  driver ;  agreeable  and 
vvilliug.  References  exchanged.  1,625,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  English,  German, 
sunny  disposition,  useful  com]>aiiion,  excel- 
lent traveler,  desires  position.  Couple  or 
gentleman.  Quality  references.  1,528, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate,  6  years  high 
school  teacher.  Catholic,  desires  position  tor 
summer  as  companion,  tutor,  secretary. 
Likes  to  travel.  Excellent  references.  1,582, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE  nurse  desires  position  as  com- 
panion and  nurse  or  care  ol  child.  t>ood 
references.  Elsie  Taylor,  Ehuira  College, 
Eliuira,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Position  as  governess,  comijaii- 
iou,  or  housekeeper.  1,632,  Outlook. 

CHANGE  desired.  Superintendent,  house- 
mother, other  responsible  position.  IviKivvl- 
edge  dietetics.  Capable  some  teaching.  1,630, 
Outlook. 

PRINCETON  University  student  desires 
position  for  summer  as  companion  lor  boy,  or 
to  tutor  ill  science,  French,  Geriiiaii.  Italian, 
elementary  Latin  or  mathematics.  Il^xcellent 
references  if  desired.  1,631,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  refined  woman  desires  position  as 
companion-secretary  to  lady.  Will  travel. 
Excellent  references.  1,634,  Uutlook. 

TRAVELING  companion,  abroad,  highly 
recommended  young  teacher.  Address 
Parsons  School,  Essex  Fells,  N.  ,1. 

\'OUN(t  woman  of  education  aud  refiiie- 
iiifiit-  desires  summer  position.  Coinjianioii. 
chaperoii-tiitor.  Travel  or  mouutaiiis.  1,635, 
Outlook. 

BY  educated  American  woman  cf  exjieri- 
ence,  as  supervising  housekeeiier  or  matron  in 
large  institution.  References.  1,645,  Outlook. 

REFINED  middle-aged  woman  wishes  po- 
sition as  companion  or  housemother  in  in- 
stitution or  private  home.  1,647,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man.  university  graduate,  wishes 
position  to  travel  in  Euro])e  this  summer  or 
year.  Now  instructor  in  boys'  boarding 
school.  1,653,  Outlook. 

('OLLEfiE  graduate,  readily  adaptable, 
desires  position.  Secretary  to  old,  chaperon 
or  tutor  young.  Traveling  preferred.  1,6.*)1, 
Outlook. 

Rl^KlNICl)  woman  wishes  position  to  cai-e 
lor  child,  1.U.V2,  OiitlDok. 

Y(IUN(i  woman,  .school  teacher,  would  like 
jiosition  as  coiiipaiiioii  for  summer  months. 
1.643,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper. 

C.\PABLE  middle-aged  woman  wish.  i 
sition  as  companion,  secretary,  or  m..ri 
helper.    Country.    A-1  references. 
Outlook. 

PRACTICAL  nurse,  refined,  capable,  d 
su  es  position ;  care  of  invalid,  matron  iiistiti 
tiou  or  nursery.  1,670,  .Outlook. 

PROTEST .\NT  young  woman  desires  poi 
tion  as  companion  to  lady  or  nursery  go) 
eriiess  for  summer  mouths.  References  e 
changed.  1,664,  Outlook. 

Y'OUNG  lady  of  refinement,  college  grai 
uate,  teacher,  experienced  traveler,  ilesirl 
position  .as  companion  or  tutor.  Reference 
1,658,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  and  experient 
wishes  position  as  companion  to  elderly  la/d 
Address  R.  E.  Row,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

CHURCH  woman  desires  position  in  pi 
vate  home,  companion  and  helper  with  chi 
dren,  or  .as  matron  in  boarding  school.  Cong 
nial  home  and  atmosphere  more  importan< 
than  large  salary.  Best  references.  P.  O.  Be 
1,280,  Pittstield,  Mass. 

YOUNG  Harvard  graduate  ( Protestant) d 
sires  position  as  companion  during  siimiue 
Other  positions  considered.  Box  144,  Merioi 
Pa. 

Teachers  aud  Governesses 

MATHEMATICS  instructor,  B.A.,  Phi  Bel 
Kappa,  two  years'  experience  city  sclioc 
desires  September  position  vicinity  Ne 
York.  1,620,  Outlook. 

TE.\CHER  desires  summer  position  s 
tutor  or  governess.  Highest  reference 
1,636,  Outlook. 

JUNIOR  at  RadclifTe  College,  loving  chi 
dren  and  outdoor  life,  desires  position  as  luU 
or  companion  for  one  or  more  children  f< 
summer  months.  References.  1,648,  Ontlool 

INSPIRING  college  tutor,  preferably  tra 
eliiig  abroad,  desires  position  immedlateh 
1,667,  Outlook. 

TUTOR— Cultured  university  graduate 
sires  position  as  tutor  to  one  or  several  boj 
for  the  summer.  College  requirements.  Bei 
references.  1,665,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  (woman)  in  boys'  preparatoi" 
school  will  act  as  tutor  during  summer.  Latii 
French  (not  coiiversatioiiaO,  history, 
English.  Address  1,663,  Outlook. 

STUDENT,  working  way  through  Yal. 
wishes  position  as  tutor-companion  to  sma 
hoy.  Unquestionable  character.  Highest  re 
ereuces  aud  credentials.  1,669,  Outlook, 
f'  TUTOR-EUROPE.  High  school  teache 
educated  Smith  College  and  Teachers  Colleg 
(Columbia  University),  desires  tutoring  ijoi; 
tion  traveling  or  resident  in  Eurojie.  Refe 
eiices  exchanged.  Address  Chamberlin,  ; 
Midland  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED-Small  self-inking  priutin 
press,  about  4x6  inches.  Address  1,6.> 
Outlook. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  th 
care  of  obstetrical  jiatients  a  very  thoroug 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  ottered  B 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave..  Nev 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  maint< 
nance  is  furnished.  For  further  informatioi 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman,  New  I'ork  shopper,  wil 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

REFINED  home  school  for  slightly  rt 
taided  children,  age  7—15  years.  Limitei 
number.  70  Prospect  St.,  Portchester,  N.  V 
Tel.  1.5,56  M. 

B'OR  sale.  "  Nouveau  Larousse  Illustrt^,' 
vols.,  $40;  "The  Historians'  History  of  th' 
World,"  25  vols.,  |i20 ;  40  ft.  of  liaud-car 
open  bookcases,  Italian  walnut,  $800 ;  Duiioai 
Pliyte  table,  aiiti<iue  hall  chairs,  mirror,  etc. 
at  great  sacrifice.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lawrence,  8 
West  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  hoys  wanted  to  sell  Til 
Outlook  each  week.  No  iuvestuieut  necessary 
Write  lor  selling  plan.  Carrier  Departiiieut 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City. 

M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency 
eatahllHh.-d  180.5.  Nochaige;  prompt  delivery 
25  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  to-day  lo 
Free  copy  Ainericsi's  leading  mnga/.iiie  fo 
writers  of  photoi>lay8,  stories,  poems,  sonea 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  «8i 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

WILL  any  members  of  the  New  York  aiu 
Brooklyn  Kamabai  Association  please  seni 
their  names  to  Mrs.  James  McKeeii.  cjiie  o 
The  Outlook,  and  valuable  information  will  Ix 
sent  them.  The  death  of  the  late  8e<'ietary 
Aliss  Thayer,  has  made  it  ditlioult  to  get  tli< 
whole  list.  1,639,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN  with  delightful  home  ii 
thecountrv  near  Morristowii  will  assume  cur 
of  small  child  or  children  parents  w  Lshing  W 
travel.  References  exchanged.  1,644,  Outlook 

MOTHER  will  take  boy  or  girl  (giil  pre 
ferrod)  into  her  central  New  York  home 
lioiud  for  summer.     Ucfercnces.    Box  16 
Cliittenaiigo,  N.  \'. 

STUDY  HITMAN  NATURE.  Know  iwO 
pie.  Make  more  money.  .Send  5  cents  istampi* 
lor  "  Personal  Power,"  a  little  book  tlia 
points  the  way.  PROGRESS  LEAGUh 
W-31  Union  Square,  New  York. 


CPEnCERlAO 

iNlLYERED 

UTEEbPE^^S 

Will  Not  Corrode, 

Always  Keep  Bright 

Samples  of  ten  different 
patterns  and  finish,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents,  in- 
cluding a  thirty-two-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  NEW 
OGEAM  HOUSE 

SwanriDscott. 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  t)«autiful  liotel  perfectly  appointed, 
where  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
its  guesta  are  constantly  cousidere<J. 
F.very  guest  room  comieots  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Accommodations  for  450. 
For  reservations,  write  or  wire 
I'.:.  R.  Grabow  Company,  Tiic. 
I'..  K.  Grabow,  President 
Twenty  years  under  the  same  management. 

Ijhe  Hotel  dco^xe 
of Netv  England 


NEW  MONTEREY 

North  Asbury  Park, N.J. 


Tlie  ReHort  Hotel  |•^e-^;nlinellt 

bn  ii  OiJ  OH  the  (11  HI,, 

Open 8  June  24 

.\merican  Plan  Cai>acity  SOti 

Hot  aii<!  Cold  Sea  Water  in  Rooms 
Golf  tbat  MakeH  You  Play 
l*-Hole  Course 
Superb  A-la-Carte  Grill  Room 
Daily  CoiirrertA  and  Ihinciiig 
Hwimniiiig  Po<jl  Adjoining 
Sherman  Denniit,  Manager 

N.  V.  Offi(;e.  Town  and  Coinitry 
i  W.  4(rtli  St,       Tel.  LoiiKa<;re  8310 
McI>oiiiiell  &  Co..  lirr^kers 
On  "The  New  .Jersey  Tour," 
Wmitf  Resort  —  DE  SOTO  HOTEL  —  Sayannah.  Ca. 
Til*-  Premier  Tourist  Hofl  of  the  South 


PORTRAIT  OJ  A 
TENDERFOOT 

Splash!  A  beaver  dived  from  the  top 
of  his  house  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
large  pond  in  the  heart  of  the  forest;  a 
lynx,  one  of  the  lesser  variety,  shrank 
into  the  shadow  of  the  pine  tree  in 
which  he  was  hiding  and  stiffened  him- 
self against  the  hark;  the  whisky-jacks, 
the  plague  of  the  Northern  Uimber 
camps,  stopped  their  incessant  chatter 
and  skulked  into  the  hemlocks;  the 
porcupine  stopped  his  gnawing  and 
moved  higher  up  the  tree;  and  all  the 
forest  creatures  that  five  minutes  before 
had  been  busy  in  the  quest  of  food 
seemed  to  stop  and  seek  a  hiding-place. 

For  full  ten  minutes  not  a  sound  dis- 
turbed the  silence,  then  a  hea\  y  tramp 
became  audible  far  down  an  old  deer 
trail.  A  man  of  short,  stock  appearance 
passed  underneath  the  tree  wherein  the 
lynx  cat  crouched.  He  was  clad  in  a  new 
khaki  hunting  coat  with  large  pockets, 
and  over  his  shoulder  swung  a  Win- 
chester rifle  of  a  large  caliber- — in  fact, 
entirely  too  large  for  the  woods  he  was 
hunting  in,  for,  although  this  was  in 
southern  New  Brunswick,  the  large 
game,  such  as  wolves,  panthers,  bears, 
etc.,  had  been  cleaned  out  by  sportsmen, 
lumbermen,  and  trappers.  The  only 
signs  of  game  he  saw  were  when  a  cock 
partridge  would  rise  on  whirring  wings 
and  catapult  out  of  sight  over  the  tops 
of  the  hemlocks  or  a  red  squirrel  would 
flash  around  a  tree  and  quirk  his  tail 
at  him. 

Once  he  saw  something  through  the 
branches  and  fired  at  it,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  Canada  jay,  much  to  his 
disgust,  and  he  had  shot  off  some  of  its 
tail  feathers. 

Finally  he  saw  a  rabbit,  and,  taking 
careful  (?)  aim,  fired.  He  succeeded  in 
making  the  rabbit  navigate  under  full 
head  of  steam  toward  some  unknown 
region  and  in  disturbing  the  landscape 
generally,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  very  satisfactory  to  him. 
He  reloaded  the  gun  with  somewhat 
impolite  language;  and  meanwiiile  a 
rabbit  was  watching  him  from  the 
shadow  of  a  near-by  tree,  a  pair  of  red 
squirrels  chattered  above  his  head,  a 
lynx  cat  glared  at  him  from  a  hemlock 
fifty  feet  away,  and  a  beaver  slept 
snugly  in  his  house  in  the  near-by  pond. 
However,  the  unseeing  eyes  of  the  ten- 
derfoot saw  nothing  but  the  somber 
pines,  the  rotten  logs,  and  a  dull  sheet 
of  water  in'the  distance. 

His  foot.steps  had  hardly  died  away 
when  the  forest  once  more  awoke;  the 
lynx  came  out  of  his  hemlock  into  the 
fading  twilight  and  returned  to  his 
hunting,  a  fox  came  trotting  along 
leisurely  and  sniffed  at  the  tracks  in  the 
deer  trail  and  then  .started  to  trail  a 
rabbit,  the  mice  began  to  scamper  about 
in  the  leaves,  a  mink  came  hunting  rab- 
bits along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  rab- 
bit went  hopping  along,  nibbling  here 
and  there,  a  great-horned  owl  screamed 
his  warning  to  all  the  smaller  forest 
folk,  and  there  was  a  resounding  crash 
as  a  beaver  cut  a  six-inch  poplar  near 
the  bank.  Chaki.ks  B.  Bakr. 

1  .iti  li tiekl,  Connect iout. 


How  was 
she  to  know 

FINALLY  he  appeared  one 
evening — the  man  who  stirred 
her  heart — the  man,  at  last,  who 
captured  her  instant  interest. 

All  the  rest  had  seemed  only  cas- 
ual, arousing  never  a  single,  serious 
emotion. 

But  he  seemed  so  different!  The 
moment theireyes  met  there  seemed 
to  be  an  understanding.  They  felt 
drawn  to  one  another. 

Through  a  mutual  friend  an  in- 
troduction was  arranged.  Then  they 
danced. 

But  only  one  dance  ! 
He  thanked  his  partner  and  went 
his  way.  ^She  saw  no  more  of  him. 
Why  he  lost  interest  was  a  mystery 
to  her. 

Hflii'  was  she  to  know  ? 
*  *  * 

That  so  often  is  the  insidious  thing 
about  halitosis  (the  .scientific  term  for 
unpleasant  breath).  Rarely  indeed  can 
you  detect  halitosis  yourself.  And  your 
most  intimate  friends  will  not  speak 
of  your  trouble  to  you.  The  subject 
i-i  too  delicate.  ^ 

Maybe  halitosis  is  chronic  with  you, 
due  to  some  deep-seated  organic  dis- 
order. Then  a  doctor  or  dentist  should 
be  consulted.  Usually,  though,  halito- 
sis is  only  local  and  temporary.  Then 
it  yields  quickly  to  tlie  wonderfully 
effective  antiseptic  and  deodorizing 
properties  of  Listeriue. 

Fastidious  people  prefer  to  be  on  the 
safe  and  polite  side.  They  make  Lister- 
iue a  systematic  part  of  their  daily  toilet 
routine — as  a  gargle  and  mouth  wash. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  comfortably 
assured  your  breath  is  sweet,  fresh  and 
clean  ;  to  know  you  are  not  offending 
your  friends  or  those  about  you. 

.Start  using  Listerine  today.  Be  in 
doubt  no  longer  about  your  breath — 
i ,ambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HALITOSIS 

use 

LISTERINE 


Sleel  ingot  being  taken  from  reheating 
furnace  preparatory  to  rolling  into  raia 

Rails  and  Research 

THE  New  York  Central  Lines  have  placed  orders 
for  172,400  tons  of  heavy  open-hearth  rails  for 
1922  delivery,  enough  to  lay  a  new  single  track  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  In  192 1  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  rails  were  replaced. 

In  the  New  York  Central  research  laboratories, 
out  of  the  experience  of  never-ending  road  tests,  has 
been  developed  the  highest  type  of  rail  used  in  this 
country. 

This  search  for  absolute  dependability  in  rails,  to 
carry  the  weight  of  more  and  more  powerful  locomo- 
tives and  heavier  trains,  insures  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  millions  of  passengers  who  ride  each  year 
on  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  rail  ingots  are  made  on  precise  physical  and 
chemical  specifications.  From  the  time  the  ore  enters 
the  furnaces  until  the  rails  emerge  from  the  great 
rollers,  every  step  in  the  process  is  in  conformity  to 
the  most  rigid  scientific  requirements  and  under  the 
eyes  of  New  York  Central  rail  experts. 

When  fabricated,  the  rails  are  subjected  at  the 
steel  mills  to  exacting  tests  in  machines  of  scientific 
precision.  These  tests  are  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  that  the  finished  rails  are  as  nearly  flawless  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them,  and  will  with- 
stand the  strains  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

The  1922  rail  order  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  these  Lines  that  they  may 
efficiently  perform  a  maximum  share  of  the  work  of 
national  transportation. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  i^-ALBAhJY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTHAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -IITTSBIIRGH  IVIAKE  EBIB 
KANAWHA  tyMICHICAN  -  TOLEDO &OHIO  CENTRMi  r  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL-  AND  -  SlUtSIUIAHY  LINES 


BY  THE  WAY 

BIG  department  stores  try  to  be  abso- 
lutely truthful  in  their  advertising. 
An  instance  is  pointed  out  in  a  new  book 
called  "The  Romance  of  a  Great  Store." 
An  advertisement  featured  coats  for 
small  boys  at  $8.74.  These  were  adver- 
tised as  "wool  chinchilla,"  and  so  potent 
was  the  appeal  that  by  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  when  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared the  entire  stock  of  nine  hundred 
coats  was  sold.  Then  one  of  the  store 
executives  discovered  that  the  coats 
were  not  all  wool  and  things  began  to 
hum.  The  big  boss  said  "wool"  means 
"all  wool"  except  where  it  is  clearly 
specified  that  the  garment  contains  cot- 
ton. Another  advertisement  was  in- 
serted the  following  day  in  the  news- 
papers. It  apologized  for  the  misstate- 
ment and  said,  "We  would  deem  it  a 
favor  if  our  customers  would  bring  in 
these  coats  and  accept  a  return  of  their 
money."  But  out  of  the  nine  hundred 
coats  only  two  were  returned,  for  the 
customers  realized  that  they  were  get- 
ting good  value  for  the  price  charged. 


Belgian  industries,  hard  hit  by  the 
war,  are  slowly  coming  back.  An  ex- 
ample is  that  of  the  "Wagons-Lits,"  a 
company  which  controlled  almost  en- 
tirely the  international  sleeping  car 
business  in  Europe  before  the  war. 
Many  of  its  cars,  which  were  replete 
with  devices  for  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  passengers,  were  confiscated  by  the 
Germans  when  the  war  began.  These 
ill-gotten  gains  have  lately  been  re- 
stored, according  to  the  "Railway 
Gazette"  of  London,  and  the  company's 
business  is  approaching  its  pre-war 
proportions. 


The  trouble  with  communism  as  a  so- 
cial system  has  rarely  been  more  tersely 
set  forth  than  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  on  Russia  in  the  "Chase 
Economic  Bulletin:" 

The  great  advantage  of  a  system 
of  private  enterprise,  where  a  large 
number  of  competing:  firms  conduct 
the  bu.siness  of  the  country,  over  a 
unified  communistic  system  is  that 
)ess  ability  is  required  to  make  it 
work  right.  A  communistic  system, 
undertaking  to  control  the  indu.stries 
of  a  country,  must  be  guided  by  a  \ 
central  brain  of  such  extraordinary 
grasp  and  power  that  it  can  visualize 
the  industrial  situation  as  a  whole, 
and  can  work  out  the  co-ordinations 
required  to  keep  things  in  proper 
proportions.  Under  a  capitalistic  .sys- 
tem, industry  is  kept  in  proper  pro- 
portions by  the  automatic  regulations 
which  market  prices  supply. 


"A  subscriber  wants  to  know  what  we 
think  of  the  proposed  deal  between 
Uncle  Sam  and  Henry  Ford,"  the  "Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer"  observes. 
"We  are  certain  of  only  two  things 
about  it.  One  of  them  is  that  the  place 
should  be  spelled  Mussel  Shoals.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  spelled  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  some  of  the  hungry 
boys  of  both  armies  tried  to  eat  the 
mussels  after  much  and  various  cook- 


ing.  ine  only  trouble  with  tins  coni- 
nient  is  that  the  word  "nuissel,"  denot- 
in'A  a  bivalve  niollusk,  is  also  spelled 
"muscle"  by  the  dictionaries.  The  man 
who  tries  to  get  a  bet  on  "mussel"  as 
the  only  spelling  is  in  nearly  the  same 
case  as  the  joker  who  asked,  "How  do 
you  spell  the  word  that  describes  sing- 
ers in  a  church — it's  q-u-i-r-e,  isn't  it?" 
The  "certain"  man  says,  "No,  it's 
c-h-o-i-r,  of  course,"  and  loses  his  bet 
on  a  sure  thing  when  the  dictionaries 
are  consulted  and  quire  is  found  to  be  a 
legitimate  variant. 


An  English  missionary  preacher,  the 
late  Archibald  Brown,  told  this  story 
on  himself,  according  to  the  London 
"Chronicle."  A  representative  of  the 
East  London  Mission  visited  a  sick  man 
•who  had  been  influenced  by  Brown. 
"Ah."  said  the  man,  "before  Archibald 
Brown  came  I  feared  neither  God  nor 
the  devil.  But  now,  under  his  blessed 
teaching,  I've  learned  to  love  'em  both." 


One  of  the  great  burdens  on  our  Na- 
tional transportation  system,  the  "Rail- 
way Age"  says,  is  involved  in  the 
necessary  renewal  of  city  terminals,  for 
roads  whose  mileage  has  not  measurably 
increased.  It  cites  work  of  this  char- 
acter in  Chicago  alone  which  involves 
many  millions — that  of  the  North  West- 
ern, now  completed,  costing  $20,000,000: 
what  is  known  as  the  Union  Station 
group,  to  cost  over  .$65,000,000;  that  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  to  cost  $85,000,000; 
and  plans  for  other  stations  involving 
an  expenditure  of  $50,000,000.  Besides 
this,  the  railways  of  Chicago  are  carry- 
ing out  a  vast  scheme  of  track  elevation 
to  cost  $150,000,000.  Against  these  im- 
mense sums  must  be  set,  however,  the 
intangible  assets  of  beauty,  convenience, 
and  safety  which  are  associated  with 
these  -Stupendous  improvements,  as  well 
as  their  tangible  value  in  handling  in- 
creased traffic. 


A  teacher  asked,  as  reported  by  a  Lon- 
don comic  paper,  "What  would  King 
Alfred,  if  he  were  alive  now,  think  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill?"  and  the  boy  an- 
swered, "If  King  Alfred  were  alive  now 
he  would  be  too  old  to  be  interested  in 
politics." 


The  numbers  seven  and  nine  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  lucky  or  sacred 
in  the  older  days,  judging  from  the  nu- 
merous entries  under  these  numbers  in 
a    recently    published    reference  book. 
There  are  the  seven  ages  of  man,  the 
eeven  arts,  the  seven  bibles  of  the  seven 
religions,  the  seven  bodies  in  alchemy, 
the  seven   champions  of  Christendom, 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
the  seven  seas,  the  seven  senses,  the 
,  eeven  virtues,  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
•'world,  etc.    Then  there  are  the  nine 
'gods,  the  nine  Muses,  the  nine  orders  of 
•angels,  the  nine  spheres,  the  nine  worth- 
iies,  and  a  "nine  days'  wonder."  The 
,  la.st-named  phrase  receives  this  curious 
1  explanation :    "Said  to  be  derived  from 
!  the  interest  and  excitement  of  children 
over  the  nine  days'  blindness  of  a  newly 
born  kitten." 


IF  you  are  going  to  Hawaii,  to  China,  to  Japan, 
send  the  information  blank  below.  If  you  long  to 
explore  the  mysteries  of  the  Far  East — if  you  dream 
of  glorious  days  of  relaxation  on  shaded  decks  as  you 
glide  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  South  Pacific 
write  today.  Let  your  Government  tell  you  about 
the  palatial  new  American  ships  that  ply  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Orient.  Let  your  Govern- 
ment smooth  your  way  with  travel  helps. 

A  new  booklet  has  been  prepared  for  you  containing  official 
information  every  traveler  should  have.  It  will  be  sent  without 
cliarge.  Just  send  your  name  on  the  information  blank  below. 


The  Sunshine  Belt  * 

To  the  Orient  Via  Honolulu 

Palatial  newU.  S.  Government  ships  operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
sliip  Company  now  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient  via  Hawaii — 
'  the  Pacific  Mail's  famous  *  'Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient. ' '  A  day' s  stop 
is  made  at  Honolulu.  Additional  stopovers  may  be  arranged  in  any 
Eastern  Country. 

These  ships  are  American-built,  oil-burning  vessels  of  21, 167  displacement  tons 
and  535  feet  in  length.  They  were  designed  for  war  service  and  to  combat  sub- 
marines but  have  been  rebuilt  into  modem  and  luxurious  liners.  Their  speed  and 
safety  (seven  water  tight  compartments  protect  the  prow  alone)  make  them 
unique  among  the  merchant  ships  of  the  world. 

Sister  ships  they  are  alike  in  every  luxurious  detail.  The  spacious  staterooms 
are  all  outside,  equipped  with  beds  (not  berths)  running  hot  and  cold  water,  elec- 
tric fans,  electric  radiators,  bed  reading  lamps,  telephones.  Most  have  private  baths. 
The  social  Rooms  are  exquisitely  beautiful— decorated  in  the  soft  greys  so  delightful 
to  Americans. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Yotir  Government  mishes  the  name  of  every  pros- 
pective traveler.  If  you  are  considering  an  ocean, 
vojiage,  nend  the  information  blank  noii)— no  matter 
inhen  yoii  intend  to  go.  Yon  will  receive  the  Gov- 
ernment'!! booklet  of  anthentic  travel  information 
alxntt  passports,  income  tax  requirements,  etc.,  de- 
scription of  U.  S.  Government  ships  and  literature 
telling  the  plares  to  go  and  things  to  see  in  foreign 
lands.   No  obligation  is  implied. 

Ifymi  ymirself  cannot  take  an  ocean  trip,  clip 
the  inforniat  ion  blank  anyway  and  urge  some  friend 
v'iio  may  go  to  send  it  in. 

For  information  in  rr^ard  to  sailings  and  atcommodathni,  address 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Established  1H4B 
508  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
502  So.  Spring  St..  Los  AneclfS  Cal, 
10  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.S.Shipping  Board 
Information  Division  Washington,  D.  C 
 P.M.  167  A  


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S. 
Government  booklet  giving  travel  facts  and 
also  information  regarding  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ships 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  Orient  ~ 

to  Europe  to  South  America  . 

I  woula  travel  Istclass,  — 2nd.  3rd  _ 

Going  alone  ,  with  family  .  with 

others  

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  I  am  mere- 
ly considering  the  possibility  of  a  trip  

//I  go  date  will  be  about  — — 

My  Name 


Business  or  Profp-'mion  

My  Street  No  or  R.F.  D  

Town  Sta  «e_ 


"V 


U.   S.    SHIPPING  BOARD 


INFORMATION 
DIVISION  167A 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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WL.  DOUGLAS 

$750  &$8.oo  SHOES 
$52Q  &$622 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  ATONE  PROFIT 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL. DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  RNE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equsJ 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  jei 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
Tbe  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  tbe  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Ontaloe  Free. 

President  ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Maaa. 


Pounds  j^o.  |100 

Old  HomcCoffeel"" 

Direct  from  the  Importer  to  you 
by  Preijaid  Parcel  Post  at  tlie 
van  1  wholesale  price.  A  rich,  strong. 

L__J  (  ^       "  fiavory  "  coffee  in  the  whole 
beau — or  ground  as  you  want  it.  Its 
aroma  delightful,   taste  delicious:  a  coffee  for 
the  connoisseur   at   a  "popular"  jjrice.   It's  a 
Real  Drink! 

SPKCIAI.  OFFER!  Three  (3)  Full 
Pounds,  with  One  (1)  Poiuid  Old  Home 
Cocoa  FREE,  Post-ixiid  for  fl.OO. 

Plantation-to-Consumer  Coffee  Co.,  Inc. 

Dirfcl  linfiorUrs  iind  Distribniur x 

101  A  Front  Street  New  York  City 


CANOES 

ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR  BOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
CATALOG  FREE-        Save  Monty       ORDER  BY  MAIL 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

l.-iSl  EUie  Ave.  PESHTIOO.  WIS. 


1,000  Island  House  v  Crossmon  House 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

In  the  heart  of  the  1,000  Islands.  Accommodations  for  more 
than  1,000  guests  ;  finest  fishing,  motor  boating,  trap  shooting, 
golf,  canoeing,  swimming  pool ;  fine  motor  roads  from  all  points. 

Greatly  reduced  railway  fares  now  in  force  ;  suggest  early  reservations. 

OPEN  MAY  25th  TO  OCTOBER  Ut 

Attractive  book  with  beautiful  pictures  and  auto  map  sent  on  re- 
quest, or  complete  information  from  all  princii)al  tourist  agents 
including  reservations.         Wim.i.i.am  11.  Wakhukion,  Proprietor. 


Qhe  RESOLUTE 

-Aristocrat  of  Yachts 

proved  herself  true  in 
every  line  and  staunch  in 
every  timber  when  she 
successfully  defended  the 
America's  cup. 


and  the  HERRICK 


IH —  ^  ^ 

MA'. 

fl 

r 

Paramount 

among  Refrigerators- 

has  also  proved  itself  true  — clear 
thru— and  strong  in  every  service 
feature,  ably  defending  its  right 
to  quality  leadership. 

Above  all  a  home  refrigerator,  the 
HERRICK  is  also  the  first  choice 
of  the  finest  apartment  hotels  be- 
cause:—HERRICK  scientific,  dry 
air  circulation  keeps  it  clean  and 
dry;  HERRICK  mineral  wool  insu- 
lation keeps  it  cold ;  removable  drain- 
age system  saves  work. 

HERRICK  Outside  Jang- when  spec- 
ified —  makes  botherless  icing  in 
summer  and  iceless  refrigeration  in 
cool  weather. 


MEMO  for  FREE  BOOKLET!  « 

"Food  Safety"  tells  proper  way  to  arrange  • 
food  in  any  refrijrerator  and  describes  specific  ^ 
advantages  of  the  HERRICK.  Send  now  or  J 
clip  this  memo  as  reminder  to  write  soon.  ^ 


HERRICK  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
1106  River  Street  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 

HFood  keeps  BEST/;i  the 

HERRICK 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  REFRIGERATORS 


HOLSTERS 


25  fiiul  32  ('>!  .  SOo 
LtlCKK  Holster.  SI. 00 


LATEST  MODEL  9   SHOT  AUTOMATIC 


Ijms  than  half  pre-war  pr1re».  Shoots « 
alanrtard  (-artrldre*.  Conpenlent  to  mrrr— IIm  Hal 
111  the  pocket — perfect  aafety  rtevlre.  Worlrt  a  i<'amoui 
Luger  30  cal.,  $21.95. — Hand  FJacior  Revulver.  iwliit 
out  (7Und«r  32  cal.,  $16.95.  All  our  guni  brud 
□«w.  lateat  modeli — ouaranteed  ganula*  Imfortad. 


SEND  NO  MQNEY 


PAT  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY.  Satlafavtira 
Guaranteed  or  motley  promptly  refunded. 

841:25    Cal.    BLUE    STEEL    ARMY  AUTO- 
•to  MATIC— 32   Cal.,  JI0.45.     OfTlcera  aalo- 
matte.  3  aafeUei.  25  cal  .  $10.50.  MILI- 
TARY   TRENCH  AUTOMATIC— 32    Cal.  1« 
shot,  extra  maKazlne  FREE,  luit  Ilka  yeu  UMd 
"over  there,"  $11.65. 


UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

141    Broadway        DESK  O50        Now  York  Cityi 


O  ORDER  OR  DISORDER,  BY  GUGLIELMO  FERRERO 


I 


The 


JIJ 


Ou  t  loolf 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Current  Life 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14,  1922 
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STORM  KING  HIGHWAY 

The  New  Sfeiiic  RoaJ  in  the  Higlilands  of  tlie  Hudson 
FOUR  PAGES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HENRY  HOYT  MOORE 
Specially  taken  for  The  Outlook 
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THE  MAIL  BAG 


"CLEAR  THE  WAY" 

ALiTTLi?  inquiry  in  "By  tlie  Way"  in 
The  Outlook  of  May  31  awaltens  old 
memories.  A  subscriber  asks  who  wrote 
"Men  of  Thought  and  Men  of  Action, 
Clear  the  Way."  My  mother  used  to  re- 
cite this  sixty  years  ago  at  Civil  War 
rallies  back  in  Michigan.  Charles 
Mackay  wrote  it  in  1845  for  the  London 
"Daily  News,"  when  Charles  Dickens 
was  the  editor  of  it.  Mackay,  himself 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  "Argus,"  was  the 
poet  of  the  stirring,  forward-looking 
days  around  1848.  He  wrote  hundreds 
of  battle  pseans  of  progress.  Henry 
Russell  and  Sir  Henry  Bishop  set  them 
to  music.  They  were  sung  all  over  the 
world.  My  father  and  mother,  with 
many  other  immigrants  coming  from 
Scotland,  recited  and  sang  these  pieces 
at  anti-slavery  meetings,  war  gatherings, 
prohibition  rallies,  and  woman's  rights 
assemblies  in  the  old  days.  The  favorite 
Mackay  songs  were  "Cheer,  Eoys, 
Cheer."  "The  Cry  of  the  People,"  "The 
AVatcher  on  the  Tower,"  "The  Good  Time 
Coming,"  "To  the  West,  to  the  West," 
"A  Dream  of  Coming  Years,"  "Said  I  to 
Myself,  Said  I." 

The  line  your  correspondent  quotes  is 
from  Mackay's  song,  "Clear  the  Way," 
published,  like  most  of  his  compositions, 
in  a  newspaper  first,  and  then  in  a  book, 
"Voices  from  the  Crowd,"  a  collection 
of  the  verses  printed  between  1845  and 
1846.  In  1876  Frederick  Warne  &  Co., 
London,  printed  "The  Poetical  Works  of 
Charles  Mackay,"  containin*?  two  hun- 
dred of  his  most  popular  songs. 
"Clear  the  Way"  has  three  stanzas. 
In  these  troubled  times  The  Outlook 
might  do  worse  than  reprint  the  whole 
of  it: 

CLEAR  THE  WAY 
Men  of  thousht!  bo  up,  and  stirring 

Night  and  day; 
Sow  the  seed,  withdraw  the  cvirtain, 

Clear  the  way. 
Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them 

As  ye  may! 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream. 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam. 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  slow, 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow. 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  chang- 
ing 

Into  gray; 
Men  of  thous'ht  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way. 

Once  the  welcome  light  hns  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  imimasined  Kloiie.s 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  porish 

In  its  ray? 
Aid  the  dawnins'  tongue  and  pen; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men; 
Aid  it,  paper;  aid  it,  type; 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripo. 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

Ch'ai-  th(!  way. 


Lo !  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish 

From  the  day; 
And  a  brazen  wrong'  to  crumble 

Into  clay. 
Lo!  the  Right's  about  to  conquer. 

Clear  the  way. 
With  the  Right  shall  many  more 
Enter  smiling  at  the  door; 
With  the  giant  Wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others,  great  and  small, 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 

For  their  prey. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way! 

In  June,  1886,  Bishop  Potter,  of  New 
York,  delivered  the  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
theme  was  the  university's  duty  to  de- 
liver to  the  Nation  an  output  of  men 
concerned  with  more  than  athletics, 
dances,  fraternities,  and  passing  exami- 
nations. He  pleaded  for  public-minded 
youth,  trained  to  a  desire  and  ability  to 
serve  the  general  welfare  as  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic  expected  public  educa- 
tion would  do.  When  he  came  to  the 
close  of  his  moving  appeal  and  swung 
into  Mackay's  verse, 

"Aid  it,  paper;  aid  it,  type; 
Aid  it,  for  the  time  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 
Into  p'ay," 

the  little  gray  woman  beside  me  became 
more  and  more  excited.  She  took  up  the 
words  with  the  eminent  orator,  spoke 
them  more  and  more  distinctly  with 
him,  until  the  recitation  was  a  duet,  and 
Avhen  he  finished  she  rose  and  waved  her 
parasol  and  shouted,  "Hurrah,  hurrah!" 
much  to  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
auditors.  Old  friends  still  remind  me 
how  my  little  mother  helped  the  emi- 
nent Bishop  conclude  his  address. 

William  MrANDRiiw. 

Board  of  Education,  New  York  City. 


THE  FARMERS  AND 
CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY 

THE  purpose  of  the  protective  tariff 
system  as  laid  down  in  the  Republi- 
can party's  National  platform  is  to  af- 
ford the  industries  of  the  United  States 
protection  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  labor  cost  of  production  here 
and  in  foreign  countries.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  in  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  this  principle  does  not 
justify  even  t!ie  present  tariff  rates  on 
goods  imported  from  that  country,  since 
in  practically  all  the  important  indus- 
tries wages  are  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  old-time  high-tariff  argu- 
ment based  on  the  competition  of  alleged 
"pauper  labor"  has  therefore  no  applica- 
tion lo  Canadian  products. 

Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  tariff  agreement  simi- 
lar to  tiie  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty 


of  1911  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  American 
farmers.  Their  opposition  to  that  meas- 
ure was  generally  misunderstood,  as  it 
was  popularly  supposed  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  belief  in  protection  as  a 
principle.  In  reality,  their  position  was 
simply  that  so  long  as  the  country  ad- 
hered to  the  protective  policy  they 
v^ould  insist  that  farm  products  should 
receive  the  same  measure  of  protection 
that  was  accorded  to  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  their  chief  objection  to  the 
treaty  was  that  it  made  no  material  re- 
duction in  the  duties  on  Canadian  manu- 
factures that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them 
through  lessening  the  cost  of  what  they 
had  to  buy.  Many  of  the  farm  leaders 
were,  and  are,  free-traders,  who  believe 
that  high  protection  has  unduly  in- 
creased prices  of  manufactured  goods 
and  has  therefore  injured,  instead  of 
helping,  the  farmer,  but  they  do  not 
want  what  they  term  a  "jug-handled" 
tariff,  with  free  trade  for  the  farmer  and 
protection  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  practical  failure  of  the  Fordney 
Embargo  Tariff  Law  to  give  relief  to  the 
farmers,  coupled  with  their  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  find  foreign 
markets  for  our  surplus  farm  products 
we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  payment 
in  goods,  since  the  foreign  buyer  cannot 
pay  in  gold,  has  shaken  the  faith  of 
many  farmers  in  the  protective  theory, 
and  their  influence  has  already  been 
shown  in  opposition  to  some  of  the 
schedules  of  the  Fordney  permanent 
Tariff  Bill.  The  action  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  announcing  its 
abandonment  of  the  "American  valua- 
tion plan,"  provided  for  in  that  measure 
as  passed  by  the  House,  was  largely  due 
to  protests  made  by  influential  farmers. 

Should  the  Senate  approve  the  pend- 
ing Tariff  Bill  in  substantially  its  pres- 
ent form,  with  its  generally  higher  rates 
than  those  of  the  existing  tariff,  the 
farmers  may  be  inclined  to  ask  for  con- 
tinued protection,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  give  them  higher  prices  for  their 
products  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
prices  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  for 
manufactured  articles.  To  be  logical, 
they  should  repudiate  the  high-tariff 
policy,  but  farmers  are  not  more  logical 
than  other  people;  for  instance,  the 
leaders  in  Congress  who  favor  large  ap- 
propriations for  ship  subsidies  while 
approving  the  imposition  of  customs 
duties  that  will  assuredly  restrict  for- 
eign trade  and  make  less  traffic  for  the 
subsidized  steamships.  It  will  be  un- 
fortunate for  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  if  the  adoption  of  higher  protec- 
tion for  manufactures  by  Congress 
should  result  in  the  maintenance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  tariff  walls 
that  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

WmnnioN  Guaiiam. 

Nrw  YorU  City. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPIRIT 
IN  JAPAN 

FROM  fragmentary  and  not  yet 
wholly  verifiable  despatches  from 
Japan  we  learn  that  there  are  wel- 
come signs  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
democracy  and  progress  there.  Already 
the  Japanese  Government  has  ratified 
the  Shantung  Treaty  with  China  and  is 
putting  it  into  execution.  Those  ob- 
servers at  the  Washington  Conference 
who  believed  that  in  the  Shantung  con- 
versations Japan  was  proceeding  in  good 
faith,  of  which  her  caution  in  giving  her 
word  concerning  each  item  in  the  agree- 
ment was  strong  evidence,  have  so  far 
been  vindicated  by  the  events.  The'  un- 
happy adventure  of  Japan  in  that  Chi- 
nese province  (for  Japan's  effort  to  out- 
German  the  Germans  along  the  line  of 
the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railway  was  an 
unhappy  adventure)  is  apparently  con- 
cluding happily.  China's  state  of  disor- 
ganization is  a  serious  obstacle  to  clear- 
ing this  matter  up;  but  apparently 
Japan  is  doing  all  that  could  possibly 
be  expected  of  her  to  end  the  whole 
Shantung  question. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  been  news 
of  a  shake-up  in  the  Japanese  Cabinet. 
Premier  Takahashi,  according  to  rumors 
which  reached  this  country  a  few  days 
ago,  had  resigned  with  several  members 
of  his  Cabinet.  Among  those  reported 
to  have  resigned  were  some  of  the  more 
elderly  and  conservative  peers,  and 
there  was  some  speculation  as  to  the 
political  consequences.  It  is  now  re- 
ported by  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  party  have  con- 
tinued Premier  Takahashi  in  office,  with 
authority  to  expel  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net that  refuse  to  follow  his  policy.  It 
is  another  one  of  those  steps  which 
Japan  has  been  taking  away  from  con- 
trol of  the  Government  by  the  military 
power  and  in  the  direction  of  party  con- 
trol of  the  Government. 

When  Mr.  Hara  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter, he  proceeded  to  translate  into  prac- 
tice his  idea  of  party  control.  Up  to 
his  accession  the  real  control  in  Japan 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  fact  that  that  control  was  often  ex- 
ercised with  restraint  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Japan  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  power  in  Japan  was 
practically  militaristic.  It  was  the  rule, 
for  example,  that  the  Minister  of  Marine 
(i.e.,  the  Navy)  should  be  an  admiral 
and  the  Mini.ster  of  War  should  be  a  gen- 
eral.   The  real  power,  in  fact,  was  with 


the  naval  group.  No  matter  what  popu- 
lar support  the  Government  might  have, 
the  navy  could  veto  any  Government 
policy  by  refusing  to  let  any  admiral 
serve  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hara,  with 
great  ingenuity,  broke  into  this  naval 
control  by  sending  Admiral  Baron  Kato, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  as  head  of  the 
delegation  to  Washington,  and  took  the 
vacated  office  himself.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  the  Minister  of  Marine  was  a 
civilian.  When  Mr.  Hara  was  assassi- 
nated, Mr.  Takahashi,  his  successor  as 
Prime  Minister,  became  his  successor 
also  as  Minister  of  Marine,  and  held 
the  office  until  Admiral  Baron  Kato  re- 
turned. Thus  was  established  a  prece- 
dent of  the  utmost  significance,  but  one 
which  has  been  largely  overlooked. 

Now  comes  another  piece  of  evidence 
that  popular  self-government  is  growing 
stronger  in  the  Japanese  Empire.  The 
Seiyukai  party,  which  is  in  control  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  Parliament  of 
Japan,  appears  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
If  it  is  to  stay  in  power  it  must  encour- 
age responses  to  popular  feeling.  The 
failure  of  the  Cabinet  as  formerly  com- 
posed to  respond  to  Premier  Takahashi's 
policies  had  to  end  either  in  the  defeat 
or  the  victory  of  the  recalcitrant  mem- 
bers. That  it  has  ended  in  their  defeat 
through  pressure  from  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  party  is  an  important  indica- 


tion of  the  progress  of  Japan  towafd 
government  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

BOTTOMLEY  PASSES 

APK'TURKSQUE  Englishman  has  gone 
into  at  least  temporary  eclipse.  He 
is  Horatio  Bottomley,  financial  necro- 
mancer, orator  extraordinary,  journalist 
amazing,  and  hater  of  things  American. 
Bottomley  has  had  a  career  of  the  type 
which  makes  some  people  despair  of 
popular  government.  The  type  has  been 
known  in  all  ages  wherever  government 
has  existed  capable  of  being  swayed  by 
popular  appeal.  Rome  knew  the  type 
well,  and  we  are  not  without  examples 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Bottomley  began  his  career  as  the  sup- 
porter of  Charles  Bradlaugh,  the  atheist, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  While  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
became  a  promoter  of  Australian  gold- 
mining  stock.  When  the  gold  craze 
bubble  burst,  most  of  Bottomley's  fellow- 
promoters  went  into  well-deserved  ob- 
livion. Bottomley's  bankruptcy  was 
pleasantly  condoned  and  he  himself  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson,  who  sat  with  Bot- 
tomley in  Parliament,  gives  in  the  New. 
York  "Times"  a  striking  account  of  his 
personality  and  his  peculiar  genius. 
It  was  after  Bottomley's  bankruptcy 
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that  he  started  his  weekly  "John  Bull," 
■which  ran  up  to  a  circulation  of  two 
million  and  a  half.  Of  this  weekly  Mr. 
Wilson  writes: 

What  Bottomley  offered  was  t>ie 
pointed  paragraph,  the  impudent  but 
amusing  sneer,  the  exposure  of  petty 
scandal,  and  great  swelling-  words  of 
discontent,  denunciation,  and  vague 
aspiration.  For  his  enemies  he  had  a 
morgue,  where  week  by  week  he  pub- 
lished their  epitaphs.  Among  the 
tiist  whom  he  buried,  if  in  modesty  I 
may  recall  the  fact,  was  myself; 
more  illustrious  corpses  were  .soon 
discovered,  for  instance.  Lady  Astor. 
Any  one,  indeed,  who  loved  America 
had  to  die.  The  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  was  to  Bottomley  "a 
monument  of  infamy,"  and  to  all 
anti-Amorican  sentiment  he  pandered 
without  scruple. 

Of  his  power  as  a  speaker  Mr.  Wilson 
says: 

Short  and  thick-set,  Bottomley,  like 

Spurgeon,  the  preacher,  is  endowed 
with  a  voice  of  exquisite  timbre.  It  is 
soft,  resonant,  musical,  a  voice 
equally  effective  in  a  court  of  law,  the 
Albert  Hall,  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Beyond  question,  Bottomley  is 
among  the  greatest  orators  of  our 
<lay.  He  is  persuasive.  He  always 
seems  to  be  lucid.  He  can  explain 
any  point  that  he  wants  to  make 
clear.  But  he  has  al.so  humor,  sar- 
casm, and  a  command  of  rich  elo- 
quence, which  may  be  and  doubtless 
is  mere  acting,  but  reveals  none  the 
less  the  actor's  sincerity  in  his  art. 
Bottomley  is  neither  ill-read  nor  in- 
.nccurate.  He  displays  all  the  skep- 
tic's knowledge  of  the  Bible;  and  in 
the  choice  of  words,  at  any  rate,  his 
taste  is  unerring. 

Bottoniley's  downfall  came  from  his 
personal  e.xtravagance  and  his  expansive 
financial  imagination.  He  established 
bond  clubs  in  which  people  of  limited 
means  invested  their  all  to  the  extent  of 
some  $3,000,000.  Complaints  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  money  owed  to  in- 
vestors resulted  in  Bottomley's  suing  his 
critics  for  libel.  One  critic  was  acquit- 
ted, and  this  acquittal  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the 
decline  of  Bottomley  was  speeded  by  the 
continuous  comments  of  "Truth,"  the 
journal  which  still  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  founder,  Labouchere.  Bot- 
tomley was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.   Mr.  Wilson  justly  says: 

Investing  the  money  of  soldiers  and 
their  dependents  wa.s,  of  course,  an 
<  nteri)rise  too  mean  to  be  tolerated 
unless  the  investments  proved  to  be 
s()\md.  In  Bottomley  the  workers  of 
Kngland  have  had  a  scveie  lesson, 
and  his  conviction  by  a  jury  cannot 
fail  to  be  salutary. 

At  least  Bottomley  has  one  advantage 
over  some  men  of  similar  stripe  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  loyal  in  the  war. 
Our  demagogues  have  not  hesitated  at 
disloyalty  to  the  Nation  in  their  efforts 
to  further  their  personal  ends.  They 


have  sought  to  arouse  blood  against 
blood.  They  have  sold  the  birthright 
of  the  Nation  for  a  mess  of  alien  vofes. 

IRELAND'S  QUARRELS 

THic  troubles  of  Ireland  continue  to 
occupy  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  the  world's  attention.  Ireland's  popu- 
lation was  only  3,242,670  at  her  last  cen- 
sus (1911),  not  much  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
or  a  third  of  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  quarrelsome  spirit,  the  lack 
of  recognition  of  minority  rights,  the  an- 
cient bitterness  between  religious  zeal- 
ots, the  habit,  so  to  speak,  of  war  by 
assassination,  are  largely  responsible. 

Neither  the  London  agreement  as  to 
the  Irish  Free  State  nor  the  recent  pact 
between  Sinn  Feiners  who  want  the 
Free  State  and  De  Valera's  irreconcila- 
bles  who  will  not  stop  their  outcry_  for 
a  Republic  has  settled  the  trouble.  The 
pact's  main  point  was  that  the  anti-Free- 
State  leaders  should  have  four  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  the  Government  to  be 
formed  after  the  coming  election.  This 
would  be  a  minority  of  the  Ministry. 
The  agreement  was  a  great  concession 
by  Collins  and  Griffith,  of  the  Free 
Staters,  and  was  defended  by  them  in 
their  recent  conference  in  London  with 
Winston  Churchill  on  the  ground  tliat  it 
was  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  clash  that 
might  entail  anotlier  state  of  guerrilla 
war  in  Southern  Ireland.  But  Churchill 
pointed  out  that  Article  XVII  of  the 
London  treaty  requires  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Free  State  Ministry  must  sign 
a  written  pledge  of  modified  allegiance 
to  the  King — a  thing  which  De  Valera 
and  his  associates  positively  refuse  to 
do.  It  is  thought  that  some  way  may  be 
found  of  adjusting  this  difficulty.  The 
vitally  important  thing  in  Southern  Ire- 
land is  to  get  an  acceptance  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls  of  the  Free  State  plan, 
which  makes  of  Ireland  a  self-gov  erning 
Dominion  like  Canada.  The  exact  terms 
of  the  Constitution  to  be  adopted  there- 
after may  well  be  left  until  after  that 
election  and  later  submitted  in  a  refer- 
endum election.  The  one  thing  that 
stops  the  way  in  Southern  Ireland  is  the 
obstinacy  of  the  minority  in  refusing  to 
accept  what  the  majority  of  their  Sinn 
Fein  body  has  approved. 

Ulster  is  still  under  British  law.  She 
has  the  Home  Rule  Government,  Cabinet 
and  Prime  Minister  she  put  in  power 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  Southern  Ireland  elected  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  under  that  bill, 
just  to  show  that  tlie  Sinn  Fein  could 
carry  the  elections;  but  tliey  refused  to 
organize.  Tlie  men  elected  have  practi- 
cally made  up  the  Sinn  Fein's  Dail 
Eireann.  But  Ulster  has  been  imable 
to  keep  the  peace  within  her  own  bor- 


ders. Therefore  Great  Britain  has  done 
her  plain  duty  by  driving  back  from 
Ulster's  borders  invaders  of  the  so-called 
Irish  Republican  army  and  their  Ulster 
Sinn  Fein  adherents.  There  was  a 
miniature  battle  last  week  about  the 
little  town  of  Pettigoe  in  which  several 
thousand  British  troops  were  used;  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  and  whippet 
tanks  are  said  to  have  taken  part,  not 
so  much  in  actual  fighting  as  in  clearing 
the  territory.  The  casualties  were 
slight;  only  one  of  the  British  force  was 
killed;  the  insurgents'  loss  is  put  vari- 
ously at  from  seven  to  fifty.  Hereafter 
the  border  will  be  held  by  British  forces 
against  sporadic  invasions  from  either 
side,  all  made  under  the  guise  of  retalia- 
tion for  injuries  inflicted.  Irresponsible 
fighting  and  local  rioting  have  broughf 
Ulster,  and  especially  Belfast,  into  a 
pitiable  state  of  anarchy.  Only  a  strong 
hand  can  put  down  the  semi-political 
crimes  that  are  committed  from  day  to 
day  by  lawless  men  of  both  factions. 

BELGIUM  AND  AMERICA: 

AN  INTELLECTUAL  EXCHANGE 

FEW  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  quite  extensive  system  of  fellow- 
ships exists  between  Belgium  and  Amer- 
ica. The  plan  of  an  exchange  of  intel- 
lectual ideas  between  two  free  countries 
brought  into  such  close  sympathy  dur- 
ing the  war  drew  its  origin  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium  closed  its  five  years  of 
work  unspent  balances  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Hoover 
and  all  concerned  agreed  that  these  bal- 
ances really  were  the  property  of  the 
people  of  Belgium.  What  should  be 
done  with  the  money?  The  Belgian 
Premier,  M.  Delacroix,  urged  that  it 
should  be  so  used  as  to  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  should  commemorate  worthily  the 
relief  organizations  of  the  war.'  Mr. 
Hoover  in  turn  suggested  that  the  exten- 
sion of  education  in  Belgium  was 
exactly  such  a  method.  It  was  decided 
to  apply  the  money  to  the  needs  of  Bel- 
gian universities  and  technical  schools 
and  also  in  enabling  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  without  means  to  undertake 
such  higher  training.  Thus  grew  up 
what  is  formally  called  the  C.  R.  B. 
Educational  Foundation,  and  out  of  that 
in  turn  developed  the  Fondation  Univer- 
sitaire. 

A  most  interesting  work  has  been  the 
plan  for  exchange  fellowships.  First, 
Harvard,  "V^ale,  Princeton,  California, 
and  Stanford  Universities  agreed  to  re- 
ceive each  two  Belgian  fellows  for  gradu- 
ate study,  while  the  four  Belgian  uni- 
versities in  turn  offered  to  receive  an 
equal  number  of  Americans.  This  plan 
lias  increased  and  broadened.    We  have 
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before  us  a  list  of  the  Belgian  exchange 
fellows  for  the  current  year,  which  is 
quite  surprising  in  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  these  Belgian  scholars  pro- 
pose to  study  in  America  and  in  the 
wide  choice  they  have  made  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
different  American  universities  have 
been  indicated  as  the  choice  of  these 
young  men. 

There  is  also  an  exchange  of  Ameri- 
can and  Belgian  professors  under  the 
same  general  plan  that  has  grown  up 
between  the  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign countries.  One  such  American  ex- 
change professor  is  now  in  Belgium — 
Professor  Millikan,  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  he  is  lecturing  on 
physics  in  the  four  Belgian  universities; 
Professor  Pirenne,  former  Director  of 
the  University  of  Ghent,  is  to  lecture  in 
exchange  in  America  this  fall  on  me- 
diaeval history. 

Evidently  there  is  practical  value  in 
this  interchange  of  intellectual  ideas 
and  intellectual  scholarship.  There  is 
also  a  pleasing  and  gratifying  indication 
of  permanent  friendliness  and  helpful- 
ness as  between  America  and  Belgium. 

HOW  MUCH  OF  AN  ASS 
IS  THE  LAW? 

FROM  very  early  times  the  law  has 
been  an  object  of  derisive  comment 
and  of  criticism  as  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  A  dictionary  of  quotations 
affords  any  inquirer  examples.  Bacon's 
statement  that  "one  of  the  Seven  was 
wont  to  say:  'That  laws  were  like  cob- 
webs; where  the  small  flies  were  caught, 
and  the  great  brake  through,'  "  is  para- 
phrased by  Swift.  Goldsmith  puts  it  in 
a  line: 

I>aws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men 
rule  the  law. 

I  Mr.  Bumble  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  thought  that  "the  law  is  a  ass — a 
idiot,"  and  has  said  as  much;  and 
though  perhaps  there  be  few  except 
rogues  who  would  go  so  far  as  Jack 
Cade's  follower,  Dick  the  Butcher,  who 
when  confronted  with  a  vision  of  Eng- 
land reformed  and  made  glorious 
shouted,  "The  first  thing  we  do,  let's 
kill  all  the  lawyers,"  yet  there  are  many 
perhaps  who  in  their  hearts  are  sure  it 
n'ould  not  be  the  last  thing  they  would 
io. 

Such  disregard  for  the  law's  dignity 
ind  such  disrespect  for  claims  to  legal 
infallibility  may  not  be  surprising  as 
lorning  from  the  Bumbles  or  the  Cades 
jf  the  day;  but  it  is  somewhat  surpris- 
nj,'  when  criticism  of  the  law's  delays 
uid  the  law's  ineffectiveness  is  reported 
VB  coming  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Host  conservative  leaders  of  the  bar.  In 
he  New  York  "Times's"  report  of  a  dis- 
rus.sion  before  the  Committee  on  Law 
Cnforf-f  fi  F!;! r  A sso- 


ciation  recently,  in  which  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Taft,  of  New  York,  took  part,  it  is  stated 
that: 

Mr.  Taft  offered  statistics  showing 
that  murder  was  twenty  times  as 
common  in  this  country  as  in  the 
British  Empire,  a  fact  which  he  laid 
largely  to  maladministration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  this  country.  His 
statistics  showed  2,200  executions  in 
this  country  over  a  period  of  years 
for  131,000  crimes,  or  about  one  con- 
viction for  every  sixty-five  murders, 
while  in  England  and  Canada  there 
was  almost  an  average  of  one  execu- 
tion for  every  two  crimes.  He  held 
this  to  be  due  partly  to  a  sentimental 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  community 
toward  criminals  and  to  such  rules  as 
that-  which  excused  the  defendant 
from  taking  the  stand  or  from  being 
assailed  by  the  prosecutor  for  his 
failure. 

"Rather  than  keep  some  of  them," 
he  continued,  "I  would  wipe  off  the 
books  every  rule  relating  to  evidence. 
I  think  we  would  come  out  better." 

Such  a  statement  as  this  attributed  to 
a  radical  might  well  have  aroused  re- 
monstrances from  many  citizens  and 
from  newspapers  of  both  parties;  for 
certainly  the  suggestion  that  the  admis- 
sion of  hearsay  evidence  to  a  court  of 
law  in  the  trial  of  those  accused  of 
crime  would  be  better  than  the  present 
conditions  is  very  little,  if  anything, 
short  of  revolutionary;  but  attributed  to 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  coun- 
try it  apparently  has  aroused  no  stir. 
Whether  Mr.  Taft  was  accurately  quoted 
or  not  is  aside  from  this  point.  What 
is  significant  is  that  these  words  as  com- 
ing from  him  have  caused  no  sensation. 
The  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  is  clear. 
Those  words  represent  substantially  an 
opinion  that  is  widespread.  It  is  very 
generally  believed  to  be  true  that  techni- 
calities have  so  interfered  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  have  so  ob- 
structed legal  measures  for  the  safety  of 
society,  have  so  prevented  the  courts 
from  acting  as  safeguards  against  the 
criminal,  that  the  ancient  rights  of  tlie 
liberty  of  the  individual  whicli  the 
courts  liave  preserved  have  been  ob- 
scured by  the  practices  which  lawyers 
and  judges  have  employed  fcr  the  un- 
deserved benefit  of  men  really  guilty. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  report 
the  various  proposals  made  for  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  law. 
Many  such  proposals  have  heen  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Some  of  these  proposals  concern  rules 
of  evidence.  Some  concern  the  attitude 
of  judges.  Some  concern  the  methods 
of  attorneys,  including  members  of  the 
District  Attorney's  staff.  Some  concern 
the  provisions  of  statutes.  And  some  of 
these  proposals  concern  the  unreason- 
able or  sentimental  or  emotional  atti- 
tude of  the  public.  It  is  a  long  process 
U\  modify  so  cumbersome  a  machine  as 


the  law;  but  it  is  a  process  which 
should  be  pushed  with  energy;  for  the 
greatest  lawyers  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  whicli  defeats  the  law's  ends. 
It  is  time  that  something  were  done  to 
put  an  end  to  conditions  which  enable 
a  city  magistrate  of  New  York  to  say, 
even  though  it  be  recognized  as  an  ex- 
aggeration: "As  soon  as  a  man  gets  to 
be  a  rascal,  he  runs  to  the  Constitution. 
An  honest  man  that  has  been  robbed  has 
no  Constitutional  rights." 

LABOR  UNIONS  NOT  EXEMPT 
FROM  THE  SHERMAN  LAW 

THE  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  announced  last 
week  by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
vs.  the  Coronado  Coal  Company  is  of 
Nation-wide  importance  because  it  af- 
firms that  labor  unions,  although  not 
incorporated,  may  be  sued  for  damages 
to  property  by  their  members,  and  that 
their  funds,  including  strike  funds,  may 
be  attached.  But  if  such  an  action  is 
brought  (as  was  the  one  in  question) 
under  the  Sherman  Law,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  wrongful  acts  com- 
mitted have  been  part  of  a  conspiracy 
to  restrain  or  monopolize  inter-State 
commerce.  The  finding  as  to  the  lia- 
bility of  unions  to  seizure  of  their  funds 
and  prosecution  of  their  members  was 
in  this  case  a  secondary  rather  than  the 
primary  issue.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  as  to  the  facts  that  those  accused 
of  illegal  acts  had  not  violated  the  Sher- 
man Law,  because  they  had  not  inter- 
fered with  inter-State  commerce,  for  the 
Court  held  that  the  actual  mining  work 
at  and  near  the  mine  is  local  in  charac- 
ter, not  part  of  the  inter-State  coal  in- 
dustry. This  does  not  at  all,  however, 
affect  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
ruling  that  now  positively  makes  unin- 
corporated labor  organizations  responsi- 
ble legally  and  financially  for  illegal 
acts  of  their  members.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  declared  as  to  this: 

Congress  was  passing  drastic  legis- 
lation to  remedy  a  threatening  dan- 
ger to  the  public  welfare  and  did  not 
intend  that  any  persons  or  combina- 
tions of  persons  should  escape  its 
applications.  Their  thought  was  es- 
pecially directed  against  business 
associations  and  combines  that  were 
unincorporated  to  do  the  things  for- 
bidden by  the  act,  but  they  used  lan- 
guage broad  enough  to  include  all 
associations  which  might  violate  its 
provisions  recognized  by  the  statutes 
of  the  United  .States  or  the  States  or 
the  Territories  or  foreign  countries  as 
lawfully  existing,  and  this,  of  course, 
includes  labor  unions,  as  the  legisla- 
tion referred  to  shows. 

In  the  case  in  question  the  lower 
Court  had  held  that  the  unions  were 
liable  for  over  $600,000  for  injury  to 
mining  property  in  an  Arkansas  strike. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  former  de- 
cision was  reversed.  Thus,  so  far  as 
this  case  goes,  the  labor  organization 
M'ins  a  victory,  but  the  ruling  as  to  re- 
sponsibility will  be  a  hard  blow  to  the 
contentions  of  leaders  like  Mr.  Gompers 
who  have  opposed  tlie  incorporation  of 
unions  on  the  ground  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  made  financially  responsible. 
A  principal  part  of  the  contention  of  the 
miners'  counsel  was  that  botli  the  Na- 
tional and  local  unions  Involved  were 
unincorporated,  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  suit,  so  that  the  ruling  on  that 
point  was,  we  judge,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  decision,  and  not  ohitrr  dicta. 

Apart  from  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
decision,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  very 
large  number  of  people  who  have  long 
believed  that  legal  and  financial  respon- 
sibility by  unions  for  acts  committed  by 
their  members  under  the  sanction  of  the 
unions  would  tend  to  reasonableness  and 
security  of  industrial  conditions. 

THE  '  PROSPERITY  SPECIAL  ' 

AMONG  the  signs  of  returning  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  that  shrewd 
observers  are  noting  in  many  directions, 
not  the  least  significant  is  the  recent 
journey  of  a  great  train  of  oil-burning 
locomotives  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
The  train  pulled  out  from  Eddystone, 
near  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  26, 
bound  for  East  St.  Louis.  It  consisted 
of  twenty  enormous  machines,  each 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  and  eacli 
weighing  621,000  pounds.  They  are  des- 
tined to  haul  vast  loads  of  freight  on 
steep  grades  of  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system.  Thirty  more  of  these 
locomotives  of  the  same  pattern  and 
dimensions  are  to  follow. 

The  sending  of  this  great  addition  to 
the  freight-carrying  capacity  of  a  West- 
ern railway  system  was  regarded  as  of 
much  more  than  local  interest  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  sent 
a  congratulatory  message  to  the  Bald- 
win Lorf)m(itive  Works  <>ii  the  undci- 


taking.  Governor  Sproul,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  recognized  the  occasion  by  a 
message.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Vauclain, 
president  of  the  locomotive  company,  in 
an  address  during  the  ceremonies  that 
accompanied  the  departure  of  the  train, 
said:  "This  special  is  to  inspire  thh 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  own 
country  and  in  themselves;  and  it  will 
demonstrate  anotlier  tiling — that  the 
two  great  shores  of  this  country  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  The  Pacific 
comes  to  the  Atlantic  to  get  the  best 
locomotives,  produced  at  the  lowest 
cost." 

Each  locomotive  in  this  train,  whicli 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  bore  on 
its  side  a  large  sign,  "Prosperity  Spe- 
cial." The  train  traveled  only  in  the 
daytime,  and,  to  promote  the  object  sug- 
gested by  its  name,  the  locomotives  were 
exhibited  at  the  principal  cities  on  its 
route,  circulars  being  sent  in  advance 
calling  the  proposed  exhibition  to  the 
attention  of  boards  of  trade,  school  au- 
thorities, public  officials,  and  citizens 
generally.  The  great  weight  of  the 
train  (over  6,000  tons)  made  several  de- 
tours necessary  on  its  way  to  the  West, 
in  order  to  avoid  certain  narrow  tunnels 
and  to  transport  the  train  over  bridges 
of  the  requisite  strength. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SPEEDS  A 
GOOD  CAUSE— AND  THE  CLOCK 

NORTH  Carolina  seems  to  have  made 
a  good  start  in  the  direction  of 
supplying  "athletics  for  every  one," 
'which  is  the  aim  of  the  National  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Federation — the  organiza- 
tion which  has  locked  horns  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  on  the  issue  of 
selecting  athletes  to  represent  America 
in  the  next  Olympic  Games.  Apparently 
North  Carolina  is  going  to  ha^  e  its  own 
athletic  records  in  good  shape  by  1924. 
For  it  has  just  completed  a  successful 
State-wide  tournament  wliich  enlisted 
the  efforts  of  more  tlian  a  thousand  ath- 
letes, representing  colleges,  universities. 
schfMils,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  military  com- 


panies, and  industrial  plants.  The 
State-wide  games  were  held  at  Durham, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  the  Merchants 
Association.  Accommodations  for  the 
visiting  athletes  were  well  organized 
and  each  competitor  provided  with  a 
comfortable  bed  and  meals  at  less  than 
cost. 

Nine  divisions  of  .sports  were  on  the 
schedule:  Track  and  field,  boxing, 
wrestling,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  volley 
ball,  swimming,  trap  shooting,  and 
horseshoe  pitching.  Every  man,  before 
being  permitted  to  compete,  had  to  have 
his  amateur  standing  certified  by  the 
president  or  the  athletic  head  of  the  or- 
ganization that  he  represented. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  organization  which  has  been  created 
as  a  result  of  these  games  to  hold  yearly 
Olympics  hereafter.  Certainly  this 
shows  how  earnestly  North  Carolina  has 
entered  into  the  movement  for  "athletics 
for  every  one."  It  also  shows  the  rapid- 
ity of  life  in  the  "Old  Noith"  State. 
Who  knows  but  that  in  time  a  State 
which  is  ambitious  enough  to  hold 
Olympic  Games  every  year  may  progress 
to  the  holding  of  annual  games  once  a 
week  ? 

MARION  HARLAND 

Jusi  as  Mark  Twain  was  so  universally 
known  by  that  name  that  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  him  as  Samuel  Clemens,  so  has 
Marion  Harland  been  a  name  far  more 
familiar  than  that  of  Mary  Virginia  Ter- 
hune,  who  died  on  June  3  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  It  is  probably  practically 
correct  to  say,  as  one  writer  does,  that 
"there  was  no  American  city  so  great, 
no  crossroads  village  so  remote,  but  that 
the  name  of  Marion  Harland  was  as 
familiar  there  as  if  she  had  been  a 
President  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  not  because  she  was  a  great 
writer;  her  stories  were  mild,  friendly, 
and  gentle — the  reverse  of  the  high- 
flown  fiction  of  her  contemporaries 
Ouida,  Augusta  Evans,  and  Mrs.  South- 
worth.  It  was  rather  because  of  her 
long-continued,  sincere  interest  in 
American  home  life.  She  edited  or  ran 
departments  in  periodicals  like  "Baby- 
hood" and  the  "Home  Maker,"  wrote  for 
newspapers,  sent  out  a  large  number  of 
syndicated  home  articles,  edited  a  fa- 
mous cook-book,  collaborated  with  sev- 
eral members  of  her  family  in  books 
relating  to  tlie  nursery  and  the  kitchen, 
and  wrote  much  and  wisely  about  mar- 
ried life  and  home-making.  In  a  speciali 
sense  "Marion  Harland"  became  a  house-| 
hold  word. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  ntheri 
American  woman  has  had  a  longerj 
career  as  a  writer.    Mrs.  Terlnine  began 
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to  write  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  kept 
on  writing  for  almost  seventy-five  years. 
When  an  accident  crippled  her  wrist, 
she  learned,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  kept  on  working. 
Quiet,  steady  persistence  in  continuing 
her  usefulness  was  the  predominating 
feature  of  her  life.  Her  influence 
always  made  for  good  because  she  Avas 
persuasive  rather  than  dogmatic,  and  be- 
cause she  dealt  with  the  conmiou  things 
of  life  in  a  helpful  fashion. 

PUNDITA  RAMABAI 

IT  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  e.\- 
tent  and  value  of  the  work  for  Hindu 
women  accomplished  by  a  Hindu  woman. 
Raniabai.  in  education,  in  social  knowl 
edge,  and  in  the  development  of  that 
spiritual  quality  that  underlies  all  re- 
ligion. 

Ramabai's  father  was  a  man  of  liberal 
\iews  for  his  time  and  country:  yet  she 
was  married  when  only  nine  years  of 
age.  Fortunately,  her  husband,  a 
learned  Brahman  Pundit,  took  the 
almost  unheard-of  course  of  giving  his 
wife  a  scholarly  education.  In  time  she 
l>ecanie  the  foremost  woman  Sanskrit 
scholar  of  India.  After  her  husband's 
death,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  helping 
child  widows  in  India.  This  plan 
brought  her  to  America,  where  she  saw 
and  talked  with  many  people  of  influ- 
ence and  addressed  audiences  in  scores 
of  churches  and  lecture-rooms.  The  re- 
sult was  the  organization  of  the  Rania- 
bai Association,  which  had  the  cordial 
support  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Frances  Willard,  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  many  others.  For  thirty- 
five  years  it  has  helped  to  carry  on  the 
school  instituted  by  Pundita  Ramabai 
in  the  city  of  Poona,  its  Hindu  name 
signifying  the  "Home  of  Wisdom." 
Ramabai's  own  name,  we  are  told,  means 
"Delight  Giver."  At  first  it  was  open 
only  to  high-caste  child  widows,  and 
was  carried  on  under  the  rigid  rules  of 
Hindustan  as  to  cooking,  living,  and 
worship.  Later  Ramabai  herself  adopted 
the  Christian  faith. 

.\  period  of  persecution  from  some  of 
tlip  Hindus  of  influence  who  had  at  first 
approved  the  enterprise  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  winning  over  of  many  of  tlip 
leaders  of  her  people.  In  a  terrible 
famine  that  swept  over  India  and  left 
.thousands  of  orphan  children  ^he  service 
.done  by  Ramabai  was  notable,  and  it 
|was  this  that  led  to  the  extension  of  the 
■service  of  the  school  to  girls  not  of  a 
high  caste.  It  is  said  that  at  tjnies  over 
eighteen  hundred  women  and  girls  were 
under  her  care,  although  no  assurance 
f  isted  for  the  support  of  more  than 
'ijrhty  or  one  hundred  girls  in  the  in- 

tijtion  itself. 

I  he  Sharadac  Sadan.  as  the  school 
was  originally  called,  expanded  so  thai 
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Ramabai's  entire  mission  included  a 
large  orphanage,  a  rescue  home,  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  the  teaching  of  many 
industries — farming,  weaving,  printing, 
dyeing,  and  so  on.  A  task  of  almost  un- 
believable difliculty  was  her  translation- 
of  the  only  Hindu  edition  of  the  .Scrip- 
tures available  from  the  classic  form, 
in  which  it  was  u.seless  to  the  tillage 
people,  into  a  popular  version. 

The  work  that  this  remarkable  woman 
started  and  extended  in  India  will  sur- 
vive her  death,  which  took  place  re- 
cently, and  provision  has  been  made  for 
that  purpo.se.  In- this  country  the  Rama- 
bai Association  will  continue  to  forward 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that 
work  on  tlirovigli  a  well-known  American 
missionary  in  India,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Hume. 

At  a  memorial  service  held  in  Bombay 
representatives  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  press  and  of  the  women  of 
India  declared  by  resolution  that  the 
death  of  Pundita  Ramabai  was  a  loss  to 
the  whole  country,  and  particularly  to 
tlie  Christian  community. 

WHAT  IS 
SUMMER  READING? 

"  r  I  "lAKE  along  a  book,"  is  the  excel- 
I  lent  slogan  of  the  summer  read- 
ing  campaign  now  in  active 
progress — but  why  "«  book"?  "Fiction 
for  Vacation  Satchels"  is  a  newspaper 
headline  for  a  review  of  a  dozen  and  a 
half  no\els  which  have  just  one  thing 
in  common — they  are  all  new.  But  if 
this  is  over-inclusive,  the  next  headline 
we  meet  is  too  restricted,  for  under  the 
broad  title  "Summer-time  Fiction"  a 
paper  reviews  three  books,  two  of  which 
are  detective  tales  and  one  a  "placid, 
gentle  narrative  of  an  autumn  wooing"! 
If  any  editor  has  a  particularly  vapid 
lot  of  fiction  on  hand,  he  heads  it  "Vaca- 


tion Reading."  But  one  worthy  re- 
ligious board  of  publication  very  soundly 
advises  us  (in  its  summer  advertising) 
to  avoid  "Feather-Weight  Fiction  or 
Millstone  Philosophy." 

In-  the  main,  the  advertisers  who  are 
urging  people  not  to  forget  to  read  some- 
thing in  vacation  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  idea  that  only  the  lightest  of 
light  fiction  can  be  read  with  enjoyment 
during  the  summer.  If  they  mean  by 
light  reading  entertaining  reading,  well 
and  good;  but  the  emphasis  seems  to  be 
laid  on  the  idea  that  nothing  is  not 
"light"  that  does  not  deal  with  murders 
or  flappers.  The  intelligent  person 
doesn't  lose  his  intellect  or  his  taste 
during  the  months  which  have  no  R  in 
their  names.  The  book  for  a  real  vaca- 
tionist, says  one  propagandist  in  the 
"Take  a  Book"  campaign,  "mustn't  oc- 
cupy the  mind  much,  for  then  it  would 
not  be  a  real  vacation  or  week-end.  It 
should  occupy  the  mind  just  a  little  bit, 
.sort  of  titillate  it,  as  it  were." 

Why  not  assume,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  one  wants  entertainment  he 
wants  it  to  be  of  good  quality  in  sum- 
mer a^  well  as  in  winter;  that  he  wants 
a  first-class  novel,  a  book  of  real  humor, 
or  a  book  of  reminiscence  abounding  in 
stories?  Don't  let  any  of  us  encourage 
the  over-production  of  silly  fiction  under 
the  notion  that  anything  is  good  enough 
for  the  dear  old  summer-time. 

In  an  article  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson 
in  the  "Summer  Reading"  special  num- 
ber of  the  "Publishers'  Weekly"  we  find 
two  interesting  suggestions.  The  first 
is  a  little  fantastic,  perhaps,  but  it  has 
a  logical  point: 

The  right  sort  of  book  to  take  on  a 
vacation  is  the  sort  of  book  that  we 
seldom  or  never  read  at  home,  or  thp 
sort  of  hook  that  tells  of  a  life  remotp 
from  the  moods  and  thoughts  of  our 
own  workaday  existence.  Teachers 
should  finfi  books  of  tlip  most  devas- 
tating humor,  or  the  wildest  detective 
stories.  Clerk.s,  stenographers,  sales- 
men, and  others  who  woi  k  in  figures 
should  read  the  world's  dearest  old 
romances  and  much  poetry.  Tired 
ministers  should  g:et  hold  of  tales  of 
adventure  in  the  open  air  and  books 
of  exploration  into  far  countries. 
Perhaps  Shacklcton's  "South"  would 
be  a  good  beginning.  Poets  should 
have  sedative  literature  in  the  sum- 
mer-time— preferably  garden  manuals 
and  cook-books,  say  "Things  Mother 
Used  to  Make."  Honest  lawyers 
should  read  fairy  tales,  perhaps  "Irish 
Fairy  Tales,"  by  James  .Stephens. 
The  nervous  stock-broker  should  fill 
his  pockets  full  to  bulging  with  the 
poetry  of  Walter  de  la  Mare.  .  .  . 
William  Jennings  Bryan  should  buy 
a.  whole  library  of  modern  books  on 
biology. 

The  other  suggestion  is  one  that  we 
enthusiastically  indorse — that  the  vaca- 
tionist take  with  him  at  least  some 
books  he  has  always  wanted  to  read  and 
hasn't.    We  know  that  this  entails  a  lit 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT  ON  BOLSHEVIST  RUSSIA 

OUR  National  Administration  is  apparently  acting  on  the  belief  that  the 
American  people  wishes  to  avoid  entering  into  European  politics,  though 
willing  to  join  in  economic  measures  for  the  restoration  of  European  indus- 
tries and  European  national  budgets  and  credits.  I  submit  that  this  separa- 
tion of  politics  and  economics  is  not  expedient,  or  even  possible,  in  the  case 
of  Russia. 

The  fundamental  proposition  on  which  the  Bolshevik  Government  was 
based  is,  to  be  sure,  an  economic  one,  namely,  no  private  property,  no  family 
property,  and  no  transmission  of  property  in  a  family;  but  on  that  founda- 
tion a  political  Government  was  suddenly  created  by  savage  violence  on  the 
part  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  and  that  Government  proceeded 
to  rob  and  kill  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  property-holders  of  the  coun- 
try, large  and  small,  and  finally  to  rob  and  enslave  the  labor  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  This  same  Government  under- 
took to  win  the  support  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  by  giving  them  elusive 
deeds  of  the  lands  they  had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  as  tenants;  but  the 
great  agricultural  class,  while  they  accepted  these  deeds,  refused  to  accept 
or  support  the  Bolshevik  Government.  That  Government  has  also  crushed 
completely,  both  physically  and  morally,  the  educated  middle  class  in  Russia, 
which  has  not  only  been  deprived  of  its  property  but  of  all  intercourse  with 
thinking  people  in  neighboring  nations,  and  in  America  also. 

This  Bolshevik  Government  now  finds  itself  in  dire  straits  without  credit, 
and  without  power  to  reconstruct  Russian  factories  or  Russian  transporta- 
tion; and  yet  it  still  insists  at  Genoa  and  elsewhere  on  all  its  monstrous 
social  and  economic  fallacies,  and  proposes  that  other  governments  or  peo- 
ples shall  lend  it  billions  of  dollars  without  any  security  whatever  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loans. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  should  neither  forget  nor  forgive  the 
monstrous  crimes,  cruelties,  and  follies  of  this  Bolshevik  Government,  and 
should  wait  to  give  aid  to  Russia,  except  food  for  the  starving,  until  that 
Government  is  dead  and  buried.  In  this  sense,  and  in  regard  to  this  nation, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  separate  in  American  National  action  European 
politics  from  European  economics.  The  American  democracy  should  not  only 
take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  Bolshevik  horror  for  the  present  generation, 
but  should  do  its  full  part  in  making  and  recording  the  history  of  the  Bolsh- 
evik crime  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  that  course  of  conduct  the  present  Administration  can  rely  on  the  well- 
nigh  unanimous  support  of  the  American  people,  who  heartily  detest  the 
political  as  well  as  the  economic  theories  of  Bolshevism. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  May  17,  1922. 


tie  trouble  and  thought,  but  it  will  be 
worth  while.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  Victorian  age  and  read 
Dickens  or  Thackeray.  Probably  most 
people  could  pick  out  three  or  four 
books  published  within  the  last  three 
years  which  they  know  to  be  worth 
while  but  haven't  happened  to  see.  Or 
take  the  last  year  alone;  here  is  an  off- 
hand list  of  a  dozen  or  more  books 
which  have  made  a  distinct  success. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  them  all;  if  not, 
now  is  your  chance;  they  are  not  out  of 
print: 

John  Burroughs's  "Boyhood,"  De- 
pew's  "Memories  of  Eighty  Years," 
Van  Loon's  "Story  of  Mankind,"  "The 
Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,"  Ray- 
mond's "Life  of  Balfour,"  Strachey's 
"Queen  Victoria;"  and  in  fiction  Tar- 
kington's  "Alice  Adams,"  Sabatini's 
"Scaramouche,"  Hutchinson's  "If 
Winter  Comes,"  Galsworthy's  "To 
Let,"  Louis  Hemon's  "Maria  Chapde- 
laine,"  Kaye-Smith's  "Joanna  God- 
den,"  Caine's  "Mendoza  and  a  Little 
Lady,"  Quick's  "Vandemark's  Folly." 

Every  one  of  these  books  has  entertain- 
ment in  it.  The  point  is  for  each  vaca- 
tionist to  think  out  for  himself  or  her- 
self something  that  will  increase  the 
pleasure  of  vacation  time  and  not  grab 
the  first  thing  that  offers  because  it  is 
said  to  be  "light"  (meaning  feathery) 
or  because  it  was  published  day  before 
yesterday. 

And,  by  the  way,  how  about  re-reading 
an  old  book  that  you  rejoiced  in  greatly 
when  you  first  read  it?  There  are  those 
who  in  the  realm  of  adventure  would  a 
hundred  times  sooner  re-read  "Kim"  or 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  than  all 
the  Zane  Grey  or  E.  P.  Oppenheim  litera- 
ture that  may  flow  fresh  from  the  press 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 

THE  TRUE 
REACTIONARIES 

AMERICA  lias  inherited  its  princi- 
ples and  institutions  of  liberty 
from  two  sources.  One  of  these 
sources  is  English;  the  other,  French. 
And  for  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  that  inheritance  America  is  under 
obligation  to  her  own  sons  from  the 
days  of  the  wilderness,  through  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  to 
the  present. 

Many  Americans,  some  of  them  pro- 
fessing to  be  intellectual  guides  and 
some  of  them  in  position  of  political 
leadership,  seem  to  have  forgotten  this. 

It  is  as  a  reminder  to  such  as  these 
that  a  letter  recently  published  in  the 
newspapers  from  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  deserves 
the  widest  circulation.  We  print  it 
herewith  in  full. 
A  people  whose  rights,  w"on  slowly 


and  painfully  through  the  centuries, 
are  recorded  in  such  historic  docu- 
ments as  tlie  Coronation  Oath  and 
Cliarter  of  Henry  I,  the  Magna  Cliarta 
of  1215,  the  Petition  of  Rights  of  1628, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1689,  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  same  year,  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  embedded  in 
the  common  law,  should  be  unable  to 
witness  the  violation  of  those  rights  any- 
wliere  in  the  world  without  repugnance 
and  a  sense  of  outrage.  Certainly  no 
American  ought  willingly  to  lend  him- 
self to  any  sclieme  or  plan  or  proposal 
that  tends  to  lend  the  countenance  of 
his  country  to  men  anywhere  in  the 
world  who,  having  seized  power  by  the 
violation  of  such  human  rights,  seek  to 
maintain  their  power  by  gaining  the 
recognition  of  the  Government  of  this 
free  country. 

Besides  this  love  of  liberty  as  a  riglil, 
which  Americans  Iiave  inherited  with 


free  institutions  from  England,  they 
have  also  inherited  from  France  a  love 
for  liberty  as  an  ideal.  If  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  has  come  from  tlie  Brit- 
ish Isles  is  the  more  sturdy,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  has  come  from  France 
is  the  finer  and  more  generous.  This  is 
the  spirit  that  raises  freedom  from  the 
plane  of  privilege  to  the  plane  of  duty. 
Liberty  is  something  more  than  a  defi- 
nite prerogative  that  the  citizen  has  ob- 
tained and  will  not  let  go;  it  is  also  a 
goal  toward  which  he  knows  the  nation 
of  which  he  is  a  part  is  moving.  As 
liberty  has  come  to  America  from 
France,  it  is  not  merely  an  individual 
possession  which  each  citizen  prizes;  it 
is  a  Common  possession  demanding  re- 
ciprocal service.  Liberty  thus  conceived 
is  incomplete  without  equality,  and 
equality  is  incomplete  without  frater- 
nity. It  is  this  ideal,  derived  from 
France  in  the  early  days  of  the  two  re- 
publics, that  has  made  of  America  a 
nation  of  idealists.  For  this  reason 
Americans  who  have  received  their  full 


THE  INDIFFERENT  CHILDREN  OF  THE  EARTH 

(Hamlet,  Act  II,  Scene  2) 


Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Neivs 


Ireland  in  the  Columhus  Dispatch 


THAT5  EASY- 
WHY,  1  EVEN 
IGNORE  MY  OWN 

HOW  CAN  YOU 
IGNORE  OUR 
PROBLEMS 


INDIFFERENCE    AS   A   FINE  ART 


THINGS  BOUNDTO  FIX  DEMSELVtS- 


,  DERE  AINT  NO  USE  TO  HURRY 
^/^-^^^l  ^WINE  TO  5P1LE  DE  SUMMER 

'  IE  YOU  51T  AROUND  AND  WORRY  '-A 


UNCLE    SAMUEL  GRASSHOPPER 
From  Paul  H.  Ramsey,  Columbus.  Ohio 
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inheritance  are  not  only  jealous  of  their 
own  rights  but  responsive  to  appeals  for 
the  defense  of  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  not  altogether  strange  that  Eng- 
lishmen, who  themselves  are  free,  but 
who  are  not  necessarily  jealous  for  the 
freedom  of  other  people,  can  contem- 
plate with  comparative  equanimity  the 
oppression  of  the  Russians  under  their 
Bolshevist  tyrants;  but  it  is  strange 
almost  beyond  belief  that  there  should 
be  Americans,  particularly  Americans 
who  call  themselves  liberals,  who  can  go 
so  far  as  to  support  the  proposed  policy 
of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  these  worst 
enemies  of  liberty  that  have  risen  to 
power  in  modern  times.  The  Bolsheviki 
are  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Czar 
and  his  Black  Hundreds,  for  they  have 
employed  the  art  of  the  demagogue  as 
well  as  the  force  of  the  tyrant  in  de- 
stroying what  there  was  in  Russia  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  assembly, 
courts  of  justice,  and  every  other  ele- 
ment or  form  of  popular  liberty. 
Tyrants  sometimes  excuse  their  prac- 
tices on  the  ground  that  they  are  tlie 
necessary  instruments  for  the  preserva- 
tion for  order  and  prosperity;  but  the 
Bolsheviki  have  not  this  excuse,  for 
their  dictatorship  has  involved  their 
country  in  turbulence  and  economic 
ruin.  This  is  something  which  no  one 
any  longer  pretends  to  deny.  Those 
Americans  who,  like  Senator  Borah  and 
the  editors  of  some  so-called  libeial 
journals,  would  give  to  these  tyrants  the 
invaluable  reinforcement  of  America's 
oflieial  recognition  are  in  the  minority. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
alike  under  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion of  President  Wilson  and  the 
Republican  Administration  of  President 
Harding,  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Bolshevists,  has  been  moved  by  Ameri- 
can love  of  liberty  as  well  as  American 
common  sense. 

Naturally  America  at  this  time  finds 
herself  more  in  sympathy  on  the  Rus- 
sian question  with  France  than  with 
England.  Under  Lloyd  George,  England 
is  as  free  from  the  danger  of  Bolshevism 
within  her  own  borders  as  any  country 
well  could  be,  for  Englishmen  would 
n»ake  short  work  of  any  English  I.ienines 
or  Trotskys;  but  England  is  not  averse 
10  getting  trade  where  she  can  find  it, 
even  though  in  the  process  she  makes 
bargains  whicb  strengthen  the  hold  of 
dictators.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
di.stinctly  uncomfortable  in  even  sitting 
across  the  table  from  the  Russian  Bolsh- 
eviki. The  French  lent  their  money  to 
the  Russian  Oo\ernment  of  the  Czar, 
not  because  they  loved  Czarisni,  but  be- 
cause even  Czarism  was  a  bulwark 
against  the  worse  tyranny  of  a  menac- 
ing Prussia;  but  they  di.strust  Bolsh- 
evism, not  only  because  it  is  a  repudia- 
lor  of  Justice,  but   hecaiise.  after  the 


Russian  people  had  overthrown  the 
Czar,  Bolshevism  established  in  its  place 
a  more  cynical  and  remorseless  tyranny. 
On  another  page  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  The 
Outlook's  staff,  writing  from  Genoa,  re- 
ports, not  merely  the  point  of  view  of 
the  French  Government  with  regard  to 
Russia,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the 
French  people.  Ever  since  the  peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk  the  French  as  a  nation 
have  viewed  the  rulers  of  Russia  with 
loathing,  because  those  rulers  liave 
proved  themselves  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  not  only  in  their  own  land  but 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  note  to  the  Powers,  the  Premier 
of  France,  M.  Poincare,  has  recently 
marshaled  arguments  to  show  the  use- 
lessness  of  attempting  a  solution  of 
Russia's  economic  troubles  and  conflicts 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  until  Russia 
through  its  Government  recognizes  prin- 
ciples of  "public  law  and  honor  about 
which  there  can  be  no  bargaining." 
Even  in  this  economic  argument,  how- 
ever, tliere  is  implicit  something  more 
fundamental  than  questions  of  economic 
interest,  for  it  is  plain  that  beneath  it 
all  is  the  feeling  of  France  for  that 
"human  solidarity,"  to  use  M.  Poincare's 
own  phrase,  "which  impelled  the  democ- 
racies of  western  Europe  to  help  the 
Russian  democracy,"  and  the  consequent 
resentment  against  those  dictators  in 
Russia  who  have  done  their  best  to  de- 
stroy the  Russian  democracy  and  to  that 
extent  thwart  the  purposes  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  ideal  of  liberty. 

To-day  the  true  reactionaries,  are 
those,  whatever  tlioir  guise,  who  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Bolshevist 
tyrants,  and  thus  attempt  to  turn  the 
world  backward  into  the  age  of  des- 
potism. 

THE  COST  OF  CAM- 
PAIGNING 

SENATOR  HARRISON,  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  had  a  severe  shock  tu 
Ills  sense  of  political  morality.  He 
lias  discovered  that  Gifford  Pinchol 
spent  approximately  ,$120,000  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  recent  pre-priiuary  cam- 
paign in  Pennsylvania  which  won  for  the 
former  l'''orester  of  the  United  States  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Gover- 
norship. 

Senator  Harrison  does  not  allege  that 
any  of  this  money  was  spent  corruptly. 
He  does  not  allege  that  any  votes  were 
bought  or  any  political  leaders  subsi- 
dized. The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
spent  this  horrendous  sum  for  publicity 
and  that  he  happens  to  be  rich  enough 
to  finance  his  own  campaign  has  been 
sufficient  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi.   Whether  the  Senator  would 


have  blushed  quite  so  furiously  had  Mr. 
Pinchot  been  running  in  a  Democratic 
primary  we  do  not  venture  to  state. 

The  trouble  with  Senator  Harrison 
and  those  who  support  his  attitude, 
whether  from  pseudo-liberalism  or  po- 
litical expediency,  is  that  their  concep- 
tion of  modern  political  needs  is  limited 
by  standards  set  by  the  campaign  neces- 
sities of  a  village  politician. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  a  village;  it  is  a 
great  Commonwealth  numbering  nearly 
9,000,000  souls.  At  the  last  Presidential 
election  the  voters  of  the  Keystone  State 
cast  more  than  1,800,000  ballots.  To 
send  a  single  circular  to  each  of  these 
voters  would  cost  at  least  $54,000.  Of 
course  there  are  more  voters  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  polls  during  the  last  election,  and 
all  of  them  might  properly  be  cir- 
cularized. It  would  require  a  political 
clairvoyant  of  no  mean  order  to  deter- 
mine which  sovereign  electors  would 
attend  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
wliicli  would  spend  those  hours  on  a 
baseball  diamond  or  on  a  golf  course. 
They  must  all  have  the  issues  of  the 
campaign  put  before  them. 

We  have  given  the  cost  for  circulari- 
zation  as  an  indication  of  the  size  of 
one  item  of  legitimate  political  expendi- 
ture. The  reader  can  easily  imagine 
how  much  more  might  be  advanta- 
geously and  properly  used  in  an  adver- 
tising campaign  in  local  newspapers  and 
in  the  hiring  of  public  halls. 

Since  we  have  adopted  the  primary 
system,  the  elector  is  certainly  entitled 
to  know  as  fully  as  possible  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  various  candidates.  The 
question  at  issue  is  not,  "Shall  these 
primary  elections  be  costly?"  but,  "How 
shall  that  cost  be  met?"  In  the  case  of 
a  Pinchot  the  candidate  can  draw  upon 
his  own  ample  means.  In  the  case  of  a 
Leonard  Wood  friends  of  the  candidate 
willingly  bear  the  expense.  Those  who 
lia\e  criticised  Pinchot  in  the  present 
campaign  and  Leonard  Wood  in  tlie  last 
Piesidential  campaign  are  futilely  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree.  They  should  set 
their  brains  at  work  devising  a  system 
under  which  both  the  poor  and  the 
wealthy  candidates  will  have  an  ap- 
proximately equal  chance  to  reach  the 
ears  of  tlip  public.  Possibly  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Oregon  plan,  under  which 
candidates  are  given  .space  to  print  their 
objects  and  platforms  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  may 
some  time  be  applied  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  primaries  as  well  as  general  elec- 
tions. The  plan  offers  at  least  a  hope 
of  a  .solution,  without  the  need  of  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  from  private 
fund.s,  in  accordance  with  the  public 
right  to  know  the  facts  and  the  public 
need  of  giving  every  candidate  his  or 
her  day  in  court. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  PACIFIC^' 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   FROM  WASHINGTON 
BY  HENRY  L.  SWEINHART 


(Ci  Hauis  i-  Ewin& 

cjPF.MNG  SKSSIOX  Of  THE  (  ONFERF.NCE  OF  RI.PKESENTATIVES  OF  t  HILE  AND  PERU 
IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  AMERIC  AS,  PAN-AMERICAN  Bl  ILDING,  WASHINGTON 

On  the  platform,  left  to  right  (front),  are;    St-nor  Carlos  AUlunte  (Chile).  Dr.  Luis 
Izquierdo  iChilei;  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  uho  delivered  the  address  of  welcome; 
dr.  Mflton  F    Porras  (Peru),  and  Hernan  Velarde  (Perul 


W"ASHINGTOJN,  wtiicli  was  the 
scene  only  a  few  montlis  ago  of 
a  great  international  meeting 
in  which  problems  of  the  Pacific  were 
discussed  and  settled  in  connection  witli 
an  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment among  the  leading  Powers  of  the 
world,  is  to-day  playing  host  to  anothei' 
conference  at  which  ""the  question  of  the 
Pacific"  is  being  debated.  This  time  it 
relates,  not  to  the  Far  East,  hut  to  South 
America. 

The  territorial  contro\ersy  over  which 
Chile  and  Peru  have  been  (li\ide(l  foi' 
almost  forty  years  past,  and  in  which 
Bolivia  also  claims  an  interest.  Is  com- 
monly known  in  the  countries  inter- 
ested, as  well  as  in  a  large  part  of  Soiitlj 
America,  as  "the  Question  of  the  Pa- 
cific." It  is  a  debate  as  to  whether  the 
geographically  small  departments  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  constituting  together 
the  province  of  Tacna,  shall  be  assigned 
permanently  to  Chile  or  to  Peru.  Origi- 
nally they  were  Peruvian  territory; 
since  the  war  between  Chile  on  one  side 
and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other, 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  in  1884. 
they  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Chile,  subject  on  the  question  of  final 
ownership,  however,  to  a  plebiscite 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  18f)4, 
but  which  it  has  never  been  possible  tf> 
Viold  because  of  failure  of  the  two  coun 
tries  to  agree  on  the  conditions  under 


which  the  plebiscite  should  be  con- 
ducted, the  principal  contention  being 
o\er  the  question  as  to  who  should  be 
eligible  to  vote. 

Now  Chilean  and  Peruvian  delegates 
are  in  Washington  trying  to  find  a 
means  of  settling  this  problem  wliich 
has  been  of  such  long  duration  and 
wMiich  has  been  by  far  the  most  ditflcult 
and  delicate  which  has  been  faced  by 
any  of  tlie  .South  American  countries. 
In  this  Tacna-Arica  dispute  practically 
all  of  the  nations  of  South  America  are 
interested;  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of 
\  ital  concern  to  the  future  of  Pan 
Americanism.  For  the  Soutii  American 
countries  it  was  a  perpetually  threaten- 
ing firebrand  which  might  at  any  mo- 
ment start  a  conflagration  wliich  would 
involve  a  number  of  the  nations. 

Sliould  it  be  left  to  the  possible  arbi- 
trament of  arms,  or  settled  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  peace  '  That  was  the  question 
wliich  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many 
students  of  international  affairs  for 
years  past.  A  propitious  moment  of- 
fered shortly  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
.\rmament,  and  President  Harding 
seized  the  opportunity  to  in\ite  Chile 
and  Peru  to  Washington  to  conduct 
their  negotiations.  Chile  and  Peru,  al- 
though having  no  direct  diplomatic 
relations,  had  started  telegraphic  com- 
munications between  their  Foreign  Of- 


fices in  an  effort  to  reach  a  direct  agree- 
ment on  the  Tacna-Arica  question. 
They  reached  an  impanse  and  would 
have  been  obliged  to  break  the  negotia- 
tions which  tiiey  had  begun,  when  Presi- 
dent Harding  informed  them  he  "would 
be  pleased  to  welcome  in  Washington 
representatives  which  the  Governments 
of  Cliile  and  Peru  may  see  fit  to  appoint, 
lo  tlie  end  that  such  representatives  may 
settle,  if  happily  it  may  be,  the  e.xisting 
difficulties,  or  may  arrange  for  the  set- 
tlement of  them  by  arbitration." 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
conference  opened  in  Washington  on 
May  15.  The  scene  of  its  meeting  is  the 
Pan-American  Union  building,  where  the 
principal  committee  meetings  of  the 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament 
were  held,  and  where  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  settled  the  Shantung  question. 

The  Chilean  and  Peruvian  delegates 
came  to  Washington  with  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  reach  a  "direct  settlement" 
of  their  differences.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment was  only  the  host,  offering  a 
friendly  atmosphere  in  which  the  dele- 
gates could  pursue  their  discussions. 
The  United  States  has  not  participated, 
to  date,  in  any  of  the  conferences  of  the 
delegates,  and  has  not  e\  en  had  an  "un- 
official observer"  in  attendance  at  any  of 
their  meetings.  It  has  remained  en- 
tirely outside  the  efforts  which  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  South  American  coun 
tries  have  been  making  to  reach  a  direct 
settlement,  and  has  been  maintaining  an 
entirely  open  and  impartial  view  on  the 
.subject. 

The  position  of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, which  meets  with  popular  support, 
both  before  the  conference  started  and 
since  has  been  that  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment must  be  the  "unfulfilled  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,"  providing  for 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  to  determine 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

The  Peruvians,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  stand  that  there  should  be  re- 
vision of  Article  III  of  the  treaty,  the 
principal  "unfulfilled  provision,"  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  plebiscite,  which 
should  have  taken  place  in  1894,  had 
been  postponed  indefinitely;  and  that 
conditions  since  that  time  had  so 
changed  that  a  ballot  to-day  in  Tacna- 
Arica  might  be  the  reverse  of  what  it 
would  have  been  if  carried  out  at  the 
date  fixed  by  the  treaty,  or  even  at  some 
intervening  period. 

I  These  two  points  of  view  are  so  far 
apart  on  a  vital  feature  of  the  whole 
iBsue  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  close 
observers,  it  is  believed  a  "direct  settle- 
ment" of  the  problem  is  not  possible  a^nd 
that  arbitration  is  the  only  way  out. 
The  delegates  of  Chile  and  Peru  met, 

(  and  after  a  number  of  informal  conver- 
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Rations  presented  to  each  other  their 
proposals  as  to  methods  by  which  they 
thought  the  problem  might  be  solved. 

The  Chileans  submitted  four  optional 
proposals:  namely,  hold  a  plebiscite  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  both  Governments 
in  1912,  Peru,  should  she  think  fit,  to 
propose  a  modification  of  the  time  limit; 
or  adopt  as  a  basis  of  discussion  the 
proposals  presented  in  1909  by  Dr.  Por- 
ras,  then  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  now  chairman  of  the  Peru- 
vian delegation  to  the  Washington  con- 
ference, with  such  modifications  as  the 
Chilean  delegates  might  propose;  or 
submit  to  arbitration  the  differences 
which  have  arisen  during  previous  ne- 
gotiations in  regard  to  holding  the 
plebiscite;  or.  finally,  putting  aside  pre- 


vious negotiations,  discuss  conditions 
for  holding  the  plebiscite,  submitting  all 
differences  to  arbitration. 

The  Peruvian  proposals,  submitted  at 
the  same  meeting,  suggested,  first,  that 
Chile  surrender  Tacna  and  Arica  be- 
cause more  than  twenty-eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  when  the  plebis- 
cite should  have  been  held,  Peru  claim- 
ing that  a  popular  vote  at  that  time 
would  have  been  in  her  favor;  or,  sec- 
ond, that  an  arbitrator  should  decide  if 
under  present  circumstances  a  plebiscite 
should  be  held  or  not.  In  case  of  a  nega- 
tive decision,  the  arbitrator  to  decide 
which  country  should  have  possession  of 
the  controverted  territory.  In  case  of 
an  affirmative  decision,  the  arbitrator  to 
decide  on  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plebiscite  should  be  lield. 


Both  sides  have  declined  to  accept  the 
other's  proposals;  and  here  they  stand. 
Apparently  they  have  reached  an  im- 
passe which  remains  to  be  broken. 

The  means  for  breaking  this  impasse 
is  contained  in  the  proposals  themselves, 
in  which  both  Governments  accept  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  What  remains 
now  to  be  accomplished  is  to  find  a  way 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  of  submitting 
their  differences  to  this  arbitration. 

What  will  be  the  exact  formula  of  ar- 
bitration remains  to  be  decided.  Who 
will  be  the  arbitrator  is  known. 

Although  no  oificial  approach  has  yet 
been  made,  it  can  be  stated  authorita- 
tively that  the  United  States  a'one  will 
be  asked  by  Chile  and  Peru,  after  they 
have  signed  a  protocol  of  submission,  to 
arbitrate  tlieir  differences. 


A  SOCIAL  GOSPEL— TWO  VIEWS 


114  Centennial  Avenup. 
Sewicklpy,  Ppnn.sy!vania. 

DEAR  DR.  ABBOTT:— I  have  with 
interest  read  your  paper  on  "A 
Social  Gospel."  I  was  surprised 
that  you  should  say  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  primarily  social.  I^et  us  test 
the  correctness  of  this.  According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  the  first  two  texts  of 
Christ  were:  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  "Repent,  and 
believe  the  gospel."  But  repentance 
and  faith  are  both  individual  duties  afid 
experiences.  The  first  conversation  of 
Christ  recorded  by  John  was  with  Nico- 
demus,  in  which  Christ  told  him  he 
"must  be  born  again,"  that  a  new  birth 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
necessary  to  his  being  admitted  into  the 
kingdom.  Regeneration  is  an  individual 
experience  essential  to  a  place  and  use- 
fulness in  the  society  which  Christ  came 
to  establish.  Christ  early  in  his  minis- 
try met  two  men  who  were  fishing,  and 
said  to  them,  "Follow  me,"  and  they 
left  all  and  followed  Christ.  Follow- 
ing Christ  is  certainly  primarily  indi- 
vidual. 

In  all  this  Christ  was  laying  a  foun- 
dation, was  dealing  with  primary  re- 
ligious duties  and  experiences,  and 
nothing  is  said  as  yet  about  their  social 
bearing.  Christ  gave  his  Apostles  indi- 
vidual treatment  for  three  years  before 
they  were  regarded  as  fitted  for  their 
social  work.  He  tells  them  when  they 
pray  to  "enter  into  their  closet,  and  hav- 
ing shut  the  door,  to  pray  to  their 
Father  in  secret."  There  is  no  influence 
in  its  purifying  effect  on  the  heart  com- 
parable with  that  of  having  it  come  into 
a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  God.  The 
first  step  which  the  prodigal  son  takes 
is  to  be  reconciled  through  repentance 
to  his  father,  the  second  is  to  enter  into 
social  service  in  the  family. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  tliat  all 
Christ's  work — his  calling  men  to  be- 
lieve and  repent  as  well  as  his  minis- 
fry  to  the  sick — was  social  work.  But 
Christ  needed  no  special  prcpaial  ion  for 


that  work  except  to  be  clothed  in  our 
human  nature.  The  case  is  different 
with  us.  He  needed  no  repentance,  no 
new  birth.  There  are  ways  in  which  we 
cannot  imitate  Christ.  It  was  such  facts 
as  I  have  alluded  to  that  led  Vinet  to 
say,  "Christ  came  to  establish  individual 
religion,"  and  that  led  Professor  George 
Adam  Smith  to  say,  "The  individual  is 
the  religious  unit."  One  must  become 
something  in  himself  before  he  is  fitted 
for  the  social  service  that  Christ  re- 
quires. I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood. Christ  came  not  only  to 
establish  individual,  but  also  social  Re- 
ligion. 

The  two  elements  rightly  under- 
stood are  in  perfect  harmony.  The  two 
elements  are  both  necessary,  they  are 
mutually  complementary.  They  act  and 
react  on  each  other  to  a  degree  of  which, 
as  of  the  physical  law,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  "action  and  reaction  are 
equal."  But  let  us  keep  things  in  their 
right  order,  in  their  divinely  arranged 
relations.  There  is  truth  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  truth  as  in  particular  truths. 
The  disarrangement  of  truth  impairs 
the  force  of  truth,  may  lead  ultimately 
to  the  denial  of  it.  To  put  in  the  second 
place  a  truth  or  an  element  of  the  re- 
ligious life  which  Christ  and  all  genuine 
religious  experience  place  first  is  to  im- 
pair Christianity.  It  is  to  revert  to  a 
preparatory  and  imperfect  dispensation. 
The  prophets  spoke  to  society,  that  is, 
to  the  nation,  and  only  through  the  na- 
tion to  individuals.  This  was  done  as  a 
divine  accommodation  to  the  imperfect 
conception  of  individuality  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  age.  The  method  failed. 
The  nation  became  corrupt,  and  its 
doom  was  sealed.  At  the  exile  religion 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  stranger  in 
the  earth.  It  was  cast  in  dependence 
for  its  life  on  the  hearts  of  in(li\  iduals. 
A  new  covenant  was  to  be  given,  writ- 
ten not  on  tables  of  .stone,  but  on  the 
fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.  This  pre- 
pared the  way  for  individual  religion 
and  the  mini.stry  of  Ciirist,  who  comes 


to  each  man  and  calls  his  "sheep  by 
name." 

Our  fathers  may  have  erred  in  not 
laying  sufficient  emphasis  on  social 
religion.  Our  present-day  pulpit  is  in 
danger  of  emphasizing  too  little  the  im- 
portance of  individual  religion.  The 
true  method  is  not  only  Christian,  it  is 
democratic.  The  Socialist  must  hail 
with  joy  a  method  of  preaching  which 
sacrifices  the  individual  to  society.  They 
who  do  that  will  find  in  the  end  that 
they  have  not  only  sacrificed  the  indi- 
vidual, but  society  itself. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  0.  Campbell. 

April  28,  1022. 

This  letter  seems  to  me  to  supplement 
rather  than  to  contradict  the  article 
which  it  criticises. 

The  contrast  so  frequently  drawn  be- 
tween an  individual  and  a  social  Gospel 
seems  to  me  unreal.  We  cannot  build 
a  seaworthy  ship  out  of  rotten  timber, 
nor  an  efficient  army  out  of  cowardly 
and  unpatriotic  soldiers,  nor  a  kingdom 
of  God  out  of  men  who  acknowledge  no 
loyalty  to  God.  The  character  of  its 
members  determines  the  character  of 
the  society;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
character  of  the  society  forms  and  fash- 
ions the  character  of  its  members. 

The  unity  of  the  social  and  the  indi- 
vidual obligation  is  a  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
That  religion  is  the  only  one  which 
emphasizes  the  truth  that  only  by  per- 
ceiving and  performing  our  duties 
toward  our  neighbors  can  we  perceive 
and  fulfill  our  duties  toward  God.  Nico- 
demus  needed  to  be  born  again  because 
he  was  a  teacher  of  the  philosophy  of 
Pharisaism,  and  the  Pharisaism  which 
he  represented  recognized  no  social  du- 
ties. The  people  of  Israel  Jieeded  to 
repent  because  they  did  not  believe  in  a 
kingdom  of  God,  they  only  believed  in  a 
kingdom  of  Israel  from  which  all  pa- 
gans would  be  cast  out.  Of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  six  relate  to  social  du- 
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ties:  respect  for  parents;  regard  for  the 
four  fundamental  rights  of  man — his 
right  to  his  person,  his  property,  his 
family,  and  his  reputation — and  this  a 
heartfelt  regard.  Two-thirds  of  Micah's 
definition  of  religion  involves  social  du- 
ties— doing  justly  and  loving  mercy. 
One-half  of  Christ's  religion  involves 
social  duties:  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Inhumanity  to 
man  is  customarily  treated  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  greatest  of  crimes  against 
God. 

If  one  turns  from  this  general  survey 
to  a  more  special  study  of  Christ's  min- 
istry, the  social  Gospel  occupies  in  his 
preaching  a  not  less  prominent  place. 
He  came  proclaiming  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand,  and  to  Jew  and  pagan 
alike  a  kingdom  of  God  was  a  new 
social  order.  In  his  first  recorded  ser- 
mon he  declared  what  he  had  come  to 
do:  to  proclaim  good  tidings  to  the  poor, 
release  to  the  captives,  sight  to  the 
blind,  liberty  to  the  oppressed.  And  if 
any  reader  will  turn  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  reported  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 


and  seventh  chapters  of  Matthew,  he 
will  possibly  be  surprised  to  see  how 
largely  it  deals  with  social  duties. 

My  correspondent  thinks  that  "our 
present-day  pulpit  is  in  danger  of  em- 
phasizing too  little  the  importance  of 
individual  religion."  I  think  it  is  in 
danger  of  emphasizing  too  little  the  im- 
portance of  any  religion  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  social  theories,  and 
theological  theories,  new  and  old.  The 
author  of  "Painted  Windows"  says  of 
Miss  Maude  Royden,  just  returning  to 
her  English  home  after  a  brief  visit  to 
this  country:  "Miss  Royden  preaclies 
Christ  as  a  Power,  ...  a  Power  that 
works  miracles,  that  can  change  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime,  perhaps  the  very 
tissues  of  a  poisoned  body,  and  can  give 
both  peace  and  guidance  to  the  soul  that 
is  dragged  tliis  way  and  that,"  and  the 
author  adds:  "One  may  be  pardoned  for 
remarking  that  this  is  a  rather  unusual 
form  of  preaching  in  any  of  the  respec- 
table churches."  Whether  this  is  true  I 
do  noi  know.  But  certainly  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  so  many  young 
men   and   young  women   wanted  this 


Power  as  now.  But  they  want  it  to  use 
in  social  service.  Because  the  Church 
has  failed  to  give  them  the  Power  and 
the  opportunity  to  use  it,  they  have  in 
my  lifetime  created  four  new  organiza- 
tions: the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Red 
Cross. 

Christ  condemned  the  Pharisees  be- 
cause they  could  not  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  signs  of  the  times  in 
our  age  and  our  country  appear  to  me 
unmistakable.  The  questions  which 
have  compelled  our  attention  have  been 
not  theological  but  social.  They  have 
been  such  as  the  Slavery  Question,  the 
Temperance  Question,  the  Educational 
Question,  the  Immigrant  Question,  the 
Labor  Question,  the  International  Ques- 
tion. They  have  been  questions  of  human 
brotherhood.  To  study  these  questions, 
to  see  their  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  so  to  preach  as  to  give 
the  congregations  some  understanding 
of  them  and  some  Power  to  deal  justly 
and  wisely  with  them,  appears  to  me  a 
primary  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


THE  VOICE  OF  FRANCE 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   FROM  GENOA 
BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


IN  certain  circles  you  hear  talk  to  the 
effect  that  France  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  has  come  to  Genoa  really 
wanting  to  wreck  the  Conferences  at 
these  places. 

France  wanted  to  wreck  neither.  Nor 
lias  she  wrecked  either. 

What  she  has  done  in  the  two  Confer- 
ences is  (1)  to  describe  what  she  sees 
and  (2)  to  tell  what  she  thinks  that  she 
and  the  other  nations  ought  to  do. 

In  seeking  information  on  these  two 
subjects,  I  have  talked  every  day  with 
members  of  the  French  delegation  and 
with  French  journalists  and  observers 
here.  They  willingly  accorded  me  this 
privilege  because  in  their  publicity  they 
wanted  above  everything  to  see  pub- 
lished, not  so  much  what  more  or  less 
informed  American  and  other  foreign 
journalists  think,  as  what  the  French 
themselves  say  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  As  I  have  understood  it,  here  is 
the  collective  voice  of  these  diplomats, 
journalists,  and  observers. 


WK  French  have  the  power  of  seeing 
clearly.  Hence  our  policy  is  a  pol- 
icy of  reality.  It  is  precise  and  concise. 

In  Germany  we  behold  our  hereditary 
enemy.  Three  times  in  a  century  Ger- 
many has  invaded  our  soil.  Our  frontier 
is  not  favored  and  protected  like  Eng- 
land's, surrounded  by  water;  ours  is  a 
frontier  in  large  part  contiguous  with 
that  of  other  countries — Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,    Belgium,    but  especially 


Germany.  Across  our  eastern  frontier 
we  see  our  enemy,  Germany.  With  her 
powerful  and  untiring  economic  force, 
her  continual  increase  of  population 
(Germany's  population  is  more  than 
60,000,000  now  as  against  our  37,000,- 
000),  and,  above  all,  with  her  tenacious 
ambitions,  she  counts  on  avenging  one 
day  her  defeat  of  1918. 

In  1914  she  let  loose  a  war  the  great- 
est and  bloodiest  in  world  hi'itory.  She 
has  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
her  defeat. 

One  of  these  consequences  was  to  see 
her  army  reduced  by  her  conquerors,  as 
per  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  100,000 
men.  But  she  is  not  really  disarmed, 
because  she  has  always  at  command  po- 
lice forces,  well  organized  under  local 
authorities,  that  could  swell  her  army 
within  a  week  or  two  to  about  2,000,000 
men.  France  has  already  reduced  the 
term  of  military  service  f'-om  three 
years  to  eighteen  months,  and  under  this 
regime  it  now  numbers  some  450,000 
men.  She  would  like  to  reduce  it  fur- 
ther to  a  year,  but,  in  face  of  this  Ger- 
man preparation,  finds  it  impossible. 

Another  of  the  consequences  of  Ger- 
man defeat  was  the  necessity  of  paying 
reparations,  though  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty  with  her  the  victors  in  the  war 
condemned  her  to  pay  only  small  dam- 
ages in  proportion  to  the  losses  she 
caused.  But  what  do  we  see?  Germany 
declines  to  honor  her  own  signature! 
Making  use  of  a  bankrupt's  tricks,  she 
tries  to  escape  her  treaty  promises. 


Here  at  Genoa  we  recognize  three  of 
Germany's  aims  in  coming: 

First,  by  the  Russo-German  treaty 
(concluded  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Conference,  but  signed  here  after  the 
Conference  had  convened)  she  wishes  to 
make  of  Russia  an  instrument  of  her 
vengeance. 

Second,  Germany,  as  well  as  Russia," 
wishes  to  betray  the  conditions  and 
principles  accepted  in  coming  here. 

Third,  Germany  wishes,  as  a  chief 
aim,  to  break  up  the  Entente,  and  spe- 
cially to  separate  England  and  France. 

As  to  Russia,  we  think  first  of  all  of 
the  great  Russian  people.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  war  the  Russians 
fought  nobly  for  the  common  cause,  and 
in  keeping  such  a  large  part  of  the  Ger- 
man army  on  the  German  eastern  fron- 
tier contributed  much  to  our  victories 
in  our  eastern  provinces.  The  Russian 
people  should  not  be  blamed  in  any  way 
for  what  occurred  during  the  Revolution 
of  1917;  that  Revolution  was  engineered 
by  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  should  now  aid  the  Russian 
people  to  emerge  from  their  present 
misery. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment, we  know  that  it  is  only  a 
fagade.  Behind  this  fagade  there  is 
nothing  with  much  possibility  of  long 
duration.  The  Bolsheviks  have  turned 
Russia  upside  down.  Her  real  enemies 
are  her  actual  dominators. 

And  they  are  the  real  enemies  of 
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Europe  and  of  the  world.  Germany,  in 
coming  to  the  Genoa  Conference,  had  as 
an  aim  to  divide  the  Entente.  .So  had 
the  Bolshe\iks.  But  they  had  also  an- 
other aim.  They  wanted  to  see  France 
respond  to  a  German  non  possuiiius  as 
to  promised  payments  by  measures  of 
coercion  which  would  deliver  Germany 
into  the  hands  of  Anarchists  and 
Bolshevists.  So  the  conflict  between 
Bolshevism  and  civilization  is  still  to 
continue! 

The  Bolsheviks  are  now  at  the  end  of 
their  tether.  Hence,  with  their  hands 
still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  their 
victims,  they  ask  the  capitalists  to  re- 
turn to  Russia.  Despite  what  the  Bolsh- 
e\  iks  say.  the  Russians  have  really 
nothing  to  sell  abroad.  The  aim  of  tlie 
Bolsheviks,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  a  loaji 
and — what  impudence! — from  victims 
like  ourselves,  to  whom  Russia  owes 
money,  for  in  Czarist  times  we  lent  her 
many  billions  of  gold  francs.  In  those 
times  Russia  was  great  and  prosper- 
ous, but  the  Bolsheviks  have  now  de- 
stroyed all  her  wealth. 

In  England  we  see  a  friendly  Allied 
nation,  but  also  a  nation,  above  all.  com- 
mercial. She  has  lost  two  clients,  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  She  wants  to  get 
them  back.  But  at  what  a  price!  At 
the  Conference  at  Paris  English  influ- 
ence opened  to  the  Germans  more  than 
one  way  of  escape  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles; later,  in  the  Upper  Silesian 
question,  England  acted  as  if  she  wanted 
to  sustain  German  claims. 

As  to  the  Bolsheviks.  England  indi- 
cated .to  Poland  the  desirability  of  sign- 
ing a  peace  treaty  which  v/ould  have 
given  over  that  country  to  those  brig- 
ands, hoping  thus  to  put  herself  in 
their  favor;  later  England  herself  con- 
cluded a  separate  commercial  arrange- 
ment with  them. 

When  we  reproach  our  English  friends 
with  all  this,  they  retort  that  we  occu- 
pied Frankfort  separately  and  that  re- 
cently, in  violation  of  formal  engage- 
ments, we  concluded  an  arrangement  In 
Asia  Minor  with  the  Kemalists.  But 
tiie  provisional  occupation  of  Frankfort 
was  authorized  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  occupation  had  been  pro- 
voked by  an  infraction  of  the  Treaty. 
Without  authorization,  Germany  sent 
her  troops  into  the  neutralized  zone.  In 
.such  a  case  the  Treaty  authorizes  the 
respective  Governments  to  take  what 
measures  are  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances. As  to  the  Kemalist  arrange- 
ment, England  was  aware  of  our  prep- 
arations. 

In  any  case,  here  is  our  duty  towards 
tlie  nations  represented  at  this  Confer- 
ence. We  have  thought  that  we  ought  to 
come  to  Genoa,  not  to  oppress  any  nation, 
but  to  have  a  little  more  justice  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Having  been  a  rampart  to  the  Allied 
armies  in  the  war,  the  reconstruction  of 
luir  devastated  regions,  we  have  the 
right  to  think,  is  an  essential  part  of 
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the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  But  we 
ha\e  no  notion  of  sacrificing  this  recon- 
struction to  our  own.  All  the  European 
nations  ought  to  become  prosperous. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  we 
want  to  obtain  guaranties.  For  exam- 
ple, for  the  remaking  of  Russia  a  worK' 
of  international  co-ordination  Avould 
not  only  furnish  aid  to  encourage  the 
production  of  her  own  elementary  prod- 
ucts, but  would  give  by  reason  of  com- 
mercial e.xchanges  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  labor  in 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

In  thus  speaking,  our  duty  is  to  think 
only  of  the  great  Russian  people,  and 
not  at  all  of  the  Bolsheviks.  We  shall 
not  capitulate  to  Communist  doctrines. 
We  shall  not  recognize  the  actual,  un- 
unreformed  Government.  Such  a  recog- 
nition would  basely  betray  ci\  ilization. 

But  the  Bolsheviks  ostentatiously  de- 
clare themselves  reformed!  We  know 
that  the  reform  is  not  sincere.  But  sup- 
pose it  lasts  a  certain  time.  Very  well ; 
then  we  demand  a  certain  time  in  Avhich 
to  see  proofs  of  the  fulfillment  of  pres- 
ent promises. 

Russia  has  always  needed  the  rest  of 
Europe  more  than  the  rest  of  Europe 
has  needed  her.  Russia  cannot  do  much 
without  Western  capital  and  products. 
And  now  it  is  that  part  of  Russia  which 
calls  itself  Bolshevist  which  M-ants  Euro- 
pean aid  to  prolong  the  Bolshevist  Goa  - 
ernment's  existence.  Europe,  thepefore. 
has  a  right  to  show  herself  justly  severe. 
Europe  demands,  among  other  things, 
that: 

(1)  The  Bolshevist  Government  shall 
recognize  the  debts  of  the  preceding 
Russian  Governments. 

(2)  The  Bolsheviks  shall  recognize 
the  obligation  of  returning  the  proper- 
ties confiscated  or  nationalized  or  shall 
give  complete  compensation. 

(3)  The  Bolsheviks  shall  give  guar- 
anty that  foreign  commerce  will  be  free 
from  Government  tyranny.  Though  the 
cupidity  of  certain  traders  impels  them 
to  "talk  business"  Avith  the  Russians,  no 
government  can  encourage  the  shipment 
of  its  goods  to  Russia  Avithout  guaran- 
ties concerning  freedom  of  commerce. 

With  a  really  reformed  Bolshevist 
Government  something  along  these  lines 
might  be  done. 

In  the  same  way,  in  Germany  Ave  rec- 
ognize not  only  an  enemy,  but  also  the 
fact  that,  despite  her  military  ambitions, 
she  has  been,  and  Avill  be  yet.  a  factor 
of  progress  and  civilization.  Neverthe- 
less here  also  our  duty  is  to  demand 
guaranties,  whether  as  to  treaties  or 
commerce.  The  Germano-Russian  treaty 
lecently  signed  (disloyal  both  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  invitation  to  Genoa 
was  based)  has  tried  the  patience  of  all 
the  other  nations.  Naturally,  such  a 
treaty  has  resulted  in  encouraging  pan- 
Germanism  in  Germany  and  Bolshevism 
in  Russia.  It  is  a  warning  for  the  rest 
of  us.  This  treaty  ouglit  to  have  imme- 
diately  been   faced   by,    not   a  mere 


ICntentr.  but  a  Franco  Belgo-English 
alliance — a  .frank,  energetic,  intimate, 
sincere  collaboration,  a  material  but, 
above  all,  a  mora!  solidarity.  And  so 
much  the  better  if  Italy  Avere  there  too! 

Greal  Britain  and  France  are  the 
main  pillars  of  the  European  edifice. 
As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  other  day, 
no  accord  can  be  obtained  at  this  Con- 
ference Avithout  an  intimate  understand- 
ing between  these  two  nations.  They 
can  save  the  situation.  But  for  that 
they  must  be  united. 

Up  to  this  point  Ave  are  in  accord  Avith 
our  English  friends.  But  we  want  to 
obtain  from  them  a  firmer  policy;  no 
policy  of  retreat  Avith  regard  to  treaties 
and  reparation.  We  want  an  alliance 
betAveen  England  on  the  one  side  and 
France  and  Belgium  on  the  other,  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  By  such  an  alliance 
France  and  Belgium  should  count  on 
English  protection  against  Germany  and 
on  Bolshevist  recognition  of  Russian 
debts;  by  it  England  should  count  on 
the  certainty  of  constant  consultation 
with  her  by  France  and  Belgium  in 
everything  concerning  the  peace  of 
Europe,  on  their  co-operation  AAith  her 
lo  the  greatest  extent  possible,  and  spe- 
cially on  their  acceptance  of  the  English 
proposition  of  non-aggression  Avith  its 
respect  tOAvard  existing  treaties  and 
sanctions. 

Otherwise,  France  and  Belgium  Avill 
be  forced  to  fulfill  their  duty  as  it  seems 
just  to  them.  They  are  not  for  a  policy 
of  isolation.  They  know  that  it  would 
be  a  poor  advantage  for  the  European 
family.  But,  in  order  to  have  any  alli- 
ance, they  have  no  notion  of  making 
concessions  in  disregard  of  treaties  to 
the  conquered  nations  represented  at 
Genoa,  or  of  preparing  the  triumphal 
return  of  Communism.  There  is  no  en- 
deavor to  Avreck  a  Conference  in  refusing 
adhesion  to  not  entirely  moral  principles, 
and,  be  it  remembered,  moral  principles 
have  been  the  foundation  of  this  Con- 
ference. You  Avould  have  acted  as  Ave 
haAe  had  you  been  officially  represented 
here.  But  Avhen  other  PoAvers  see  a 
check  to  certain  of  their  enterprises, 
founded  on  unjust  principles,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  them  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  us  Avhen  we  withhold  our 
approval  of  their  course. 

Despite  this.  Ave  are  ahvays  ready  for 
any  reasonable  negotiation  Avith  any 
loyal  government. 

So  the  Aoice  of  France  sounds  to  me. 
Personally  I  Avould  like  to  see  In 
such  an  alliance  as  that  aboAe  outlined 
also  the  nations  of  the  Little  Entente, 
with  whom  Poland  is  collaborating  more 
and  more.  A  good  understanding  be- 
tween these  nations  and  the  Great  En- 
tente, if  not  an  alliance,  is  more  than 
desirable;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary. 

All  this  union  ought  to  form  a  solid 
international  block.  On  it  one  should 
count  both  for  resistance  to  deceit  and 
wrong  and  for  strength  in  tlic  recon- 
struction of  Europe. 


THE   SHRINE   OF   A   GREAT  SPIRIT 


fO)  Harris  &  Kuing 
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THE  AMENITIES  OF  SCHOOLMASTERING 


"  r  I  THOSE  who  can,  do;  those  who 
I     can't  do,  teach."    So  said  some 

A  one  whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten, and  do  not  care  much  to  remember. 
If  his  were  the  only  slur  cast  upon 
schoolmasters,  I  should  be  content  to  let 
this  paper  remain  unwritten;  but  even 
the  most  casual  reader  cannot  go  far 
without  tripping  over  some  allusion  to 
the  base-born  character  of  iny  profes- 
sion. Dionysius  the  Younger,  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  fell  in  popular  esteem  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  when,  banished 
from  his  city,  he  went  to  Corinth  and 
turned  schoolmaster,  "remaining  a  ty- 
rant still,"  as  one  contemptuous  writer 
avers.  Charles  Lamb  devoted  a  whole 
whimsical  essay  to  the  schoolmaster, 
from  which  that  dignitary  emerges  a 
badly  damaged  article.  "Passing  from 
infancy  to  age,"  says  the  genial  essayist, 
the  schoolmaster  "dreams  away  all 
[his]  days  as  in  a  grammar  school,  .  .  . 
revolving  in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  declen- 
sions, conjugations,  syntaxes,  and  pros- 
odies. ...  He  must  be  superficially 
omniscient.  .  .  .  Nothing  comes  to  him 
not  spoilt  by  the  sophisticating  medium 
of  moral  uses.  The  Universe — that 
great  Book,  as  it  has  been  called — is  to 
him  indeed  a  book  out  of  which  he  is 
doomed  to  read  tedious  homilies  to  dis- 
tasting schoolboys.  A  boy  is  at  his 
board,  and  in  his  path,  and  in  all  his 
movements.  He  is  boy-rid,  sick  of  per- 
petual boy.  .  .  .  We  are  never  quite  at 
our  case  in  the  presence  of  a  school- 
master, because  we  are  conscious  that  he 
is  not  quite  at  ease  in  ours.  He  is  awk- 
ward and  out  of  place  in  the  society  of 
his  equals.  He  comes  like  Gulliver  from 
among  his'  little  people,  and  he  cannot 
quite  fit  the  stature  of  his  understanding 
to  yours.  He  cannot  meet  you  on  the 
square.  He  wants  a  point  given  him, 
like  an  indifferent  whist  player.  He  is 
so  used  to  teaching,  that  he  wants  to  be 
teaching  you.  .  .  .  The  jests  of  a  school- 
master are  coarse,  or  thin.  They  do  not 
tell  out  of  school.  He  is  under  the  re- 
straint of  a  formal  and  didactive  hypoc- 
risy in  company.  ...  He  is  forlorn 
among  his  co-evals;  his  juniors  cannot 
be  his  friends."  Thus,  and  much  more, 
Charles  Lamb. 

"But  this  is  a  hundred-year-old  pic- 
ture," you  may  say.  "We  live  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  and  the  schoolmaster 
has  come  into  his  own."  I  wonder  if 
he  has.  In  a  recent  number  of  a  popular 
weekly  I  lighted  M'ith  eager  interest 
upon  an  article  entitled,  "The  Motive  of 
the  Critic."  In  the  second  paragraph  I 
read:  "Then  he  remains  a  mere  re- 
viewer of  and  valet  to  the  ideas  of  his 
l>etters,  and  is  of  little  more  importance 
to  the  world  than  a  schoolmaster,  a 
newsmonger,  or  an  auctioneer."  Farther 
down  that  brilliant  dismal  page  I  read: 
"The  young  literatus  just  out  of  the 
university  is  put  to  writing  reviews  of 
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books,  or  plays,  or  music,  or  painting. 
Very  often  he  does  it  extremely  well,  for 
even  decayed  pedagogues  often  do  it. 
.  .  .  Gradually  he  becomes,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  academic  grove,  a  peda- 
gogue, which  is  to  say,  an  artisan  de- 
voted to  diluting  and  retailing  the  ideas 
of  his  superiors — not  an  artist,  not  even 
a  bad  artist,  but  almost  the  antithesis 
of  an  artist."  As  though  this  were  not 
enough,  I  read  toward  the  end  of  the 
article  (not  an  article  on  schoolmasters, 
remember,  but  an  article  on  "The  Motive 
of  the  Critic") :  "Pedagogues  believe  in 
immutable  truths  and  spend  their  lives 
trying  to  determine  them  and  propagate 
them;  the  intellectual  progress  of  man 
consists  largely  of  a  concrete  effort  to 
block  and  destroy  their  enterprise" — the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  I  tried  to 
find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  these  strictures  was  a  notorious 
iconoclast,  who  would  rather  round  out 
an  apothegm  at  the  expense  of  the 
truth  than  utter  a  wise  saw  based  on  the 
verities.  But  I  confess  I  was  shaken, 
for  I  realized  that  I  could  compile,  if  I 
chose,  a  whole  anthology  of  this  sort  of 
thing;  and  realized,  worse  still,  that  the 
anthology  is  already  writ  in  two  words 
redolent  of  the  world's  contempt — "peda- 
gogue" and  "pedant."  And  yet  "peda- 
gogue" is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "to 
lead  a  child" — surely  the  one  word  in 
all  the  descriptive  terminology  of  my 
profession  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
served its  inherent  nobility;  the  one 
word  more  than  any  other  descriptive 
of  the  teacher  that  has  its  patent  in  the 
dicta  of  the  One  Great  Master:  "Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  "Whoso  shall  cause 
one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  on 
me  to  stumble,  it  is  profitable  for  him 
that  a  great  millstone  should  be  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be 
sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

THKRE  are  those,  however,  in  these 
later  and  degenerate  days  who  dare 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  both  press  and  forum;  but  most  of 
these  defenders  are  teachers  themselves 
or  their  cousins  german,  or  their  wife's 
relatives,  or  college  professors,  whose 
attitude  is  too  often  that  of  a  rich  re- 
tainer condescending  to  patronize  a  poor 
relation.  In  strange  and  seemingly  in- 
congruous opposition  to  this  prevalent 
view  of  the  schoolmaster — the  view  of 
the  many  who  curl  the  lip  over  "peda- 
gogue" and  "pedant" — is  the  generally 
popular  conception  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  education.  The  poorest  man 
consents  to  be  taxed  and  the  richest  con- 
sents to  be  "touched"  that  education 
may  not  perish  from  the  earth.  The 
Rockefellers  and  the  Carncgies  give 
their  millions  and  the  States  their  tens 
of  millions  to  support  the  schools.  The 


newspapers,  the  weeklies,  and  the  maga- 
zines all  unite  to  plead  for  fewer  battle- 
ships that  we  may  have  more  schools, 
as  though  every  cent  diverted  from 
armor-plate  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  find  its  way  into  the  brick  and 
mortar  of  cloister  or  class-room.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  these  anom- 
alous views — the  contempt  for  the  work- 
man and  the  respect  paid  to  his  work — 
but  I  shall  attempt  to  rescue  my  profes- 
sion from  some  of  the  odium  attacliing 
to  it.  The  dignity  of  any  work  should 
dignify  the  worker;  and  teachers  should 
therefore  be  able  to  find  in  their  profes- 
sion attributes  of  sufficient  worth  to 
salve  their  pride  and  stipsulate  their 
courage.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the  real 
returns  upon-  their  investment  of  life  in 
this  hazardous  enterprise  of  pedagogy — 
"child-leading."  Let  me  point  out  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  amenities  of  school- 
mastering,  speaking  first  of  its  obliga- 
tions, and  then  of  its  rewards  and 
privileges.  If  I  cannot  dignify  the  pro- 
fession in  the  eyes  of  scoffing  critics 
(who  taught  them  to  write,  I  should 
like  to  know?),  perhaps  I  can  at  least 
reconcile  teachers  to  the  position  in 
which,  by  circumstance  fortuitous  or  by 
choice  determined,  they  now  find  them- 
selves. 

THi':  Obligations.  The  teacher  must 
first  prepare  to  teach,  then  sacrifice, 
by  teaching,  and  then  continue,  ever  and 
always,  preparing  to  teach  and  making 
the  perennial  sacrifice.  This  is  the  per- 
fect circle  of  his  professional  life.  But 
he  should  never  twice  tread  the  same 
arc.  Each  new  circle  of  preparation  and 
sacrifice  should  be  larger  than  tlie  last, 
until  his  life  describes  as  many  concen- 
trics  as  he  has  lived  years;  until  each 
new  circle,  to  paraphrase  Holmes,  nobler 
than  the  last,  shuts  him  from  heaven 
with  a  dome  mora  vast,  till  he  at  length 
is  free,  finding  his  daily,  hourly  prepara- 
tion a  vast  spiritual  experience,  and  his 
daily,  hourly  sacrifice  a  noble  self- 
emancipation.  To  vary  the  figure,  the 
teacher  must  daily  fill  the  reservoirs  of 
his  mind  and  heart,  and  daily  must 
draw  off  the  waters  for  the  iiealing  of 
his  little  nation  of  intellectually  and 
spiritually  sick  pupils.  He  must  per- 
petually be  pumping  and  turning  the 
spigot.  He  must  daily  acquire  virtue, 
for  daily  is  virtue  going  out  of  him  at 
tlie  touch  of  sick  youth,  maimed  youth, 
lost  youth.  Christ  healed  the  idiot  boy 
when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  May  we  not  assume 
that  he  could  never  have  healed  that  lad 
in  the  valley  had  he  not  first  spent  the 
night  upon  the  mountain-top? 

What  do  I  mean  by  preparation?  The 
preparation  sliould  of  course  begin  In 
college,  but  too  often  does  not.  The 
current  stigma  cast  on  teachers  is  too 
often  attributable  to  those  who  do  teach 
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because  they  cannot  find  anything  else 
to  do.  They  drift  into  the  profession 
unprepared,  and  desultorily  take  up 
their  duties;  and  they  remain  in  the 
profession  because  they  do  not  seem  able 
to  get  out  of  it.  They  are  the  quasi- 
teachers,  the  pseudo-schoolmasters,  peda- 
gogues by  courtesy.  But  not  every  man 
who  comes  to  teaching  with  no  special 
preparation  but  an  A.B.  degree  is 
doomed  to  be  a  pariah  of  the  caste;  were 
that  so,  where  should  I  be,  and  many 
another?  The  obligation  resting  upon 
each  teacher  is  tiiat  he  should  spend 
some  of  every  working  day  and  mucli  of 
every  play  day  in  preparing,  not  the  les- 
non  of  the  day,  but  the  subject  he  is 
teaching;  not  the  subject  either  as  a 
thing  remote  and  apart,  but  the  back- 
ground of  that  subject,  with  ell  its  mul- 
tifarious lights  and  shades,  its  fore- 
ground and  its  background.  Imagine 
the  cheap,  imitation  drops  against  which 
some  teachers  are  daily  miming  before 
their  classes!  The  rich  setting  that 
ought  to  adorn  their  stage  is,  I  fear,  a 
thing  that  even  the  most  ignorant  pupil 
is  quick  to  miss  if  it  be  not  there.  How 
can  a  man  teach,  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  vitality  that  ought  to  mark  all 
teaching,  the  deadly  grind  of  English 
grammar  if  he  be  ignorant  of  Shake- 
speare's syntax  or  of  Chaucer's  quaint 
inflections?  How  can  a  Latin  master 
hope  to  vitalize  his  paradigms  if  he  be 
ignorant  of  Cicero  and  Catullus,  of  Ovid 
and  Horace?  How  can  the  French  mas- 
ter hope  to  raise  from  the  dead  a  French 
irregular  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  magic 
touch  of  French  literature  from  Mon- 
taigne to  Rostand?  Not  one  of  these 
things  may  be  mentioned  in  the  day's 
"perpetual  cycle  of  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, syntaxes,  and  prosodies;"  but  the 
teacher  knows  that  he  knows,  and  the 
boy  knows  that  the  teacher  knows  or 
does  not  know — knows  it  through  some 
kind  of  canine  nostril  sense — and  there 
you  ha\e  all  the  difference.  But  there 
are  not  many  classes  in  which  the  rich 
treasuries  of  the  teacher's  background 
may  not  be  rifled  for  the  pupil's  enrich- 
ment— and  there,  again,  you  have  all  the 
difference. 

Nor  does  the  teacher's  obligation  end 
with  never-ceasing  preparation  of  his 
subject.  Lamb  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  superfi- 
cially omniscient.  He  must  know  some- 
thing of  other  subjects  than  his  own. 
More  than  that,  he  must  know  much  of 
professional  technic.  The  history  of 
education,  the  results  of  the  study  of 
child  psychology,  the  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  science  of  pedagogy,  should 
be  his  mental  pabulum.  The  plea  that 
the  teacher  has  no  time  for  many, 
perhaps  for  any,  of  these  things  is  a 
natural  rejoinder.  The  answer,  I  sup- 
pose, is  that  he  seems  to  take  time  for 
many  things  that  are  less  worth  while. 
In  so  far  as  he  does  so,  is  he  not  con- 
fessing that  he  is  only  a  teacher  by  suf- 
ferance, and  that  he  is  not  so  wholly  and 
.'Intf-restedly  devoted  to  his  profession  as 
lire  most  lawyers  and  physicians  and 


preachers  to  theirs?  I  hold  the  profe.s- 
sion  of  teaching  second  to  none  of  these. 
Should  I,  then,  absolve  the  teacher  from 
reading  his  professional  literature  when 
I  should  berate  that  physician  who  did 
not  keep  up  with  the  latest  practice  in 
appendectomy?  Should  you  employ  a 
doctor  who  did  not  subscribe  to  and 
regularly  read  the  "Medical  Journal"? 
Should  you  employ  a  lawyer  whom  you 
knew  to  be  ignorant  of  the  latest  prin- 
ciples of  legal  practice?  Should  you  pay 
.$1,000  a  year  to  send  your  son  to  a 
sciiool  whose  masters  were  ignorant  of 
llie  best  thought  of  ancient  and  modern 
autliorities  on  how  to  do  the  thing  you 
paid  them  to  do;  v/ho  were  confessedly 
ignorant  of  tliose  principles  knowledge 
of  which  alone  can  qualify  a  man  as  an 
expert  in  the  thing  he  undertakes  to  do? 
Teachers  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their 
pupils,  to  their  school,  to  their  profes- 
sion, to  make  of  themselves  skilled  arti- 
sans, qualified  to  work  in  the  materials 
they  are  set  to  fashion. 

This  stern  regimen  should  be  in  no 
wise  a  damper  to  enthusiasm  nor  a  lion 
in  the  path.  It  should  be,  and  will  be, 
to.  every  right-thinking  teacher  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  inspiration.  If  earnest 
and  never-ceasing  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  not  his,  how  can  he,  in  all  conscience, 
ever  again  speak  word  of  reproof  to 
dull,  reluctant  youth?  Let  him  not,  in 
any  event,  be  hypocritical;  let  him  not 
strive  to  cast  out  the  mote  from  the  stu- 
dent's astigmatic  eye  until  he  has  first 
cast  out  the  beam  from  his  own  purblind 
one.  May  we  not,  then,  summarize  the 
whole  matter  of  the  obligation  of  the 
teacher,  and  do  it  simply  and  broadly? 
It  i.i  lii.i  duty  to  (/row,  and  to  become 
increasingly  productive. 

TiiE  Privileges  and  the  Rewards. 
"Yes,"  says  the  disgruntled  school- 
master, "it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  'have  a 
boy  at  your  board,  in  your  path,  in  all 
your  movements;  to  be  boy-rid,  sick  of 
perpetual  boy.'  It  is  a  privilege,  indeed, 
to  live  a  life  of  killing  routine,  the  body- 
slave  of  bells,  the  servile  minion  of 
monotony.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  'the 
hired  man  of  an  autocratic  principal,' 
seldom  praised,  often  blamed,  and  in 
danger  each  year  of  summary  or  of  po- 
lite dismissal.  It  is  a  privilege,  I  sup- 
pose, to  grub  for  a  pittance  and  die  in 
a  poorhouse,  content  to  accept  my  final 
reward  in  heaven,  since  none  has  been 
vouchsafed  me  here." 

Now,  every  one  of  these  plaints  is  lit- 
erally true;  and  yet  I  quarrel  with  the 
schoolmaster  who  makes  them,  for  the 
very  reason  that  in  the  making  he  has 
deliberately  classified  himself  in  that 
group  of  pedagogues  described  by  Lamb 
and  sneered  at  by  the  critics.  Unless 
the  schoolmaster  can  magnify  his  joys 
and  minimize  his  sorrows,  play  a  strong 
crescendo  on  the  theme  of  his  privileges 
and  rewards  and  soft-pedal  his  misfor- 
tunes— unless  he  can  do  these  things  in 
a  spirit  of  essential  optimism,  he  might 
as  well  part  company  with  his  pupils 
and,  like  poor  old  Mr.  Mell,  fold  up  his 


flute  and  steal  out  into  the  night.  But 
any  right-minded  teacher  will  maximize 
his  blessings,  and  a  count  of  these  will 
certainly  be  a  long  one. 

In  the  first  place,  ours  (and  here,  you 
see,  I  adopt  the  first  person)  is  a  conse- 
crated profession.  We  are  set  apart  for 
a  great  and  a  notable  work.  We  shouM 
never  for  a  moment  forget  this  fact;  ii.s 
fundamental  character  is  too  obvious. 
We  are  priests  before  the  altar-fires  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  it  is  ours  to 
see  that  the  incense  burned  is  fragrant 
and  that  it  is  not  offered  up  to  Baal  or 
Dagon.  Some  may  object  to  the  Leviti- 
cal  character  of  the  figure;  they  can 
hardly  object,  however,  to  the  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  the  imagery.  I  have  long 
remembered  and  often  repeated  what  a 
high  school  teacher  said  to  me  when  I 
was  a  boy:  "The  profession  of  teaching 
is  more  important  than  the  profession 
of  preaching;  the  teacher  forms,  the 
preacher  reforms.  When  the  time  shall 
have  come  that  the  teacher  does  his 
work  as  it  should  be  done,  the  preacher 
will  have  left  him  little  or  nothing  to 
do."  I  place  first,  therefore,  among  the 
amenities  of  our  profession  this  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  (or  ought  to 
come)  from  the  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  we  have  to  do.  There 
is  no  greater  work,  for  it  is  work  upon 
the  foundations  of  human  society.  To 
vary  the  figure,  we  are  preparing  the 
soil,  planting  the  seed,  culti\  ating  the 
growing  plant.  Without  us  there  could 
be  no  harvest,  no  reaping  and  gathering 
into  barns,  no  food  for  the  nourishing  of 
human  society,  no  onward  progress  in 
the  strength  of  that  nourishment.  Let 
every  teacher,  then — not  in  conceit,  but 
in  humility — remember  the  importance 
of  his  work,  and  take  comfort  therein. 

Closely  analogous  to  my  first  point  is 
my  second:  we  are  active  in  a  profession 
whose  work  is  the  most  widely  discussed 
of  any  in  the  world  to-day.  As  I  re- 
marked earlier,  whatever  the  contempt 
in  which  the  pedagogue  is  held,  there  is 
a  generally  popular  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  education.  This 
popular  conception  is  fostered  by  the 
widest  possible  publicity  given  by  press, 
forum,  and  pulpit.  From  these  sources 
come  discussions  of  education  in  its 
wider  aspects;  from  our  own  multifari- 
ous journals,  pamphlets,  and  papers 
come  discussions  of  education  in  its  nar- 
rower aspects — method,  technic,  proce- 
dure. It  is  generally  felt,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  profession,  that  education  is 
the  largest  single  problem  with  which 
the  world  wrestles  to-day;  that  it  is  the 
cure  for  all  national  ills  and  the  pana 
cea  for  world  sickness.  There  is  pre\  a- 
lent,  too,  the  feeling  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  new  discoveries  in  educa- 
tional method;  that  there  will  burst  a 
great  and  sudden  light  which  will 
illumine  the  whole  field;  that  there  will 
be  turned  up  the  pliilosopher's  stono. 
which  shall  transmute  all  educational 
endeavor  into  the  gold  of  intellectualism. 
To  live  and  to  work  in  the  midst  of  this 
universal  glow  is  worth  something;  to 
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];e  active  in  a  profession  dealing  with 
problems  acknowledged  so  great  is 
surely  rich  compensation  in  itself. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  given  us,  if 
we  choose  to  embrace  the  opportunity, 
to  contribute  to  that  universal  discus- 
sion which  has  made  the  problem  of 
education  the  most  talked  of  problem  in 
the  world.  We  are  able  to  write  papers 
for  thi.s  or  that  learned  (or  quasi- 
learned)  society;  to  compose  diatribes 
to  be  read  at  clubs;  to  edit  a  book  or 
deliver  an  address;  to  kick  up  a  little 
dust  in  the  world,  and  watch  it  settle 
on  quite  inoffensive  and  indifferent  peo- 
ple, who  are  thus  made  aware  of  our 
existence;  to  exhibit  our  bit  of  ego.  in 
other  words,  in  such  a  way  as  to  stir 
our  pride,  soothe  our  vanity,  and  heal 
our  wounds.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  can  really  get  no  more  out 
of  his  activities  than  we  out  of  ours — 
and  I  fancy  he  works  much  harder  than 
we  to  get  what  he  gets  in  the  way  of 
egotistical  satisfactions. 

LET  us  progress,  then,  to  mv  fourth  of 
the  schoolmaster's  amenities:  he 
works  in  an  unusually  congenial  atmos- 
phere. Boys  and  girls  are  good  fun,  after 
all,  and  a  man's  colleagues  in  most  good 
schools  are  men  and  women  of  parts. 
The  least  attractive  of  us  has  something 
of  social  grace;  the  most  stupid  has 
something  of  intellectual  interest.  We 
are,  moreover,  at  work  as  a  unit  on  a 
common  problem,  and  that  a  fascinating 
one.  There  is  rspi  it  de  corps  among  us. 
We  like  one  another,  despite  occasional 
bickerings;  and  we  trust  one  another, 
despite  occasional  interdepartmental 
jealousies.  Let  us  not  underrate  the 
value  of  this  congenial  atmosphere  when 
we  come  to  list  our  assets  and  liabilities 
as  teachers. 

We  may  regard,  in  the  next  place,  our 
good  fortune  in  being  out  of  the  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  of  modern  industrial 
life.  The  world  is  money-mad.  It  is 
filled  with  the  inane  strife  and  senseless 
racket  of  money-grubbing  and  money- 
grabbing.  And  money  was  never  before 
so  eagerly  sought  as  an  end  in  itself, 
not  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  fortune 
is  the  thing,  not  the  durable  satisfac- 
tions of  life  which  money  niay,  when 
rightly  spent,  assist  in  buying.  When  I 
left  my  home  in  the  Middle  West 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  left  a  city  of  20,000 
people  whose  paramount  cliaracteristic 
was  simple  tastes  and  simple  pleasure.s. 
When  I  go  back  now,  I  find  a  city  of 
70,000  people;  a  city  grimy  with  faclory 
smoke,  reeking  with  gasoline  fumes,  a 
city  aping  metropolitan  ways  and  seek 
ing  metropolitan  pleasures.  A  few  of 
the  simple  old  friends  remain;  bul 
many  have  ."^rown  rich,  anil  with  I  heir 
riches  lia\e  purchased  the  cheap  pleas- 
ures which  only  tlie  rich  can  buy.  It 
is  on  the  occasions  of  these  \  isits  that 
I  am  glad  (o  be  poor,  glad  to  have  pre- 
served the  old  simple  laste.s,  glad  to  be 
a  teacher. 

This,  then,  is  my  sixth  of  the  ameni- 
ties: the  fact  llial  w*'  are  compelled  to 


cultivate  simple  tastes  an<l  to  find  oui' 
pleasures  in  the  simple  but  real  satis- 
factions of  life.  M^e  may  be  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  we  are  rich  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  benefits  that  neces- 
sarily accrue  from  that  very  poverty. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  constantly  remind- 
ing ourselves  that  happiness  is  not  a 
purchasable  commodity,  but  comes  from 
within,  out  of  the  rich  fullness  of  heart 
and  soul.  That  is  a  truism  which  we 
daily  accept  because  of  its  personal 
demonstration  in  our  lives.  We  are 
.spared  the  classic  plaint  of  poor  old 
Bridget  Elia.  "I  wish  the  good  old 
times  would  come  again,"  she  said, 
"when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  .  .  . 
A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase  now  that 
you  have  money  enough  and  to  spare. 
Formerly  it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  .  .  . 
A  thing  was  worth  buying  then,  when 
we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid  for  it. 
.  .  .  There  was  pleasure  in  eating  straw- 
berries before  they  became  quite  com- 
mon. .  .  .  What  treat  can  we  have  now?" 
As  teachers,  our  treasures  are  of  the 
heart,  our  pleasures  are  of  the  mind. 
We  are  rich  indeed. 

Akin  to  the  last  is  another  substantial 
benefit  that  is  ours.  We  are  constantly 
under  the  goad  to  live  cleanly,  con- 
stantly under  strong  moral  pressure  to 
be  our  best,  for  we  are  constantly  under 
the  fiercest  scrutiny  as  examples  for  the 
young.  "This  makes  for  hypocrisy," 
you  say.  I  can  only  enter  my  strong 
denial.  This  fact  prompts  the  right 
kind  of  teacher  not  .so  much  to  cover  his 
faults  in  hypocritical  fashion  as  to 
strive  to  make  his  real  self  square  witli 
his  outward  bearing.  Such  an  impulse, 
long  continued,  is  bound  to  bear  fruit  in 
better  impulses,  nobler  aspirations.  Let 
us  be  grateful,  as  we  summarize  our 
blessings,  that  we  are  spared  some  of 
the  moral  pitfalls  so  prevalent  in  busi- 
ness and  in  many  of  the  professions. 

Another,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest, 
of  our  advantages  is  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  intellectual  growth  iu  the  very 
prosecution  of  our  professional  duties. 
Those  of  my  friends  who  have  any  intel- 
lectual interests  at  all  are  constantly  re- 
minding me  of  my  conspicuous  advan- 
tage over  them.  I  live  in  an  atmospliere 
of  books;  but  they,  if  they  are  to  acciuire 
any  bookishness  wliatever,  must  snatcli 
a  moment  here  and  a  moment  there:  a.s 
a  pittance  of  time  is  allowed  them  from 
the  treadmill  of  their  daily  occupation. 
Perhaps  teachers  are,  as  the  critic 
quoted  says,  "diluters  and  retailers  of 
the  ideas  of  tlieir  superiors."  But  this 
should  prove  no  very  great  stigma,  after 
all.  The  infant  takes  his  cow's  mill; 
diluted  when  he  is  weaned;  and  surely 
ttiis  same  critic  himself  would  not  advt)- 
cate  feeding  an  adolescent  on  "Preju- 
dices, Fir.'U  and  Second  Seiies."  1'hi^ 
point  ht-re  is  that,  wliilt-  we  may  Cuu- 
Rlantly  be  stooping  to  inferior  minds  in 
our  class-rooms,  we  are  constantly  loo 
in  the  presence  of  our  supei  iors,  whose 
ideas  we  "dilute  and  retail."  Ours  is  a 
piofession  which  li\es,  Ihrough  books, 
with  tlie  great  mindu  of  e\'ery  age.  We 


(Uj  lead  intellectual  lives — or  at  least  we 
may.  I  understand  fully,  therefore,  the 
tone  of  envy  that  is  heard  from  every 
one  of  my  old  business  friends  who 
comes  to  visit  me:  "If  only  I  could  live  in 
an  atmosphere  such  as  surrounds  you!" 

Not  only  do  we  find  intellectual 
growth  in  the  pursuit  of  our  profession, 
but  also  do  we  find  a  large  part  of  every 
year  ours  to  do  with  as  we  please — to 
study,  to  travel,  to  grow.  The  poorest 
teacher  in  the  world  is  rich  in  time. 
"  The  cost  of  a  thing,"  says  Thoreau,  "is 
the  amount  of  what  I  call  life  which  is 
required  to  be  exchanged  for  it,  imme- 
diately or  in  the  long  run."  A.nd  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  adds:  "The  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  money  is  paid  in  lib- 
erty." If  liberty  be  the  great  human 
medium  of  exchange,  the  gold  standard 
of  human  values,  then  are  we  rich  in- 
deed, for  of  liberty  we  have  more  than 
four  full  months  every  year — a  third  of 
every  twelvemonth.  How  pitiful  seems 
the  "two  weeks  off"  of  the  usual  young 
man  of  business!  How  inadequate  the 
month  to  which  he  treats  himself  when 
he  has  achieved  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendence! We  are  millionaires — in 
time.  It  is  only  a  question  as  to  how 
we  squander  our  patrimony.  But  if  we 
will,  we  can  use  it  to  purchase  the  hes( 
that  life  has  to  offer. 

I HAVE  come  to  my  last  point — and  the 
most  important.  It  is  this:  We  are  in 
our  daily  tasks  at  work  with  the  most 
valuable  of  all  materials  set  to  men's 
hands  for  fashioning,  and  it  is,  of  all 
materials,  the  most  plastic.    We  may 
sometimes  doubt  the  plastic  character  o> 
our  raw  material,  but  it  is  clay  to  tht 
potter's  hand  nevertheless.    We  do  fash 
ion   lives.     We   do  accomplish  things 
with  human  souls.    This  is  the  prime 
privilege,  the  chief  reward,  in  one.  1 
have  elsewhere  said  that  "work  with 
boys  is  at  once  the  most  inspiring  and 
the  most  discouraging  of  labors.    In  iii 
other   profession    do   results   come  si 
slowly  or  seem  so  uncertain;  iu  no  otliei 
field  of  labor  does  fruitage  seem  so  hm 
deferred."    But  the  fruitage  does  con 
and  come  in  ways  that  are  often  pa 
our  comprehension.    We  curse  day  I  " 
day  the  sievelike  memories  of  our  pupil 
and  as  we  continue  to  pour  we  wondi  i 
if  anything  is  ever  going  to  stick.  Ri 
wlio  can  estimate  how  mucii  remains  ■ 
of  what  kind?    I  had  the  pertinence  ■ 
this  query  borne  in  on  me  some  we>  i 
ago  when  a  friend  was  telling  me  ■ 
simple  and  undramatic  fashion  of  th. 
recent  death  of  his  only  daughter,  a  gii 
of  eighteen.    She  knew  she  was  to  dii 
(hat  day,  and  just  before  dawn  sent  fm 
i-ach  of  the  members  of  tlie  family 
say   good-by.     To   her   older  brotlin 
nearly  twice  her  age,  she  said:    "Vi  i 
liast-  Iieen  the  best  brother  in  i!ie  worlii 
You   never  even   scolded   me  when 
turned  over  your  type."    Her  allusioi 
was  not  clear  to  those  about  the  bed' 
side  until  they  remembered  that  wlifi 
the  girl  was  a  child  of  three  she  had 
in  mere  mischievousness,  turned  over 
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full  font  of  type  which  lier  brother  liad 
just  been  distributing.  He  patiently 
picked  up  the  type  and  redistributed 
them,  with  no  word  of  reproof  to  the 
child.  Through  all  the  fifteen  years 
that  had  elapsed  no  mention  of  this  inci- 
dent had  ever  been  made;  it  was  nearly 
forgotten.  But  the  girl  of  eighteen  re- 
membered it  on  her  deathbed  as  one  of 
the  salient  impressions  of  her  whole 
life;  and  on  that  incident  of  her  baby- 
hood hung  the  sum  total  of  her  impres- 
sions of  her  brother. 

The  fruitage  of  our  work,  though 
many    times    long    deferred,    is  real. 


Definile  satisfactions  come  (o  teachers 
who  see  tlieir  old  pupils,  perhaps  many, 
perhaps  few,  but  always  some,  taking  a 
real  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
affairs.  The  teacher's  name  is  not 
blazoned  in  electric  bulbs  as  producer  or 
manager  before  the  theater  of  the 
pupil's  achievements;  but  the  teacher  is 
conscious  of  being  in  the  wings,  some- 
where behind  the  footlights.  Something 
of  the  drama  he  prepared  is  being  en- 
acted there  upon  the  stage,  and  he  is 
satisfied  not  to  be  under  the  spotlight. 
He  is  content,  with  Milton,  to  remember 
that— 


Fame  la  no  plant  thai  grow.s  on  nioi- 

tal  .soil, 
Noi-  in  th<>  gliisteiinK  foil 
.Set  oft'   to  the  woi'ld,  nor  in  broad 

lumoi'  lie.s. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  tho.9c 

pure  eyes 
And   perfect   witness  of  all-judging 

Jove; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  .so  much  fame  in  heaven  cxjieet 
thy  meed. 

The  teacher,  the  true  teacher,  is  will- 
ing to  work  and  to  wait.  The  teacher, 
the  true  teacher,  knows  the  worth  of 
what  he  is  doing,  and  is  content. 


GLASS  BOTTLES  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


'T  I  ^  HE  rights  of  one  citizen  end 
I  where  those  of  another  begin." 
A  This  statement  was  not  made  by 
a  college  professor,  a  community  worker, 
a  politician,  not  even  by  a  judicially  in- 
clined lawyer,  but  it  was  made  by  James 
Maloney,  Vice-President  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association. 

The  labor  leader  was  quoting  a 
Frenchman,  adding,  however,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  best  definition  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  organized  labor 
members  as  men.  That  isn't  all.  This 
spirit  prevails  in  general  throughout  the 


glass  bottle  industry  from  both  manufac- 
turers and  workers. 

I  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Industrial  Associa- 
tion at  Harrisburg  recently,  and  just 
preceding  my  address  John  A.  Voll, 
President  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  delivered  a  wonderful  address 
that  greatly  impressed  me.  The  meat 
of  his  address  was  a  plea  for  co-opera- 
tion between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, for  a  thorough  understanding 
between  those  two  parties  and  a  settle- 


ment of  all  serious  disputes  by  volun- 
tary arbitration.  His  speech  was  more 
or  less  of  the  "cross  of  service"  variety. 
His  plea  for  good  wages  was  based  on 
the  declaration  that  labor  was  entitled 
to  good  wages,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
under  obligation  to  do  an  honest  full 
day's  work.  The  labor  leader  was  just 
as  emphatic  that  the  employer  must  do 
the  square  thing.  He  must  play  fair 
with  both  the  worker  and  the  public. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  seated  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  a  Pullman 
car  bound  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadel- 
phia. JVTr.  Voll  looked  me  over  and  said: 

"Mr.  Rogers,  I  agree  with  a  great  deal 
of  your  speech.  We  have  most  of  the 
fundamental  principles  you  talked  of  in 
our  organization.  We  have  industrial 
representation.  That  is,  each  shop  has 
its  own  committee  to  deal  with  the  man- 
agement. The  business  agent  exists,  but 
his  power  for  autocratic  practice  is 
curbed.  I  will  explain  to  you,  a  little 
later  on,  why  and  how.  This  shop  com- 
mittee, composed  of  workmen  inside  the 
factory,  takes  up  all  grievances  arising 
with  the  management.  If,  however,  they 
fail  to  agree  after  thrashing  the  matter 
out  thoroughly,  the  International  Presi- 
dent of  the  union  is  called  in.  He  set- 
tles about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
putes that  he  is  requested  to  adjudicate. 
If,  however,  the  management  and  the 
President  are  unable  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  the  President  temporarily 
makes  a  decision  in  the  matter  and  the 
dispute  is  carried  before  the  sessions  of 
the  Final  Wage  Conference.  In  other 
words,  in  the  glass  bottle  industry,  com 
posed  of  nearly  10,000  workers  and 
many  manufacturers  both  large  and 
small,  we  have  an  arbitration  committee 
that  has  functioned  for  a  great  many 
years. 

"This  arbitration  board  is  composed 
of  about  ten  union  leaders  who  are 
selected  at  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers 
Workers'  annual  Convention  and  the 
same  number  of  manufacturers  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bottle  Manufacturers'  As.sociation. 


K-z^tonf- 


iiOTTLE-MAKING.  THF.  BATC  H  IS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  FURNAPE  AS  A  WHITE-HOT  LIQUID. 

AS  OPERATOR  DIPS  IT  OVT,  PANNING  THE  THICK  LIQUID  FROM  A  METAL  SCOOP,  WHILE 
ANOTHER  OPERATOR  WITH  A  PAIR  OF  SCISSORS  CUTS  OFF  A  PROPER  AMOUNT  WHICH 
FALL.S  INTO  THE  MOLD.     COMPRESSED  AIR  BLOWS  THE  BOTTLE  INTO  SHAPE 
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We  have  this  annual  arbitration  confer- 
ence to  settle  all  disputes  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  strikes,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  not  had  one  gen- 
erally affecting  the  industry. 

"The  twenty  members  that  meet  at 
this  general,  conference  select  a  chair- 
man. We  have  always,  by  unanimous 
approval,  selected  the  Chairman  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  that  po- 
sition. The  decisions  have  always  been 
fair.  Many  times  when  the  conference 
would  deadlock  we  have  called  on  the 
Chairman  to  hand  down  a  decision,  and 
it  has  practically  always  been  favorable 
to  us.  In  fact,  I  think  it  always  has 
been — but  our  industry  is  organized  on 
a  basis  whereby  there  is  no  loose  talk 
on  either  side.  When  we  get  to  our  gen- 
eral conference,  every  statement  made 
is  a  statement  of  sincerity,  and  the  party 
making  the  statement,  whether  he  rep- 
resents the  employers  or  employees, 
finds  out  where  he  stands  before  he 
makes  it.  Several  times  delegates  of 
both  workers  and  manufacturers  have 
made  statements  in  the  final  wage  con- 
ference that  were  not  based  on  fact. 
They  were  quickly  eliminated  from  the 
picture,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  no 
rash  statements  made  by  either  side  in 
our  industry. 

"Now  I'll  explain  what  I  mean  by  the 
'curbing'  of  the  business  agent.  The 
shop  committee,  or  direct  representation 
between  the  committee  of  workmen  and 
the  manufacturer,  does  not  eliminate  the 
business  agent  .as  an  official,  but  it  does 
place  him  in  a  position  where  he  cannot 
call  men  out;  it  also  placed  him  in  a 
position  where  he  cannot  make  a  mis- 
statement regarding  the  worker  to  the 
employer  or  the  employer  to  the  worker. 
His  hand  would  be  immediately  'called' 
if  he  did.  It  has  not  curbed  him  in  his 
legitimate  authority.  Grievances  be- 
tween the  men  and  management  are 
adjudicated  by  the  workmen's  commit- 
tee and  the  management,  instead  of  the 
business  agent  being  the  sole  arbiter  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  management. 
The  workmen's  committee,  the  business 
agent,  and  the  management,  naturally, 
have  got  to  predicate  their  contentions 
on  facts,  because  they  know  that,  in 
event  of  a  dispute,  the  case  is  reviewed 
by  the  final  arbitration  board,  and  if 
either  side  has  made  any  misstatements 
they  are  going  to  be  brought  to  light 
and  the  offending  parties  are  not  only 
censured  but  quickly  lose  their  estab- 
lished position.  Therefore  we  have  had 
harmony  in  our  industry  because  we 
liave  established  a  relationship  that  en- 
genders both  confidence  and  respect  and 
compels  conservative  deliberation." 

By  this  time  I  was  doubly  interested 
in  the  organization  Mr.  Voll  represented. 
Here  was  a  union  and  a  manufacturers' 
association  working  on  a  basis  where 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry  was  the 
first  consideration  and  wliere  the  pros- 
perity of  hot!)  tlie  worker  and  the  com- 
pany was  not  jeopardized  by  hasty,  ill- 
considered,  or  ill-informed  action  by 
eitiier  side.    Here  was  an  arbitration 


board  set  up  for  an  entire  industry 
which  brought  the  possibility  of  a  strike 
to  a  negligible  minimum. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  story 
told  about  one  of  the  recent  conven- 
tions. Concessions  had  been  asked  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  union. 

The  wage  conference  arbitration  board 
had  been  in  session  for  a  week.  Noth- 
ing had  been  accomplished.  The  leaders 
of  both  sides  were  on  "feather  edge." 
They  were  irascible  and  unconciliatory. 
Finally,  on  Saturday  niglit,  several  of 
the  delegates  had  their  transportation 
engaged.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 
conference  adjourn,  which  would  mean 
that  anything  miglit  happen  in  the  in- 
terim. The  manufacturers'  organization 
might  break  up:  open  shop  might  be 
declared  or  disintegration  of  the  work- 
ers' organization  might  take  place.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this,  both  sides  in  their 
distraught  mental  condition  were  unable 
to  reach  a  compromise.  A  manufac- 
turer proposed  a  resolution  to  adjourn. 
The  resolution  was  seconded. 

At  this  juncture  another  manufac- 
turer arose  and  said: 

"Gentlemen,  my  conscience  would 
bother  me  a  great  deal  if  we  were  to 
adjourn  this  conference  in  this  manner. 
We  are  not  so  far  apart  but  what  we 
can  agree  on  a  solution.  Our  nerves  are 
all  on  edge.  I  propose  that  we  adjourn 
the  meeting  for  the  day  and  meet  again 
next  Monday  morning.  That  will  give 
us  all  of  to-night,  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow night  to  think  this  matter  over. 
We  will  meet  Monday  morning  feeling 
different  than  we  do  now.  I  don't  think  we 
have  a  moral  right  to  bring  this  confer- 
ence to  a  close  without  coming  to  some 
agreement  on  the  question  involved." 

His  proposal  was  accepted.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  and  the  men  left  for  their 
respective  hotels.  Monday  morning, 
when  the  session  was  resumed,  it  took 
only  a  very  few  moments  for  the  board 
to  reach  an  amicable  adjustment. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
permanent,  annual  arbitration  confer- 
ence ^  is  the  fact  that  both  sides  speak 
their  hearts  out.  They  are  cool,  clear, 
and  each  side  puts  up  a  strong  argu- 
ment. They  leave  nothing  unsaid,  but 
the  fact  that  they  must  tell  the  truth 
places  a  ban  on  unnecessary  misunder- 
standing. 

The  relationship  that  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  glass  bottle  industry 
means  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  settles  one 
of  the  contentions  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  rather  forcibly 
during  the  last  two  years  by  union  labor 
leaders.  These  leaders  have  pointed  out 
that  industrial  representation  should 
work  just  as  successfully  under  union 
conditions  as  under  Conditions  wliere 
men  were  not  unionized.  I  have  always 
agreed  with  them,  but  I  could  not  find 
a  place  wliere  they  had  it  in  operation— 
that  is,  where  closed-shop  conditions 
e.xisted.  I  know  of  several  labor  or- 
ganizations that  practically  work  on  an 
open-sliop  basis  with  committee  repre- 
sentation and  it  is  successful,  but  iiere 


it  works  out  in  both  an  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful manner  under  closed-shop  rules. 

I  have  for  several  years  bitterly  op- 
posed the  czarlike  authority  vested  by 
many  local  unions  in  the  business  agent 
or  "walking  delegate."  He  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  employer  and  employee 
from  understanding  each  other.  Pro- 
viding that  he  was  mentally  dishonest, 
it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  make  a  lot 
of  rash,  untruthful  statements  to  the 
workmen,  because  they  would  have  no 
way  of  learning  the  truth.  But  in  the 
case  of  tlie  glass  bottle  industry  the  con- 
tact established  between  the  office  and 
the  shop  prevents  tlie  business  agent 
from  making  false  statements  to  the 
men  about  the  employer  and  vice  rer.Ki. 

If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
would  apply  this  same  system  all  over 
the  country,  about  nine-tenths  of  public 
prejudice  would  be  immediately  elimi- 
nated. If  they  had  industrial  repre- 
sentation as  the  basic  principle  of  ad- 
judicating shop  troubles,  with  an  arbi- 
tration board  to  settle  cases  that  the 
management  and  men  could  not  settle, 
the  workers  would  at  once  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  of  the  public,  and 
tliere  is  no  employer  big  enough  to  ig- 
nore, at  the  present  time,  an  adverse 
public  sentiment. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  glass  bot- 
tle workers'  arbitration  conference  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings,  are  published  by  the  union 
and  distributed  broadcast  among  their 
membership.  This  gives  every  worker 
in  the  industry  a  chance  to  realize  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  employers; 
knowing  this,  they  base  their  wage 
agreements  and  working  conditions  on 
facts  instead  of  some  agitator's  imagina- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  glass  bottle 
workers  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  industry,  and  therefore  have  no 
illusions  about  criminal  profits  on  the 
part  of  the  employer.  A  wonderful  re- 
sult is  only  natural.  There  is  no  body 
of  workmen  in  America  where  the  effi- 
ciency is  greater  than  in  the  glass  bbttle 
industry.  Men  work  because  they  know 
why  they  must  work.  They  know  the 
amount  of  work  they  must  do  to  gi\e 
tliemselves  a  decent  wage. 

The  glass  bottle  worker  has  three  pro- 
tections: First,  he  is  immune  from 
I.  W.  W.  doctrines — he  knows  better  be- 
cause he  knows  the  truth.  Second,  lie 
lias  confidence  in  his  wage  schedules  be- 
cause lie  understands  the  conditions  ex- 
isting throughout  the  industry  that  he 
is  engaged  in.  Tiiird,  he  is  satisfied 
because  he  knows  that  his  employer  can- 
not take  advantage  of  him,  even  if  lie 
want.?  to.  In  other  words,  he  knows  lie 
can  get  justice  without  striking  for  it; 
therefore  he  is  not  thinking  about  a 
strike. 

The  glass  bottle  manufacturers  and 
workers  have  made  a  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  progress  in  in- 
dustry. They  recognize  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  industrial  relations  by 
realizing  that  "tlie  rights  of  one  citizen 
end  wliere  those  of  another  begin." 


A    GREAT    SCENIC  HIGHWAY 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    HENRY    HOYT  MOORE 


The  new  Storm  Kin^  Highway  will  be  part  of  the  State  road  running  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  City 
to  Albany.  The  section  of  the  highway  here  illustrated  runs  from  West  Point  to  Cornwall,  through  the  finest  part  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson.  The  aVwve  photograph  shows  the  road  as  it  runs  along  the  precipitous  side  of  Storm  King  Mountain.  A  noble  view  of 
Newbnrgh  Bay  lies  behind  the  observer  standing  at  this  point.  The  highway  has  been  under  construction  for  several  years  ;  it  is  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill,  and  will  tal<e  its  place  with  the  Corniche  Road,  the  Amalfi  Drive,  the  road  in  the  Crimea  along  the  Black 
Sea  near  Yalta,  the  Colnnabia  River  Highway,  and  other  splendid  scenic  roads  of  the  world.  The  highway,  it  is  planned,  will  be  open 

to  the  public  this  summer,  in  July  or  August 


THE  HIGHWAY  ON  STORM 
KING  MOUNTAIN,  SEEN  FROM 
BELOW,      LOOKIN(;  NORTH 


LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  TOWARD  BREAKNECK 
MOUNTAIN  ON  THE  EAST  SHORE 


AIR  FORCES  AND  BRITISH  EMPIRE  DEFENSE 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B. 


CERTAIN  facts  disclosed  in  recent 
House  of  Commons  debates  should 
be  of  interest  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  elsewhere.  In  1918, 
when  the  Great  War  came  ic  an  end, 
Britain  possessed  about  22,000  aircraft, 
compared  with  France  with  20,000  and 
Cerraany  with  18,000.  Some  idea  of  the 
wastage  of  machines  and  tlie  tremendous 
output  for  replacement  and  reinforce- 
ment may  be  gathered  from  ihe  figures 
siven  a  short  time  ago  by  Brigadier- 
General  Groves  in  the  London  "Times." 
Between  January  and  October,  1918,  the 
figures  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  show  an 
output  of  26,685  machines  and  29,561 
engines.  Captain  Guest's  figures  for  the 
Air  Force  showed  that  we  v,-ere  lately 
keeping  up  31  Va  squadrons,  of  which  6 
were  in  India,  8  in  Irak  (Mesopotamia), 
3  in  Egypt,  1  in  Palestine,  IVa  in  the 
Mediterranean  co-operating  with  the 
navy,  and  only  12  in  the  United  King- 
dom. There  are  12  machines  in  a  Brit- 
ish squadron.  France,  we  were  told, 
maintains  an  air  force  for  home  defense 
of  about  62  squadrons,  and  a  French 
squadron  includes  8  airplanes  for  fight- 
ing and  12  for  bombing.  Germany  is 
developing  commercial  flying  on  a  large 
scale  and  establishing  a  number  of  new 
air  routes.  Captain  Guest  claimed  in 
his  speech  on  the  estimates  that  200 
miles  an  hour  is  a  normal  speed  for  air- 
planes and  560  miles  continuous  flight 
an  ordinary  performance.  That  gives  a 
radius  of  action  of  under  300  miles,  so 
the  disturbing  statistics  for  European 
developments  are  of  more  direct  interest 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  than  to 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  showed  their 
confidence  in  the  future  by  cutting  down 
the  air  estimates  by  £7,500.000,  and  the 
number  of  air  officers  and  men  origi- 
nally proposed  for  1922-3  by  9,700. 

At  present  no  one  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  taking  much  interest  in  the 
"next  war,"  or,  at  all  events,  most  peo- 
ple are  content  to  accept  the  assumption 
that  it  will  not  come  for  at  least  ten 
years,  so  that  under  present  conditions 
it  is  better  to  balance  the  Budget,  im- 
prove our  credit,  reduce  taxation,  and 
so  develop  industries  and  reduce  the 
niimber  of  unemployed.  It  is  thought 
to  be  better  to  face  uncertain  risks  of 
European  war  than  the  cc-tainty  of 
bankruptcy  involved  in  spending  enough 
upon  armaments  to  secure  us  from  air 
attack  by  our  neiglibors,  besides  keeping 
up  a  one-Power  standard  in  capital  ships 
and  a  strong  enough  army  to  police  the 
Empire  and  defend  its  land  frontiers. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  if  we  as- 
sume the  existence  of  an  enemy  in 
F-urope  within  petrol  range  of  air- 
planes— say  300  miles  to-day,  which  may 
be  indefinitely  increased  during  the 
above-mentioned  ten  years — and  if  we 


assume  the  possession  by  such  a  prospec- 
tive enemy  of  sufficient  resources  to  con- 
duct air  attacks  on  a  large  scale  upon 
the  United  Kingdom,  then  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  menace.  Let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  such  prospective  enemy  at 
present  exists. 

After  careful  investigation  of  expert 
opinion,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  great  industrial  nation  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  Clausewitz  and 
the  German  War  Book  would  be  able 


THE  BLACK 
HEARTHSTONE 

"If  you  go  to  the  movie.s,  or  if  you 
read  stories  in  magazines  that  have 
a  few  million  a  week  circulation,  or 
if  you  see  him  on  the  minstrel  stage, 
you  will  get  nothing  but  a  pitiful 
caricature  of  the  Nesro.  Inevitably 
he  will  bo  shown  to  be  cowardly,  ab- 
surd, pilfering,  scheming,  (-redulous, 
preposterous.  _  If  the  characteriza- 
tions were  true,  they  misht  be  ludi- 
crous; but  nearly  all  of  them  are 
shameles.sly  false.  Lons'  have  1  been 
amazed  that  the  American  public 
could  be  for  so  great  a  len.ijth  of  time 
so  deeply  deluded.  Of  course  it  de- 
pends on  what  the  public  wants:  the 
truth  or  merely  .something  to  create 
lau.£;hter,  .t  portrait  or  a  cartoon — 
and  even  the  cartoon  lacking  that 
eiude  sapiency  of  ju.stice  that  a  good 
cartoon  has;  the  mirror  held  up  to 
natuie  or  merely  buffoonery  and 
burlesque.  If  you  would  hear  the 
oracle,  so  to  the  shrine;  if  you  would 
know  the  present  truth,  and  through 
it  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
it,  and  therefore  to  a  sane  vision  of 
the  future,  visit  the  black  hearth- 
stone." 

Archibald  Ptut ledge,  a  Soufhci-ner 
l)y  birth  and  trainins',  carries  the 
reader  to  this  "black  hearthstone" 
in  a  forthcoming  Outlook  article.  It 
is  as  vivid  antl  distinctive  a  piece  of 
writing  as  Mr.  Pait ledge's  other  es- 
says on  .Southern  life  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns. 


within  a  few  hours  of  the  order  being 
given  to  devastate  whole  cities  with 
poison  gas  and  explosives  in  any  foreign 
country  within  the  radius  of  action  of 
aircraft.  There  would  be  no  adequate 
"defense"  against  such  -danger.  Anti- 
aircraft guns  could  not  gi\e  sufficient 
protection,  and  defending  aircraft  could 
not  always  be  in  the  air  at  the  right 
place.  The  only  deterrent  would  be  tlie 
prospect  of  reprisals. 

One  of  the  other  principles  of  Empire 
defense  accepted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Empire  in  1907  was  that 
of  individual  responsibility  for  local  de- 


fense. We  axe  not  at  present  making 
provision  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
local  defense  against  the  gruesome  form 
of  warfare  which  air  enthusiasts  tell  us 
will  be  adopted  in  the  "next  war."  It  is 
only  fair  that  that  point  should  be  made 
clear  to  all  peoples  having  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  out  of  range  of  such  European 
communities  as  may  not  yet  be  heartily 
sick  of  the  bestial  horror  of  modern 
scientific  warfare. 

So  much  for  the  air-defense  problem, 
which  experts  tell  us  is  now  confronting 
tlie  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Another  of  the  axioms  of  British  Empire' 
defense  is  that  by  sea  power  the  food 
supply  of  that  population  must  be  se- 
cured. Food  would  be  of  little  use  to 
people  poisoned  or  bombed.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  European  neighbors  have  not 
forgotten  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  war 
conducted  on  similar  principles  by  the 
Germans  in  1914-18.  In  that  hope  we 
are  contemplating  air  attacks  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture with  eqtianimity.  The  controversy, 
started  by  Sir  Percy  .Scott,  in  the 
"Times,"  on  the  influence  of  air  forces 
upon  the  problem  of  sea  power  is  of 
greater  direct  interest  to  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  It  arose  over  the  proposal 
to  begin  in  1922-3  the  construction  of 
two  British  capital  ships  of  about  35,000 
tons  each  in  order  to  maintain  a  one- 
Power  standard,  and  to  keep  up  to  the 
5-5-3  proportion  in  capital  ships  be- 
tween ourselves,  the  United  .States,  and 
Japan,  as  agreed  upon  at  Washington. 
We  read  of  airplanes  capable  of  drop- 
ping 3,000-pound,  4,000-pound,  and  even 
5,000-pound  delay-action  bombs  capable 
of  sinking  big  ships  if  dropped  by  air- 
planes in  their  vicinity.  We  also  read 
of  experiments  by  squadrons  of  torpedo- 
dropping  airplanes  attacking  ships  from 
behind  smoke  screens  emitted  by  buoys 
dropped  by  other  airplanes.  We  read  of 
fast  vessels  capable  of  carrying  such 
airplanes  and  taking  them  all  over  the 
world  for  use  against  war-vessels,  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  industrial  towns  on 
the  coast.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
horrors  predicted  for  the  "next  war," 
but,  to  my  mind,  a  fatal  mistake  is  be- 
ing made  in  assuming  that,  owing  to  air 
developments,  such  a  war  would  be 
quickly  decided.  A  similar  error  about 
armies  did  much  towards  bringing  about 
the  great  catastrophe  of  1914.  With  this 
mistake  is  being  revived  the  "great  illu- 
.^ion"  that  war  in  these  days  of  economic 
interdependence  of  nations  can  bring 
profit  either  to  victors  or  vanquished. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  air  enthusiasts  will 
never  in  any  country  be  given  as  free 
a  hand  in  the  initiation  or  conduct,  of 
war  as  the  German  militarists  were 
given  in  1914.  We  have  had  enough  of 
that  sort  of  thing  to  last  us  for  a  gen- 
eration. 
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ORDER  OR  DISORDER 


THE  question  confronting  us  all  to- 
day is  this:  "Does  order  or  dis- 
order prevail  in  the  world  we  live 
in?"  Not  such  an  easy  question  to 
answer  if  we  are  willing  to  consider 
arguments  and  facts.  "The  world  is 
crumbling  about  us,"  cry  those  born  to 
despair,  while  our  smiling  optimists  re- 
ply that  the  world  is  jogging  along  as 
well  as  ever  it  did. 

Nevertheless  we  have  seen  too  many 
old  regimes,  that  we  had  come  to  look 
upon  as  century-seasoned  oaks,  blown 
down  like  rotten  tree-trunks  by  a  sud- 
den wind. 

The  decade  from  1908  to  3918  is  the 
biggest  graveyard  that  history  has  yet 
had  to  provide  for  deceased  republics 
and  monarchies.  It  is  a  Potters'  Field 
wliere  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans,  the  white  and 
yellow  races,  have  thrown  pele-mele  the 
corpses  of  their  governments,  dead  of 
a  sudden  revolution. 

The  Turks  inaugurated  the  burial- 
ground  by  throwing  into  it  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Caliphate.  Mexico  pro- 
vided the  next  funeral  cortege,  burying 
an  ancient,  Roman-style  dictatorship 
that  had  grown  old  with  him  in  whose 
person  it  lived.  China  then  hastened  to 
bring  up  her  dead  Manchu  dynasty,  that 
had  breathed  its  last  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Republic. 

At  the  first  unexpected  shot  of  the 
Turkish  and  Chinese  revolutions  a 
quiver  of  hope  penetrated  Europe's 
deepest  fibers,  and  America's.  The 
dawn-light  of  liberty  and  democracy 
was  penetrating  now  even  to  the  most 
distant  horizons,  and  everywhere  even 
the  most  obstinate  shadows  of  despotism 
were  fleeing.  But  the  illusion  did  not 
last  long.  The  old  regime  had  no  longer 
the  strength  to  govern;  the  new  regime 
was  not  yet  strong  enough.  In  Turkey, 
in  Mexico,  in  China,  it  tried  to  move  it- 
self along  by  sudden  starts  and  jerks — 
coups  d'etat,  martial  law,  dictatorships 
hostile  to  one  another.  Three  immense 
states,  no  longer  wishing  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves  according  to  their  old 
code,  fell  into  the  ghastly  sickness  of 
chronic  civil  war. 

But  the  Potters'  Field  was  not  yet  full. 
.  .  .  The  Great  War  began.  One  after 
the  other  the  corpses  of  the  Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian,  and  German  Empires 
were  thrown  into  the  common  grave. 

Even  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
dynasty  in  Europe,  which  for  three  cen- 
turies had  worn  the  crown  of  Diocletian 
or  Constantine,  was  to  disappear.  The 
red  flag  that  Lamartine  had  refu.sed  to 
lioist  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  1848  now 
rippled  in  the  breeze  at  Potsdam  and 
Schoenbrunn.  And  again  for  a  ni(unent 
America  and  Europe  saw  the  promise  of 
marvelous  new  epochs,  and  the  dawn  of 
unknown  happiness  lighting  a  world 
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freed  now  from  the  tyrannies  of  the 
past.  At  a  stroke  the  great  dream  of 
1848  seemed  reality;  Poland  restored, 
republics  at  Moscow,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
kings  deposed,  nations  called  to  govern 
themselves,  and  universal  suffrage 
crowned  at  last  as  sovereign  of  a  liber- 
ated Europe! 

But  this  illusion  too  was  short-lived. 
In  Russia  and  in  Hungary  the  demo- 
cratic revolution,  after  taking  a  few 
lurching  steps,  suddenly  stumbled  and 
fell.  In  a  few  months  universal  suf- 
frage gave  way  to  military  dictatorship, 
whose  sole  title  to  the  right  to  govern 
is  force;  and  force  is,  of  all  the.elements 
of  governmental  authority,  the  most  un- 
certain, the  most  capricious,  the  most 
subject  to  change,  and,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  weakest.  In  the  other 
states  which  have  sprung  up  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern 
Empires  the  will  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed through  the  vote,  still  rules. 
But,  called  upon  overnight  to  put  on  the 
crown  and  grasp  the  scepter,  the  peo- 
ple's will  is  weak,  uncertain,  vacillating. 
It  hesitates,  perplexed  before  its  tremen- 
dous responsibility;  it  does  not  com- 
mand, it  stammers;  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty it  now  and  then  recognizes  itself. 
But  in  all  new  states  it  is  torn  by  dis- 
cords, at  war  with  itself  partly  because 
of  old  party  hatreds  inherited  from  de- 
ceased regimes,  partly  because  of  in- 
veterate class  rivalries  and  conflicting 
interests,  partly  through  religious  differ- 
ences and  diversities  of  language  and 
race. 

All  must  needs  be  uncertain  in  these 
new  governments — their  title  to  author- 
ity, the  forces  they  are  able  to  control, 
the  real  will  that  animates  and  impels 
them.  Their  whisperings,  their  ambigu- 
ous acts,  make  it  impossible  for  others 
to  understand  what  is  perhaps  unintel- 
ligible to  themselves.  No  one  knows 
where  they  came  from,  where  they  are 
going,  how  long  they  will  last,  what  they 
want,  nor  what  they  can  do;  no  one 
knows  what  obligations  to  assume 
towards  them,  nor  in  what  degree  to  ful- 
fill them.  Their  nature  is  uncertainty, 
and  their  uncertainty  affects  and  weak- 
ens the  few  governments  that  are  still 
sound.  With  nations  as  with  individ- 
uals, it  Is  hard  to  think,  to  will,  and  to 
act  resolutely  towards  those  who  do  not 
know  what  they  want  nor  even  what 
they  are. 

And  it  may  well  be  that  even  to-day 
the  Potters'  Field  is  not  full,  and  is  still 
waiting  for  other  corpses.  The  explo- 
sion in  Europe  was  felt  even  in  Asia. 
The  oldest  buildings  there  already 
show  cracks.  England's  statesmen  had 
dreamed  a  dream.  Their  dream  had 
told  them  that,  though  the  Russian  Em- 
pire fell,  England  would  without  stir- 
ring  from   her   island    home  remain 


mistress  of  Asia,  that  she  would  take 
possession  of  it   by  simply   lifting  a 
finger.     The    British    statesmen    were  i 
wrong.    The  Russian  Empire  is  drag-  ! 
ging  England  along  with  it  to  the  abyss.  , 
Just  as  long  as  the  Russian  Colossus 
continued  to  be  in  its  far  northern 
haunt  the  terror  of  Asia,  England  had 
supporters,    friends,    political    groups  1 
eager  for  her  aid  and  protection  in  Tur-  1 
key,  Persia,  and  India.   Of  two  evils  one  \ 
always  chooses  the  lesser.    Now  that  | 
Russia  no  longer  inspires  fear,  Asia  is  in  I 
revolt  even  against  England.   When  the  | 
greater  evil  is  removed,  then  the  lesser  ! 
becomes  intolerable.    England  is  totter- 
ing in  India,  has  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain herself  in  Persia,  will  not  rule  long 
in  either  Mesopotamia  or  Constantino- 
ple, for  the  very  reason  that  her  power- 
ful rival  is  no  longer  there  to  dispute 
her  prey. 

Just  as  European  domination  is  tot- 
tering in  Egypt,  so  it  is  tottering  in 
Asia.  For  a  double  impossibility  arose 
in  the  Oriental  world  from  the  mingling 
of  its  ancient  traditions  with  the  teach- 
ings and  customs  of  the  Occident;  the 
impossibility,  on  the  one  hand,  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  with  its  own  institutions, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  of  adopting  the 
institutions  of  the  Western  world. 
Asia's  insomnia  comes  from  this  double 
impossibility.  The  political  pharmaco- 
pceia  of  the  Occident  will  seek  in  vain 
for  a  narcotic  to  put  it  to  sleep  again. 

Nations  whose  bones  are  still  healthy 
and  hard  are  few.  For,  like  its  govern- 
ments, institutions,  and  principles,  the 
whole  world  is  suffering  from  a  soften- 
ing of  the  bony  structure,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  degenerating  to  pulp. 

A  government  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  reply  to  the  question,  "Who 
has  the  right  to  control  and  to  what 
degree?  Whose  is  it  to  obey  and  within 
what  limits?"  On  the  answer  to  this 
question  our  solution  to  all  the  othei- 
questions  of  life  depends. 

Every  now  and  then  sonie  portion  of 
mankind  succeeds  in  convincing  itself 
that  it  has  solved  this  problem  to  per- 
fection; but  the  ages  never  grow  wear> 
of  propounding  it  again  and  of  trying 
some  new  solution. 

Yet  to-day  an  unwonted  and  very 
curious  state  of  affairs  has  come  about. 
The  entire  human  race  seems  to  feel 
dissatisfaction  with  all  the  solutions 
that  it  has  found,  no  matter  where  nor 
in  what  century.  No  one  of  them  satis- 
fies, because  no  one  of  them  seems  just^ 
nor  honest,  nor  free  from  insidious  de- 
ceits. Mankind  no  longer  puts  its  trust 
in  any  of  them;  and  that  is  why  it  can- 
not sleep,  why  it  has  lost  confidence  in 
itself,  that  is  why  it  hates  the  present 
and  despairs  of  the  future. 

And  in  truth  those  of  us  who  cry  out 
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thai  the  world  is  falling  to  pieces  are 
not  entirely  mad;  we  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  living  in  the  midst  of  general 
and  complete  disorder;  and  yet — 

And  yet  every  morning  our  old  ser- 
vant, who  hut  a  century  ago  became  our 
master  and  our  god,  our  erstwhile  slave. 
Fire,  wakes  up  and  summons  us  all  to 
our  tasks.  The  furnaces  are  lit,  the 
chimneys  smoke,  wheels  and  belts,  inter- 
laced, revolve.  The  farm-hand  returns 
to  the  field,  the  workman  to  the  shop, 
the  clerk  to  the  store,  the  banker  to  his 
office.  They  do  not  all  go  to  their  work 
as  willingly  as  they  did  ten  years  ago; 
but  they  do  go  to  work,  even  though 
they  grumble. 

And  every  day  and  all  day,  in  Europe 
as  in  America,  our  gigantic  production 
machine  goes  round  ceaselessly  and  in- 
defatigably,  maintaining  in  the  world  a 
kind  of  order,  in  place  of  ancient  au- 
thorities now  shaken  or  fallen  away. 
Fire  and  the  machines  into  which  it 
breathes  life  are  our  tyrannous  masters, 
obliging  us  to  produce  and  consume 
even  after  our  needs  are  satisfied  and 
our  exhausted  nerves  need  lest.  The 
labor  of  the  men  of  our  times  is  a  kind 
of  dull  slavery.  But,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  slave  is  no  longer  alone. 
He  works  in  herds  now,  not  solitary,  as 
in  ancient  times.  For  present-day  labor 
has  its  chain  gangs,  links  classes  and 
professions  together,  unites  city  with 
country,  and  binds  citizens  and  states, 
provinces,  peoples,  and  continents  to  one 
another.  And  so  long  as  this  chain  does 
not  break,  a  certain  amount  of  order  will 
prevail  in  the  world,  even  though  all 
civil  and  criminal  law  should  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs,  even  though  philosophy  and 
literature  should  go  mad,  even  though 
no  government  sho\ild  be  able  any  lon- 
ger to  command  obedience,  even  though 
cinlizations  grown  too  old  .should  fall 
into  dotage. 

Fire  has  to-day  become  the  guardian 
of  law  and  order  in  place  of  King-by- 
the-grace-of-God,  now  deposed.  The 
revolutions  and  wars  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  overturned  many  sanc- 
tions and  many  states  that  believed 
themselves  immortal.  But  merely  break- 
ing a  few  wheels  and  le\ers  does  not 
suffifi?  to  destroy  the  powerful  produc- 
tion machine  constructed  by  the  twen 
tieth  century.  For  those  peoples  and 
nations  whose  bones  are  soft,  work  is  a 
kind  of  corselet  and  prop,  an  external 
bony  structure  to  support  the  flesh  'of 
those  unfortiinate.s  whose  framework 
has  turned  to  pulp. 

True  as  it  is  that  the  order  of  the 
world  is  disintegrating,  it  is  also  true 
that  order  still  prevails  to  an  almost 
mirafiiloiis  degree.  One  has  but  to 
think  of  the  number  and  \enerablfe  age 
of  the  governments  and  princes  that 
vvilhln  the  last  fifteen  years  have  crashed 
to  their  doom.  The  world  has  found  a 
new  principle  of  order;  it  is  the  disci- 
pline of  work,  imposed  by  fire  and  the 
mechanisms  fire  nio\es.  Hence  the 
question  confronting  us.  For  how  long 
and  to  what  degree  will  this  new  prin- 


ciple play  the  pari  dI'  those  il  iias  super- 
seded? 

Only  the  future  will  be  able  to  answer. 
But  whoever,  without  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion, studies  the  events  developing  be- 
fore our  eyes  will  discern  two  fatal 
errors  which  it  is  possible  for  the  peo- 
ples of  tlie  earth  to  commit,  but  which 
it  is  also  possible  for  them  to  avoid. 

The  first  is  that  which  the  Russians 
are  now  expiating  with  hunger  and 
death.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Russians 
overturned  the  columns  of  the  old  re- 
gime; the  monarchy,  the  Church,  the 
bureaucracy,  the  army.  .  The  dynasty 
removed,  the  administration  decapitated, 
the  Church  abandoned  to  its  own  tender 
mercies,  the  army  dissolved  or  nearly 
so,  there  remained  of  t\\e  old  order 
nothing  but  the  great  production  ma- 
chine, agriculture,  industries,  banks,  and 
railways;  in  other  words,  property  stood 
alone  and  naked,  no  longer  protected  by 
the  Imperial  Guards,  by  authority,  by 
the  Church,  by  the  State  and  its  thou- 
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DK.  R.  TAIT  McKENZIE, 
Hi'ulptor,  physician,  and  Di- 
v(H!toi'  of  Physical  Training  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tribntes  an  article  to  next  week  s 
is.sne  of  Tlie  ( )ntlook  on  "  V^aria- 
tions  of  Athletic  Types."  Dr. 
McKenzie  stiongly  supports  Mr. 
(".  K.  Taylor's  recent  plea  for  a 
new  basis  f)f  judging  physical  de- 
velopment and  growth.  The  article 
will  be  profusely  illustrated. 

In  subsequent  issues  Mr.  C  K. 
Taylor,  whose  discussions  of 
physical  standards  in  tliese  pages 
liave  ai'oused  Nation-wide  interest, 
will  contribute  two  articles  of 
great  constructive  value  to  all 
those  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  boyhood  and 
girlhood.  One  article  deals  with 
height- weight  standards  for  girls  ; 
the  other  is  a  |)ioneer  classification 
of  chilthen  according  to  behavior- 
istic  standards. 


sands  of  bayonets.  The  temptation  lO 
linisli  the  job  was  irresistible.  "Down 
witli  property  too!  What  did  we  have 
our  revolution  for  if  not  to  de.stroy 
property?"  Thousands  of  throats  took 
up  the  cry,  thousands  of  frantic  fools. 

The  tragedy  of  that  Russian  Revolu- 
tion which  began  in  March  and  lasted 
to  November,  1918,  and  which  the  world 
does  not  yet  tmderstand,  began  with 
that  cry.  The  ma.s.se.s,  deaf  to  reason, 
wanted  the  goods  of  the  rich.  But  the 
Revolution,  having  dethroned  God  and 
the  Czar,  .still  hesitated,  as  though 
property  were  more  sacred  to  it  than 
the  cross  or  the  .scepter.  In  that  mo- 
ment of  hesitation  it  showed  it.self  su- 
I'l-emely  and  unconsciously  wise.  For, 
liaving  swept  away  all  the  other  authori- 
ties which  had  for  so  long  maintained 
order  in  the  Empire,  the  supreme  exi- 
gency of  the  situation  was  not  to  touch 
the  production  machine,  to  which  now 
fell  the  task,  not  only  of  feeding,  but 
also  of  binding  together  the  whole  social 
structure. 

During  six  months  the  Revolution 
hesitated,  paralyzed  by  its  instinctive 
wisdom.  But  wisdom  was  its  ruin  when 
Folly  arrived,  for  Folly  had  read  some- 
where in  a  German  book  that  no  part 
of  the  defective  world  is  so  fatally  de- 
fective as  its  production  mechanism, 
which  creates  riches  at  the  cost  of  pain 
and  distributes  them  unjustly.  .She  had 
read  also  that  in  order  to  recreate  the 
world  this  monstrous  creature  must  be 
destroyed;  and,  finding  it  alone  one  day, 
no  longer  well  guarded  by  either  spirit- 
ual or  temporal  authority.  Folly  made 
quick  work  of  it. 

And  in  the  conditions  that  resulted 
complete  disintegration  of  the  social 
fabric  took  place;  for  men  could  no 
longer  work.  They  were  deprived  of 
even  this  i-estraint  and  discipline.  There 
no  longer  remained  any  principles  of 
order  or  cohesion.  The  destroyers  tried 
in  vain  to  improvise  a  crude  military 
dictatorship  with  the  remnants  of  the 
army  and  police  sy.stem  of  the  old  order. 
In  three  years  more  ruins  accumulated 
in  the  Russian  Empire  than  three  cen- 
turies Avould  have  brought  about  in 
times  of  less  rapid  decay.  Cities  aban- 
doned, roads  destroyed,  fields  devastated, 
arts  and  industries  exhausted,  thousands 
of  men  wiped  out  by  pestilence  and  pov- 
erty.  And  then  Famine  began. 

I  say  "began"  advisedly.  For  all  that 
is  at  present  laying  waste  the  Russian 
Empire  is  merely  the  precursor  of 
devastation.  There  is  no  charity  whose 
pur.se  and  heart  will  suffice,  no  matter 
how  big  they  may  be,  to  check  the  dis 
integration  of  a  v\'hole  society.  A  part 
of  the  Russian  people  will  perish. 

The  second  error  is  that  v\'hich  the 
Germans  seem  bent  on  committing.  It 
is  tlie  opposite  of  the  first.  It  is  the  b^ 
lief  that  the  discipline  of  work  can  aione 
upliold  tli;^  social,  order,  even  when  the 
state  is  falling;  into  ruins. 

In  Germany,  loo,  Socialist  doctrines 
liave  taken  up  a  position  within  the 
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state.  But  they  have  not  followed  the 
example  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Rather,  one  might  say  that,  disarmed, 
isolated,  despoiled  of  her  colonies,  as 
she  is,  Germany  has  identified  herself 
with  that  gigantic  production  machine 
that  she  has  been  perfecting  these  last 
twenty-five  years  to  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Germany  has 
gone  back  to  work,  and  with  redoubled 
fury.  Her  ships  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  not  rotting  idle  in  port,  her  fur- 
naces are  the  only  ones  going  at  full 
blast.  Her  workers  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  world  who  are  working  more  than 
a  third  of  the  work  day;  and  withal 
they  are  receiving,  with  due  deduction 
for  the  falling  off  of  the  currency,  lower 
wages  than  before  the  war. 

And  this  people,  which  ten  years  ago 
was  ruled  by  a  Government  superla- 
tively strong  in  authority,  force  of  arms, 
and  that  resoluteness  that  comes  from 
the  knowledge  that  one  is  respected  and 
feared,  not  only  has  no  government  to- 
day, but  has  not  even  the  chance  of 
having  one.  Germany  no  longer  wants 
the  old  regime.  But  neither  does  she 
like  nor  understand  the  new.  The  for- 
mer is  hateful  to  her  because  it  recalls 
a  frightful  catastrophe.  For  the  latter 
she  feels  indifference  when  she  does  not 
feel  repugnance.  Her  Republic  is  noth- 
ing but  an  expedient  due  to  increasing 


desperation;  and  she  knows  that  the 
tyranny  of  circumstances  will  force  this 
unwelcome  expedient  upon  her  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Brought  to  birth  outside  the  limits  of 
tradition,  the  daughter  of  misfortune, 
possessing  neither  authority  nor  pres- 
tige, ruled  by  nonentities,  served  un- 
willingly by  the  bureaucracy,  a  slave  of 
the  past,  the  German  Republic  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  instrument  which  is 
to  bring  about  the  final  colossal  down- 
fall of  the  public  fortunes.  It  cannot 
last.  Every  day  it  goes  deeper  into  debt, 
and  every  day  it  falsifies  a  little  more 
the  economic  values  that  it  possesses. 
The  people  wait,  resigned,  indifferent, 
as  if  this  frantic  destruction  were  some 
one  else's  business,  and  as  though  the 
ruin  of  the  state  in  no  way  affected  the 
happiness  of  its  citizens! 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  addition  to 
the  Russian  catastrophe  another  sur- 
prise is  being  prepared  in  Germany. 
The  Russian  Revolution  committed  sui- 
cide by  destroying,  in  addition  to  the 
state  authority,  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction; Germany  may  commit  suicide 
more  slowly  by  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, letting  the  state  fall  to  ruins  by 
working  without  ceasing.  Fire  is  a 
powerful  god,  but  it  cannot  govern  the 
world  alone.    It  cannot  check  all  the 


passions  hostile  to  order.  A  nation  can- 
not long  maintain  itself  by  means  of 
external  props;  it  needs  sound  bone  tis- 
sue, firm,  and  elastic  withal. 

Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we  shall 
have  once  more  to  answer  the  eternal 
question,  "Who  is  to  govern,  and  within 
what  limits?  Who  is  to  obey,  and  to 
what  extent?"  The  world  needs  an  au- 
thority in  which  it  can  believe,  it  needs 
governments  that  will  govern.  This  is 
the  need  of  every  race  and  nation;  of 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  of  whites 
and  blacks,  the  need  of  Europe  as  of 
America.  In  this  sense  tlie  order  of  the 
world  is  profoundly  shaken,  because  this 
time  it  is  not  merely  a  group  of  nations 
and  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  affected, 
but  the  whole  world  is  condemned  to  be- 
gin again  the  never-ending  work  of 
Sisyphus,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  creation  of  spiritual  prin- 
ciples of  authority. 

The  framework  of  economic  relations 
still  supports  Western  civilization;  that 
is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
America.  But  it  is  useless  to  pretend 
that  it  can  support  it  a  long  time  and 
alone.  We,  in  our  own  times,  are  to 
learn  that  it  is  easier  to  create  great 
riches  than  to  find  a  principle  of  au- 
thority capable  of  imposing  reason  and 
justice  on  passions  and  interests  per- 
petually at  war. 


WASHINGTON  AT  WAR  OVER  CIVIL  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 

BY  NEWTON  FUESSLE 


IMAGINE  yourself  a  newly  appointed 
Assistant    Secretary   of   War,  the 
Navy,    Commerce,   Agriculture,  or 
any  of  the  big  Federal  departments. 

You  are  pleased  with  your  impressive 
desk,  your  spacious  office,  the  portraits 
of  statesmen  on  your  walls,  and  with  the 
official  dignity  of  your  position.  You 
take  a  deep  breath  and  get  to  work, 
eager  to  make  an  efficient  and  distin- 
guished record. 

You  buzz  for  your  secretary,  and  after 
a  while  she  strolls  leisurely  in  and 
starts  taking  dictation.  Your  day  is 
crowded  with  callers,  but  at  about  4  p.m. 
they  cea.se  arriving,  and  you  re-collect 
your  thoughts,  draft  some  more  plans, 
and  again  summon  your  secretary.  No- 
body answers.  You  glance  at  your 
watch.  It  is  4:31  P.M.  You  cross  to  the 
broad  windows,  and  see  floods  of  em- 
ployees issuing  from  the  various  build- 
ings, all  kinds  of  clerks  and  attaches, 
ranging  from  spriglitly  flappers  to  lame 
and  grizzled  warriors  who  were  old- 
timers  on  the  job  even  when  Cleveland 
was  in  the  White  House. 

You  stalk  out  of  your  office  in  search 
of  some  one  wlio  can  take  dictation,  but 
your  search  is  futile.  No  one  with  an 
Inkling  of  shortliand  has  lingered.  Your 
first  contact  with  the  Federal  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  has  left  you  a  little  bewildered.  It 
isn't  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  been 
acc\istomed  to  in  your  business.  You 
clean  up  your  work  single-handed  as 


best  you  can  and  finally  leave  your  desk, 
disappointed  and  chagrined. 

Next  morning  you  get  an  early  start, 
determined  to  make  things  hum.  You 
look  forward  with  relish  to  a  heavy  pro- 
gramme for  the  rest  of  the  week.  But 
that  afternoon  your  secretary,  who 
knows  all  the  ropes  of  the  department, 
strolls  in  and  casually  remarks: 

"I  sha'n't  be  in  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day.  I'm  going  to  Baltimore  to  visit 
friends." 

You  look  at  her  in  a  dumfounded  sort 
of  way.  She  hasn't  inquired  whether  it 
will  suit  your  convenience  to  have  her 
be  absent  on  these  next  two  particular 
days.  She  has  stated  her  intention  with 
such  assurance  and  finality  that  you  are 
at  a  loss  for  a  moment  for  a  reply.  And 
during  that  moment  she  sweeps  grandly 
out  of  your  presence. 

As  the  weeks  go  by  you  begin  to  grow 
more  accustomed  to  the  arrogance  and 
indifference  of  your  clerks.  With  a  sink- 
ing sensation,  you  begin  to  realize  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  op- 
eration of  Civil  Service,  and  that  he- 
cause  of  its  red  tape  you  cannot  possibly 
execute  the  amount  of  work  you  hoped 
to  accomplisii  in  Washington. 

In  con\'ersation  with  some  of  your 
colleagues,  you  find  that  you  are  not 
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alone  in  your  suspicion  tliat  Civil  Ser- 
vice, operating  under  its  present  rules, 
is  not  what  it  lias  been  cracked  up  to  be. 
You  are  shocked  at  the  short  hours  and 
criminal  waste  of  time.  You  cannot 
imagine  private  business  being  con- 
ducted under  such  a  system. 

THE  PRESIDF.XT'.S  "RAID" 

Behind  President  Harding's  recent 
"raid"  on  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  there 
is  a  powerful  undercurrent  of  official 
resentment  against  the  Federal  system 
of  Civil  Service. 

While  but  few  openly  favor  the  spoils 
system  as  against  Government  employ- 
ment subject  to  control  by  Federal  laws, 
official  Washington,  however,  is  largely 
impatient  and  disgusted  with,  and  up  in 
arms  against,  the  accumulation  of  de- 
fects in  the  present  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions. 

It  is  among  the  officials  who  were 
swept  into  office  with  the  new  Adminis- 
tration that  the  present  protest  has 
originated.  Many  of  these  officials,  com- 
ing from  private  business  and  profes- 
sional careers  into  Go\ernmental  re- 
sponsibility, confess  that  they  find 
themselves  bewildered,  baffled,  and  fairly 
hamstrung  by  the  insolence  and  indif- 
ference of  Civil  Service  employees,  who 
consider  that  their  jobs  are  life  jobs  and 
most  of  whom  go  about  their  duties  with 
lazy  inefficiency. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  William  D. 
Riter  is  one  of  the  leading  insurgents 
against  the  defects  of  the  system.  He 
hails  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is 
a  fighter.  Another  energetic  as.sailant 
of  the  system's  defects  is  former  Gov- 
ernor William  Spry,  of  Utah,  now  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office. 
These  officials,  who  are  apparently  the 
spokesmen  for  a  large  number  of  their 
colleagues  who  have  been  staggered  by 
their  first  year  of  contact  with  Civil 


Service  employees,  contend  that  the  sys- 
tem is  full  of  inefficiency  and  waste. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Civil  Service 
employees  in  Washington  constitute  the 
'  most  powerful  and  autocratic  labor 
union  in  the  world.  They  have  used 
their  numerical  strength  to  wring  one 
concession  after  another  out  of  Con- 
gress. It  seems  that  clerks  working  for 
private  enterprises  do  not  know  what 
they  are  missing.  If  they  are  intent  on 
knocking  out  a  reasonably  good  living 
with  the  minimum  of  effort,  they  would 
do  better  to  resign  their  jobs,  pack  their 
bags,  and  take  the  first  train  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Since  the  law  provides  that  no  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  employee  shall  be 
dismissed  unless  formal  charges  have 
been  preferred  and  submitted  to  the  em- 
ployee, there  has  been  speculation  as  to 
whether  President  Harding's  action  in 
removing  from  office  numerous  people  in 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  was  entirely 
legal.  But  the  President  actually  dis- 
charged no  one.  What  he  did  was  to 
abolish  a  number  of  offices.  For  exam- 
ple, he  abolished  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  Bureau,  and  then  created  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  Bureau.  With 
the  previous  offices  no  longer  exist- 
ing, their  incumbents  automatically  no 
longer  had  jobs.  McKinley  is  said  to 
have  employed  the  same  device.  It  is  a 
"trick"  frequently  resorted  to  by  States. 
At  times  the  change  in  nomenclature  is 
so  trivial  as  from  "the  department"  to 
"n  department." 

"a  hi.xdrance  to  the  government" 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  appeared 
last  March  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  present  operation  of 
Civil  Service  offers  "an  interference  in 
the  discharge  of  public  business"  and  a 
"hindrance  to  the  Government."  He 


declared  that  clerks  under  the  present 
system  "are  not  as  anxious,  generally,  to 
be  in  place  to  commence  work  on  the 
dot  as  they  are  to  quit  work  on  the  dot." 

"I  believe  if  it  were  not  for  the  Civil 
Service,"  he  said,  "we  could  get  along 
with  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  employees  under  Civil  Service  and 
probably  get  twice  as  much  work  out  of 
them.  I  discovered,  both  before  I  came 
here  as  Attorney-General  and  since,  that 
Civil  Service  employees  spend  too  much 
time  in  trying  to  work  out  plans  to 
make  themselves  secure  in  their  posi- 
tions." 

Referring  to  a  pending  piece  of  litiga- 
tion, Mr.  Daugherty  said:  "The  attor- 
neys that  the  Government  attorneys  are 
expected  to  meet  in  preparation,  in  nego- 
tiation, and  in  court  are  the  best  men, 
the  ablest  men,  that  the  bar  affords.  We 
are  compelled  to  send,  in  a  case  involv- 
ing millions  of  dollars,  one  man,  two 
men,  sometimes  three  men,  to  whom  the 
Government  pays  .$2,500,  possibly  $7,500 
a  year.  They  are  meeting  two  men, 
three  men,  five  men,  ten  men,  sitting 
across  the  trial  table,  the  best  men  in 
the  country,  whose  earning  capacity  is 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  Government 
pays.  They  do  well.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  men  who  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  now  for  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing;  but  they  are  not 
under  the  Civil  Service;  they  work  night 
and  day.  I  was  myself  at  the  Depart- 
ment yesterday  (Sunday)  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  day  and  all  evening,  and 
there  were  many  men  in  the  Department 
at  work.  They  were  not  under  the  Civil 
Service." 

The  Federal  Employees'  Union 
promptly  passed  resolutions  condemning 
the  Attorney-General  for  his  remarks 
and  branded  them  as  unwarranted  and 
unfair. 

In  1898  Congress  passed  a  law  giving 
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Civil  Service  clerks  thirty  days'  a  aca- 
lion  each  year.  The  Attorney-General 
liaving  gi\en  the  opinion  thai  Sundays 
and  holidays  must  he  counted,  Congress 
■was  at  once  importuned  (o  pass  legisla- 
tion nullifying  this  interpretation.  Un- 
able to  withstand  the  pressure,  that 
body  passed  a  statute  tlie  following  year 
to  the  effect  that  Sundays  and  holidays 
must  be  excluded;  in  other  words,  that 
a  thirty-day  vacation  period  means  an 
aggregate  of  thirty  working  days.  By 
an  Executive  Order  issued  in  1914,  the 
working  hours  on  Saturdays  are  limited 
to  four  hours  during  the  three  sumnier 
months;  and  in  calculating  the  vacation 
period,  tlie  Go\ernment  employee  is 
charged  on  those  days  with  merely  four 
liours.  By  these  means  the  net  vacation 
period  in  each  year,  runs  close  to  one 
and  one-half  months — which  no  business 
institution  in  the  country  would  toler- 
ate. 

Thirty  days  of  sick  leave  are  al.so  per- 
mitted under  the  law.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  such  sick  leave  one  must  present 
a  doctor's  certificate;  but  it  appears  that 
these  are  not  very  difficult  to  obtain.  A 
clerk  with  a  disposition  to  shirk  can 
easily  manage  to  be  absent  from  his 
desk  for  nine  weeks  during  the  year, 
with  pay.  A  department's  forces  have 
to  be  doubled  during  the  vacation  period 
if  any  semblance  of  work  is  to  be  main 
tained. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  favoritism 
shown  the  Civil  Service  employee,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  Congressional 
legislation  enacted  at  sub.stantially  the 
same  time  dealing  with  employees  at 
the  Government  navy  yards,  gun  fac- 
tories, naval  stations,  and  arsenals. 
These  employees  are  allowed  an  annual 
leave  of  absence  of  but  fifteen  working 
days.  Absence  on  account  of  sickness  is 
deducted,  and  not  added,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case. 

"To  add  to  the  iniquity,"  said  Mr. 
Riter  to  nie,  "Congress  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding that  Civil  Service  clerks  shall 
work  not  less  than  seven  hours  per  day, 
with  a  proviso — artfully  inserted  to  dis- 
guise the  meaning  of  the  words  just 
mentioned — that  executive  heads  may,  by 
special  order  in  which  the  reasons  shall 
be  stated,  extend  these  hours.  The  prac- 
tical effect  and  meaning  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  Civil  Service  employees 
must  not  work  in  excess  of  seven  hours 
a  day.  Laborers  and  mechanics  on  any 
Government  project,  whose  work  is  just 
as  hard  and  for  the  most  part  equally 
as  concentrated,  are,  however,  required 
to  work  eight  hours  a  day.  No  other 
body  of  employees  in  the  v.  hole  country 
are  treated  with  such  lender  but  ridicu- 
lous solicitude.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem, but  something  must  be  done  to  im- 
prove its  efficiency." 

MOW  A  FOKMER  UTAH  OOVKKNOU 
MAlVA(;i;,S  THE  PROnLLM 

Commissioner  Spry,  of  tlie  General 
Land  Office,  is  a  short,  stocky  executive 
with  a  military  bearing,  a  genial  eye, 


and  a  gentle  voice.  He  used  ^o  be 
United  States  Marshal  of  Utah,  and  was 
Governor  of  his  State  from  1909  to  1917. 
His  e\tensi\e  executi\c  experience  en- 
ables him  to  cope  effectively  with  Civil 
Service  red  tape.  The  Commissioner 
has  reorganized  what  was  once  a  rigid 
and  unwieldy  staff  into  a  flexible  and 
competent  organization.  He  keeps  a 
continuous  record  of  the  work  and  effi- 
ciency of  each  employee,  and  from  time 
to  time  readjusts  their  salary  ratings 
accordingly.  He  says  he  does  not  toler- 
ate "trouble-making,  gossip,  chatter,  or 
loafing." 

"Civil  Ser\ice  red  tape  robs  young 
men  of  initiative,"  he  told  me.  "The 
clerk  says  to  himself:  'I  am  good  until 
1  am  seventy,  and  then  I  get  a  pension. 
My  future  is  assured,  and  I  ha\  e  nothing 
to  worry  about.'  He  gets  into  a  rut  and 
he  stays  there. 

"A  Government  clerk  is  retired  at  the 
age  of  seventy  unless  the  chief  of  the 
department  requests  that  he  stay.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  a  department  head  to 
resist  the  appeals  of  elderly  clerks  who 
want  to  remain  at  work.  As  a  result 
there  are  numerous  seventy-year-old 
clerks  in  Federal  Civil  Service  doing 
longhand  work  that  might  be  done 
much  faster  and  better  on  typewriters. 

"Judicious  executives  sometimes  per- 
suade aged  and  disabled  employees  to 
take  a  demotion  and  the  smaller  pay 
that  goes  with  it.  in  order  to  remain  at 
work  and  to  be  paid  more  nearly  what 
they  are  able  to  earn. 

"I  have  discovered  no  examples  of 
brain  fag  among  Government  clerks," 
continues  Commissioner  Spry.  "Advan- 
tage is  constantly  being  taken  of  the 
Government's  leniency,  and  the  present 
Civil  Service  laws  and  rules  do  not  in- 
sure a  reasonable  return  of  effort  for 
money  paid  out." 

(  LOGWKU  WITH  DI;AD-WOOD 

"The  trouble  with  the  Civil  Service  is 
that  it  has  been  accumulating  dead-wood 
for  twenty-five  years,"  declares  another 
official.  "Government  departments  are 
training  schools,  and  the  best  men 
graduate  into  the  business  or  college 
world.  In  the  long  run  this  clogs  the 
bureaus  and  departments  with  tlie  less 
successful,  less  aggressive,  less  able 
men,  who  can't  be  removed  except  for 
what  is  tantamount  to  criminal  offenses. 
The  offense  of  inefficiency  simply  can't 
be  reached  at  all. 

"The  Civil  Service  doesn't  go  into  the 
character  and  experience  of  the  men  it 
carries  on  its  rolls.  Recently,  in  connec- 
tion with  sev  eral  appointments,  the  men 
who  took  the  Civil  Ser\  ice  examinations 
and  passed  were  practically  without  ex- 
ception men  who  came  to  Washington 
and  'crammed'  with  professional  tutors 
exactly  as  college  men  often  do.  The 
work  they  were  to  be  in  charge  of  is 
such  that  it  requires  something  like  the 
experience  of  a  ship  captain  to  fit  one 
for.  and  it  offers  fempiations  to  graft 
which  only  men  of  character  should 
be  subjected  to.    The  records  showed 


nothing  as  to  these  two  all-important 
matters. 

"The  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
is  simply  another  example  of  the  last 
straw  breaking  the  camel's  back.  I 
could  cite  other  examples  where  the 
camel  is  still  limping  along  loaded  with 
straw,  his  vertebra  parting  gradually 
and  the  cord  showing,  but  no  break  yet. 

"Now  why  can't  the  officers  be  given 
tlie  power  of  discharge  and  still  protect 
the  Civil  Service  by  being  required  to 
draw  replacements  from  its  rolls'?  I 
tiiink  the  editorial  policy  of  all  forward- 
looking  papers  and  magazines  should  be 
based  on  defense  of  the  Civil  Service, 
but  that  does  not  preclude,  I  think, 
championship  of  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment officers  of  Cabinet  rank  to  shift 
the  personnel  of  their  teams  and  to  get 
new  blood  into  their  teams  where  the 
old  blood  is  ansmic — as  it  certainly  is 
in  most  of  the  bureaus  to-day." 

"INFIMTELY  ,SLPI£R10R  TO  .SPOILS  SYSTEM" 

Possibly  it  is  their  own  fault  that 
some  of  tlie  opponents  of  the  system 
haven't  found  out  how  to  make  reason- 
ably competent  use  of  the  equipment  at 
their  disposal,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
it  takes  the  ex-Governor  of  a  virile 
Western  State  to  govern  a  Civil  Service 
crowd  and  to  throw  a  lariat  round  the 
neck  of  the  system  and  make  it  perform. 

Defenders  of  the  present  system  claim 
that  "it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  spoils 
system,  and  contend  that  if  an  executive 
is  resourceful  he  can  always  get  the 
desired  results. 

"Railroad  clerks  and  clerks  in  cor- 
porations generally."  argues  one  Govern- 
ment official,  "get  just  as  rusty  as  Gov- 
ernment clerks.  It  is  the  size  and  ton- 
nage of  Civil  Service  that  makes  it  so 
rigid,  unwieldy,  and  difficult  to  handle 
except  under  stiff  and  formal  rulings. 
But  even  if  it  is  true  that  Government 
clerks  do  not  measure  up  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  clerks  in  private  enterprises, 
tliis  deficiency  is  largely  compensated 
for  by  the  lower  pay  of  Government 
clerks,  which  runs  from  .$900  to  $1,600 
a  year.  On  Armistice  Day  there  were 
917,000  employees  in  the  Federal  Civil 
Service.  On  July  31,  1921,  that  number 
had  been  cut  down  to  597,000.  and  on 
December  31,  1921,  it  had  been  further 
reduced  to  568,000.  So,  you  see,  it  is  al- 
ways possible  to  get  rid  of  Civil  Service 
employees  wlien  the  work  is  not  there." 

Another  official  expressed  surprise 
that  Ci\il  Service  was  under  fire,  and 
declared  that  the  only  objection  to  it  was 
the  system  of  rating  and  classification. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  present  sys- 
tem urge  the  inauguration  of  periodic 
examinations  to  determine  whether  em- 
ployees should  be  retained  or  dismissed. 
Others  believe  that  a  system  of  bonuses 
for  specially  good  work  might  help 
break  up  clerical  indifference.  But  the 
present  resentful  protest  of  officials  who 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  sys- 
tem is  almost  sure  to  result  in  Inipor- 
lanl  changes  and  improvements. 

WiiMliingtoii,  I«.  C  May  S.K  1022, 


POEMS  BY  ELINOR  WYLIE 


NOW  THAT  YOUR  EYES  ARE  SHUT  .  .  . 


NOW  that  your  eyes  are  shut 
Not  even  a  dusty  butterfly  may  brush  them; 
My  flickering  knife  has  cut 
Life  from  sonorous  lion  throats  to  hush  tliem. 

If  pigeons  croon  too  loud 

Or  lambs  bleat  proudly,  they  must  come  to  slaughter, 

And  I  command  each  cloud 

To  be  precise  in  spilling  silent  water. 


Let  liglil  forbear  those  lids; 

I  have  forbidden  the  feathery  asli  to  smutch  them; 
The  spider  thread  that  thrids 

The  gray-phimed  grass  has  not  my  lea\r  to  touch  them. 

My  casual  ghost  may  slip. 

Issuing  tiptoe,  from  the  pure  inhuman; 

The  tissues  of  my  lip 

Will  bruise  your  eyelids,  while  1  am  a  woman. 


LILLIPUTIAN 

SHE  hoards  green  cheeses  Her  sliiny  mind  is  peopled 

On  a  high  moonlight  shelf;  By  brisk  goblins,  but 

Her  tea-kettle  freezes;  Though  castled  and  steepled 

The  child  is  an  elf.  The  place  is  Lilliput: 

Where  1  lie  bound  by  subtle 
Spider-web  and  hair. 
And  the  small  feet  scuttle. 
And  the  gold  eyes  stare. 


PARTING  GIFT 


I CANNOT  give  you  the  Metropolitan  Tower; 
I  cannot  give  you  heaven; 
Nor  the  nine  Visigoth  crowns  in  the  Cluny  Museum; 
Nor  happiness,  even. 
But  I  can  give  you  a  very  small  purse 
Made  out  of  field-mouse  skin. 
With  a  painted  picture  of  the  universe 
And  seven  blue  tears  therein. 


I  cannot  give  you  the  island  of  Capri; 

1  cannot  give  you  beauty; 

Nor  bake  you  marvelous  crusty  cherry  pies 

With  love  and  duty. 

But  I  can  give  you  a  very  little  locket 

Made  out  of  wildcat  hide; 

Put  it  into  your  left-hand  pocket 

And  never  look  inside. 


FRANCIE'S  FINGERS 


OH,  Fi 
And 


Francie,  sell  me  your  fingers 
I  will  pay  you  well!" 
Sweet  flowed  that  voice,  the  singer's, 
As  gillyflowers  smell. 


"I  will  sell  my  fingers 
If  you  will  sell  your  tongue; 
Your  voice  is  a  singer's 
Whose  v  eins  run  song. 


"Your  fingers  are  a  witch's. 
White  as  china  clay. 
Thin  as  willow  switches 
Pointed  up  to  pray. 

For  your  dinted  knuckles 
And  blue  printed  wrist 
I'll  give  you  my  buckles 
Of  paste  and .  amethyst." 


If  apples  sprang  from  heaven 
Instead  of  from  the  ground, 
Their  juice  could  not  even 
Be  sweet  as  that  sound." 

"Oh,  sell  your  smallest  finger!' 
"Your  voice  is  all  I  fancy!" 
"No,  no!"  replied  the  singer; 
"Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Francie. 
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AMERICAN  NOVELISTS  AND  AN 
AMERICAN  CRITIC 
BY  LLOYD  R.  MORRIS 


IN  a  volume  published  last  year  Carl 
Van  Doren  made  an  admirable 
study  of  "The  American  Novel," 
following  the  development  of  the  form 
from  its  inception  in  our  National  litera- 
ture to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  present  book,'  in  which 
Dr.  Van  Doren  undertakes  a  discussion 
of  contemporary  American  novelists,  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  sequel  to  the  earlier  vol- 
ume; together  they  give  a  picture  of 
American  experience  and  the  American 
mind  as  they  have  found  reflection  in 
our  fiction. 

Dr.  Van  Doren's  "Contemporary 
American  Novelists"  is  unquestionably 
an  interesting,  stimulating,  and  provoc- 
ative book.  It  reveals  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  his  critical  equipment:  a 
vigorous  and  independent  judgment,  a 
capacity  for  acute  analysis,  fine  insight. 
It  reveals  likewise  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  ideas  for  their  own  sake  and  a 
receptivity  to  innovation  and  to  vitality 
from  which  our  criticism  cannot  help 
but  benefit. 

In  some  ways  the  publication  of  such 
a  book  as  Dr.  Van  Doren's  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  are  beginning  to  have  a  foun- 
dation in  criticism  for  our  creative 
writing.  And  it  indicates  that  our  criti- 
cism is  becoming  intellectually  aware  of 
literature  as  a  going  concern.  For  many 
years  the  bulk  of  American  criticism 
has  been  confused  and  embarrassed  by 
any  reference  to  contemporary  thought 
or  expression;  its  familiar  province  has 
been  the  past,  its  atmosphere  a  dingy 
and  moribund  pedantry.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrine  that  "criticism 
of  one's  contemporaries  is  merely  con- 
versation," it  has  largely  spent  its  en- 
ergy fighting  sham  battles  with  antique 
tactics  and  obsolete  weapons.  Under 
these  conditions,  to  expect  from  our 
critics  any  interpretation  of  or  contact 
with  literature  as  a  vital  experience  has 
been  almost  futile.  But  within  the  past 
few  years  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
change;  criticism  has  had  a  belated  re- 
vival of  consciousness.  Regardless  of 
any  agreement  with  its  conclusions,  a 
book  like  Dr.  Van  Doren's,  in  which  in- 
sight and  scliolarship  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  material  and  the  prob- 
lems of  current  activity,  is  assuredly  a 
symptom  of  health. 

That  lack  of  agreement  with  some  of 
Dr.  Van  Doren's"  conclusions  is  likely  to 
occur  is  in  itself  only  an  indication  that 
they  are  stimulating  and  provocative. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
of  which  the  first  discusses  at  some 
length  the  schools  of  local  color  and  ro- 
mance in  the  American  novel  with 
which  the  nineteenth  century  was 
brought  to  a  close.     "The  prevailing 

'  Contcrnporaty  Ami  rlciiii  NovcIl.itH.  I!I00-1!>2(I. 
ny  Carl  Van  Doitii.  The  MaciiiMlan  Coinpuny, 
New  York.  $1.7.'). 


school  of  naturalism,"  Dr.  Van  Doren 
observes,  "has  made  its  principal  advance 
upon  the  passing  school  of  local  color 
by  a  sacrifice  of  genial  neighborliness; 
no  less  exacting  and  detailed  than  their 
predecessors,  the  naturalists  have  in- 
sisted upon  bringing  criticism  in  and 
measuring  the  most  amiable  locality  by 
wider  standards.  Here  lies  the  essential 
point  of  difference  between  the  old  style 
and  the  new." 

From  his  consideration  of  the  matrix 
of  naturalism  Dr.  Van  Doren  proceeds 
to  a  thorough  and  penetrating  dis- 
cussion of  each  of  "ten  living  novelists 
who  seem  to  him  most  distinguished  or 
significant,"  closing  his  book  vMth  "some 
account  of  the  school  of  fiction  just  now 
predominant."  The  novelists  whom  he 
has  selected  for  extended  comment  are 
Hamlin  Garland,  Winston  ChurchiH, 
Robert  Herrick,  Upton  Sinclair,  Theo- 
dore Dreiser,  whom  he  groups  together 
in  a  chapter  suggestively  entitled  "Argu- 
ment;" and  Booth  Tarkington,  Edith 
Wharton,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Willa 
Cather,  and  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  who 
are  dealt  with  in  a  chapter  entitled 
"Art."  Into  these  two  chapters  have 
gone  much  discriminating  analysis  and 
balanced  sympathy,  and  they  are  full  of 
brilliant  flashes  of  penetration.  For  ex- 
ample, of  Winston  Churchill  Dr.  Van 
Doren  says:  "He  came  during  a  moment 
of  national  expansiveness.  Patriotism 
and  jingoism,  altruism  and  imperialism, 
passion  and  sentimentalism,  shook  the 
temper  which  had  been  slowly  stiffening 
since  the  Civil  War.  Now,  with  a  rush 
of  unaccustomed  emotions,  the  national 
imagination  sought  out  its  own  past, 
luxuriating  in  it,  not  to  say  wallowing 
in  it.  In  Mr.  Churchill  it  found  a  ro- 
mancer full  of  consolation  to  any  one 
who  might  fear  or  suspect  that  the  coun- 
try's history  did  not  quite  match  its 
destiny.  .  .  .  Morally  he  [Mr.  Churchill! 
has  been  strenuous  and  eager;  intel- 
lectually he  has  been  belated.  Whether 
he  has  been  writing  what  was  avowedly 
romance  or  what  was  intended  to  be 
sober  criticism,  he  has  always  been  the 
romancer  first  and  the  critic  afterwards. 
And  yet  since  the  vogue  of  historical 
romance  passed  nearly  a  score  of  years 
ago  Mr.  Churchill  has  honestly  striven 
to  keep  up  with  the  world  by  thinking 
about  it.  .  .  .  Once  taken  by  an  idea  for 
a  novel,  he  has  always  burned  with  it 
as  if  it  were  as  new  to  the  world  as  to 
him.  Here  lies,  without  much  question, 
the  secret  of  that  genuine  earnestness 
which  pervades  all  his  books:  he  writes 
out  of  the  contagious  passion  of  a  recent 
convert  or  a  still  excited  discoverer. 
Here  lies,  too,  without  much  question, 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Churchill's  success  in 
holding  his  audiences:  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious politician  among  novelists,  he 
gathers  his  premonitions  at  happy  mo- 


ments, when  the  drift  is  already  set- 
ting in.  Never  once  has  Mr.  Churchill, 
like  a  philosopher  or  a  seer,  run  oft 
alone." 

Of  Theodore  Dreiser  Dr.  Van  Doren 
says:  "Not  only  has  Mr.  Dreiser  never 
allowed  any  one  else  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  him  regarding  the  significance 
and  aims  and  obligations  of  mankind, 
but  he  has  never  made  up  his  mind  him- 
self. A  large  dubitancy  colors  all  his 
reflections.  .  .  .  That  the  sincerity  which 
Mr.  Dreiser  practices  differs  in  some  re- 
spects from  that  of  any  other  American 
novelist,  no  matter  how  truthful,  must 
be  referred  to  one  special  quality  of  his 
own  temperament.  Historically  he  has 
his  fellows:  he  belongs  with  the  move- 
ment toward  naturalism  which  came  to 
America  when  Hamlin  Garland  and 
Stephen  Crane  and  Frank  Norris,  partly 
as  a  protest  against  the  blaiid  realism 
which  Howells  expounded,  were  dissent- 
ing in  their  various  dialects  from  the 
reticences  and  the  romances  then  cur- 
rent. Personally  Mr.  Dreiser  displays, 
almost  alone  among  American  novelists, 
the  characteristics  of  what  for  lack  of 
a  better  native  term  we  have  to  call  the 
peasant  type — the  type  to  which  Gorki 
belongs  and  which  Tolstoy  wanted  to  be- 
long to.  Enlarged  by  genius  though  Mr. 
Dreiser  is;  little  as  he  is  bound  by  the 
rigor  of  village  habits  and  prejudices — 
still  he  carries  wherever  he  goes  the 
true  peasant  simplicity  of  outlook, 
speaks  with  a  peasant's  bald  frankness, 
and  suffers  a  peasant  confusion  in  the 
face  of  complexity." 

"The  author  of  'Penrod,'  'Penrod  and 
Sam,'  and  of  'Seventeen,' "  writes  Dr. 
Van  Doren,  "passes  for  an  expert  in 
youth;  rarely  has  so  persistent  a  repu- 
tation been  so  insecurely  founded.  What 
all  these  books  primarily  recall  is  the 
winks  that  adults  exchange  over  the 
heads  of  children  who  are  minding  their 
own  business,  as  the  adults  are  not;  the 
winks,  moreover,  of  adults  who  have  for- 
gotten the  inner  concerns  of  adolescence 
and  now  observe  only  its  surface  awk- 
wardnesses." "In  contemporary  Ameri- 
can fiction,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "Mr. 
Tarkington  is  the  perennial  sopho- 
more." 

Rarely  has  any  critic  more  aptly 
summed  up  the  special  contribution  to 
our  literature  of  Mrs.  Wharton  than  Dr. 
Van  Doren:  "From  the  first  Mrs. 
Wharton's  power  has  lain  in  the  ability 
to  reproduce  in  fiction  the  circumstances 
of  a  compact  community  in  a  way  that 
illustrates  the  various  oppressions  which 
such  communities  put  upon  individual 
vagaries,  whether  viewed  as  sin,  or  ig- 
norance, or  folly,  or  merely  as  social 
impossibility."  Equally  incisive  is  this 
comment  on  James  Branch  Cabell:  "If 
there  is  anything  as  remarkable  about 
Mr.  Cabell  as  the  fact  that  he  has  rep- 
resented the  chivalrous  and  the  gallant 
attitudes  toward  love  with  nearly  equal 
sympatliy,  it  is  the  fact  that  in  an  era 
of  militant  naturalism  and  of  renascent 
moralism  he  has  blithely  adhered  to  an 
affection   for   unconcerned  worldliness 
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^nd  Now  — 
TheJBarrett 
Specification  B^of! 


FROM  corner-stone  to  cornice,  the  modern  struc- 
tures that  house  the  nation's  business  are  built 
to  endure.  The  foundations  rest  on  bed  rock. 
Steel  frame-work  and  steel  girders  support  the 
weight  of  walls  and  floors.  And  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  roofed  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

That  these  roofs  should  be  the  almost  unani- 
mous choice  of  owners  and  architects  of  such 
buildmgs,  is  not  surprising  when  you  consider  — 

That  we  can  name  many 
roofs  of  this  type  in  good 
condition  after  forty  or 
more  years  of  service.  Their 
durability  is  proved,  not  esti- 


exceeded  by  any  other  roof.  They  always  take 
the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20-Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof 
covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while  we  bond 
it  for  twenty  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of 
this  type  that  have  been  in  service  over  forty  years 
and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not  justify 
a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  service,  we  recom- 
mend the  Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded 
for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are 
built  of  the  same  high  grade 
materials,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  quantity  used. 

The  Surety  Company  Bond, 
absolutely  protecting  the  owner 
from  maintenance  expense,  is 
issued  free  of  charge  on  Barrett 
Specification   Roofs  of  50  squares  or  larger,  in 
towns  of  25,000  or  more,  and  in  smaller  places  where 
our  inspection  service  is  available. 

Copies  of  The  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request 


LAG  OR  GRAVFI 
U.  S.  PITCH 
U  S.  FELT 
n  S-  PITCH 
H.  S.  FELT 
11.  S.  PITCH 
B  S.  FELT 
B.  S,  PITCH 
U  S.  FELT 
U.  S  PITCH. 


mated 

That _  they  are  bonded  against  ^^^'^  Specification  Roof 

maintenance  expense.  Barrett  Inspection  Service 
during  construction  insures  strict  compliance 
with  the  roofing  specifications,  and  a  Surety 
Company  Bond  absolutely  protects  the  owner 
from  all  roof  repair  during  the  bonded  period. 

That  moderate  first  cost  and  guaranteed  freedom 
from  maintenance  make  them  the  most  economi- 
cal roofs  it  is  possible  to  build. 

That  they  provide  a  degree  of  fire  protection  not 
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for  the  Mountains 


Go  out  to  Glacier  National  Park 
this  summer — to  the  scenic  land  of 
recreation.  Ride  horseback — motor 
—  fish  —  walk  —  camp  —  in  a  scenic 
setting  carved  out  by  prehistoric 
glacial  action. 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Reduced  fares  this  summer.  All-expense 
Glacier  Park  tours  of  one  to  seven  days  ar- 
ranged. Longer  trips,  if  desired. 

Through  trains  from  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  via  Burlington  Route-Great  Northern 

Railway  to  Glacier  Park,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  Portland,  stop  at  Glacier  Park 
Hotel  —  Eastern  entrance.  En  route  to 
North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California 
visit  Lake  Chelan  and  Rainier  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Parks.  "In  all  the  world 
no  trip  like  this." 

For  free  booklets  and  information 
apply  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent 
or  Great  Northern  Railway  offices 

226  West  Adams  Street  280  Broadway 

Chicago,  111.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

708  Empire  Building  516  Railway  Exchange 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

greot'ndrthern  railway 

A.  J.  DICKINSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Managet 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 
(Coiititiited) 
and  has  airily  played  Congreve  in  the 
midst  of  the  clamorous,  serious,  disquisi- 
tive  bassoons  of  the  national  orchestra." 
And  as  a  last  Illustration  of  the  quality 
of  Dr.  Van  Doren's  critical  comment, 
this  concerning  Joseph  Hergesheimer : 
"One  comes  tolerably  close  to  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  career  by  perceiv- 
ing that,  with  an  admirable  style  of 
which  he  is  both  conscious  and — very 
properly — proud,  he  has  looked  luxuri- 
ously through,  the  world  for  subjects 
which  his  style  will  fit." 

In  his  final  chapter  Dr.  Van  Doren 
considers  the  novelists  of  the  "New 
Style,"  such  "emergent  types"  as  Ellen 
Glasgow,  William  Allen  White,  Ernest 
Poole,  and  others;  the  movement  of  re- 
volt from  the  village  begun  by  E.  W. 
Howe,  continued  with  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters, whom  Dr.  Van  Doren  rightly  con- 
siders as  a  novelist,  and  at  its  apex  in 
the  work  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  Zona  Gale, 
and  others.  A  brief  postscript  on  the 
most  significant  work  of  1921  brings  this 
admirably  lucid  volume  to  a  close. 

Dr.  Van  Doren's  book  will  prove  of 
decided  interest  to  readers  of  current 
fiction  who  seek  an  interpretation  of  the 


main  currents  of  significant  activity  in 
this  field  of  our  literature.  It  provides 
the  critical  and  intellectual  background 
in  terms  of  which  the  accomplishment 
of  our  chief  contemporary  novelists  may 
be  reckoned.  If  there  are  any  defects  in 
Dr.  Van  Doren's  book,  the  most  con- 
spicuous perhaps  is  the  fact  that  he 
takes  no  account  of  the  almost  pitiable 
dearth  of  an  interest  in  ideas  among 
our  contemporary  novelists.  If  the 
naturalistic  account  of  experience  is  to 
make  any  pretensions  to  completeness, 
it  certainly  cannot  forever  treat  as 
either  negligible  or  non-existent  intel- 
lectual experience.  Equally  it  may  be 
urged  tliat  the  novels  of  naturalism, 
largely  because  they  are  a  product  of  a 
revolt  from  the  sentimental  tradition, 
have  suppressed  all  feeling  so  com- 
pletely that  their  content  of  emotional 
experience  seems  limited  and  impover- 
ished. That  the  drift  toward  naturalism 
has  produced  a  more  honest  and  more 
competent  reflection  of  American  life  in 
American  novels  is  indubitable.  But 
even  here  the  solution  of  problems  of 
intelligence  by  means  of  moral  indigna- 
tion is  a  characteristic  confusion  which 
only  a  more  profoundly  integrated  self- 
consciousness  is  likely  to  dissipate. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
llNNOTICED  LONDON.     By   E.  -JMontizambert. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Nfw  York.  $2. 

"Is  there  anything  old  left  in  Lon- 
don?" an  old  lady  asked  the  author  of 
this  book  when  told  that  he  was  writing 
a  book  about  old  London.  He  conclu- 
sively shows  that  there  are  abundant 
remains  of  old  London  left  undisturbed 
by  modern  improvements,  and  Ids  chap- 
ters will  impart  to  his  readers  some  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  and  love  of  the 
great  city. 

WILD  rOI.K.  By  Samupl  Sooville.  .Tr.  Illus- 
lr;il.  (l,  Tlif  Athnntir  Monthly  Press,  Boston. 
.$2, 

The  wild  life  of  the  forest  makes  a 
varied  appeal.  To  the  hunter  with  the 
shotgun  it  gives  .scope  for  the  exercise 
of  skill;  to  the  hunter  with  a  camera  or 
a  pencil  it  furnishes  an  ever-varied  art 
gallery,  fascinating  by  its  inimitable 
beauty;  to  the  naturali.st  it  is  a  living 
book,  a  more  inspiring  object  of  study 
than  a  printed  book;  to  Mr.  Scoville  it 
appeals  to  friendship.  It  is  astonisliing 
liow  quicUly  wild  animals,  e.specially 
birds,  discern  the  friend  in  the  man  or 
the  cliild  and  how  readily  they  respond 
to  human  friendship.  The  friend  has, 
or  may  have,  the  joy  of  the  artist  and 
the  naturalist  and  add  thereto  the  joy 
of  the  friend.  And  he  to  whom  circum- 
stances forbid  first-hand  excursions  will 
get  an  excellent  substitute  in  Mr.  Sco- 
ville's  graphic  and  sympathetic  writing 
in  "Wild  Folk,"  and  its  predecessor, 
"Every  Day  Adventures." 

nr.i.KiioN  AND  pniLORoniv 

(■ON(M'Esr  OF  I  F.An  (THK).  Hy  nii.-^ll  King. 
I  inul)li  <Uiv,  I'liy.   >V  <'n..  iluril.'ti  I'll.v  .  .$1.7:.. 

Tlie  theme  of  tliis  book  is  mucli  larger 
than  its  title.  Its  opening  sentence  indi- 
cates the  reason:  "When  1  sav  tlial  dur- 
ing nuJRt  of  my  conscious  life  1  have 


been  a  prey  to  fears,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  am  expressing  the  case  of 
a  majority  of  people."  That  is,  we  think, 
a  mistake.  The  majority  of  Americans 
are  too  audacious.  They  like  to  try  ex- 
periments, to  take  risks,  to  confront 
danger.  P^ils  attract  them.  In  our 
Army  when  volunteers  are  asked  for  a 
perilous  enterprise  more  offer  than  can 
be  accepted.  In  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
most  Americans  prefer  to  dodge  the  au- 
tomobiles rather  than  wait  two  minutes 
for  a  clear  pathway  made  for  pedes- 
trians by  the  traffic  policeman.  But 
Americans  value  courage  and  want 
power.  Their  ambition  is  often  greater 
than  their  capacity.  This  booli  presents 
religion  as  affording  power  and  endow- 
ing with  courage.  It  presents  faith  as 
it  is  presented  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter 
of  Hebrews,  as  a  call  to  endeav  or  and  an 
inspiration  to  heroi.sm.  It  offers  much 
more  than  a  prescription  for  the  consti- 
tutionally timid.  It  offers  a  divine  com- 
panionsliip  which  to  all  who  accept  it 
inspires  the  courage  to  undertake  and 
the  power  to  achiev  e  the  impossible.  Its 
motto  miglit  well  be  General  .Arm- 
strong's .saying,  "Doing  what  can't  be 
done  is  the  glory  of  living." 

MISfEI.I.ANEOlTS 
PUINriPl.KS    OF    INTKRIOn  DFiOK.ATIOX 
(TIIK).      By    nri  ii;inl    C.    .l!iU\i:i.\ .  Ilhis- 
nnti'il.      'I'hp    Miiriiiillnii     r.iiiipnny.  .N.'W 
Yor);.  .$2..".n. 

Without  being  especially  original,  this 
book  presents  in  simple,  orderly,  lucid 
fashion  the  accepted  canons  of  decora- 
tive art  in  their  application  to  house- 
hold belongings.  It  will  prove  extremely 
lielpful  to  a  host  of  seekers  after  light 
on  the  problems  of  iiome  decoration.  It 
is  intended  for  such  students  ratlier 
than  for  the  artist  or  the  profe.sslonal 
designer 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

GCGLiET.MO  Fekrero,  the  eminent  his- 
torian and  sm'rDit.  was  born  in 
1872.  He  has  traveled  throughout 
Europe,  lecturing  on  militarism  and 
Roman  history.  He  is  the  author  of 
•  Symbols"  and  "The  Greatness  and  De- 
cline of  Rome"  and  collaborated  with 
Professor  I.ombroso  in  "The  Female 
Offender." 

Ei.ixoR  Wti-ik  is  a  distinctive  voice 
among  the  younger  poets.  Her  first 
volume,  "Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind,"  was 
published  in  1921,  and  was  promptly 
heralded  as  one  of  the  important  l)ooks 
of  verse  of  the  year.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  Mrs.  Wylie's  wor!c  has  ap- 
peared in  The  Outlook.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  her  "Spring  Pas- 
toral," which  was  printed  in  our  issue 
of  August  4.  1920. 

M.ajor-Gf.xekal  Sir  Gkoroe  Astox 
again  favors  The  Outlook  with  one 
of  his  authoritative  articles  from  Eng- 
land. He  has  had  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  naval  career;  he  has  seen  hard 
service  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Sudan;  and  yet  he  can  find  jay  and  re- 
laxation in  his  favorite  pastime — that  of 
fishing. 

NF.WTOX  Fn:s.SLE  contributes  to  this 
issue  the  inside  story  of  Washing- 
ton's war  on  civil  service.  His  last 
Outlook  article,  based  on  an  interview 
with  General  Pierce,  President  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
brought  io  National  attention  one  of  the 
most  important  athletic  controversies  of 
1  »-f eni  years. 

How.\Rr<  Bf.mf.nt  rises  to  the  defense 
of  his  own  profession  in  a  spirited 
article  entitled  "The  Amenities  of 
Schoolmastering."  Mr.  Eement  has  been 
a  member  of  the  English  faculty  of  the 
Hill  School,  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania, 
since  1905,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  has  studied  at  the 
Leland  .Stanford  University  and  at  the 
University  of  California. 

HKNttv  HoYT  MooRi;,  whose  photo- 
graphs of  the  Storm  King  Highway 
appear  in  this  issue,  has  long  been  a 
devotee  of  the  advanced  movement  in 
photography.  His  photographs  have 
within  the  past  year  or  two  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  London  Salon  of  Pho- 
tography, the  International  Pliotographic 
Exhibitions  at  Copenhagen  and  at  I.os 
Angeles,  etc.,  and  have  appeared  in  the 
Annual  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers 
of  America,  of  which  organization  he  is 
an  officer.  He  is  Art  Manager  of  The 
Outlook. 


BY  a  regrettable  oversight  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  was  omitted  from  the 
caption  of  the  picture  of  a  puddling  fur- 
nace in  la.st  week's  i.ssue  of  The  Outlook. 
We  wish  to  extend  our  tardy  thanks  for 
the  privilege  of  publishing  this  picture. 


Radically 
Reduced  Fares ' 

Pacific  Northwest 

Round  trip  from  Chicago 

$Q£J22  Seattle 'Tacoma  -twin  capitals  of 

^^^\W3i  vacation  universe.  Would  you  conquer  mountains  it  is  but 
a  few  hours  to  snow'clad  Rainier  or  to  the  Olympics— the 
range  in  the  sea.  Camp  in  the  Cascades  under  mighty  firs; 
cruise  on  island'dotted  Puget  Sound,  glimpsing  the  Pacific 
through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

*104—  Pacific  Coast  Tour  -  ndud  ng 

the  Puget  Sound  country ;  Portland  and  the  Columbia  River 
Highway ;  thence  via  rail  or  boat  to  California.  Choice  of 
routes  returning. 

Corresponding  reductions  from  your  home  town-    Tickets  now  on  sale. 

And  in  traveling  to  the  Puget  Sound  Country  you  can  ride  over  the  World's 
Longest  Electrified  Railroad.  The  use  of  "white  coal"  eliminates  soot  and 
cinders,  enabling  you  to  thoroughly  enjoy,  from  open  observation  cars,  the 
most  stupendous  mountain  scenery. 

The  famous  "Olympian"  and  the  "Columbian"  between  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest  are  electrically  operated  for  649  miles. 

\^  Chicago 

Mtt^uhee  ^  St  Paul 

Railway 


Consult  us  about  your  trip  West. 
Write  /or  fares,  trai'el  information 
and  free  descriptive  bookletf. 

GEO.  B.  HAYNES,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Room  1345,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


•'CONSISTENT  WITH  SAFETY 


MORE  than  half  of  the  many  letters  which  reach  the  Finan- 
cial Department  from  people  seeking  investments  ask 
us  to  mention  securities  returning  as  high  a  yield  as  is 
"consistent  with  safety."  This  is  only  natural,  for  safety  of 
principal  and  high  yield  is  the  ideal  combination,  and  a  high 
yield  can  be  obtained  if  the  investor's  definition  of  the  word 
"high"  is  not  too  exacting.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  a  high  yield  under  present  conditions  may  have  been 
regarded  as  a  low  yield  some  years  ago.    High  and  low  are 


comparative  terms,  and  as  applied  to  investments  must  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time  the 
investment  is  made. 

When  money  rates  are  high  yields  too  are  high,  and  when 
money  rates  go  down  yields  keep  pace.  It  is  essential  that 
investors  remember  this  fact,  and  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  yield 
on  an  investment  to-day  which  is  equal  to  that  of  three  years 
ago  is  liable  to  be  risky  business.  The  post-war  inflation  years 
brouglit  with  them  investment  opportunities  such  as  few  people 


Complete  Service 


BEGINNING  with  its  organiza- 
tion and  at  every  stage  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  corporation,  this  Company 
can  be  of  service  in  all  banking  and 
fiduciary  capacities. 

Commercial  Banking 

We  pay  interest  on  balances  in  our 
New  York  and  foreign  offices  ;  extend 
commercial  credit;  and  render  com- 
plete foreign  banking  service. 

Escrows 

Cash,  securities,  commodities,  and 
documents  to  be  held  in  escrow  can 
be  deposited  with  us  under  an  agree- 
ment or  letter  of  instructions. 

Transfer  Agent,  Registrar 

Our  Transfer  Department  can  relieve 
the  corporation  of  many  intricate 
details  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
of  stocks,  the  maintenance  of  records 
of  stockholders,  and  the  disbursement 


to  Corporations 


of  dividends.  Our  services  as  regis- 
trar are  desirable  as  a  check  against 
over-issue  of  securities. 

Readjustments 
In  connection  with  mergers  or  cor- 
porate readjustments,  our  agency 
services  and  business  counsel  can  be 
of  great  value  to  the  corporation  and 
its  security  holders. 

Trustee 

This  Company  is  thoroughly  equipped 
to  act  as  trustee  under  issues  of  mort- 
gage bonds,  collateral  trust  bonds,  and 
other  types  of  securities. 

Safekeeping  of  Securities 
The  security  holdings  of  the  corpora- 
tion can  be  placed  in  our  care.  We 
will  collect  the  interest  and  principal, 
and  attend  to  routine  details.  The 
securities  are  always  available. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  confer  with  executives 
of  corporations  and  with  lawyers,  and  to  explain 
in  detail   how  our  services  can  be  of  value. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

I  40  Broadway 
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had  ever  seen  before,  and  of  a  sort  that 
in  all  probability  few  will  ever  see 
again.  Times  have  changed  since  then 
and  yields  are  now  comparatively  low. 
The  investor  will  do  well,  therefore,  to 
forget  what  used  to  be  and  confine  his 
attention  to  what  is.  The  general  rule 
that  the  higher  the  yield  the  greater  the 
risk  still  holds  good,  and  simply  because 
the  best-grade  securities  used  to  return 
from  6  to  7  per  cent  is  no  guaranty  that 
6  to  7  per  cent  can  be  had  to-day  with- 
out a  certain  risk  attached. 

Some  of  the  people  who  write  to  us 
specify  bonds,  some  stocks,  and  some 
merely  "investments."  But  in  practi- 
cally every  case  they  want  as  high  a 
yield  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  worth  while  sacrificing 
safety  for  yield.  For  example,  if  a  man 
puts  $1,000  into  an  investment  his  first 
concern  should  be  the  protection  of  his 
thousand  dollars.  Suppose  two  invest- 
ments are  offered  him,  one  yielding  S^i 
per  cent  and  the  other  7:  naturally  he 
would  like  to  buy  the  one  yielding  7  per 
cent.  Seven  per  cent  a  year  on  $1,000 
is  $70,  and  5^^  per  cent  amounts  to  $55. 
The  difference  is  $15  a  year,  not  a  suffi- 
ciently large  sum  to  justify  him  in  risk- 
ing his  principal.  Get  the  higher  yield 
if  it  is  consistent  with  safety,  but  if 
risks  are  involved  remember  that  the 
difference  between  5  and  6  per  cent  and 
6  per  cent  and  7  is.  after  all,  only  $10 
a  year.  When  people  figure  it  out  on 
that  basis  and  there  are  any  doubts  in 
their  minds,  they  are  often  more  agree- 
able to  the  lower  yield. 

There  are  other  factors  than  safety 
which  play  their  part  in  determining  the 
yield  of  an  investment.  Marketability  is 
a  characteristic  which  is  regarded  as 
valuable  enough  to  make  the  yield  of  a 
readily  salable  security  less  than  that  of 
one  for  which  there  is  little  demand. 
Lower  yield  of  course  means  a  higher 
selling  price.  There  is  no  denying  that 
it  is  worth  something  to  know  that  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  one's  securities, 
and  that  in  case  you  wish  to  sell  there 
are  plenty  of  people  eager  to  buy.  We 
believe  investors  should  give  market- 
ability their  careful  attention,  and  that 
enough  of  their  investments  should  be 
in  this  class  of  securities  to  supply 
them  with  enough  ready  cash  to  provide 
for  any  emergency.  Beyond  this  point 
it  is  not  essential  and  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  an  investment  worth  buying 
is  worth  keeping.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  point  of  view,  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  forego  marketability  the 
yield  consistent  with  safety  may  often 
be  increased  appreciably. 

Bond  yields  generally  are  lower  than 
the  return  from  investments  in  stocks. 
Patently  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
that  bonds  are,  as  a  class,  safer  invest- 
ments. What  security  has  a  stockholder 
for  the  payment  of  dividends  other  than 
the  margin  of  the  company's  earnings 
over  requirements?  Bond  interest  is  a 
charge  on  earnings  ahead  of  any  claim 
that  stockholders  have;  if  interest  is  not 
paid,  the  bondholders  can  sell  the  prop- 
erty pledged  as  security  for  their  bonds, 
but  what  recourse  have  stockholders 


The  Government 

— The  Largest  Investor 
in  Washington  ^al  Estate 
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Washington  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
city  in  America  which  has  back,  of  it  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  United  States  Government  in  civic 
improvement  and  development. 

Called  by  many  travellers  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
capital  cities  of  the  world,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  larger  cities  of  America,  it  is  the  Mecca  of 
tourists  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Government  builds  in  Washington;  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  most  potent  factor  in  creating  and 
sustaining  the  demand  for  land  and  buildings  in 
Washington;  the  Government  is  the  largest  investor 
in  W ashington  real  estate. 

In  Washington,  the  seat  of  Government,  you  can 
buy  First  Mortgage  Investments  from  this  invest- 
ment banking  house  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
since  1 873  and  which  has  back  of  it  a  record  of 
no  loss  to  any  investor  in  49  years. 

For  full  information  about  investing  $  1 00, 
$500,  $  1 ,000  or  more  outright  or  under 
our  1^0  Investment  Savings  Plan  write  to 

Department  7 

F.  H.SMITH  Co. 

Jounded  1873 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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The  cradle  of  modern 
textiles 


"^V/ITH  crude  spinning 
wheel  and  wooden  loom, 
Colonial  weavers  ot  New  Eng- 
land produced  cloth  equal  to 
Europe's  best.  Influenced  per- 
haps by  fine  Oriental  cloth 
imported  bv  adventurous  sailor- 
men,  thev  improved  in  skill 
each  year. 

Certain  families  excelled  in 
the  art,  and  cloth  woven  in 
these  homes  was  highlv  prized. 
Mechanically  inclined 
neighbors   helped  invent 
faster    working  devices. 
Commercial  manufacture> 
beginning    in    1 788,  in- 
creased until  textile  pro- 
duction became  the  pre- 
mier industry   of  the 
district,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$20,000,000 


All  eyes  now  look  toward 
New  England  tor  cotton  and 
woolen  cloth.  Here  is  also  the 
home  of  good  textile  machin- 
ery for  all  the  world.  A  vast 
international  commerce  centers 
around  the  industry,  helped 
materially  by  the  counsel  and 
financial  co-operation  of  The 
National  Shawmut  Bank. 

Technicalities  of  the  textile 
trade  are  every-day  details  in 
this  bank.  Direct  repre- 
sentation in  every  city 
and  port  enables  us  to 
handle  import  and  export 
business  rapidly,  accurately 
and  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
service  founded  on  com- 
plete understanding  of 
the  needs. 


^^^^^ 


Correspondence  is 
cordially  invited 


THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

of  BOSTON 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Coniinued) 
when   no  dividend   disbursements  arc 
forthcoming? 

Many  inexperienced  persons  seem  to 
have  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  stock 
on  which*  dividends  are  cumulative  is  in 
some  way  secured  like  a  niort,s:age  bond. 
Only  recently  we  had  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  owned  a  number  of  shares  of 
cumulative  preferred  stock  of  one  of  our 
newly  reorganized  railways.  He  had  re- 
ceived no  dividends  for  several  years 
and  several  hundred  dollars  due  on  his 
stock  had  accumulated.  He  needed  the 
money,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  any  way  in  which  he  could  force 
payment.  AVe  looked  into  the  records. 
Let  alone  earning  anything  for  divi- 
dends, the  road  in  question  had  not 
earned  the  interest  on  its  bonds  for 
some  time  and  had  been  obliged  to  bor- 
row from  the  Government  in  order  to 
meet  its  fixed  charges.  Naturally  there 
are  no  dividends  unless  there  are  suffi- 
cient earnings.  Cumulative  dividends 
apply  to  preferred  stocks,  and  all  they 
mean  is  that  payments  must  be  made 
on  the  preferred  issues  before  anything 
can  be  distributed  to  the  common  stock- 
holders. A  6  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  may  not  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  common  whicli  follows  it 
if  there  are  no  earnings. 

A  stockholder  is  a  partner  and  a  bond- 
holder is  a  creditor.  It  is  profitable  to 
be  a  partner  in  a  prosperous  concern, 
but  expensive  If  operations  result  in 
losses  rather  than  profits.  A  bond- 
holder, on  the  other  hand,  loans  his 
money  to  the  company,  and  certain  prop- 
erty is  usually  pledged  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  and  the  company  fur- 
ther obligates  itself  to  pay  him  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money. 
Profits  are  of  relatively  sliglit  impor- 
tance so  far  as  a  bondholder  is  con- 
cerned, and  correspondingly  he  is  not  .so 
^ita^y  concerned  in  a  lack  of  profits. 
The  return  on  his  investment  is  fixed; 
he  expects  no  more,  and  in  case  any  less 
is  offered  him  can  take  matters  into  his 
own  hands  and  force  payment.  The 
price  of  sound  bonds— and  price  of 
course  determines  yield — fluctuates  with 
conditions  in  the  money  market  rather 
than  with  earnings,  although  obviously 
the  margin  of  earnings  over  dividend  re- 
quirements is  an  important  considera- 
tion. Stock  quotations,  however,  are 
largely  governed  by  earnings,  and  earn- 
ings are  bound  to  fluctuate. 

One  of  our  friends  told  us  recently 
that  in  settling  up  his  father's  estate  he 
found  that  all  the  .stocks  had  greatly 
appreciated  in  value  over  their  purchase 
price,  while  most  of  the  bonds  are  worth 
less  now  than  when  they  were  bought. 
Our  friend  had  immediately  made  up 
his  mind  to  buy  no  more  bonds,  but  to 
confine  his  investments  in  the  future  to 
stocks.  He  hSd  not  considered  the  case 
dispassionately,  however.  At  the  time 
his  father  bought  most  of  the  bonds 
money  rates  were  exceedingly  low,  bond 
prices  were  high — higher  than  (hey  are 
to  day— and  yields  of  course  away  down. 
Condi!  ions  have  changed  since  tlien  rtnd 
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high-class  bonds  are  selling  for  less  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  tliat  the  bonds  in 
question  are  less  safe  than  they  were, 
however,  and  our  friend  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  his  father  had  been  receiv- 
ing his  interest  on  them  regularly. 
!>tocks  purchased  twenty  years  ago  in 
sound,  well-managed  companies  should 
naturally  be  worth  more  now  than  then, 
because  if  the  companies  have  lasted 
that  long  their  businesses  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  have  expanded 
and  developed  and  earnings  increased. 
At  the  time  of  purchase,  however,  it  is 
a  fairly  safe  assumption  that  they  were 
more  of  a  risk  than  the  bonds  and  re- 
quired closer  attention.  Likely  enough, 
there  were  years  when  no  dividends 
were  paid.  Evidently  the  father  was  a 
shrewd  investor,  but  he  must  have  kept 
in  close  touch  with  his  stock  holdings, 
and  of  course  there  is  no  record  of  the 
stocks  he  may  have  sold  at  a  loss. 

The  conclusion  is  that  as  a  general 
proposition  bonds  are  safer  investments 
than  stocks.  There  are  good  bonds  and 
bad  bonds,  just  as  there  are  good  and 
bad  stocks,  but.  granting  that  bonds  are 
better,  the  yield  of  a  bond  "consistent 
with  safety"  should  be  judged  by  the 
yield  on  bonds  generally,  and  the  yield 
on  stocks  by  the  .  standard  of  stock 
yields.  Some  people  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  risks  involved  in  the  owner- 
ship of  stocks,  wliile  others  cannot  af- 
ford any  chances  at  all.  Safety,  in  other 
words,  is  a  relative  term,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  investor. 
The  proper  method  of  procednre,  there- 
fore, is  for  t!ie  investor  to  decide,  first 
of  all.  whether  he  wants  to  buy  bonds 
or  stocks.  With  this  point  settled,  it  is 
much  easier  to  tell  what  kind  of  yield 
he  can  get  "consistent  with  safety." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 

If  you  are  an  investor  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read 
.   Things  To  Know  About  Stocks 

•C«'D'P«P»  This  informative  booklet  without 
^  XvC/Erf  cQst  {torn  the  Investor's  Service  Bureau 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE.  598  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 

A  donble-Iiiiiig  window  ;  UK)%  veutil^ 
tion ;  disapjM^iriiig  sash  and  fiy  screens  ; 
weatlierstripped,  glaze<l.  fitted,  hung 
and  completely  assembled.  Sliipped 
ready  for  use :  built  into  any  wall. 
Write  for  full  details. 


The  Lanken  Window  Co.  t!^^-^^^ 
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CLARK'S  CRUISES  by  CAN  PAC  STEAIMERS 
Clark'*  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 
18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 
4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 
locludiog  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "E.MPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 
25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 
65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 

Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt, Palestine.  Spain,  Italy.  Greece, etc. 

Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  cruises. 
E-irOji'  iiik!  Posst'/iK  Pliiij  Pnrli^t.  H  't'in  'ip 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


WL 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
S.AVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  lACiORY 
TOTOU  ATONE  PROril 


DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$8fi2  SHOES 


ALSO  MANY  STYLCS  AT 


$522  &$62Q 


WL. DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 

They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 


Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  j67 


*4.00»$4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  sboe 
Trade  Mark  in  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
thebigbest  standard 
of  quality  at  tbe  low- 
est possible  cost. 
Tbe  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
In  giving  to  tbe  con- 
sumer the  equiva' 
lent  of  tbe  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 

President  ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass, 


fovlOdoys-FBEE 

ll  ivill  save  you  time  sorting  and  Locating  papers 
Will  sort  your  mail  and  route  it — will  protect  your  papers 
from  prying  eyes  and  from  being  scattered  by  electric  fan 
breezes — will  keep  papers,  reference  books,  etc.,  out  of  the 
way,  but  at  hand  ready  for  use  when  needed.  Occupies  less 
space  than  a  single  box  or  wire  basket,  yet  renders  the 
service  of  four.    Thousands  in  use  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  Steel  Sectional  Device 
Olive  green  finish.    Has  non-scratching  rubber  feet.  Price. 
S4.50.    Extra  compartments  at  90  cents  each  may  be  added 
at  any  time.    On  request,  will  send  interesting,  illustrated 
folder,  "How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency.'" 

Ask  for  FREE  Trial — Send  No  Money 
Send  now  for  this  Model  4-G  Kleradesk,    After  using  it  ten 
days,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  chat  it  saves  you    time  and 
makes  your  debk  work  easier,  return  at  our 
expense.    Otherwise  we  will  send  you  invoice 
for  $4.50,  covering  the  biggest  value  in  desk 
efficiency  you  ever  bought 
ROSS-COULD  CO. .483N.  10thbtreet.i,t.Louis,Mo 
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Tours  and  Travel 


VICHY 

5  hours  from  Paris 

Hub  of  Fashionable 
Summer  Life 

Horse  Shows  —  Racing  —  Golf  — 
Tennis 
Magnificent  Theatre — 
Casino — Aerodrome 
Miles  of  beantif  ul  parks  and  gardens 

A  Thermal  station  of 
ancient  and  world-wide  repute 

Luxurious  Hotels 
and  Pensions 

Charming  walks  and  fine 
motor  excursions  into  the 
Auvergne  Moimtains 

Aix-les-Bains 

on  the  famous  Route  des  Aljies, 
8  hours  from  Paris 

Hot  Springs  of  Great 
Curative  Value 

known  since  the  days  of 
Imperial  Rome 

Air-Cure  Stations  at 
2,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 

Magnificent  Golf  Coui-se 
Tennis — Racing — Pigeon  Shooting 

Center  of  Excursions  to  the  High  Alps 

Luxurious  Casinos — Music 
Theatre — Horse  and  Dog  Shows 
Motoring — Riding — Sailing  on 
!  Lake  Bourget 

American  Office: 


Railways  of 
France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

at  'Mth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EUROPE 

Independent  and  party  travel 
to  Every  European  Country 

Special  tours  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  North  Cape. 
Wrifc  for  Booklet  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  detjiils  write 

UREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

5  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


I."' N<JI,ISII  I  ADY,  Htiifliint  at  Carn- 
I  J  \»  \iIk<3  :tiiil  I'ai'in  UiiiveiHitieH,  <iimllfiud 
inrlier,  Hpeakin^  Kreiicli,  Geriiiaii,  Italian 
i<l  liaviiiu  traveled  in  Kn^lant),  Kraixte. 
.vit/erland,  /talv.  Germany,  ('ape  aiul 
L^vpt,  woul'l  a<:i  a8  jiuide  to  Ann-iitMnM 
mtnii;  Kni-ope.  AddreHn  Itox  Um,  licnhiiid 
.■.<;„  y,  in  I!(;-i  rit,  Slri-<(,  ],;wh,n.  KiiKl.ii].|, 
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Tours  and  Travel 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLA.SGOW  TO   OBAN  by 

magnificent  swilt  Saloon  Steiinier  "Co- 
Inuiba,"  viewing  the  Shipbuildiiiji  on  the 
Clyde,  pa.ssing  J)nmbartou  Cantle,  and 
calling  en  route  at  the  beautiful  Clyde 
waternig  places  of  Dunoon  and  Rothesay, 
tlience  by  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Criuan  Caual  and  Firth  of  Loin. 

3.  OBAN  TO  STAFFA  AND 
lONA  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  British  Isles,  visiting  Fiugal's  Cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  St.  Columba's  Sacred 
Isle  of  loua,  \\  ith  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
and  the  burying  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  and  passing  the  ancient  Castles  of 
Dunollie,  Dnart,  Ardtornish,  Aros,  Min- 
garry,  and  Gylan,  also  Tobermore  Bay, 
where  lies  the  Armada  siwcie  ship. 

3.  OBAN  TO  INVERNESS  via 
beautiful  Loch  Liinihe  and  Loch  Kil, 
passing  the  scenes  of  the  adventures  of 
Alan  Breck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  "  Kidnaijped." 
viewing  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  tlie  great 
massacre,  and  calling  at  the  ancient 
little  town  of  ]i"ort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's highest  moinitain,  through  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness,  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

//  tfiesf  tours  are  not  in  your  itinernry, 
■imur  visit  to  Eii.rope  is  wasted — tfH  your 
Trnrel  Aijent  to  include  tJtein,  or  nppiy 
direct  to 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

" The  Roy al  Route"  Tours 
119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


/"COMFORT,   Culture,  Triivel.  iu- 

Vy  chiding  auto  tours  in  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  British  Isles.  Tours  arranged. 
Special  personal  attention  given  each  mem- 
ber of  group  by  J  gentlewomen  of  15  years' 
experience  in  Iturope.  7,.57il,  Outlook. 


I 


n  England— 

do  H-s  Enghtiid  <h)es  !  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
Nortli  Western  Hail  way  when 
visiling  the  Universities, 
Wasliingtou's,  Sliakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country  ;  Nortli 
WaleSj  The  English,  Scottish 
;ind  Irish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  Scotland. 

"Uhe 

Charm  of  England 

other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information    free    on  application. 

John  Fuirmun,  A|(en( 
London  ^   North  Western  Rollwoy 
UOO<   l  lflli  Aveniir.  Ne  w  York 


Tours  and  Travel 


WICKER  r^''" 


TOURS 


PALESTINE 
BATTLE  FIELDS 
PASSION  PLAY 

"  Tnirel  Free  From  Worry" 
INCLUSIVE  COST-$495  TO  $1,285 

Write  to-day  for  1922  itineraries 

THE  WICKER  TOURS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


l-Ktt  IKIK  lU  hUKUrt  "iven 
an  organizer  of  a  small  party.  Kstablishea  IMOO. 
Babcock's  Touus.  13  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Would  you  like  to  .ioin  a  small 
refined  a;roui)  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  will  accompany  a 
larjte  tourinsr  party  around  the 
world  in  February '?  SI  ,000 and  up. 
Address  Mrs.  K.  Chandler.  233  W.  107th  St.,  N.  Y.  Clljr 


THE  l)eauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.   Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information 
Rates  (or  a  single  room  wilhoni  bath  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4  5  In  the  country 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

T"'  •      Wabi  Kon  Camp 

I  imaffami      Ijake  Ximasan.i 
3  Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every 
comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million 
acres  virgin  forest— 1,503  lakes.  Won- 
derful ti.shinK,  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
and  Launches.  Batliing,  Tramping.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  Kxcellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  TimagamI  P.  0.,  Northern  Onlario.  Can. 


Ontario  Hifthlands.  ROCKWYNN 
HOUSK.  Best  of  fishing,  bathing,  boat- 
ing. Excellent  table  and  wholesome  surround- 
ings. R.  N.  SHORTILL,  143  Delaware  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont.  After  June  2.5,  Rookwynn,  Ont. 


CONNECTICUT 


HILLHOLME 

Old  Colonial  house,  ideally  situ.ated.  Fine 
trees,  broad  outlook,  large,  cool,  pleasiuit 
roonis.   Best  of  home  cooking,  fresh  farm 

Sroducts.  Convenienc'es.  No  children.  Ad- 
re.ss  \.  L.  LIVSEV,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berksliires.  Open  all  the 
year.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer'.s  rest. 
2  liours  from  New  York.   Write  for  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 


Summer  Boarders.  Fine,  healthy 
locality,  house  m  ith  all  modei'n  improve- 
ments. got)d  tithle.  Week  end  itarties  accom- 
modated on  18  hours'  notice.  A.  E.  Holborn, 
Bon  Ton  Farm,  Woodbury,  Conn.  Tel.  145-2. 


EUROPE 


ASCOT— The  Berystecle.  The  country 
home  hotel  jKitronized  by  the  t^lite  of 
Europe  and  America.  Lock-up  parage.  Saddle 
horses  and  motor  cars  on  jn  emises.  I'hone  VA 
Ascot,.  Telegrams,  Berystede,  Asirot.  I'arifl', 
Dorland,  244  IMadison  Avenue,  New  Tui'k. 


FflinKliroh  Well-known  West 
LainDUrgn     End  UoardiupEstal)- 


59  M; 


5nor  riace 


lisliiueiit.  Miss  iSlig^ht 


MAINE 


DRIFTWOOD 


ISalley  Island,  Maine 

."i  to  Octob 
overlooking  ocean. 


June  l.*)  to  October  1.   lienutifully  located 
Mrs.  N.  C.  STONE. 


UaiNy 
Island, 


The  HOMESTEAD 

i*i  )i  ■  II  r< 

The  place  \vhere  your  dream  of  a  real  vaca- 
tion comes  true.    Oi>Bn  June  111  to  Kept.  ITi. 


LE  CHALET 


»» 


Mount  Piagah  French  School 
llootlib.iy  llarl>or,  «le.  French  life  in 
hrinitlftil  and  restful  snri'onnilings.  Freiu-lt 
MpokcM  in  tlie  house.  For  particulars  addi'ess 
l'n>f.  i;un;it,      Pitman  St.,  I'rovidcnce,  K.  1. 


14  June 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


YORKCAMPSj^e^^.^^o^rk^^^S,^: 

Famous  Rangeley  region  heart  of  mountains 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  duiin(!-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  bathnig,  fishing.  FresYr  vegetable*, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 

CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Bathing,  Boating,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Tennif 

Aimhi  Family  Camp  —  situated  among  the 
pines  on  the  snore  of  Little  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 
—offers  a  natural,  healthy,  out-of-door  life  in 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 

THE  BEECHES 

PARIS  HILL,  MAINE.  A  quiet,  rest- 
ful place  to  spend  the  summer.  22  miles  from 
Poland.  Same  White  Mountain  scenery. 
Country  club  in  village  X  mile  distant. 


DODGE  POND  CAMPS,  Range- 
ley,  Me.  Open  fires,  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Fine  fishing,  trails.  Excellent  table 
Own  supply  milk,  eggs,  vegetables.  Booklet' 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CHARLESGATE 


► 


One  of  Boston's  oldest  and  best  resi- 
dential hotels,  overlooking  the  Park 
and  Charles  River.  Cool  and  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  tourists. 

HERBERT  G.  SUMMERS,  Mgr. 


Also  operating  the  a 

Cliff  Hotel  4 


AND  COTTAGES 


t  North  Scituate  Beach,  Mass. 

25  miles  from  Boston. 
"  On  the  Ocean  Front  " 


CAPE  COD  pIn"^ 


COTUIT.  MASS. 

Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  Ideal 
place  for  summer. Own  garden. C.D.Crawford. 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.   Private  baths.   Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 


Elm  wood  Court  Inn 

PITTSFIKI.D,  MAS.S. 

Amid  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Excellent  cuisine. 
For  booklet  and  particulars  write 
J.  A.  McNAMARA. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Fine  locafton.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  fur  grn- 
rrid  use.  Lai-ge,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Fern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook.  Casino 
(separate buildinglwith  playroomforchildreii. 
Tennis,  croquet.  Pleasant  forest  walks  and 
country  drives.  CI  ream,  beiries,  fruit,  fresh 
eggs,  cliickens.  Rates  $1.'>,  18,  21,  2.5  a  week. 


NEW  JERSEY 

The  Parsons  Summer  School 

and  Camp 
Kssex  Fells,  N.. I.  For  children  inider  14. 
Healthy  and  heuntitui  enviroiunent,  22  miles 
from  New  Yorlt.    Unusual  (rare  and  trainincr. 
Address  H.  GRACE  PARSONS. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discriminating'  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  ISth  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 
FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  housekeeping  and  non-houiekeeping 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
aqiui|)laniug,  saddle-horses,  dancing. 
Write  for  illustrnted  Imoklel. 
J.  THOMAS  RUSSKLL,  Prop. 
Hotel  Woylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  Mth  St. 
I'Inza  ;iW2.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AIro  Hotel  Rueeell,  Saratoga  Springi,  N.  Y. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


m 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW    H  A  M  P  S  I^I  R  E 

ke  house  with  the  VIEW.  To  see  Lake 

Klri^^^fiJisrN.'Ji!  OUTLOOK 

*iits  —  Cottiiges  —  Garage,    etc.  Booklet. 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Oierl.x.kiiiK  KI^II'.ALL  I>AKK 

near  tlie  White  Mountains 
he  plin-e  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
tont.  "here  you  couM  rest  and  enjoy  yoni- 
)i— Ixjatinc,  bathiug,  flahingf.  tennis,  hoise- 
lek  riding,  mountain  climbing,  niglit.>i 
roiui'i  tliH  rainp-fire.  Private  ciibins.  Addre.ss 
H.  C.  BEMIS.  Soutli  Cliatham,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Went  "7*4*1  St..  tli rontcli 
to  7lHt  St..  New  York 

2W  I  OOIU8.  each  with  Imtli.  Abeotiitely 
tireprouf.  One  bloi'k  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance o(  Central  Park.  Comfort  an<l 
rehiieinent  coniliined  with  moderate 
i-ale*.    Send  for  ilhistrated  lK>oklet.I. 


I — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to   stay  — 

.S'nyf*'  rooiiiJi,  us*'  of  tMit/i,  .>'/.->// tt*  S  J 
■S"itf^  parlor,  bedtoom  and  hnth^jor 

84  &  S:>  daihj 
Purhtr,  3  ff^drooi»-f  and  ttfith,  4  or 
persons ^  SfJ  «£'    7  dnily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PA  RUES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St.  New  York  City 


*Vfr  <tf=ps  only  from  Bt  Odd  trat/  >iulju(Hf  Sitt. 


rlotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Hret  tly  in  the  fashionable  clnb  and  shop- 
ing  nection.  Within  rive  minntes'  walk  to 
II  princiual  theaters.  A  high-clasH  hotel 
ationi^ted  by  ttioae  desiring  the  l>e8t  acconi- 
lOdationaat  uifxlerate  cost. 
Kat^'H  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  reiiuent. 

JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


101  EL  junsoiM  ^;j..^nrr;e^- 

djoniine  Jndsoii  Memorial  Chnrcii.  llooms 
'ith  ami  nithont  bath.  JCate^  $3.6tt  p*fr  day. 
ichidjng  mealH.  S|>ecial  rates  for  two  weeka 
riuoip.  I,o<3ition  very  centi-al.  Conveiuent 
>all  elevated  and  fltreet  car  lineH. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

FHE  CRATER  CLUB 

•(the  P»iinihaiji  Cottage  Settlemfeiit.  Esaex- 
II  I,.! I:*-  Champlain,  otterH  t*>  familicH  of  re- 
nt at  very  moderate  rates  the  attnio 
tbeuntifnl  lake  shore  in  a  locality 
I  «-markaV>le  record  for  liealthfnlne^.'i. 
lie  <  liib  affords  an  excellent  jdain  table  and 
nmodation.  Tlie  boatinj;  ih  8afe,tliere are 
;tive  walka  and  drives,  and  the  )>ointH  of 
int  in  the  Adironda';ka  are  easily  arre«H- 
Ref.  refiiiired.  i^'or  information  relative 
ard  and  lodging  address  Mish  Margaret 
,  Chib  Mgr..  nti  K.  T'Jd  St.,  New  Vork. 

particulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
uJohn  F'..  Ilnrnhani.  J'io  li'way.New  Vork. 


CAMP  INKOWA 

• Greenwood  Lake 
Oranxe  Co..  N.  Y. 
I       I'Tovaf  womeo  over  18  yeart  of  ace) 

9  mile  lake.  4o  milesfroin  New  York  i'ity. 

^' '  elevation.  HorHet^;k  riding,  tennis. 
Tiling,  canoeing,  hiking,  <;ami)-fires, 
tics;  exfiert  instnictors.  Dancing. 

INKOWA  HOUSE 

Men  and  women  gaests 
■  i  the  (mVUxfT  a/;tivities  of  C'Hiiip 
I     i<r>wa,  Vjiit  with  the  comforts  ani 
les  of  a  m*xJem  clubhouse.  Rates 
-  rate .    Ref  erences  retj  ni  red .  lJo<jk- 
.i>«>ii  application 

<  AMP  INKOWA  or  INKOWA  HOUSE 
1  Grerawood  Lake.  N.  Y. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  YORK 


The  Forge  House 

Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 

A  select,  homelike,  modern  hotel 

on  tlie  Fulton  Cliain  of  Lake.'!.  Excellent 
tablf,  comfortable  rooms,  some  with  batli. 
Golf,  movies,  dancing,  tenuis,  bathing,  and 
boating.  $'S2  up  per  week.  .American  plan. 


A  HOMEY  PLACE 

for  Home-Loving  People.  Write  for 
Special  Get-Ai'<i\iainted  Rates  to  Outlook 
readers.  EVERBREEZE  INN,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


New   Grant  House 

Stamf«r<l-in-tlie-C'atskilIs,  N.  V. 

Famous  for  its  select  clientele,  home  atmos- 
l)liere,  and  cuisine.  Rooms  with  private  batli. 
Golf,  tennis,  swimming  pool.  Special  rates 
for  June.  Booklet.  E.  L.  JONES,  Prop. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Tennis. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDonnell.  Prop. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for  2  or  3  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  land 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  home.  Where  the  bi  eeze 
seldom  stojjs  blowing;  where  boatmg,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  are  daily  pastimes  and  w  here 
the  cost  is  reasonable.   Do  you  know  thivt 

POINT  O' WOODS,  L.  I. 

only  .50  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place  ? 
Direct  inquiries  to  C  W.  NASH,  Sopl.,  Point  0'  Woods,  L  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

The  Hotel  with  tlie  incomparable  situation 

On  the  crest  of  the  Alleglianies  in  the  prime- 
val forest,  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
holes  of  wonderful  golf ;  bathing,  boating, 
canoeing,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager. 


Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  yeatr 
American  Plan.   Moderate  Kates 

/i^ferem-^s  rffjiiireif 

Golf,  tennis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delights 
ful  trails  for  horseback  riding  and  walking. 
Perfect  roads  for  automobiling.  Magnifii  ent 
view  from  hotel.  "  Pennsylvania's  most 
healthful  resort."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  A.  HALL, 
Manager,  Pocono  .Manor,  I^ennsylvania. 


VERMONT 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPS 

*'  Quimby's  Own  '*  for  over  twenty  years 
Forest  and  Averill  Lakes 
ALL  SUMMER  FISHING 

Only  Maine  Camps  in  Vermont 
VACATIOIN  RESORT  FOR  ALL 

Come  to  the  Green  Mountains,  liatliiii;;* 

Tennis,  Trani|>in};»  Crtiio*iinjj 
Troat.  Salmon.  Lakeri.  Aureolas^  Bats,  Pickerel 

0  lakes,  miles  of  at  reams  in  tcrt;at  border  forest. 
Main  camp,  12  cabins.  Open  files.  A  table  we 
are  proud  of.  Good  old  guide.s,  if  de.sired. 
Famous  mineral  spring.  Accessible  to  Boston 
and  New  York  by  rail  or  motor.  Reliable  ref- 
erences nfar  you.  75  miles  fiom  Wljite  Mts. 
Xo  moscpiitoes  nor  black  flie.>i.  No  liay  fever. 
May  Nov.  H.  A.  QUIMBY,  Mgr.,  Averili,  Vt. 


/  IHKSTKK.Vt.  "The  Maple.s.^'  Delight- 
"  fill  summer  home.  ClieeiTful,  large,  aiiy 
roonjs,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  colil  ;  broail 
pia/za,  cnxpiet.  tine  ro:ids.  Terms  reasonable, 
liefs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  Saugeant. 


COLONIAL  INN,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Tliree  modem  buildings  \\ itli  all  imp>rove- 
m»-nts.  If^cated  in  beautiful  villa);** 
in  iirtteti  Mts,  Fresh  milk,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  from  farm.  Attiactive  walks  and 
drives.  Mountain  climbing.  Box  O. 


Country  Board 


BOARD  in  theBERKSHIRES  t^'^t 

taken  into  a  f)lea.Haiit  home  in  the  viliage 
of  East  Lee,  .Mas.s  Prices  moderate.  .Ad- 
dress Mi.sa  v.  H.  CHAKKEK,  East  Lee,  Mass. 


Clliildren  Boarded.  Primary  teacher 
y  and  mother  will  board  three  children  en- 
tire summer  at  Chautauciua,  N.  Y.  Best  of 
(;areand  recreation  provided.  7,663,  Outlook. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.  1841 

Privnte  Hospital 
For  Mental  nnt)  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  lionielike  siirroiiiul- 
iiigB  ;  modern  nietliods  of  treatment ; 
competeiit  niirsea.  lr>  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
b'ooil  tlie  best.    IF)  t;«/oi-  hoo/clet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


.Among  beautiful  Westchester  Hills. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Ideal  for  rest  and 
recuperation.  Outdoor  eleepiuf;,  if  desired. 
Tennis.  danciiTg,  boating  and  fishing.  Milk, 
eggs  and  vegetables  from  own  farm.  Special 
diets.  Medical  .attention,  electric  bath  and 
massage.  Special  rates  for  season.  New  York 
office,      East  .56tli  St.   Plaza  4973. 


Apartments 


For  Rent,  .July  &  Aug.,  unusually  light,  airy 
furnished  .>rooin  apartment  (accommodate 
ing  three  persons)  in  delightful  section  of  New 
York.  .Morniiigside  Heights.  All  large,  outside 
rooms  with  view.  References.  7,717,  Outlook. 


Boarders  Wanted 


Corapetenl  Woman  ^iilL/fli^j^uii^n^i;: 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  t\\  o  normal  children  where  they 
will  have  every  .attention  and  home  training. 
For  rates  and  particulars  write  7,689,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


For  rent,  summer  months,  house,  9  rooms  and 
batli.  Ill  lower  Bershires.  Antique  furnish- 
ings,electric  light;  ample  ground.s».  near  village 
and  railroad.  Address  Owner.  7.ti81,  OutlooK. 

  MAINE  

/  1ain<leti,  Me,  For  rent,  fully  furnished, 
several  high-cla.'js  .seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now  .  Photos,  plans,  and  full  descrip- 
tion. J.  \i.  FKESCOTT,  Newtonville.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 
BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME 

Situated  T)n  Monmouth  Ridge,  in  the  town 
of  Monmouth,  large  modern  bouse,  wide 
verandas,  all  hardwood  floors,  open  plumb- 
ing, modern  bathroom,  hot-water  heat,  tapes- 
try brick  fireplace,  cement  cellar.  Pure 
spring  water.  Gas  for  cooking,  slate  set  tubs 
in  kitchen.  12  acre.s  of  land.  Garage  for  5 
cars.  Large  henhouse.  This  is  a  beautiful 
house  with  a  grand  view  of  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, situated  7(i(l  feet  above  sea-level.  Rea^ 
sonable  price.  Apply  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Day's  Cor.,  South  Monmouth,  Me. 


SEAL  HARBOR 
Mt.  Desert  Island 

Maine 

Two  nice  turnished  cottages,  each  with 
seven  or  eight  l>edr(tom3  and  two  baths.  Con- 
venient to  bead]  and  liotel.    f.illO  and  $7(10. 

G.  L.  STEBBl.NS,  Seal  Harbor,  .Maine. 


PEMAQUID,  ME. 

KOK    *»AI,i:    OR  KKNX 

Finest  estate  on. .Maine  Co.-ist.  Large  Colonial 
house.  Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  drives. 
W.  G.  nUBETTS,  Peniaiiuid  Harbor,  Me. 


PROUTS  NECK.  ME. 

FOR   RENT,  Several  Turnished  Cottages 

Apply  .Miss  A.  E.  K.\LElt,  Prouts  Neck,  Me. 


HERON  ISI>.4ND(S.  Bristol).  Shore 
front;  balsam,  birch  and  spruce  grove. 
Living-room  'fireplace),  glass  dining-iooin, 
kitclien,  4  chambers.  Season  .$211(1.  Funiished. 
For  sale.    F.  N.  Tho.mpson,  Greentielii,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^^\^  IJEKKSBIItE  HILLS, 

ror  oale  vvili.iaimstown 

Modern  well  built  house,  -i  bedmoms,  bath, 
firepliice,  hot  air.  garage.  Attrac'tive  views 
and  iiuiet  surroundings.  For  details  apply  to 
S.  G.Tenney.Rea)  Estate.  Williamstowii.Mass. 


Real  Estate 


AT.XRSACHUSTCTTS 

Western  Massachusetts 

Summer  estate,  in  the  uns|>oiled  country  of 
the  .Northern  Uerkshires.foi  sale. Charmingly 
retired  in  the  he.iutifiil  town  of  Heath,  six 
miles  from  the  famous  Mohawk  Trail.  An 
eight-room  brick  house,  just  renovated  ;  run- 
ning spring  water  in  house ;  stable  and  room 
for  t"  0  cars.  Ice  and  wood  for  the  wsisoii. 
Also  large  garden.  At  au  elevation  of  I,7Wi 
feet,  this  estate  of  220  acres  off  er"  evei'y  v:u 
riety  of  deep  woodland,  fern  filled  lanes  and 
wideoutK)ok.An  ideal  spot  for  rest  and  vf.i:v<^ 
tion.  »7..5W.  ai.  W.  HOSMEK,  Heath,  .Mass. 

WICLLESLEY-For  Sale,  lionse.  12 
rooms,  2  baths,  hot^watei  heat,  top  floor 
equipped  for  use  .as  separate  apartment  of  4 
rooms,  biith  and  kitchenette.  1.5,WXI  feet  lawn 
and  gardeu.  *13,U00.  Inquire  7,723,Outlook. 

 MICHIGAN  

THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

Saiilt  Ste.  IMarie  is  the  most  attra<;tive 
part  of  this  scenically  lovely  resort  region, 
a  wonderland  of  virgin  forests,  lakes  and 
streams.  For  Sale— Islands,  shore  frontage 
and  cottage  locations.  I''<)i-  Ren  t— Cottages, 
house-boats  and  town  houses.  Sj>ecial— One 
of  the  finest  homes  north  of  Cliicago,  modern 
in  every  particular,  perfect  hill-top  site,  over- 
looking St.  Mary's  River.  Price  $3.i,l)(li). 
Charles  E.  Chipley,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Many  Beautifiil  Cottages  for  Rent 
White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Address  K.*RL  P.  Abbott,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 


For  Rent,  Furnished  Cottages 

Bethlehem.  N.  H.,  White  Mts. 

Located  near  hotels  and  18-hole  golf  course. 
Modern.  Full  iutormatiou,  H.  B.  Fletcher. 


FOR  RKNT  Snimner  Home  near 

Wentworth,  N.  H.  gaTr^-oe, 

wood,  garden,  fruit ;  abundant  fiow  of  pure 
water  piped  into  house.  Lake  front ;  l,2tlO  ft. 
altitucfe ;  good  fishing  ;  liouse  fully  furnished ; 
•1  miles  from  i.iain  line  B.  &  M.  R.R.  $4.5U. 
H.  W.  DOUGHTY,  Amherst,  Miiss. 


N  E  W  JER S  E  Y 


RA^^  I  h.\CV  Bungalows,  3, 
Oi^JJ  L./Ar\.I_.  4  and  h  fiirnislied 
rooms,  rent  season,  month  or  week  ;  labours 
Lackawanna.  D.  O.  Miller,  Bl.airstowii,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

FOK.  RENT 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bayliead; 
new,  furnished  H-room  house ;  2-car  garage ; 
hot  and  cold  water.    Address  B.naa,  Outlook. 


At  Upper  Montclair.  For  Rent.  9- 

"room  house,  2  baths,  sleeping-porch,  garage; 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens.  Near 
station  and  trolley.  BeautifulTocation.  Rent 
reasonable.  COLK,  371  Upi>er  Mountain  Ave., 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  Tel.  811  W.  .Montclair. 


FOR  SALE  ^"TXani:'""* 

place  of  residence.  Must  sacrifice  beautiful 
country  home,  91)  acres  ;  Colonial  house  ;  mod- 
ern conveniences  ;  fruit  and  hay  will  pay  for 
investment.  Half-mile  from  State  road  in  beau- 
tiful Ramapo  Valley.  Commuting  distance. 
Buy  direct  from  ow  ner.  At  21  Waltliery  .■Vve., 
Ridgewood,N.J.Plione  102  M.James  .M.Taylor. 

NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS,  The  CRATER 
OLU  I!.  E.ssex-oii-Lake-Cham- 
plaiii.  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
where  meals  are  served.  References  reciuired. 
For  circular  or  information  address  John  B. 
BuRNHAM,  233  Broadway,  New  Vork. 

A  D  I  R  O  N  D  AC  KS 
N.  Y.  STATE 

Most  beautiful  and  largest  log  bouse  in  the 
mountains,  with  view  unsurpassed  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Furnished.  20  acres.  Small  trout 
stream.  Garage  for  3  cars.  Sei>arate  sleeping 
chalet.  bedrooms,  'i  bathrooms.  Garden. 
'i  miles  from  State  load  running  from  New 
Ytnk  to  ^lontreal.  P.  O.  Hurricane,  Keeue. 
Season  U-'^m,  Apply  .JOHN  MARTIN,  37* 
Howard  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACK  BUNGALOW  CAMPS 

Furnished.  4  to  ti  rooms  and  bath.  Sl.il)  to  $19-S 
for  season.  Also  four-room  camp  from  July 
17,  $12.^  balance  of  season.  Surrounded  by 
mountains.  Fine  center  for  touring.  Supplies 
convenient.  Almo.n  Ward,  Jay,Esse.'£  Co., N.Y. 

A<1  irondacks.  Rent  by  season,  fully  fur- 
nished cottage.  4  sleepini-rooms  and  bath, 
livoig-room.  oi)en  fire,  large  veranda.  .\  quiet 
and  jil.'a.saiit  location.  .-Mtitude  1,.571  ft.  For 
particulars  write  Oieu  G.  Fenton,  No.  4,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACK  COTTAGES 

at  Keeiie  Valley,  N.  Y. 
FOR    KENT.     Beautifully    loi-ated  in 
wood.  Very  modern,  furnished  throu^iout. 
From  S4IIU  to  »1.2iit).  W.U.OTIS. 
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Cruise  De  Luxe^ 

to  the 


Mediterra 


By  Magnificent  New    Cunard  S.S. 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Buiuer,  21,5110  Tons. 


"SCYTHIA,"    Specially  Chartered 

Sailing  Feb.  U,  lD2o,  letiiniiug  Apri)  9,  visiting 


Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Sicily,  Holy  Land,  Turkey.  Greece,  Italy, 

Riviera,  Monte  Carlo  - 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  l  alace,  with  spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevatois, 
commodious  staterooms  with  running  water  and  lar^e  wardrobes ;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  batl  a. 
The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  England. 
Rates.  $600  and  up,  including  shore  excursions  and  all  expenses.  Early  reservations  advisable. 

FnU  ii)ffinnniioi^  on  rrqi/r.^t. 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

489  FIFTH  AVE.,NEWYORK  2l9So.l5"ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


IE  MEW 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  beautiful  hotel  perfectly  appointed, 
where  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
its  guests  are  constantly  considered. 
F.very  guest  room  connects  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Accommodations  for  ir>0. 
For  reservations,  write  or  wire 
K.  R.  Grabow  Company.  Inc. 
K.  R.  Grabow.  President 
Twenty  years  nnder  the  same  management. 

^iPie  Hotel  dec^xe 
of  New  England 


FOR  m  HCN 


OF  BRAIN 

K 


-MADE  AT  KE:Y~WEST> 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


17 /-xn  CAI  C  Ideal  summer  home 
r  \31S.  0/\l^Il>  at  foot  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  village.  Large  house,  in  excellent 
c  ondition,  with  electric  light  and  bath.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  K.  M.  PALMER,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  on  LAKE  GEORGE. 
Rougli  cainp  for  season.  Small 
building,  tents,  cots,  cooking  outfit,  etc.  Ex- 
cellent location.  Address  7,677,  Outlook. 

I  -.Ira  Vanraa  o"^  mile  from  Huletts. 
Lane  beOrge  For  Rent,  fnU  season. 

8-room  shore  cottage.  Fully  furnished ;  run- 
ning water,  ice,  wood,  garden,  boats,  fireplace, 
1  irge  porch.  Restricted  community.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
KEMf,  32  Nassau  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

I70R  SALE,  or  Wonld  Rent— New 
cottage  at  Highland  Lake.  Beautiful  loca- 
tion, running  siiring  water,  bathroom,  elec- 
tiic  lights,  fireplace,  five  rooms  and  sleeping- 
porch.  1.  E.  MANCHESTER,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Beautiful  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
Shore  Lots  to  be  sold  in  settlement 
of  an  e.state.  Practically  only  desirable  lots 
now  available.  Inuuire  B.  CLEMENTS. 
Agent  for  Executors,  Westport.  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Long  Island 

sale  or  rent,  sinnmer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  iic. 

Real  Estate 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 


Property  Wanted 
Wanted  to  Rent— Augfiist 

cottage;  Maine  coast;  near  Booth  bay  pre- 
ferred.   A.  L.  Dnnlap,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOARD   AND  ROOMS 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.  —  Business  woman 
would  sub-let  desirable  room  with  board  July 
and  August.  1,688,  Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


W  ANi  lCU— Coiiii>etent  teaciiers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  conuiig  every  day. 
Sena  for  cn  culars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards.  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  h  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days n  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

MEN  and  women  teachers  in  school  for 
young  children.  Middle  South.  Interviews  in 
New  York.  Address  1,668,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 
WANTED— Woman  for  work  in  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  Dio<^ese  of  Massachusetts. 
Woman  trained  for  work  with  girls  and  young 
women— some  practical  experience  desirable. 
Must  be  comnuuiicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  25  to  "ih  years  of  age.  Write 
Mrs.  K.  R.  Forbes,  Sec.  of  Com  ,  9  Akron  St., 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  stating  training  and  ref- 
erences. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
$13!1  to  $192  month.  Write  for  free  specimen 
questions.  Colnmbtis  Institution,  U-4,  Colvim- 
bus,  0. 

AGENTS  can  make  big  profrts  introducing 
to  business  and  <'lub  men  the  only  practical 
mechanical  pencil  ever  made ;  outlasts  all 
others;  sells  on  sight;  i>leasant  as-sociation 
Write  Duia  Pencil  Co.,  lU  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

INTELLIGENT  young  woui.an  to  assist  in 
care  of  house  and  work  with  girls.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Residence.  Allentown,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTUD  ! 
Any  subject  immediate  reading  and  report. 
l>orrance,  Publiahers,  ;ill8  Walnut  St.,  Phihi- 
delphia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COOKING  for  I'ROFIT.  Earn  hancl.si.nii> 
iiirf>me  ;  home  coDked  f(jO(l,  <:aterrng,  tea 
i'>om,  etc.  Corresponileui^e  course.  Am. 
.S' liool  Hume  Economics,  Chicago. 

START  profitable  mail-onler  business  at 
home.  We  teach  you  by  Buccessful  method. 
Particulars  free  Walharaore  Company,  Mail 
Order  Dept.,  l.afayettc  BIdg.,  Phila<Ielphia, 


STATIONERY 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  2IJII  sheets  hig)i 
gi.'ide  iirtte  imper  and  100  envelopes  printed 
v.  ith  your  name  anil  address  postjHiid  SI. .'ill. 
Hainples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
Htationery,  but  do  yon  want  t<)  ?  Lewin.  2H1 
H'jcoud  Ave,  TiKV,  X  "i'. 


Professional  Situations 

PHYSICIAN  (lady),  teacher  physical  cul- 
ture, desires  position  girls'  camp.  Exceptional 
personality.  Credentials.  Hopkins'  Educa- 
tional Agency,  507  Filth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Uusiness  Situations 

SECRHTARY-stenographer,  six  years'  ex- 
iieiien<;e,  desires  Euroi)ean  i>osition.  Speaks 
French,  edu<;.'tted  abroad,  traveled  exten- 
sively.   References.    l,68.'j,  Outlook. 

Compnnions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

GR.XDUATE  nurse,  Enghsli,  German, 
siuniy  disposition,  useful  companion,  excel- 
lent traveler,  desires  |>osition.  Couple  or 
gcntlemiui  Quality  references.  l..'528,()utlook. 

UNIVHRSITY  graduate,  fi  years  high 
H4-hool  lca<:lier,  Catliolic,  desires  ]>osition  lor 
summer  as  companion,  tutor,  secretary. 
Lilies  to  tr.avel.  Ii,x<!ellent  references.  1,582. 
Outlook. 

PRINCKTON  University  student  desires 
position  for  summer  as  comininion  for  l>ny,  or 
to  tut(n  in  science,  French,  German,  ltali;ni, 
(dfunentai  y  Ijatiu  or  mathematics.  Kxcellent 
references  if  desired,  l.tilil,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  cutupaidon,  abroa<l,  highly 
re(;onnnended  yoiuig  teacluu-.  Address 
Prisons  School,  IOhni'x  l/'ells,  N,  .1 


Compnnions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

YOUNG  man.  tuiiversity  graduate,  wishes 
position  to  travel  in  Europe  this  summer  or 
year.  No"  instructor  in  boys'  boarding 
school.  1.653.  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  of  refinement,  college  grad- 
uate, teacher,  expei-ienced  traveler,  desires 
position  as  companion  or  tutor.  References. 
1,658,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  Harvard  graduate  (Protestant)  de- 
sires position  as  comi>auion  during  summer. 
Other  positiuus  considered.  Box  144,  Merion, 
Pa. 

GRADUATE  of  Eastern  college,  with  two 
years'  experience  as  high  school  teacher,  de- 
sires position  as  companion  and  tutor  to  one 
or  more  children,  or  camp  work.  References 
exchanged.  Reply  1,695,  Outlook. 

SMITH  College  senior  would  like  position 
as  traveling  companion  and  tutor  for  the 
summer  months.  1.696,  Outlook. 

COMPANION,  secretary,  tutor,  for  July 
and  August,  by  young  lady  of  unusual  ability 
and  personality.  College  graduate,  English 
teacher.  Would  travel.  Jane  Roberts,  3ii4 
Union  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FRENCH  WOMAN,  high  school  teacher, 
would  act  as  companion  or  tutor  during 
summer  in  exchange  for  pleasant  home. 
Lecomte,  262  Norwood  Ave.,  Buftalo,  N.  \'. 

YOUNG  man  of  native  refinement  and 
culture  desires  position  as  companion  to 
invalid  b()y  or  man.  Any  other  position  con- 
sidered. Excellent  references.  1,678,  Outlook. 

SKCRETARY.  companion.  Well  bred.  Fine 
art  graduate.  Will  travel  either  long  or  short 
period.  References.  1,673,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN  unusual  ability  .seeks 
position  chaperon  or  companion.  Experiencevi 
traveler  ;  understands  nouseliold  manage- 
ment. Several  yenrs  in  last  position.  Ex- 
ceptional references.  1,672,  Outlook. 

REFINED  French  lady,  young,  highest 
i-eferences  SiKrnish,  English,  piano,  wants 
position.  Go  anywhere.  1,681,  (iutlooli 

Sub- 
)utlook 

YOUNG  woman  of  education  and  refine- 
ment desires  summer  position.  Companiou- 
chaperon-tutor.  Travel  or  mountains.  1,686, 
Outlook. 

LADY  of  retinement,  tact,  social  positiiui, 
wishes  to  place  herself  as  nursery  governess 
or<!0!ni)anu)n.  Willing  to  make  her.sel£  useful 
in  all  ways.  1,691,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  wants  work  for  snnnuer. 
Cliaulfeuae,  camp  councilor.  References  given 
and  reimired.  W  rite  Xjsi'i,  Outlook. 

WANTED— .A  position  for  July  and  August 
in  summer  camp  as  housemother  or  asai.stant 
housekeeper  by  c;iiki1>1c  youn^:  Scotcli  uuuuui 
of  exi>erieuce;ind  plca.^iuu  persoiialitx .  Would 
also  act  as  comp;iui<>n  to  eldcrh'  lady  ;uiy 
position  of  trust.  I'he  best  o(  references  fur- 
nished upon  reipu'st.  1,697,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  lady  desires  position  as 
companion  f(U'  .Inly  to  Protestant  lady  spend- 
ing month  at  mountains  or  seashore.  Nc) 
.salary  required  if  all  expenses  are  paid.  l,7iil, 
Outlook. 

WIDOW,  miilille-aged,  wants  work.  Pro- 
fessional nurse,  seventeen  years'  experience; 
good  housekeeper,  sewer,  reailer,  (cheerful, 
adaptable.  Well  educated,  traveled.  .F.Stone, 
OiK-  Hundred  Seventeen  Shady  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Ai»artment  'I'hiee  lltuidred 
Two. 


MOTHER'S  helper,  good  seamstress, 
nhau  New  York  preferred.  1.682,  Outlo 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpei 

REFINED,  educated  woman  desires 
gagement  as  housekeeper.   Would  mam 
gentleman's  home  and  children.  Capable 
taking fvill  charge.  References.  1,702,  Outlo 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

INSPIRING  college  tutor,  preferably  tt 
eling  abroad,  desires  position  immediate 
1,667,  Outlook 


WESLEYAN   senior  desires  position 
■.  Willing 

travel.  Excelleut  references.  1,677,  Outlo 


tutor-companion  for  summer. 


TUTOR  or  companion— Southern  gen, 
woman,  college  training,  successful  exiv 
ence.  Exceptional  references.  1,674.  Ontlo: 

YOUNG  French  teacher  desires  positioi. 
tutor  or  comiHiuion.  Excellent  referenc 
1,680,  Outlook. 

TUTOR.  ex|>erienced,  desires  iiosition  | 
vate  family  summer  mouths;  will  trai 
1,684,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  desires  summer  employmi 
as  tutor  or  companion.  Excellent  referenc 
1,690,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  English  teacher  desires  positi 
for  July  or  August  or  earlier.  1.694.  Outloi 

SPANISH-.\meric»n.  30.  as  interpreter, 
tor-companion.  Good  habitsi;  will  teach  Sp; 
ish.  Go  anywhere.  First  class  referenc 
15  Eppirt  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  .1. 

GOVERNESS-comnanion  by  Christian  S 
entist  who  loves  and  understands  cliildr 
and  has  been  successful  in  working  w  itii  the 
Salary  880.  Miss  Greaves,  Hotel  Coolid 
Brookline,  Mass. 

H.\RVARD  student  desires  position 
tutor-companion.  Harding  T.  Ma.sim, 
East  ;i7th  St..  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  desiruig  training  ui  t 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thoront 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  offered 
the  Lyiug-Iu  Hospital,  ;t07  Second  Ave..  N( 
S'ork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  maim 
nance  is  furnished.  For  further  iuformati 
address  Diiectress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopiier,  w 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  sauiph 
Relereni^es.  309  West  99th  St. 

FOR  sale.  "  N»uveau  Lar<ms.se  lllustrt',' 
vols.,  $40;  "The  Historians'  History  of  tl 
World,"  25  vols..  $20;  40  ft.  of  hand-carvi 
open  bookcases,  Italian  wahuit,  $300;  Dunci 
Pliyte  table,  antique  hall  cliairs,  nurror.  eti 
at  great  sacrilice.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Law  rence, 
West  68tli  St.,  New  York  City. 

STUDY  HUMAN  NATURE.  Know  pe 
pie.  Make  nujre  money.  Send  .5 cents  (stainp 
tor  '■  Personal  Power."  a  little  book  tli 
i>oiut3  the  way.  PROGRESS  LKAGU 
\V-31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

HOME  work  by  exiiert  typi8t-mn 
penman.  Mary  Fliilicrly.  1692  dates  Av 
Brooklyn. 

WANTED:    IloTue  for  very  slightly  su 
nornuil  young  wiiman  where  there  are 
other  sulvnormni  inmates.  New  York  Slate 
New  England  States  preferred.  Address  «i( 
qualifications  and  pri<M>.  1,687,  Outlook. 

E.XCKI.LENT  home  for  elderly  hidy 
semi-invalid.  Rates  reiujonahle.  Mrs. 
Fischer,  Route;),  Box  190,  Viueland.  N  J. 

I'HYSICIAN  and  exiKirienced  travel* 
wishes  to  take  patient  abroad  Excelled 
references.  1,704,  Outlook, 


1922 

BY  THE  WAY 

'•/^m:  of  the  last  pleas  made  to  me 
yj  when  I  left  Russia,"  says  George 
Barr  Baker  in  a  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  "was  for  at 
least  one  food  remittance  a  month  and 
some  small  sums  of  money  for  two 
daughters  "of  Tolstoy,  who  are  permitted 
to  maintain  their  father's  home  in  the 
country  as  a  public  museum,  but  who 
are  continually  taking  in  young  literary 
people  and  putting  them  to  work  around 
the  grounds  or  in  the  library,  without 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  theili  or  adequate 
food  for  themselves  or  their  people.  I 
was  informed  that  it  would  be  foolish 
to  give  these  ladies  much  at  any  one 
time,  as  they  would  use  it  in  the  relief 
and  support  of  others." 
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Of  every  1,000  automobiles  in  the 
world,  843  are  owned  in  the  United 
States  and  37  in  Canada.  This  means 
that  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
automobiles  are  found  in  these  two 
countries.  Great  Britain  has  four  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  auto  vehicles, 
France  two  per  cent,  and  in  all  othef 
countries  combined  are  found  the  re- 
maining six  per  cent. 


The  race  for  records  in  transatlantic 
travel  seems  fairly  on  again,  with  the 
many  new  and  splendid  oil-burning 
steamships  that  are  now  in  commission. 
These  sbips  make  the  port  of  New  York, 
as  "Shipping"  says,  the  supreme  port  of 
the  world.  The  Mauretania,  refitted  as 
an  oil-burner,  recently  made  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  in  five 
days  ten  hours  and  nine  minutes.  This 
is  believed  to  be  "the  fastest  time  made 
by  any  tran-satlantic  liner  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1914." 


An  advertisement  in  a  San  Francisco 
paper  reads:  "Lost — Average  diamond 
Engagement  Ring.  Reward  to  finder," 
etc.  What  is  an  "average"  engagement 
ring?  Is  it  the  regulation  style  that  the 
lady  receives  when  she  gets  engaged  for 
the  dozenth  time — or  that  the  man  gives 
to  his  latest  fiancee?  Or  does  "average" 
refer  to  the  size  of  the  stone?  Is  half  a 
carat  tbe  average,  or  a  carat  and  a  half? 
Perhaps  some  expert  can  answer  one  or 
all  of  these  questions. 


A  London  newspaper  contains  an  ad 
vertisement  of  an  old  English  home  to 
be  sold,  which  begins  in  the  familiar 
style — "12  bedrooms,  4  sitting-rooms 
paneled  dining  room,  ingle  nooks,  dower 
chests,"  etc.,  and  suddenly  breaks  off 
from  the  catalogue  of  ancient  blessings 
with  this  modernism:  "But,  owing  to 
electric  light,  No  Ghost."  One  hardly 
knows  whether  this  exception  will  add 
to  or  detract  from  the  "pulling"  power 
of  the  announcement. 


Apropos  of  a  catalogue  of  bulbs  sent 
recently  to  "Th.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  The 
Outlook,  New  York  City,"  by  a  Dutch 
firm  of  florists,  a  subscriber  sends  us  a 
circular  from  another  Dutch  firm  which 
contains  this  announcement:  "We  guar- 
antee our  bulbs  to  be  free  from  any 
decf-;:f»-     Oiii    ■'■<:•]■    i<-   1      onj/hly  in 


3 


',  Cli.iMi-el  «n(i  N,i\  o  l.(inkii\y  I'limi  S.'inrtiuir  N  L 
■  \    „l  lrinil\  r,,llic-.l.,il.  Clevvl^imUtliiu.  It 


jSermons  in  XUood 

r  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  no  material  lends 
^  itself  so  effectively  to  the  adornment  of  the 
church  as  beautifully  carved  wood.  Some  ot  tJie 
most  interesting  art  treasures  of  the  past  are  pre- 
served in  this  expressive  medium. 

The  giving  to  the  church  of  a  pulpit,  an  altar,  a  lec- 
tern, or  other  suitable  fitment  in  carved  wood,  either 
as  a  memorial  or  simply  as  a  tribute  to  beautify 
the  edifice,  is  an  old  and  revered  custom. 

A  recent  publication  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Depart- 
ment is  intended  to  show  both  the  scope  of  our  work 
and  the  wealth  of  opportunity  for  effective  pieces  of 
all  kinds,  available  from  our  wood  carving  studios. 

7/  you  are  iiilereited  we  will  send  a  booklet  on  request 
THE  WOOD  CARVING  STODIOS  OF 

jEBirnrauj6rafrag  Ownjianji 


NKW  YORK 
670-119  W.  40th  St. 


CHICAGO 
18  F..  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHI.V 
2W-D  South  Broad  St. 
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''Onyx"  w  Hosiery 

Ideally  smart  for  the  Beaches 
are  either  ''Onyx  Pointex'^  or  the 
three-quarter  length  "Soxihgs'^ 


shown  belo 


Emery  &  Beers  Company,  Inc.       Wholesale  Distributors       New  York 


BY  THE  WAY— (Continued) 
spected  by  the  Netherlands  Phytapata 
logical  Service  before  shipment." 


A  man,  lying  on  his  death  bed, 
called  his  chauffeur  who  had  been  in  his 
service  for  years,  and  said,  as  reported 
in  the  "American  Legion  Weekly:  "  "Ah, 
Sykes,  I  am  going  on  a  long  .and  rugged 
journey,  worse  than  ever  you  drove  me." 
"Well,  sir,"  consoled  the  chauffeur, 
"there's  one  comfort.   It's  all  down  hill."i 


"Are  you  going  any  farther  West?"  "I' 
planned  to,"  said  the  foreign  visitor,  as 
reported  by  the  Birmingham  "Age- 
Herald."  "Is  there  any  danger  from 
Indians?"  "Not  if  you  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  their  motor-cars." 


This  from  the  "Virginia  Reel,"  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  a  fair  hit  by 
an  insider: 

8t.   I'eter — "You  say  you  were  a 

writer  on  a  college  comic  masrazine ?" 

Applicant — "Yes,     St.     Peter."  St. 

Peter — "Step      into     the  elevator, 

please."    Applicant — "How  soon  does 

it  go  up?"    St.  P£ter — "It  doesn't  go 

up;  it  goes  down." 


Why  does  half  the  world  read  and 
write  from  left  to  right,  and  the  other 
half  from  right  to  left?  Perhaps  this  is 
not*  a  perfectly  correct  wording  of  the 
question,  for  a  quarter  of  the  world  (the 
Chinese)  read  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  ancient  Mexicans  wrote  from  bottom 
to  top.  Professor  Ege,  of  the  Cle\  eland 
School  of  Art,  says,  apropos  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  the  "American  Printer:" 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  do 
overs  thing  "backward"  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  for  they  pull  instead  of 
push  a  saw,  they  unlock  their  doors 
by  turning  in  the  oppo.site  direction, 
they  read  "backward"  and  also  write 
"backward."  In  80  per  cent  of  West- 
ern art  we  enter  a  painting  from  the 
left  and  exi>lore  toward  the  right. 
Our  center  of  interest  is  slightly  left 
of  the  physical  center.  In  the  Orient, 
90  per  cent  of  their  pictorial  art  will 
"read"  fi-om  the  right  to  the  left,  with 
chief  attraction  to  right  of  center. 
Mr.  Tiafcadio  Hearn  "claims  the  op- 
positeness  probably  implies  experi- 
ences cvolutionally  younger  than  oui 
own."  To  complete  the  vagaries,  tlir 
Mexican  picture  writing  starts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column  and  reads  up- 
ward. 

The  primates  closest  to  man  are 
ambidextrous,   and   primitive  people 
ai-c  frequently  so.    I.,eft-handedness  is 
common  to  only  2  or  4  per  cent  of 
Iieoplc  East  and  West,  so  that  cannot 
nicount  for  the  difference  in  the  di- 
i-ection     of    writing.  Left-to-right 
order  permits  the  eye  to  follow  the 
text  easily,  and  when  writing  liquids 
are  used  it  is  certainly  the  onh'  logi- 
cal way.    Common  .sen.se  seems  to  be 
the  rea.son  for  writing  left  to  right. 
l)Ut  that  same  common  sense  should 
dictate  that  our  printed  books  should 
be  executed  in  bousti-opliedon  or-dei-. 
Boustrophedon  writing,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, means  writing  like  that  of  the 
Ionian   Greeks,   the   first   line  reading 
from  left  to  rigiit,  tlie  next  line  from 
right  to  left.    This  .saves  the  time  in- 
volved in  going  back  from  the  end  of 
a  long  line  to  begin  again  at  the  left. 
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\lctrola  Komes  are  Kappiest 


The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  that 
presents  in  the  home  the  best  music  of  every 
kind  and  description  in  the  tones  of  actual 
reaUty.  The  genius,  the  power,  the  beauty  of 
every  voice  and  every  instrument — the 
diverse  gifts  possessed  by  the  foremost  artists 
of  this  generation.  Their  Victor  Records  played 
on  the  Victrola — a  combination  that  is  essen- 
tial to  perfect  results — duplicate  in  the  home 
the  public  triumphs  of  these  great  artists. 
Victrolas  in  great  variety — $25  to  $1500. 

li  Victrola 

■HIS  MASTERS  VOICE"  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 

Important    Look  for  these  trade-marks.   Under  tKe  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


THE  MAIL  BAG 


THE  "HEIGHT-WEIGHT" 
CONTROVERSY 

I  LETTERS  TO  MR.  TAYI.OH 

"  T~v  ELrsio>'"  is  the  word.  They  have 
J_J  made  a  fetish  of  their  tables.  It 
has  become  an  obsession.  I  want  all  your 
publications,  please.  I  have  been  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Hawaiians  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
average  weight — height  for  lieight — for 
Chinese  is  eight  per  cent  below  the 
American  children.  Obviously,  if,  using 
American  standards,  you  notify  parents 
as  requiring  special  attention  all  under- 
weights of  seven  per  cent  or  more,  you 
are  notifying  Chinese  who  by  appro- 
priate standards  of  their  racial  build 
are  a  good  average,  or  even  one  per  cent 
above  normal  average.    Isaac  M.  Cox. 

Hawaii. 

I  am  interested  in  your  method  of 
selection  of  the  cases  upon  which  are 
based  the  measurements  which  you  give 
in  these  tables.  From  your  statement, 
about  one  in  ten  boys  is  well  developed. 
I  infer  that  the  standard  measurements 
for  shoulder  girth,  chest  girth,  etc.,  are 
based  on  individuals  who  are  in  good 
health  and  who  have  good  muscular  de- 
velopment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  methods 
of  judging  the  physical  condition  and 
development  of  children. 

Robert  M.  WooDBrRY, 
Director,  Statistical  Research, 
Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kindly  enter  our  order  for  your  hand- 
book containing  your  tables,  which  we 
understand  is  to  appear  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  We  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining these  tables  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  lowered  our  age  limit 
for  writing  standard  policies  down  to 
ten  years.  We  believe  we  are  the  first 
company  to  issue  a  standard  policy  for 
an  applicant  of  that  age  and  up.  No 
reliable  figures  or  statistics  are  available 
so  far  as  measurements  and  weights  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  ages  are  con- 
cerned, and  w^e  believe,  with  you,  that 
mere  slenderness  and  apparent  under- 
weight are  not  disadvantages  and  can  in 
many  cases  be  considered  as  normal 
weight  for  insurance. 

Cl.INE  F.  Ramey, 
National  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

If  —  Kir.l.D  WORK  vs.  l  ABORAIORY  THEORY 

THE  country  school-ma'am,  whose 
letter  was  published  in  The  Outlook 
for  April  19,  willfully  ignored  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's emphasis  on  his  form  of  examina- 
tion of  school-children  because  for  the 
12,000,000  or  more  rural  school-children 
in  the  United  States  such  an  examina- 
tion in  so  very  rarely  possible  as  to  be 
nfil  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  viewing  health  erliica- 


tional  work  from  a  position  that  is  near 
ideal.  He  was  not  fair  in  so  ruthlessly 
condemning  the  most  effective  tool  that 
we  pioneer  health  workers  have. 

Our  county  nurse  has  a  territory  of 
about  900  square  miles,  with  78  rural 
schools,  5  villages,  and  the  county  seat. 
In  her  dust-covered  Ford,  with  scales 
and  the  condemned  weight  tables,  mak- 
ing such  superficial  physical  examina- 
tions as  she  can,  she  has  in  less  than 
two  years'  time  created  a  real  interest 
in  the  heritage  due  the  children  as  re- 
gards physical  development.  Without 
a  definite  standard  such  as  this  weight 
table  she  could  not  have  done  this. 

If  she  and  all  her  co-workers  accept 
Mr.  Taylor's  theory  that  this  standard 
is  a  delusion,  what  are  they  to  use  in- 
stead? Would  you  have  us  teachers  ex- 
plain to  our  pupils  and  the  parents  when 
the  Red  Cross  Ford  has  left  our  school 
that  the  thin  ones  are  not  under-weight, 
but  specimens  of  the  tall,  slender  type? 

Viewing  the  question  from  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  that  leads  to  prac- 
tical and  adequate  health  education, 
don't  you  think  Mr.  Taylor  might  have 
been  less  severe  in  voicing  his  disap- 
proval of  the  weighing  and  measuring 
of  school-children?  We  have  no  Mc- 
Curdys  nor  Dr.  Lipperts  to  stimulate 
wholesome  ideas  or  ideals  among  these 
12,000,000  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil. 
Why  hold  the  public  health  nurses  up  to 
ridicule  when  we  all  know  that  they  are 
doing  what  they  can  do  while  they  wait 
for  better  things  to  come? 

Incidentally,  I  am  wondering  how 
many  of  Mr.  Taylor's  supporters  are 
"under-weight"  or  the  parents  of  "under- 
weight children."  I  have  noticed  in 
school  that  they  or  the  fat  types  are  the 
ones  to  most  quickly  condemn  the  tables 
when  weight  reports  are  sent  home. 

Sincerely  yours  for  better  health  edu- 
cation. Pearl  E.  Wilson. 

Kl  Reno,  Oklahoma. 


A  LETTER  THAT  WAS  GOOD 
FOR  A  SUBSCRIPTION 

A DAY  or  so  ago  I  received  a  notice 
that  my  subscription  to  The 
Outlook  was  about  to  expire.  I  observe 
that  a  man  in  the  State  of  Maine  is 
trading  several  jars  of  wild-blackberry 
jelly  for  The  Outlook.  Pretty  .soft  for 
the  man  in  Maine.  I  wish  r.lso  that  I 
had  some  wild-blackberry  jelly.  Pretty 
nice  to  be  on  The  Outlook  staff!  Were 
1  a  baker,  I  would  offer  you  cookies  in 
quantity  for  my  Outlook.  Rut  1  am  not 
a  baker.  You  will  have  to  get  your 
bread  or  cookies  elsewhere  tlien. 

I  have  the  misfortune,  just  at  present, 
to  he  broke.  Tims  I  am.  at  present,  un- 
able to  dig  up  the  needful  wherewith  to 
renew  my  subscription.  Fortunately, 
my  credit  is  good  at  a  local  drug  store, 
where  I  can  either  buy  The  Outlook  on 
time  or,  better  yet,  can  peer  carefully 
through  it  while  some  old  lady  keeps 
the  clerk  busy  at  the  drug  counter.  1 


am  not  at  all  Scotch;  but  the  Scotch  are 
good  folk  to  follow  when  you  are  broke. 
Later  on  I  shall  send  you  my  subscrip- 
tion for  The  Outlook.  Just  now  I  will 
have  to  mosey  about  in  search  of  the 
needed  moidores.  I  have  so  many  bills 
to  pay;  and  the  wife  and  child  have  to 
be  fed  and  more  or  less  clothed.  Also 
our  dog,  Trouble,  has  to  be  fed.  He  is 
a  ravenous  animal  and  one  of  the  family. 
It  seems  foolish  to  feed  a  dog  when  one 
is  broke  to  many  people,  I  know.  But 
for  dogs  I  have  an  affection.  I  once  had 
a  dog  of  whom  I  thought  almost  more 
than  I  thought  of  my  wife.  My  wife 
was  in  the  same  fix.  She  thought  al- 
most more  of  the  dog  than  of  me.  That 
old  dog  is  no  more — not,  that  is  to  say, 
here.  Conan  Doyle  may  have  some  In- 
formation as  to  where  he  sits  to  whim- 
per at  the  moon.  I  dq,  not  know.  He 
and  I  (and  the  wife)  saw  troublous 
times  together.  Trouble  brings  folks 
into  close  company.  Trouble  is  a  fine 
thing  in  this  old  world.  I  Avould  not  be 
without  trouble  even  had  I  to  forego  my 
Outlook. 

Ah — speaking  of  being  broke,  and  of 
trouble,  and  of  dogs,  and  of  people  in 
general,  reminds  me  of  a  Christmas  pud- 
ding. It  is  odd  how  a  person  wanders 
when  he  sits  down  to  explain  to  an  edi- 
tor why  he  cannot  at  once  renew  his 
subscription,  is  it  not?  Editors  must 
have  a  great  time. 

I  have  a  sympathy,  not  unmixed  with 
a   hatred,   and   an   affection   also,  fof 
Editors.   I  do  not  know  why  I  give  them 
a  capital  E.   I  believe  them  to  be  fiercely 
carnivorous. 

But  about  that  Christmas  pudding. 

I  was  at  that  time  remarkably  hard 
up,  indeed.  I  was  far  worse  off  than  I 
now  am.  for  I  had  no  credit  at  all  any- 
where. It  was  very  close  to  Christmas, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  confabulation 
my  wife  and  I  had  decided  that,  as  I 
had  seen  a  holly  tree  in  a  rich  man's 
garden,  the  garden  having  a  very  low 
and  easy-to-climb  wall  about  it,  we  must 
at  all  costs  have  a  regular  old  style 
Christmas  pudding.  The  holly  was 
there. 

But  this  is  a  story  interesting  alone 
to  myself  and  my  wife  and  the  ghost 
of  our  departed  dog,  who  was  accused 
by  neighbors  yet  poorer  than  ourselves 
of  having  stolen  their  Christmas  cake. 
We  made  it  up,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  our  dog  was  innocent,  by  presenting 
them  with  our  cherished  Christmas  pud- 
ding. 

They  returned  the  pudding  toward 
mid  afternoon  (the  people  who  are  hard 
up  eat  "dinner"  at  noon — I  fancy  dudes 
call  the  midday  meal  "lunch"),  saying. 
"We  don't  have  no  use  fer  rich  things." 
They  had  used  only  half  of  it. 

Later  the  dog  who  stole  their  cake 
was  discovered.  But  too  late  to  retrievei 
a  ChrLstmas  spoiled  for  two  families. 

This  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
anything:  but  Editors  were  especially 
made  to  suffer  and  to  torment. 

Thus,  with  the  very  host  wishes  iniag- 


iiiable.  and  assuring  you  that  I  shall 
finite  likely  come  by  (either  honestly  or 
otherwise)  the  sum  needed  to  renew  my 
Outlook,  I  close,  sincerely, 

BiLi,  Adams. 
P.  S. — I  don't  know  how  he  got  that 
way;  but  the  last  alienist  said  that  I 
was  perfectly  sane. 

[Maybe  we  can  publish  the  full  story 
of  that  pudding  later.  Next  Christmas, 
perhaps. — The  Editors.] 

THE  WIDOWER 

BY  VICTOR  STARBUCK 

HE  does  the  same  old  things:  three 
times  a  day 
Sits  down  to  meat,  and  once  climbs  up 
to  bed. 

Just  as  he  did  before  his  wife  was  dead. 
Grief  has  not  changed  him  much,  the 

neighbors  say: 
He  knots  his  tie  the  same  fastidious  way. 
And  still  likes  jam  and  butter  on  his 

bread 

And  syrup  on  his  cakes.  Well-groomed, 

well-fed — 
As  jaunty  as  a  sparrow  cock  in  May. 

And  one  would  think  him  quite  indiffer- 
ent, save 

For  that  unconscious  groping  of  his 
hand 

That  seeks  but  never  finds.    I  half  be- 
lieve 

His  mind  sits  always  by  a  new-made 
grave. 

And  that  perhaps  he  wears  a  mourning- 
band 

Around  his  heart,  instead  of  on  his 
sleeve. 

THE  RESTLESS  DEAD 

BY  ROSELLE  HERCIER  MONTGOMFRY 

S.\iD  Death,  the  king,  'unto  the  jester, 
Fate: 

"My   subjects   chafe,   those   who  have 

come  of  late — 
They  say  their  narrow  beds  are  hard 

and  cold; 

And  they  would  wander,  as  tliey  did  of 
old!" 

Said  Fate,  the  jester,  unto  Death,  the 
king: 

"Let  them  go  free,  let  them  go  wander- 
ing; 

Let  them  go  back  and  visit  once  again 
The  scenes  they  loved  there  in  the  world 
of  men. 

"Yes,  give  them  freedom — let  them  have 

their  hour 
And  give  to  each  returning  ghost  the 

power 

To  stay  among  his  loved  ones  as  of  old, 
Provided   he   shall   find   them — uncon- 
soled!" 

So  spake  the  jester.  Fate,  to  Death,  the 
king, 

And  all  the  troubled  ghosts  went  wan- 
dering.— 

Next  day  Fate  asked:    "How  fare  the 

restless  dead?" 
"Now  all  are  quiet  in  their  graves!" 

T)f>ath  said. 
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Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

AX  OUTLOOK  EDITOR  AT  WJZ 


READERS  of  The  Outlook  already  know 
that  The  Outlook  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany in  the  preparation  of  its  radio 
broadcasting  programmes.  Since  the 
last  of  April,  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  Outlook  have  journeyed 
weekly  to  Newark,  where  tlie  broadcast- 
ing plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Company 
is  located,  for  talks  over  the  radio  phone 
on  current  events.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  radio  programmes  are  probably 
heard  by  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  The  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany has  had  reports  from  as  far  west 
as  the  Pacific  coast  and  as  far  south  as 
Cuba  of  the  successful  receipt  of  its  lec- 
tures and  music.  The  Outlook  would 
like  to  know  how  far  its  talks  on  cur- 
rent events  have  carried  and  will  wel- 
come information  from  any  of  Its  sub- 
scribers who  have  heard  the  voices  of 
its  editorial  staff  at  a  distance.  We  pub- 
lish on  this  page  a  picture  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hamlin  Abbott  talking  over  the  radio 
in  the  Westinghouse  broadcasting  room. 

WITH  the  closing  of  the  schools  many 
letters  have  come  to  The  Outlook 
from  teachers,  telling  of  the  help  which 
The  Outlook  has  given  tliem  in  the 
teaching  of  civics  and  current  events. 
We  publish  herewith  a  few  extracts 
from  the  many  letters  which  we  have 
received : 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Tho 
Outlook  about  five  years  ago  when  I 
was  attending  high  school,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  found  the  value  of  The 
Outlook  as  a  current  history  maga- 
zine. This  year  when  I  began  to 
teach  American  history  I  saw  the 
need  of  a  good  current  history  maga- 
zine, and  so  I  examined  .several  lead- 
ing magazines,  but  I  found  that  The 
Outlook  wa.s  best  suited  foi'  my  pur- 
pose.   I  want  to  say  that  tlu;  students 


enjoy  reading  The  Outlook  and  they 
were  anxious  for  the  day  to  come 
when  The  Outlook  came.  I  found 
that  The  Outlook  filled  the  place  I 
expected  and  in  some  cases  it  went 
beyond  what  I  expected  of  it.  I  in- 
tend to  use  The  Outlook  next  yeai- 
and  can  highly  recommend  it  to  any 
one  in  search  of  a  good  current  his- 
tory magazine,  both  as  a  home  maga- 
zine and  a  school  magazine. 

H.  A.  Parker, 
Principal  of  High  School, 
Oran,  Missouri. 

We  have  used  your  magazine  for  a 
great  many  things  during-  the  past 
year  and  shall  continue  to  use  it. 
We  used  it  for  current  history  in  our 
history  classes,  for  current  events 
work  in  English  classes,  for  short 
stories  and  essay  work  in  English 
classes,  and  found  it  exceedingly 
valuable  in  coaching  our  current 
events  team  for  our  annual  current 
events  contest  in  the  Wabash  Valley 
Association.  E.  O.  May, 

Principal  of  High  School, 
Robinson,  Illinois. 

We  have  used  The  Outlook  in*our 
high  school  for  the  last  half  year. 
Teachers  and  students  alike  have 
nothing  but  commendation  for  it. 

P.  O.  Wagner, 
Supei'intendent  of  Schools, 
Oak  Hill.  Ohio. 

I  shall  ask  my  students  to  sub- 
scribe to  The  Outlook  duiing  the 
summer,  for  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  influence  over  them  during  va- 
cation. If  I  were  an  English  instead 
of  a  history  teacher,  I  should  insi.st 
upon  The  Outlook  first.  Personally, 
I  am  glad  to  be  taught  by  an  editorial 
staff  whose  judgment  I  trust  and 
whose  inspiration  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge as  one  of  the  joys  of  my 
teaching. 

Genevieve  Marsh, 
MtKinley  Manual  Trainin,T  School, 
Washington,  P.  C. 


WERY  REMARKABLE 
and  unusual  studies  of 
women  of  varying  types,  as 
affected  by  their  modern  en- 
vironment. 


Brass  A  Novel  of  Marriage 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 

Not  your  type  of  woman,  of 
course,  but  women  of  whom  there 
are  thousands  filling  the  divorce 
courts.    Why  ? 

The  Critics  Say  : 
Tou  n  and  Country  :  "  At  least  it  does  say  sometliiug 
definite  on  an  actual  problem  of  contemporary 
life." 

Phita.  Public  Ledger :  "Never  has  there  hem  pre- 
sented such  a  dispassionate,  keen  and  unsparing 
study  of  the  institution  of  marriage.'" 

Baltimore  Neics :  "  Of  amazing  sweep  and  e\  eu  more 
amazing  power.'' 


Joanna  Godden 

By  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

Author  of  "Tamarisk  Town," 
"  Green  Apple  Harvest,"  etc.,  etc., 
the  ranking  woman  novelist  of 
England.  She  paints  with  won- 
derful insight  a  woman  whose 
opportunity  is  at  war  with  what 
her  world  expects  of  her  sex. 

The  Critics  Hay  : 

Donald  Adums :  "  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  gal- 
lery of  contemporary  fiction  who  is  so  real  to  >is 
as  Joanna  Godden." — Y.  Herald. 

N.  P.  Dan  son  :  "  Slie  is  the  most  vivid,  original  real 
person  tl»at  was  ever  put  into  a  book." — The 
(ilobe,  N.  Y. 

Louise  M.  Field :  "  Joanna  is  one  of  the  memorable 
women  of  fiction,  vivid,  faulty,  human,  real 
through  and  through." — Neto  York  Times. 


Lilia  Ghenoworlh 

By  LEE  WILSON  DODD 

Author  of  that  unusual  picture 
of  a  modern  girl,  "The  Book  of 

S 1 1 
usan. 

The  Critics  Say  : 

II.  L.  Pi'inyhorn  :  "The  portrayal  of  a  heroine  who 
really  has  anything  inside  her  beautiful  head  is 
uncommon  enough.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  pre- 
sent such  a  girl  even  without  tlie  added  touch  of 
lier  genius.  But  Mr.  Dodd  lias  done  it.  The 
result  tempts  to  superlatives." — N.  Y.  Jlrraltt. 

John  Farnir :  "  It  seems  to  me  the  best  novel  of  the 
S[)ring  .  .  .  emotionally  moving  and  technically 
satisfying." 


.\iiutlier  receut  Duttou  novel  is  a  satisfying 
love  story,  old-fasliioned  enough  to  end  hap- 
pily, yet  <iuite  iDoderu. 

Barbara  Justice 

Hy  Di.VNA  P.\  THICK,  iinllior  of  "  The  Wider 
W^ay  "  and  "  Tlie  Islands  of  Desire." 


Ii(jcli.  (it  iiiitj  hookstorf- 

I.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Dr.EsenvOein 
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ramlng  joi* /luthorship 

y^tt^^    HoWioWri1:e,WhaHo  Write,  | 
and  WKeie  lo  sell. 

CuUi\^aVe  your  mmd.  Develop 
yourliforary  gift*. Master  4Ke 
ar\  of  sclf-eSpression.Make 
your  spare  lime  profitable. 
Turn  your  itleas  into  <]o1lai*d. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literar>'  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest  helpful  advice.     Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "p'*y  work."  he 
calls  it.    Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  he»  first  course.    Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  sbjdying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wc  publish  The  Writer't  Library,  13  volum-s;  descriptive 
bwUei  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing  magazine  for  liierary  workers;  sdmple  copy  15  cents  annujl 
subscription  $3.00.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  ofler  j 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Addra^ 

tfic  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  58,  Sprin^l^teld,  Mass. 

CST/aSLiSMEO  teaT  INCORPOR'aTED  1004- 

IHIJHTJHrjHTJaTJBTMTM.TgrBIMT 


ThcPratt  Teachers  Agenc> 

70  Fil'tli  Avenue,  New  York 

Recoiumeiids  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  s(  li  ul 
Advises  pareuts  about  scliouls.  Wui.  O.  Pratt,  BIsr. 


BCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FOK  YOUNG  GIRLS.  College  preparatory  and  811^ 
courses.   French,  the  language  of  the  house.  The  sell" 
planned  to  teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  m 
nature,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  econouj\ 
extras.     Mile.  LE.i  M.  Bouligny,  Bo.\  17,  Warreutun,  \  i 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.   NEW  YORK 

Kegietered  in  New  Tork  State.  oflerB  a  2^  year«'  courae- 
aa  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Uequire 
meuts  one  year  liigii  school  or  its  eimivalent.  Apply  to  tin 
Directress  of  Nurses,  TouUers,  New  York. 

BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  ONAWAY,  CAPE  COD,  MASS. 

Where  your  boy  can  have  a  loyal  time  vuider  personal  direc 
tion  of  trusted  councilors.  Swimming,  fishing,  hiking— all 
outdoor  sports.  Well  cooked  food.  Ownershiivsupervisiou. 
Camp  limit  'M,  ages  lu  to  14.  ,luly-August  8J5U.  Booklet 
 W.  K.  McAllister,  Merchautville.  N.  J. 

CoNNEtTicUT,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berksliiree.  lIKi  mile:- 
New  Vork  City.  Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.  Wrii 
camp  book. 

UOBICRT  C.  TIND.VLE,  31  East  Tlst  St.,  New  Vork  I  iin 


CAMP  NORRIDGEWOCK  FOR  BOYS 

East  Lake,  Oakland,  Maine,  one  of  the  famous  Bel 
Lakes.  Caiioe  trips,  Fishing,  Tenuis,  Baseball,  Swiim 
Football  (caching  and  tutoruig.  Boys  eight  to  eighteen  \ 
Notents.  Modern  Cabins.  Camp  Mother iiiid  graduate  n 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthur  M.  Condon,  Northampton.  ^ 


CHOCORUA.  N.  H. 

A  few  more  bovs,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
will  be  taken  to  complete  a  small  group  for  a  hoiue-camp 
near  Chocorua  Lake. 

ROGER  T.  TWnCHELL,  Milton  A.aiieuiy,  Milton.  Ma^.s. 


  GIRLS'  CAMPS 

CAMP  WEE  T  A  M  O  O 

LAKE  PLEA.SANT,  NEW  LONDON.  N.  H. 
SEVENTH  SEASON 

For  booklet  address 
MISS  FLORENCE  E.  GRISWOLD,  313  Hope  ill .  Providcnct,  R.  I. 


EAGLE'S  NEST  CAMP  for  Girls 

WayneMville,  North  t"iiri>Iiua 

Invites  inqiiirv  from  parents  who  are  seeking  the  highest 
excoUeuco  in  caiup  oiumitunity.    Booklet  upon  loquesl. 

(ijll  E.  411th  St.,  Savaiiiiali.  <■  ' 
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lN  admiral-PR liMiEK  with 

AMI-MILITARISTIC  TULICIES 

FUKTHEIv  (le\ olopiiuMits  ill  tlic  po- 
lilical  silualioii  iii  Jaj)au  confirm 
tlie  iniprcHsidii  made  l)y  tlic  earlier 
;'"rts  liiat  tlie  Japane.se  (!o\  (-rnnient  in 
I  "Uimitieil  to  b'jtli  domestic  anrl  foreign 
I   licies  of  a  progressi\  e  character. 

orhaps  American  readers  of  tlie  news- 
I'iper  despatches  from  Japan  may,  at 
first.  recei\c  the  impression  that  the 
Japanese  Government  is  reverting  to  the 
control  of  the  militarists  because  the 
new  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  who  sue 
ceeds  Mr.  Takahashi,  is  an  Admiral  and 
a  Baron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however. 
Admiral  Baron  Kato,  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet,  is  a  man 
of  liberal  mind.  He  was  a  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Hara,  Mr.  Takahashi's  predeces- 
sor, who  quietly  brought  about  a  great 
change  in  the  Government  of  Japan  by 
establishing  more  than  one  democratic 
precedent.  As  we  said  last  week,  Mr. 
Hara  was  virtually  the  tirst  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  to  substitute  for  military 
control  of  Japanese  foreign  policies  and 
even  domestic  matters  the  precedent  of 
party  control.  In  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose, he  sent  Admiral  Baron  Kato  to 
Washington  as  head  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  and  assumed  the  naval  port- 
folio himself;  and  in  that  he  had  Admi- 
ral Baron  Kato's  co-operation.  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  upon  his  return  after  Mr. 
Hara's  death,  resumed  the  naval  port- 
folio, which  (in  spite  of  the  Constitution- 
al provision  that  ministries  of  the  navy 
and  army  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
bfflcers  of  the  respective  services)  had 
{keen  held  for  the  first  time  in  civilian 
hands,  first  by  Mr.  Hara,  and  then  by  Mr. 
Takahashi.  The  fact  that  Admiral  Baron 
Kato  is  now  Prime  Minister  does  not  in- 
dicate a  return  toward  militarism,  but 
may,  on  the  contrary,  result  in  further 
progress  toward  genuine  party  control 
and  more  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  Seiyukai  party,  with  which  Ad- 
miral Baron  Kato  is  virtually  identified, 
faces  a  general  election  in  May  of  ne.xt 
year.  In  order  to  maintain  its  power  it 
recognizes  that  it  must  keep  up  with 
the  developments  of  the  democratic  feel- 
ing in  Japan,  and  must  therefore  pro- 
mote measures  of  reform.  The  leaders 
}f  that  party  have  watched  with  interest 
the  result  of  Admiral  Baron  Kato's 
labors  at  the  Washington  Armament 
IJonference  and  have  observed  the  recep- 
ion  which  he  got  upon  his  return  to 
Japan.    At  first  the  Japanese  people  felt 
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that  the  Jai)ancse  (U'lcgat(-s  liad  .sacri- 
(Kcd  too  niiicli,  and  jiublic  opinion 
showed  itself  in  the  cool  rce'ciition  given 
to  Prince  Tokugawa,  who  was  the  first 
i>t'  the  Japanese  delegates  lo  return. 
CJradually,  liowexer,  the  real  purpose 
and  spirit  of  that  Conference  became 
known,  and  \\  lien  Admiral  Baron  Kato 
returned  he  persuaded  the  people  of 
Japan  that  the  nation  had  not  been  sacri- 
ficed, but,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  a 
great  gain  through  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  friendship  wliicli  had  been 
developed  by  the  mutual  na\'il  sacrifices 
voluntarily  made  at  Washington  by  the 
nations  there  represented.  Though  there 
are  strong  opponents  of  Admiral  Baron 
Kato,  he  has  the  support,  not  only  of 
his  party,  but  of  a  preponderant  opinion 
of  the  people.  The  Seiyukai  party,  nat- 
urally cautious  with  the  forthcoming 
election  in  prospect,  has  chosen  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  not  primarily  because  he  is 
a  naval  man,  but  because  he  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  party's  programme  in  favor 
of  representative  government,  and  be- 
cause of  his  popularity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  Premier 
will  adopt  the  ratification  and  carrying 
out  of  the  Washington  treaties  and  will 
cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  for  military  purposes. 

Among  those  wlio  have  left  the  Cab- 
inet are  Nakabaslii,  Motoda,  Yanianioto, 
and  Noda,  who  are  all  elderly  and  more 
conservative  men.  Their  places  in  the 
Ministries  of  Education,  Railway  Trans- 
portation, Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
and  Communications,  respectively,  have 
been  taken  by  Kamada  (President  of 
J\eio  University),  Oki  (who  was  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  former  Cabinet),  Arai, 
and  Maeda  (a  young  radical  peer). 

Admiral  Baron  Kato,  besides  being 
Premier,  is  Minister  of  Marine  (that  is, 
of  the  navy) ;  Viscount  Uchida  is  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  (as  he  was  under 
the  Hara  and  Takaha.shi  Governments) ; 
Mizuno  is  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  (a 
proved,  able  man,  formerly  vice-Governor 
of  Korea);  Ichiki  (a  leading  Kenseikai 
man  in  the  House  of  Peers)  is  Minister 
of  Finance;  Yamanashi  (a  general)  is 
Minister  of  War;  and  Okano  (recently 
President  of  Chuo  University)  is  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 

Not  all  the  members  of  this  Cabinet 
are  members  of  the  Seiyukai,  for  some 
are  non-Seiyukai  men  from  the  House  of 
Peers;  but  the  Cabinet  has  the  support 
of  the  Seiyukai  party,  which  has  a  large 
majority  in  the  Japanese  Diet.  The 
majority  of  this  Cabinet  arc  members 


of  the  House  of  Peers,  which  is  not  a 
iiicroly  aristocratic  body  like  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  but  is  in  some  respects 
more  radical  than  the  Diet.  It  thus 
happens  paradoxically  tiiat  a  Cabinet 
composed  chiefly  of  Peers  represents  a 
step  in  the  development  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  Japan;-  that  a  Cabinet  consti- 
tuting what  is  virtually  a  coalition  Gov- 
ernment represents  a  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  responsible  party  system; 
and  that  a  Cabinet  under  the  Premier- 
ship of  a  member  of  the  military  class 
represents  a  step  in  the  development  of 
civilian  control. 

ADAMANT— FRENCH  AND 
AMERICAN  STYLE 

AciKoup  of  bankers,  forming  an  inter- 
national committee  of  which  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan  is  a  member,  considered  in 
Paris  the  floating  of  a  loan  to  Germany. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  loan  would  be  to 
enable  Germany-  to  pay  the  amounts  due 
from  her  in  reparation  of  the  wanton 
damage  which  she  did  during  the  war. 

Under  the  treaty  which  Germany 
signed  at  Versailles,  she  is  obliged  to 
pay  ill  accordance  with  terms  arranged 
by  the  Reparations  Commission.  When 
the  bankers  examined  the  situation,  they 
found  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
recommend  a  loan  to  Germany  except  on 
terms  which  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
reparations  demanded  from  Germany.  If 
Germany  were  willing  to  pay  the  repara- 
tions demanded  of  her,  the  situation 
would  be  different;  but  Germany  is  un- 
willing. From  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  would  like  to  float  a  loan,  the  alter- 
native seems,  therefore,  further  reduction 
in  the  demands  upon  Germany.  The  Repa- 
rations Commission  were  willing  to  give 
the  bankers  the  liberty  to  set  their  own 
terms — that  is,  all  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission were  willing  except  the  repre- 
sentative of  France.  This  perhaps  is 
human  nature,  as  France  was  the  chief 
sufferer  from  the  war.  We  are  all  per- 
haps more  ready  than  we  ought  to  be  to 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against — our 
neiglibors. 

France  probably  would  be  willing  to 
release  Germany  from  some  of  the  dam- 
ages she  should  pay  if  France  in  turn 
could  be  released  from  some  of  the  ob- 
ligations which  she  incurred  in  driving 
back  the  German  bandits.  Her  principal 
debt  is  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  would  be  glad  to 
release  France  from  her  debt,  but  she 
in  turn  owes  something  to  the  Lfnited 
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States,  and  firsts  wishes  to  be  relieved 
herself.    But  the  United  States  is  ada- 
i|,  mant.   Not  without  reason.   Why  should 

Americans  forego  billions  of  dollars  be- 
cause the  European  nations  find  it  in- 
convenient to  pay  their  notes?  Didn't 
America  do  her  share  in  the  war  as  it 
was?  What  seems  odd,  however,  is  that 
Americans,  while  remaining  adamant 
themselves,  are  criticising  the  French 
for  being  adamant.  Those  Americans 
it  who  are  anxious  to  see  Germany  released 

!{  from  paying   damages  for  the  conse- 

f  quences  of  her  crimes,  on  the  ground 

perhaps  that  she  was  criminally  insane, 
ought  to  be  willing  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  own  pockets,  and  not  expect  France 
to  do  all  the  renouncing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  France  and  America  have 
done  enough  renouncing  on  Germany's 
account. 

!  TURKISH  ATROCITIES 

Whi;n  that  delightful  pilgrim-  from 
England,  Lady  Astor,  returned 
home,  she  is  reported  to  have  said,  on 
embarking  at  the  pier  in  New  York,  that 
the  American  Government  had  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  join  in  official  investigation  of 
Turkish  atrocities  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
she  regretted  as  an  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
humane  co-operation  among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Lady  Aster's  native 
American  sense  of  humor  is  so  refresh- 
ing that  she  will  not  resent,  we  are  sure, 
I  being  reminded  of  the  trenchant  saying 

of  another  native  American  humorist: 
"It  is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than 
to  know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so!" 
For  Lady  Astor  was  wrong.  The  United 
States  is  going  to  co-operate  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  the  pro- 
posed investigation. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  reported  the  invi- 
tation of  Great  Britain  and  expressed 
tiie  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
participate  in  the  investigation,  even  if 
it  could  not  commit  itself  to  any  forcible 
action  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruelties  and 
massacres  which  the  Armenians  are  suf- 
fering from  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
I  Secretary  Hughes  has  now  issued  an 

official  statement  announcing,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  shows,  that  this  is  the 

I course  which  our  Government  is  pre- 
j)are(l  to  pursue: 

Th(^  .situation  of  the  Christian  mi- 
norities in  Turkey  hns  onlislod  to  a 
marked  fletjr<?c  the  synipnt hii'.s  of  the 
Aniei-icaii  people  and  it  l.;is  h(!en 
noted  with  fleep  concern  th;tl  the 
work  of  benevolent  and  educational 
institution.s  in  Turkey  has  steadily 
i  been  hanipci-ed,  that  the  rights  which 

American  citizens  have  Ions  enjoyed 
■  in  Tui'key  in  common  with  the  na- 

I  tionals  of  other  Powers  have  often 

been   disregarded  and   the  in-operly 
litrlits  and  intei-esis  of  Americans  and 
V  otlnr  l'<irci;;n<'rs  placed   in  jeopardy. 


In  view  of  the  livmianitarian  con- 
siderations wliich  are  involved  and  of 
the  desire  of  this  Government  to  have 
adequate  information  through  a  thoi- 
ough  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in 
Anatolia,  in  order  that  this  Govern- 
ment may  determine  its  future  policy 
in  relation  to  the  authorities  con- 
cerned, the  President  is  prepared  to 
designate  an  officer  or  officers  to  take 
part  in  the  proposed  inquiry. 

In  informing  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  foregoing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  proposed  action  is  limited  in 
scope  to  an  inquiry  to  obtain  accurate 
data  as  to  the  situation  in  AnatoUa 
for  the  information  of  the  Govern- 
ments participating  therein,  and  has 
stated  that  this  Government  assumes 
no  further  obligation  and  enters  into 
no  commitment. 

In  order  that  the  investigation  may 
be  thoroughly  unpartisan  the  State  De- 
partment has  suggested  that  the  inquiry 
be  extended  to  those  districts  under 
Greek  control  as  well  as  to  territory 
dominated  by  the  Turks. 

We  welcome  this  official  decision 
voiced  by  Secretary  Hughes  (the  first  of 
its  kind,  we  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States)  for  two  reasons.  It  will 
give  the  world  the  actual  facts,  backed 
by  the  word  and  authority  of  four  great 
civilized  Governments — France,  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  another  proof  that  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  do 
not  wisli  to  remain  aloof  from  a  humane 
participation  in  world  problems.  A 
League  of  Human  Help  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  hard  and  fast,  leg- 
islative, political,  military  League  of 
Nations. 

NEW  THREATS  OF 
RAILWAY  STRIKES 

SOMETHING  like  a  million  men  are  em- 
ployed in  those  divisions  of  railway 
work  which  have  to  do  with  tlie  main- 
tenance of  way  and  with  shop  work. 
These  men  have  been  asked  by  their 
organization  committees  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  a  strike  after  July  1,  in  re- 
sistance to  the  recent  order  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Board  for  a  reduction  of 
wages  in  these  departments.  The  fe- 
sults  of  the  ballot  have  not  been  an- 
nounced as  we  write.  Even  if  the  men 
\o\c  in  fa\or  of  a  strike,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  strike  will  take  place,  any 
more  than  after  the  last  threat  of  an 
extended  railway  strike. 

This  question  of  railway  wages  is 
part  of  the  very  large  problem  of  the 
reduction  of  labor  wages  to  meet  the 
demand  for  lower  prices  of  goods  and 
lower  freights.  The  Railway  Labor 
Board  is  in  this  industry  the  expert  body 
acting  for  the  public  and  the  Government 
to  determine  just  such  ((ueslions.  Public 


opinion,  therefore,  will  .  accept  the 
Board's  decision  that  such  reductions  as 
are  now  ordered  are  necessary  unless  a 
clear  case  of  error  or  injustice  is  estab- 
lished. 

On  their  part,  the  workers  assert  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  reduced 
in  any  such  measure  as  to  compensate 
for  the  proposed  reduction.  For  instance, 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  workers  says  that  the  slash 
in  pay  for  their  men  is  a  little  over  13 
per  cent,  while  the  workers'  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  not  declined  more  than  3  per 
cent;  but  the  last  figure  is  certainly  not 
consonant  with  most  economic  statistics. 
Probably,  however,  the  real  opposition  to 
this  reduction  comes,  first,  from  the  gen- 
eral reluctance  of  any  workers  to  receive 
less  pay;  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  those 
now  subject  to  reduction  are  the  lowest- 
paid  classes  of  railway  workers,  because 
their  labor  is  less  skilled  than  that  of 
the  engineers,  conductors,  and  others. 
Moreover,  the  men  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  way,  and  in  less  degree 
those  working  in  the  shops,  are  difficult 
to  organize,  because  their  places  can  be 
comparatively  easily  filled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  two  unions  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  organization.  Every 
one  will  remember  when,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  the  lowest-paid  men  used  to 
complain  that  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  Fed- 
eration leaders  always  said  in  effect,  "If 
you  want  better  pay,  organize."  -  Now 
they  have  organized;  but  it  is  an  open' 
question  whether  the  great  Brotherhoods 
of  the  more  skilled  employees  will  sus- 
tain them  in  their  resistance. 

Railway  officials  are  reported  in  the 
press  to  characterize  the  threatened 
strike  as  pure  bluff.  A  statement  signed 
by  several  railway  presidents  says,  "Men 
in  the  railroad  service  work  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  in  outside 
shops  and  industries,  and  no  other  men 
doing  the  same  class  of  work  have  better 
homes  or  surroundings."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaders  of  the  men  state  that 
the  new  rates  proposed  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  allow  a  man  to  live  decently 
and  support  a  family.  The  new  schedule 
would  give  a  maintenance-of-way  man 
from  ?11.04  to  $16.80  for  six  days'  work 
of  eight  hours  each;  while  the  shop 
workers  would  receive  from  .1!25.92  to 
ifoo.eO  for  tiie  same  number  of  days  and 
hours;  in^both  cases  the  pay  would  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
work  done. 

WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  OF 
HENRY  FORD'S  GREAT-GRANDSON? 

WHicN  Henry  Ford  offered  to  take 
over  the  vast  water  power  and 
nitrate  manufacturing  project  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  agreeing  to  produce, 
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p.  and  A.  I'hotos 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  FORD  MUSCLE  SHOALS  OFFER 

Left  to  I'ight :    J.  W.  Worthinston,  Washington  representative  for  Henry  Ford;  W.  li.  Mayo, 
Ford's  chief  engineer;  Congressman  Wright,  of  Georgia:  Congressman  Morin,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Congressman  Miller,  of  Washington;   Chief  Clerk  of   the  sessions    (standing);  Congressman 
Fisher,  of  Tennessee;  Congressman  Crago,  of  Pennsylvania 

generation,  but  to  future  generations. 
Tliey  are  the  heritage  which  we  of  to- 
day hold  in  trust  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  They  are  not  to 
be  tied  up  and  kept  from  use,  neither 
are  they  to  be  squandered  or  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  the  Nation's  control. 
Water  power  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  resources.  More  and  more  it 
will  do  the  work  of  the  world.  In  its 
discretion,  the  present  generation  can 
and  ought  to  exercise  the  right  of  leas- 
ing water  power  to  those  who  can  devel- 
op it-  and  use  it  for  the  public  benefit 
at  a  price  which  will  seem  fair  both  to 
the  user  and  to  the  public.  But  the 
lease  of  such  power  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  the  life  of  the  generation  that 
makes  the  lease.  At  the  outside,  the 
period  of  such  leases  should  not  exceed 
fifty  years.  Indeed,  such  a  period  allows 
some  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  succeeding  generation. \The  present 
generation  knows  and  trusts  Henry 
Ford;  but  what  does  the  present  genera- 
tion know  about  Henry  Ford's  great- 
grandson?  ^Or  the  great-grandsons  of 
Henry  Ford's  partners?  Or  the  great- 
grandsons  of  Henry  Ford's  successors? 
What  do  we  of  to-day  know  about  what 
our  great-grandsons  will  think  of  Henry 
Ford's  great-grandsons?  No  one,  not 
even  Henry  Ford,  should  havt  the  right 
to  determine  the  disposal  of  that  vast 
water  power  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come. 

STILL  LOOKING  FOR  THAT 
IMAGINARY  RABBIT 

Tjii;  Bonus  Bill  has  been  formally 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  it  has 
brougiit  forth  renewed  assurances  from 
the  President  that  a  Bonus  Bill  whicli 
does  not  provide  for  raising  the  funds 
necessary  to  make  the  payments  called 
for  does  not  satisfy  him. 

The  Senate  Committee  which  intro- 
duced the  bill  seems  still  to  be  hypno- 
tized with  the  hope  that  it  can  draw 
rabbits  from  its  hat  without  first  provid- 
ing for  tlie  insertion  of  tiie  rabbits.  The 
President  is  emphatically  right  in  adiier- 
ing  to  his  o|)inion  that  imaginary  rabbits 
will  ncillirr  scivo  to  pay  political  debts 


sell,  and  distribute  commercial  fertilizers 
in  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  farmers  of  the  country  showed  un- 
mistakably that  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  Mr.  Ford's  plan.  They 
believe  that  the  man  who  built  the  fliv- 
ver at  such  a  price  tliat  almost  any 
farmer  can  own  one,  the  man  who  built 
the  small  tractor  which  solved  for 
thousands  of  farmers  the  question  of 
power  on  the  farm,  the  man  who  has 
taken  over  a  railway  and  made  it  profit- 
able at  reduced  rates,  is  the  man  to  pro- 
vide them  with  fertilizer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
in  this  country  trust  Henry  Ford. 

It  is  in  response  undoubtedly  to  this 
powerful  public  opinion  that  the  Mil- 
itary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  virtually  recom.mended  to 
the  House  the  adoption,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  of  Mr.  Ford's  offer. 

On  the  technical  matters  involved  the 
public  is  not  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion. Whether  commercial  fertilizers  can 
be  produced  at  Muscle  Shoals  under  con- 
ditions that  will  bring  about  appreciable 
reduction  to  ihe  cost  of  farming,  whether 
the  enormous  power  f;;enerated  at  Muscle 
Shoals  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  to 
the  be.st  advantage  or  whether  it  should 
be  employed  in  other  ways,  whether  the 
price  which  Mr.  Ford  offers  to  pay  is 
adequate  for  the  property  which  he  ac- 
quires— all  these  questions  and  others 
like  them  can  be  answered  properly  only 
by  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  facts  and  are  equipped  with  the 
technical  knowledge  to  understand  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  question  which  is 
involved  in  this  offer  that  is  distinctly 
within  the  competence  of  the  public  to 
decide. 

According  to  Mr.  Ford's  offer,  this 
enormous  water  power  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Fold  and  his  successors  for 
a  hundred  years.  If  this  is  done,  a  grave 
exception  will  be  made  to  the  policy 
which  after  long  debate  has  become,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  become,  tiie  settled 
policy  of  the  National  Government.  The 
Nation's  I'csonrces  belong  to  the  Nation. 
They  Ix-lout',  not  merely  to  the  present 


nor  be  of  any  value  to  the  veterans  of 
the  war. 

The  Congressmen  who  hope  to  secure 
re-election  on  the  basis  of  their  present 
bonus  efforts  should  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  more  disappointing 
to  be  paid  with  a  bogus  check  than  not 
to  be  paid  at  all. 

JU.STICE  FOR  PERIODICALS 

Wi;  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  combined  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  publishers  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals  to 
secure  a  partial  reduction  in  the  oppres- 
sive war  rates  involved  in  ihe  present 
zone  postage  on  second-class  mail  matter. 
A  bill  to  accomplish  this  has  now  been 
introduced  into  the  House  by  Represen- 
tative Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, and  presumably  will  come  up  for 
action  soon. 

What  is  asked  for  is  a  simple  act  of 
justice  and  equity.  Under  jtiie  war  leg- 
islation of  1917,  the  zone  plan,  as  such, 
bore  unevenly  and  unfairly  upon  period- 
icals which  aim  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion and  good  reading  matter  all  over 
the  country.  The  rates  imposed,  apart 
from  the  zone  inequity,  were  so  high  as 
to  handicap  the  basic  idea  of  second- 
class  rates.  That  idea  always  has  been 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  more  than  mere  commerce  in 
the  issue  and  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  magazines;  that  it  is  a  function  of 
government  to  help  the  common  people 
everywhere  to  get  in  this  way  education, 
information,  and  even  entertainment. 
An  effort  was  made  to  soften  the  blow 
by  dividing  the  total  increase  and  rais- 
ing the  rates  once  every  year  for  four 
years.  The  highest  rate  was  reached  some 
time  ago  and  is  now  continuing.  The  pro- 
posal now  is  to  retain  the  zone  system, 
but  to  reduce  the  rates  from  the  present 
highest  level,  which  went  into  effect  July 
1,  1921,  to  the  second  advance  in  rates, 
which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1919. 

In  introducing  this  bill  Congressman 
Kelly  pointed  out  that  the  rates  asked 
for  would  still  give  the  Government  175 
per  cent  more  than  the  pre-war  rates 
and  would  not  relieve  the  publishing 
industry  of  one  cent  of  the  other  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  it  in  common  with  other 
indust  ries. 

Tlie  present  second-class  rates  are  no 
less  than  325  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  It  is  stated  that 
every  other  special  war  tax  included  in 
tiie  War  Revenue  Act  of  1917  has  been 
modified  or  repealed.  The  war-time  in- 
creases on  second-class  matter  alone  of 

I  hat  war  legislation  remain  unchanged. 

II  is  as.serted  on  statistical  proof  that 
lliese  increases  have  driven  millions  of 
pounds  of  .second-cla.ss  matter  from  the 
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mail  into  private  chanels  of  distribu- 
tion. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
action  proposed  should  have  the  support 
of  the  public  at  large,  for  the  public  is 
most  clearly  and  positively  an  interested 
party. 

A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  CLIMBING 

A RECENT  despatcli  from  General  Bruce, 
in  command  of  the  party  that  is 
attacking  Mount  Everest  in  the  Him- 
alayas, states  that  three  members  of  the 
Everest  expedition — Mallory,  Somerville, 
and  Norton — on  May  21  reached  an  alti- 
tude of  26,800  feet,  the  highest  attained 
on  the  earth's  surface  by  man,  and  just 
2,200  feet  below  the  summit.  English 
papers  state  that  this  feat  was  accomp- 
lished without  the  aid  of  oxygen,  and 
the  London  "Times"  comments,  "The 
prospect  of  reaching  the  summit  seems 
now  much  less  a  forlorn  hope  than  it 
did."  The  record  may  be  compared  with 
the  airplane  altitude  record,  40,.')00  feet. 

The  attack  on  the  highest  mountain 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  to  be  pushed 
by  a  series  of  efforts,  in  each  of  whicli 
the  object  is  to  make  some  gain,  estab- 
lish a  shelter,  leave  stores,  and  recon- 
noiter  the  remaining  ground.  The  plan 
lias  a  likeness  to  the  attempts  to  reach 
the  North  Pole;  successive  parties  will 
be  pushed  on.  and,  sooner  or  later,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  chance  for  the  final  dash 
may  open.  The  chief  obstacle  has  been 
regarded  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing; 
experts  have  .said  that  oxygen  (carried, 
of  course,  in  small  portable  tanks) 
should  be  used  above  22,000  feet;  yet  the 
three  men  named  .seem  to  have  gone 


without  it  up  to  26,800.  It  has  been 
thought  probable  that  the  last  dash 
might  well  be  made  by  one  man  strong 
enough  to  carry  three  or  four  bottles  of 
oxygen,  enough  to  last  him  for  perhaps 
1,000  feet  and  back  to  a  camp  advanced 
that  distance  from  the  top. 

The  utilitarian  may  ask  what  thing  of 
value  will  be  attained  by  the  conquest  of 
Mount  Everest.  The  answor  is  that 
there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  man 
that  urges  him  to  attain  the  all  but  un- 
attainable, and  that  it  is  this,  more  than 
personal  gain  and  ambition  or  specitic 
immediate  results,  that  animates  dis- 
coverers, pioneers,  and  inventors. 

COME  ONE,  COME  ALL 

Two  years  ago,  when  Resolute  and 
Shamrock  IV  retired  to  a  safe 
anchorage  in  the  face  of  a  twenty-five- 
mile  breeze,  sarcastic  seamen  suggested 
hat  the  next  Anglo-American  yacht  races 
sshould  be  sailed  with  toy  boats  on  the 
lake  in  Central  Park.  These  critics  of 
our  modern  racing  machines  were  more 
prophetic  than  they  knew.  An  Anglo- 
American  race  has  just  been  sailed  be- 
tween model  yachts,  though  the  contest- 
ants chose  Long  Island  Sound  for  their 
regatta  rather  than  the  safer  seclusion 
of  metropolitan  waterways. 

Apparently  English  model  yachtsmen 
are  to  have  no  better  fortune  on  this 
side  of  the  water  than  those  who  have 
sought  to  carry  America's  cup  back  to 
the  British  Isles.  The  British  champion 
Endeavor  was  defeated  by  the  American 
defender  Polka  Dot  in  three  straight 
races. 

These  model  yachts  are  by  no  means 


the  toys  which  they  may  appear  to  some 
to  be.  They  are  constructed  with  amaz- 
ing skill  and  with  all  the  minute  regard 
for  details  of  displacement,  wetted  sur- 
face, and  sail  area  which  animates  the 
minds  of  designers  of  practicable  ves- 
sels. Victory  depends  both  upon  their 
design  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
are  handled.  Tlie  miniature  yachts  must 
in  their  contest  obey  all  the  rules  of  the 
road  which  govern  their  larger  sisters  of 
the  sea. 

In  several  cities  and  towns  there  are 
enthusiastic  clubs  of  model  yachtsmen, 
the  members  of  which  build  their  yachts 
entire  or  buy  the  material  for  them  in 
various  degrees  of  completeness.  The 
sport  is  an  entrancing  one  and  richly 
deserves  a  greater  popularity  and  a  fur- 
ther development. 


GUARD  THE  EN- 
TRANCE,  BUT  LEAVE 
THE  EXIT  OPEN 

LAST  week  we  printed  special  cor- 
respondence from  Washington  by 
Newton  Fuessle  describing  the  re- 
volt of  responsible  officials,  with  high 
standards  of  executive  efficiency,  against 
the  system  which  keeps  inefficient  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  in  place  and 
interferes  with  the  work  of  efficient  em- 
ployees. It  is  not  merely  the  spoilsman 
who  finds  fault  with  the  present  opera- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service.  Of  course 
a  party  manager  who  wants  to  get  places 
for  party  workers  objects  very  strongly 
to  any  regulations  which  keep  those 
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places  filled  with  people  who  have  done 
no  party  service.  His  objections  to  Civil 
Service  regulations  may  be  properly 
ignored.  Indeed,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  in  his  autobiography,  "Patronage 
does  not  really  help  a  party.  It  helps 
the  bosses  to  get  control  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  party,  .  .  .  but  it  does  not 
lielp  the  party."  The  public  service  is 
not  maintained  for  the  sake  of  reward- 
ing party  workers.  Cleveland's  famous 
saying  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust 
has  become  a  doctrine  too  widely  ac- 
cepted for  the  spoilsman  to  nullify.  The 
spoilsman  can  have  no  hope  of  weak- 
ening the  widespread  belief  in  that 
truth.  What  constitutes  the  evil  against 
which  high-minded  officials  protest  is 
that  the  subordinate  places  are  so  hedged 
about  with  restrictions  that  not  only  is 
it  impossible  to  get  party  hacks  into 
them  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  get 
indifferent  workers  out  of  them.  And 
what  is  even  a  worse  evil,  it  is  impossible 
to  transfer  work  from  overworked  clerks 
to  clerks  that  are  idle. 

The  defect  of  the  Civil  Service  system, 
devised  for  the  public  good,  is  thus  two- 
fold, and  the  remedy  must  be  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  provision  should  be 
made  by  law  which  will  enable  temporary 
transfers  of  subordinates  from  one  de- 
partment, or  bureau,  or  office  to  another, 
so  that  when  a  special  rush  of  work 
comes  in  one  place  it  may  be  met  by 
supplying  from  elsewhere  so}ne  kind  of 
reserve.  In  the  second  place,  while 
maintaining  all  the  safeguards  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  competent  worker  for 
every  position,  the  law  should  give  the 
greatest  freedom  to  those  in  authority  to 
dismiss  from  any  p  ice  a  worker  whose 
work  for  any  reason  is,  to  that  respon- 
sible official,  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no 
reason  why  public  office  should  be  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  inefficient  or  the 
indolent.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
subordinate  in  a  public  position  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  office  if  in- 
capable of  co-operating  witli  those  in 
authority.  Rules  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment to  office  may  be  too  rigid.  In 
some  cases  the  mechanical  requirement 
that  the  person  who  stands  highest  in 
passing  an  examination  should  be  ap- 
pointed works  badly.  Tlie  appointing 
power  should  have  some  clioice  among 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  eli- 
gible. Tlie  important  thing,  liowever,  is 
that  the  official  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  department  or  bureau  .should, 
after  giving  in  writing  tlie  reasons  for 
his  action,  be  free  to  discharge  tho.se 
who  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  incom- 
petent or  shirk  their  work.  The  abuses 
that  may  arise  under  the  e.\ercise  of 
such  liberty  are  not  as  great,  as  the 
abuses  that  have  grown  up  under  a  hard 


and  fast  system  that  keeps  laggard  or 
incompetent  workers  in  places  where 
they  are  supposed  to  serve  the  public. 
At  present,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
prove  against  a  subordinate  misconduct 
amounting  to  a  misdemeanor  in  order 
to  secure  removal.  No  private  organiza- 
tion could  carry  on  its  business  on  a 
basis  like  that.  A  Government  clerk 
ought  to  have  some  other  qualifications 
for  remaining  in  office  than  merely  in- 
nocence of  crime.  There  should  be  a 
new  reform  in  the  Civil  Service — 
a  reform  in  the  direction  of  com- 
petent and  economic  work.  The  public 
not  only  has  the  right  to  make  sure  by 
law  that  its  servants  are  not  employed 
for  political  purposes,  but  it  also  has  the 
right  to  make  .sure  that  its  servants 
really  serve. 

WHY  THE  PRESIDENT 
IS  WATCHED 

UPON  every  President  bears  the 
pressure  of  party  factions.  The 
factions  do  not  need  to  be  in  open 
warfare.  They  do  not  even  need  to  real- 
ize their  own  existence  to  make  this  pres- 
sure a  fact.  When  the  President  is  a 
dominating  personality,  his  power  of 
selection  may  be  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure of  the  various  groups  surrounding 
him.  When  a  President  is  a  team-worker, 
a  man  who  subordinates  his  own  person- 
ality to  the  power  of  his  Administration 
as  a  whole,  the  question  of  factional  in- 
fluence becomes  of  increasing  interest  to 
the  country  at  large. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  upon  team- 
workers  that  the  Nation  must  depend 
for  carrying  on  its  Government.  It  is 
therefore  no  disparagement  of  this  type 
of  mind  to  say  that  the  country  should 
concern  itself  with  the  influence  of  the 
men  who  surround  the  team-worker  in 
public  office. 

The  Taft  Administration  was  wrecked 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Old  Guard 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle 
for  personal  contact  with  the  President. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  same 
struggle  is  under  way  for  the  ear  of 
President  Harding.  The  warring  ele- 
ments are  present  in  his  own  Cabinet; 
on  the  one  side  represented  by  such  men 
as  Hoover,  Hughes,  and  Mellon;  on  the 
other  side  by  such  men  as  Daugherty 
and  Fall.  The  recent  Republican  pri- 
maries— in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Iowa — are  indication  enough  as  to  the 
direction  to  which  the  country  hopes  the 
President  will  turn.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  record  of  1912  and  1916,  we  should 
say  that  the  warning  was  clear  enough 
for  even  an  Old  Guard  politician  to 
understand;  hut  there  are  some  who 
never  learn. 


THE  BAD  OLD  DAYS 

THE  pessimists  who  forever  lament 
the  good  old  days  rarely  stop  "to 
make  comparisons.  Was  civic  vir- 
tue, for  instance,  finer  or  civic  corrup- 
tion less  offensive  in  New  York  City  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  than  it  is  to-day'.' 
A  vivid  reminder  of  just  what  kind  of 
people  were  governing  the  metropolis  in 
1890  cropped  up  the  other  day  in  an 
article  about  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin's  journal- 
istic fight  against  Tammany.  Tweed  and 
his  gang  were  gone;  Croker  was  Boss. 
(Mr.  Godkin,  if  he  were  living  to-day, 
would  lift  eyebrows  at  some  of  the 
eulogies  of  Croker's  honesty  that  fol- 
lowed his  death.)  There  was  talk  of  a 
New  Tammany,  to  be  clean  and  virtuous. 
Hugh  Grant  was  Mayor,  and  "Harper's 
Weekly,"  which  had  helped  drive  Tweed 
to  jail,  called  Grant  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal honesty  and  trustworthiness.  But 
Godkin  didn't  believe  in  a  virtuous  Tam- 
many. He  wrote:  "The  society  is  simply 
an  organization  of  clever  adventurers, 
most  of  them  in  some  degree  criminal, 
for  the  control  of  the  ignorant  and-  vic- 
ious vote  of  the  city  is  an  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  taxpayers."  A  sweep- 
ing indictment,  this! 

To  prove  his  accusation  Godkin  pub- 
lished nine  newspaper  columns  of  biog- 
raphy about  Tammany  leaders;  here  is 
his  statistical  summary  of  its  executive 
committee: 

Professional  politicians,  27 ;  con- 
victed murderer,  1 ;  acquitted  of  mur- 
der, 1 ;  convicted  of  felonious  assault, 
1;  professional  gamblers,  4;  former 
dive-keepers,  5;  liquor  dealers,  4; 
former  liquor  dealers,  5 ;  sons  of  liquor 
dealers,3;  former  pugilists,  3;  former 
toughs,  4;  members  of  Tweed  gang. 
6;  office-holders,  17. 

Of  the  Tammany  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization (which  numbered  1,070) 
Godkin  asserted  that  161  were  rum- 
sellers,  133  were  criminal  rum-sellers 
(that  is,  they  kept  open  on  Sunday  and 
after  hours),  and  235  were  without  oc- 
cupation or  not  listed  in  the  city  direc- 
tory— and  Godkin  pointed  out  jthat  pro- 
fessional gamblers  were  usually  without 
assigned  occupation. 

One  would  expect  that  dire  penalties 
would  have  followed  such  an  onslaught, 
for  names  were  freely  given,  but  while 
libel  suits  were  brought  they  were  not 
pressed.  The  uproar  was  great,  the  re- 
sult was  nil.  Godkin,  says  Mr.  Allan 
Nevins,  who  wrote  the  article  from 
which  we  quote,  compared  the  inquiry 
with  the  introduction  of  a  ferret  into  a 
cellar.  You  knew  the  rats  were  there, 
but  until  the  ferret  appeared  you  did 
not  know  where.  "When  they  become 
aware  of  his  presence,  out  they  scuttle, 
from  the  coal  hole,  the  ash-barrel,  the 
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garbage  can,  the  woodpile,  brown  and 
black,  big  and  little,  squealing  and  show- 
ing their  teeth."  The  three  things  a 
Tammany  leader  most  dreaded,  Godkin 
said,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  repul- 


siveness — biography,  honest  industry, 
and  the  penitentiary. 

We  are  not  particularly  proud  of  our 
Tammany-governed  New  York  of  to-day, 
but  when  we  look  back  to  1890  and  re- 


RUSSIA  AT  GENOA 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  EUROPE 
ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


BY 

BOLSHEVISM  is  the  negation  of 
civilization. 
In  order  to  .put  the  Bolshevist 
system  into  practice,  its  promoters  (who 
have  all  the  arms  though  they  represent 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  actual  Rus- 
sian population  of  about  130,000,000  now 
that  Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic 
States  have  been  lopped  off)  have  mas- 
sacred the  Imperiar  family  and  some 
two  million  nobles  and  hourgeois  and 
have  confiscated  their  estates  and  belong- 
ings. The  Bolsheviks  have  also  looted 
the  Russian  Church.  In  place  of  the 
old  courts  of  law  they  have  instituted 
their  secret  Tcheka,  a  reign  of  terror. 
They  have  suppressed  liberty  of  assem- 
bly, of  elections,  of  the  press.  They  have 
checked  industry  and  transportation. 
They  have  oppressed  the  farmers  and 
peasants  by  forced  requisitions  of  crops 
until  these  people  have  been  sowing  the 
least  amount  of-  grain  possible  and  are 
hiding  the  results  of  their  harvests.  In- 
stead of  being  an  economic  self-sufficiency 
and  furnishing  much  of  Europe  with 
grain  besides,  Russia  is  now  suffering 
fronr  famine  and  her  people  are  perish- 
ing by  the  million.  Those  remaining 
have  lost  their  power  of  resistance 
through  starvation  and  misery. 

So  much  for  Russia.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  Bolshevist  system  for 
other  countries  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  Bolsheviki  have  used 
their  resources,  not  only  for  massacre, 
for  theft,  for  oppression  at  home;  they 
have  also  used  their  resources  for  propa- 
ganda abroad.  In  America,  for  instance, 
there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Gompers. 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  thousand  Bolshevist  propagan- 
dists, whose  ainr  is  to  destroy  the  Fed- 
eration and  put  a  Red  dictatorship  in  its 
place.  These  propagandists  are  also 
openly  opposed  to  all  our  social  and 
political  institutions. 

In  other  countries  we  see  something  of 
the  same  thing.  But  emphatically  in 
Germany  and  in  Turkey  we  note  an 
amazing  success  for  the  Bolsheviks. 
They  have  concluded  alliances  with  the 
Berlin  and  Angora  Governments.  Hence 
the  worlc^  is  now  threatened  with  a 
Germano-Turco-Bolshevist  hloc.  a  menac- 
ing mass  bringing  doom  to  civilization. 
The  hloc  has  already  begun  to  move 
against  French  interests  in  Syria  and 
p;nglish  interests  in  Mesopotamia,  with 
j  the  inevitable  repercussions  along  these 


A  cartoonist  of  the  Italian  humorous  jour- 
nal   ••Satyricon"    made    this    portrait  ot 
Lloyd  George  as  he  appeared  at  the  Genoa 
Conference. 


"  Tn  the  first  place,  Lloyd  George  is 
X  a  stockier,  sturdier,  more  closely 
knit  person  than  I  had  supposed.  My 
idea  of  hira  had  of  course  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  caricatures  in  the 
illustrated  press,  where  his  hair  i.s 
always  too  long  and  curly,  his  mus- 
tache too  stubby,  his  eyes  too  watery, 
and  his  expression  too  all-things-to- 
all-men.  As  I  spoke  with  him,  I  saw 
no  very  long',  flowing  locks,  no 
bristling  mustache,  and  eyes,  not 
watery,  but  clear,  sharp,  shrewd 
eyes,  looking  at  me  with  what  you 
might  call  'pondered  assiu'ance,'  and 
'eating  me  up,'  as  we  used  to  say  at 
school." 

This  pen  portrait  of  Lloyd  George 
is  taken  from  an  interview  with  the 
British  Premier  by  Elbert  F.  Bald- 
win, editorial  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook.  The  interview  will  be  pub- 
lished in  next  week's  issue  of  The 
Outlook. 

~— — ^— — — — — — — _ 

two  lines  in  Egypt  and  India.  The  bloc 
represents  more  than  200,000,000  inhab- 
itants to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  With 
Germany  at  its  head,  as  the  intellectual 
and  the  directing  element,  it  is  the  most 
colossal  anarchic  instrument  of  domina- 
tion which  has  ever  threatened  the 
world. 

What  have  been  the  resources  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government? 


member  that  reformers  enough  couldn't 
be  rallied  that  year  to  defeat  the  Tam- 
many thus  depicted  we  may  admit  that 
the  bad  new  times  are  at  least  bett^^'r 
than  the  bad  old  times. 


(1)  The  reserve  of  the  Russian  Impe- 
rial Bank. 

(2)  The  treasury  of  the  Russian 
Church. 

(3)  The  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
Rumania,  together  with  the  securities 
and  jewels  which  had  been  sent  to  Rus- 
sia before  the  Revolution  there  for  safer 
keeping. 

(4)  The  properties  stolen  from  private 
persons  and  companies  in  Russia. 

(5)  The  taxes  and  requisitions  im- 
posed on  the  people. 

(6)  The  trillions  of  paper  rubles  put 
forth.  This  industry  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  really  Bolshevist  industry  since 
the  Revolution. 

From  all  the  foregoing  the  Bolshevist 
Government  has  had,  I  estimate,  some 
4,000,000,000  gold  francs,  or  about  $800,- 
000,000. 

At  first  we  were  told  that  Bolshevism 
could  last  but  a  few  months  in  Rus- 
sia. It  has  lasted  five  years.  But 
now  the  Bolsheviks  are  at  the  end  of 
their  tether. 

Hence  they  stretch  forth  their  bloody 
hands  in  invitation  to  the  hated  capital- 
ists to  return  to  Russia. 

But,  no  matter  wlaat  the  Bolsheviks 
pretend,  the  Russians  have  really  noth- 
ing to  sell  abroa'd.  So,  in  order  to  keep 
going,  the  Bolsheviks  must  have  a  loan. 
What  impudence!  They  are  asking  it 
from  nations  to  which  Russia  owes 
money. 

Before  the  war  France,  Russia's  prin- 
cipal creditor,  lent  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  to  the  municipalities,  and 
to  various  Russian  railway,  banking, 
mining,  and  industrial  companies  about 
19,000,000,000  gold  francs.  During  the 
war  and  before  the  Revolution  France 
lent  to  Russia  a  much  smaller  but  still 
goodly  sum. 

In  the  period  before  the  war  and  dur- 
ing the  all  too  short  period  of  the  Pro- 
visional Republican  Government,  Russia 
was  fairly  prosperous.  But  now  the  Bol- 
sheviks have  destroyed  all  her  riches. 

They  have  even  used  up  all  Russian 
credit.  This  little  group  of  crazy  and 
criminal  men  have  ruined  Russia. 

Bolshevism  was  born  of  the  lowest 
Jew  and  Slav  temperaments.  (The  Jew- 
ish part  of  this  combination  has  not  the 
slightest  thing  in  common  with  the  char 
acter  of  the  excellent  Hebrew  citizens  of" 
America  and  other  countries.)  The  sol" 
tion  of  any  questions  is  thus  all  the 
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more  difficult  when  outsiders  have  to  do 
with  :5uch  a  combination. 

Here  at  Genoa  the  Bolshevik  delega- 
tion sought  to  "save  face"  against  their 
return  to  Moscow. 

They  wanted  two  things:  (1)  To  return 
with  their  hands  full  of  money,  bor- 
rowed from  the  capitalist  states  repre- 
sented he.-e;  but  (2)  to  return  with 
their  voices  'itill  loudly  proclaiming  the 
triumph  of  Bolshevist  "principles." 

The  other  day  the  blunt  Krassin,  the 
chief  "bus  ness  man"  among  the  Bolshe- 
viks here,  as  Tchitcherin  is  the  chief 
diplomat,  said  to  some  of  us:  "Why  are 
we*  Russians  here?  The  answer  may  be 
expressed  in  three  words:  ^Vc  ivuitt 
nioiicij.  Let  me  repeat.  We  want  money. 
We  want  money,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time." 

Of  course  no  civilized  government 
could  ask  its  taxpayers'  to  consent  to  a 
loan  to  tliese  bankrupt  revolutionaries, 
especially  as  Russia  has  already  "bled" 
some  millions  of  French,  Belgian,  Brit- 
ish, and  Italian  citizens  in  getting  money 
from  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  us 
that  in  no  case  could  the  Governments 
of  Europe  consent  to  such  credits,  both 
because  of  the  lack  of  character  of  the 
borrowers  and  because  of  the  already 
outrageously  overtaxed  contributors. 

Then  the  Bolshevist  delegation  thought 
to  obtain  a  loan  through  the  medium  of 
the  banks  of  various  countries.  The 
borrowers  had  the  sublime  assurance  to 
ask  for  a  billion-dollar  loan.  In  exchange 
they  offered  to  recognize  the  pre-war 
debts,  but  they  would  not  recognize 'the 
entire  right  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
been  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing in  Russia  to  their  former  properties. 
In  my  opinion,  the  banks  would  throw  a 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  window  rather 
than  lend  that  amount  witliout  some- 
thing better  in  return. 

What,  then,  were  the  guaranties.which 
the  Conference  of  Genoa  asked  in  return 
for  anything  it  might  do  to  help  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Russia?  Of 
course  for  such  a  reconstruction  there 
must  be  not  only  recognition  of  previous 
debts,  but  also  of  the  e^itire  right  of 
private  property.  The  Bolshevist  dele- 
gation declared,  however,  that  it  could 
not  accept  the  latter  condition  in  its 
entirety,  because  it  would  subvert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Yet 
in  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  (1918) 
with  Germany  we  read  that  the  expro- 
priated properties  of  German  citizens 
shall  be  restored.  Why  do  the  Bolshev- 
iks refuse  in  1922  that  whicli  they  ac- 
corded in  1918?  Germany  evidently  be- 
gan to  be  "the  most  favored  nation"  four 
years  before  the  Russo-German  treaty  of 
1922. 

Russia  needs  Europe  very  much  more 
than  Europe  needs  Russia — indeed,  Eu- 
rope could  get  on  perfectly  well  without 
any  Russia  at  all.  Russia  needs  capital 
now,  and  a  lot  of  it.  Europe  could  give 
it,  not  in  loans,  as  the  Bolslieviks  have 
rpquc'stcd,  but  by  moans  of  a  coinmcrciiil 
inleriialional  consortium,  or  liic  cNton- 
,si(>n  l)y  (lir  t'owcrs,  acting  togctlier,  to 


Russia  of  their  system-  of  credits,  aiding 
the  Russian  industrial  organizations.  In 
this  way  a  large  amount  of  credit  would 
turn  towards  Russia.  Of  course  the  im- 
mediate profits  from  the  working  of  the 
consortium  would  be  but  a  fraction  of 
the  huge  sum  demanded  by  the  Bolshev- 
ist delegation. 

To  meet  that  delegation's  pretensions 
it  is  not  the  proper  course  to  make  con- 
ciliatory propositions  only.  To  blaze  the 
trail  towards  the  economic  restoration 
of  Europe  there  is*  only  one  course — an 
intimate  co-operation,  if  not  an  alliance, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  who  won 
the  war.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
save  the  Entente  as  an*  aggressive  force. 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  see  Russia 
and  Germany  resign'  themselves  to  a 
final  comprehension*  that,  after  all,  their 
veritable  interests  do  not  lie  in  resist- 
ance. 

The  stoutest  member  of  tlie  Entente 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  smallest — 
Belgium.  In  1914  this  brave  little  na- 
tion categorically  refused  to  compromise 
with  crime,  and  now  again  slie  has  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Allied  memorandum  to 
Russia  which  would  have  legitimatized 
a  little — or  a  good  deal — the  Bolshevist 
thefts.  M.  Jaspar,  Belgian  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  chief  of  the  Belgian  delegation 
in  the  Premier's  absence,  -said  in  my 
hearing:  "Respect  for  acquired  rights  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  a  principle  of 
justice  and  order  without  which  no 
spirit  of  confidence  can  be  established. 
And  on  a  spirit  of  confidence  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Europe  depends."  So  M.  Jaspar's 
resolution  before  the  Conference  pro- 
claimed that  all  the  Powers  represented 
here  should  engage  to  hold  as  naught 
every  concession  of  property  of  which  the 
former  owners  had  been  dispossessed 
without  their  consent.  The  English  pro- 
posal was  to  the  effect  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  should  restore  the 
foreign  properties  or  indemnify  for  dam- 
ages. Alone  among  all  the -states  repre- 
sented here  Belgium  protested.  Finally 
she  obtained  this  addition:  "Restore 
foreign  properties  or,  in  default,  indem- 
nify." It  is  instructive  now  to  note  that 
the  Bolshevists  are  declaring  themselves 
disposed  to  restore  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
confiscated  properties. 

Once  the  right  of  private  property  is 
recognized,  the  right  of  entire  individual 
liberty  will  follow.  Then  will  come  po- 
litical emancipation.  That  is  what  the 
Conference  of  Genoa  tried  to  do  for  the 
Russian  people. 

The  effort  of  tlie  promoters  of  this 
Conference  has  been  directed  towards 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  agreement 
with  the  Bolshevists,  in  which  agree- 
ment should  be  stated  the  conditions 
under  which  the  countries  of  Europe 
would  take  part  in  the  endeavor  to  re- 
construct Russia. 

Througli  a  memorandum  presented  to 
tlioni.  the  Bolshe^■ists  Knew  .lust  what 
these  conditions  would  be.  When  the 
Russian  reply  caiiie,  its  tone  surprised 
only  llidsc  wild  did  u'll  rrnli/c  that,  ac- 


customed as  they  are  to  Oriental  ways, 
the  Bolsheviks  were  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  the  foreign  nations  asked 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  expected  to 
receive.  Hence  the  Bolsheviks  thought 
that  they  could  keep  up  a  continual 
bargaining.  The  reply  was  a  bitter, 
costly,  but  practical  lesson  to  -the  Con- 
ference concerning  the  danger  of  trying 
to  treat  with  the  Bolsheviks  at  all. 

Really,  the  Bolshevist  delegation  did 
want  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  Europe.  MM.  Tchitcherin,  Kras- 
sin, Litvinov,  and  the  rest  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  Mo.scow  only  to  have  their 
heads  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did 
not  want  to  accept  the  very  reasonable 
conditions  offered  to  them  by  the  Confer- 
ence because  they  feared  the  revenge  of 
the  same  extremists  who«  would  be  apt  to 
cut  off  their  heads  in  the  other  case. 
Should  they  accept  ihe  conditions,  their 
Government  would  lose  some  of  its 
power.  Will  they  sacrifice  to  a  contin- 
uance of  all  that  power  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  country? 

Russian-American  relations  did  not 
enter  into  this  Conference.  There  are 
no  legal  obstacles  to  American  trade 
with  Russia.  There  are  plenty  of  others, 
however,  and  they  are  due,  as  our  Gov- 
ernment says,  to  the  domination  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  no  credit  can  be  given 
to  Russia  until  a  base  for  it  has  been 
created — a  credit  is  a  consequence,  and 
not  a  condition.  The  creation  of  credits 
must  take  place  in  Russia  itself.  In  the 
same  way  political  recognition  can  never 
take  place  until  a  healthy,  moral,  solid 
base  for  international  relations  shall 
have  been  established.  This  depends  on 
the  existence  of  a  government  capable  of 
honoring  its  international  obligations 
and  having  given  proof  of  the  same.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Bolshevist 
Government  will  also  have  to  give  proof 
for  a  considerable  period  of  tune  of  the 
re-establishment  of  freedom  and  order  in 
Russia  before  the  American  Government 
will  dream  of  recognizing  it. 

Pessimists  here  will  tell  you  that  so 
far  for  Russia  the  only  great  and  posi- 
tive results  of  the  visit  of  the  Bolshevist 
delegation  to  Italy  have  been  (1)  the 
signing  at  Rapallo  of  the  Russo-German 
treaty,  concluded  at  Berlin,  and  (2)  the 
concord  between  Russia  and  the  Holy 
See.  If  this  be  so,  Russia  certainly  has 
gained  two  immense  forces—  the  tech- 
nical organization  of  the  Germans  and 
the  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  aim  of  that  Church — the  union  of 
Christianity — is  noble.  But  the  Bolshev- 
ist aim  in  concluding  a  concord  with 
her  is  ignoble.  The  Bolshe\  ist  aim  is  to 
fight  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  to- 
day the  only  guardian  of  the  traditions 
of  the  past;  she  is  indeed  a  souvenir  of 
"Holy  Russia."  To  fight  her  the  Bolsh- 
eviks must  bring  in  one  or  more  other 
religions.  The  Bolsheviks  must  break 
up  tlic  one  great  faith  which  'has  spread 
all  ovcv  Russia  among  as  nuuiy  faiths  as 
possible.  They  want  to  do  lliis  so  as  to 
dominate  the  i;tissi;uis  mi>re  easily,  lo 
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divide  them  into  cliques  and  groups  and 
so  to  control  them  entirely.  Their  ulti- 
mate aim  is  by  no  means  to  Christianize, 
but  to  dechristianize  Russia. 

The  other  day  one  of  their  tribunals 
summoned  the  Russian  Orthodox  Patri- 
arch Tikhon  before  it.  The  President  of 
the  Tribunal  asked: 

"Who  are  under  your  authority?" 

To  which  Monsignor  Tikhon  replied: 
"The  faithful  of  all  Russia." 

Question.  "Do  you  administer  all  the 
churches?" 


Reply.  "Naturally,  all  the  churches 
are  under  my  authority." 

Question.  "And  tiie  treasuries  of  tiic 
churches  also?" 

Rrpli/.  "Yes,  1  also  coiilrol  the  treas- 
uries of  the  churches." 

Question.  "Do  you  not  know  that  the 
pretended  treasuries  of  the  Church  now 
constitute  the  property  of  the  State?" 

Replij.  "Yes." 

Question.  "You    administer,    then,  a 
property  which  does  not  belong  to  you?" 
Reply.  "That  signifies  nothing.  The 


Pope  of  Rome,  you  will  say,  also  reigns 
over  an  empire  which  has  no  material 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proi)- 
erty  of  the  Cliurch  is  material;  it  can  be 
stolen." 

Question.  "Who  has  stolwi  anything 
from  you?" 

Reply.  "It  is  not  from  me  that  one  has 
stolen;  it  is  from  the  Church,  it  is  from 
God." 

Question.  "Who  has  stolen?" 
Reply.   "You  well  know;  the  Soviet 
Government." 


KNOLL  PAPERS 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  give  you 
some  suggestions  which  may  help 
you  in  teaching  your  child  the 
Bible.  This  letter  is  written  in  reply  to 
that  request. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book,  it  is  a  library. 
It  is  composed  of  sixty-six  different 
books,  written  by  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
different  writers.  Over  a  thousand 
years  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  books.  They 
were  gathered  together  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection  out  of  a  considerably 
larger  number.  The  Church  did  not 
gather  them,  though  it  put  its  approval 
on  the  gathering  which  u.sage  had  made. 
This  library  contains  a  great  variety  of 
literature:  legend,  myth,  folk-lore,  fic- 
tion, drama,  epic  poetry,  lyric  poetry, 
practical  ethics,  oratory — written  and 
spoken,  essays,  biography,  letters,  dream 
literature.  Let  me  put  this  composite 
character  of  the  Bible  before  you  a  little 
more  clearly,  in  the  main  following  an 
admirable  statement  given  seven  years 
ago  to  an  audience  in  the  Bedford 
Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by 
Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadnian. 

Genesis  is  a  book  of  prehistoric  begin- 
nings, stories  of  the  old  world  rewritten 
by  an  unknown  prophet;   Exodus  nar- 
rates the  birth  of  a  nation;  Leviticus. 
Numbers,    and   Deuteronomy   give  its 
laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  Joshua 
and  Judges,  its  colonial  history;  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
its  later  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
return  of  Israel  from  the  Exile;  Ruth  is 
an  exquisite  love  story  of  primitive  life; 
Esther,   a   historical   romance   of  the 
Exile;  Job,  an  "Epic  of  the  Inner  Life;" 
i  the  Psalms,  a  book  of  religions  lyrics 
analogous  to  our  church  hymn-books; 
I  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  prudential 
i  and  ethical  counsels  gathered  from  ex- 
i  perience  and  observation;  the  Song  of 
(  Songs  is  a  love  drama  in  which  the  su- 
premacy of  love  over  ambition  reaches 
its  splendidly  simple  conclusion,  "Love  is 
fitrong  as  death;"  the  Prophets  are  writ- 
ings preser\fd  to  us  from  counsels  given 
to  kings  and  to  people  by  teachers  who 
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were  both  statesmen  and  preachers;  the 
Gospels  are  four  biographical  reminis- 
cences of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus; 
Acts  is  a  record  of  the  early  life  of  the 
Church;  the  Epistles  are  letters  of  coun- 
sel to  the  various  churches  idapted  to 
their  several  needs;  and,  finally.  Revela- 
tion is  a  piece  of  dream  literature  in 
its  gorgeous  imagery  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  either  Milton  or  Dante. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  about  this 
collection  which  the  reader  is  likely  to 
overlook,  but  which  are  striking  if  he 
realizes  that  it  is  a  national  library  and 
that  the  authors  were  men  of  different 
temperaments  and  training,  wrote  in  at 
least  two  different  languages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  without  any  conscious 
unity  of  purpose.  It  contains  no  science 
or  art  and  very  little  that  can  properly 
be  called  philosophy;  and  it  is  all  of  it 
religious  literature — that  is,  it  is  all 
written  by  authors  who  were  interested 
in  men's  moral  relation  to  each  other 
and  in  their  spiritual  relation  to  God. 
It  is  this  extraordinary  spiritual  unity 
which  makes  the  library  appear  like  a 
book.  All  its  various  books  were  writ- 
ten by  men  who  believed  in  God,  or  at 
least  in  the  divine  life,  and  wrote  to  tell 
their  readers  their  religious  experience. 
It  is  not  an  infallible  book  ahovt  re- 
ligion; it  is  a  library  of  religion — that 
is,  of  religious  experience.  Indeed,  a 
really  infallible  book  is  inconceivable, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  language  is 
not  an  infallible  method  of  communicat- 
ing ideas. 

In  introducing  your  child  to  the  study 
of  this  library  recognize  frankly  tliat  it 
contains  different  types  of  literatui'e. 
Recognize  the  difference  between  fact 
and  truth,  and  do  not  forget  that  fiction 
is  sometimes  a  better  means  than  fact 
of  communicating  truth.  If  you  should 
read  in  Greek  literature  a  story  of  a 
garden  with  a  talking  serpent,  a  tree  of 
life  the  fruit  of  which  if  eaten  would 
give  to  the  eater  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  a  god  walking  in  the  gar-, 
den  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  you  would 
not  tliink  it  history,  but  fable  or  para- 


ble. Why  should  you  think  it  to  be  his- 
tory because  you  find  it  in  Hebrew  lit- 
erature? If  you  read  Jothm-i's  para- 
ble in  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Judges 
beginning  with  the  statement  that  "the 
trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them,"  you  do  not  imagine 
that  any  such  general  town-meeting 
look  place  in  the  forest.  Why  the  theo- 
logical scholars  have  interpreted  the 
Third  Chapter  of  Genesis  as  history  and 
the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Judges  as  parable, 
it  is  not  easy  for  me,  at  least,  to  under- 
stand. On  the  face  of  it  the  story  of 
Jonah  is  a  satire  on  Jewish  narrowness 
and  the  meaning  of  it  is  made  clear  by 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads:  "Then 
said  the  Lord,  .  .  .  should  I  not  spare 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are 
more  than  sixscore  thousand  persons 
that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand;  and  also 
much  cattle?"  But  we  have  forgotten 
tlie  meaning  of  the  satire  while  we  have 
turned  aside  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  fish  big  enough  to 
swallow  a  man  whole  and  if  he  were 
swallowed  how  he  could  compose  a 
psalm  in  the  big  fish's  belly. 

I  have  made  but  a  beginning  in  writ- 
ing an  article  when  I  should  like  to 
write  a  book.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  persuade  the  mother  who  is  plan- 
ning to  teach  her  cliild  the  Bible  to 
realize  herself  that  it  is  a  library,  not 
a  book,  that  it  contains  all  types  of 
literature  which  can  be  made  vehicles 
for  moral  instruction,  that  she  must  not 
fear  to  recognize  the  difference  between 
fact  and  fiction,  that  to  do  t^iis  is  not 
skepticism  but  common  sense,  that 'in 
teaching  a  child  the  Bible  it  is  well  to 
begin  with  Bible  stories  and  not  always 
draw  from  them  a  moral,  that  she  must 
never  discourage  her  child  from  asking 
questions  and  never  evade  or  conceal 
her  convictions  in  her  answers,  that  she 
must  be  true  to  herself  and  never  forget 
that  for  lier  child  to  be  skeptical  about 
the  Bible  would  do  him  no  svcli  injury 
as  for  him  to  learn  to  distrust  his 
mother. 
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GENERAL. 
SHERIDAN'S 
FAMOUS  HORSE 
"WINCHESTER" 

Wincliestcr,  the  famous 
liorse  that  General  Sheridan 
rode  in  tlie  Civil  War,  was, 
after  his  death,  mounted, 
saddled  and  equipped  as  he 
was  ridden  by  General 
Sheridan  on  the  day  when 
liorse  and  ridoi-  co-operated 
to  save  tile  Union  troops  in 
tlie  famous  ride  from  Win- 
chester to  Cedar  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia. Now  the  old  horse  is 
to  be  moved  from  Gover- 
nor's Island,  in  New  York 
Harbor,  where  he  has  been 
for  several  years,  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  to  take  his  place 
there  among  historic  relics 
of  first  importance.  At  the 
ceremony  held  on  the  island 
on  June  3.  old  Grand  Army 
men,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  General  Sheridan  and 
his  horse  on  the  historic  day 
in  1864,  gathered  to  bid  a 
last  farewell  to  their  com- 
rade of  old  days 


International, 


A  FEATURE 

OF  THE  '49 
CBI^Er.RATION 

PARADE  AT 
SACRAMENTO, 

CALIFORNIA 

An  cmisyant  freight 
wagon  drawn  by  ten 
oxen  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesciuc 
.sights  in  the  revival 
of  the  scenes  of  Cali- 
fornia's early  history 
which  took  place  re- 
cently 


Jntei  natluiu<l 


EARTH   AND  AIR 


LANDING 
AX  ELEPHANT 
FROM  A  BIG 
STEAMER  IN 
NEW  YORK  riTT 

Thirteen  baby  ele- 
phants,  oii^  of  wliiili 
i.s  .shown  above  as  an 
unresistins  viPtim  of 
the  necessities  of 
laoilern  tiansporta- 
lion.  wore  recently 
lirought  to  New  Yorl; 
for  Coney  Island's 
circus.  The  master 
of  ceremonies  seems 
to  be  more  disturbcfl 
over  the  situation 
that  is  pictured  here 
than  the  elephant 
itself 


Paul  1  iiuiiipson 


STILL  Ji^OLLOWING  IN 
THE  AIR-STEPS  OF 
MONTGOLFIEU 

The  National  Balloon  Race, 
which  started  at  Milwaukee 
May  31,  was  planned  to  se- 
lect the  United  States  entries 
in  the  International  Balloon 
liace  in  France  this  tall. 
The  photograph  shows  the 
smallest  of  the  balloons  .just 
as  it  was  getting  under  way, 
with  Ralph  H.  Upson,  one 
of  the  world's  leading  bal- 
loonist pilots,  in  charge 


THESE    MODERN  SCHOOLS 


WHAT  is  a  "modern  school"?  Is 
it  a  play  school?  A  freak 
school?  A  fad?  Is  it  an  insti- 
tution for  the  sugar-coating  of  educa- 
tion? Does  it  play  havoc  witli  all  the 
established  principles  of  education? 
Does  it  totally  abandon  the  theory  that 
a  child's  mind  needs  the  discipline  of 
hard  work  on  disagreeable  tasks?  Does 
it  develop  habits  of  helter-skelter  think- 
ing and  impulsive,  unordered  acting? 
Does  it  teach  children  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  right  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  their  ov/n  wills,  I'egardless  of 
the  rights  of  others?  Are  there  a  hun- 
dred other  faults  to  be  laid  at  its  door? 

One  might  almost  think  so,  to  hear 
the  anathemas  hurled  at  it  by  its  critics. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  "modern 
school"  a  sort  of  heaven-sent  "last  word" 
in  education?  Have  its  "projects"  and 
its  "self-expression"  methods  created 
Utopian  education  for  the  young  people 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  into 
such  a  school? 

One  might  almost  think  so,  to  listen 
to  the  pseans  of  praise  sung  to  it  by  its 
advocates. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  truth? 
Not  very  long  ago  I  was  recommend- 
ing a  school  of  my  home  city  to  a  friend 
of  mine. 

"That's  one  of  those  freak  schools, 
isn't  it?"  he  asked.  "The  children  never 
do  any  work  unless  they  feel  like  it. 
Teachers  aren't  supposed  to  correct  or 
punish  them  for  fear  of  repressing  them, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

I  spent  half  an  hour  trying  to  give 
him  a  different  idea  of  that  little  school. 
But  it  was  a  half-hour  wasted.  In  the 
end  he  sent  his  children  to  the  public 
school,  not  because  it  was  nearer  to  him, 
not  because  he  could  not  afford  tuition 
fees,  and  not  because  he  wanted  to  be 
democratic,  but  because  he  felt  safer 
in  sending  his  children  to  a  school  of 
the  good,  solid,  substantial  type  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  And  he  still  looks  upon  the 
school  that  I  recommended  as  a  "freak 
school"  where  the  children  "play  all  the 
time." 

This  is  an  unfortunate  misconception 
of  the  modern  progressive  type  of  school 
that  is  all  too  common  among  people 
whose  intellectual  attainments  ought  to 
make  them  more  searcliing  in  their  ex- 
amination of  things  that  have  such  vital 
potentialities  in  the  lives  of  our  young 
people.  Because  enthusiasts  bubble  over 
with  their  delight  in  the  wonderful  new 
kind  of  education  that  tliey  l-ave  come 
to  know  about,  calmer  people  put  on  an 
armor  of  skepticism.  Then  when  the 
enthusiasts  speak  of  the  outstanding 
features  that  please  them  I  lie  skeptics 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  enthusiasts 
liave  told  the  whole  stpry — which  they 
never  have  done. 

"Oh,"  cries  the  enlhusiasi,  "von  should 
r?4,o 


BY  HUBERT  V.  CORYELL 

see  the  delightful  way  in  which  they 
teach  arithmetic — all  by  games,  you 
know.  My  little  girl  is  simply  thrilled! 
How  much  better  than  the  old  way,  sit- 
ting at  our  desks  endlessly  working  at 
those  meaningless  sums!" 

The  skeptical  listener,  very  properly 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  no  real 
understanding  of  arithmetic  can  be 
gained  without  some  pretty  steady,  con- 
centrated drill,  is  greatly  shocked  at 
this  attempt  to  sugar-coat  arithmetic. 
He  doesn't  realize  that  the  enthusiastic 
mother  has  told  only  one  part  of  the 
story.  He  doesn't  know  that  the  arith- 
metic games  which  have  so  thrilled  the 
little  child  all  involve,  first,  a  very  clear, 
concrete  explanation  of  the  process  that 
is  being  taught,  and,  second,  an  endless 
amount  of  real  figuring  during  the 
course  of  the  game.    All  this,  indeed, 
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Children  " 


seems  purely  incidental,  perhaps,  to  the 
little  child,  who  recounts  to  her  mother 
only  the  delights  of  the  game.  But  ex- 
planation and  drill  on  the  fundamental 
process  are  there  all  the  same.  More- 
over, ten  to  one  the  next  arithmetic 
period  will  be  devoted  to  a  more  formal 
type  of  lesson,  in  which  the  teacher  will 
check  up  results  and  make  sure  that 
nothing  vital  has  been  skipped.  The 
mother  will  never  hear  of  this  lesson, 
because  it  carries  with  it  no  tlirill  to  the 
pupil  comparable  to  the  thrill  of  the 
game  lesson.  So  the  mother  proclaims 
bi-oadcast,  in  good  faith,  that  her  little 
daughter  goes  to  a  school  where  arith- 
metic and  all  the  other  dry  things  are 
made  pure  delight  by  the  playing  of 
games.  And  her  conservative  liearers 
smile  knowingly  and  conclude  tliat  sucli 
a  "play  school"  can't  he  any  good. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  The  type 
of  lesson  just  described,  which  may  be 
very  common  with  little  children,  is 
altered  decidedly  as  the  children  grow 
older  and  more  mature.  The  game  as- 
pect of  tiie  tiling  is  no  longer  altogether 
pleasing  to  the  pupils.  They  know  tliat 
they  are  at  school  to  learn,  and  tliey 
insist  that  the  teacher  hand  things  out 
to  them  in  clean-cut,  man-to-man  fn^h- 


ion.  To  be  sure,  a  game  now  and  then 
is  pleasant,  especially  in  drill  work, 
where  it  can  be  made  competitive  and 
rouse  keen  enthusiasm.  But,  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  .seem,  the  older  pupils  of 
the  .so-called  "play  school"  are  extraor- 
dinarily alert  mentally  as  a  result  of  tlie 
stimulating  nature  of  their  previous 
training,  and,  instead  of  demanding 
more  play,  demand  more  work. 

I  remember  an  eighth-grade  class 
which  I  once  taught  in  a  "progressive 
school"  in  which  the  pupils  di-scovered 
that  I  was  willfully  eliminating  square 
root  from  the  course.  They  came  to  me 
in  a  body  and  insisted  that  they  learn 
to  do  sfiuare  root,  because  one  of  the 
girls  had  a  cOusin  in  a  regular  school 
who  was  learning  square  root,  and  none 
of  these  "progressively"  trained  girls 
was  willing  to  be  left  behind.  Tlie 
amusing  part  of  it  was  that  I — like  a 
good  many  others  who  are  not  trained 
10  be  arithmetic  teachers — had  gladly 
forgotten  how  to  do  square  i-oot  myself. 
Being  only  a  makeshift  arithmetic 
teacher  myself,  I  went  to  a  real,  old- 
fashioned  arithmetic  teacher  for  help. 
She  very  kindly  wrote  out  the  formula 
for  me,  and  I  presented  it  to  the  pupils. 
They  could  not  understand  it,  and  were 
not  satisfied  to  go  on  using  it  until  they 
could  understand  it.  I  went  back  to  my 
old-fashioned  teacher,  and  found  that 
she  did  not  understand  it  herself, 
though  she  had  been  teaching  it  for 
years!  So  the  pupils  and  I  together  dug 
up  all  the  arithmetic  books  we  could  get 
hold  of,  and  finally  found  one  whicli 
made  square  root  perfectly  clear  and 
understandable.  Then  the  class  was 
satisfied.  But  it  had  been  unwilling  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  real 
mastery,  because  mental  activity  had 
come  to  be  a  delight  to  that  class,  and 
mental  activity  to  be  really  delightful 
must  involve  total  mastery  of  all  sub- 
jects encountered.  Yet  this  school  was 
called  a  "play  school"  by  skeptics  who 
had  heard  over-enthusiastic  mothers 
praising  it  to  tlie  skies. 

Many  of  the  misunderstandings  of  the 
"modern  school"  are  due  to  the  accept- 
ance by  skeptics  of  the  extravagant, 
narrow-visioned  laudatory  descriptions 
of  extreme  enthusiasts  as  accurate  pic- 
tures of  what  really  goes  on  in  the 
"modern  school."  These  misunderstand- 
ings are  intensified  by  the  caustic  ac- 
counts occasionally  forthcoming  from 
rock-ribbed  conservatives  who  visit  the 
"modern  schools"  for  an  hour  or  iwo 
and  go  home  utterly  disgusted  at  the 
seeming  lieller-sketer  di.sorder  of  some 
of  the  class-roonis.  Sucli  visitors  know 
notliing  of  the  purposes  that  lie  back  of 
the  seeming  disorder,  know  nothing  of 
tlie  lasting  intellectual  stimulation  that 
eacli  apparently  disorderly  child  may  be 
getting  out  of  the  thing  he  is  doing, 
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know  nothing  of  the  pxtroniply  orderly, 
quiet  periods  that  may  halance  the  ex- 
tremely free  periods,  know  nothing  of 
the  permanency  of  impressions  on  the 
brain  gained  through  self-directing  ac- 
tivities compared  with  impressions 
gained  through  teacher-imposed  activi- 
ties. They  see  only  confusion  and  ap- 
parent disorder;  and  they  say,  'This  is 
progressive  education;  this  is  the  mod- 
ern school;  Heaven  deliver  us!" 

There  is  one  other  group  of  people 
who  help  to  bring  about  the  present  mis- 
understanding of  progressive  education. 
It  is  the  group  of  blind,  shallow,  lip- 
service  fetish  worshipers  whose  fetish  is 
the  new  and  the  bizarre.  Some  real 
progressive  will  discover  the  value  ot 
some  particular  device  or  method,  and 
will  -lecture  somewhere  about  it.  In- 
stantly the  unbalanced  chasers  after  the 
new  will  snatch  at  the  idea,  make  it  a 
pan  of  their  enraptured  patter,  and  or- 
ganize a  school  based  on  that  one  idea. 
The  school  will  instantly  be  classified 
by  the  conservatives  as  "modern;"  and 
immediately  the  modern  schools  of  the 
sanely  progressive  type  will  be  labeled 
once  more  as  "dangerous." 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  in  ac- 
tual practice.  One  of  the  best  recognized 
progressive  methods  of  teaching  history 
is  through  pageants  and  dramatizations. 
The  fad-chasers  decide  that  this  is  the 
only  proper  way  to  teach  history. 
"Away  with  dull  study!"  they  cry.  "Our 
children  must  dramatize!"  So  they 
dramatize  this  and  they  dramatize  that 
and  they  dramatize  the  other  thing. 
And  each  time  that  they  succeed  in  get- 
ting drama  they  think  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  teaching  history.  They  be- 
come sure  that  ihey  are  doing  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  progressive  teaching.  They 
decide  that  the  world  must  know  about 
it.  So  ihey  plan  a  dramatization  still 
more  elaborate  than  any  yet  conceived, 
and  they  invite  patrons  and  possible 
patrons  to  come  and  witness  it.  Then 
suddenly  they  become  supercunscious  of 
the  crudeness  of  the  thing  that  they 
have  been  planning.  They  decide  to 
polish  it.  They  call  for  more  rehearsals 
than  have  seemed  necessary  before. 
They  practice  for  weeks  beforehand, 
knocking  the  systematic  schedule  of 
study  (if  there  be  any)  galley-west, 
yanking  children  out  of  recitations  here 
and  study  periods  there  in  oi'der  to  get 
tlie  nifiryiihtrfi,  drilling  star  pupils  on 
long  parts,  while  the  less  brilliant  ones 
stand  for  accumulating  hours  as  super- 
numeraries who  often  don't  even  know 
what  they  are  supposed  to  represent  un- 
til they  are  sent  home  w'ith  orders  to 
get  such  and  such  a  costume.  Finally, 
the  play  is  presented  with  a  grand  burst 
of  glory  which  hides  the  endless  num- 
ber of  individual  strains  and  worries  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  devotees  of 
"Education  by  the  Dramatic  Method" 
preen  them.selves  complacently,  while 
the  skeptics,  who  can't  help  but  have  an 
inkling  of  the  fact.s,  wonder  dubiously 
if  the  game  was  worth  the  candle. 
"What  did  the  children  get  out  of  it?" 


they  ask.  "Notiiing  but  nervous  tension 
and  a  few  meaningless  pictures.  Gi\e 
us  the  good  old-fashioned  text-book. 
Away  with  these  dramatizations!" 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  when  some 
sanely  progressive  teacher,  discovering 
a  dramatic  possibility  in  the  day's  les- 
son, lets  the  class  work  up  a  crude, 
spontaneous  little  drama  on  the  spur  of 
the  moiiient,  with  every  child  at  work 
creating  his  or  her  own  part  and  de- 
vising his  or  her  own  costume  and 
properties,  the  whole  thing  occupying  a 
few  of  their  own  lesson  periods  and  not 
disturbing  other  clas.ses  at  all,  the  same 
skeptics,  sickened  by  the  other  type  of 
painfully  worked  up  play,  shake  their 
heads  and  say:  "More  tommy-rot  drama- 
tizations. Why  can't  that  school  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  do  a  little  real 
work?"  They  have  no  conception  of 
how  hard  those  individual  children  have 
worked  in  their  creative  enthusiasm. 
They  don't  know  of  the  histories  and 
biographies  and-  encyclopaedias  pored 
over  with  eyes  that  by  reason  of  the 
enthusiasm  make  permanent  records  on 
the  supersensitized  brain-stuff.  They 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  tlie  training 
in  research  that  has  come  as  a  mere  in- 
cidental to  the  preparation  of  that 
crudely  presented  little  drama.  So  the 
truly  progressive  bit  of  education  is 
scoffed  at  by  the  conservative,  who  has 
his  mind  soured  by  the  monkey-like 
mummery  of  the  faddists. 

This  is  just  a  sample.  Every  truth  of 
progressive  education  is  similarly  dis- 
torted by  unthinking  enthusiasts  who 
mimic  the  forms  without  grasping  the 
basic  ideas  at  all.  Hence  the  righteous 
scorn  of  the  conservatives  for  the  "mod- 
ern school." 

Those  who  really  wish  to  be  just  must 
remember  that  there  are  "modern 
schools"  and  "modern  schools,"  the  one 
set  run  cautiously  by  real  educators  who 
admit  that  they  are  groping  for  "the 
real  thing,"  who  admit  that  they  often 
m.iss  it,  who  believe  that  they  sometimes 
attain  it,  who  never  allow  themselves  to 
be  fooled  by  shallow  forms,  who  end- 
les.sly  check  up  by  common  sense  and 
educational  measurements;  the  other 
set  run  by  flashy  imitators  who  mimic 
the  form  and  miss  the  substance,  who 
talk  glibly  of  their  "projects,"  and  their 
"learning  by  doing,"  and  their  "educa- 
tion through  plays  and  games,"  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  But  becau.se  the  sane 
progressives  are  for  the  most  part  too 
busy  to  advertise  themselves  and  the 
mummers  are  so  vociferous,  they  are  all 
lumped  together  and  looked  upon  with 
pity  and  disdain  by  the  great  mass  of 
intelligent  but  conservative  people  of 
this  world.  To  them  "progressive  educa- 
tion" is  a  joke  at  best. 

But  "progressive  education"  is  not  a 
joke;  it  is  a  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  earnest  men  and  women  to  get  at 
fundamental  principles  and  put  them 
into  practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world,  present  and  future. 
These  experimental  workers  believe  that 
true  education  is  the  arousing  of  the 


powers  and  faculties  of  children  inio 
vigorous  activity,  the  directing  of  the 
resulting  enthusiasms  into  worth-while 
channels,  and  the  training  of  the  ener- 
gies into  efficient  habits  of  work.  They 
believe  that  vivid  creative  experiences 
burn  deep  into  the  brain-stuff  and  that 
one  creative  effort  is  worth  a  dozen 
coldly  assigned  tasks.  Tiiey  believe  that 
mental  and  moral  discipline  comes  from 
wanting  so  hard  to  accomplish  some- 
thing that  no  labor  seems  too  great  in 
bringing  it  about,  and  that  one  hard  job 
completed  because  of  the  inner  urge  is 
better  than  a  dozen  hard  jobs  done  to 
get  marks  or  e.scape  punishment.  They 
believe  that  it  is  the  teacher's  job  to 
study  the  inherent  nature  of  children  in 
general  for  general  tendencies  by  giving 
them  more  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
things  they  study  and  do,  and  by  ob.serv- 
ing  the  nature  of  their  voluntary  acts; 
and  to  study  the  particular  nature  of 
each  individual  child,  harnessing  his 
impulses  and  guiding  his  energies  to 
successful  creative  accomplishments, 
which  give  the  only  real  growth.  They 
believe  in  less  adult  restraint  and  more 
play  for  little  children;  but  they  also 
believe  in  more  social  responsibility, 
more  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  They  believe  that  much  in  the 
present  curriculum  has  no  proper  place 
in  the  education  of  most  children,  not 
because  it  is  hard  but  because  it  simply 
doesn't  fit;  that  some  of  it  is  useless  for 
any  children,  for  the  same  reason.  But 
they  do  not  wish  to  tear  down;  they 
wish  to  build  up.  They  are  not  fanatics, 
but  level-headed  experimenters. 

The  real  "modern  school"  is  not  a 
farce,  a  fad,  a  fake.  It  is  just  what  the 
true  advocates  claim  for  it — merely  a 
turning  of  the  face  in  the  direction  of 
truth  and  a  courageous  attempt  to  go 
forward,  expecting  to  make  mistakes, 
but  intending  to  profit  by  them,  expect- 
ing to  lose  the  path  now  and  then,  but 
pledged  to  come  back  faithfully  to  it 
after  each  discovery  of  departure  from 
the  true  course. 

We  should  support  the  modern  "pro- 
gressive education"  movement  with 
every  means  at  our  disposal.  But  we 
should  remember  that  some  "modern 
.schools"  are  in  the  hands  of  shallow, 
fad-chasing  mummers,  while  others  are 
in  the  hands  of  sane,  forward-looking 
educators.  We  should  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  real  thing  from  its  shadow. 
We  should  ignore  the  ill-founded  criti- 
cisms of  those  who  have  been  prejudiced 
by  people  who  don't  know  the  whole 
story,  and  we  should  equally  reject  the 
undue  enthusiasms  of  those  who  think 
that  the  "modern  school"  has  already 
solved  all  the  problems  of  education. 
But  let  us  watch  with  sympathetic  inter- 
est the  efforts  of  those  who  are  going 
forward  in  modest  courage  toward  the 
goal  long  pointed  to  by  the  greatest 
educators  and  philosophers  of  the  world 
from  Plato  down  to  the  present  time. 
These  are  the  real  progressives  in  edu- 
cation, and  they  are  the  ones  who  con- 
duct the  real  "modern  schools." 


VARIATIONS  OF  ATHLETIC  TYPES 

BY  R.  TAIT  McKENZIE,  M.D. 


Shows  the  typical  oarsman.  Long  in  the 
limb,  short  in  the  trunlc,  with  finely  drawn 
lines  and  corresponding  closely  to  the  Apoxy- 
omenos  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  which 
represented  the  change  in  the  Greek  ideal  to 
a  more  graceful  and  slender  type 

THE  attempt  to  make  tlie  human 
animal  conform  to  an  average  of 
lieight  and  weight  by  overfeeding 
the  slender  and  starving  the  stout,  by 
driving  the  fat  and  resting  the  thin,  or 
by  changing  the  surroundings  of  either, 
is  naturally  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  variations  within  the  norma!  are 
what  give  diversity  and  interest  to  the 
study  of  man  and  his  measurements, 
and  Sir  Francis  Galton,  that  great  an- 
thropologist, truly  says:  "It  is  difflcult 
to  understand  why  statisticians  com- 
monly limit  their  inquiry  to  averages 
and  do  not  revel  in  more  comprehensive 
views.  Their  souls  seem  as  dull  to  the 
charm  of  variety  as  that  of  the  native 
of  one  of  our  flat  English  counties, 
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whose  retrospect  of  Switzerland  was 
that  if  its  mountains  could  be  thrown 
into  its  lakes,  two  nuisances  would  be 
got  rid  of  at  once." 

Nowhere  can  one  find  this  divergence 
within  the  normal  so  beautifully  shown 
as  among  athletes,  whose  type  of  figure 
must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  feat 
in  which  they  excel. 

The  place  of  .sport  and  exercise  in 


This  is  the  finest  example  of  the  greyhound 
lype,  (he  figure  slender  and  grnecful.  Thi.s 
man  was  a  triple  eh.Tmpion  in  the  Olympic 
(iames  In  the  standhig  high  Jump,  for  which 
Ills  long,  slender  muscles  and  light  bony 
structure  peculiarly  fitted  him 


This  photograph  of  a  great  guard  in  football 
shows  the  powerful  neck  and  trunk  and  the 
short  legs  that  denote  great  vitality  and 
strength.  He  is  the  type  represented  by  the 
Doryphoros,  the  early  Greek  ideal  of  manly 
beauty 

changing  the  development  of  the  body 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  It  is 
a  common  belief  that  football  develops 
large  and  burly  men,  that  swimming  de- 
velops fat  men,  that  running  makes  men's 
legs  long,  and  that  jumping  develops 
human  kangaroos.  This  is,  after  all, 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  A 
man  will  select  naturally  such  events  as 
will  enable  liim  to  succeed  through  the 
particular  structure  of  his  individual 
body.  The  wrestler  with  a  short  neck, 
powerful  shoulders  and  body,  and  great 
muscular  strength  has  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage over  a  competitor  whose  long 
neck  lends  itself  to  a  good  half  Nelson. 
The  hurdle  runner,  who  must  clear  the 
ten  yards  between  the  hurdles  in  three 
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Here  we  see  two  champions,  one  a  high  iuniper 
and  the  other  a  heaver  of  weights.  The  fino 
bones  of  the  jumper  and  the  slishtness  of  his 
frame  are  unmistakable,  while  the  solid  torso, 
short  sturdy  legs  and  neclj,  and  broad  shoul- 
ileis  of  the  shot-putter  acnount  for  his  driving 
power 


Tliree  champions  in  putting  the  shot  and  tlirowing  the  hammer.  No 
training  could  change  tlio  Ilcrculc.m  t.\'pc  of  tliese  men  ,ind  malie 
them  sprinters  .nnd  jumpers.  We  suspect  that  not  nuich  attention 
would  be  paid  to  those  who  would  be  most  lilcely  to  object  to  the 
build  of  these  men.  They  are  star  athletes  of  the  New  York  Police 
D.partment 


The  fat  boy  is  not  debarred 
from  athletics  altogether. 
He  may  still  be  a  plunger, 
as  every  spectator  at  a 
swimming  meet  well  knows, 
but  he  cannot  be  changed 
into  tlie  greyhound 


Strides,  should  have  a  certain  height 
and  length  of  stride  if  he  is  to  have  any 
chance  of  success  in  this  particular  com- 
petition. The  hammer-throv/er  needs 
height,  and  the  shot-putter  has  anadvan- 
tage  in  being  able  to  place  great  weight 
behind  the  missile.  The  jumper  has, 
like  the  greyhound,  an  advantage  whose 
light,  airplane-like  skeleton  is  driven  by 
lithe  but  powerful  muscles. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Philostra- 
tus  (B.C.  50)  this  division  of  men  ac- 
cording to  their  muscular  ability  was 
made,  and  in  this  quaint  way  he  divided 
them  into  classes  according  to  the  ani- 
mals they  most  nearly  represented,  such 
as  the  bear,  which  would  remind  one  of 
the  wrestler;  the  lion,  which  would 
make  us  think  of  the  football  player  and 
boxer;  the  greyhound,  the  sprinter;  and 
the  stag,  the  oarsman  and  perhaps  the 
jumper.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  choose  from  the 
physique  alone  the  type  that  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  one  form  of  muscular  en- 
deavor. The  short  legs  of  a  jumper  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  fine 
power  of  concentration  which  sends  him 
over  the  bar  far  above  his  hr-ad.  Will- 
iam Byrd  Page  jumped  about  eight 
inches  over  his  own  height.  Sprinters 
are  tall  and  short,  stout  and  thin, 
counterbalancing  physical  defects  by  un- 
usual intelligence  or  mental  concentra- 
tion, and  it  is  only  where  the  athlete 
comes  in  competition  with  certain  im- 
movable apparatus  like  the  hurdles  or 
implements  like  the  shot  and  hammers 
that  his  type  must  conform  to  their  re- 
quirements.   The  great  athlete,  then,  is 


There  is  as  much  individuality  in  the  shape 
of  (111-  inusfle  as  iu  tlu-  expression  of  the  face, 
and,  although  a  muscle  may  l>c  developed 
within  its  limits,  its  form  cannot  be  greatly 
changed.  This  man  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
had  never  taken  much  exerci.se.  and  was.  no 
stronger  than  the  average  man  of  his  height 
and  weight,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  muscular 
development  shown  in  the  picture 


perfect  after  his  kind.  Even  the  sprin- 
ter, whose  range  of  variation  is  more 
than  most  athletes,  is  typicallv  a  man  of 
five  feet  nine  inches,  with  a  square 
chest,  well-muscled  shoulders  and  torso, 
legs  sturdy  though  not  unusually  mus- 
cular, with  rather  light  bones,  and 
always  a  fine  power  of  mental  concen- 
tration and  a  short  latent  period. 

Future  investigations  will  undoubt- 
edly be  directed  toward  discovering  the 
ideal  types  of  figure  rather  than  in  try- 
ing to  drag  these  types  up  or  down  to 
the  average,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  statuette  the  picture  of  which 
was  publi.shed  with  the  announcement 
of  this  article  in  last  week's  issue  is 
modeled  from  the  measurements  of  one 
hundred  runners  who  could  cover  one 
hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds  or  less. 
It  may  be  said  to  represent  the  athlete 
who  has  been  most  successful  in  trials 
of  speed,  long-limbed,  small-boned,  and 
well  muscled. 

An  average  of  the  fifty  strongest  men 
at  college  would  not  show  a  Hercules, 
but  rather  a  well-developed  young  man 
whose  proportions  would  go  midway  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  slenderness 
and  stockiness.  Like  most  scientific  in- 
vestigations, it  is  disappointing  from 
the  spectacular  standpoint  because  the 
individual  peculiarities  become  obliter- 
ated in  the  mass  of  statistics. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  of 
classifying  individuals  according  to  type 
rather  than  according  to  general  aver- 
ages is  much  more  interesting  and  much 
more  sound  than  any  plan  that  has 
hitherto  been  devised. 


CLEAR  THE  CHANNELS 

BY  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


THE  channels  of  international  trade 
are  choked.  Ships  swing  idly  at 
their  moorings,  factories  are  at  a 
standstill  for  lack  of  raw  materials,  job- 
less men  walk  the  streets,  wiiile  between 
the  nations  economic  barriers  kill  trade. 
International  traders,  with  no  assurance 
of  what  conditions  will  be  on  the  mor- 
row, do  not  dare  to  risk  any  hut  spot 
transactions.  Many  treaties  are  made, 
but  few  are  effectively  carried  out.  The 
world  draws  a  breath  of  relief  only  to 
find  itself  still  in  the  chaos  of  interna- 
tional misunderstandings  with  little 
gained.  Even  in  the  United  States  mill- 
ions are  out  of  work.  Minorities  are 
restless  and  turbulent  everywhere,  and 
under  democratic  forms  of  government 
they  are  proving  themselves  capable  of 
blocking  each  effort  to  restore  the  free 
play  of  amicable  international  relation- 
ship. 

Trade  cannot  flow  through  channels 
blocked  by  exorbitant  tariffs,  govern- 
mental prohibitions,  preferential  export 
taxes,  monopolistic  control  of  basic  raw 
materials,  national  attempts  to  secure  or 
retain  "war"  industries  regardless  of 
economic  justification,  and  all  the  other 
barriers  to  free  economic  intercourse 
attendant  upon  the  violent  outburst  of 
nationalism  in  industry  since  the  close 
of  the  war. 

The  commerce  of  the  world  has  suf- 
fered more  disastrously  from  the  pre- 
vailing uncertainty  as  to  what  govern- 
ments are  going  to  do  next  in  tampering 
with  natural  economic  conditions  than 
from  any  other  one  cause.  If  one  coun- 
try wants  goods  and  another  country 
can  supply  them,  there  is  always  some 
way  that  the  trade  can  be  arranged  if 
conditions  could  only  be  made  stable 
enough  to  eliminate  the  trade-destroying 
fear  of  new  aggressions — of  new  wars, 
economic  or  military. 

The  war  taught  all  the  world  the  im- 
portance of  basic  products  and  key  in- 
dustries, and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  newer  and  weaT<er  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  should  erect  economic  bar- 
riers to  control  the  one  and  encourage 
the  other.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  reign 
as  part  of  the  economic  war  raging  in 
Europe. 

The  Baltic  states  have  erected  bar- 
riers of  export  taxes,  each  hoping  to 
prevent  the  outflow  of  its  raw  materials 
and  to  encourage  the  creation  of  indu.s- 
tries  within  its  own  borders.  The  at- 
tempt is  natural  enough  where  leaders 
are  inexperienced  in  statecraft  and  ig- 
norant of  economic  laws. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  we  ask, 
if  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Tvivonia  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  extent  and  height 
of  their  export  tariff  walls?  They  must 
protect  themselves  until  they  di.scover 
who  are  friends  and  who  are  enemie.^  in 
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the  countries  around  them.  Naturally 
they  are  timid  and  cautious. 

We  may  note  with  relief  that  tlie 
Balkan  States  have  already  passed 
through  tlie  stage  of  unrestrained  use  of 
export  taxes  and  are  modifying  their 
artificial  barriers.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Bulgaria  have  reduced  or  canceled  many 
of  the  tarift's  they  imposed  two  years 
ago. 

This  might  indicate  that  the  use  of 
these  taxes  was  a  passing  whim  and 
that  finally  these  newer  members  of  the 
world's  community  of  nations  would 
recognize  generally  tlie  experience  of  the 
larger  European  countries  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  more  friction  than 
good  resulted  from  the  use  of  export 
restrictions. 

Export  taxes,  unlike  import  duties, 
throw  the  obvious  burden  on  the  pur- 
chaser. In  theory  as  well  as  in  fact  the 
largest  proportion  of  such  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  purchasers'  in  the  other  countries, 
and  so  these  taxes  are,  in  effect,  "taxa- 
tion without  representation."  Export 
taxes  were  in  use  extensively  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  but  bitter  experience 
with  the  international  differences  result- 
ing from  them  caused  so  strong  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  against  them  that  our 
forefathers  specifically  forbade  the  use 
of  export  taxes  in  our  Constitution.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  has  never  im- 
posed an  export  tax  and  has  had  little 
experience  with  this  type  of  control. 

Tlie  ominous  note,  however,  comes 
when  we  learn  of  the  adoption  of  export 
taxes  by  British  legislatures  for  the  con- 
trol of  basic  raw  materials  that  are 
needed  by  all  the  world.  Great  Britain 
had  accepted  freedom  of  trade  as  its 
commercial  policy  and  was  teaching  tlie 
whole  world  an  amazing  lesson  in  ap- 
plied economics,  prospering  wonderfully 
without  artificial  trade  restrictions. 

Suddenly  within  the  past  few  years 
the  British  Dominions  have  thrown  over 
the  whole  structure  of  tlie  Empire's 
former  international  policies.  Offspring 
of  the  nation  which  has  stood  out  boldly 
during  the  past  half-century  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  free  and 
friendly  economic  relations  are  now 
shutting  themselves  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  order  to  maintain  control 


LUCY  FlIRMAN 

will  contribute  a  vivid  sketch 
of  the  work  of  a  courageous 
Kentuckiau  and  of  his  war- 
fare against  niooushiners.  Her 
forthcoming  article  is  entitled 

"A  Right  Sheriff" 


of  basic  commodities  and  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  getting  these  com- 
modities without  paying  toll. 

Lloyd  George  makes  treaties  in  vain 
when  New  Zealand  and  Australia  under- 
take to  monopolize  the  phosphate  output 
of  the  island  of  Nauru.  Here  is  a  little 
Pacific  island,  taken  from  Germany  and 
given  to  these  Dominions  to  administer 
for  tlie  Allied  and  As.sociated  Powers 
under  a  mandate.  Under  German  rule 
its  phosphate  production  was  sold  freely 
to  all  countries  of  the  world;  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  deposits 
known,  and  the  product  of  that  little 
far-away  island  may  become  of  immense 
importance  as  the  world's  farmers  turn 
more  and  more  to  intensive  cultivation. 
Under  tlieir  present  scheme,  the  British 
Dominions  get  all  the  phosphate  produc- 
tion they  want  at  cost  price  and  other 
nations  must  stand  around,  hat  in  hand, 
waiting  to  see  if  there  will  be  any  phos- 
phates left.  If  there  is  any  surplus  over 
the  needs  of  the  British  Dominions,  the 
other  countries  may  then  be  permitted 
to  buy  at  monopoly  prices. 

The  influence  of  treaties  to  maintain 
peace  on  the  Pacific  is  lessened  when 
the  Malay  Peninsula  places  a  prohibitive 
tax  on  the  tin  ore  going  anywhere  ex- 
cept to  British  ports. 

It  is  excellent  to  elirninate  "sore 
spots"  in  China,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
When  India  places  a  preferential  export 
tax  on  hides  and  skins  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  prove  a  death-blow  to  the  newly 
establi.shed  glazed-kid  industry  in  this 
country,  and  when  West  Africa  places  a 
preferential  export  tax  on  palm  kernels 
at  the  time  when,  cut  off  from  her  usual 
supply  of  vegetable  oils,  this  country 
was  building  oil  crushers  of  her  own,  it 
is  clear  that  military  treaties  must  be 
supplemented  by  some  solution  of  the 
txport-tax  evil  if  international  good  will 
and  commerce  are  to  rehabilitate  the 
world. 

So  far,  as  fast  as  one  obstacle  has 
been  laboriously  dragged  from  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  another  has  been  shoved 
into  the  current. 

If  international  distrust  and  jealousy 
are  to  be  held  in  check,  every  nation 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  arbitrarily  con- 
trolling or  monopolizing  any  basic  raw 
materials  and  must  release  them  freely 
to  all  comers  on  equal  terms.  Unless 
discussion  of  the  control  of  basic  raw 
materials  is  permitted,  economic  confer- 
ences cannot  accomplish  the  full  meas- 
ure of  good  expected  of  them  for  the 
restoration  of  the  economic  eciuilibrium 
of  the  world.  Only  careful  study  and 
free  discussion  will  disclose  the  supreme 
(la-ngor  threatening  the  world  from  Ihi.s 
new  poison  gas  of  the  economic  war 
which  is  preventing  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  war-torn  world. 


now  BIRDS  MAY  SAVE  A  JIILLION  DOLLAKS' WORTH 

OF  FOODSTUFFS  A  YEAR 


LOPPING  a  billion  dollars  off  of  the 
Nation's  cost  of  li\  iiig  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  feeding  and  pro- 
tecting our  birds  sounds  a  bit  fantasti- 
cal, yet  there  are  economists,  grain 
growers,  and  others  in  this  country  who 
believe  that  the  scheme  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable. Authorities  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  subject  say  that  the  con- 
servation of  all  insect-destroying  birds 
would  result  in  the  saving  of  ?1, 000,000,- 
uOO  worth  of  gVain  and  other  foodstuff 
that  otherwise  is  lost  each  year. 

When  the  conservation  of  bird  life  is 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic problems  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  that  statement  carries  with  it  proof 
indisputable  that  the  subject  is  so  great 
that  few  have  any  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  country  would  benefit 
should  an  attempt  to  restore  nature's 
balance  between  the  bird  and  insect 
worlds  become  general.  There  have 
been  any  number  of  years  when,  it  is 
estimated  by  competent  authorities,  a 
loss  of  more  than  ?900,000,000  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  crops  of  the  country  by 
insect  pests — a  matter  of  ?8  levied  on 
every  person  in  the  United  States  over 
and  above  what  would  have  been  neces- 
sary had  the  ravages  of  these  insects 
not  taken  place. 

Now,  nobody  interested  in  the  conser- 
vation of  birds  is  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  this  tremendous  loss  which 
the  Nation  suffers  annually  can  be 
wiped  out  in  a  few  years.  There  will 
never  come  a  time,  probably,  when  cod- 
ling moths,  potato  bugs,  locusts,  and 
other  pe.sts  that  seem  to  spring  up  from 
nowhere  and  leave  a  trail  of  desolation 
in  their  wake  will  not  exist  to  some  ex- 
tent. We  have  always  had  them,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will 
ever  become  sufficiently  rare  to  arouse 

(curiosity. 
But  consider  what  a  change  would  be 
wrought,  what  benefits  would  result, 
from  the  elimination  of  a  fraction  of 
this  wa.ste.  Even  one-quarter  of  this 
amount  is  $22.5,000,000,  a  right  tidy  .sum 
in  this  age.  And  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  further  the  good  work  could  be 
carried,  until  with  proper  attention  it 
might  ultimately  approximate  abolition 
of  the  industrious  little  destroyers  that 
feast  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  make 
the  head  of  every  household  pay  the 
price  of  their  depredations. 

The  theory  of  those  who  advocate 
bird  conservation  is  that  if  birds  are 
present  in  any  given  locality  in  sufficient 
numbers  they  will  prevent  the  excessive 
increase  of  tho.se  insect  pests  on  which 
1  they  live  to  a  large  extent.   The  number 
j  of  birds  need  not  be  large  proportion- 
i  ately,  for  they  have  an  almost  incredi- 
,  ble  capacity  for  insects,  and,  singularly 
j  enough,  the  young  birds  in  the  nest  are 
even  more  ravenous  than  their  elders. 
Cases  are  common  where  birds  have 
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been  observed  to  eat  half  their  weight 
in  worms  and  insects  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a 
young  robin  ate  nearly  twice  its  weight 
in  cutworms  and  earthworms  and  other 
worms  in  a  like  period.  Insect  birds 
have  been  called  tlie  "police  of  tlie  air." 
Certain  species  of  birds  consume  mill- 
ions of  mosquitoes  and  disease-breeding 
insects  that  annually  collect  a  toll  of 
death  :  i.iong  the  cattle.  Examination  of 
the  ;:tomach  of  a  nighthawk,  for  in- 
stance, revealed  five  hundred  mosquitoes 
— indicating  a  tremendous  slaughter 
among  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

Insects,  it  is  asserted  by  Government 
experts,  are  more  ntimerous  than  any 
other  known  form  of  life.  Caterpillars 
are  shown  to  eat  twice  their  weight  in 
leaves  per  day.  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber in  this  connection  that  vegetable 
feeders  of  this  species  during  their 
progress  to  maturity,  which  occupies 
thirty  days,  increase  in  size  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  times. 

Birds  are  often  accused  of  eating  this 
or  that  product  of  cultivation,  when  an 
examination  of  the  stomachs  shows  the 
accusation  to  be  imfounded.  Within 
certain  limits  birds  eat  the  kind  of  food 
that  is  most  accessible,  especially  when 
their  natural  food  is  scarce  or  wanting. 
Thus  they  sometimes  injure  the  crops  of 
the  farmer  who  has  unintentionally  de- 
stroyed their  natural  food  in  his  im- 
provement of  swamp  or  pasture.  Most 
of  the  damage  done  by  birds  and  com- 
plained of  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
arises  from  this  very  cause.  The  berry- 
bearing  shrubs  and  seed-bearing  weeds 
have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  birds 


have  no  resource  but  to  attack  the  cul- 
tivated grain  or  fruit  which  has  replaced 
their  natuial  food  supply.  The  great 
majority  of  land  birds  subsist  upon  in- 
sects during  llie  period  of  nesting  and 
molting,  and  al.so  feed  their  young  upon 
them.  Many  .species  live  almost  entirely 
upon  in.sect.s,  taking  vegetable  food  only 
when  other  subsistence  fails.  It  is  tluis 
evident  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
birds  destroy  an  incalculable  number  of 
insects,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  overe.stiniate 
the  value  of  their  services  in  restraining 
the  great  tide  of  insect  life. 

There  are  a  number  of  common  birds, 
to  be  found  on  almost  every  farm  in  the 
country,  whose  economic  value  cannot 
be  disputed  for  an  instant,  although,  un- 
fortunately, many  farmers  do  not  reali^^e 
this.  The  meadow-lark,  for  example,  is 
a  familiar  bird  of  grassland  throughout 
the  whole  United  States. -Alike  on  East- 
ern meadows,  Western  prairies,  and 
Southern  .savannas,  its  clear  pipe,  as 
sweet  and  clean  as  silver,  may  be  heard 
in  spring  announcing  the  return  of  the 
season  of  procreation  and  growth.  More 
tlian  half  tlie  lark's  food  consists  of 
harmful  insects.  Its  vegetable  food  is 
composed  of  either  noxious  weeds  or 
v.'aste  grain,  and  the  remainder  is  made 
up  of  useful  beetles  or  neutral  insects. 
Assuming  that  an  adult  lark  de.stroys 
fifty  gra.s.shoppers  a  day — a  conservative 
estimate— and  that  five  pairs  of  larks 
nest  each  season  on  every  good-sized 
farm  where  they  are  not  persecuted,  the 
number  of  grasshoppers  despatched 
daily  on  such  a  farm  during  August 
means  a  boon  the  enlightened  farmer 
must  appreciate. 

Unfortunately  for  the  meadow-lark, 
its  body  is  plump  and  its  flesh  well 
flavored,  and,  as  it  is  easily  killed,  the 
temptation  is  too  great  for  some  per- 
.sons  to  resist.  But  it  is  most  emphati- 
cally a  ca.se  of  "killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs."  The  small  por- 
tion of  foo^.  that  the  creature's  body 
yields  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
good  the  bird  does  when  alive.  The 
tendency  to  treat  the  meadow-lark  as  a 
game  bird  is  far  too  general,  and  every 
farmer  on  whose  land  it  is  found  should 
rigidly  protect  it  and  allow  it  to  breed 
undi.sturbed.  When  their  numbers  have 
so  far  increased  as  lo  render  it  danger- 
ous to  crops  it  will  be  soon  enough  to 
begin  the  thinning-out  process,  but  that 
day  is  still  far  distant  in  most  parts  of 
the  country. 

No  bird  is  better  known  to  country 
residents  than  the  bob-white.  The  bird's 
cheery  calls  the  year  around  form  part 
of  the  most  pleasant  as.sociations  of 
country  life,  and  its  neat  form  and  har- 
monious coloration,  and  especially  its" 
confiding  habits,  make  it  a  general 
favorite.  Weed  seeds  form  more  than  half 
its  total  food  and  include  those  of  all 
the  worst  weed  pests  of  the  farm.  Grain 
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forms  scarcely  more  than  a  sixth  of  this 
bird's  food,  but  most  of  it  is  talcen  dur- 
ing winter  and  early  spring,  when, 
nothing  but  waste  grain  is  available. 
The  habit  of  gleaning  this  after  the  liar- 
vest  is  beneficial  to  the  farm,  for  volun- 
teer grain  is  not  desirable,  especially 
where  it  serves  to  maintain  certain  in- 
sect and  fungous  pests.  From  June  to 
August,  inclusive,  when  insects  are 
most  numerous,  their  proportion  in  the 
food  of  the  bob-white  is  about  forty  per 
cent.  The  variety  of  i-nsect  food  is  great 
and  its  food  also  includes  a  number  of 
the  most  destructive  agricultural  pests, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  crab, 
cockspur,  wire  and  foxtail  grasses,  sheep 
sorrel,  smartweed,  blindweed,  pigweed, 
corn-cockle,  chickweed,  charlock,  beg- 
gar's-lice,  ragweed,  and  Spani.'sh  needles. 

The  food  habits  of  the  bob-white  un- 
doubtedly are  beneficial  and  the  bird 
should  be  maintained  in  numbers  on 
every  farm.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
shooting  should  be  prohibited,  for  the 
bird  is  very  prolific.  But  its  numbers 
should  not  be  reduced  below  what  the 
available  nesting  sites  and  range  will 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
of  absolute  protection  recently  adopted 
by  one  of  the  States  is  not  called  for  by 
strictly  economic  considerations. 

The  diminutive  house  wren  is  a  fussy, 
flighty,  and  fidgety  little  midget,  fre- 
quenting the  vicinity  of  barns  and  gar- 
dens, and  particularly  old  orchards 
where  the  trees  are  partially  decayed. 
Never  for  a  moment  at  rest  while  there 
is  a  ray  of  daylight,  it  would  seem  that 
his  small  body  must  soon  be  worn  out 
by  his  incessant  activity.  His  voice,  as 
tireless  as  his  wings,  is  heard  from 
morning  until  night  about  tlie  garden 
and  orcliard  where  he  seeks  his  daily 
food,  and,  while  not  very  melodious,  it 
is  cheerful  and  suggestive  of  life  and 
activity. 

In  food  habits  the  wren  is  entirely 
beneficial.  He  may  be  said  to  live  upon 
animal  food  alone,  examination  of  the 
stomachs  of  a  large  number  of  wrens 
.showing  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  contents  was  made  of  iiarmful  in- 
sects. As  the  wren  is  a  prolific  breeder, 
frequently  rearing  in  a  season  from 


twelve  to  sixteen  young,  a  family  of 
these  birds  must  cause  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  insects  in  a 
garden. 

The  house  wren  is  only  one  of  a 
numerous  group  of  small  birds  of  simi- 
lar habits.  There  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  twenty-eiglU  species 
and  sub-species  of  wrens,  occupying 
more  or  less  completely  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  No 
species  of  wren  has  been  accused  of 
harm,  and  its  presence  should  be 
encouraged  about  every  farm,  ranch, 
village,  or  suburban  residence. 

The  junco,  or  snowbird,  may  be  found 
over  practically  the  whole  country  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  insect  food 
of  the  junco  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  harmful  species,  of  which  caterpillars 
form  the  largest  item.  Juncos  do  not 
damage  fruit  or  grain,  but  eat  large 
quantities  of  weed  seed,  thereby  render- 
ing a  valuable  service  to  agriculture. 
The  chickadee  is  another  small  bird, 
widely  distributed,  whose  food  consists 
largely  of  the  eggs,  pupae,  and  larvae  of 
noxious  insects.  As  an  enemy  of  cater- 
pillars the  bird  has  few  peers.  It  also 
destroys  a  great  many  of  those  two  pests 
of  horticulture,  plant  lice  and  scales. 

The  little  screech-owl  ranges  from 
coast  to  coast  and  far  beyond  both  the 
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northern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  burrowing  owl,  it  feeds  more  ex- 
tensively on  insects  than  any  of  the 
owls.  It  is  also  a  diligent  mouser,  and 
feeds  more  or  less  on  scorpions  and 
lizards.  Among  insects,  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  beetles,  and  cutworms  are  most 
often  eaten.  As  many  as  fifty  grass- 
hoppers have  been  found  in  one  stom- 
ach, eighteen  May  beetles  in  another, 
and  thirteen  cutworms  in  still  another. 
During  the  warmer  parts  of  the  year  it 
is  exceptional  to  find  a  stomach  not 
filled  with  insect  remains. 

Meadow  mice,  white-footed  mice,  and 
house  mice  are  the  mammals  most  often 
taken.  As  more  than  three-fourths  of 
(lie  owl's  food  consists  of  injurious  mam- 
mals and  insects,  and  only  Hbout  one- 
seventh  of  birds  (a  large  proportion  of 
whicli  are  destructi\e  English  spar- 
rows), there  is  no  question  that  this  lit- 
tle owl  should  be  carefully  protected. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  our  owls  are 
much  more  useful  thin  injurious,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  They  deserve  almost  complete 
protection  rather  than  the  persecution 
to  which  they  are  customarily  subjected. 

An  interesting  experiment  carried  on 
in  Illinois  during  the  last  two  years 
proves  conclusively  that  many  of  the 
migratory  birds  that  annually  desert  the 
North  for  sunnier  lands  do  not  travel 
South  because  of  the  climate.  Lack  of 
food  has  starved  them  out.  On  a  tract 
of  five  or  six  acres  near  Chicago  thou- 
sands of  supposedly  migratory  birds 
have  been  induced  to  spend  the  winter 
by  reason  of  suet  supplied  in  food-boxes. 

The  work  of  feeding  the  birds  at  this 
place  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a 
special  design  of  food-box.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  when  suet  was  placed  on  • 
the  ground  or  the  limbs  of  trees  without 
protection  the  bigger  birds,  after  the 
manner  of  their  human  kind,  crowded 
out  the  smaller  and  weaker  birds  and 
took  possession  of  the  entire  supply.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  a  box  of  special 
construction  was  prepared.  Its  back 
consists  of  a  curved  piece  of  metal  that 
protects  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which 
it  is  liung.  The  front  is  covered  with  a 
strong  wire  net  that  is  sufficiently 
coarse  to  admit  tlie  bills  of  the  hungry 
birds,  but  too  fine  to  allow  them  to  re- 
move all  the  suet  at  once. 

The  result  of  the  feeding  is  that  many 
birds  of  species  tliat  ordinarily  would  be 
unknown  in  the  region  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  remain  in  this 
tract  of  land,  seeming  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  provided  for. 
Others,  coming  from  a  more  nortiierly 
latitude,  decide  to  remain  in  this  realm 
of  plenty  mitil  the  return  of  spring 
sends  them  back  to  their  summer 
haunts.  This  leads  to  the  belief  tliat 
once  a  feeding-place  has  become  thor- 
oughly establisiied  with  the  featliered 
rovers,  they  will  be  attracted  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  so  tliat  they  will  multiply 
rapidly,  and  if  left  undisturbed  will  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  make  a  re- 
markable showing  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  country  and  the  suburban  dweller. 
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I PRICKED  my  ears  to  that  word 
"romance,"  because  it  sounded  so 
extraordinarily  incongruous  on  the 
lips  of  a  little  dry  old  fellow  in  a  third- 
class  smoking  carriage  of  a  Ramsgate 
train. 

"Yes.  I  bin  through  a  lot  in  my  time." 

"And  I  dare  say  seen  a  lot  too,"  said 
tlie  fat,  stupid-looking  man  opposite  to 
him. 

"Enough  to  make  a  book,"  and  the  old 
chap  paused  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe. 

They  had  not  spoken  to  each  other 
until  the  carriage  emptied  at  Faver- 
sham,  but  now  they  went  on  talking — 
or  rather,  the  old  man  talked  and  the 
fat  man  listened,  merely  making  echoes 
or  approvals  now  and  then,  to  show  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  While  pretending 
to  read  my  magazine  I  listened  also, 
fascinated,  as  I  always  am,  by  the  total 
lack  of  reticence  and  astounded  by  the 
strength  of  the  instinct  that  impels  cer- 
tain people  to  unbosom  themselves  to 
strangers,  as  if  they  felt  it  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  to  offer  the  most 
secret  workings  of  their  hearts  and 
minds  as  object-lessons  for  the  transient 
attention  of  the  wide  world. 

"Sixty-eight  years  of  age  I  am." 
"Shouldn't  have  given  you  so  much." 
"Yes,  I  am."  And  I  looked  at  his 
ruddy,  wrinkled  cheeks,  his  small  lively 
eyes,  and  his  scrubby  gray  beard,  while 
he  continued  to  pour  forth  biographical 
details.  "Hopkins,  my  name  is.  Mar- 
ried twice.  Ah,  you  can  smell  the  briny 
now,  can't  you?  I've  never  followed  the 
sea,  though  connected  with  it.  Dealer 
in  sailors'  stores — boots,  tarpaulins, 
what  not.  Kept  my  fortieth  trade  an- 
niversary last  year,  I  did.  It  isn't  a  big 
business.  In  point  o'  fact  it  isn't  a 
great  deal  bigger  now  than  it  was  forty 
year  ago.  But  we've  'ad  our  bread  and 
cheese  out  of  it  all  the  time." 
"You  can't  complain,  then." 
"No,  I  don't  complain.  I  should  'a' 
done  more,  p'r'aps,  but  for  deficient  edu- 
cation. That  was  one  of  my  drawbacks. 
Left  schooling  too  early,  to  take  up 
my  apprenticeship  with  a  grocer  in  Lon- 
don." 

Then  soon  Mr.  Hopkins  used  thai 
stimulating  but  unexpected  word  again. 

"There's  ordinary  marriages,  and 
there's  what  you  may  call  romantic 
marriages."  As  he  said  this  he  chuckled 
complacently.  "My  first  marriage  was  a 
romantic  marriage,  if  e%or  there  was 
one.  You  know  what  I  mean?  All 
chances — one  thing  leading  to  another. 

"The  first  chance  was  my  scraping  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man  called  Brickett. 
He  called  himself  so;  it  was-  not  his 
name  really,  as  the  event  proved.  I  was 
young  then,  and  the  meeting  took  place 
in  a  public-house  at  Bournemoutii,  where 


I'd  come  down  from  London  for  my 
summer  holiday. 

"Now  here's  a  funny  thing — I  knew 
Brickett  was  a  wrong  'un  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  him.  The  first  word  he 
addressed  to  me  I  was  on  my  guard 
with  him.  Nevertheless,  not  knowing 
any  one  else  in  the  place,  I  was  satisfied 
to  share  his  companionship — so  far  as 
niouch  about  with  him,  sit  on  the  sands 
and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  take  our  glass 
together  at  the  Red  Anchor  of  an  eve- 
ning— but  a  bit  ashamed  of  him  because 
of  his  shabby  garments,  and  careful  not 
to  let  him  cadge  on  me,  and  showing 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  his  victim. 

"TTe  was  a  very  ugly  man.    I've  a  rea- 
Jtl  son  for  telling  you  that.  Second 
day  or  so  he  disclosed  how  lip'd  been  in 
trouble,  but,  having  served  his  sentence, 
no  one  could  throw  it  in  his  face.  That's 
the  law  of  England.    Quite  right  too. 
Respectable  born,  according  to  his  tale, 
but  debauched  by  bad  company,  and 
then  giving  up  the  struggle.    Far  as  I 
could  make  out,  his  profession,  if  you 
can  call  it  so,  at  the  present  time — when 
I  say  the  present  time,  you  understand,  I 
mean  at  that  time — was  no  more  than 
hanger-on,  number-runner,  or  tout,  to  a 
pack  of  book-makers.    Where  I  think 
his  money  came  was  more  by  a  sort  of 
agency — going  about  among  town  lads 
and  leading  'em  on  to  bet  their  bobs  and 
'alf-crowns  day  by  day  with  one  of  his 
crew.    All  that  game  is  Greek  to  me, 
and  always  'as  been.    I  kept  meself  out 
of  it,  and  wouldn't  mix  meself  up  with 
it,  and,  if  you  ask  me,  I  don't  know 
why  the  Government  hasn't  ever  stopped 
it.    Beyond  this  what  he  let  fall,  I  soon 
detected  that  'e  was  a  man  who  could 
show  his  power  over  women;  and  I  'ad 
my  suspicions  'ow  'e'd  turned  this  to  ac- 
count in  'is  time.    If  I  admired  him  for 
such  power  as  he  showed,  I  'ad  my  own 
private  rea.sons,  and  you'll  understand  I 
didn't  respect  'im  for  it — far  from  it. 
Any  such  suspicion  naturally  filled  me 
with  disgust,  and  made  me  the  more 
sure,  if  I  'adn't  been  sure  already,  not 
to  make  a  frirnd  of  him.    Our  inter- 
course was  only  two  pals  in  holiday 
time,  and  so  it  must  remain.  Well,  then, 
noticing  the  barmaid  that  ser\  ed  us  at 
the  Anchor,  I  passed  the  remark  to 
Brickett,  so  as  she  couldn't  hear  me, 
that  she  was  a  fine  piece  o'  goods.  And 
so  she  was  for  'er  age,  for  she  must  'ave 
been  forty  if  she  was  a  day;  but  what 
with  her  dyed  hair,  and  the  way  she 
pulled  in  her  figure,  and  'pr  pleasant 
manner  of  speech,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  trade,  quite  a  picture  as  she 
stood  there  behind  tlie  bar  cleaning  of 
the  glasses  in  preparation  for  closing 
time.  * 


■'  'Why  don't  you  teli  'er  so  yourself, 
straight  out?  says  Brickett.  'Go  on! 
Tell  'er  so.' 

"  'Not  much — not  me,'  I  says.  'I've 
too  much  respect  for  'er.  I'm  not  going 
to  insult  a  respectable  young  woman.' 
And  the  idea  of  it  made  me  quite  hot 
and  uncomfortable. 

"'Gammon!'  says  'e.  'She  won't  be 
insulted.  She'll  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment.' 

"I  told  him  to  drop  it.  No  more  chaff 
of  that  sort,  unless  he  wanted  to  see  me 
go  straigiit  out  of  the  door.  As  I  said, 
it  was  near  closing  time,  and  there  was 
only  us  three  there — him,  and  me,  and 
the  barmaid. 

"  'All  right,'  he  says;  and  then  before 
my  eyes  he  began  on  her  himself. 

"Don't  ask  me  what  'e  said.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  if  I  tried,  but  there  he 
was,  leaning  acrost  the  bar,  paying  her 
'is  compliments,  all  familiar  chaff  on  'is 
side  and  giggling  on  'ers,  till  he  asks 
her,  'What's  the  price  of  kisses  to-night?' 
And  she  says,  'More  than  you  can  pay, 
anyhow.'  To  which  'e  replied,  'Then  I'll 
'ave  one  gratis.' 

"Did  I  mention-  to  you  that  'e  was  a 
very  ugly  man?  It's  the  fact — some- 
thing wrong  with  'is  eyes,  and,  more- 
over, there  was  a  scar  one  side  of  his 
face,  where  'e'd  been  kicked  by  a  horse 
as  a  child,  as  'e  said.  Notwithstanding, 
there  'e  stood,  leaning  further  and  fur- 
ther crost  the  bar  and  squinting  at  lier 
most  horrible,  and  'er  giggling,  till  all 
at  once  she  says,  'I  suppose  I  must  do 
it,  if  I  want  to  get  rid  of  you.'  And  she 
give  'im  his  kiss,  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing.  It  was  the  evidence  of  my 
eyes,  or  I  wouldn't  'ave  believed  it. 

"  'Now,'  she  says,  laughing,  not  a  bit 
offended,  'be  off,  the  pair  of  you.  I 
never  heard  of  such  goings-on.  You 
London  gentlemen  behave  as  though 
you've  bought  the  place.  You're  a  pre- 
cious pair,  so  you  are.  Good-night.  And 
don't  let  me  see  you  here  again.'  Say- 
ing it,  mind  you,  as  though  she  didn't 
mean  that  last  bit. 

"Brickett  and  I  went  out  arm  in  arm, 
both  of  us  laughing,  and,  explain  it  how 
you  will,  I  felt  all  excited  and  stirred 
up  by  what  had  passed,  with  the  sensa- 
tion that  I'd  been  carrying  on  just  as 
bad  as  Brickett.  Prob'ly  it  was  'er  way 
of  coupling  us  together,  but  there  it 
was!    I  felt  as  if  I'd  kissed  'er  meself." 

Mr.  Hopkins,  leaning  forward,  touched 
the  fat  man  with  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
pipe,  as  though  to  enforce  a  point. 

"Now  this  bit  o'  fun  with  the  barmaid 
yovi  may  call  the  second  chance  in  the 
romanti';  events  to  which  I  was  drifting. 

"Before  we  parted  that  night,  or  per- 
haps it  was  next  day — I  don't  remem- 
ber— Brickett  and  I  got  started  talking 
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about  marriage,  and  off  and  on  we  never 
stopped.  I  begun  by  telling  him  that  I 
was  bashful  with  women. 

"  'You  don't  need  to  be,'  he  said.  'They 
never  appreciate  it.' 

"But  bit  by  bit  I  confessed  to  him — 
viiat  was  the  Gospel  truth — that  I  felt 
myself  too  timid  by  nature  ever  to  reach 
the  point  of  asking  a  girl  to  marry  me. 
Mind  you,  this  was  sober  earnest,  ex- 
plain it  how  you  will.  I'd  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  but  so  timid  about 
it  that  the  matter  was  what  you  may 
term  a  sealed  book.  Not  tliat  I  didn't 
want  to  get  married — far  from  it.  It 
wasn't  that  I  couldn't  fall  in  love.  For, 
believe  me,  ever  since  1  left  school  I'd 
been  in  love  with  the  whole  sect.  No 
consequence  to  me  what  color  a  girl's 
hair,  or  her  eyes  either — no,  nor  her 
size.  There  was  something  to  me  about 
a  decently  dressed  young  woman, 
whether  I  see  her  behind  a  counter, 
wheeling  a  pram,  or  sitting  about,  as 
they  were  by  hundreds  down  there,  I 
was  fascinated  and  overcome  by  it. 
Look  'here,  not  so  long  ago  I  read  a 
piece  in  a  newspaper  called  'Feminine 
Charm.'  Well,  those  words,  they  just 
hit  the  target!  That  was  what  I  felt  all 
the  time — feminine  charm.  Only,  if  I 
can  make  myself  clear  to  you,  I  couldn't 
profit  by  it;  tongue-tied,  stupid,  timid, 
at  the  mere  notion.  This  I  told  to 
Brickett  perfectly  honest,  as  I've  told  it 
to  you,  and  we  came  near  a  quarrel  be- 
cause of  a  remark  he  made  on  it.  But 
I  told  him,  if  I  was  timid  of  women,  I 
wasn't  timid  of  men — no — and  that  was 
the  truth.  If  I  fell  out  with  a  man,  no 
matter  that  he  was  twice  my  size,  and 
he  generally  tvus — for  you  see  what  I 
am  in  stature- — the  opposition  and  heat 
I  felt  at  once  enabled  me  to  stand  up  to 
him.  I  couldn't  give  in  if  I  wanted  to. 
I'd  sooner  take  a  licking  any  day  of  the 
week  than  be  backed  down.  And  I  let 
Brickett  understand  that  precious  quick. 
He  apologized. 

"  O AME  evening  we  went  to  another 
public  at  Brickett's  wish,  where  we 
could  talk  quiet  without  bothering  about 
that  barmaid.  We  was  still  talking  of 
the  same  subject,  and  over  our  second 
glass  he  tells  me  on  his  honor  that  he 
knows  of  a  girl  who  would  take  on  any 
decent  chap  like  me,  and  gladly  too.  He 
said:  'What's  more,  she's  got  a  nice  bit 
of  money,  too,  that  she  came  into.' 

"  'But  who  is  she?'  I  asked. 

"  'Never  you  mind  who  she  is,'  he 
said,  'until  we  get  a  good  deal  more  for- 
ward in  wliat  we're  arranging.' 

"'Is  slic  straight"?'  I  asked  liim. 

"'What  d'ye  mean  by  straight?'  was 
his  reply.  'If  slie  gives  her  word,  she 
won't  go  back  on  it.' 

"But  I  explained  to  him  my  meaning, 
that  with  such  a  thing  as  marriage  un- 
der discussion  I  wished  to  know  if  she 
was  a  virtuous  young  woman. 

"He  burst  out,  angry  and  violent,  'O' 
cotirse  she  is,'  he  shouts.  'And  if  you 
allempt  any  tricks  with  her,  I'll  basli 
your  head  in."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 


was  the».  and  not  before,  that  I  told  him 
how,  if  I  was  timid  with  one  sect,  I 
wasn't  with  the  other. 

"Then  he  answers,  dogged,  but  firm: 
'Yes,  she's  a  good  honest  girl,  and  al- 
ways has  been.' 

,  "  'How  d'you  know?'  I  asked  him. 
'Have  you  yourself  tried  it  on  with  her?' 

"That  made  him  angry  again,  and  he 
went  on  to  say  he'd  happened  to  know 
her  and  her  family  from  childhood;  she 
was  in  domestic  service  in  this  very 
town  of  Bournemouth,  and  he'd  partly 
come  down  to  see  her. 

"  'Well,'  I  says  at  last,  'it  all  sounds 
very  nice,  but  o'  course  there's  a  catcli 
to  it  somewhere,'  and  I  put  it  to  him: 
Why  should  she  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
take  on  such  a  poor  sort  of  bargain  as 
myself?  I  wasn't  handsome,  and  beyond 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes  on  my  back  and 
a  few  savings  in  the  bank  I  hadn't  much, 
as  I  could  see,  to  recommend  me. 
Brickett  then  became  very  confidential. 
'It's  like  this,'  he  says.  'She's  a  girl  that 
'as  a  keen  desire  to  be  engaged  and  mar- 
ried. To  a  certain  extent  it's  rivalry — 
not  caring  to  be  left  on  the  shelf  and 
other  girls  going  off  one  after  another — 
and  it's  also  a  kind  of  instinct.  Often 
I've  argued  with  her,  saying:  "Miss 
Shaw" — that's  her  name — "Miss  Shaw, 
you're  far  better  as  you  are.  A  husband, 
if  you  get  a  bad  one,  will  spend  your 
money,  put  you  in  a  condition  you  can't 
go  on  with  your  employment,  and  break 
your  heart."  But  it  makes  no  difference 
to  her.    She's  set  on  it.' 

"  'Well,'  I  says,  still  doubting,  'she 
didn't  ought  to  have  far  to  seek  to  sat- 
isfy her  aspirations.' 

"  'One  thing,'  says  Brickett,  extremely 
confidential,  dropping  his  voice  so  low 
that  I  had  to  tell  him  to  speak  up,  'One 
thing,'  he  says  again,  'she  isn't  a  beauty". 
I've  not  said  she  is,  have  I?  No,  all 
that  family  was  handsome  men  and 
women  except  her.' 

"I  didn't  understand  this  illusion  till 
long  afterwards.  Couldn't  do  so,  not 
having  the  clue. 

"However,  nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing, the  following  evening  lie  took 
me  up  behind  a  large  house  among  the 
pine  trees  towards  Boscombe  way,  and 
after  a  bit  she  comes  out  and  he  makes 
the  introduction.  She  was  a  fine,  big 
young  woman,  and  dressed  as  gay  as 
any  one  could  wish  to  see. 

"  'Miss  Shaw,'  I  said,  very  nervous, 
but  passing  it  off  as  well  as  I  could, 
'glad  to  meet  you;'  but  she  never  an- 
swered, only  looked  at  me. 

"'It's  her  evening  off,'  .says  Bricliett, 
'and  slie  has  till  ten  o'clock.  Don't  keep 
her  out  after  ten,  'cause  her  mistress 
won't  allow  it;'  and  he  was  for  leaving 
us,  Init  I  caught  'im  by  the  coat  sleeve. 
"  'Don't  leave  us,  Brickett,'  I  says. 
"  'No,'  she  says,  looking  at  me,  not  at 
'im,  and  speaking  no  louder  than  a 
whisper,  'you'd  better  stay.' 

"  'Oil,  no,'  he  says,  laughing;  'two's 
company  and  three's  none:'  and  witli 
that  he's  gone. 

"We  two  w(Mit  (liroiiKli      iiarrcr  path 


among  a  lot  o'  bushes,  my  only  idea  be- 
ing to  get  out  to  the  cliff  and  p'r'aps 
take  her  down  towards  the  pier  and  give 
her  a  drink  and  let  her  listen  to  the 
band.  But  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did 
mean.  She  stepped  along  the  path  in 
front  o'  me  as  I'd  told  her  to,  because 
I  truly  felt  that  shy  I  couldn't  look  her 
in  the  face;  yet  ashamed  too,  and  want- 
ing to  kick  myself  for  it.  Same  old 
story — I  was  overcome  by  the  charm, 
but  struck  helpless  as  usual;  my  throat 
all  dry,  my  tongue  sticking  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  speechless.  But  I  strug- 
gled, trying  to  pull  myself  together, 
thinking,  'Now,  Jack,  you're  up  against 
it.   Don't  funk.   Be  a  man  for  once.'  " 

Mu.  Hopkins  laughed  with  enormous 
relish  before  continuing. 
"I  made  the  vow  I'd  begin  before  we 
got  through  them  bushes,  and  just  as  I 
caught  a  sight  of  the  stile  at  the  end  o' 
tlie  path  I  found  my  courage.  I  started 
on  her  as  near  as  I  could  in  Brickett's 
way — taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  when 
he  came  over  that  barmaid — pretending 
to  have  full  confidence. 

"  'Here  I  am  behind  you,'  I  said.  'You 
haven't  lost  me  yet.  Suppose  I  was  to 
put  my  arm  round  your  waist.  D'you 
tliink  I  could  get  it  round — for  you're 
one  o'  the  substantial  sort,  aren't  you?' 

"At  what  I  said  she  stopped  short,  not 
looking  back  at  me,  but  holding  her 
head  down  and  moving  her  hands  about 
in  a  queer  way  as  if  she  was  swimming, 
and  my  courage  failed  me. 

"  'Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said,  laughing, 
foolish.  'I'm  not  going  to  take  any  such 
liberty.  Only  my  chaff.  I'm  a  rare  one 
for  chaff.  Hope  you  don't  mind  it, 
miss?' 

"She  walked  on  at  once,  and  we  come 
to  the  stile,  and  I  forced  myself  to  touch 
lier  on  tiie  back  as  if  in  fun. 

"  'Now,'  I  said,  forcing  myself,  'do  you 
want  me  to  lift  you  over  it?  I'll  try 
if  you  like,  for,  though  you  weigh  a  tidy 
bit,  I  reckon,  I'm  strong  for  my  size.' 

"She  answered  me  in  a  husky  whisper 
that  I  was  to  get  over  the  stile  first  and 
she'd  follow. 

"  'What?'  I  said,  laughing,  but  feeling 
regular  desperate.  'Afraid  o'  me  seeing 
your  ankles?  Well,  show  me  your  face, 
anyhow.  What  you're  showing  me  now 
is  only  your  neck  and  your  chignon.' 

"  'You're  laughing  at  my  red  hair,'  she 
whispered,  getting  her  head  lower  still. 
'It  disgusts  you — red  hair  does,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

"  'I  don't  mind  the  color  o'  your  hair.' 
I  said,  laughing.  'There's  plenty  of  it. 
That's  the  main  thing  with  hair.  Come," 
I  says,  'we're  wasting  the  daylight;  we 
shall  liave  the  dusk  directly;'  and  I  took 
possession  of  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
compelled  her.  "There,  now.  let's  have 
a  squint  at  you.  Well,  I'm  blowed,'  I 
said,  'I've  hit  the  target  with  that  re- 
mark, it  seems;'  and  I  lauglied  in  real 
earne.st.  For  I  see  then  that  there  was 
a  bit  of  round-the-corner  work  Avith  her 
eyes— notliing  to  matter,  but  what  the 
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doctors  call  a  east.  'Appears  to  be 
fashionable  in  these  parts,'  I  said.  I 
was  thinking  of  Brickett.  I  told  you 
flow  he  squinted.  It  has  its  bearing  on 
what  follows. 

"  'I  was  like  that  from  birth,"  she  said, 
moving  her  hands  as  if  to  hide  her  face. 
"I  suppose  you  find  it  a  great  disfigure- 
ment?' 

"  'Oh,  no,'  I  said,  still  laughing.  'I 
don't  mind  it.' 

■'  'Oh.  stop  laughing  at  lue,'  she  says. 

"Then,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
s^he  bursts  into  tears.  Her  sobs  were 
something  pitiful  to  hear.  I  never  been 
.'^o  upset  before  or  since;  and,  do  how  I 
would,  I  couldn't  comfort  nor  console 
lier.  I  w-as  beside  myself  about  her  go- 
ing on  like  that.  'It's  not  a  bit  o'  good,' 
she  cried.  'Go  away,  leave  me  alone, 
let  me  get  home  and  conceal  myself. 
You've  tried  to  take  to  me,  but  you 
can't.  You  don't  like  me,  and  you  never 
will.   Nobody  ever  will.' 

"Why  prolong  it?  I  made  the  discov- 
ery then  and  J:here  that  she  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  boat  as  myself.  She 
confessed  to  me  while  I  w^as  wiping  her 
eyes  what  she  had  suffered,  seeing  the 
other  servants  picking  up  their  young 
men,  taking  this  one,  that  one.  like  fruit 
off  a  tree,  and  her  thinking  she'd  never 
have  one  herself.  Believe  me,  it's  the 
simple  fact  of  it — there  was  nothing 
what  had  tortured  me  about  young 
women  that  she  hadn't  felt  lit'rally  the 
same  about  young  men. 

"My  nervousness  was  gone — gone  for- 
ever too.  I  didn't  take  her  down  among 
the  crowd  on  the  pier — not  much.  Give 
one  look  at  it,  both  of  us,  and  watched 
it  with  the  pretty  lamps  showing  as  the 
dusk  came  down  on  us  from  a  distance. 
We  didn't  want  a  drink  either.  We'd 
found  where  the  'oney  was,  sweet  an' 
refreshing,  an'  we  meant  to  sip  it  by 
ourselves. 

"T  ooK  here,"  said  Mr.  Hopkins,  loudly, 

I  J  almost  aggressively,  "I'm  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  I  am ;  and  that  night 
is  still  yesterday.  See  what  I  mean?  On 
top  of  all  it  was  moonlight  before  10 
P.M.,  flashing  out  there  on  the  water; 
and  those  pier  lamps  twinkling  like — 
like  so  many  stars  tumbled  down  out  of 
the  sky  at  our  feet. 

"We  sat  upon  the  sandy  ground  half- 
way down  the  cliff,  with  the  lieather  to 
our  elbows,  looking  at  it  all  and  em- 
bracing one  another.  She  told  me  liow" 
she'd  never  bin  kissed  before,  and  I  told 
her  the  same.  'D'you  like  it,  dear?'  I 
asked  her.  'It's  'ea\  enly,'  she  whispered. 
And  so  it  was. 

"My  feelings!"  said  Mr.  Hopkins, 
loudly.  "It  was  a  triumph.  I  felt  big 
as  the  figurehead  of  a  four-mast  sailing 
ship.  Rapture — holding  one  of  the  other 
sect,  all  contented  in  my  arms.  You 
know  what  I  mean?  You've  tasted  it 
yourself.  But  yet,  no,  you  haven't 
"it her— not  considering  my  age  at  the 

me,  twenty-three  years.  I  don't  believe 
any  one  as  ever  li\ed  ha.s  done  so  to  the 


full  extent  I  did  that  night — not  the 
mutual  gratification  of  it,  as  I  may  term 
it — us  two  together  opening  of  what  had 
been  a  sealed  book  to  both  of  us,  under 
such  romantic  circumstances." 

K.  Hopkins  relit  his  pipe,  took  a  few 
meditative  puffs,  and.  went  on 
again. 

"So  there  it  was.  Gwennie — that  was 
her  name,  Gwen,  as  I  called  her — Gwen 
and  I  were  an  engaged  couple.  I  told 
Brickett  it  had  been  love  at  first  sight 
on  both  sides,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
let  him  cadge  on  me — lending  him  a  bob 
or  two  to  drinTv  our  healtli  before  break- 
fast next  morning — for  the  pubs  were 
closed  by  the  time  I  met  him.  I  lent 
him  some  more  next  day.  I  couldn't 
refuse  him  now. 

"I  was  another  bein' — up  somewhere 
like  a  balloon,  above  myself  and  every- 
body else.  To  give  you  a  clue  to  my 
feelings,  I  never  so  much  as  asked  Gwen 
a  word  about  her  money — you  know,  the 
legacy  what  Brickett  had  mentioned. 
I'd  clean  forgot.  It  was  lo\e  I  was 
after,  not  the  money.  But  she  spoke 
about  it  herself.  It  was  all  right — a 
hundred  pounds  as  she'd  inherited.  So 
much  the  better. 

"I  used  to  make  my  lair  in  that  little 
wood  with  the  bushes,  and  bide  there 
waiting  for  her  till  she  could  get  out  to 
me.  Her  hour  was  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  fam'ly  had  finished  their  dinner  and 
the  other  servants  at  their  supper,  an' 
she  could  slip  out  for  twenty  minutes 
without  remarks  being  made.  She  never 
missed  an  evening,  and  so  proved  the 
depth  of  her  affection. 

"I  suppose  it  was  better  part  of  a 
week  when  blowed  if  I  didn't  go  and 
have  an  accident — yes,  sprained  my 
ankle  and  couldn't  put  my  foot  to  the 
ground.  I  went  to  the  expense  of  a  doc- 
tor, and  he  ordered  me  to  rest  it  till 
further  orders. 

"Well,  the  second  evening  I  was  de- 
prived of  her  I  couldn't  bear  it  any 
longer.  Doctor  or  no  doctor,  I'd  got  to 
go  to  her — if  I  crawled  there  on  my 
hands  and  knees.  The  pain  give  me 
beans,  but  I'd  bound  up  my  ankle  double 
tight,  and  I  crept  my  way  up  to  that 
cliff  and  into  the  wood. 

"It  was  ten  past  nine,  and  she  was 
there  a'ready — iriiJi  somrbody  ehsc. 

"Yes,  they  were  coming  along  the  path 
tow^ards  me — her  and  another  man — her 
A'oice  and  his  I  heard  as  plain  as  I  could 
hear  you.  It  was  Brickett.  He  had  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  it  was 
'Gwennie,'  'Gwennie,  my  dear,'  and 
cetera;  and  she  responding  to  him  all 
love  and  kindness. 

"The  pain  I  felt  at  that  moment  was 
worse,  far  wor.se,  than  what  my  foot 
could  give.  It  was  knives  through  and 
through,  till  my  anger  swept  over  me. 
My  anger  was  something  fearful. 

"D'you  follow  what  I  mean?  I  read  it 
up  straight  away.  They'd  bin  foolin' 
me.  Brickett,  with  the  power  what  I 
knew  lie  possessed,  had  got  hold  of  this 


girl  .so's  she  b'longed  to  him  body  and 
bones;  but  for  their  own  reasons  they 
wished  to  secure  some  juggins  like  mc 
to  give  her  the  state  of  a  married 
woman.  Why  should  she  fall  in  love 
with  me?  Not  likely — not  much.  All 
my  old  disbelief  in  my.self  had  come 
rolling  back  on  me,  and  I  seemed  to  .see 
the  whole  dashed  plot.  I'm  not  sur- 
prised I  was  angry. 

"  'You  stop,'  I  shouted,  lor  he  was 
running  away.  'You  wait  for  nie,  you 
sneakin'  dog.  D'you  think  I'm  goin'  to 
take  your  leavings?'  and  I  hobbled  after 
him,  till  he  had  to  stop.  'Put  up  tho.se 
dirty  hands  of  yours,'  I  said,  'and  we'll 
see.' 

"Then  Gwen  springs  in  between  us. 

"  'Don't  'it  'im.  Jack,'  she  cries.  'He's 
my  brother.' 

"And  that  was  the  truth  at  last.  So 
it  came  out  finally. 

"They  v/ere  respectable  people,  and 
Brickett — his  true  name  was  Shaw,  of 
course — he'd  used  a  many  names,  he 
having  gone  wrong,  the  whole  family 
felt  the  disgrace  and  barred  him.  My 
Gwen  being  the  only  one  of  them  who. 
suffered  him — and  then  in  secret.  The 
more  credit  to  her,  I  thought,  when  I 
came  to  understand  it,  because  it  proved 
her  good  heart. 

"But,  mind  you,  a  wrong  'un  is  a 
wrong  'un.  It  further  came  out  that 
he'd  made  her  promise  to  give  him  half 
her  hundred  pounds  if  he  could  find  her 
a  decent  young  man  who'd  accept  her 
hand  in  church.  I  had  -to  put  a  stopper 
on  such  a  robbery  as  that,  and  Brickett 
and  I  quarreled  over  it  for  good  an'  all. 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  I 
knew  Gwen  helped  him  often  after  our 
marriage,  an'  I  winked  at  it." 

Mr.  Hopkins  sighed,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe. 

"Fourteen  years  she  was  a  true  help- 
mate to  me,  bearing  me  three — Gladys, 
who  died;  Edwin,  in  the  R.F.A., 
wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres, 
now  porter  at  the  Ulysses  Mansions, 
Earl's  Court,  London;  and  Jane,  one  of 
the  head  nurses  in  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. Then  I  lost  her.  Mourned  her 
eighteen  months,  and  then  married  the 
present  Mrs.  Hopkins,  to  keep  the  home 
going.  Yes,  I've  had  two  good  wives. 
But,  as  you  can  say,  with  the  first  one 
I  buried  all  the  romance  of  my  life.  The 
present  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  the  other  sort 
of  union. 

"Look  here."  He  brought  forth  from 
his  breast  pocl^et  something  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  as.  I  watched  him  I  .saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  "There's 
my  Gwen" — he  was  handing  (o  the  fat 
man  a  faded  gilt-framed  photograph — 
"my  little  Gwen,  as  she  was  when  I 
wooed  and  won  her.  No  one  knows  that 
I  carry  that  about  with  me  in  my 
pocket,"  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
wrinkled  face. 

And  I  thought  that  all  values  are  rela- 
tive, and  all  things  colored  by  the  eyes" 
that  look  at  them.  Essentially,  it  teas 
romance. 
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Switzerland  is  a  federation 
of  twenty-two  independent 
Cantons,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  parliamentary  bodies. 
In  four  of  the  Cantons  the 
old  system  of  public  assem- 
blies and  voting  is  still  in 
vogue,  the  first  Sunday  in 
May  of  every  year  being 
designated  as  the  time  when 
the  populace  of  the  Cantons 
meet  in  the  public  square  to 
cast  their  votes.  The  gov- 
ernor of  each  Canton  con- 
ducts this  public  meeting, 
linown  as  "the  Landesge- 
nieinde,"  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  session  here 
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A  FEW  MORE  NOVELS 


SOLOMON,  who  liad  ample  opportu- 
nities to  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  speaks  feelingly  in  his  Song 
about  jealousy.  It  is  "cruel  as  the 
grave" — or  even  worse  according  to  the 
Revised  Version,  "cruel  as  Sheol."  "The 
coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire  wliicli 
hath  a  most  vehement  flame."  Barring 
the  tremendous  exposition  of  male  jeal- 
ousy in  "Othello,"  one  doubts  if  any  one 
lias  more  searchingly  depicted  the  cor- 
roding effect  of  jealousy  on  happiness 
than  Mrs.  Deland  in  "The  Vehement 
Flame" ' — her  first  novel  since  "The 
Rising  Tide,"  six  years  ago.  That  story 
dealt  with  a  brilliant  woman  in  revolt 
against  convention,  this  with  a  mentally 
stupid  woman  whose  adoration  of  lier 
husband,  a  man  naturally  patient, 
kindly,  and  responsive  to  affection, 
wears  out  his  endurance  by  its  very  ex- 
cess and  monotony,  and  finally  alienates 
his  love,  though  not  his  sense  of  duty  to 
another.  It  is  true  that  the  marriage 
was  a  fearful  mistake  from  the  outset, 
in  that  the  bride  was  thirty-nine  years 
old  and  the  groom  nineteen.  But  the 
real  study  of  the  novel  is  not  of  dis- 
parity; with  Eleanor's  narrow  outlook 
on  life  and  her  failure  to  bind  Maurice 
to  her  by  romance  the  problem  would 
have  been  much  the  same  in  any  case; 
the  age  disparity  was  not  what  lost  her 
happiness,  but  it  helped  feed  her 
"vehement  flame."  She  was  pitifully 
like  her  own  pet  dog,  who  growled  to 
the  minute  of  her  death  at  any  one  who 
even  looked  at  his  mistress.  It  was  the 
very  nature  of  Eleanor's  jealousy  that 
she  could  not  help  her  husband  to  enjoy 
art  or  outdoor  life  or  friendships,  nor 
did  she  even  do  what  her  coarse-grained 
aunt  constantly  urged,  "feed  him  and 
entertain  him."  In  short,  she  was  bound 
down  by  selfish  love  and  burning,  re- 
.strained  jealousy. 

Obviously,  "The  Vehement  Flame"  is 
rather  of  the  class  to  which  Mrs. 
Deland's  "The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie"  and  "The  Iron  Woman"  belong 
than  to  that  of  the  "Old  Che.ster  .Tales" 
and  "Doctor  Lavendar's  People."  It  has 
not  all  the  .strength  or  unity  of  situation 
to  be  found  in  the  first  two,  nor  the 
humorous  twinkle  of  the  second  two — it 
would  be  hard  to  name  four  more 
worthy  pieces  of  fiction  writing  by  any 
living  American  novelist — but  it  is  a 
vigorous  and  subtle  study  of  a  complex 
human  character. 

Not  since  "Tante"  ha.s  Anne  Sedgwick 
given  us  a  stronger  single  character 
than  that  which  pervades  and  dominates 
her  "Adrienne  Toner."-  To  my  liking, 
"Tante"  still  remains  her  best  "all 
round"  novel  because  of  its  diver.sity  of 

'  Ttie  Vetiement  Flarrif-.  By  Marsaret  Deland. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  City.  $2. 

'Adrienne  Toner:  The  Story  of  an  Anglo- 
American  Marriage.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick.   Houghton  MlfRIn  Company.  Boston.  $2. 
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character  and  motive;  here  everybody 
and  everything  is  a  "feeder,"  as  theatri- 
cal people  say,  to  Adrienne.  Not  that 
they  are  dummies;  they  are  clearly 
sketched  silhouettes,  but  Adrienne's  de- 
piction is  like  a  full-size  Sargent  por- 
trait. The  sub-title  is  quite  correct,  but 
it  really  doesn't  matter  a  pin  that 
Adrienne  is  an  American  and  her  hus- 
band an  ■  Englishman.  Reverse  the  na- 
tionality, and  the  motif  of  the  character 
study  would  be  the  same. 

We  have  all  known  women  who  have 
had  some  or  all  of  Adrienne's  trait.s — 
absolute  confidence  in  herself,  certainty 
that  others  will  and  should  see  her  light 
and  follow  her  path,  perfect  unconscious- 
ness that  she  is  meddling  in  others' 
affairs,  and  withal  such  serenity  and 
desire  to  make  the  poor  old  world 
happy  and  good  that  disciples  and  ad- 
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mirers  flock  around  her.  Adrienne  can 
cure  sick-headaches  by  the  touch  of  her 
hand — sometimes;  so  she  knows  that 
she  cannot  give  wrong  moral  advice;  yet 
she  totally  ruins  the  life  of  a  young  girl 
by  telling  her  that  if  she  deeply  loves  a 
married  man  .she  would  belter  elope 
with  him  .so  that  he  may  get  a  divorce 
and  marry  the  girl;  before  the  divorce 
comes  the  man  is  killed;  naturally,  that 
girl  hates  Adrienne  as  bitterly  as  she 
iiad  adored  her — yes,  even  after  the  girl 
has  found  another  husband,  for  the 
author  has  an  ironic  touch  here  and 
there.  Even  the  cynical  man  of  the 
world,  the  narrator  of  the  story,  falls  a 
victim  to  the  fascination  of  Adrienne,  to 
his  own  ultimate  unhappines.s,  after  she 
has  at  last  seen  the  amazing  self-adula- 
tion in  her  pose  to  the  world.  This 
novel  is  intellectually  keen  and  a  little 
hard  in  tone;  as  a  piece  of  masterful 
character  dissection  it  is  a  notable  work. 

Not  every  one  will  like  Thomas  Beer's 
"The  Fair  Rewards,"'  but  few  will 
deny  that  it  is  clever.  As  with  some 
bits  of  painting,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how 
by  a  touch  of  color  here  and  there,  a 
high  light  in  just  the  right  spot,  he 
makes  us  see  people  and  things  just  as 
he  wants  us  to  see  them.  One  critic's 
just  comment  is  that  the  story  is 
"neither  blatant  nor  vulgar,  although  it 
deals  with  people  who  are  both."  Cer- 
tain phases  of  stage  life— that  of  the 
producers,  that  of  the  designers  of  stage 
setting  and  decoration,  and  that  of  art 
lighting,  perhaps  more  than  the  actual 
acting — form  a  background  for  the  few 
characters.  Realism  of  a  queer  and  at- 
tractive kind  is  helped  on  by  occasional 
appearances  or  references  to  well-known 
people  of  the  stage — Charles  Frohman, 
John  Drew,  Anna  Held,  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
and  a  dozen  others.  The  leading  charac- 
ter, Mark  Walling,  was  picked  up  on  a 
Jersey  farm  and  married  by  a  tumul- 
tuous and  dangerous  blonde  emotional 
actress.  He  makes  a  hit  in  a  two-line 
part  by  his  ingenuous  simplicity — and 
simply  ingenuous  he  remains  through 
his  career  as  manager  and  theater- 
owner.  We  suspect  that  the  author  half 
despises  Mark  becau.se  he  is  affectionate, 
emotional,  and  faithful  to  his  bucolic 
relatives.  His  "rewards"  are  somewhat 
doubtful — the  niece  on  whom  he  lavishes 
affection  and  advantages  seems  too  in- 
telligent to  make  quite  as  big  a  fool  of 
herself  as  she  did.  Some  of  us  will  beg 
leave  to  like  Mark  whether  his  creator 
does  or  not;  he  may  be  sentimental,  but 
his  soul  has  at  least  some  bigness,  and 
for  that  he  stands  out  in  a  rather  taw- 
dry group.  Certainly  Mr.  Beer  shows 
us  things;  he  can  write. 

There  is  a  joyous  feeling  of  freshness 
and  youthful  energy  about  Mr.  Hub- 
hard's  "Chanting  Wheels""  that  catches 

'  The  Fair  Rewards.  By  Thomas  Beer.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Ne%v  York.  $2.,50. 

Chanting  Wheels.  By  Hubbard  Hutchinson. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.75. 
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and  liolds  attention.  In  a  way  it  is  a 
musical  story;  in  a  way  it  is  a  brotliei- 
hood  of  workers'  story;  just  how  the 
two  are  combined  is  distinctiy  original. 
Dante  Rossetti  Raleigh — musician,  ath- 
lete, college  graduate — cares  little  for 
social  prestige  or  conventions.  He  goes 
to  work  as  a  brawny  laborer  in  his  un- 
cle's mill,  finds  strange  musical  tradi- 
tions and  folk-song  lore  among  the  for- 
eigners, stimulates  them  into  musical 
activity,  and  evolves  for  them  a  noble 
song  that  embodies  the  meaning  of  the 
mill's  "chanting  wheels."  So,  when 
revolutionary  agitators  come,  the  men 
are  not  interested;  they  have  a  close- 
knit  comradeship  of  their  own. 

Algernon  Blackwood's  theme  in  "The 
Bright  Messenger""  is  the  supposed 
dual  personality  of  a  commonplace  young 
fellow  who  suddenly  presents  evidence 
of  being  inspired  by  "a  great  cosmic  in- 
telligence." But  a  psychoanalyst  thinks 
this  is  an  intrusion  of  the  young  man's 
.subliminal  self — the  reader  may  take  his 
choice.  No  one  equals  Mr.  Blackwood 
in  delicate  imaginative  manipulation  of 
the    psychically    mysterious    or  mon- 

The  Bright  Mes.-senger.  By  Algernon  Blark- 
wood.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  |2. 


RTOGRAPIIV 
'  TAIX.  OF  MARY  STUART  (THE).     By  Frank 
A.    Miiniby.      Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 
Boston.  ^:t. 

We  here  gain  a  more  vivid  view  of 
Mary  Stuart  than  has  been  possible 
from  any  formal  biography.  We  have 
an  estimate  from  her  own  contem- 
poraries— by  Queen  Elizabetli,  by  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  by  Bothwell  and  Leth- 
ington.  Of  all  these  estimates,  that  of 
Elizabeth  is  the  most  acute;  it  clearly 
reveals  the  masculine  instincts  of  the 
English  Queen  as  opposed  to  Mary's  fas- 
cinating but  purely  feminine  qualities. 

DANIEI-  n.  m  KNHAM:  AnC'HITEC'T.  TLAN- 
NKR  OF  C'lTIES.  By  Clmr-los  Mooi'p.  Illii.-;- 
tratod.  2  vols.  Ilonghton  Mifllin  Coinpnny, 
Boston.  $20. 

In  one  sense  these  sumptuous  volumes 
have  to  do  even  more  with  the  future 
than  with  the  past;  for  the  future  will 
doubtless  show  what  the  past  has  not 
shown — that  in  America  certain  princi- 
ples of  city-planning  are  now  estab- 
lished. This  is  due  to  the  late  Daniel 
Burnham  as  much  as  to  any  one,  per- 
haps more  than  to  any  one.  Certainly 
lie  laid  the  foundations  on  whicli  Cleve- 
land, San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Ma- 
nila are  being  reconstructed.  Almost  his 
latest  labor  in  this  direction  was  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  I'econsti'ucllon  of 
Baguio,  in  the  Philippines.  Without 
pay,  Burnham  visited  tlie  islands  in 
order  to  plan  for  the  beaut  ificat  ion  of 
Manila  and  for  tlie  laying  out  of  a  capi- 
tal in  the  fine  mountain  climate  of 
Baguio.  This  visit  and  other  efforts 
towards  the  education  of  the  public  in 
J  city-planning  justified  Mr.  TafI  in  .say- 
ing that  no  man  in  the  professional  life 
of  the  United  States  had  gi\en  more  of 
his  life  to  the  public  without  having  se- 
cured  public   office   than   had  Daniel 
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strous.  On  the  whole,  however,  one 
feels  that  his  peculiar  genius  (and  it 
really  is  genius)  is  better  suited  to  the 
short  tale  tlian  the  elaborated  romance. 

R.  D.  TOWXSEND. 


Burnham.  The  present  volumes  are  a 
worthy  memorial  of  this  city-planner 
and  architect.  In  architecture  he  was 
eminent  indeed — as  the  thousands  who 
daily  use  the  Union  Railway  Station  in 
Washington  can  witness.  Director  of 
Works  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
(1893),  he  formed  friendships  with  men 
distinguished  in  the  several  arts — for 
instance,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  Frank  Millet,  Theodore 
Thomas.  With  the  first  two  he  was 
associated  eight  years  later  in  preparing 
the  new  plans  for  Washington. 

FIRST  MII.MON  THE  HARDEST   (THE).  By 

A.  Ti.  I'^.'irqiili.Tr.  liouhlcdny ,  I'mro  *  Co., 
CarOon  City.  !|i:;.riO. 

The  life-work  of  a  successful  business 
man  with  a  genius  for  friendship  is  de- 
scribed in  this  book  with  winnin.g  sim- 
plicity. The  side-lights  on  the  many 
prominent  figures  in  American  life 
whom  the  author  has  met  in  his  long 
career  are  extremely  interesting — par- 
ticularly in  the  opening  chapter,  which 
(ells  how  most  of  New  York  City's  early 
business  magnates  were  successfully 
"interviewed"  by  tlie  author  when  a 
mere  boy. 
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OMO   IMARSTKIS,   AM)  OTIIlOU   VEIJSICS.  V.y 

I'.cn.ianiin   U.  in.'.      W'liin.  t    X-  S^licp- 

p('r.>!on,  Riohnionil.  Va.  $1. 

Even  a  reader  with  a  congenital  dis- 
like for  dialect  poetry  could  hardly  fail 
to  see  that  tliis  volume  contains  a  num- 
ber of  sound  pieces  of  work,  the  result 
of  an  indubitable  knowledge  of  Negro 
psychology  and  Negro  methods  of  speak- 
ing and  reacting  to  life.  The  Negro 
types  wlio  speak  through  the  verses  in- 
cluded in  this  book  are  in  practically 
all  cases  "befo'  de  wah"  colored  folk. 
One  must  assume  that  Mr.  Valentine  is 


an  old-time  Virginian,  so  cleverly  does 
he  catch  the  whimsicalities  and  delight- 
fully ingenuous  turns  of  thought  and 
speech  of  a  type  that  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  No  mere  rhymster  could  impreg- 
nate his  lines  with  such  authenticity  as 
is  to  be  found  in  "Keep  Er-Grinnin'," 
for  instance,  a  poem  which  begins: 

When  you  hcah  "Ole  Tribbeiintion" 

conic  cr  tyarin'  down  de  road, 
An'  you  know  he  gwine  tor  kotch  you 

an'  you  got  ter  byar  de  load; 
When  you  feel  his  bridle  pullin',  an' 

do  saddle  on  yo'  back. 
An'  de  whip  is  wavin'  roun'  you,  an' 

er  hittin',  ev'y  crack — 
Den  remember  'bout  de  possum  whar 

wuz  settin'  on  de  lim', 
Wid  de  gun  er  p'intin'  at  him,  an'  de 

doi'ss  or  treein'  him; 
How  he  holler  ter  de  hunter  an'  he 

holler  ter  de  houn': 
"I~c  cr  pwiii'  ter  keep  cr  prinvm',  doh 

I  spec'  you'll  fntch  me  dnini." 
This  book,  together  with  several  others, 
affords  an  excellent  proof  of  the  literary 
consciousness  that  is  steadily  growing 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

SONOS  OF  THE  COWBOYS.  An  Aiitlmlosy. 
By  N.  Howard  Thorp.  llouivhton  .Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.  $2..'iO. 

SONGS  OF  THE  TRAIL.  By  Honry  n..rlM  rt 
Knibb.s.  Tlotightnn  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. !!;2..'0. 

Mr.  Thorp's  anthology  really  affords 
lovers  of  poetry  a  brief  view  of  a  type  of 
American  song  that  must,  in  a  certain 
measure,  be  regarded  as  folk-song.  Al- 
though it  has  been  patched  together 
from  the  literatures  of  several  countries 
and  from  individual  creation,  it  forms 
in  bulk  an  indigenous  product  peculiar 
to  our  own  West.  The  cowboys  of  tlie 
recent  past,  it  may  be  gathered,  were 
realists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
They  sang  about  the  things  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  with  not  too  great 
flights  of  imagination.  A  free  lilt  and 
decided  swing  and  a  lusty  practical 
humor  appear  to  be  the  distinguishing 
marks.  Mr.  Knibbs's  volume  is  much 
more  restrained  and  refined  than  the 
anthology.  He  handles  the  same  themes, 
but  he  translates  them  into  a  material 
that  is  on  a  higher  poetical  level. 
Strangely  enough,  this  refinement  sets 
off  the  virile  sturdiness  and  sincerity  of 
the  genuine  cowboy  songs  all  the  more. 

YOrXGSTERS:       COLLECTED      FOEMS  OF 

CHILDHOOD.  By  Burge.s  .Tohnson.  1^.  1'. 
Putton  *  Co..  No\v  York.  $-2.:m. 

No  matter  how  individual  the  verse 
may  be,  whenever  a  writer  attempts  to 
write  children's  poetry  from  the  child's 
view-point  he  is  bound  to  suffer  compari- 
son with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The 
work  of  Tusitala  stands  as  a  model,  and 
not  even  James  Whitcomb  Riley  or 
Eugene  Field,  delightful  as  they  often 
were,  lia\e  supplanted  that  earlier  fa\'oi- 
ite.  And  neither  does  Burges  Johnson, 
although  in  the  250  pages  of  his  "Voung- 
sters"  he  presents  many  charming  ex- 
hibits. His  dexterity  is  apparent,  and 
these  bits  of  \erse,  gathered  frmu  pre- 
vious volumes  together  with  a  number 
of  new  pieces,  undoubtedly  will  please 
the  child.  But  be  sure  the  child  has 
Imbibed  his  Stevenson;  there  will  be 
time  for  Mr.  Johnson  after. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
DESERT 

A "By  the  Way"  note  in  a  back  num- 
ber of  The  Outlook  reads:  "We  no 
longer  see  on  our  maps  "  'The  Great 
American  Desert.' "  That  is  true,  for 
the  name  is  not  popular;  but  the  desert 
is  still  there.  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy, a  pertinent  statement  of  the 
facts  may  be  quoted  from  the  prefatory 
pages,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer,  in  a  "Water 
Supply  Paper"  (490-B)  entitled  "Routes 
to  Desert  Watering  Places  in  the  Mohave 
Desert  Region,  California,"  prepared  by 
D.  G.  Thompson  and  published  this  year 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 
"The  desert  region  of  the  United 
States  forms  a  great  triangle  whose  base, 
800  miles  long,  is  the  Mexican  border 
from  the  Peninsular  Mountains  in  south- 
ern California  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos 
River  in  Texas,  and  whose  apex  is  in 
north-central  Oregon.  ...  It  co\  ers  about 
500,000  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
This  region  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
natural  resources  or  human  activity.  It 
contains  prosperous  cities,  fertile  agri- 
cultural districts,  forest-clad  mountains, 
a^large  aggregate  number  of  watering- 
places,  many  rich  mines,  and  an  un- 
known wealth  of  mineral  deposits.  But 
the  localities  that  have  water  supplies 
are  widely  separated  oases  in  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  silent,  changeless,  unproductive 
desert,  whose  most  impressive  feature  is 
its  great  distances  and  whose  chief  evi- 
dences of  human  occupation  are  the 
long,  long  roads  that  lead  from  one 
watering-place  to  another.  In  the  future 
existing  oases  will  be  enlarged,  many 
new  ones  will  be  created,  and  the  min- 
eral and  agricultural  products  of  the 
region  will  be  greatly  increased.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that  man  can  do  this  large 
region  will  remain  essentially  a  desert." 

That  is  a  true  and  courageous  state- 
ment, and  the  frank  use  of  the  words, 
desert  and  oases,  instead  of  dry  country 
and  settlements,  is  to  be  commended. 
The  statement  gives  a  true  summary  of 
"the  Great  American  Desert,"  yet  the 
desert  is  not  so  absolutely  barren  as  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Sahara  or  of  the  Desert 
of  Gobi,  in  central  Asia.  The  American 
Desert,  which  extends  southward  into 
Mexico,  has  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface  a  varied  vegetation,  in  which 
.sage-brush,  yuccas,  creosote  bush,  and 
many  kinds  of  cactus  are  common.  Its 
mountains  here  and  there  contain  valua- 
ble mineral  deposits.  According  to 
Thomp.son,  San  Bernardino  County,  the 
desert  .southeastern  corner  of  Califor- 
nia, yielded  over  $50,000,000  in  mineral 
products  in  the  twenty-four  years  from 
1894  to  1918;  but  after  this  yield  is 
taken  the  desert  is  more  barren  than  be- 
fore. A  rich  deposit  will  attract  a  tem- 
porary colony  of  feverish  activity,  de- 
pending on  outside  sources  for  nearly 
all  its  supplies,  and  vanishing  when  the 
deposit  is  worked  out;  thus  the  famous 
mining  town  of  Calico,  "which  in  the 
late  eighties  is  said  lo  have  had  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  5.000,"  has  had  only 
three  or  four  inhabitants  in  recent  years. 
It  is  the  irrigable  areas  of  the  desert 


How  Pretty  Teeth 

affect  the  smile — teeth  freed  from  film 

See  what  one  week  will  do 


The  open  smile  comes  naturally  when 
there  are  pretty  teeth  to  show.  But  dingy 
teeth  are  kept  concealed. 

The  difference  lies  in  film.  That  is  what 
stains  and  discolors.  That  is  what  hides 
the  tooth  luster.  Let  us  show  you,  by  a  ten- 
day  test,  how  millions  now  fight  that  film. 

Why  teeth  are  dim 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous  film. 
You  can  feel  it  now.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  stays. 

No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effectively 
combat  it.  The  tooth  brush,  therefore, 
leaves  much  of  it  intact. 

That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
It  often  forms  the  basis  of  a  dingy  coat. 
Millions  of  teeth  are  clouded  in  that  way. 

The  tooth  attacks 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  constantly  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Thus 
most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to  film, 
and  very  few  people  escape  them. 

Must  be  combated 

Dental  science  has  long  been  seeking  a 
daily  film  combatant.  In  late  years  two  ef- 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities  and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists  al- 
most the  world  over.  Used  by  careful 
people  of  some  forty  races.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


fective  methods  have  been  found.  Authori- 
ties have  proved  them  by  many  careful 
tests.  Now  leading  dentists  nearly  all  the 
world  over  are  urging  their  daily  use. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been  perfected, 
made  to  comply  with  modern  requirements. 
The  name  is  Pepsodent.  These  two  great 
film  combatants  are  embodied  in  it. 


It  goes  further 


Other  effects  are  now  considered  essen- 
tial. Pepsodent  is  made  to  bring  them 
all. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It  multi- 
plies the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  digest  starch  deposits  on 
teeth,  so  they  will  not  remain  and  form 
acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for  acids  which 
cause  decay. 

Thus  every  application  gives  these  tooth- 
protecting  forces  multiplied  effect. 


These  things  mean  whiter,  cleaner,  safer 
teeth.  They  mean  natural  mouth  conditions, 
better  tooth  protection.  This  ten-day  test 
will  convince  you  by  what  you  see  and  feel. 
Make  it  for  your  own  sake,  then  decide 
what  is  best. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  44.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 
Mail  lo-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  ATONE  PROFIT 


$7^  &i$8fl2  SHOES 
$5m  &$6fi2 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


W  L.DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  RNE  SHOES 

They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 


Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
•dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

'No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  /e? 


$4.00&$4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  the 
world,  it  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  Intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


CntaloK  Free. 

President  ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.. 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


for  lOdavsFREE 

It  will  save  you  time  sorting  and  locating  papers 
Will  sort  your  mail  and  route  it— will  protect  your  papers 
from  prying  eyes  and  from  being  scattered  by  electric  fan 
breezes— will  keep  papers,  reference  books,  etc.,  out  of  the 
way,  but  at  hand  ready  for  use  when  needed.  Occupies  less 
space  than  a  single  box  or  wire  basket,  yet  renders  the 
service  of  four.    Thousands  in  use  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  Steel  Sectional  Device 
Olive  green  finish.    Has  non-scratching  rubber  feet.  Price, 
jS4.50.    Extra  compartments  at  90  cents  each  may  be  added 
at  any  time.    On  request,  will  send  interesting,  illustrated 
folder,  "How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency." 

Ask  for  FREE  Trial— Send  No  Money 
Send  now  for  this  Model  4-G  Kleradesk,    After  using  it  ten 
days,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  saves  you    time  and 
makes  your  desk  work  easier,  return  at  our  , 
expense.    Otherwise  we  will  send  you  invoice  ' 
for  $4.50,  covering  the  biggest  value  in  desk 
efficiency  you  ever  bought, 
ROSS-COULD  CO.  ,483  N.  10thStreet,St.Louis.Mo. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT 
(.Continued) 
that  attract  a  permanent  population  and 
yield  a  steady  product;  but  the  total 
irrigable  area  is  smaU.  On  this  topic 
Thompson  writes:  "Inspired  by  the  suc- 
cessful agricultural  development  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  arid  regions  of 
North  America  by  irrigation  in  recent 
years,  some  writers  have  painted  color- 
ful word  pictures  of  these  regions  in  the 
future  when  man  has  transformed  them 
all  into  productive  farms.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  can 
still  be  developed  by  irrigation.  ... 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  quantity 
of  water  available  from  all  sources  i.s 
not  sufficient  to  irrigate  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  aggregate  area  of  arid 
land." 

Your  note  went  on  to  say:  "Nowadays 
automobile  tourists  drive  safely  where  a 
generation  or  two  ago  pioneers  toiling 
painfully  through  the  sand  often  dropped 
exhausted  by  the  way."  This  is  also 
true  in  the  sense  that  you  meant,  but  it 
is  dangerously  misleading  in  implying 
that  the  desert  is  no  longer  dangerous. 
It  is  still  so  dangerous  in  its  driest,  hot- 
test, and  least  explored  part,  namely,  the 
Mohave  Desert  area,  including  Death 
Valley,  and  comprising  60,000  square 
miles  in  southeastern  California,  that 
the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  for  the  marking  and  pro- 
tection of  desert  watering-places,  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety,  was  all  ex- 
pended in  work  on  that  single  district, 
and  even  when  the  watering-places  are 
marked  the  danger  is  not  altogether  re- 
moved. On  the  matter  of  desert  travel 
Thompson  says:  "Since  the  advent  of 
the  automobile  the  use  of  horses  has 
almost  ceased.  With  this  change  travel 
in  the  desert  has  become  less  difficult 
and  has  therefore  increased  very  much. 
.  .  .  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  travel  in  the  desert  with  an  automo- 
bile means  travel  without  danger.  In 
some  respects  the  danger  has  increased. 
It  is  much  easier  to  get  a  long  distance 
from  known  watering-places  with  an 
automobile  than  with  a  team,  and  a 
breakdown  at  a  remote  point  may  be 
very  serious.  Since  automobiles  have 
come  into  use  there  is  also  much  more 
travel  by  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
region.  .  .  .  With  automobiles  numerous 
difficulties  may  arise  that  were  not  en- 
countered by  those  traveling  with  horses 

and  wagons  No  one  should  go  in 

an  automobile  far  from  a  town  who  is 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  mech- 
anism of  the  machine  to  make  necessary 
adjustment  of  the  carburetor  and  spark 
plugs  and  other  minor  repairs  or  who 
cannot  make  repairs  to  tires.  This 
seemingly  needless  statement  is  made 
because  there  are  many  persons  who 
know  only  how  to  manipulate  the  throt- 
tle and  brakes  of  their  cars.  The  writer 
has  come  upon  such  persons  stalled  on 
main  roads  of  the  desert,  and  they  would 
have  been  in  a  bad  plight  on  less  trav- 
eled roads." 

The  best  antidotes  for  such  danger.s 
are:  "Know  thyself,  know  thy  car,  and 
know  thy  country."        W.  M.  D.xns. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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EDWARD  A.  FiLKNE 
was  born  at 
Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  the  eld- 
est son  of  William 
Filene,  who  found- 
ed the  ready-to- 
wear  specialty  store 
which  bears  his 
name,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  William 
Filene's  Sons  Coni- 
C)  Bachrach  pany.    In  addition 

to  his  business  interests  Mr.  Filene  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  civic  life  of 
Boston.  He  has  helped  to  organize  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  International  Chamber, 
of  which  latter  he  is  a  director. 

DR.  R.  Tait  McKkxzie  is  an  authority 
on  anatomy  and  physical  training. 
In  1904  he  became  Director  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  after  several 
years  spent  as  house  physicif.n,  demon- 
strator, and  lecturer.  His  pamphlets 
and  articles  on  physical  exercises,  med- 
ical gymnastics,  and  anatomy  have  been 
of  great  value  to  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. Dr.  McKenzie  is  a  powerful  wit- 
ness on  the  side  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Taylor  in 
the  height-weight  controversy  which  has 
been  agitating  our  readers.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  contribute  another  article  next  week 
on  "The  Girl  and  Her  Muscle." 

HUBEET  V.  Coryell  is  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate and  head  of  the  Junior  De- 
partment of  the  Browne  and  Nichols 
School  of  Cambridge,  Masschusetts.  He 
was  formerly  head  of  the  Shady  Hill 
Country  Day  School. 

WB.  Maxwkll  has  been  ranked  by 
•  English  critics  as  the  best  living 
English  novelist  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Mr.  Galsworthy. 
Perhaps  his  best-known  book  is  that 
called  "Mrs.  Thompson." 
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Keep  Cool!  Keep  Clean! 
Keep  Healthy! 

For  a  delightful  sensation  of  physical  vigor  and  com- 
fort, use  the  Original  and  Genuine  Alcorub.  Recom- 
mended by  physicians  and  nurses  for  every  external 
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Old  Home  Coffee  1~ 

Direct  from  the  Importer  to  you 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  at  the 
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aroma  delightful,  taste  delicious;  a  cotlee  for 
the  connoisseur  at  a  "popular"  price.  It's  a 
Real  Drink! 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  Three  (3)  Full 
Pounds,  witli  One  (1)  Pound  Old  Home 
Cocoa  FREE,  Post-paid  for  fl.UO. 

P!antation-to-Consumer  Coffee  Co.,  Inc. 

Diro-I  hnpjrlcn  am/  Distnbnlors 

101  A  Front  Street  New  York  City 


IE  NEW 
OflMroiSE 

Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclutive  North  Shore 

\  hciititiful  liotel  perfectly  appointc'i. 
"here  tlie  cuiufort  and  pleasure  of 
its  gufsts  are  constantly  considered. 
F-veiy  guest  r(X)m  connects  with  pri- 
\ale  bath.  Accommodations  for  iM. 
For  reservations,  write  or  wire 
K.  K.  fJrabow  Company,  Inc. 
K.  It.  Giabow,  Presi<leiit 
Twenty  years  under  Ihe  same  management. 

Ijke  Hotel  dej^xe 
of  New  England 


800  PREPARED  SPEECHES 

Sou  15-Miiiute  prejiared  speeches,  orations,  essays, 
tleliates,  addresses  and  lectures  on  the  following 
subjects:  Finance,  Education,  Reliijion,  Political 
and  Social  Occasions,  speeches  for  Banquets, 
Church  Societies,  CUib  Talks.  Reunions-^nd  Anni- 
versaries, After-Dinner  Talks,  Noon-day  Lunch 
Talks,  Debates  for  all  occasions.  Average  cost  5  to 
rjc  each  in  group  lots.  All  speeches  ^vritten  by 
colleje  or  university  graduates.    Write  for  list. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  SOCIETY.  Box  304.  HARRISBURG.  PA. 


The  old  standard  for  hand- 
writing established  over 
60  years  ago.  10  sample 
pens  different  patterns,  gilt, 
silvered  and  bronze  finish 
sent  on  receipt  of  10 
ce/2^s,  including  a  32 -page  . 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Tours  and  Travel 


Visit 
BAR  HAkBOR 

r*Ihis  Season  < 

THE 

VACATION  LAND 

Combining  Ocean, 
Lake,  Mountain  and 
Country  Scenery  in 
Unsurpassed  Beauty 

Excellent  automobile  roads, 
winding  trails,  mountain 
climbs,  bridle  paths  and 
the  world  -  famous 

Lafayette 
National 
Park 

A  Wonderland  in  Itself 

Outdoor    sports  afforded 

under  ideal  conditions. 
Golf,    Tennis,  Yachting, 
Semi-Pro.  Baseball, 
Swimming,  etc. 

\]'rite  now  for  prices  and  <ii-- 
roiumodations.     Ask  fur 
yrofxisehj  illustrated 
booklet. 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

an  organizer  of  n  email  mvty.  Kstablialied  IHIML 
Babcock's  Xouua,  13  Haleey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  &  CRUISES 


"Europe"  Tours 

KiiymoiKl-Wliitcomb  European  Tours 
include  all  that  is  iuterestinf?,  fascinat- 
ing, alluring.  They  are  indeed  "The 
Best  in  Travel"  in  schedules,  accom- 
iiKKlations  and  discriminative  selec- 
tion. Departures  till  August.  Booklet 
on  rctjuest. 

Round-the-World 

'I'wo  phenomenal  Cruise.'^  frotu  New 
York  .Ian.  11  and  Ki,  WS'-'t.  The  two 
(;riiiHe-8hip»  "  Resolute"  and  "  \  olen- 
daiu  "  are  perfect  for  Kound-the-World 
travel.  The  schedules  are  compre- 
hensive, generous  and  well  planned. 
The  company  and  its  Cruise  Managei's 
have  pre-eminently  extensive  Kound- 
the-World  experience  and  up-to-thc- 
niiijuie  knowledge.  Rates  VYlii  up. 
New  York  to  New  York.  Booklet  on 
re<pieHt. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

VoY  details  writ<: 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


SCOTLAND'S 
GIWNDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLASGOW  TO   OBAN  by 

maj2:nilicent  .swilt  Saloon  Steamer  "Co- 
luniba,"  viewing  the  Shipbuilding  on  the 
Clyde,  passing  Dumbarton  Castle,  and 
calling  en  route  at  the  beautiful  Clyde 
wateruig  places  of  Dunoon  and  Rothesay, 
thence  by  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Crinan  Canal  and  Firth  of  Lorn. 

2.  OBAN  TO  STAFFA  AND 
ION  A  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
the  British  Isles,  visiting  Fingal's  Cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Stalt'a,  St.  Cohuuba's  Sacred 
Isle  of  lona,  \\  ith  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
and  the  burying  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kiris;3,  and  pa-ising  the  ancient  Castles  of 
Duuiillie,  Duart,  Ardtornish,  Aros,  Min- 
garry,  and  Gylan,  also  Toberniore  Bay, 
w  here  lies  the  .\rmada  si)ecie  ship. 

3.  OP..\N  TO  INVEKNKSS  via 

beautiful  Loch  Linnlie  and  Loch  Eil, 
l)a3sin;i  the  scenes  of  the  adventures  of 
\\<m  Bieck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  "Kidnapped," 
viewing  yiencoe,  the  scene  of  the  great 
massacre,  and  trailing  at  tlie  ancient 
little  town  of  Fort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's higliest  mountain,  through  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness,  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

//'  t/ipxr  tun  rx  are  not  in  your  ilinrniry, 
finiif  risit  to  EKrojje  ix  icaxted—tetl  your 
I'larrI  Afjfnit  to  nuiailt:  tltciit,  or  <tpplij 
tti}rct  to 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

"The  Royal  Route'*  Tours 
1 19  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


C COMFORT,  Culture,  Travel,  in- 
. '  eluding  iivito  tours  in  France,  Italy, 
Sw  itzerland,  British  Isles.  Tours  arranged. 
Special  personal  attention  driven  each  mem- 
ber of  grout>  by  2  gentlewomen  of  15  years' 
experience  in  Kuiope.  7,579,  Outlook. 


EUROPE 

SPECIAL  PARTY 

AUGUST  16th 

Tour  visiting  France,  Sw  itzerland,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  British  Isles.  One- 
class  cabin  steamers  both  w  ays.  Price  in- 
cluding room  with  bath,  eastbound,  $61IU. 
Send  for  itinerary 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


I 


n  England— 

do  !is  England  does  !  Asli  for 
'rriinspoi  tiition  via  Loudim  & 
North  Western  liailvvay  wlieu 
visiling  the  Universities, 
Wasliiiigton's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Biirns's  Country  ;  Norlli 
\V''ales,  'I'lie  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Lakes. 
Tiavel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST  UOIJTE  to  Scotland. 

"Uhe 

Charm  of  England 

cither  attractive  literature  and  full 
information    free    on  application. 

Julia  I'litrinan,  AJeut 
Luiitiun  M  INorlli  Wesloro  Kuil»ay 
2(>()<   I'Ktli  Avpiiiie.  Yi.rU 


Tours  and  Travel 


CRUISE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Direction  of  tlie 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Travel  Department 

From  New  York  Nov.  21st,  1922 

via  the  New  palatial 

S.  S.  LACONIA  ^^S'' 

Havana,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez 
Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe.  Rates,  $  1 500 
and  up,  include  shore  excursions  at 
more  than  23  ports  of  call. 

Call,  write  or  phone 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  <iuaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.   Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Trattic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information 
Rales  for  a  single  room  wilhool  balli  and  with  3  meals, 
$5  6  ill  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  the  coontrj 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 


Timagami 


Wabi  Koii  Camp 
Lake  Tiuiai^anii 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every 
comfort  hi  the  heart  of  four  iiiilliuii 
acres  virgin  forest— 1 ,50'/J  lakes.  Won- 
derful nshin^.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
and  Launches.  Bathing.  TrampiiiB.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  Kxcellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  Timagami  P.  0.,  Norlhem  Ontario.  Can. 


THE  T.ODGE,  Baldwin's  Mills, 
P.  Q.  Fish,  hunt,  rest;  good  food. 
Simple  comfort.  Number  limited.  Booklet. 
M  (i.Mitchell,R.F.D.5,  Coaticook,  P.  Q.,  Can. 


CONNECTICUT 

Delightful  Boarding  House  ^Souu}'- 

Open  all  year.  Anne.x  and  Cottages  open 
Slimmer.  Meals  at  main  house.  Near  golf 
links,  library,  church.  Home  comforts,  excel- 
lent food.  Apply  C.  K.  Brown.  Crissey  Place. 


Siiniiner  Boarders.  Fine,  healthy 
locality,  house  «  ith  all  modern  improve- 
ments, good  table.  Week-end  parties  ac<'oiM- 
modated  on  48  hours'  notice.  A.  E.  Hollioni. 
Bon  Ton  i''arm,  Woodbury,  Conn.  Tel.  14.)-J. 


E  U  K  O  F  E   

PJ^nkiirnli    Well  -  known  West 
LainDUlgn     End  lioartUugEstab- 
59  Manor  Place      lishmeDt.  Miss  Slifrht 


MAINE 


DRIFTWOOD 

Hiilley  Island,  Maine 

.liiue  1')  to  October  1.  lioaiitifully  located 
verh.okiiig  r)c('an.       Mrs.  N.  C.  SfONH. 


21  June 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

MAINE 


/  1AMP  ALAMOOSOOK.  East 
V'  Orland,  Me.  Foradults.  Boating.fipli- 
ing.  tramping,  tennis.  Good  food,  good  beds, 
good  company.  Write  for  booklet.  Miss  E.  JI. 
lUJCK,  8  Baldwin  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  .1. 

YORKCAMPS^SiS^: 

Famous  Raiigeley  region  heart  of  mountains 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  tires, 
central  dining-rooiu.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
lioating.  bathing,  tisliiiig.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poiiliry.  milk.  Booklet. 

CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Bathing,  Boating,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Tennii 

Aimlii  Family  Camp  —  situated  among  the 
pines  on  the  shore  of  Little  SebagoLake.  Me. 
— oflers  a  natural,  healthy,  out-of-door  life  m 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 

THE  BEECHES 

PAKIS  HILL,  3IAINE.  A  quiet,  rest- 
ful place  to  spend  the  summer.  22  miles  from 
Poland.  Same  Mliite  Mountain  scenery. 
Country  club  in  village  H  mile  distant. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD  ^"^^r" 

HYANNIS,  MA.SS. 

Beautifully  situated  on  Nantucket  Sound; 
unexcelled  boating  and  bathing ;  tennis  courts 
and  golf  links.  House  modern  and  cuisine  tii-st 
class.  Write  for  booklet  to  F.  Warren  Bliss, 
P.  0.  Box  186,  East  Providence.R.l  , until  June 
1,  thereafter  Aberdeen  Hall,  Hyaiiuis,  Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  liouse  by  tlie  sea.  Now 
oijen.   Private  baths.   Descriptive  booklet. 
IStli  season. 


Elmwood  Court  Inn 

PITTSFIELD,  BIASS. 

Amid  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Excellent  cuisine. 
For  booklet  and  particulars  write 
J.  A.  McNAMARA. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (,<"") 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  gen- 
fntl  usf.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Fern  room,  "  Crow's  nest "  outlook.  Casino 
(separate  buildiiig)with  playroomforcliildren. 
Tennis,  croquet.  Pleasant  forest  walks  and 
country  drives.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  fresh 
eggs,  chickens.  Rates  $1.5,  18,  Jl,  25  a  week. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The  Parsons  Summer  School 
and  Camp 

Essex  Fells.  N.  .T.  For  children  under  14. 
Healthy  and  beautiful  environment,  22  milea 
from  New  York.    Unusual  care  and  training. 
Address  H.  GRACE  PARSONS. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discriiiiiiiating  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  15th  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 
FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  housekeeping  and  non-housekeepinf 

(rolf.  tennis,  boatuig,  bathing,  tishing, 
aquaplaning,  saddle  -  horses,  dancing. 
Write  fur  illuxirateil  liouiclrl. 
J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  Weylin 
'      Madisuu  Ave.  at  54th  St. 
Plaza  3042.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  Hotel  Ruaeell,  Saratoga  Spring!,  N.  Y. 


SWIFT   RIVER  INN 

Pasaaconaway,  N.  H.       Opena  June  IS 

1,4(111  feet  elevation.  Trout  tishing,  bathing, 
and  mountain  climbing.  2  cottages  to  rent. 
Address  LOUISE  B.  cRAItJ,  Conway,  N.  H. 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooklnsr  KII\tl?ALL  L.VKE 
ueur  the  White  IVloiintains 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  wlieie  you  could  rest  and  en^oy  your, 
self-boating,  bathing,  Hshiuij,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountahi  climbing,  nights 
iniiind  thecamn-Hre.  Private ciiblim.  Address 
M.  C.  BKMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 
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Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


iear  to  Nature* 8  Heart 

DEXTER 
RICHARDS 
HALL 

The  Bird  Village  Inn 

Meriden,  N,  H. 

Ititude  l.iXKl  feet.  Best  of  farm  and 
jwiitry  produce.  Home  cooking.  Rates 
loderate.  Limited  accoiuniodation.s. 
pply  early.      J.  F.  CANX.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Went  Till  St.,  throiiKh 
to  Tint  fjt..  New  York 

3110  roouie.  eacli  "  itii  batli.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  eu- 
trance  of  Central  Park.  Coiufort  and 
refiueuient  coiubiued  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustiated  booklet  J. 


— While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like  place   in   which  to  stay — 

Single  rooms,  use  of  buth,  81.50  <£' 
Hitite,  paHor,  beilroom  and  hath,  fur 

S4  <t-  So  dailij 
Pmlor,  2  Ifihooms  mid  bath,  4  oi  .1 
per.wHs.  H'i  <t"  !<7  doily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGKMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARIIES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St.  New  York  City 


'eif  ite}ts  onhi  Jnjiit Bi  'iit'hraij  S"b"yit/  Sf-r 


joiiMDe  Jiidsou  Meiuoiial  Chmcli-  Itooiua 
th  and  w  ithout  batli.  Itaies  $^.5(i  per  day, 
chiding  iiieala.  Si)€cial  rates  foi  twoVeeke 

luore.  Lociitioii  very  ceiiti-al.  Couveuieiit 

all  elevated  and  street  car  lined. 


iotel  Webster 

(Near  3th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

rectly  iu  tlie  fanliionable  club  and  slioi* 
3g  section.  Withiu  five  minuted'  walk  to 
pnnciual  theaters.  A  liigh-class  liotel 
troni/.ea  by  tbose  desiring  the  Ijeat  accom- 
>dation8at  iiiodnrate  cost. 
iOUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
ilaten  and  map  gladly  Htut  npun  i>;<jueMt. 


NEW  YORK 


tme  to  Camp  Sacandaga  s"ci.^',u^a 

ADIKOND.ACK^S  A  caujii  for 

;  iijveivi  ol  the  oiit-of-door.s.  Refined  siir- 
iitdiiig^.  table.    Large  living-liall. 

ttage-5  and  t*-nt8  for  sleeping.  Boats  and 
loe.i.  Bla<'k  bitMS  ti^lun^.  Hikes  into  the 
<xin.  Ni^;lits  arotind  tlie  (amp-fire.  Every- 
ng  conifortable  and  liomelike.  Chas.  T. 
;yer,  Li»ke  Ple-iaant,  Hamilton  Co..  N.  Y. 

HOMEY  PLACE 

■r  lloriif-I.ovinfc  People,  Write  for 
3cial  (/et-A'  oiiaiiited  Ftate.s  to  O^tlool^ 
dera.  EVERIil'.EKZE  IXN,  Catskill.  N.Y 


i\m  (6>ari)ms  3nn 

;  CKW  GAI'.UENH.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.V. 
]  8  ■iDBles  from  Pena  Station,  New  York 
itj.    Roideotial  American  Plan  Hotel. 

n  the  <;oiiiif  ry  rolivenient  to  all  i>art3  of 
lie  city.  Woiideifiil  for  the  "kiddie*.  ' 

liadio  Concerts 
iolf-Ki<liii){— OaiicinK— Teiiii  i« 

vnvr.r.  k:  |<TT  manaoeme>t 
ieo.  H.  Wartman,  Reiident  Manafer 


W  V,  ould  yon  like  to  live  for  or  weeks  or 
iths,  iu  cottage  or  hotel,  ou  a  strip  of  laud 

IRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

ere  there  are  coriKftTiial  neighbors  and  all 
ie';onvenien(;««onioiue.  Where  the  breeze 
oi/i  sttfJitH  bIo\%ing;  wlieie  boating,  batli- 
and  ttt»hing  are  daily  i>astnne8  and  where 
cost       reiufonable.    Do  you  know  that 

_PINT0'W00DS,L.I. 

I '  -f)  wHkh  ti mil  Ne  •.  Vork,  is  such  a  pla<  ■ 
4  mm'Kt  I*  C.  W.  N  ASH.  S«p«.,  PiiM  0'  Woodt,  L  I. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  YORK 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

OltlKNT,  LON<i  ISL.ANI) 
Quiet,      Kefiiied,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Kaniona  foi  gi>od 
footl  and  cleanliness.  Water  ^^l)o^t.s.  Tennis. 
Illn-itrated  booklet.  E.  ,1.  McUoNNELL.  Proji. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Crestmont  Inn 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

The  Hotel  with  the  incomparable  situation 

( )n  the  i-rest  of  the  Alleghanie.'?  in  the  prime- 
val forest,  li.'.'iMj  feet  above  the  sea.  Eighteen 
holes  of  woiiderfnl  golf ;  bathing,  boating, 
canoeing,  tennis,  etc.  Beautiful  booklet. 
 WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager. 

Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 

American  Plan.  Moderate  Rates 

RfJciencKs  leqiiiml 

Golf,  tenuis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delight- 
fill  trails  for  lioisebaok  riding  and  walking. 
Perfect  roads  for  automobiling.  Magnificent 
view  from  hotel.  "  Pennsylvania's  most 
healthful  resort.  '  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  A.  HALL, 
Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 

 VERMONT  

COLD  SPRING  CAMPS 

"  Quimby 's  Own  "  for  over  twenty  years 

Forest  and  Averill  Lakes 
ALL  SUMJIEK  FI.SHING 

Only  Maine  Camps  iu  Vermont 
VACATION  RESORT  FOR  ALL 

Come  to  the  Green  Mountains.  Batliiiis, 

Tennis,  Traiupinj;,  Canueiiii^ 
Troat,  Salmon.  Lakers,  Anreolas,  Bass,  Pickerel 

0  lakes,  miles  of  streams  in  great  border  forest. 
Main  camp,  I'i  cabins.  Open  tires.  A  table  we 
are  proud  of.  Good  old  guides,  if  desired. 
Famous  mineral  spring.  Accessible  to  Boston 
and  New  York  by  rail  or  motor.  Reliable  ref- 
erences near  you.  "ib  miles  from  White  Mts. 
No  mo&ipiitoes  uor  black  files.  No  hay  fever. 
May-Nov.   H.  A.  QUIMBY.  Mgr.,  Averill,  Vl. 


THE  MAPLES 

A  Quiet  Country  Home  (Now  Open) 
Address  G.  W.  Powers,  Cambridgeport,  Vt. 


CIHESTKlJ.Vt,  "The  Maples.''  Delight- 
'  lul  summer  home.  Clieeifnl,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  :  broad 
piazza,  croquet,  tine  roiids.  Terms  reasonable. 
Uefs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sakgeant. 


COLONIAL  INN,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Three  modern  buildings  with  all  Improve- 
ments, located  in  beautiful  villaKe 
in  Green  Mts.  Fresh  milk,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  from  farm.  Attractive  walks  and 
drives.  Alountain  climbing.  Box  O. 


WYOMING 


TAKE  YOUR  WINTER  OR 

SUMMER  VACATION 
ON  A  REAL  STOCK  RANCH 

Trout  fishing,  horseba  k  riding,  detached 
sleeping-cabins  mouutaiu  camp.  Ranch  also 
supplies  our  table.  Alake  resei'vations  now 
with  W.  H.  WYMAN  &  SONS,  TRAPPER 
LODGE,  Shell,  Big  Horn  County,  Wyoming. 


Health  Resorts 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  ipijet.  restful  and  homelike.  Ovrr 
ii>  years  of  sncf^essful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accouimodations  of 
sii|>erior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  siiecialty.  Fred.  W.  Sewarrl.  Sr..  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Goslien,  N.  Y. 


.KISCO. 
V. 


BYRAM  LAKE  HEALTH  FARM  "V 

Among  beautiful  Westchester  Hills. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Meal  for  rest  and 
ri-(  n|*ration.  Outdoor  sleeping,  if  desired. 
Tennis,  dancing,  boating  and  fiohing.  Milk 
eggM  and  vegetables  from  own  farm.  Siiecial 
diets.  Medical  attention,  electric  bath  and 
mas.tage  Special  rates  for  ae-ason.  New  York 
ofBce.  131  East  5«tli  St.    Plaza  4H73. 


Country  Board 


TWO  LADIES  '";,tv'^,V,™"if.ii':'!r' 

beantifuCconntrv.can  accommodate  one  guest 
(or  .filly  and  Augiwt  or  two  friends  rooming 
tOi^eclier.  Large  s<jutli  room.  Home  cooking, 
(lesh  vegetables.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress TfT*)  Misses  WEBB,  Red  Hook.  N  Y. 


Boarders  Wanted 


Tlunstlitlt)'  Attrii<itiv<(  I'UIVATK 
U  C'AMI',  on  Lake,  Wllite  ftloun- 

tai UK,  if  yon  want  real  life.  Iloating,  fishing, 
liatliing,  excellent  food.  I'liii  iicroniilii'date  I 
licr.ions.  iIbAkdklev,  O'liler  (iollwiiy  N  H. 


Perinanenh  reH|>on»ible  miextK 
acconimodated  with  two  or  I  lu  ce  large 
plea,s.ant  rooms,  beautiful  section  KaHt 
Orange,  N.  *J.  I-irge  modern  home,  piazlsa ; 
convenient  to  trains.  Abundant  t:ible.  Refer- 
ences.        Outlook,  or  Phone  (i7ii  M,  Orange. 


Comped 


ent  Woman 


home  in  country  near 
fiuy.  N.  v..  two  normal  children  where  they 
will  have  every  attention  and  home  training. 
For  rate.'i  and  particulars  write  7,b8!t,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 

Fine  Place  Left  at  Ne>v  London 

Large  acreage,  .superb  view;  nil  Improve- 
ments, one-half  usual  rental.  Apply  W.  8. 
CnAPPELL,  7!)  Green  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Twin  Lakes,  Conn.  enui'iVped 

camp  overlooking  chahi  of  lakes  in  ihe  most 
beautiful  section  of  the  Berkshiies;  1  mile 
from  station,  h  large  bedrooms  and  sleeping- 
Porch, fU  ft. living-room,  kitchen,  bath,  garage, 
telephone  service,  electric  liglit,  stone  fire- 
place. $Wi(l  for  the  season.  lleferencRreiiuired. 
Address  W.  V.  HIRSH,  l:«  Prospect  Place, 
Brooklyn,  Phone  Sterling  iM'i  or  I'laza  iilL 


MAINE 


CAMDEN,  ME. 

For  rent,  fully  furnished,  cottage  near  the 
sea  with  811-mile  view  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Living-room  14x'J8,  dinltig-room,  den,  kitchen, 
laundry,  8  chambers,  '.'  baths,  'i  fireplaces, 
sun-room,  w  ide  piazzas,  electric  lights,  garage. 
Also  fine  old  Colonial  house,  8  ciiambei'a,  - 
baths,  6  fireplaces,  electric  lights,  garage. 
J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  NewtoiivTlle,  Mass. 


SEAL  HARBOR 
Mt.  Desert  Island 

Maine 

Two  nice  furnished  cottages,  each  with 
seven  or  eight  bedrooms  and  two  baths.  Con- 
venient to  beach  and  hotel.   $5110  and  $7IHI. 

G.  L.  STEBBINS,  Seal  Harbor,  Maine. 

PEMAQUID,  ME. 

KOR  iiAI^K  OR  RKNT 

Finest  estate  on  IMaiue  Ooast.  Large  Colonial 
house.  Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  drives. 
W.  G.  TIBBETTS,  Peinaipiid  Harbor,  Me. 


PROUTS  NECK.  ME. 

FOR  RENT,  Several  Fnrnished  Collages 

Apply  Miss  A.  E.  KALEli,  Pronts-Neck,  Me. 


HEHON  ISLAND^S.  Bristol).  Shore 
front;  balsam,  birch  and  siu'iice  grove. 
Liviiig-rooni  (fiieplace),  glass  dniing-iooiii, 
kitchen,  4  chambers.  Season  .SJHli.  Furnislieil. 
For  sale.   F.  N.  Thosipson,  Gieeiitielo,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

F^^  BKRKSHIIJE  HILLS, 

or  oaie  williamstown 

Modern  well  built  house,  5  bedrooms,  bath, 
fireplace,  hot  air,  garage.  Attractive  views 
and  quiet  surroundings.  For  details  apply  to 
S.  G.Tenuey.Real  Estate.Williamstow  n.Mass. 


Western  Massachusetts 

Sinumer  estate,  in  the  unspoiled  country  of 
the  Northern  Berkshire3,for  sale.Cliaimiiigly 
retired  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Heath,  six 
miles  from  the  fauious  Moliawk  Trail.  An 
eight-room  brick  house,  just  renovated  ;  run- 
ning spring  water  in  house  ;  stable  and  room 
for  tw  o  cars.  Ice  aud  wood  for  the  season. 
Also  large  garden.  At  an  elevation  of  l,7iiu 
feet,  this  estate  of  220  acres  otfern  every  va- 
riety of  deei>  woodland,  fern  filled  lanes  and 
w  ide  outlook.  An  ideal  spot  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. $7,.5Uii.  M.  \V.  HOSMER.  Heath,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Fine  Old  Colonial  Home,  8  rooms, 
comfortably  furnished,  trout  brook  ou 
fai  111,  pickerel  lake  X  mile,  for  rent,  $100  for 
sea.soii.    LEON  McADAMS,  Deering,  N.  H. 


Many  Beautifiil  Cottages  for  Rent 
White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire 

Address  Karl  P.  Abbott,  Betblehem,  N.  H. 

For  Rent,  Furnished  Cottages 

liethleheui,  IS.  U.,  White  Mts. 

Located  near  hotel/i  and  18-hole  golf  course. 
Modem.  Full  inU'.rmatioti,  H.  B.  Flstcher. 


July-Aug..  To  Rent  l^^^J^  tS^i^^ 

Win  II  iix'i^i  iikee  ;  fine  btiatnoiise  (boat  in- 
i  ludcdK  .sr-.<(.<>w  lid,  llox.:ili>,  Hingham,  Mass. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
To  Let  •"■r.'/.;;.l"ar"  Rye  Beach,  N.H. 

Attractively  situated,  haii'lsoniely  fiirnislied, 
vei^y  liomelilie.  Large  liviiig-roomn, master 
beui'ooiiis,  ■',  servantB'  rooms,  3  baths ;  every 
inoilern  hoiisekeuplng  coii\enience.  Apply 
to  H.  HALTER,  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


RASS  I  AICF  P"nBalow.8,  ;), 
Dt\Oi3    L./VI\.IL    4  and  !>  furnislied 

rooms,  rent  season,  month  or  w  eek  :  1J<  hours 
Lackawanna  1)  O.  .Mili  eu,  lilaiistowii.  N  .1. 


IDEAL  OUTING  B.UNGALOW 

KOR  RENT 

Ou  iMetedeconk  River,  near  Bayliead ; 
new,  furnished  H-ioom  house;  2-car  garage: 
hot  and  cold  water.    Address  b.aS'J,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 

FOR  RENT 

July  —  August  —  September 

Two  large,  perfectly  appointed,  twelve-room 
Adirondack  cottages.  Separate  dining-r-jom. 
Housekeejier,  kitchen  staff,  meals,  all  in- 
cluded in  price.  Each  cottage  accommodates 
twent}  .  Large  lake,  boats,  tennis,  etc.  Ideal 
for  family  gathering.  Exclusive.  Direct  liue 
principal  railroads.  Write  for  details  to 
Recorder  Raymond  Riordon  Schocl, 
  Highland,  N.  Y. 


BU.N«;AL0W  -  NKAK  LAKE 
I'LACIO.  Hot  and  cold  w.ater,  hot- 
water  heat,  electric  lights,  large  living-room, 
fireplace,  garage,  icehouse,  sleeping-porch, 
etc.  Box  44,  Wilmington,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  Furnished  ,^,7  Tot 

tage.  6  rooms,  bath,  sleeping-poii-h.  $100 
per  month  or  $.5(10  six  mouths.  Mrs.  .1.  B. 
FARWELL,  Cornwall,  N.Y.  Phone  2lll-,J— ;J. 


I^or  Rent  for  Siimmei" — Completely  fur- 
nished cottage,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y..-all 
iiioderu  conveniences,  bathroom,  hot  and 
cold  water,  laundry,  sleei  ing-porches,  pure 
spring  water,  lake  near  by,  beautiful  view, 
large  Inn  near  by,  three  hours  fiom  N.  Y. 
Cii  y.  For  particulars  address  7,771,  Outlook. 


FOR  SALE 

AT  ELMSFORD,  WESTCHESTER  CO. 

Home  of  the  late  Worthington  Whitehouse. 
Remodeled  farmhouse— 12  rooms,  2  baths,  iu 
perfect  condition  ;  3  miles  from  White  Plains, 
•)  acres  of  land ;  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs, 
brook  and  pool.  House  partially  furnished  ; 
some  rare  antiiines.  Also  Jersey  cow,  chick- 
ens, bees,  etc.    Price  $35,000. 

WORTHINGTON  WHITEHOUSE,  INC. 

MK  Madison  .\  venue  Plaza  4bOU 


HUDSON  VALLEY  FARMS 

l;i.5  acre  Lake  Farm,  $  i.oOII 

130   "    Fruit  &  General  Farm,  8.000 
300   "    River  Front  Farm,  10,000 
loo  acres  of  Bearing  Fruit,  40,000 
Ilural  Life  Co.,  Kliiderhook,  M.  Y. 


Beautiful  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
Shore  Lot.s  to  be  sold  iu  settlement 
of  an  estate.  Practically  only  desirable  lots 
now  available.  Inquire  J.  B.  CLEMENTS, 
Agent  for  Executors,  Westport.  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Long  Island  ^rifpfo.lni" 

siile  or  leiit.  summer  homes  a  specialty.  II- 
Instiateil  -looklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c. 

Real  Estate 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 


165- 


ACRE  Boulevard  Farm,  with 
furnished  house,  (>  cattle,  3  horses, 
poultry,  tools,  13  acres  growing  crops,  9-room 
lioiise,  barn,  garage.  Only  $3,2IKI,  part  cash. 
Page  13  Free  Catalog.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150  BM  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


VERMONT   

FOR  RENT    Furnished  Farmhouse 

on  lake  front.  Spacious  porches,  liieidaces, 
identy  of  wood  and  ii  e.  An  ideal  jilace  to 
spenii  the  summer  months.  Will  rent  for 
.June,  Jnlv  and  .Uigiist  to  responsible  i>arty. 
Address  F.  H.  liB.^SuR  Brattleboio,  Vt. 

For  Rent,  Grafton,  Vt.,  Arvviuwill 
Cottage.  8  rooms,  Colonial  f uniitui  e.  Eveiy- 
thing  necessary,  hichiding  wood  Green  Mt. 
country.  Garage.  No  children.  7,745,  Outlook. 


Property  Wanted 

W.\J*TED  To  Rent  — Small  Cottage 
on  Sound,  restricted  community,  modem 
inipi  Dveinents.  near  White  Plains.  .Inly  15  to 
Sept.  7.   References.  Address  7,755.  Outlook. 
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Always 
Recommend  3-in-One 

because  electrical  devices  run  so  fast  that 
only  the  finest  oil  will  lubricate  them  prop- 
erly. The  little  you  save  on  'cheap'  oil  is 
more  than  off-set  by  repair  bills.  3-in-One 
keeps  the  repair  man  away." 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  Household  Oil 


is  so  satisfactory  for  these  elec- 
trically operated  devices  because 

—  it  won't  beat  up  or  burn  out  at  bi^h  speeds. 

—  it  won*t  dry  out  and  leave  tbe  beaririga  uii- 
lubricated. 


—  you  can't  over-oil  with  5-iii-Onc.  Kxccbs 
oil  simply  runs  out  instead  of  cloEffintf  the 
bearings. 

And  5-in-One  kcepa  all  metal  parts  free  from 
rust  and  tarnish. 

Oil  all  electrical  devices  accordine  to  tbe 
speed  at  which  tbey  run — very  liigb  speed, 
oil  every  time  you  use— low  speed,  less  fre- 
quently. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  eooJ  stores  in  1-oz., 
3-oz.  and8-oz.  bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy 
Oil  Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
165  E.  Broadway  New  York 

Free  Sample  and  Dictionary 

Generous  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses  sent 
free  of  cost.   Request  both  ou  a  postal  card. 


'Dont-Snore' 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person,  price  $2.00 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Mlddleburg,  Va.,  Box  32 


PERSONAL  STATIONERY 

J,  ^     Your  name  and  address  fashionably  printed  on  2011 
^  ■     society  note  slieets  and  100  envelopes  at  only  $l.(io, 
-H-   postage  paid.    Send  money  order  or  $1.00  bill  to 
MAKCELLA'S  STATIONERY  SHOPPE 
505  Fifth  Street  So.,  Minneapolis 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIHTS  WANTICU  ! 
Any  subject  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Uorrance,  Publishers,  308  Wahuit  St.,  Hiila- 
delphia. 

BOX  of  SKALKD  WRITINGS:  Inter- 
national hiiportancc.  Send  stamn  for  intur- 
matioti  of  Joainia  Soutlicott's  Froi>liecies. 
Cariienter's  Hook  Store,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTU NITIE S 

Cf'OKINO  for  PROFIT.  Earn  liandsoiue 
in4-ome ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
loom,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

ASSOCIATE  wanted  in  suburban  boarding 
school  for  children ;  woman  able  to  teach 
lower  grades,  possibly  as  part  interest ;  unde- 
veloped possibilities.  No  investment.  Reason- 
able offers  i:on8ideied.  No  objection  child. 
I,?)<>,  Outlook. 


STATIONERY 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
tyi>e  of  correspondence.  JOO  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes  printeil 
with  your  name  and  address  poHti)aid  $l..5(l. 
Samples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
t.tatiout^ry,  but  do  you  want  to  Lewis,  JSl 
(iecoud  Ave,.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

STA  TIONEIIY  for  persfnial  and  busiuesH 
use  loii  envelopes  and  I5n  letter  Hheets  II 
lioBttiiiid.  IlcMiielt  Print  Shop,  :i-'0  nhri)  St,, 
AHhIand,  O, 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTICU— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  All>any  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  1.  Box  h  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Vri- 
days  11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

WANTHD-  l'eacliers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agen<  y,  Car- 
negie Hail.  N.  v. 


HELP  WANTED 


UiifiinPHs  Situations 

A(}ENTS  i:an  make  bie  profits  introducing 
to  business  and  club  men  the  only  practical 
mechanical  pencil  ever  made ;  outlasts  all 
others;  sells  on  sight;  pleasant  association. 
Write  Dura  Pencil  Co,,  11.5  Broad  St,,  New 
Vork  City, 

CoinpanionH  and  Doine«tic  Helpero 

W  ANTED  -  ('ompanion  fi)r  elderly  lady  in 
country  lioriM'.  with  iiHclctri  cimvcniences, 
near  PliiladclphKi,  Viiv  .Inly  .ind  August, 
Morris  Jarrelt,  lliirsham,  I'a  ,  No.  ,>1, 

WANTED— Working  housekeeper  for  small 
family  in  hnngalow  at  Caldwell,  N,  .1,,  from 
.Inly  IS.  Write,  Mtating  experiencoand  terinH, 
to  1,710,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

GRADUATE  nurse,  in  her  home,  13.5.5  Ninth 
St,,  San  Diego,  Cal,.  experience  epilepsy,  de- 
sires care  of  backward  or  delicate  child. 
References. 

Business  Situations 

MIDDLE  aged  Protestant  woman  of  retine- 
ment  wishes  position  as  governess  or  resident 
suiiervisor  of  yomig  ladies'  school  or  college. 
Excellent  references  from  Canadian  College 
of  Expre.ssion.  DnriesSept.  1.  1.706,  Outlook. 

CONFIDENTIALsecretary.  woman,  wishes 
position  with  one  re(iuiring  high  grade  ser- 
vice. 1,711,  Outlook. 

VOUNG  man,  colored,  pleasing  personality, 
intelligent,  refined,  reliable,  desires  respon- 
sible hotel  or  business  i>osition.  November  1. 
Excellent  city  reference.  1,7U,  Outlook, 

(  unipanions  ami  Domestic  Helpers 

GRADUATE  inirse,  English.  German, 
sunny  disposition,  useful  companion,  excel- 
lent traveler,  desires  position.  Couple  or 
gentleman,  (Quality  references,  l,.528.0utlook. 

TRAVELING  companion,  abroad,  highly 
reconnneniled  young  teacher.  Address 
Parsons  School,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

SMITH  College  senior  would  like  position 
as  traveling  companion  and  tutor  for  the 
Hummer  nionths.  l.HOO,  Outlook. 

COMPANION,  secretary,  tutor,  lor  .Inly 
and  August,  by  yoinig  lady  of  unusual  ability 
and  personality.  College  graduate,  ICnglisn 
teuiher.  Would  travel.  .lane  Roberts,  niH 
Union  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Heloersi 

FRENCH  WOMAN,  high  school  teachei 
would  act  as  companion  or  tutor  duruii 
summer  in  exchange  for  pleasant  hoim 
Lecomte,  262  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEWOMAN  unusual  ability  seek 
position  chaperon  or  companion.  Experiencai 
traveler ;  understands  household  manage 
ment.  Several  years  in  last  position.  Ej 
ceptional  references.  1,672,  Outlook. 

LADY  of  education  and  refinement  wouli 
like  position  with  family  going  to  Maine  o 
the  mountains  as  social  secretary,  companioi' 
or  clxaperon  to  yoimg  girl.  1,717,  Outlook.  : 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  wishes  positioi 
to  spend  summer  or  year  in  Europe.  No\ 
instructor  in  French  in  boys'  boarding  schoo 
1,718,  Outlook. 

MIDDLE  aged  lady  of  lefinement,  Can.i 
d;an,  Protestant,  with  experience  in  girl^ 
college  of  expression,  wishes  position  a 
supervisor  in  family  wliere  there  are  chi 
dren.  Would  travel.  1,722,  Outlook. 

WILL  act  as  mother's  substitute ;  fatherles 
baby  or  special  child  considered ;  letter 
confidential.  Physician's  references.  Mis 
Woodbury,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

MANAGING  housekeeper  by  a  woman  0 
refinement.  Last  position  held  eight  yeart 
1,713,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  with  wide  experience  0 
European  travel  will  chajieron  two  or  inor 
girls  to  Europe.  Will  arrange  all  busines 
details.  1,712,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  woman  as  companion.  Wil 
travel.  References  exchanged.  1,724,  Outlook 

YOUNG  Southerner,  graduate  of  Fasten 
school,  lover  o£  children  and  outdoor  life 
desires  position  as  companion  or  governes 
for  summer  months  or  permanently.  1,725 
Outlook. 

SUMMER  position  wanted  as  companion  t. 
elderly  person  or  tutor  to  children  8-16  years 
Address  C,  80  Morris  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  and  Uo\ernpsses 

FRENCH  lady,  teacher,  born  and  educate< 
abroad,  university  graduate.  European  aui 
American  school  experience,  best  referencee 
wants  to  teach  French  or  German  in  si  hoo 
or  college  for  the  coming  school  year.  1,71.5 
Outlook. 

SWISS  teacher's  daughter,  speaking  boti 
German  and  French,  skilled  in  music  (piano 
voice),  and  now  completing  her  traiiuiig  a 
teacher  of  English,  would  gladly  teach  afev 
months  in  an  American  family.  Highest  ref 
erences  given  and  asked.  Inquire  of  Prol 
G.  L.  Burr,  University  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  1' 

FRENCH  girl,  experienced  teacher  |ii 
elementary  or  advanced  work,  desires  posi 
tion  for  June  and  July.  Highest  references 
Write  1013  Fan-dgut Terrace,  Philadelphia,?^ 

TEACHER  (woman)  in  boys'  preparator 
school  will  act  as  tutor  during  summer.  Latii' 
French  (not  conversational),  history,  an< 
English.   Address  1,726,  Outlook. 

SMITH  College  griiduate,  experienced  tuto 
and  counselor,  desn'es  summer  position.  M.  E 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  lady,  highest  references,  exper 
enced,  teaching  also  Spanish,  piano,  want 
position  anywhere.  1,730,  Outlook. 

YOUNCr  woman  of  education  and  refiut 
ment  desires  summer  position.  Goveriiest! 
tutor,  conipanion-cliaperou.  Travel  or  inonii 
tains.  1,731,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ' 


TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  tli 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thorougl 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  offered  li' 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave..  Nev 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte 
nance  is  furnished.  For  further  informatioi 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Outhman.  New  York  shopper,  wil 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples 
References.  30!*  West  99th  St. 

STUDY  HUMAN  NATURE.  Know  ]«. 
pie.  Make  more  money.  Send  5  cents  (stamp.n 
for  •■  Personal  Power."  a  little  book  tha 
points  the  way.  PROGRESS  LEAGUE 
vV-31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

THE  Long  Life  Cook  Book  (2d  edition)  pre 
sents  a  scientific,  simple,  sensible  dietar.i 
which  forbids  disease.  Constipation,  colds 
rheumatism,  lead  to  "the  increased  deatl 
rate  after  40."  Be  master,  not  victim  of  yon 
habit  of  life.  Send  2.5c  for  copy.  "  Lorn 
Life,"  78  Center  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

SELL  YOUR  SNAP  SHOTS  AT  ».5.i« 
EACH.  Kodak  prints  needed  by  25.IMHI  pnli 
lishers.  Make  vacations  pav.  We  teach  voi 
how  and  where  to  sell.  Write  W.^LHAMORl 
INSTITUTE,  LAFAYETTE  BLDG..  PHIL 
ADELPHIA,  PA. 

SUMMER  cottage  camp  for  little  girls 
Uniisnally  safe.  Delightful.  Terms  moderate 
Highest  references.  1,70!),  Outlook. 

M.  W.  Wiglilman  &  Co,  'popping  .Agency, 
established  180,5.  No  charge  Wn  ompt  delivery. 
25  West  24th  St.,  New  VorkI' 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  to-day  foi 
Free  copy  America's  leading  magazine  lol 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems.  sONRaj 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  68^ 
Butler  Building,  Ciuciunati. 

BOVS  wanted.  ,500  boys  wanted  to  sell  TiK 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  nece»Mry 
Write  tor  selling  plan.  Carrier  Depai  tiileiil 
The  Outlook  Company,  ;)81  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

LET  me  care  for  your  children  dHti'if 
summer.  Excellent  rcfnences.  306  Soiitli 
Lyon,  Mich. 


BY  THE  WAY 

rHi;  word  "cliapel"  is  used  by  printers 
to  denote  the  body  of  journeymen 
>niployed  in  a  composing-room.  This 
special  use  of  the  word  is  apparently  un- 
cnown  in  some  other  trades.  Recently 
I  contribution  from  The  Outlook's  com- 
josing-room  was  sent  by  the  chairman 
)f  its  chapel  to  workers  in  another  line 
jvho  needed  assistance.  The  contribu- 
ion  was  gratefully  acknowledged  in  a 
etter  addressed  thus:  "The  Rev.  George 
Wright,  The  Outlook  Chapel,  New  York 
:ity." 


A  Baptist  minister  who  practiced 
mmersion  was  asked,  according  to 
'Judge,"  to  tell  what  was  his  most  awk- 
ward experience.  He  said:  "One  Sun- 
iay  afternoon  I  was  to  have  an  immer- 
sion in  the  river  on  the  outskirts  of 
own.  A  great  crowd  had  assembled 
There  were  two  candidates  for  baptism. 
Dne  was  an  extraordinarily  tall  woman. 
:oniing  almost  up  to  my  own  six-feet- 
:hree  in  height.  The  other  was  a  little 
rant  of  a  man  hardly  five  feet  tall. 
When  it  came  time  for  the  ceremony  I 
(ook  the  towering  lady  by  the  arm,  in- 
tending to  immerse  her  first,  and  told 
the  little  man  to  follow  us.  The  lady 
and  I  had  gone  into  the  water  until  it 
was  about  up  to  our  waists,  when  I 
heard  very  improper  tittering  among  the 
spectators.  Looking  back  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  untimely  levity,  I  be- 
held the  little  candidate  for-  baptism 
coming  along — swimming!" 


"When,  years  ago."  says  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  in  the  "Atlantic,"  "I  first  heard 
the  picturesque  word  'Flapper'  applied 
to  a  girl,  I  thought  of  a  loose  .sail  flap- 
ping in  whatever  wind  may  blow,  and 
liable  to  upset  the  craft  it  is  meant  to 
impel.  There  was  also  in  my  mind  the 
flitting  and  yet  cruder  mental  imagery 
of  a  wash,  just  hung  out  to  dry  in  the 
light  and  breeze,  before  it  is  starched 
and  ironed  for  use.  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  this  when  the  dictionary  set 
me  right  by  defining  the  word  as  a  fledg- 
ling, yet  in  the  nest,  and  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  fly  while  its  wings  have  only 
pinfeathers;  and  I  recognized  that  thus 
the  genius  of  'slanguage'  had  made  the 
sfjuab  the  symbol  of  budding  girlhood." 


Specialization  in  the  shoe  trade  is  in- 
dicated by  this  sign  over  the  front  of  a 
New  York  City  store:  "Shoes  for  Boys, 
Youths,  and  Little  Gents." 


Few  people  realize  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Dutch  empire  in  the  Ea.st.  The 
Netherlands,  the  home  country,  is  only 
about  13,000  square  miles  in  area,  and 
trains  go  from  its  eastern  to  its  western 
boundary  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  jour- 
ney by  sea  from  Sabang,  north  of  Su 
inatra.  to  Merauke  in  New  Guinea — the 
♦•xtreme  limits  of  Holland's  rsland  em- 
pire— covers  about  3,000  nautical  miles, 
or  more  than  the  distance  from  the 
United  States  to  England.  The  total 
area  is  about  73.5,000  square  miles.  One 
of  the  islands.  .Java,  about  as  large  as 
New  York  Stale,  contains  a  populatioi 


CHICAGO 


LoHrraiestoxhe 

Greatest  of 
Outdoor  Lands 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  can  now  "be  visited  at  remarkably 
low  cost. 

It's  your  chance  to  see  this  land  of  big  distances — of  inspiring 
mountain  views — lakes  and  glaciers — primeval  forests — snow- 
capped peaks — sheltered  harbors — ocean  beaches.  Mt.  Rainier 
National  Park,  tlie  01yni})ic  Peninsula,  Puget  Sound,  tiie  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  big  timbers  are  but  few  of  the  attractions  of 
Ibis  most  diversified  vacation  region. 

En  route  travel  over  the  World's  Longest  Electrified  Railroad. 
Unsurpassed  mountain  scenery  !  Open  observation  cars  !  No 
sn)oke  or  cinders.  The  famous  "Olympian"  and  the  "  Colum- 
bian "  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  elec- 
trically operated  for  (>49  miles. 

You  can  return  tlirougli  California  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Choice  of  routes. 

Send  fm-free.  descriptive  booklets  and  full  information 

GEO.  B.  HAYNES.  General  Passenger  Agent,  1352  Railway  Exchange 
KIdg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Chicago 

Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 

Railway 

7b  Puget  Sound  -  Electrified 


360 


"We  are  advertised 
by  our  loving  friends" 


THE  OUTLOOK 


For  your  Baby,  use  tke 

Mellin's  Food  Method 
of  Milk  Modification 


Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  book,  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants. " 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

la  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterlintr 
SAFETY  .  LIQUIDITY  .  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
cages  inherent  in  our  network  of  150 
offices,  our  world-wide  organization  and 
repute. 

New  York 

Cfaicais  PhiUdelphU  Boston  San  Franciico 
LotAnfclct    Montreal       Toronto  Vancouver 


'^m^Mk^   COOK  &  SON 


Distinctive  Sight  Seeing 


ROYAL 

BLUESXINE 


MOTOR 


BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK-  WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA-  CHICAGO  •  HAVANA 

Superior  Cars.  Superior  Service 
The  on^  way  -Interesting-Economical 

Maps  and  Guides  free  at  Tourist  Agents 
or  mailed  Z*^  for  each  city.  Address 
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RO\AL  BLUE  LINE.  Boston.Mass. 


TMC  ©nUNSWICK 


COPLEY  SQUARE 

L.C  PRIOH. 


Two  Boston  hotels  that  have  contributed  ereatly 
to  llie  traditional  distinction  of  tlie  Back  Bay. 

The  LENOX  The  BRUNSWICK 


Bnly»ton  .Si.  at  Kxpler 


BoylMtftn  St.  ol  Clarendon 


BY  THE  WAY— {Continued) 
Of  34,000,000— three  or  four  times 
great  as  that  of  our  Empire  State. 


Here  is  a  clever  indictment  of  oul 
lingual    inconsistencies,    headed  in 
contemporary's  column  as  "The  Same 
Old  Slam  on  Our  Language:" 

When  the  English  tongue  we  speak 
Why  is  break  not  rhymed  with  fi-eak? 
Will  you  tell  me  why  it's  true 
We  say  sew  but  likewise  few. 
And  the  maker  of  a  verse 
Cannot  cap  his  horse  with  worse? 
Beard  sounds  not  the  same  as  heard; 
Cord  is  different  from  word ; 
Cow  is  cow,  but  low  is  low;  • 
Shoe  is  never  rhymed  with  foe. 
Think  of  hose  and  dose  and  lose. 
And  of  goose  and  yet  of  choose. 
Think  of  comb  and  tomb  and  bomb, 
Doll  and  roll  and  home  and  some. 
And  since  pay  is  rhymed  with  say, 
Why  not  paid  with  said,  I  pray? 
We  have  blood  and  food  and  good. 
Mould  is  not  pronounced  like  could. 
Wherefore  done  and  gone  and  lone? 
Is  there  any  reason  known? 
And,  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 
Sound  and  letters  disagree. 


An  incident  that  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton  always  repeated  with  glee  was  the 
reply  one  of  the  Irish  members  made  to 
him  when  Shackleton  asked:  "Can  you 
imagine  the  enormous  extent  of  those 
vast  Arctic  snow  fields?"  "Yes,"  replied 
the  Irish  member,  "I  had  the  same  sin- 
sation  the  first  toime  I  appeared  in  pub- 
lic wearing  a  dress  shirt." 


"Some  of  the  neighbors  are  making  a 
howl  about  the  items  we  are  sending 
in,"  says  a  contributor  of  local  news 
items  to  the  Columbus  (Montana) 
"News."  "So  I  believe  that  as  soon  as 
my  supply  of  stationery  runs  out,  I  will 
quit  writing.  Let  some  one  else  take  the 
job  if  they  think  they  can  do  so  much 
better.  I  am  getting  tired  of  being 
bawled  out  every  week,  and  would  like 
to  sit  back  and  criticise  some  one  else 
writing  for  a  while." 

To  this  the  Editor,  not  wishing  to  lose 
an  able  writer,  brackets  a  comforting 
and  finely  independent  reply: 

"Stay  with  'em,  kid!  Don't  let  the 
jabbering  of  a  few  kickers  unveil  the 
cayuse  in  your  disposition.  If  an  editor 
or  writer  takes  the  scare  that  easy,  we 
would  have  swapped  our  pen  for  a 
Fatima  ten  years  ago,  and  each  and 
every  issue  since  then.  If  our  patrons 
don't  like  what  you  and  I  write,  let 
them  stop  taking  the  darned  News,  and 
then  they  will  surely  have  no  kick  com- 
ing." 


From  "Punch:"  Boy  at  car  window 
(to  father,  seeing  him  off  to  school)  — 
"If  you  like,  daddy,  I'll  introduce  you  to 
Binks's  father.  He's  the  sort  of  man 
it  might  be  rather  useful  for  you  to 
know."  _ 


From  "Judge:" 

Between  an  optimist  and  a  pessimist 

The  difference  is  not  so  strange; 
The  optimist   sniile.s  at   the  cashier 
girl, 

The  pes.simist  counts  the  change. 


►FT 
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A  MERCHANT  WHO  IS  LOSING  $50,000,000  A  YEAR 
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To  Make  Old  Furniture  Look  New — 

Use  Valspar  Enamels 


PORCH  furniture  finished  witii  Val- 
spar Enamels  can  be  freely  washed 
— can  be  left  out  in  sun  and  rain  with- 
out losing  color  or  lustre.  Valspar 
Enamels  are  fine  pigments  carefully 
ground  in  durable,  waterproof  Valspar — 
the  varnish  that  won't  turn  white. 

You  will  find  Valspar  Enamels  easy 
to  use.  They  work  freely  under  the 
brush,  dry  dust-free  in  two  hours  and 


Porchfurniture  needs  a  durable, lasting 
finish.  Don't  waste  time  with  inferior 
enamels.  Valspar  Enamel,  wherever 
used,  including  automobiles,  starts  bright 
and  stays  bright. 

Valspar  Enamels  are  made  in  1 2 
beautiful  lasting  colors,  also  in  Black, 
White,  Bronze,  Aluminum,  Gold,  and 
Flat  Black.  Send  for  complete  color 
chart.  For  sample  can  use  coupon 
below. 


hard  in  twenty-four. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Eslahlisheit  1S33 
New  York      Chicago      Boston      Toronto      London      Paris  Amsterdam 
W.  P.  Fui.LKit  &  Co..  Pacific  Coast 

This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VAIL  IE  MTU  M  IE 'S 

E  NAME  L 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Thi'  famous  J'alsjxii- 
Honing  Water  Test 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps — I'tc 
apiece  for  each  ',i~)C  siimple  can  checked  at 
ri^'ht.  {Only  one  sample  of  each  product 
supplied  at  this  special  price.  Print  full 
luail  address  i>laiiil.v.) 

Dealer's  Name  

Healer's  Address  

\'()ur  Name  

Vour  Address  City 


Valspar  Enamel 

□ 

Valspar    .    .  . 

□ 

Valspar  Stain  . 

□ 
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VHEN  IS  A  LAW  NOT  A  LAW 

A MAN  once  famous  for  The  quality 
of  beer  which  he  brewed  recently 
traveled  to  Europe  in  a  vessel 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  From  the  other  side  he 
sent  back  a  pertinent  query.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  it  was  illegal  for  him  to 
make  beer,  while  the  Government  itself 
was  in  the  market  for  German  beers  with 
which  to  supply  its  vessels.  He  pointed 
his  question  by  inclosing  a  copy  of  a 
list  of  drinks  sold  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  its  own  vessels— 
■when  they  had  passed  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit.  To  this  question  Mr.  Lasker 
replied  that  he  had  an  opinion  from  the 
Attorney-General's  oflice  that  it  was 
legal  to  sell  such  liquors  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  the  legal  erudition  of  the 
Attorney-General's  office,  but  we  confess 
that  such  a  statement  bewilders  us. 
Under  what  selective  principle  is  one 
law  of  the  United  States  operative  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit  and  another 
law  confined  only  to  our  territorial 
waters?  We  had  always  supposed  that 
a  vessel  was  regarded  as  a  floating  sec- 
tion of  the  country  whose  flag  it  flew. 
If  we  are  in  error  in  this,  how  does  V 
happen  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ventures  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  American  sailors 
shall  be  employed  when  upon  the  high 
seas?  The  claim  of  the  Shipping  Board 
to  the  right  of  exemption  from  the 
Volstead  Act  seems  easily  reducible  to 
an  absurdity. 

The  real  reason  for  claiming  such  an 
exemption  of  course  does  not  rest  upon 
any  principle  of  selective  law.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels  find  it 
hard  to  compete  for  passengers  with  ves- 
sels of  foreign  countries  legally  entitled 
to  sell  liquor.  Even  if  the  action  of  the 
Shipping  Board  can  be  defended  by  a 
legal  quibble,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
Of  the  United  States  Government  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  time  to  discuss  the 
Jffect  of  prohibition  upon  our  shipping 
leas  before,  and  not  after,  the  passage 
|Jf  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  At  that 
time  we  should  have  recognized  the  fact 
:hat  we  would  have  to  forego  the  mone- 
i:ary  advantage  of  selling  liquor  on  our 
IJhips,  just  as  we  recognized  the  fact  that 
•ve  would  have  to  forego  the  advantage 
)f  receiving  millions  from  e.xcise  taxes 
f  we  were  bent  upon  abolishing  the 
iquor  traffic.  The  alleged  financial  dis- 
idvantage  uf  prohibiting  liquor  in  our 
nerch^nt  marine  i.s  another  argument 
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Keystone 

.SMITH  BKOOKHART 


in  favor  of  the  Governmental  subsidy 
which  Mr.  Lasker  and  the  President 
have  requested  from  Congress.  It  is  not 
an  argument  in  favor  of  Governmental 
hypocrisy. 

THE  MEANING  OF  BROOKHART 

THE  nomination  of  Colonel  Smith  W. 
Brookhart  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary of  the  State  of  Iowa  has  affected 
the  so-called  Old  Guard  of  the  party  in 
AVashington  and  throughout  the  country 
with  greater  consternation  than  the  vic- 
tory of  Beveridge  in  Indiana  or  Pinchot 
in  Pennsylvania.  Brookhart  belongs 
well  over  on  the  left  wing  of  the  more 
radical  element  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  wishes  the  Railway  Transportation 
Act  repealed  and  the  pumping  out  of 
what  he  alleges  to  be  the  seven  billions 
of  water  from  the  securities  of  the 
roads.  He  belongs  clearly  to  the  rail- 
way radical  group.  He  wishes  the 
farmers  to  have  representation  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  proportion  to 
their  share  in  the  primary  deposits  in 
the  banks  of  the  country.  More  wisely 
he  believes  in  the  fullest  possible  co- 
operative programme  for  both  farmers 
and  factory  people,  and  in  this  we  think 
he  is  sound.  The  development  of  the 
practice  of  co-operation  on  a  large  scale 
in  this  country  is  better  as  a  method  of 
getting  things  done  than  the  increase  in 
Governmental  agencies  with  their  enor- 
mous overhead,  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
rrmies  of  civil  servants. 

Brool;hart  fa',  ors  a  soldiers'  houMS.  in 


be  paid  out  of  war  profits  and  excess 
profits,  and  not  out  of  a  sales  tax.  He 
believes  that  the  Newberry  case  should 
be  reopened,  and  he  is  opposed  to  ship 
subsidies.  He  sifts  out  what  he  calls 
the  "predatory  blocs"  and  opposes  them, 
but  he  favors  the  farmers'  bloc,  the 
labor  bloc,  the  soldier  bloc,  tlie  mothers' 
bloc,  and  all  business  blocs  which  co- 
operate with  the  preceding.  He  is  eager 
for  the  retention  of  the  direct  primary 
as  the  best  method  of  driving  the  "Non- 
Partisan  League  of  Wall  Street"  from 
the  State. 

We  thus  recapitulate  the  issues 
through  the  discussion  of  which  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  the  nomination  of  Colonel 
Brookhart  in  the  Republican  primary 
was  assured.  There  is  more  pnthusiasni 
than  wisdom  in  some  parts  of  Colonel 
Brookhart's  platform.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  success  of 
such  a  programme  in  the  tremendously 
Republican  State  of  Iowa  is  a  warning 
light  to  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton which  it  will  do  well  not  to  ignore. 
Kindly  offices  of  conciliation  between 
contending  interests  and  factions  are 
not  enough  to  meet  National  opinion 
and  lead  it  into  safe  and  wise  chan- 
nels. A  keen  intelligence  and  vision  and 
will  power  with  respect  to  domestic 
affairs  of  great  moment  were  never  more 
needed  than  now  in  the  Administration 
at  Washington. 

RADIO  LEGISLATION. 

CONGRESSMAN  WHITE,  of  Maine,  has 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
1912  which  regulates  radio  communica- 
tion. The  present  act,  while  it  was  ade- 
quate to  meet  conditions  at  the  time  it 
was  enacted,  has  fallen  far  si^ort  of  the 
requirements  that  have  arisen  with  the 
marvelous  development  of  radio  during 
the  past  year.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  new  conditions  from  every 
angle  that  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  called,  a  few 
months  ago,  a  conference  of  radio  manu- 
facturers, distributers,  and  others  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  from  the  conclusions  of 
that  conference  that  the  new  bill  was 
drawn. 

It  was  realized  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  pass  statutory  legislation 
that  would  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  new 
industry  and  science.  Thus  it  is  that, 
aside  from  declaring  general  principles, 
the  determination  of  most  of  the  factors 
that  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the 
dissemination  and  enforcement  of  reg- 
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ulations  is  in  this  bill  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  To  say  to-day, 
for  instance,  what  wave  lengths  shall 
be  permissible  to  certain  distributing 
stations  and  have  those  regulations  ap- 
plicable under  specific  law  only  a  few 
months  hence  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Only  by  constant  observation  by 
an  official  who  can  act  can  con- 
ditions be  met  in  a  manner  that  will 
allow  the  fullest  possible  development  of 
radio  and  the  least  possible  inconven- 
ience and  confusion  to  the  millions  who 
are  in  one  way  or  another  engaged  in 
radio  activities. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  stations  sending  radiograms 
or  signals  by  telegraphy  or  telephony 
and  for  their  abrogation  by  the  Secre- 
tary. One  feature  of  this  provision  is  that 
no  licenses  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of 
more  than  ten  years.  A  condition  of 
uncertainty  that  has  existed  under  the 
present  act  as  to  whether  the  Secretary 
was  compelled  to  grant  licenses  to  all 
applicants  is  cleared,  for  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  he  shall  use  his  discretion  in 
granting  licenses,  on  the  condition  that 
such  licenses  shall  be  only  to  stations 
which  are  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  service.  He  is  authorized  specif- 
ically to  refuse  a  license  to  any  person, 
company,  or  corporation  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  seeking  to  monopolize  radio 
communication  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  control  of  the  manufacture " 
or  sale  of  radio  apparatus  or  by  any 
other  means. 

A  new  feature  of  the  bill  provides,  as 
an  assistance  to  the  Secretary,  for  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  to 
whom  he  shall  refer  for  examination  and 
report  matters  relating  to  administra- 
tion or  changes  in  the  law,  regulations, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  radio  communication;  to  study  of  the 
scientific  problems  involved  in  radio 
communication  with  the  view  of  foster- 
ing its  development;  and  to  scientific 
progress  in  radio  communication  and 
use  of  radio  communication. 

The  advisory  committee  is  to  consist 
of  twelve  members,  one  each  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War, 
Navy,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  six  in  embers  of 
recognized  attainment  in  radio  communi- 
cation not  otherwise  employed  in  the 
Government  service  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Finally,  and  as  a  new  feature  of  radio 
legislation,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  charge  and,  through  the 
imposition  of  stamp  taxes  on  applica- 
tions, licenses,  or  other  documents,  or  in 
other  appropriate  manner,  to  collect  fees 
that  are  specified  in  a  schedule  that 
ranges  from  a  maximum  of  !f.30G  for  a 
license  for  transoceanic  radio  down  to  a 
dollar  for  amateur  first-grade  radio  op- 


erators' examination  and  fifty  cents  for 
amateur  second-grade  licenses. 

CUBA'S  TROUBLES 

THE  financial  condition  of  Cuba  is 
bad,  not  because  the  island  is  not 
richly  endowed  with  natural  resources 
or  that  it  has  serious  industrial  trou- 
bles, but  because  of  bad  financiering  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  even 
more  perhaps  because  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices among  political  office-holders.  Two 
or  three  weeks  ago  American  interven- 
tion was  talked  of  in  Cuba  as  not  only 
possible,  but  probable.  The  situation 
has  been  relieved  for  the  present  by 
informal  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Cuban  Government  by  General 
Crowder,  who  is  acting  as  an  observer 
and  informal  representative  of  President 
Harding  in  Cuba.  President  Zayas,  of 
Cuba,  has  so  far  yielded  to  General 
Crowder's  influence  and  to  the  best 
American  and  Cuban  sentiment  that  he 
has  removed  from  office  some  of  the  men 
charged  with  irregularities.  This  does 
not  get  at  the  base  of  the  trouble  in 
Cuba,  and  very  probably  the  situation 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  more  drasti- 
cally in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  dishonest  officials,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  pretty  high  up  in  the  Admin- 
istration. Ex-President  Menocal  is  re- 
ported in  despatches  as  saying  that 
when  he  lately  came  back  from  Europe 
he  was  shown  proofs  of  wholesale  graft 
and  dishonesty;  that  he  urged  Zayas  to 
clean  house,  but  in  vain;  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  changing  a  few 
officials  will  meet  the  situation.  Gen- 
eral Crowder's  position,  as  stated  after 
the  dismissal  of  certain  officials,  is  that, 
politics  or  no  politics,  and  despite  Civil 
Service  laws  said  to  be  in  the  way,  "no 
man  whose  honesty  is  not  beyond  ques- 
tion and  whose  ability  for  the  position 
is  unproven  shall  be  appointed  to  public 
office." 

Most  Americans  understand  that  un- 
der the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  treaty 
by  which  the  United  States  made  Cuba 
a  free  Republic  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  intervene  in  case  Cuba 
shows  herself  incapable  of  preserving 
order  or  fails  to  meet  her  foreign  debts. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  United  States  has 
intervened,  has  restored  peace  and  or- 
der, and  has  again  set  the  Cuban  Repub- 
lic going.  If  intervention  should  take 
place  now,  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
of  an  amicable  kind  and  would  not  in- 
volve military  measures  unless  resist- 
ance were  made  by  radical  factions. 
What  would  most  probably  be  done 
would  be  that  we  should  take  over  the 
Custoni-House,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
oversight  of  public  works.  We  are  told 
by  a  forrespondenf  of  The  Outlook  now 
in  Havana  that  Cuba  has  paid  interest 


on  her  external  loans,  but  that  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  interest  on  internal 
loans  remain  unpaid,  and  in  that  sense 
Cuba  is  semi-bankrupt,  while  the  police 
and  postal  employees  are  left  unpaid, 
and  directors  of  public  works  find  Go^  • 
ernment  warrants  imhonored. 

All  the  information  points  to  the  be- 
lief that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  under  an 
economic,  intelligent,  and  honest  Gov- 
ernment, and  that,  while  Dr.  Zayas  de- 
sires to  have  such  a  Government,  he  has 
been  driven  by  his  political  debts  to 
allow  gross  abuses  to  take  root  and  grow 
until  they  have  produced  a  serious  con- 
dition. 

LENINE'S  WITHDRAWAL:  WHAT 
WILL  FOLLOW? 

THE  questions  most  asked  in  Russia 
to-day  are  as  to  Avho  Avill  replace 
Lenine  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
his  withdrawal  from  office.  The  fact 
that  no  single  person  has  been  able  to 
command  such  support  among  the  So- 
viets as  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  the 
reins  that  ha\e  fallen  from  Lenine's 
hands  shows  that  a  critical  and  compli- 
cated state  of  affairs  exists  in  Moscow. 

All  sorts  of  rumors  have  come  about 
Lenine  from  time  to  time  for  months — 
that  he  was  dead,  that  he  was  perfectly 
well,  that  he  was  suffering  from  poi- 
soned bullet  wounds,  and  so  on.  His 
physical  condition,  it  is  now  admitted, 
is  decidedly  bad;  it  may  be  indirectly 
connected  with  a  wound  received  long 
ago,  but  is  largely  a  nervous  breakdown 
due  to  worry  and  overwork.  It  seems 
certain  that  he  will  not  resume  the 
Premiership  for  many  months  to  come, 
if  ever.  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  situation  that  George 
Tchitcherin,  the  former  Bolshevist  figure 
at  Genoa  and  probably  the  ablest  man 
as  regards  foreign  affairs  among  the 
Bolsheviks,  remains  in  Germany,  evi- 
dently more  than  doubtful  of  his  recep- 
tion in  Moscow  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. It  is  said  that  both  Tchitcherin 
and  Krassin  are  afraid  that  Lenine's 
approval  of  them  makes  their  position 
in  Russia  dangerous. 

There  is  no  indication  as  yet  that 
Lenine's  withdrawal  has  modified  the 
absurd  and  vicious  ideas  which  have 
prevailed  in  Moscow;  that  it  may  ulti- 
mately do  so  is  quite  possible.  Lenine 
was  in  great  measure  the  author  of  the 
theory  of  the  autocracy  of  the  prole- 
tariat. He  was  a  fanatic  in  his  adher- 
ence to  that  theory,  and  authorized  any 
acts  of  violence  that  seemed  necessary 
to  keep  it  going.  Absurd  and  wicked  as 
fundamentally  the  theory  is,  he  main- 
tained it  with  considerable  intellectual 
ability,  and  the  prestige  he  obtained 
among  soldiers,  industrial  workmen,  and 
even  among  many  of  the  peasants  was 
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much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Soviet  leader.  Most  people  believe  that 
both  Tchitcherin  and  Krassin  are  abler 
men,  but  they  have  not  Lenine's  popu- 
larity among  the  extremists,  while 
Trotsky  is  chiefly  an  organizer  and 
executive  agent  who  shrinks  from  noth- 
ing. It  would  seem  reasonable  at  least 
to  hope  that  if  Lenine  is  out  altogether 
there  should  be  some  gradual  lessening 
of  the  grip  held  over  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia by  the  brute  force  exercised  through 
soldiers  and  agents  by  the  centralized 
Soviet  Government,  which  has  not  now 
and  never  had  any  mandate  from  the 
people  at  large. 

TEACHABLE  JAPAN 

WjiA  i  lovKR  the  change  in  the  Japanese 
Government  may  be,  there  remains 
unchanged  the  Japanese  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge of  other  nations.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  contrasts  in  history  is  that  be- 
tween the  hermit  life  of  Japan  for  gen- 
erations and  the  eager  interest  of  Japan 
in  other  peoples,  characteristic  of  her 
modern  period.  Indeed,  it  may  have 
been  the  very  capacity  of  the  Japanese 
to  respond  to  foreign  influences  that 
caused  the  Shogun  to  shut  out  foreigners 
from  Japan  for  so  many  years.  Japan's 
language  and  literature  and  religion  are 
just  as  truly  derived  from  foreign  sources 
as  the  language,  literature,  and  religion 
of  America  are.  And  to-day  no  country 
surpasses  Japan  in  the  search  for  the 
best  that  other  countries  can  give  her. 

One  of  the  rerent  eminent  \  isitors  to 
this  country  is  Mr.  Naomiclii  Osliinia, 


Counselor  and  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Japanese  Department  of  Home  Affairs, 
who  recently  sailed  from  New  York 
after  Investigating  some  of  the  social 
and  economic  ppoblems  of  America 
and  who  is  now  continuing  his  investiga- 
tion of  social  and  economic  problems  in 
Europe.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University,  where  he  studied 
political  science.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  entered  the  Government 
service  and,  after  filling  several  subor- 
dinate offices,  was  appointed  the  Vice- 
Governor  of  Kanagawa  Prefecture.  After 
a  few  years  by  promotion  he  became 
second  Superintendent-General  of  the 
Police,  and  then,  finally.  Counselor  to 
the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Provincial  and  Local 
Governments.  He  Is  an  influential  man 
in  the  Seiyukai  party. 

Japan's  sudden  rise  from  obscurity  to 
a  position  where  she  is  one  of  the  three 
great  naval  Powers  in  the  world  is 
due  to  her  eagerness  to  learn  from  all 
sources,  and  her  skill  in  sending  students 
of  life,  of  customs,  and  inventions  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  they  may  gather 
knowledge  of  the  best  that  men  have 
achieved  and  bring  their  knowledge  baoK- 
to  their  country.  In  this  respect  Japan 
is  worthy  of  imitation. 

MOVING  TOWAHD  AN 
IRISH  FREE  STATE 

THE  elections  held  In  Sonfherii  Ire- 
land last  week  afford  a  favorable 
indication  of  the  future  of  (he  Irish  Free 
State.    In  a  way,  the  elections  were  pre- 
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arranged;  that  is,  under  the  agreemen 
reached  some  weeks  ago  between  tit 
two  factions  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  there  wai 
a  compact  as  to  candidates  who  shouH 
be  supported  by  both  factions  so  tha 
the  result  would  be  a  total  made  up  ij 
some  such  proportion  as  had  also  be^ 
agreed  upon  as  to  the  composition  of  tli 
Ministry.  Thus  when  we  see  allusion 
in  the  accounts  of  the  elections  of  th 
"panel"  candidates  it  is  much  as  w 
might  say  in  this  country,  "The  slat 
will  go  through."  Many  independer 
candidates  ran,  however;  and  the  r« 
suits  in  these  cases  seem  to  have  favore 
the  Free  State  Party  rather  than  th 
Republican  Party.  Altogether  a  goo 
working  majority  will  exist  for  the  lil 
eral  as  opposed  to  the  "die  hard"  partj 
The  vote  has  not  been  fully  analyzed  a 
we  write;  the  matter  is  complicated  b 
the  fact  that  a  sort  of  proportional 
representation  system  of  voting  was  ii 
eluded  in  that  voters  indicated  secon 
preferences.  This  affects  particular] 
the  independent  vote  cast  by  the  Labo 
Party,  and  it  is  said  that  that  vot 
stands  at  least  three  to  one  in  favor  o 
the  Free  State. 

The  body  to  which  members  have  thu 
been  elected  is  variously  spoken  of  i 
the  despatches  as  a  new  Provisiona 
Parliament,  a  new  Dail  Eireann,  and 
Constitutional  Assembly.  In  point  o 
fact,  it  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
three.  It  will  presumably  ratify  th 
Constitution  agreed  upon  by  the  Britis 
Government  and  the  present  provisionr 
Irish  Free  State  Ministry;  it  will  the 
present  this  to  the  popular  electorate  fo 
further  ratification,  and  thereafter 
permanent  Free  State  Government  wil 
be  set  up. 

All  this,  however,  is  provided  that  th- 
Republican  minority  does  not  bolt,  re 
fuse  to  consider  any  kind  of  peace  com 
promise,  and  encourage  and  maintain  iti 
so-called  Republican  army. 

THE  HUSH  CONSTITUTION 

THU  proposed  Constitution  of  the  Iris 
Free  State  declares  itself  to  be  "th 
(Constitution  of  a  free  democratic  state. 
It  puts  into  form  and  substance  th 
agreement  known  as  the  London  Treaty 
Constitution  and  treaty  alike  set  up  ii 
Southern  Ireland  a  Dominion  known  a 
the  Irish  Free  State  which  in  all  it 
broad  principles  and  in  many  detail 
conforms  to  the  Dominion  of  Canad 
and  is  part  of  "the  British  Common 
wealth  of  Nations" — a  phrase  used  put 
posely  in  the  Constitution  instead  o 
"the  British  Empire."  It  is  a  very  nioi 
ern  form  of  government,  for  it  contain 
I'povision.s  for  woman  suffrage,  propoi 
lional  representation,  a  referendum,  an' 
the  power  of  initiative.    It  exempts  thi 
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Free  State  from  participation  in  foreign 
war  except  with  the  consent  of  its  own 
Parliament  or  in  case  of  actual  inva- 
sion; it  provides  for  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience  and  contains  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  bill  of  rights.    The  Free 
^■-•e  may  maintain  its  own  army,  and 
pointed  out  that  this  goes  further 
tnari  is  the  case  with  Canada,  which 
acknowledges  the  supreme  command  of 
ary  forces  to  rest  with  the  Crown. 
Free  State  will  have  an  Executive 
xil.    appointed    by    its  Governor 
ral,  but  the  Council  will  be  respon- 
lo  the  Irish  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ii  corresponds  to  our  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
atatives,  and  the  PresUlt-iil   ot  the 
uncil,  who  will  really  be  a  piemier, 
ill  be  chosen  by  the  Deputies. 
The  points  in  the  Constitution  which 
ve  provoked  most  dissension  from  ex- 
emists  are  two.    One  relates  to  the 
»ath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  by  the 
•epresentatives;  the  other  relates  to  the 
act  that  appeal  lies  in  certain  matters 
mm    the    Irish    Goxernment    to  the 
:;rown:  just  the  Fame  thing  exists  in 
lanada,  but  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
sion  point  out  that  it  is  a  dead  letter 
Canada,  while  they  do  not  feel  sure 
at  it  will  be  in  Ireland.    These  and 
her  objections  are  not  fiercely  urged, 
d,  in  general,  the  proposed  Const  it  u- 
on  seems  to  ha\e  met  with  almost  sue 
ising  approval  in  Ireland  itself. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  predict  any- 
ing  regarding  the  future  of  the  Irish 
lestion,  but  the  recent  events  give  hope 
id  courage  to  those  who  belie\e  in  the 
)ssibility  of  representative  self-govern- 
ent  in  Southern  Ireland. 

THK  ROYAL  WEDDING 
A'l  BKLGRADE 

TYy^HK.N  a  charming  princess  marries  a 
>>    popular  young  king,  it  is  not  hard 
"lieve  that  there  really  is  an  element 
imance  as  well  as  a  political  motive 
tie   alliance.     King   Alexander  of 
ia,  and  therefore  of  Jugoslavia,  is 
ribed  as  a  proud,  studious,  and  well- 
'.ed  young  man,  in  all  of  which  re- 
's he  differs  from  his  eldei-  brother, 
i-e  George,  who  renounced  liis  royal 
s  in  1909,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say 
en  who  are  ousted  from  their  busi- 
or  political  relations,  "resigned  by 
est." 

lere  was  every  evidence  in  the  re- 
ag  and  enthusiasm  on  June  8  at  Bel- 
f-  that  both  the  King  and  his  Queen, 
of  Rumania,  are  thoroughly  liked 
le  common  people.    It  is  also  true 
the  marriage  is  likely  to  be  of  value 
aintaining  peaceful  relations  in  the 
ans.    Although  some  fifty  thousand 
^oops  were  concentrated  in  the  capital, 
^ere  was  no  disturbance,  and,  apart 
Bom  the  pos.sibility  of  violence  by  rabid 
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fanatics  or  Anarchists,  no  danger  of  dis- 
turbance. The  beautiful  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church  were  performed  under 
tlie  leadership  of  the  Patriarch,  and  in 
all  respects  the  wedding  wa.^  brilliant 
even  among  royal  weddings. 

That  a  permanent  friendship  may  be 
assured  between  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia by  this  royal  marriage  is  confi- 
dently hoped.  The  present  Queen  of 
Rumania  is  a  woman  of  great  ability 
and  energy — indeed,  some  persons  have 
nicknamed  her  the  "Mother-in-Law  of  the 
Balkans,"  Her  influence  has  liad  a  great 
deal  to  do  witli  bringing  about  tliis  mar 
riage. 

Serbia  certainly  deserves  all  I  lie  peace 
and  happiness  that  can  come  to  her;  she 
has  emerged  from  the  condition  of  a 
small  kingdom  in  danger  from  Austrian 
domination  and  greed  to  the  proud  po- 
.sition  of  being  the  predominant  country 
in  the  combination  of  Serbs.  Slovenes, 
and  Croats  that  make  up  the  relatively 
powerful  realm  of  Jugoslavia.  The  cour- 
age and  determination  with  wliich  Serbia 
fought  against  the  fate  that  Austria  tried 
to  impose  upon  her  in  1914  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  ennobling  and  resplen- 
dent memories  of  the  Great  War. 

We  may  now  rightly  forget  the  horror 
with  which  the  world  greated  the  trag- 
edy of  1903,  when  King  Ale\ander,  his 
Queen,  four  other  persons  of  distinction, 
and  some  fifty  officers  and  soldiers  were 
assassinated,  with  brutal  circumstances, 
by  political  conspirators.  It  was  after 
this  assassination  that  the  dynasty  of 
the  Karageorgevitches  was  restored  and 
King  Peter,  father  of  the  pr-osent  young 
King  Alexander,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  It  was  a  long  time  before  all 
of  the  European  nations  were  willing  to 
recognize  the  new  Government  set  up  as 
the  result  of  revolution.  But  this  feeling 
gradually  passed  away  as  King  Peter 
showed  qualities  of  a  vigorotis  and  cour- 
ageous ruler  and  led  his  people  into  war 


with-  .skill  and  courage.  The  present 
King  won  the  title  of  Peacemaker  be- 
cause of  his  efforts  to  unite  in  common 
ambition  and  purpose  the  peoples  now 
under  the  Jugoslavia  rule  and  to  better 
the  political  conditions  in  tlie  Balkans 
at  large.  Alexander  succeeded  to  the 
throne  last  year,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  King  Peter  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
si. \.  Alexander's  own  recoid  in  the 
Great  War  was  brilliant  and  valuable 
lo  the  Allies'  cause.  He  had  been  Regent 
.since  1914,  and  more  than  one  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assassinate  him. 

TWO  VETERAN  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 

CORNELIUS  Cole,  of  the  class  of  1847  of 
Wesleyan  University,  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  came  last  week  from  the 
far-away  land  of  California  to  receive 
an  honoraj-y  degree  of  the  ninetieth 
Commencement  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  this  month  Cor- 
nelius Cole  received  his  Baccalaureate 
degree.  He  is  to  celebrate  his  one  hun- 
dredth birthday  in  September.  He  is 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon 
college  fraternity  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  course  the  oldest  living  alumnus 
of  Wesleyan. 

One  President  of  the  United  .States 
was  dead  when  Cornelius  Cole  was  born, 
but  his  life  has  run  parallel  with  every 
other  one  of  them  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  which  accompanied 
Lincoln  to  Gettysburg  for  the  dedication 
of  the  National  Cemetery.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  took  part  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  State,  but  was  an  original 
"Forty-niner"  in  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  from  California  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  House,  and  later  to  the 
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Senate,  where  he  served  from  1867  to 
1873  during  the  Johnson  and  Grant  Ad- 
ministrations. He  has  lived  in  Califor- 
nia nearly  the  entire  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  and  is  still  practicing  in  that 
State  liis  profession  of  the  law,  going 
alone  on  the  street  car  to  his  office  every 
day  just  as  he  did  in  his  prime. 

The  memory  of  his  warm  friendship 
with  Lincoln  is  a  passion  with  Mr.  Cole. 
"Lincoln  never  showed  any  ill  will,  or 
fear,  or  anger  in  all  his  life,  so  far  as  I 
know,"  says  this  sage  and  patriarch.  He 
also  corroborates  from  his  own  definite 
personal  recollection  the  generally  ac- 
cepted historical  record  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  He  says  that  only  a  small 
crowd  gathered  about  noon  for  the  cere- 
mony. The  speakers  were  seated  on  a 
rude  wooden  platform.  Edward  Everett 
finishecj  his  poli.shed  oration,  which  few 
now  know  anything  about.  Then  awk- 
wardly, in  the  midst  of  an  impressive 
silence,  Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  to  the 
front  of  tlie  platform.  He  began  quietly, 
and  finished  suddenly  with  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  phrase  concerning  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Then  he  turned  and 
took  his  seat,  to  tlie  astonishment  of 
every  one.  The  small  audience  was  dis- 
mayed at  his  brevity.  Nobody  present 
seemed  to  appreciate  for  the  moment  the 
beauty  of  the  .speech,  or  to  have  any 
instinctive  sense  of  the  fame  which 
v/ould  follow  it. 

Anotlier  man  wlio  figured  in  an  inter- 
esting way  in  recent  college  Commence- 
ment exercises  is  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of 
Staten  Island,  who  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from 
Columbia.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
in  ISno,  and  is  within  a  few  months  of 
completing  his  hundredth  year.  Dr. 
Smith  was  called  by  President  Butler 
"the  most  interesting  figure  in  American 
medicine  and  in  American  public  ser- 
vice to-day."  He  wa.s  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  and  is  noted  for  his  work  in 
local  and  Nathjnal  boards  of  health,  in 
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sanitation,  and  in  other  public  health 
matters,  and  is  still  active  despite  his 
all  but  completed  centenary. 

THE  ATTACK  OF  SEN- 
ATOR LA  FOLLETTE 
ON  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

EARLY  in  our  National  life  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  enunciated  in 
Marbury  r.s.  Madison  the  right  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  nullify  a  law  of  Congress  which  the 
Court  believed  to  be  in  contravention  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  At  the  time 
there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  country  over  the  decision.  Jefferson 
and  his  followers  attacked  it  with  great 
virulence.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  judicial 
power  which  is  unique,  but  the  decision 
of  Marshall  has  been  sustained  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  United  States  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  reason  appears  to  be  twofold.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  only  upon  rare  occasions  proved  it- 
self to  be  without  vision,  inflexible  and 
reactionary.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  in- 
creasingly interpreted  the  course  of 
National  life,  not  only  in  terms  of  vital 
Constitutional  principle,  but  in  terms 
of  normal  human  progress.  We  have 
had  a  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  a  num- 
ber of  five-fo-four  hesitancies  upon  grave 
questions  of  public  policy,  but  by  and 
large  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  The  National  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  has  progres.s- 
ively  declined  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  of 
popular  government  that  th"  represent- 
nti\e  branch  siiould  so  often  have  failed 
in  reputation  as  compared  witli  the  judi- 
cial branch  exercising  unusually  exalted 
power.s. 

Nevertheless  protests  against  alleged 


judicial  usurpation  by  the  Suprei 
Court  have  never  been  lacking. 
errors  and  bias  of  some  of  the  Stat 
courts  and  of  the  inferior  Federal  cour 
have  been  sufficiently  marked  so  th 
from  time  to  time  large  numbers  of  tl. 
people  of  the  country  have  been  arouse 
in  opposition  to  the  oyerlordship  of  th 
Constitution  by  the  judiciary.  In  191 
Theodore  Roosevelt  stirred  the  Natio 
by  his  widely  misunderstood  doctrine  ( 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  Roos 
velt  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  clea 
that  his  confidence  and  the  confidenc 
of  the  country  were  not  shaken  in  th 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  bi 
rather  in  the  State  courts,  which  vrei 
blocking  the  wheels  of  progress  upon  i 
sues  exceedingly  important  to  the  we 
fare  of  the  American  people.  He  mail 
tained  that  the  people  of  the  State,  wh 
made  their  Constitution,  were  entitled  t 
decide  by  referendum  upon  what  the 
meant  by  their  Constitution  in  extraoi 
dinary  cases  of  reasonable  doubt.  Th 
Roosevelt  contention,  at  least  in  tli 
form  in  which  it  was  understood,  ili 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  coui 
try,  but  it  is  widely  known  that  his  fre 
and  vigorous  criticisms  of  judicial  nietl 
ods  have  exerci.sed  an  indirect  influenc 
upon  the  minds  of  our  judges  and  court 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent  valuf 
Senator  La  Follette  appealed  the  othe 
day  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  th 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  ii 
Constitutional  Amendment  making  1 
possible  for  Congress  to  overcome  an  un 
favorable  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
by  re-enacting  the  law  after  the  decision 
This  is  something  after  the  fashion  of  thi 
present  English  method  of  overcomin; 
an  unfavorable  consideration  of  Parlia 
mentary  measures  by  the  House  n 
Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  ulti 
mately  becomes  supreme  by  re-enactinj 
tlie  measure.  Under  American  condi 
tions  and  with  a  knowledge  of  our  his 
tory  to  guide  us,  It  seems  that  the  adop 
tion  of  anything  analogous  to  the  Brit 
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ish  method  would  be  dangerously  revo- 
lutionary. It  is  essential  that  ■vve  keep 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  check  upon 
hasty  and  ill-advised  action  by  Congress. 
Those  who  are  most  anxious  to  preserve 
our  Governmental  system  as  it  has  de- 
veloped cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  feel- 
ing which  underlies  so  radical  and 
subversive  a  plea  as  that  of  Senator  La 
Follette.  These  sporadic  uprisings  of 
popular  sentiment  against  what  are  re- 
garded as  unprogressive  and  illiberal 
finalities  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
warn  the  Court  itself  of  the  ever-present 
danger  to  its  existence  as  a  necessary 
check  upon  Congress  in  our  Govern- 
mental system. 

-  The  La  Follette  manifesto,  as  well 
as  that  of  President  Gompers,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  lev- 
eled against  the  recent  Coronado  and  . 
child  labor  decisions  of  the  Court.  So 
far  as  the  Coronado  decision  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Gompers  and  his  group  criti- 
cise everything  which  seems  to  them  to 
injure  the  laboring  class.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Coronado  decision  endangers 
it  only  in  the  sense  that  the  labor  leader- 
ship under  Gompers  has  steadily  arro- 
gated to  the  laboring  class  certain  pecu- 
liar privileges  of  action  which  do  not 
stand  the  test  of  scrutiny  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  National  welfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  child  labor  decisions  of 
the  Court  appear  to  us  to  rest  upon  un- 
f  <^itain  foundations.  The  whole  country 
wishes  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  child 
labor.  No  one  State  can  control  the  pol- 
iries  of  another  State.  It  cannot  erect 
a  barrier  against  unfair  competition 
from  the  child  labor  of  another  State, 
and  now  the  Supreme  Court  avers  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  nothing, 
(■ither.  An  enlightened  State  which  is 
interested  more  in  the  conservation  of 
childhood  than  in  child  exploitation  for 
profit  must  pay  the  penalty  and  be  sub- 
jf-rt  to  the  flood  of  child  labor  products 
into  its  own  area,  to  the  economic  dls- 
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advantage  of  its  own  producing  citizens. 
We  cannot  lielp  feeling  that  here  is  an 
instance  where  a  clearer  vision  and  a 
profounder  mental  grasp  on  the  part  of 
the  Court  would  have  found  a  way  of 
reconciling  legislation  with  Constitu- 
tional precedent  and  of  making  judicial 
decision  interpretative  of  the  will  of  the 
people. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE 
SPIRIT 

1%  TO  one  can  doubt  the  evils  of  sec- 
^  tarianism.  They  are  abundant 
-L  ^  and  only  too  evident.  Half  a 
dozen  churches  in  a  village  do  feebly  a 
common  work  which,  if  t-hey  were  work- 
ing together,  they  might  do  with 
strength.  Money  is  spent  almost  use- 
lessly in  maintaining  separate  church 
organizations  at  home  which  is  sorely 
needed  in  doing  the  too  often  neglected 
work  of  the  Church  abroad.  Each 
church  is  tempted  to  put  its  emphasis 
on  its  own  pet  doctrine  or  symbol,  to  the 
neglect  of  truths  and  duties  the  impor- 
tance of  which  all  recognize  in  theory 
rather  than  in  practice.  Hostility  be- 
tween the  churches  is  mostly  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  the  emulation  between  the 
churches  is  not  always  an  emulation  in 
works  of  charity  and  mercy.  And  the 
great  world  without,  which  admires 
strength,  looks  with  indifference  and 
sometimes  with  contempt  on  churches 
whose  feebleness  seems  to  non-church- 
men to  be  due  wholly  to  immaterial 
differences. 

But  those  In  the  Church  who  are  at- 
tempting to  cure  these  evils  by  making 
out  of  these  fragments  a  united  Church, 
with  one  theological  creed,  one  form  of 
worship,  and  one  ecclesiastical  order, 
appear  to  me  to  have  short  memories. 
They  forget  the  greater  evils  which 
have  always  resulted  when  churchmen 
have  endeavored  to  secure  unity  of  the 
spirit  by  uniformity  in  doctrine  and 
worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages  insisted  on  one  creed; 
one  ritual,  and  one  authority;  the  re- 
sult was  the  Inquisition.  The  Greek 
Church  pursued  the  same  course,  though 
less  successfully,  and  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Russia  is  the  result — life 
sacrificed  to  form.  The  Anglican 
Church  repeated  the  attempt;  the  des- 
potism of  Laud  rivaled  that  of  Strafford, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters was  scarcely  less  atrocious  than 
the  Roman  persecution  of  the  Albi- 
genses.  The  Puritans  got  a  brief  period 
of  control;  the  worship  with  a  Prayer- 
Book,  made  compulsory  under  Charles  I, 
became  a  crime  under  Cromwell.  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Friends  advocated  real 
religious    liberty,    but    whether  they 
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would  have  continued  to  advocate  It  if 
tliey  liad  possessed  tlie  power  of  the  Ho 
man,  the  Greek,  the  Anglican,  or  the 
Puritan  may  be  questioned.  From  the 
days  of  Caiaphas  to  the  present  day 
ecclesiastical  power  has  stimulated 
ecclesiastical  ambition.  The  problem  of 
tlie  Church  is  not  merely  how  to  bring 
about  union.  The  evils  of  disunion  are 
feebleness;  the  problem  of  the  churches 
is  how  to  achieve  a  union  which  will 
bring  power  without  sacrificing  liberty. 

The  advocates  of  Church  unity  might 
well  learn  a  lesson  from  the  political 
history  of  the  world.  Unity  of  spirit 
and  division  of  authority  has,  I  think, 
without  exception  been  a  condition  of 
political  freedom.  England  is  a  union 
of  what  were  once  independent  king- 
doms, but  county  government  has  sur- 
vived the  union  and  imposes  limits  on 
the  power  of  Parliament  none  the  less 
real  that  they  are  not  defined  by  a  writ- 
ten Constitution.  The  British  Empire 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  power 
combined  with  liberty.  The  Established 
Church  in  England  is  Episcopal;  in 
Scotland  the  Established  Church  is 
Presbyterian;  and  in  Ireland,  Canada, 
and  Australia  there  is  no  E.'.tablished 
Church.  The  union' of  free  States  in  a 
free  Republic  is  not  less  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
spiritual  unity — that  is,  a  unity  of  free 
men  in  a  free  Nation.  "It  was  a  true 
instinct  which  led  the  franiers  of  the 
Constitution  to  begin  with  the  state- 
ment: 'We  the  people  of  the  United 
States.'  It  was  the  individual  citizens 
who  could  unite,  and  not  Uie  'States.' 
The  same  is  true  of  the  churches.  The 
various  churches  cannot  unite,  though 
they  may  co-operate  and  associate  them- 
selves for  more  effective  work." 

In  these  words  Dr.  Leighton  Parks 
admirably  states  in  his  recent  volume, 
"The  Crisis  of  the  Churches,"  the  prob- 
lem- of  Church  unity.  In  a  single  sen- 
tence in  another  part  of  the  volume  he 
states  it  with  equal  clearness  and 
greater  brevity:  "The  only  possible  way 
in  which  religious  men  can  be  held  to- 
gether is  by  substituting  loyalty  to 
Christ  for  theological  agreement."  '  This 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  espe- 
cially for  the  clergy  or  the  lay  church- 
men of  his  own  communion.  Its  size 
will  probably  limit  its  circulation  to 
that  constituency.  I  wish  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  make  out  of  it  a  volume 
about  the  size  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  "Meaning 
of  Prayer,"  addressed  to-  the  laymen  of 
all  communions.  The  movement  for 
Church  unity  must  first  be  won  among 
the  laity. 

The  fact  that  the  rector  of  St.  Bar- 
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tholomew's  Church,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  active  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  New  York  City,  has  devoted 
a  volume  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
truth,  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times;  in  my  thinking,  far  more  hopeful 
than  the  hitherto  vain  endeavor  to  find 
some  common  ecclesiastical  ground  on 
which  all  Christians  can  unite  in  a  com- 
mon organization.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics will  not  accept  the  Episcopal  orders, 
FJpiscopalians  will  not  renounce  them; 
the  Friends  will  not  accept  the  Episco- 
pal sacraments,  nor  the  Episcopalians 
receive  into  their  communion  those  who 
do  not;  the  Baptists  will  not  accept  in- 
fant baptism,  nor  will  the  non-Baptists 
lepudiate  it.  The  Nicene  Creed  is 
doubted  by  some  excellent  Christians, 
and  to  many  its  phrases  are  meaning- 
less; probably  a  large  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  Protestant  churches  disbelieve 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession, which  all  Catholics — whether 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Anglican — regard  as 
vital  to  organic  unity.  Union  based  on 
creed,  ritual,  or  orders  is  quite  impossi- 
ble of  accomplisliment,  even  if  it  were 
desirable. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
churches  anywhere,  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  from  uniting  in  a  common  work, 
bound  together  in  a  spiritual  fellowship 
by  a  common  purpose.  The  way  to  such 
a  unity  has  already  been  marked  out  for 
the  churches  by  the  unity  in  Christian 
work  and  Christian  fellowship  in  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There 
is  no  reason  why  in  any  village  where 
there  is  a  Baptist  church,  a  Methodist 
church,  an  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
Friends  meeting  the  worshipers  should 
not  continue  to  worship  according  to 
their  various  tastes  and  temperaments, 


but  unite  in  their  public  service  to  the 
community.  And  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  we  might  not  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  one  village  church  should 
become  broad  enough  to  hold  an  early 
communion  every  Sabbath  morning  at 
half-past  eight,  a  full  service  of  prayer 
and  preaching  at  eleven  o'clock,  a 
Prayer-Bool;  service  at  four  o'clock,  and 
a  Friends  meeting  in  the  evenin-j. 
Queen  Victoria,  I  believe,  attended  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  England  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  American 
Christians  will  in  time  become  as  broad 
as  the  English  Queen. 

Lyman  Abbott. 

WE   FORGET  THE 
ELEMENTS 

CIVILIZATION  has  a  way  of  for- 
getting the  elemental  forces  of 
nature,  but  the  forces  are  not 
asleep  merely  because  we  choose  to  ig- 
nore them.  Sometimes  when  our  backs 
are  turned  they  strike  us  down  like  the 
sudden  and  secret  spring  of  a  panther. 

At  least  to  civilized  man  the  blow 
seems  to  come  without  warning.  But 
those  who  have  not  forgotten  all  the  lore 
of  simpler  times — those  who  know  the 
ways  of  the  winds  and  the  waves — are 
not  so  often  caught  off  their  guard.  If 
the  blow  comes,  they  can  at  least  meet  if 
face  to  face. 

A  short  while  ago  a  storm  swept  over 
the  metropolis.  When  it  passed,  it  left 
half  a  hundred  dead  in  its  wake.  Many 
of  those  who  died  lost  their  lives  in  opeif 
boats  in  the  waters  surrounding  New 
York.  The  newspapers  wrote  head- 
lines concerning  the  catastrophe  which 


painted  it  as  an  unforeseeable  disaster. 
Any  one  who  knew  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  day  of  the  storm  must  have 
been  certain  that  much  of  the  loss  of 
life  could  easily  have  been  avoided  by  I 
very  simple  precautions.  The  storm  it- 
self was  not  a  local  disturbance.  It  had 
been  sweeping  eastward  across  the 
country  for  many  hours.  Even  to  those 
who  had  no  access  to  the  Aveather  re- 
ports the  sky  itself  might  have  given 
adequate  warning,  but  city  folk  cannot 
read  the  heavens  and  there  was  no  Gov- 
ernmental agency  to  see  that  they  did 
not  suffer  for  their  ignorance. 

New  Yorkers  are  likely  to  remember 
this  storm  and  forget  the  lesson.  We 
wonder  if  other  communities  faced  by 
similar  conditions  can  profit  by  New 
York's  loss.  Wherever  city-bred  people 
foregather  in  open  boats  for  recreation 
there  should  first  be  a  rigid  inspection 
of  the  craft  offered  for  hire  and  perhaps 
a,  drastic  cutting  down  of  the  present 
number  of  passengers  which  such  craft  { 
are  permitted  to  carry. 

The  Police  Department,  or  some  simi- ! 
lar  agency,  should  have  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  renting  of  boats  on  days  ] 
when  danger  is  in  the  air.    At  least , 
there  should  be  police  launches  enough 
to  carry  warnings  to  those  who  are  ig- 
norantly  endangering  their  lives.  The 
storm  signal  system  should  be  extended 
to  give  warning  of  weather  which  might  ' 
endanger  the  safety  of  small  boats,  even  ' 
though  it  carries  no  threat  to  more  sea- ' 
worthy  craft.  *  ' 

There  are  many  lakes,  rivers,  and ; 
bays  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities 
where  lessons  of  the  New  York  disaster 
might  be  taken  to  heart,  but  we  do  not 
\enture  to  iiope  that  they  wi!l  be  so  ap- 
plied. 


A  PRIVATE  DISPUTE  AND  A  PUBLIC  CALAMITY 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON  BY  WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  JR. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  are 
facing  a  certain  shortage  of  an- 
thracite coal  next  winter.  The 
damage  was  done  during  the  three 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
there  is  no  longer  speculation  as  to  the 
result.  Under  no  conceivable  set  of 
circumstances  will  there  be  enough  hard 
coal  for  everybody  when  winter  comes. 
If  all  the  anthracite  mines  were  to  re- 
sume work  to-morrow  and  work  at  full 
capacity,  they  could  not  produce  suffi- 
cient coal  to  avert  tlie  shortage. 

The  bituminous-coal  situation  hasn't 
gone  quite  so  far  to  the  bad,  but  is  on 
its  way  there  with  a  wlioop.  The  bare 
boards  are  showing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
consumers'  stock  piles.  Within  the  next 
two  weeks  stocks  will  touch  llie  danger 
line  of  20,000,000  tons.    When  that  line 


is  passed,  industries  will  begin  to  close 
down.  The  non-union  mines,  in  clover 
for  the  past  tliree  months,  can't  bring 
enough  coal  to  the  surface  to  keep  all 
American  industries  going.  At  our  pres- 
ent rate  of  industrial  consumption,  non- 
union mines  can  supply  from  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  what  is  needed.  The 
other  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  our  re- 
viving industries  temporarily  must  go 
out  of  business.  Either  that  or  all  in- 
dustry will  average  about  four  days  a 
week  working  time. 

That  looks  like  an  overdrawn  picture; 
but  it  isn't.  Cold  figures  of  production 
and  requirements  do  not  lie.  Moreover, 
I  hey  are  known  quantities,  not  guess- 
work. The  Federal  Government  takes 
their  measure,  and  for  years  has  come 
within  two  or  three  per  cent  of  tiie  truth 


in  its  preliminary  estimates.  A  certain 
shortage  of  anthracite  and  a  probable 
shortage  of  bituminous  are  what  the 
figures  show,  handle  them  as  we  may. 

In  the  face  of  this  prospect,  about 
."jOO.OOO  workmen  and  3,000  mine  ownerB, 
solely  responsible  for  the  present  situa- 
tion, continue  with  unabated  ardor  the 
quarrel  which  brouglit  it  about.  Indeed, 
in  the  anthracite  industry  the  quarrel 
has  intensified.  It  is  more  acute  to-day 
than  it  was  April  1.  A  nation's  com- 
fort, welfare,  and  prosperity  have  been 
flouted,  disregarded,  and  subordinated  to 
a  private  dispute  over  a  day's  wage. 

In  the  bituminous  industry  the  only 
apparent  improvement  since  the  day 
work  stopped  has  been,  at  this  Avriting, 
a  whisper  that  miners  and  operators  In 
Ohio  and  Illinois  may  get  together  after 


a  time  to  see  if  they  cannot  reacli  a 
mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  resuming 
work. 

With  unexampled  patience  the  Ved- 
eral  Government  has  kept  hands  off  the 
fight.  An  energetic  Cabinet  official,  act- 
ing as  public  protector,  has  checked, 
apparently,  the  tendency  to  profiteer  in 
such  rations  of  coal  as  are  available. 

pn  at  that,  only  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
"Hiking  operators  are  with  him.  But 
Congress  has  taken  no  action.  Ap- 
parently it  has  trusted  the  warring  ele- 
ments to  realize,  without  coercion,  their 
responsibility  to  the  public  which  makes 
possible  their  economic  life.  Thus  far 
its  trust  has  not  been  justified. 

There  are  rumblings,  however,  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  tell  of  the  gathering 
storm  of  public  displeasure.  The  storm 
w'll  break,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  when 
flip  actual  pinch  becomes  acute.  For 
thppe  years  and  more  the  coal  industry 
lias   thwarted   all  attempts  at  Federal 

1  ilation.  It  has  brooked  no  sugges- 
rhat  it  account  to  the  United  States, 
ii  lias  defied  Frelinghuysen.  Calder, 
Kenyon.  and  La  Follette,  not  to  mention 
numerous  men  of  lesser  stature.  It  has 
weathered  five  Government  inquiries.  It 
seems  to  lead  a  charmed  life  of  im- 
munity; but  the  charm  will  be  worked 
overtime  shortly.  There  is  growing 
wrath  in  Congress  at  the  wrong  being 
wrought  upon  the  public  in  these  weeks 
of  returning  prosperity,  and  that  wrath 
i'  fermenting  and  effervescing  and 
li  reatening  explosion  at  any  time. 

'-^ummed  up,  that  is  the  situation  as 
this  article  is  written,  on  .June  19.  Up 

that  date  the  public  generally  had  not 
felt  the  coal  strike.    No  onp  needed  an- 
thracite to  heat  his  house,  and  when  the 
Ftrike  began  industries  were  abimdantly 
stnrked  with  bituminous.    Besidps.  there 
a  -  non-union  soft  coal  to  be  had  by  the 
I  or  factory:  and  the  hou.'^eholder.  if 
'   vanted  to  lay  in  a  stock,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  anthracite.  Freight 
rates  were  cut  ten  per  cent,  effective 
July  1;  and  the  miners'  contention  for 
a  war-time  wage  or  more  seemed  un- 
sound and  likely  to  fail.   The  consumer, 
pvpecting  lower  prices,  felt,  justified  in 
I  '  -  waiting  attitude. 

■  hofp  are  two  classes  of  <^oaI  con- 
c-rs.    By  far  the  more  numerous  is 
Touseholder.    He  and  his  Canadian 
ibor  buy  all   the  anthracite  coal 
H  ined  except  about  thirty  per  cent  that 
goes  into  small  sizes,  used  mainly  for 
)strial  purposes. 

pplying  this  demand  are  anthracite 
nurips,  all  located  in  a  small  field  in 
Pennsylvania  and  with  a  limited  pro- 
ng capacity.    They  have  never  ex- 
^-d   100,000,000  tons  in  any  year; 
'  recent  low-production  figure  was 
0,000  tons.    An  average  might  be 
ixed  at  about  91,000,000  tons.    In  no 
lingle  week  has  production  gone  much 
ligher  than  2,000,000  tons.   Present  pro- 
lucing  equipment  has  set  this  limit,  ap- 
)arently,  upon  the  mines. 

Because  of  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
>ther  causes,  the  average  working  year 


is  about  260  days,  or  an  average  of  five 
days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year. 

Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  pro- 
ducers begin  their  coal  year  April  1.  It 
has  become  the  trade  custom  for  various 
contributing  causes,  none  of  which  is 
pertinent  to  this  article. 

On  July  1  thirteen  weeks  of  the  pres- 
ent coal  year  will  have  passed.  During 
that  period  the  anthracite  mines  have 
been  shut  down  tight.  During  the  re- 
maining thirty-nine  weeks,  therefore, 
the  entire  year's  output  of  91,000,000 
tons  (less  stocks  carried  over  in  anthra- 
cite operators'  storage  yards  April  I) 
must  be  produced  to  a^ert  a  shortage. 
While  stocks  carried  over  havp  never 


Official  IT.  S.  Navy 


AERIAL    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    THK  KADIO- 

CONTROLLKD  BATTLESHTP  IOWA 
The  ship  i.s  here  shown  steaming  aiong 
without  a  .soul  on  board,  all  her  move- 
ments being  ttirected  from  the  battleship 
Ohio,  twelve  miles  away.  Can  one  con- 
'•eive  of  a  more  generous  gift  to  those 
engaged  in  ocean-borne  commerce  than 
this  business  of  radio  control,  where  a 
leading  ship  of  a  commercial  fleet  may 
take  a  number  of  cargo  carriers  across  the 
ocean  with  the  crew  of  one? 

"  TF/'HAT  are  we  going  to  do  with 
W  our  superannuated  naviga- 
tors? Radio  is  putting  them  out  of 
business.  For  in  a  comparativoly 
short  time  the  navigator  who  boards 
his  ship  carefully  carrying'  a  mahog- 
any-encased sextant  and  with  h 
'Bowdltch'  tucked  under  his  arm  will 
be  as  out  of  date  and  as  comical  as 
the  old  straw-chewing  rube  of  the 
vaudeville  stage,  amblins:  along  the 
canyon.s  of  New  York,  .nrrying  his 
ancient  carpetbag  and  green  um- 
brella. 

"The  gentlemanly  navlg.ntor  of  to- 
morrow is  a  radio  engineer.  He  sits 
at  a  mahogany  table  in  a  comfortable 
office  on  his  modern  shin,  smokins 
fat  cigars,  pressing  neat  pearl-topped 
buttons,  and  letting  'King  Radio'  do 
the  rest.  One  button  tells  the  depth 
of  water  under  the  keel;  another,  the 
distance  and  direction  to  the  nearest 
ship,  and  of  all  ships  within  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  miles;  a  series  of  but- 
tons reveals  the  nearest  land,  the 
distance  to  it,  the  course  to  reach  it, 
and  fixes  the  ship's  position  on  the 
surface  of  old  ocean.  All  these  fancy 
navigational  'stunts'  are  easily  ex- 
plained— the  apparatus  which  does 
the  business  is  now  in  daily  use,  and 
is  functioning  accurately." 

This  is  the  prophecy  of  lieutenant 
Clifford  Albion  Tinker,  U.  S.  N.. 
whose  article  "Radio  and  the  Naviga- 
tor" will  appear  in  a  forthcoming- 
issue  of  The  Outlook. 


been  made  public  as  to  total  tonnage, 
they  will  hardly  exceed  10,000,000  tons. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  approach 
that  figure. 

Eighty-one  million  tons  must  be  pro- 
duced, at  least,  to  meet  the  year's  de- 
mand, and  there  remain  thirty-nine 
weeks  in  which  to  do  the  job.  If  the  job 
were  done,  beginning  July  1,  the  anthra- 
cite mines  would  have  to  produce  more 
than  2,000,000  tons  a  week  every  week 
from  that  date  to  April  1  next.  It  can't 
he  done,  because  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  do  it. 

The  misery  of  an  anthracite-coal 
shortage,  therefore,  is  upon  us.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  suffering  will  be  gauged  by 
the  length  of  time  the  anthracite  mines 
are  permitted  to  remain  idle. 

Bituminous-coal  mines  are  limited 
chiefly  by  car  supply.  During  the  thir- 
teen weeks  of  the  strike  the  non-union 
mines  have  produced  about  59,000,000 
tons,  which,  added  to  the  great  stock 
pile  of  63,000.000  tons  April  1,  gives  us 
a  total  of  122,000,000  tons  as  represent- 
ing .stocks  and  production.  Consump- 
tion during  that  period  has  been  not  less 
than  7,500,000  tons  weekly— probably 
8.000,000.  Using  the  lower  figures,  how- 
ever, to  be  conservative,  total  consump- 
tion has  approximated  98,000.000  tons, 
leaving  the  stock  pile  at  24,0OO,O00  tons 
July  1. 

The  average  weekly  consumption  of 
bituminous  coal  the  year  round,  at  our 
present  rate  of  industrial  activity,  i.s 
estimated  by  Geological  Survey  officials 
at  8.000,000  tons,  or  416,000,000  tons  for 
the  year,  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year'.s 
production.  A  calculation,  taking  into 
consideration  a  safety  stock  of  20,000,- 
000  tons,  shows  that  in  the  thirty-nine 
remaining  weeks  of  the  coal  year,  as- 
suming the  mines  were  to  rpsume  .July 
1,  bituminous  coal  must  be  mined  at  au 
average  rate  of  not  less  than  9,000,000 
tons  a  week. 

That  task  is  possible.  A  shortage 
would  be  felt,  however,  because  of  the 
rush  of  orders  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  That,  too,  is  the  season  when  New 
England  and  the  Northwe.st  slock  their 
coal  for  winter,  taking  it  by  water  while 
water  transportation  is  good.  To  meet 
demand  from  July  to  November  1  bitu- 
minous mines  must  produce  not  less 
than  10,500,000  tons  a  week,  and,  while 
that  can  be  done,  it  is  extremely  difficult. 
That  was  about  the  average  two  years 
ago,  when  other  industries  were  stripped 
of  cars  to  carry  coal,  when  whole  States 
felt  the  shortage  and  coal  soared  to  rob- 
ber's prices. 

But  as  resumption  of  mining,  anthra- 
cite or  bituminous,  is  unlikely  July  1, 
the  foregoing  is  ultra-conservative.  In 
other  words,  the  almost  certain  prospect 
of  unheated  homes  and  offices,  shivering 
women  and  babies,  shut-down  industries 
and  crippled  transportation,  isn't  a  true 
picture  because  it  falls  short  of  what  is 
in  store  for  us  as  the  result  of  this  little - 
dispute  over  a  day's  wage  in  a  private 
industry. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1922. 


VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  FRIENDSHIP 
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CAPTAIN  AIMUNDSEN  LEAVING  SEATTLE  ON  THE  IMAUD  FOR  A  POLAR  VOYAGE 
Captain  Amundsen  expects  to  be  gone  several  years,  and  hopes  to  reach  the  Korth  Pole  -uith  the  aid  of  airplanes 


r 


Wide  World  PliotOH 


THE  HENDERSON.  NAVAL  TRANSPORT,  CARRYING  SECRETARY  DENBY  AND 
OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  CLASS  OF  '81  TO  THE  CLASS 
REUNION  AT  TOKYO,   LYING  IN  THE  GATUN   LOCKS  ON  HER  PASSAGE 
THROUGH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


ON  REVOLUTIONARY  BATTLE-GROUNDS 


p.  &  A.  Photos 


SECRETARY  OF  WAR  WEEKS  ADDRESSING  THE  CtRADUATING  CLASS  OF   WEST  POINT 
MILITARY  ACADEJNIY  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,  JUNE  13 


PRESIDENT 
HARDING  AT 

PRINCETON 

UNVEILING 
THE  BATTLE 

MONUMENT 

The  scene  is  at  the 
moment  of  unveiling, 
with  President  Har- 
ding, Governor  E<l- 
wards.  Senator  Frp- 
Ilnghuysen,  President 
Hibben  of  Princeton 
Univeraity,  and  other 
weII-l<nown  men  on 
the  platform.  The 
monument  Is  by 
Frederick  MacMon- 
nies,  and  commemo- 
rates the  Battle  of 
Princeton 


(G>  I'aul  Thompson 


DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  GENOA 
BY   ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


FOR  years  I  have  read  the  speeches 
of  Lloyd  George,  and  I  have  seen 
him  occasionally — generally  at  a 
distance.  But  not  until  I  met  him  per- 
sonally and  talked  with  him  did  I  really 
appreciate  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  stockier, 
sturdier,  more  closely  knit  person  than  1 
had  supposed.  My  idea  of  him  had  of 
course  been  influenced  by  the  carica- 
lures  in  the  illustrated  press,  where  his 
liair  is  always  too  long  and  curly,  his 
mustache  too  .stubby,  his  eyes  loo 
watery,  and  his  expression  too  all- 
( bings-to-all-men.  As  I  spoke  with  him, 
1  saw  no  very  long,  flowing  locks,  no 
bristling  mustache,  and  no  watery  buf, 
instead,  clear,  sharp,  shrewd  eyes,  look- 
ing at  me  with  what  you  might  call 
"pondered  assurance,"  and  "eating  me 
up,"  as  we  used  to  say  at  scliool. 

Lloyd  George  knew  all  about  The 
Outlook.  I  did  not  have  to  explain  that 
it  differed  from  the  London  "Outlook." 
You  don't  have  to  explain  anything  to 
liim  as  to  facts.  His  knowledge  of  them 
is  accurate  and  prodigious. 

Some  people,  however,  have  had  to  ex- 
plain principles.  The  people  who  durinp; 
the  Genoa  Conference  have  been  explain- 
ing things  to  him  have  been  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  French,  who  are  deter- 
mined, as  is  America,  to  make  no 
concessions  in  Russia  inconsistent  with 
their  self-respect. 

Lloyd  George's  mental  power  does  not 
impress  me  as  belonging  to  that  some- 
what small  class  of  men  who  persist- 
ently and  perhaps  painfully  think  out 
problems  "to  the  buttons  on  the  back  of 
their  coats,"  to  quote  a  phrase  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  But,  as  a  lightning 
calculator  of  the  moment,  the  Lloyd 
George  power  is  simply  marvelous.  'As 
your  photographer  will  do  you  a  photo- 
graph while  you  wait,  so  Lloyd  George 
will  do  you  a  quick,  subtle,  study  of  a 
given  situation — in  the  labor  world,  or 
in  Ireland,  or  in  Russia,  for  instance — 
which  challenges  your  attention,  if  it 
does  not  your  confidence.  He  seems  to 
see  a  lot  of  things  unseen  by  other  men. 
His  mental  processes  are  as  fascinating 
as  they  are  instant. 

r^loyd  George  in  action  is  even  more 
interesting.  Of  course  if  he  could 
always  act  "off  his  own  bat"  he  would 
have  an  easier  time.  But  he  is  ham- 
pered by  three  things.  First,  there  is 
the  task  of  making  Liberals  and  Tories 
work  together  harmoniously  in  a  (>)ali- 
tion  Cabinet  under  his  Premiership. 
I'Acn  without  this  particular  task,  how- 
ever, any  British  Prime  Minister  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  other  two  task.s — 
namely,  those  of  pacifying  the  mercan- 
lile  class  (which  ever  since  the  war  has 
wanted  to  regain  its  two  customers,  Ger- 
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many  and  Russia)  and  the  labor  <;lass, 
more  or  less  affected  by  Communistic 
t  heories. 

To  overcome  tliese  difficulties,  Lloyd 
George  needs,  and  has,  three  necessary 
qualitie.s — ingenuity,  tact,  and  courage. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition by  him  of  them.  He  l  ad  invited 
some  journalists  to  meet  him,  and  when 
we  arrived  announced  himself  ready  to 
answer  qnestious.  Questions  and  an- 
swers succeeded  each  other  smoothly 
until  a  particular  query  from  a  German 
Journalist  was  reached:  "What  were 
the  circvimstances  which  led  to  the  con- 
clusion at  Berlin  of  the  Russo-German 
treaty,  just  signed  at  Rapallo."  Lloyd 
George  looked  sharply  over  to  where  a 
few  German  journalists  were  sitting  and 
said:  "I  hope  that  the  questioner  will 
not  insist  on  this  question.  I  know  un- 
der what  conditions  this  treaty  arose. 
But  we  are  here,  not  to  discuss  the  past; 
we  are  here  to  discuss  the  future.  A 
mere  nothing  can  muddy  the  clear 
water.  I  should  regret,  therefore,  if  the 
German  journalist  insisted  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  if  T  had  to  reply."  On  this  it 
was  not  hard  to  see  that  there  was 
divergency  of  opinion  among  the  Ger- 
man journalists.  They  put  their  heads 
together.  The  reasonable  part  of  them 
won.    The  question  was  withdrawn. 

The  English  Prime  Minister  has  one 
quality  which  distinguishes  him  among 
Englishmen  because  the  quality  is  not 
so  much  English  as  it  is  Celt,  and  that 
is  imagination.  He  ga\e  a  bold,  if  not 
altogether  happy,  exhibition  of  It  the 
other  day  at  a  lunch  offered  by  the  Brit- 
ish delegation  to  the  British,  American, 
and  Italian  journalists.  He  said:  "My 
own  village  in  Wales  is  full  of  Norman 
ruins.  But  the  oldest  structure  there  is 
an  old  Roman  wall,  which  is  always  in 
condition  to  be  used."  With  this  fre- 
quent imagery,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  a 
symbolic  sense  to  these  words,  by  no 
means  lost  on  his  Italian  auditors.  The 
old  Norman  walls  now  in  ruins  they 
took  as  representing  the  Anglo-French 
Entente,  but  the  old  Roman  wall,  always 
standing  and  serviceable,  as  represent- 
ing the  Anglo-Italian  friendship  of 
longer  date  and  now  stronger  than  ever. 
The  Prime  Minister  wanted  to  please 
Italy.  And  she  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  rest  of  his  discourse  as 
well.  It  was  of  an  eloquence  only  to  be 
compared  to  the  oration  of  Paul  Desclia- 
nel  at  Paris  in  ISI.'i.  commeiuoralin,!; 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war.  To  take 
a  fling  at  France,  however,  a  few  hours 
after  the  Genoa  Conference  had  closed 
its  sessions  was,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
traordinary, and  causes  resentment 
auH)ng  the  friends  of  France. 

In  truth,  Lloyd  George  has  the  defects 


of  his  qualities.  The  touches  of  imagi! 
nation,  humor,  and  humanity  whicli' 
illumine  all  his  speeches  and  all  his  con 
versation  are  sometimes  unnecessary,  no 
matter  how  brilliant.  For  instance,  1 
heard  him  say:  "Genoa  gave  to  the 
world  the  discoverer  of  America.  Let 
us  hope  that  Genoa  will  now  help 
America  to  rediscover  Europe." 

Later  he  explained:  "I  wanted  to  see 
America  at  Genoa  because  she  has  a 
special  position  and  authority  which  we 
have  not.  America  is  fresh,  free,  indp- 
pendent,  not  mixed  up  in  our  controver 
sies,  and  with  an  authority  due  to  her 
world  position." 

Probably  Lloyd  George's  keenest  dis 
appointment  has  been  in  our  refu.sal  to 
follow  his  Russian  policy,  whether  at 
(renoa  or  The  Hagiie  or  anywhere.  He 
Knew  very  well  how  justified  were  the 
economic  reasons  which  prevented  our 
taking  part  in  the  Genoa  Conference. 
But  he  also  knew,  even  better,  how  justi- 
fied was  the  political  reason.  He  and, 
the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  ^-eeni  deter-; 
mined  to  catch  hold  of  Russia's  skirts, 
at  whatever  cost.  We,  the  Belgians,  and- 
the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  knowj 
just  what  loss  of  moral  self-respect  is' 
involved  in  such  a  transaction.  Instead,, 
then,  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  conces-^ 
sions,  which  would  only  mean  recogni-J 
tion  of  the  present  Bolshevist  Govern- 
]uent  and  perpetuate  its  unholy  power, 
we  prefer  to  stand  aside  until  thati 
power  drops  of  its  own  weight  and  we 
can  negotiate  with  the  real  Ritssian  peo- 
pie,  now  enslaved  ny  one  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

But  what  would  you?  England  and 
Italy  thirst  for  new  trade.  In  neith«r 
country  is  there  appreciation  of  the  very 
small  amount  of  trade  which  can  be 
obtained  from  Russia  for  years  to  come. 
But  even  were  it  a  large  amount,  the 
principle  would  be  the  same.  You  can- 
not afford  to  touch  pitch  if  you  expect 
to  keep  your  hands  clean. 

In  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  the  English  Premier  shows  &n 
other  quality — emotionalism.  Though 
the  two  men  are  strikingly  different  in 
make-up  and  manner,  ex-President  Wil 
son,  if  I  mistake  not,  shares  the  same 
(Uiality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an 
effervescent  manner  in  order  to  be  an 
emotionalist.  President  Wilson's  manner 
is  calm  and  dignified,  not  to  say  chilling 
ill  times.  Lloyd  George's  manner  is  dig- 
nified, but  his  frequent  flashes  of  wil  and 
his  human  touch  make  one  think  more 
readily  of  emotionalism.  And  emotional 
ism  run  to  seed  becomes  obsession. 

Only  thus  can  one  explain  certain  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  courses  at  Paris,  and  espe- 
cially his  course  at  Washington  with  the 
Senate  regarding  the  League  of  Nations 
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Covenant.  Only  thus  can  one  explain 
certain  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  courses 
here  at  Genoa,  especially  liis  persistence 
in  trying  to  get  the  Bolsheviks  to  listen 
lo  reason.  Tiiis  would  have  heen  all 
well  if  he  could  ha\e  obtained  a 
If-ath  part  of  what  he  wanted.  But, 
t  en  so,  what  would  their  promises  ha\e 
bt-eu  worth? 

In  general,  one  may  say  of  Lloyd 
George  that  he  is  an  opportunist.  At 
ilie  close  of  the  war,  for  example,  he  was 
;  M  for  getting  the  last  cent  out  of  the 
I  mans  and  for  stringing  up  the  Kaiser 
Tower  Hill,  if  necessary.  Now  he  is 
all  for  letting  the  Germans  have  all 
I  e  concessions  possible  and  even  for 
ing  an  extra  lease  of  life  to  the 
.  'Islieviks. 

Of  course  you  may  say  that  this  cov- 
ers a  three  years'  period,  and  that  even 
a  clever  man  may  change  his  mind  in 
Tiiree  years.  But  Lloyd  George  has  been 
iinown  to  do  it  in  a  great  deal  less  time 
tnan  that.  They  tell  a  story  of  a  meet- 
ing at  which  he  and  Balfour  were  the 
.-Tpeakers.  Balfour  began  and  outlined 
ti.e  Government's  policy.  It  found  no 
approving  echo  among  the  auditors. 
Lloyd  George  was  quickly  conscious  of 
ttiis,  and  when  he  spoke  announced  that 
fiie  Government's  policy  had  been  modi- 
h<-d.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Balfour  spoke 
a  few  closing  words,  in  which  lie  also 
snnlingly  assured  the  auditors  that  the 
Go\  ernment's  policy  had  been  so  and  so, 
but  was  now  so  and  so. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  nevertheless,  to 
Magnify  the  opportunism  of  the  English 
Hiiint-  Minister  too  far.    He  is  an  oppor 

.i-;:!.  and  that  riiust  be  rerkuned  vvith. 


He  is  no  great  compelling,  unconipro- 
niisingly  elemental  force,  like  Clemen- 
ceau,  for  example.  He  is  no  Tiger.  In 
comparison  he  is  a  wolf. 

But  he  is  a  great  man,  just  the  same. 
In  his  power  of  manipulation  and  lact 
gentleness  is  mingled  with  genius.  He 
lias  thus  sa\  ed  England  from  more  than 
one  dreadful  labor  clash.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  solve  the 
Irish  problem. 

His  willingness  to  work  with  otiier 
statesmen  is  also  one  of  his  best  quali- 
ties. He  has  known  liow  to  manage 
affairs  harmoniously  with  men  of  widely 
opposing  characteristics. 

And,  in  all,  he  has  had  an  almost  pa- 
ternal manner,  which  suits  him  well. 
Here  at  Genoa  he  exercised  that  manner 
on  more  than  one  occasion  (as  I  can  per- 
sonally witness)  witli  extraordinary  per- 
suasiveness, being  helped  thereto  by  the 
lovely  quality  of  his  high-pitched  voice. 

He  is  not  a  great  orator,  as  some 
statesmen  have  been.  His  gestures  are 
about  what  you  might  expect  frorh  an 
oak  tree,  could  it  speak  and  wave  its 
arms.  But  he  speaks  with  the  force  of 
a  massive  oak  tree,  just  the  same.  A 
few  days  ago  I  heard  him  address  these 
words  of  scorn  to  the  Bolsheviks,  who 
wanted  a  loan  before  they  had  given  any 
proof  that  their  Government  was  becom- 
ing civilized  and  orderly.  The  language 
shows  that  Lloyd  George  could  display 
courage  with  them  when  necessary : 

"Your  reply  has  provoked  a  disastrous 
effect  everywhere.  If  .that  were  to  be 
Russia's  last  word,  we  would  ha\e  to 
despaii'  of  results  at  The  Hague.  Cer- 
tainly Ru.ssia  is  missing  in  the  world 


market.  But  slie  needs  far  more  the  lielp 
of  the  other  Powers  in  order  to  raise 
iierself  from  lier  frightful  prostration. 
She  can  obtain  this  aid,  hut  she  niiist.  act 
differently,  unless  she  expects  to  repel 
the  sentiments  of  the  immen.se  majority 
of  Europeans  wlio  sympathize  with  the 
Russians  in  ttieir  misery. 

"We  have  certain  prejudices.  In  west- 
ern Europe,  for  example,  when  a  man 
sells  goods,  he  likes  to  be  paid.  If  a 
man  seeks  his  neighbor  and  asks  for  aid, 
he  does  not  succeed  in  borrowing  if  lie 
declares  that  his  principles  do  not  allow 
him  to  repay  his  creditor.  Ho,  wlien  a 
country  asks  for  a  loan,  it  is  not  a  good 
way  to  get  it  to  begin  by  declaring  that 
I  lie  country  repudiates  its  debts." 

These  blunt  sentences  were  cheered  to 
the  echo  by  all  present  except  the  Ger- 
r.ians  and  Russians.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  speak  out 
in  this  way  on  the  first  day,  instead  of 
on  the  last  day,  of  the  Conference. 
While  the  sentences  display  tlie  courage 
of  which  he  is  capable,  the  courage,  one 
may  say,  may  have  been  tempered  by 
opportunism,  and  hence  that  which 
v/ould  have  been  a  more  ringing  sen- 
tence on  the  first  day  was  held  till  the 
last  for  fear  of  offence.  This  may  be  a 
harsh  judgment,  I  believe,  for  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Conference  we  were  not 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  had 
developed  before  the  la.st  day  arrived. 

All  in  all,  Lloyd  George  is  a  fascinat- 
ing person  and  a  mighty  power.  He  is 
a  great  deal  more  attractive  than  he  is 
represented  to  be  either  by  photograph 
or  description.  But  he  does  not  always 
strike  twelve.    Who  dues  ' 


THE   EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  AMONG 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 


ON  the  surface  the  United  States  is 
pretty   proud   of   its   system  of 
universal  popular  education.  Un- 
i:.  i  iieath,  the  validity  of  it  as  a  succes.s- 
l  iil  going  affair  is  being  questioned  more 
I  more  every  day:  questioned  by  ex- 
is  who  observe  vast  and  increasing 
.►-ndifures  and  abortive  results  so  far 
tie  mental  morale  of  the  masses  is 
'  erned.     II   is  not   simply  that  the 
<  ational  pabulum  is  pro\  ed  unnutri- 
for  large  numbers  of  the  population, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  child  popula- 

I  drop  tiie  system  entirely  befoie 
.  get  much  out  of  i(.    Around  four- 

II  years  of  age  the  great  majority 

I  the  schools  in  a  pretty  raw  state 

II  the  .standpoint  of  mental  or  ci\ ic 
'  ipline. 

lid   side   by   side   with    this  insuf- 
-ncy  of  process  and  product  the  last 
years  have  witnessed  the  beginningfi 
a    Nation-wide    movement  among 
erican    workers    of    the  tool-using 


trades  to  supply  the  need  which  they 
themselves  are  beginning  more  or  less 
instinctively  to  feel  and  which  tlieir 
leaders  consciously  recognize  as  \ital  lo 
the  progress  of  the  working  class.  It  is 
a  spontaneous  and  individualistic  mo\  e- 
menl  which  has  produced  a  variety  of 
experiments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Tliere  are  eighl  or  ten  so-called 
labor  colleges  in  cities  like  Boston,  New 
York,  Washinglon,  St.  Paul,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. With  a  natural  leaning  towards 
intelligent  leadership  and  experience, 
these  labor  institutions  ha\e  sought  the 
help  and  the  inspiration  of  th.^  neighbor- 
ing regular  colleges  and  universities,  and 
cour.ses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  workers 
and  the  leaders  of  workers  in  economics, 
in  finance,  in  government,  in  history,  in 
English,  in  industrial  techniqiie  in  labor 
problems,  in  hygiene,  in  appreciation  (if 
music,  in  elementary  science,  are  being 
given  by  sympathetic  professors  from 
the  near-by  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


ing. The  trade  unions  and  the  student 
workers  foot  the  bills.  Besides  this 
institutional  development  educational 
classes  and  forums  and  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  problems  dearest  and 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  worker  have 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  many  cities  of 
(lie  United  States.  Professors  from  col- 
leges like  Amherst  and  Hamilton  have 
lectured  and  conducted  discussions  in 
the  trades  assembly  halls  of  Springfield 
and  Holyoke  and  Utica.  Bryn  Mawr 
last  summer  opened  her  doors  to  about 
one  hundred  picked  young  women  from 
all  over  America,  who  were  supported 
for  two  months  mainly  by  the  funds  of 
their  labor  organizations,  while  these 
representative  tool-workers  underwent 
experiences  of  inspiration  and  enlighten- 
ment that  powerfully  stirred  their  lives. 
Similar  instruction  will  be  given'at  Bryn 
Mawr  during  the  coming  summer. 

This  whole  movement  has  sprung  up 
.so  suddenly  and  so  silently  that  it  has 
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been  almost  without  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  general  citizenry  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  checked  somewhat, 
too,  because  of  the  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  labor  disorganization  during 
the  last  year.  But  it  is  already  deeply 
rooted  and  has  a  significance  which  is 
msre  than  temporary.  Have  we  forgot- 
ten that  our  American  system  of  at- 
tempted universal  education  for  the 
children  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
which  has  led  the  world  at  least  in  its 
desire  to  give  democratic  access  to 
knowledge,  really  originated,  not  with 
Horace  Mann  or  William  E.  Channing, 
but  with  the  instinctive  yearnings  of 
the  labor  masses  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States?-  In 
that  early  time  the  free  school,  sup- 
ported by  public  taxes  and  controlled  by 
the  public  will,  was  unknown.  There 
were  private  pauper  schools,  for  example, 
near  industrial  communities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  poor  children  might  be 
educated  in  return  for  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  county  commissioner.  The 
great  lack  of  the  children  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  brought  forth  a  report 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mechanics'  Union 
in  1830: 

In  a  republic  the  people  constitute 
the  government,  and,  by  wielding  its 
powers  in  accoiciance  with  the  dic- 
tates either  of  their  intelligence  or 
their  ignorance,  of  their  judgment  or 
their  caprice,  are  the  makers  and 
rulers  of  their  own  good  or  evil  des- 
tiny. There  can  be  no  real  libeity 
without  a  wide  diffusion  of  real  intel- 
ligence; and  education,  instead  of 
being  limited,  as  in  our  public  poor 
schools,  to  a  simple  acquaintance  with 
words  and  ciphers,  should  tend  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  production  of 
a  just  disposition,  virtuous  habits,  and 
a  rational,  self-governing  character. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  methods  behind  this  most  recent 
spontaneous  burst  of  self-consciousness 
affecting  the  better  education  of  workers, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  is  more  than 
a  rebuke  to  our  self-satisfied  conven- 
tional ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  suf- 
ficient training  for  the  masses.  It  repre- 
sents an  eager  yearning  for  the  larger 
life  of  the  spirit.  It  represents  an  in- 
choate belief  that  militancy  in  labor  con- 
troversy is  on  the  wane  and  that  intel- 
ligence, knowledge  of  the  past  and  of 
many  things,  collective  brain  power,  is 
the  weapon  of  the  future  against  the 
forces  which  labor  feels  are  arrayed 
against  the  worker  under  the  competi- 
tive system  of  economics.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  educational  leadership  of 
America.  It  demands  for  the  twenties 
and  thirties  of  the  twentieth  century  a 
reorgani^.ation  of  public  education  as  far- 
reacliing  as  that  vvliicli  the  musses  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Horace  Mann 
and  William  E.  Channing  demanded  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

I  was  talking  4he  other  day  with  a 
very  intelligent  walking  delegate  of  tlie 
building  trades  union  in  a  near-by  city. 


whom  I  helped  a  bit  in  inaugurating  a 
winter's  course  of  lectures  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  trades  assembly  hall  for 
several  hundred  representative  workers. 

"Do  you  see  any  sign,"  I  said  to  him 
— for  he  was  familiar  with  the  goings 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  State— "that 
this  is  a  propagandist  movement  to  fur- 
ther working-class  economics  and  strug- 
gles?" 

"In  some  cases  it  is,"  he  ^aid.  "The 
radical  unions  are  trying  to  turn  it  in 
that  direction.  They  go  in  strong  for 
lectures  and  discussions  about  class 
economics,  with  a  jazz  dance  afterwards 
to  attract  the  crowd  to  the  lecture.  But 
the  movement  generally  in  the  trade 
unions  is  something  very  different  from 
that.  I  was  in  the  Army.  We  younger 
laboring  men  got  some  discipline  there, 
and  we  know  what  we  have  missed  in 
life.  And  the  leaders  of  the  workers 
laiow  something  is  wrong.  We  cannot 
defend  a  good  many  things  that  have 
become  ordinary  labor  practice.  The 
trades  are  deteriorating.  There  Is  no 
getting  away  from  it.  Mechanical  abil- 
ity is  getting  to  be  at  a  premium.  Ap- 
prenticeship is  being  avoided  by  young 
men.  Our  mechanics  are  below  par.  The 
speed  and  engineering  of  construction 
is  pretty  good,  we  will  admit.  But  the 
average  individual  laborer  is  now  lost 
unless  you  put  him  in  with  a  gang." 

As  I  listened  to  him  I  thought  that  the 
logic  of  what  he  said  meant  that  our 
system  in  popular  education  and  in  in- 
dustry is  driving  workers  fnto  a  sort  of 
unintelligent.  Socialistic  herd  in  order 
to  survive.  Individualism  is  fading  out 
under  the  e.xisting  system. 

"Last  winter  in  the  trades  assembly 
hall,"  my  friend  went  on  to  say,  "we  had 
nearly  three  hundred  in  attendance 
right  along,  representative  of  all  kinds 
of  working  people.  Their  faces  showed 
that  they  were  absorbed  in  everything 
that  went  on.  The  questions  that  some 
of  them  put  over  were  humdingers. 
They  would  take  a  crack  at  the  gold 
standard,  or  the  Adamson  Law,  or  any- 
thing else  in  sight.  One  fellow  wanted 
to  know  why  the  National  Railway  Law 
guaranteed  six  per  cent  to  the  owners 
but  there  was  no  certain  guaranty  of  a 
continuous  minimum  rate  of  wages  to 
the  workers.  The  Socialist-;  made  a 
little  trouble  in  the  way  they  asked 
questions.  They  were  always  a  little 
nasty.  But  I  rapped  them  pretty  hard 
as  the  presiding  officer,  because  we  were 
there  for  the  general  good,  and  not  for 
the  good  of  the  Socialists  alone,  or  even 
of  labor  alone.  We  wanted  to  know 
more  than  we  do  about  a  good  many 
things.  We  are  hazy  in  our  minds.  The 
workers  are  headline  readers,  and  some- 
body must  begin  to  get  us  to  think." 

I  talked  recently  with  one  of  the 
women  who  taught  courses  in  the  work- 
ers' summer  school  at  Bryn  Mawr  last 
year.  At  Bryn  Mawr  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  applications  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country  a  selection  was 
made  of  about  a  hundred  students  to 
whom  were  awarded  scholarships.  Ten 


were  selected  who  had  held  positions 
leadership  in  labor  organizations  to 
as  a  stabilizing  and  harmonizing  in 
ence  in  the  school.  The  rest  were  pi 
rank  and  file.  Twenty  of  them  w 
Jews,  twenty  Roman  Catholics,  the  n 
Protestants  or  "not  indicated."  0 
third  were  natives  of  American  bloo 
one-third  had  at  least  one  foreign  parent, 
and  one-third  were  foreign-born.  They 
represented  nineteen  States  from  Rhode 
Island  to  California,  from  Minnesota  t6 
North  Carolina.  Two-thirds  of  them 
were  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over 
Four  of  them  had  begun  to  work  before 
they  were  twelve,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  at  work  between  fourteen  and  six 
teen.  Four-fifths  of  them  had  previously 
been  trying  to  hew  out  an  education  for 
themselves  by  attending  evening  classes 
somewhere. 

My  friend  who  was  the  Bryn  Mawr 
instructor  of  these  young  working- 
women,  of  large  experience  in  the  reg- 
ular  conventional  education  of  those 
who  can  pay  their  way,  told  me  of  the 
report  she  had  made  to  her  fellow- 
alumnae  upon  her  summer's  teaching, 
She  said: 

I  found  my  task  difficult  and  excit- 
ing in  the  highe.st  degree.  The  girls 
had  a  ca'lm,  clear  gaze  that  looked 
you  through — suspicious,  sensitive, 
challenging,  armed  with  absolute  can- 
dor. They  were  not  lacking  in  un- 
trustfulness.  As  one  of  their  leaders 
said,  "We  have  been  duped  so  many 
times."  They  had  risked  so  much  to 
come.  For  railway  fare  and  inciden- 
tals they  had  used  their  saving.s. 
They  were  in  some  danger  of  losin|; 
their  jobs  which  they  had  l>?ft,  par- 
ticularly in  a  year  of  unemployment. 
They  cared  almost  terribly  >vhat  they 
got,  and  were  determined  to  get  it  or 
know  why  they  had  failed.  Nothing 
could  be  "put  over."  All  dogmatic 
assurance,  all  glibness,  all  bluffing 
dropped  away  by  themselves.  You 
had  to  be  ready  to  have  any  state- 
ment questioned,  any  idea  challenged, 
to  give  unlimited  time  to  discussion, 
to  question.s.  to  opposing  claims.  More 
than  once  in  the  first  two  weeks  1 
should  have  bolted  had  1  dared.  1 
never  once  went  into  a  class  but  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth.  I  heard  more 
than  one  of  the  teaching  staff  declare 
that  they  had  been  spoiled  forever 
for  ordinary  college  classes.  All  other 
teaching  seemed  tame  in  comparison 
to  teaching  a  group  who  cared  as 
those  girls  cared.  A  teacher  cut  his 
class  one  day;  the  office  was  promptly 
mobbed  to  see  when  the  lost  hour 
<  ould  be  made  up. 

This  particular  woman  instructor 
who  told  me  this  taught  English  liter- 
ature. Shtrsaid: 

I  foiind  that  the  note  of  tne  actual 
present  was  what  reached  them  most 
inunediately.  The  subject-matter  they 
naturally  took  to  was  the  all-embrac- 
ing lovinKn(>ss  of  a  Hnuptimnn  or  a 
Whitman.  Masefleld's  passionate  per- 
.sonal  (ine.st  of  beauty  struck  them  as 
"selti.sh."  Their  class  consciousness, 
the  religion  of  the  unions,  seemed  to 
make  them  impatient  of  anythini: 
narrowly   individual.     They  went  to 
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learn  as  fellow-workers  in  one  class, 
not  to  move  out  of  that  class.  "We 
want  our  teachers  to  realize,"  said 
one,  "that  we  are  workers  and  shall 
remain  so."  They  were  an  eternal 
lesson  to  me  in  constant  thought  of 
others  of  their  group,  especially  of 
others  weaker,  worse  off  than  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  the  students  would  ask  for 
lists  of  books,  of  modern  playf  "worth 
reading;"  in  one  case,  of  "books  suit- 
able for  my  little  nephews  between 
nine  and  thirteen,  who  have  to  live 
in  so  bad  a  part  of  Chicago.  They 
are  my  sister's  children — she  has 
seven.  My  brother-in-law  is  a  horse- 
shoer,  and  for  his  profession  has  to 
hve  in  a  dreadful  district.  1  want  to 
give  the  children  at  least  the  right 
books." 

"Did  you  do  nothing  but  sew  labels 
on  shirts  for  nine  hours  a  day  for 
five  years?"  I  heard  one  girl  .say  to 
another.  "How  did  you  stand  it?" 
"Well,  I  knew  if  I  quit  working  I'd 
quit  eating,  and  T  never  just  saw  my 
way  clear  to  get  out  of  it,"  was  the 
reply.  And  .so  the  girls  thought  these 
summer  weeks  preciously  worth 
while.  When  I  looked  for  some  of 
them  to  say  "good-by"  on  the  last 
morning,  I  was  told,  "They  have  gone 
off  into  the  woods  to  ciy."  Several 
of  them  left  us  saying  they  were  go- 
ing to  save  and  save  for  the  coming 
year  to  pay  for  a  scholarship  for 
themselves  next  summer,  "if  the 
school  goes  on;"  others,  still  more 
characteristically,  said  "good-by;" 
they  should  not  try  to  come  back  at 
once — "not  till  lots  of  other  '/iris  have 
had  a  tum;"  they  intended  to  earn 
and  save  for  that. 

And  my  friend  concluded  what  ahe 
had  to  say  about  her  experience  at  Bryn 
Mawr  with  the  remark  that  she  could 
wish  for  all  the  graduates  of  her  College 
that  they  might  count  among  their  in- 


timates gallant  and  shining  spirits  in 
the  group  which  she  had  sought  to  serve 
during  the  summer,  "that  we  might  start 
our  children  thus  on  the  way  of  serving 
the  future,  of  setting  their  feet  on  the 
Highroad  That  Goes  On." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
some  of  the  Christmas  letters  which 
these  young  workers  wrote  back  to  Bryn 
Mawr  last  winter.  They  are  full  of  an 
eagerness  and  yearning  which  is  un- 
mistakable, and  of  a  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation which  is  profound. 

This  from  one: 

When  I  leached  liome  on  that  last 
Wednesday  night,  it  was  awful  quiet 
with  just  my  mother  after  living 
eight  weeks  with  a  hundreil  of  the 
nicest  jieople  in  the  world:  but  I 
found  many  domestic  jobs  awaiting 
my  return  which  1  was  glad  to  have 
to  do,  as  they  occupied  my  hands  and 
thoughts  until  1  return  to  work  at 
the  laundry  on  the  following  Monday, 

This  from  another: 

I  came  back  to  find  myself  taken 
off  the  salary  list  and  my  wages  cut. 
...  1  felt  myself  going  backward  and 
found  it  impossible  to  live  on  what  I 
was  receiving,  and  so  1  left.  1  went 
into  housework  with  the  idea  of  sav- 
ing my  wages,  which  are  practically 
clear,  and  entering  a  hospital  for 
training  as  .soon  as  possible. 

Another  writes: 

When  I  came  back  from  the  sum- 
mer school  I  had  lost  my  job  because 
it  wouM  not  wait  for  me  for  two 
months.  After  a  couple  of  weeks 
hunting  for  work  in  different  lines 
and  shops,  I  finally  one  morning  came 
to  a  firm  that  needed  some  one  to  do 
the  part  of  the  work  that  1  had  al- 
ways done.  It  was  a  non-union  shop. 
I  was  asked  wher-e  I  worked  last.  "I 
didn't  work  this  .summer-.    I  attended 


the  .school  at  Br-yn  Mawr  College,"  I 
replied,  so  as  not  to  give  any  partic- 
ular fir-m.  I  knew  they  wouldn't  hire 
a  union  member.  Then  I  was  asked, 
"What  wer-e  you  studying?"  r  s  if  they 
wei-e  afraid  that  I  might  soon  firiish 
for  .some  professional  work.  "Oh, 
nothing  for  a  pi-ofession,  just  for  gen- 
eral education,"  I  a.s.sured  them. 
"Then  it's  all  i-ight,"  I  was"  told,  and 
I  was  hired  and  led  into  the  factory 
by  the  forelady.  She  showed  me  a 
machine,  gav'e  me  some  work,  and 
walked  off.  "Hello,  Rose!"  I  .suddenly 
hear-d  a  voice  ojjposite  me.  When  I 
looked  up,  I  saw  a  girl  that  I  knew. 
"Hello!"  I  answer-ed,  and  we  spoke 
about  different  little  things.  Then 
she  went  over-  to  the  for-elady,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  lememtaered  that  this 
girl  once  came  before  the  executive  of 
our  local  under  a  charge  of  working 
in  a  shop  when  the  people  of  that 
shop  wer-e  out  on  strike;  and  she  was 
fined  by  the  executive.  And  I  thought, 
"I  wonder  if  she'll  tell  that  I  am  a 
union  member."  l^ater  she  said  to 
the  manager-,  "Rose  Ingber  never 
comes  to  a  non-union  shop  to  work; 
if  she  comes,  it  is  with  tlie  intention 
to  organize  that  shop.  Isn't  that  so. 
Rose?"  she  asked  me.  I  thought  that 
T  would  be  discliarged  the  next  mo- 
ment; Vjut  no.  Tliis  fir-m  seemed  to 
realize  that  at  this  time  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  or-ganization. 
I  am  still  in  this  shop,  but  working 
very  little  because  there  is  little  work. 

Many  gave  accounts  of  simple  services 
that  they  have  performed  since  they  re- 
turned, speaking,  helping  to  strengthen 
their  unions,  attending  evening  classes. 
Here  is  one  incident: 

This  past  week  I  have  been  taking 
blind  folk  on  shopping  trips,  and  I 
have  been  accompanying  a  blind 
fr-rend  of  mine  who  is  employed  by 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
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in  taking  the  census  of  the  blind. 
These  excursions  take  us  into  the 
poorest  sections  of  the  city.    We  are 
confronted  with  crowded  tenements, 
poorly  ventilated,  hallways  reeking-  of 
odors  and  enveloped  in  darkness.  It 
simply  overwlielms  one.     More  and 
more  was  I  brought  to  realize  of  what 
little  avail  ultimately  are  emergency 
i-emedies,     and     that  fundamental 
changes  must  be  made. 
Here  is  a  movement  which  needs  to 
be  studied  and  guided.    There  are  many 
thousands  of  eager  men  and  women  of 


great  potential  force  and  intelligence  in 
the  working  class  of  America  who  can 
be  molded  into  a  leadership  of  enormous 
value  to  industry  and  to  the  country. 
They  are  ignorant  now  of  many  things. 
But  they  have  "a  living  experience; 
highly  sensitized  by  economic  wrong." 
They  believe  that  the  existing  competi- 
tive system  has  worked  much  injustice 
to  their  class.  They  are  suspicious  of 
the  system.  They  fear  and  hate  it.  They 
are  inclined  to  believe  oftentimes  that 
human  society,  as  at  present  organized, 


has  set  its  face  against  them.  They  ar^ 
now  issuing  a  challenge  to  Americal 
education.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whetheJ 
American  education  is  able  to  meet  th4 
challenge  and  to  lead  them  in  an  atmos 
phere  of  sympathy  to  think  clearly  anc 
to  see  that  the  way  out  is  not  throughl 
revolution  or  despair,  but  through  pro-' 
gressive  and  intelligent  change  of  the 
existing  economic  order  until  it  becomes 
far  better  fitted  than  it  now  is  to  sup- 
port the  livelihood  and  the  faith  of  the 
children  of  men. 


THE  GIRL  AND  HER  MUSCLE 

BY  CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 


Photo  by  C.  K.  Taylor 

A  GIRI.  WHO  SCORKD  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 


ONLY  a  few  years  ago  one  would 
have  said,  "A  girl  and  her  7jius- 
clef  How  absurd!  What  has  a 
girl  to  do  with  muscle?"  And  not  manj; 
years  before  that  a  muscular  girl,  with 
good  posture  and  shoulders,  would  have 
been  thought  deformed.  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  girls  with  a  good  pos- 
ture are  not  nearly  as  common  these 
days  as  they  should  be,  but  the  Posture 
League  has  been  educating  many  of  us. 
so  that  when  we  see  girls  with  the  usual 
slouching  posture  we  no  longer  believe 
it  to  be  natural,  but  something  acquired 
in  school  or  adopted  as  a  pose. 

Here  is  a  story  that  is  perfectly  true, 
though  you  would  not  believe  it  if  we 
produced  a  wilderness  of  witnesses.  It 
happened  a  number  of  years  ago,  when 
the  writer  was  an  assistant  in  a  psycho- 
logical clinic.  It  seems  that  the  clinic 
had  been  particularly  successful  in  the 
case  of  an  habitual  truant  of  thirteen — 
a  fine-looking  boy,  too,  with  perfectly 
normal  mentality.  Many  bad  teeth, 
however,  combined  with  bad  adenoids, 
were  driving  him  to  distraction,  so  thai 
it  is  a  wonder  that  he  was  no  worse 
than  a  truant.  The  physical  difficulties 
being  removed,  the  boy  forgot  all  about 
his  truancies,  and  became  a  self-respect- 
ing member  of  the  community. 

His  mother  was  delighted,  and  de- 
veloped an  amazing  faith  in  the  powers 
of  the  members  of  that  clinic.  Said  she 
to  the  writer:  "I  wish  you  would  take  a 
look  at  my  daughter.  I'm  afraid  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  her  back 
and  shoulders — some  kind  of  malforma- 
tion." 

She  was  told  to  bring  the  child.  When 
they  arrived,  the  writer  concluded  thai 
he  had  never  seen  a  girl  of  twelve  with 
a  better  posture.  She  was  a  well-set- 
up youngster,  no  matter  if  her  clothes 
were  really  disguising  a  malformed 
back. 

"She  looks  all  right,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  looks  all  right,"  replied 
the  mother,  "but  her  back  and  shoulders 
don't  look  right."  When  these  two  es- 
sentials were  made  visible,  the  writer 
told  that  mother  that  for  the  life  of  him 
he  couldn't  see  a  flaw.  There  was  no 
sign  of  curvature  or  other  fault.  The 
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shoulders  were  perfect,  and  much  better 
muscled  than  usual. 

"Mary,"  said  the  mother,  "put  your 
hands  behind  your  head."  Mary  did— 
and  you  ne\  er  saw  such  muscles  in  your 
life,  appearing  on  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders of  a  girl  of  twelve! 

"Why,  what's  wrong?"  I  demanded. 
"That's  the  finest  back  I  ever  saw!" 

"But  isn't  something  wrong?"  asked 
the  mother,  anxiously.  "Girls'  backs 
don't  look  like  that!"  And  there  you 
have  it.  That  girl  had  a  first-class 
muscular  development,  and  her  own 
mother  thought  something  was  wrong! 

That  was  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
even  in  these  few  years  so  great  an  in- 
terest has  been  paid  the  physical  train- 
ing of  girls  that  the  girl  with  first-rate 
physique  is  no  longer  a  rarity,  and  a 
girl  can  walk  the  streets  with  head  up, 
shoulders  back,  and  with  a  real  capacity 
for  using  her  muscles  in  all  kinds  of 
emergencies  without  being  thought  a 
curiosity. 

Now,  when  more  and  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  physical  training  of 
girls,  a  question  arises  of  increasing  in 
terest  and  importance.  Here  it  is 
How  are  you  going  to  tell  when  a  girl 
is  well  developed?  An  expert  can  make 
a  shrewd  judgment;  but  can  a  fair 
judgment  be  made  by  means  of  physical 
measurements?  And  that  is  the  subject 
of  tliis  paper. 

First  of  all,  she  will  have  to  be  judged 
according  to  her  own  type  of  build,  pro- 
vided that  she  is  in  a  good  physical 
condition.    This  is  something  that  can 
be  learned  only  through  a  medical  ex-  ' 
amination.    As  has  been  said  in  a  pre 
vious  issue  of  The  Outlook,  you  cannot 
tell  a  child's  physical  condition  through  i 
his  or  her  weight.    We  need  not  go  into' 
all  that  detail  again.    Let  us  say  that 
the  medical  examiner  has  found  the  girl  / 
to  be  in  first-class  condition.    Then  we 
can  consider  that  her  weight  is  correct 
and  that  she  probably  represents  her 
normal  type  of  build,  which  may  be 
slender,  or  stocky,  or  some  type  between 
the  two. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  requirements  of 
a  normally  slender  girl  should  be  pro- 
portionally less  than  those  of  a  thick- 
set, stockily  built  girl,  and  so  tables 
iiave  been  devised — five  of  them — allow- 
ing for  various  types  of  build.  When 
you  have  the  girl's  height  and  weight, 
you  may  find  approximately  the  same 
height-weight  combination  on  the  tables, 
and  there  will  be  given  approximate 
measurements  for  a  satisfactorily  de- 
veloped girl  of  that  height  and  weight.' 
So  far  we  have  followed  the  general 
plan  as  previously  described  for  boys, 
but  with  girls  we  have  a  complication 
I  hat  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  satis- 
factory tables.  A  girl  five  foet  tall,  let 
MS  .say,  and  weighing  one  hundred 
iiounds,  may  be  pre-adolescent,  adoles- 
-rit,  or  post-adolescent.  This  is  some- 
ing  her  age  will  not  tell  either.  There- 
iore  tables  prepared  for  pre-adolescent 

'  These  tables  arc  publi.shed  in  "Physical 
andards  for  Boys  and  Giils,"  Arademy  Prpss, 
rteret  Place,  Orange,  N.  .1. 


MEDIUM-.SLENDEK  TYPE 
A  girl  of  twelve  with  score  of  118.  At 
ten  the  score  was  82.  She  then  had  a 
lateral  curvature  of  an  inch,  and  badly  un- 
developed chest  and  muscles.  The  measui - 
Ing  and  scoring  process  brought  about 
such  an  interest  that  home  exercise  alone, 
with  frequent  reporting  for  e.Kamination, 
•Straightened  out  the  curvature,  developeil 
a  fine  lot  of  muscles  and  a  chest  expansion 
of  X%  inches 

girls  will  not  do  for  post-adolescjnt 
ones.  The  type  of  build  has  markedly 
changed.  By  way  of  example,  let  us 
compare  the  measurements  of  pre-adoles- 
cent and  post-adolescent  girls  of  the 
medium  type  of  build  and  60  inches-tall. 
Here  they  are: 

Pre-ado  Post-ado- 
lescenl.  lescent. 


Height  _   60  60 

Weig-ht    92  93 

Shoulder  girth   32%  33% 

Chest  girth  (ninth  rib)  .  22^  23% 

Chest  expansion   3  3 

Right  upper  arm  girth..    8\i  8% 
Difference     when  con- 
tracted                            1%  iVi 

l.,eft  upper  arm  girth          814  8 14 

Difference     when  con- 
tracted   H/g  U/g 

W'ai.st    23  2314 

Hips    30% 

Average  of  thighs   16%  17% 

Average  of  calves   11%  11% 


With  the  post-adolescent  girl,  then, 
the  measurements  must  represent  the 
characteristics  of  the  more  mature  type 


of  build.  Such  a  mass  of  data  is  re- 
quired to  construct  thoroughly  accurate 
tables  of  measurements  covering  such  a 
variety  of  types  thai,  though  the  tables 
ile.scribed  in  this  article  are  actually 
working  well,  I  hey  cannot  be  considered 
perfect.  Neverthele.ss  they  can,  perhaps, 
be  a  help  to  physical  directors  and  ex- 
aminers in  gaining  an  idea  as  to  the 
muscular  development  of  a  girl  com- 
pared with  an  attainable  standard. 

From  these  tables  scores  are  obtained 
after  the  same  fashion  as  with  those 
prepared  for  boys.  That  is,  when  you 
have  the  complete  measurements,  they 
are  compaied  with  the  measurements 
given  for  approximately  the  same  height- 
weight  combination  and  for  the  .same 
stage  of  maturity  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
Then,  as  the  girl's  measurements  go  be- 
low or  above  the  standard,  points  are 
subtracted  from  or  added  to  100.  The 
following  will  be  an  example.  The  first 
.series  are  the  measurements  of  a  pre- 
adolescent  girl,  and  the  second  are  those 
given  for  approximately  the  same  height 
and  weight  for  pre-adolescent  girls  in 
the  standard  tables  by  which  the  devel- 
opment of  the  girl  is  to  be  judged. 


The 

Tlie 

The 

Girl 

Standard 

Score 

Height  

581/2 

58 

Weight   

78 

77 

Shoulder  girth  

32 

311/2 

+  2 

Chest    girth  (ninth 

rib)   

2114 

21% 

-11/2 

Chest  expansion  

2V2 

2% 

—  1 

Right     upper  arm 

girth    

SV4, 

8l^ 

Difference  when  con- 

tracted   

iy4 

IVs 

+  1 

Left  upper  arm  girth 

81,4 

SI4 

+  H 

Difference  when  con- 

tracted   

11-^ 

1 

+  2 

Waist    (not  counted 

in  .score)   

22 

n% 

29 

28% 

+  % 

Average  of  thighs 

16% 

15% 

+  ■2 

Average  of  calves 

101/2 

101/2 

Score  

105.5 

(For  shoulder  girth,  chest  girth,  arm  girth 
and  calf  girth  14  inch  =  1.  For  arm  "differ 
ence"  and  chest  expansion  14  inch  =  1  For 
hips  and  thighs  1  inch  =  ].  Thigh  and  calf 
.scores  counted  twice.) 


105V^  is  a  good  score.  City  public 
school  average  is  about  92.  The  tables, 
in  other  words,  contain  measurements 
that  are  a  little  above  the  average.  The 
average  is  not  necessarily  an  ideal!  In 
making  up  these  tables  measurements 
were  used  only  of  individuals  in  good 
condition.  That  makes  them  rank  above 
average,  for  the  average  includes  all 
individuals. 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  a 
plan  of  this  kind.  First  of  all,  as  we 
said,  a  girl  can  be  given  a  score  that 
will  represent  a  fair  comparison  between 
her  muscular  development  and  an  at- 
tainable and  satisfactory  standard  for 
Hie  same  type  of  build,  and  the  record, 
as  shown  above,  will  indicate  by  minus 
signs  just  where  special  exercise  will  aid 
a  girl  to  get  rid  of  under-development. 
Not  only  so,  but  through  a  method  of 
this  kind  actual  improvement  can  be 
distinguished  from  mere  growth  gains. 
Far  too  commonly  increases  in  weight 
and  height  have  been  termed  "improve- 
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ment"  and  much  credit  taken  thereby. 
With  this  plan,  if  a  girl  is  heavier  and 
taller  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
then  all  her  other  measurements  must 
have  increased  in  proportion  if  she  is  to 
maintain  her  first  score.  But  if  the 
score  has  increased,  then  some  or  all  of 
the  other  measurements  must  have  in- 
creased beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  first  score,  and  so  we  have 
a  real  improvement  noted,  by  means  of 
which  you  can  check  up  the  value  of  a 
system  of  physical  training. 

Pew  seem  to  take  into  account  and  to 
utilize  the  great  interest  aroused  both 


with  girls  and  boys  by  the  simple 
process  of  being  measured  and  given  a 
comprehensible  "score."  And  this  inter- 
est can  be  sustained  by  very  stimulating 
competitions — competitions  for  highest 
percentage  of  improvement,  which  gives 
the  best  chance  to  the  poorer  physiques, 
and  one  for  highest  score,  which  gives 
the  best  chance  to  the  stronger  girls. 
Both  competitions  thus  interest  every 
girl,  the  strong  ones  having  slim  chance 
in  the  improvement  competition,  and  the 
poorly  developed  girls  having  even  less 
chance  in  the  high-score  competition,  so 
that  both  kinds  bring  in  all  girls. 


During  the  year,  at  frequent  intervals, 
girls  who  have  made  "minuses"  can  re- 
port and  see  if  they  have  made  them  up, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  interest 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  many 
boys  and  girls  to  do  their  special  work 
at  home. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  over-emphasizing  the  weight  of  a 
child  and  neglecting  the  muscular  de- 
velopment. The  writer  merely  suggests 
the  above  plan  as  a  means  for  stimulat- 
ing an  effective  interest  in  this  develop- 
ment and  for  keeping  comprehensible 
records. 


THE  DUEL 

BY  HAROLD   TROWBRIDGE  PULSIFER 

ONCE  I  fought  a  shadow 
In  swift  and  gallant  play. 
She  laughed  at  thrust  and  parry, — 
That  dancing  wraith  of  gray. 

Our  flickering  sword  blades  circled 
In  whirls  of  phantom  light. 
It  was  a  high  adventure 
With  such  a  ghost  to  fight. 

At  last,  too  blindly  lunging, 
I  passed  her  flashing  guard 
And  pierced  her  misty  bosom 
With  my  impalpable  sword. 

The  ways  of  air-born  women 
I  do  not  understand, 
Nor  how  that  wounded  spirit 
Left  blood  on  my  sword  hand. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

BY  RABBI  SAMUEL  SCHULMAN,  D.D. 


THE  fact  that  I  am  here  this  after- 
noon leads  me  to  believe  that  in 
choosing  the  topic,  "The  Church 
in  World  Affairs,"  for  discussion  the 
club  intended  the  word  "Church"  to  be 
understood  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the 
dogmas  of  any  particular  Church.  We 
are  not  to  emphasize  denominational 
distinctions.  We  are  to  attempt  to 
understand  what  influence  the  Church, 
as  the  visible  expression  of  religion,  can 
exert  in  tlie  world. 

By  the  Church  I  understand,  first,  that 
invisible  but  actual  union  of  spirits  in 
the  world  that  are  bearing  witness  to 
the  reality  of  God  and  that,  in  their 
way,  are  promoting  his  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  relations 
of  men.  Such  a  union  Uas  always  ex- 
isted, and  is  a  tremendous  power  for 
good  in  the  world.  And  again,  by  the 
Church  one  may  understand  the  visibU' 

1  From  nil  udilri'WM  at  a  Saturday  lunctipon  of 
thf  R.  NUl'll'an  futj  of  New  Yorlt. 


organized  effort  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women  bound  together  on  behalf  of  the 
great  purposes  of  the  invisible  Church 
in  accordance  with  any  particular  belief. 
Thus  tliere  is  one  invisible  Cliurch 
which  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
concrete  competing  and  co-operating 
cliurches. 

I  come  here  to  speak  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  what  I  .sometimes  like  to 
call  the  Mother  Church  of  Western 
civilization.  Give  me  the  pleasure  of 
indulging  myself  in  the  claim,  even  if 
you  are  inclined  to  criticise  tlie  implica- 
tion in  it.  Tlie  claim  is  based  on  the 
indisputable  fact  tliat  what  actual  re- 
ligion exists  in  tiie  Western  world  to- 
day can  be  traced  baciv  historically  to 
tlie  religion  of  Israel  as  the  womb  from 
which  it  sprang.  It  happens  often  that 
the  children  in  number  and  ir.  diversity 
of  talent  and  in  the  lustine.ss  and  vigor 
of  their  self-consciousness  are  inclined 
to  push  the  mother  into  the  background. 
They  seem  for  a  while  to  overshadow 


the  aged  matron.  But  if  she,  despite 
the  snows  of  winter  on  her  head,  has 
spring  in  her  heart  and  feels  an  undy- 
ing youth  in  her  seul,  she  cannot  help 
being  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of 
counsel  to  those  who  cannot  altogether 
deny  their  origin.  And  perhaps  it  will 
not  hurt  them,  now  and  then,  to  listen 
to  what  she  has  to  say. 

And  it  so  tiappens  that  I  come  here 
with  the  message  of  the  synagogue, 
which  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
which  is  read  this  morning  in  every 
Jewish  place  of  worship.  It  is  on  this 
Sabbath  that  the  story  is  told  of  the 
first  attack  made  upon  Israel  by  AmaleK 
Am\  Amaiek  henceforth  in  Jewish  \n> 
tory  has  been  identified  with  the  primi 
pie  of  evil.  And  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  an  everlasting  warfare  from 
generation  to  generation,  between  tli(> 
Lord  and  Amaiek.  And  this  Amaiek 
was  a  power  that  did  not  revere  God. 
And  he  unrighteously  attacked  the  weal; 
aiui  the  struggling.    And  he  relied  on 
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brute  force.  And  if  I  were  to  sum  up 
the  business  of  the  Church  in  world 
affairs,  I  would  say  that  it  is  to  repre- 
sent God  as  against  the  evil  in  the  world. 

The  supreme  function  of  the  Church 
is  to  make  the  present  bearable.  Not 
only  bearable,  but  enjoyable.  It  is  to 
make  men  feel  the  reality  of  the  living 
God.  It  is  to  impress  human  life  with 
its  inherent  value.  It  is  to  make  men 
feel  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  experi- 
ence. And  therefore  it  is  to  make  them, 
by  faith,  rise  and  triumph  over  the 
hideous  realities  of  evil  and  suffering  in 
the  world.  It  is  to  make  men  calm  and 
serene  and  strong  and  courageous  and 
cheerful.  It  is  to  imbue  men  with  a  con- 
fidence which  will  enable  them  to  accept 
the  universe  and  life.  We  are  living  in 
a  fevered  time.  Western  civilization  as 
a  patient  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  terrible  catastrophe  which  came  to 
it.  It  is  still  being  tossed  to  and  fro 
on  its  bed  of  suffering.  It  is  sick  from 
head  to  foot.  There  is  a  maddening 
fever  in  its  blood.  And  therefore  most 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  politic  are 
deranged.  It  is  a  time  of  unsettlement. 
Our  institutions  are  rocking.  There  is 
widespread  discontent.  There  is  an- 
tagonism of  races.  There  is  conflict  of 
classes.  The  attention  of  men  and 
women  is  mainly  centered  on  the 
worldly  prizes.  Men  are  fighting  for  the 
distribution  of  the  industrial  product. 
Their  happiness  they  interpret  in  terms 
of  money  gained  and  pleasures  that 
money  can  buy.  In  such  a  time  the  su- 
preme function  of  the  Church,  which  is 
its  business  in  every  generation,  is  to 
bring  home  to  men's  minds  a  true  valua- 
tion of  life.  Men  and  women  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  man  greater  than  the  tool 
which  he  wields,  the  things  that  he 
makes,  the  power  that  he  achieves,  e.\- 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  money  that  he 
owns  and  the  commodities  and  luxuries 
with  which  he  can  surround  himself  as 
the  symbols  of  his  power  and  self- 
indulgence.  It  is  the  Church's  business 
to  make  men  feel  that  the  glories  of  life 
are  to  be  found  in  the  soul.  The  Church, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  significant 
writer,  is  to  "release  the  soul"  in  men 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  the  bit  of 
life  which  is  theirs,  the  present,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  may  find  themselves,  has 
infinite  value,  because  it  is  the  fruitage 
of  the  marriage  of  their  spirit  to  the 
everlasting  God.  Led  by  the  mystic  in- 
fluence of  the  Church,  they  are  to 
transcend  worldly  distinctions  and  to 
realize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  life. 

This  living  faith,  if  the  Church  could 
imbue  men  with  it,  would  prove  a  tre- 
mendous asset  in  world  affairs.  It 
would  bring  calm  to  the  fevered  brow 
of  the  Western  world.  It  would  plant 
contentment  in  liuman  hearts,  a  content- 
ment which  is  no  contradiction  of  a 
divine  discontent,  which  aims  at  the 
world's  improvement.  It  would  not  be 
a  contentment  that  would  act  as  a  nar- 
cotic, to  put  to  sleep  our  moral  energies, 
but  it  would  be  a  fountain  of  living 


waters,  bubbling  up  in  I  lie  lieart  and 
giving  joy  even  amid  the  labor  and 
the  suffering  that  accompany  life.  It 
would  enable  the  modern  man  to  echo 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  psalmist,  who 
said,  "As  for  me,  the  nearness  of  God  is 
a  good." 

We  have  recently  heard  much  of  con- 
troversy about  evolution.  I  think  the 
Church  can  and  must  go  beyond  such 
controversies.  Let  science  have  to  do 
with  methods  and  processes  of  the  crea- 
tive power.  The  Church's  business  It  is 
to  make  men  feel  that  they  are  as  much 
Ihing  souls  as  were  the  prophets  and 
heroes  of  the  past,  and  that  the  religious 
problem  is  a  perennial  one,  fresh  and 
new  in  every  generation,  for  each  indi- 
vidual soul.  Why  should  I  be  worried 
about  my  family  tree?  What  do  I  care 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  creative 
wisdom  thought  fit  to  have  me  at  last 
appear  on  the  scene?  What  is  most  im- 
portant is  that  I  feel  the  inrush  of  the 
divine  life  in  my  soul,  in  the  present. 
We  need  not  fear  that  the  scientists  will 
make  monkeys  of  us.  The  great  danger 
is  lest  we  make  monkeys  of  ourselves  by 
abdicating  the  glorious  privilege  which 
is  ours,  to  revere  the  Almighty  Power 
and  to  love  the  living  God,  who  speaks 
In  the  splendors  of  nature  and  in  the 
greater  splendors  of  the  revelations  to 
the  human  spirit.  The  Church  must 
make  man  happy  In  the  consciousness 
of  his  prerogative  as  a  living  soul.  The 
Church  must  give  the  spiritual  founda- 
tion to  the  political  creed  of  a  democ- 
racy which  without  that  foundation 
tends  very  easily  to  become  one  of  the 
multitudes  of  idols  after  which  men 
went  astray. 

,  The  Church  must  not  only  make  the 
'present  bearable  and  acceptable  and 
illumined  with  joy,  but  it  must  lead 
men  with  a  great  vision.  It  must  make 
them  feel  that  the  kingdom  is  not  yet 
realized,  that  "the  best  is  still  to  be."  It 
must  be  the  living  conscience,  fearlessly 
denouncing  unrighteousness  wherever  it 
may  raise  its  head.  It  must  not  be 
afraid  of  corporate  wealth.  And  it  must 
not  truckle  to  the  spirit  of  any  class.  It 
must  be  quick  to  sympathize  with  suf- 
fering. Its  business  is  to  be  the  prophet, 
daring  to  say  to  the  king  of  the  genera- 
tion, "Thou  art  the  man."  It  must  be 
the  inspiration  to  progress  in  social  jus- 
tice. It  dares  not  compromise.  Its 
sight  must  be  sharp  for  the  evils  of  in- 
justice that  thrive.  Its  word  in  denun- 
ciation of  them  must  not  be  faint- 
hearted. It  must  recognize  that  this 
world  Is  still  incomplete  and  Imperfect. 
The  righteous  will  of  men  must  be  fos- 
tered by  It,  so  that,  to  use  an  expression 
of  the  Talmud,  men  must  become  crea- 
tive partners  unto  Deity  In  performing 
the  moral  commandment  of  righteous 
duty  and  helping  along  the  evolution  of 
man.  The  Church  must  be  the  tribune 
of  the  masses  whenever  and  in  what- 
ever form  they  are  oppressed  by  any 
kind  of  the  classes.  In  f^hort,  the 
Church  in  world  affairs  must  be  socially 
progressive.    That  does  not  mean  that 


it  must  necessarily  engage  in  politics. 
The  spirit  of  our  institutions,  which 
separates  the  Church  from  the  State,  is 
sound.  And  the  counsel  implied  In  that 
spirit  is  one  to  follow  to  the  extent  that 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  best  that  the  official 
leaders  of  the  Church  engage  not  In  the 
machinery  and  in  the  methods  of  politi- 
cal controversies.  But  the  Church  must 
be  the  great  Insplrer  of  the  Ideals  of 
social  justice,  of  righteousness  and  love 
among  men.  If  the  masses  felt  that  the 
Church  was  performing  the  function  of 
the  prophetic  watchman,  they  would  in- 
stinctively be  drawn  to  it.  A  prophet, 
however,  fears  no  one  but  God.  The 
Church,  therefore,  must  neither  timidly 
flatter  the  exploiter  nor  bend  before  the 
fury  of  the  demagogue.  The  Church 
must  be  the  prophet,  pleading  for  jus- 
tice as  the  goal  in  human  society  and 
using  the  nietliods  of  loving-kindness  in 
leading  men  to  that  goal. 

The  Church  must  not  only  mystically 
transfigure  the  present,  prophetically 
envisage  the  future,  but  it  must  be  the 
peace-loving  priest  that  conserves  what 
is  best  in  the  past  and  that  conciliates 
classes  and  races. 

This  role  of  peace-maker  tlie  Church 
is  especially  called  upon  to  play  in  our 
time.  It  can  exert  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs  on  behalf  of  peace. 
But  in  order  to  do  so  It  must  be  vividly, 
yea,  burningly,  conscious  of  the  deepest 
causes  of  war.  And  one  of  the  deepest 
causes  of  the  spirit  of  war  is  the  an- 
tagonism of  races.  We  have  never  had 
in  the  world's  history  such  an  intense 
racial  consciousness  as  exists  to-day.  It 
is  this  consciousness  of  race,  artificially 
fostered  by  a  one-sided  natural  science, 
which  expresses  itself  in  national  chau- 
vinisms. It  is  this  which  makes  the 
world  bristle  with  prejudices,  with  an- 
tipathies, with  vanities,  and  with  Jribal 
animosities.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Church,  certainly,  to  foment  and 
increase  them.  In  the  name  of  the 
unity  of  the  divine  spirit  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  souls  of  all  men,  made  In 
God's  image,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Church  to  denounce  savage  race  hatreds, 
to  criticise  and  condemn  even  the  pet- 
tiest manifestations  of  racial  prejudice. 
Never  can  It  be  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  urge  men  to  war.  It  may 
encourage  them,  when  in  war,  by  the  ap- 
peal to  their  sense  of  the  nobility  of 
duty  and  tlie  sublimity  of  self-sacrifice. 
But  unto  the  very  end  the  Church  must 
dissuade  from  war  and  be  inexhaustible 
in  searching  for  means  of  reconciliation. 
Always  it  must  speak  for  peace.  Never 
must  it  indulge  the  Amaleks  of  the 
world  in  their  race  hatreds,  in  their  un- 
righteousness, and  in  their  blasphemy  of 
God,  by  their  reliance  upon  brute  force. 

The  Church  is  the  soul  of  the  world. 
It  is  influencing  world  affairs  all  the 
time  in  so  far  as  It  is  influencing  human 
souls.  Its  responsibility  Is  tremendous. 
To  criticise  it  is  easy.  Its  mistakes  are 
the  result  o'  human  weakness.  By  Its 
ideals  humanity  lives  and  progresses 
and  grows  in  Insight. 


A  MERCHANT  WHO  IS  LOSING  $50,000,000  A  YEAR 

HOW  ALBERT  D.  LASKER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD,  IS  TACKLING  THE  JOB  OF 
"SELLING"  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  TO  CONGRESS  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S    UNIQUE    SHIP   SUBSIDY  PLAN 


A TALL,  ruddy-faced,  vivacious  Clii- 
cago  man  lias  shouldered  one  of 
the  lieaviesl  loads  of  the  Harding 
Administration.  His  gait  is  untinged 
with  the  rolling  leg  manners  that  betray 
much  contact  with  slanting  decks,  and 
yet  he  has  been  intrusted  with  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Government's  enormous  fleet 
of  1,442  steel  ships.  He  walks  with  the 
jaunty,  confident  stride  of  Michigan 
Boulevard,  but  there  aren't  any  traces  of 
Oi-('r-confidence  in  his  bearing.  For  he 
has  bitten  into  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
that  ever  confronted  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee. His  name  is  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
and  he  is  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

Prior  to  being  called  to  Washington 
Mr.  Lasker  seems  to  have  made  money 
out  of  every  project  that  he  laid  his 
hands  on.  And  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  the  project  that  crowds  his 
attention  is  losing  money  head  over 
heels.  It  is  going  in  the  hole  at  the  rate 
of  $50,000,000  per  year.  And  this  $50,- 
000,000  annual  loss  does  not  include 
interest,  full  insurance,  or  depreciation 
on  invested  capital. 

President  Harding  has  intrusted 
Chairman  Lasker  with  the  job  of  ■'sell 
jug"  Congress  and  the  public  on  llie 
necessity  foi'  ship  subsidy  instead  of 
Government  operation  of  tliis  big  and 
embarrassing  fleet  that  was  left  on  our 
hands  after  the  World  War.  Mr.  Lasker 
is  obliged  to  "sell"  an  idea  and  to  •'sell" 
goods  as  no  Government  official  e\er 
had  to  sell  anything  befoi'e. 

Rusting  in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  James,  lies  no  small  nai-l  of  this 
(  umbersome  and  bewildering  armada. 
Happily,  Mr.  Lasker  Is  an  expert  al 
creating  demand  for  merchandise  and 
inventing  methods  for  -the  efficient 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  mass  pro- 
duction. He  brings  lo  the  prosenl  task 
u  sense  of  searching  analysis,  a  gift  of 
articulate  e\piession,  and  a  singular 
ability  to  move  goods  out  of  wareliouses 
and  off  the  shelves  and  into  the  handti 
of  consumers.  For  years,  as  the  head  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  he  has  directed  many 
of  the  largest  and  most  importani  adver- 
tising and  sales  campaigns. 

Under  the  gilded  arches,  French  mir- 
rors, and  ornate  crystal  chandeliers  of 
one  of  the  Senate  committee  rooms  in 
the  National  Capitol  the  Government's 
ships  have  recently  been  under  pro- 
longed discussion.  Round  the  long  coun- 
cil table  of  the  smoke-filled  room  sat  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  House.  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Al 
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ALBERT  D.  LASKER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 


one  end  of  the  table  weie  grouped  Chair- 
man Lasker  and  his  experts.  The  hear 
ings  were  on  the  Administration's  bill 
for  a  ship  subsidy. 

Lasker,  in'  his  opening  statement,  e.\ 
pounded  the  unique  story  of  the  fleet  of 
ships  that  we  don't  Icnow  what  to  do 
with,  and  then  he  proposed  a  remedy. 
He  replied  with  ready  knowledge  and 
brisk  and  pointed  gestures  to  I  he  bom- 
bardmenl  of  cross-e.xaniination.  It  was 
the  usual  character  of  Congi-essional 
cross-examination;  some  of  if  was 
s( at esuuuilike,  and  some  of  it  was  fatu- 
ous and  partisan  and  nonsensical. 

II  is  not  likely  lhal,  as  the  executi\e 
head  of  a  large  ad\ei'tising  firm,  Mr. 
Lasker  has  had  time  aclnally  lo  write 
much  "copy."  But  he  demonslraled  dur- 
ing these  hearings  that  he  has  not  lost 
his  cunning  as  a  producer  of  effecti\e 
aih  ertising.  His  formal  opening  slate- 
inenl  was  apiece  of  consumniale  "copy." 
II  was  fifty-nine  typewritten  pages  in 
length,  and  presented  an  engrossing 
argument  for  ship  subsidy,  and  called 
upon  the  "consumer"  in  persuasive  lan- 
guage to  avail  hiniseir  of  these  adver- 
tised "goods." 

BUSINESSLIKK  AS  OKTHorr 

For  fast  work  or  overtime  efforts  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  Washington  are 
not  exactly  noted.  The  bulk  of  them 
just  about  keep  moving.  But  there  is  a 
very  diff'erent  atmosphere  in  the  long, 
low  office  building  of  I  he  Uiilfed  Sl:i.tes 


Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  It  is  charged  with  an  elec- 
tric quality.  The  enormous  building 
looks  more  like  a  vigorous  Detroit 
motor  plant  than  like  Government  build- 
ings generally.  One  enters  a  door 
marked  "The  Chairman,"  and  discovers 
a  plain,  barely  furnished  anteroom,  en- 
tirely free  from  the  impressive  appoint- 
ments of  otlier  Government  offices.  On 
the  floor  are  broad  strips  of  grayish- 
brown  battleship  linoleum.  There  are 
several  plain  yellow  desks,  a  few  chairs, 
a  metal  clothes-press,  and  some  hat-and- 
coat  trees.  Here  are  only  the  bare 
necessities  of  an  office.  It  is  literally 
stripped  for  action.  Its  job  is  one  that 
all  concerned  want  to  clean  up  in  a 
hurry  and.be  through  with. 

An  amazing  boolckeeping  chaos  ap- 
pears to  have  swamped  the  records  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion before  Mr.  Lasker  took  charge. 
Great  quantities  of  materials  had  been 
moved  from  place  to  place  without  ade- 
quate notifications  reaching  the  inven- 
tory records.  To  one  warehouse  alone 
36,000  items  were  delivered  without 
proper  manifests  and  documents;  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  origin  and  cost  of 
these  items.  And  this  is  merely  one  ex- 
ample of  the  general  disordei-  and  con- 
fusion. 

As  an  example  of  (he  immense  effort 
required  lo  reduce  the  confusion  into  a 
semblance  of  order,  the  work  at  Hog 
Island  alone  in\ol\ed  physical  counts  of 
materials  and  supplies  of  125,000  differ- 
ent characters,  comprising  millions  of 
units,  and  the  final  inventory  report  of 
Hog  Island  consisted  of  11,(10(1  t.vpe- 
written  sheets. 

The  collapse  of  intrinsic  values  since 
the  armistice  that  Mr.  Lasker  has  to 
contend  with  is  appalling.  A  condensed 
summary  of  one  .group  of  proi)erties  and 
materials  shows  a  cost  of  over  $317,000,- 
000.  wilh  a  present  fair  value  of  about 
$70. 000, 000.  and  a  I'orced  sale  value  of 
only  $ni, 000,000. 

The  president  of  one  ship  operating 
concern  recently  di'opped  into  Washing- 
Ion  and  urged  a  settlement  with  the 
Fleet  Corporation  covering  matters  an- 
tedating the  present  Board.  His  com- 
pany had  charges  against  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  admitted  obligations  to  the 
Fleet  Corporation.  Days  were  spent  in 
.searching  for  all  possible  debits  and 
credits.  After  all  of  the  accounts  weie 
gathered  from  all  available  sources,  it 
appeared  that  as  a  net  result  the  Fleet 
Corpoi-alion  was  indebted,  according  to 
its  hooks,   to  this  operator  for  about 
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Jgoo.ooo,  whereas,  according  to  the 
operator's  own,  admission,  his  company 
owed  the  Fleet  Corporation  $250,000. 

These  instances  disclose  something  ol" 
the  voluminous  muddle  that  faced  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  \vhen 
lie  a.ssumed  control  of  this  gigantic  en- 
terprise witli  the  task  of  converting  the 
American  people  to  the  idea  of  a  practi- 
cal ship  subsidy  plan. 

AMERICA  SI  SPICIOI  S  OK    I  HE  WOKO 

"sTBsinv" 

The  word  "subsidy,"  moreover,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  with  inherent  suspicion 
by  the  American  mind.  And  in  order  to 
overcome  that  suspicion  Mr.  Lasker  has 
patiently  embarked  upon  a  broadcast 
educational  campaign  that  aims  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  an-d  its  Congres- 
sional representatives  the  changed  eco- 
nomic conditnons  that  require  new  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Lasker  holds  that,  although 
the  Republican  Central  West  has  ever 
.joined  with  the  Democratic  South  in 
distaste  and  revulsion  to  subsidizing  our 
shipping,  the  present  need  is  an  all- 
American  one,  and  should  be  treated  as 
non-sectionally  and  as  non-poJitically  as 
the  needs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Post 
Office  Department. 

"Prior  to  the  great  World  War  Amer- 
ica was  content  to  have  its  cargoes  car- 
ried in  foreign  bottoms,"  declares  Mr. 
Lasker.  "We  were  a  debtor  nation,  and 
felt  sure  that  those  whom  we  owed,  be- 
ing the  great  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  would  furnish  us  the  bottoms 
with  which  to  carry  the  goods  to  liqui- 
date our  debts.  But  the  World  War  has 
changed  practically  every  phase  of  hu- 
man life.  America  emerges  from  that 
war  holding  first  economic  place  in  the 
world.  She  finds  herself  a  creditor  na- 
tion instead  of  a  debtor  nation;  and, 
whether  we  will  it  or  no,  we  are  now 
cast  for  continuing  first  place  on  the 
stage  of  world  commerce.  No  nation 
ever  held  that  position  unless  she  was 
strong  in  her  own  rights  on  the  seas.  It 
is  for  us  here  and  now  to  determine 
whether  America  shall  attempt  to  refuse 


the  place  which  destiny  has  carved  out 
for  her." 

UNCI.K  SAM's  roMPETITION 
PKADLY  TO  PTilVVTE  SHIPS 

When  tlie  Goxennnent  undertook  lo 
sail  merchant  ships  and  to  build  up 
trade  routes,  its  motive  was  solely  to 
bring  about  conditions  under  which  the 
ships  on  its  liands  could  be  sold  with 
established  good  will  to  private  owners. 
But  the  result,  Mr.  Lasker  told  me,  has 
been  exactly  the  opposite. 

"The  very  method  chosen  has  worked 
to  defeat  its  own  purpose,"  he  said,  "for 
in  the  upbuilding  of  those  routes  the 
Government  has  operated  ships,  and  in 
the  operation  of  ships  has  driven  its 
potential  customers  largely  oft  the  seas. 
Thus  we  come  to  conclusions  from 
which  there  can  be  no  escape — that, 
since  continued  Government  operation 
means  finally  the  possible  and  likely 
elimination  of  private  operation  of 
American  ships,  a  method  nnist  be  de- 
vised whereby  the  Government  shall  end 
its  operation  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
carriage  of  American  goods  under  the 
American  flag  through  private  ownership 
as  contemplated  by  the  .Jones  Act. 

"Europe  owes  us,  governnientally  and 
privately,  some  fifteen  billion  dollars. 
To  pay  in  gold  is  impossible;  there  is 
not  that  much  gold  in  the  world.  Europe 
can  pay  only  in  raw  materials  or  in 
manufactured  or  partly  manufactured 
wares.  In  turn,  we  must  find  new  mar- 
kets, not  only  to  absorb  the  surplus 
products  which  Europe  formerly  took 
from  us,  but  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
many  of  the  products  which  Europe 
shall  send  to  us  in  settlement  of  her 
debt.  These  products,  if  in  raw  or 
partly  manufactured  state,  will  be  com- 
pleted by  American  labor;  but  if  per- 
mitted to  flood  our  own  market,  and  if 
we  do  not  find  a  foreign  sale  for  them, 
will  so  depress  the  price  of  wares  at 
home  as  to  threaten  the  prosperity  of  all 
of  our  workers. 

"These  newer  markets  lie  across  the 
ocean;  and  it  is  for  these  very  markets 


that  the  nations  of  Europe  which  owe 
us  vast  sums  of  money  will  contend 
with  us.  And  who  can  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  Europe  will  very  prop- 
erly in  her  own  interest  find  the  ways 
and  means  to  refuse  us  ships  when  we 
need  them  most,  if  that  refusal  spells 
her  control  of  markets  in  which  we 
would  compete  with  her  for  mastery? 

"There  can  be  no  return  to  a  pre- 
war basis.  Increased  overheads  through 
increased  capacities  demand  increased 
consumption  in  many  lines  beyond  that 
which  can  be  found  in  our  home  coun- 
try. The  debts  Europe  owes  us,  their 
enforced  economy  for  decades  to  come, 
and  consequently  finally  diminishing 
purchases  from  us,  all  combine  to  re- 
quire our  search  for  new  markets.  These 
markets  will  inure  to  us  only  when  sure- 
ness  of  delivery,  regularity  of  sailings, 
and  promptness  of  service  from  our 
ports  to  theirs  are  guaranteed." 

A  MONUMENT  TO  FOLLY 

The  Lasker  programme  concerns  it- 
self only  with  the  correct  balancing  of 
the  Government's  fleet  of  steel  ships  and 
the  reconditioning  and  repowering  of 
these  ships,  and  in  some  cases  the 
remedying  of  structural  defects.  This 
job  can  be  done  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  $25  to  $50  per  ton.  The  vast  num- 
ber of  tons  of  wooden  ships  Mr.  Lasker 
dismisses  with  the  statement:  "They 
never  should  have  been  built;  they  were 
the  war's  greatest  shipping  blunder,  an 
error  against  which  we  had  been  warned, 
but  which  warning  we  refused  to  heed. 
They  must  be  charged  off  practically  as 
an  entire  loss,  a  monument  to  folly. 
They  cannot  be  used  in  profitable  nor- 
mal operation,  and  merely  hang  over  the 
market  as  possible  pirates  in  times  of 
better  days,  depressing  thereby  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  steel  fleet  without 
offering  the  slightest  hope  of  continuous 
operation  even  for  short  periods.  The 
high  cost  of  insurance,  the  uneconomic 
machinery,  the  great  amount  of  Tuel 
required  in  proportion  to  carrying  ca- 
pacity, make  these  ships  in  every  way 
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(C)  Marine  Photo  Senice 

A  DECK  SCENE  ON  A  SHIPPING  BOARD  PASSENGER  VESSEL 
Thought  is  given  to  the  wee  travelers  in  providing  them  with  a  sand-box 


impossible.  Tliey  should  be  considered 
as  not  existing. 

"In  passenger  tonnage,  both  Govern- 
mental owned  and  privately  owned  and 
Including  ships  designed  for  the  short 
runs  to  the  AVest  Indies,  we  have  but  80 
good  ships,  aggregating  600.000  tons; 
while  of  fast  cargo  ships  of  both  classes 
we  have  but  53  ships  of  390.000  tons.  To 
have  a  merchant  marine  that  can  effec- 
tively meet  fifty  per  cent  of  all  our 
peace-time  carrying  needs  we  require 
1,250,000  gross  tons  of  passenger  ships 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  the  faster 
cargo  ships. 

"Of  our  6.000,000  tons  of  freighters, 
about  half  the  steel  tonnage  is  good  ton- 
nage, comparable  to  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  other  half  ranges  from  fair 
to  not  usable  for  our  purposes,  and 
should  be  either  sold  abroad  in  such 
trades  where  we  have  every  assurance 
it  will  not  find  itself  in  competition  with 
our  ships  or  dismantled.  We  must  not 
fool  ourselves." 

CALLS  GOVERNMENT  OPIiRATION 
"INHERENTLY  VICIOUS" 

How  are  we  actually  faring  in  our 
competition  with  other  nations  in  carry- 
ing ocean  cargoes  to  and  from  American 
ports?  Mr.  Lasker  tells  me  that  last 
December,  which  is  considered  a  normal 
recent  month,  foreign  ships  carried  76 
per  cent  of  our  o^•erseas  general  cargoes, 
while  only  24  per  cent  was  carried  in 
American  ships,  of  which  19  per  cent 
was  carried  in  Shipping  Board  vessels, 
and  only  5  per  cent  by  private  American 
ship-owners.  It  is  Mr.  Lasker's  aim,  and 
he  considers  that  the  aim  can  be  accom- 
plished, for  privately  owned  American 
ships  within  the  next  decade  to  he  car- 
rying at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  foreign 


trade,  other  than  with  contiguous  or 
near-by  countries. 

Cliairman  Lasker  bluntly  declares 
that  Government  operation  of  merchant 
ships  is  inherently  vicious.  When  he 
took  office  in  June,  1921,  he  found  the 
ships  of  the  fleet  being  operated  by  man- 
aging agents— that  is  to  say,  by  private 
operators  who  received  from  2V2  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  supervising 
the  operation  of  the  ships. 

"This  system,"  he  declares,  "is  un- 
economic and  vicious,  for  the  reason 
that  the  managing  operator,  having  no 
direct  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
ship,  having  no  direct  responsibility, 
having  no  sense  of  building  for  himself 
for  the  future,  is  in  such  state  of  mind 
that  he  operates  Government-owned 
ships  with  vastly  different  vision  and 
inspiration  than  he  would  his  own. 

"The  system  was  open  to  all  sorts  of 
vagaries  in  management,  to  all  kinds  of 
chicane  and  unreliability.  The  manag- 
ing operators  had  organized  private 
stevedoring  companies,  private  ship- 
chandlering  companies,  and  similar  de- 
vices by  which  to  make  hidden  profits, 
to  increase  the  meager  compensation 
which  the  Government  allowed  them. 
The  very  spirit  of  making  hidden  profit 
on  the  part  of  an  agent  to  a  principal 
means  a  strained  relationship  all  along 
the  line.  Such  attitude  and  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  wer.e  known  to 
the  captains  and  crews  of  the  ships, 
who,  in  turn,  felt  neither  pride  nor 
proper  responsibility  in  their  trustee- 
ship. 

"Yet  the  individual  agent  cannot  be 
chargeable  with  the  fact  that  initiative 
and  sense  of  responsibility  are  lacking 
in  the  transaction.  It  would  he  impos- 
sible.   It  is  not  within  human  realm  to 


create  in  such  a  transaction  a  sense  of 
initiative  and  responsibility.  The  only 
reason  that  the  managing  operator  con- 
tinues in  his  connection  with  the  Board 
(and  I  think  I  speak  the  view  of  the 
managing  operator  that  he  believes  as 
little  in  the  system  as  any  one)  is  that 
he  hopes  by  co-operating  with  the  Board 
in  the  management  of  the  ships  to  keep 
alive  America's  merchant  marine  until 
Congress  can  adopt  a  National  policy 
that  will  insure  its  life.  The  managiyg 
operator,  strange  as  it  may  seem  with 
the  charges  that  are  made  against  the 
system,  is  performing  a  really  helpful 
service." 

Mr.  Lasker  states  that  the  defects  of 
the  system,  so  far  as  possible,  have  been 
eliminated;  but  that  conditions  are  still 
basically  bad,  and  will  remain  bad  so 
long  as  Government  operation  continues. 
He  points  out  why  Government  owner- 
ship of  ships  cannot  possibly  work  out 
successfully. 

"If  the  Government  wanted  to  take 
over  the  railways,"  he  explains,  "it 
would  create  a  monopoly  which  would 
give  exclusive  privilege  to  Government 
operation  until  such  time  as  efficiency 
might  be  brought  into  life;  but  shipping 
is  a  different  thing.  The  Government 
must  always  compete  with  the  world's 
privately  owned  shipping.  No  monopoly 
can  be  created  during  the  existence  of 
which  efficiency  can  be  brought  to  life, 
and  in  the  competition  between  Govern- 
ment ownership  on  the  part  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  initiative  and  sense  of 
responsibility  due  to  private  ownership 
in  others  failure  is  certain." 

The  efforts  of  the  Shipping  Board  to 
place  vessels  in  private  hands  on  a  bare- 
boat charter  basis  have  been  indiffer- 
ently received. 

"With  world  shipping  depressed  be- 
yond anything  ever  known^"  explains 
Mr.  Lasker,  "with  the  fear  of  competi- 
tive Government  operation  financed  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  with  the  bugaboo 
of  a  vast  unliquidated  Government- 
owned  tonnage  hanging  over  the  market, 
charterer  and  buyer  alike  have  become 
timid  and  find  no  incentive  for  risk.  It 
is  a  drab  picture,  but  we  can  only  look 
forward  to  benefiting  from  the  advan- 
tages of  improved  world  trade  condi- 
tions when  they  may  come  by  now  put- 
ting our  house  in  order  to  transfer  our 
operations  and  our  fleet  into  priA'ate 
hands." 

PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OR  BANKRUPTCY 

"There  is  no  future  for  the  American 
merchant  marine,  private  and  Govern- 
ment, save  bankruptcy,  unless  private 
ownership  is  fostered  and  expanded  and 
the  Government  retire,"  contends  Mr. 
Lasker.  "We  can  no  longer  procrasti- 
nate. The  Shipping  Board's  loss  of 
$50,000,000  a  year  can  be  ended  by  a 
much  lesser  expense  from  the  Treasury, 
through  the  direct  and  indirect  aids  pro- 
posed, and  only  in  this  way  can  the 
Government's  good  ships  find  a  market 
by  making  private  operation  profitable. 
As  quickly  as  possible  the  good  ships 
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A  "530"  TYPE  OF  VESSEL  ORIGINALLY  DESIGNED  AS  A  TRANSPORT  BUT  COMPLETED 
AS  A  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SHIP  BY  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

This  type  of  vessel  is  operated  to  South  America,  to  Europe,  and   to  Oriental   ports.  The 
vessels  represent  the  last  word  in  safety 
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should  be  liquidated,  the  poor  ships  dis- 
posed of,  the  Government  put  out  of 
operation.  ■  The  President's  proposals 
contemplate  that  at  an  ultimate  maxi- 
mum expenditure  of  $32,000,000  per  an- 
num in  direct  aid,  and  through  various 
forms  of  indirect  aid,  we  will  finally  dis- 
pose of  our  ships  for  private  operation, 
at  a  total  annual  cost  of  something  over 
$40,000,000;  and  thus  shall  we  end  an 
operating  loss  of  $50,000,000,  and  give 
our  people  a  better  and  a  more  assured 
service  on  the  seas  than  America  has 
ever  enjoyed  heretofore,  successfully 
turning  a  war-time  and  war-built  enter- 
prise into  a  great  instrument  of  peace- 
time profit  and  peace  insurance. 

"Private  ships  under  the  American 
flag  must  be  Governmentally  aided,  be- 
cause of  the  higher  standards  of  living 
of  American  labor  in  the  shipyard  and 
on  the  ship,"-  continued  Mr.  Lasker. 
The  man  who  builds  ships  on  land 
vorks  in  America  with  a  higher  wage: 
the  man  who  mans  our  ship  is  paid 
more  and  sustained  better  than  the  for- 
eigner. Who  in  America  would  have  it 
different?  Who  in  America  would  ques- 
tion that  the  prosperity  of  one  should 
be  the  common  prosperity  of  all,  and 
that  these  higher  standards  should  pre- 
vail with  all  the  people  of  our  country?" 

TERMS  OF  SL^BSIDY  PLAN 

After  a  careful  study  of  both  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  direct  aid  to  pri- 
vate shippers  on  the  part  of  other  gov- 
ernments, the  Shipping  Board  has 
caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress which  proposes  definite  Govern- 
mental aid  to  private  shippers.  The 
terms  of  the  proposed  subsidy  include 
cash  compensation  to  shippers,  together 
with  every  practical  indirect  aid  possi- 
ble to  give. 

Discussing  some  of  the  features  of  the 
proposed  subsidy  bill,  Mr.  Lasker  said: 
"This  legislation  proposes  a  very  proper 
limitation — ten  per  cent  on  the  earnings 
of  ships,  and  after  that  equal  division  of 
earnings  between  the  owner  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Fund  until  the  subsidy 
IS  returned.  Surely,  such  an  allowance 
of  earnings  cannot  be  called  profiteering, 
because,  while  the  ships  are  allowed  a 
net  profit  of  ten  per  cent  before  begin- 
ning to  return  the  subsidy,  and  there- 
after are  allowed  half  the  net  profits 
until  the  entire  amount  of  the  subsidy 
is  returned,  nowhere  in  the  Shipping 
Board  study  is  it  proposed  that  ships  be 
protected  against  loss.  Under  the  pro- 
posal made,  including  the  right  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  make  ten-year  con- 
tracts, there  will  be  many  years  during 
which,  with  all  the  aids  given,  ships  will 
lose  money,  and  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  in  the  shipping  business, 
through  the  years  of  plenty  and  years 
of  famine,  the  average  that  any  ship  can 
earn  through  the  proposed  Government 
aid  during  the  term  of  its  ten-year  con- 
tract is  a  very  modest  sum. 

"There  is  no  hope  of  the  establish- 
nient  of  a  merchant  marine  through  in- 

ifficient  aid.    Rather  than  insufficient 


aid  let  us  have  no  aid  at  all.  We  must 
do  enough  or  nothing.  To  do  less  than 
enough  is  merely  to  have  sold  out  to  the 
defeatists  who  would  have  no  American 
merchant  marine.  But  we  should  yield 
nothing  to  possible  profiteering.  The 
Shipping  Board  stands  boldly  in  its 
affirmation  that  its  study  and  its  pro- 
posal, unique  though  it  is,  would  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

"It  is  asked  that  the  Shipping  Board 
fleet  be  sold  at  world  prices,  regardless 
of  cost  of  construction.  The  r-ost  of  con- 
struction is  a  war  cost  and  should  be 
written  down  to  zero.  Whatever  we  get 
out  of  the  salvage  is  a  profit." 

A  construction  loan  fund  not  to  exceed 
$12.5,000,000  is  proposed,  the  same  to 
loan  funds  at  interest  rates  as  low  as 
two  per  cent,  to  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  ship.  There  is 
also  an  income-tax  relief  provision. 
Regulations  are  proposed  that  would  in- 
sure to  American-flag  passenger  ships  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  immigration 
coming  to  this  country.  "Had  such  a 
provision  been  enacted  during  that  pre- 
war period,  when  immigration  was  at 
its  height — 1,200,000  per  annum,"  says 
Mr.  Lasker,  "and  had  half  of  that  num- 
ber of  immigrants  come  in  American- 
flag  ships,  the  Shipping  Board  believes 
that,  instead  of  having  only  fifteen  pas- 
senger ships  under  the  American  flag  in 
1914,  in  the  North  Atlantic  at  least  we 
would  have  had  as  many  passenger 
ships  of  the  third-class  type  as  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  Great  Britain  not 
excepted." 

Subsidized  vessels  may  be  taken  and 
purchased,  or  used,  by  the  Government 
at  any  time  for  the  National  defense, 
according  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
All  repairs  or  reconditioning,  so  far  as 
possible,  must  be  done  in  UnUed  States 
ports.    The  vessels  shall  carry  United 


States  mail,  other  than  parcel  post,  free. 
Rail  and  water  transportation  are  to  be 
fully  co-ordinated. 

The  direct  aid  is  computed  on  a  dif- 
ferential based  on  a  combination  of 
speed,  tonnage,  and  distance  covered, 
starting  with  a  half-cent  per  gross  ton 
per  one  hundred  miles  steamed  in  the 
foreign  trade  for  ships  under  thirteen 
knots,  and  increasing  to  a  total  of  2.6 
cents  per  gross  ton  per  one  hundred 
miles  steamed  for  ships  of  twenty-three 
knots  and  over.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
order  to  develop  a  balanced  fleet  of 
7,-500,000  gross  tons,  which  should  carry 
fifty  per  cent  at  least  of  all  branches  of 
our  overseas  trade,  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury will  ultimately  approximate  $30,000,- 
000,  though  for  the  first  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  will  be  only  $12,- 
500,000.  Contracts  shall  not  exceed  a 
ten-year  period. 

Mr.  Lasker  points  out,  however,  that 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances a  ship's  fueling  alone  would  cost 
about  twice  the  sum  that  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  Government  in  cash 
compensation  for  any  Aoyage,  and  that 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  small  amount 
of  the  direct  aid  recommended  would  en- 
courage inefficient  or  wasteful  operation 
of  ships. 

One  authority  contends  that  the 
American  capacity  to  absorb  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories  is  only  enough  to 
pay  the  overhead  expense  of  manufac- 
ture, and  that  American  manufacturers 
must  rely  upon  exports  for  their  profits. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  the  Lasker  effort 
to  "sell"  the  Administration's  ship  sub- 
sidy plan  to  the  public  and  to  Congress 
has  this  additional  impetus  behind  it. 
But,  whatever  happens  to  the  plan, 
Chairman  Lasker  holds  the  distinction 
of  having  organized  and  energized  one 
of  the  hugest  selling  plans  on  record. 
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kLEASE  send  me  a  Russian  book 
for  which  I  ha\  e  many  long- 
.ings,"  wrote  Mrs.  Razansky,  and 
Yetta,  who  brought  the  note,  explained 
that  her  mother  couldn't  learn  English 
"by  the  night  school."  She  was  too 
fired  when  she  got  the  five  children  to 
bed.  Such  requests  and  sufh  reasons 
for  not  learning  English  come  daily  to 
the  library  in  a  foreign  neighborhood, 
while  the  cry.  not  a  new  one.  to  "make 
"em  learn  English"  comes  stridently 
from  another  quarter. 

With  the  new  immigration,  based  on 
that  percentage  system  which  we  Ameri 
cans  are  applying  to  foreigners  and 
intoxicants,  books  play  a  part  in  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  America  and 
the  immigrant.  The  immigrant  has 
made  his  contribution  to  that  under- 
standing by  making  himself  articulate 
in  our  language  through  M.  E.  Ravage. 
Jacob  Riis,  and  a  host  of  others.  Ameri- 
cans have  not  taken  the  same  pains  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  understood 
in  the  languages  of  the  foreigners.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  immigrant  to  appear 
at  the  library  in  a  foreign  quarter  the 
day  he  arrives  in  America.  He  probably 
does  not  yet  know  English  speech.  He 
cannot  yet  read  English  books.  But  he 
has  heard  that  the  library  has  book.«'  in 
his  language,  and  for  that  language  he 
has  "many  longings."  Even  before  he 
learns  our  speech,  the  foreigner  makes 
a  contact  with  a  characteristic  American 
institution  where,  although  most  of  the 
books  are  in  English,  his  own  language 
is  represented.  Yet  he  will  probably 
look  in  vain  among  the  books  he  can 
read  for  any  that  interpret  America. 

An  Interest  in  foreign  books  brings 
many  immigrants  to  the  library.  A  de- 
sire to  read  English,  while  re-reading 
the  books  in  the  familiar  native  tongue, 
holds  them  there.  Foreign  books  are 
an  instance  of  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can community  in  what  the  immigrants 
bring  with  them.  Newcomers  who  are 
drawn  to  the  library  for  foreign  books 
rarely  leave  without  an  English  primer 
or  grammar,  and  they  are  the  most  alert 
to  learn  the  English  language. 

No  doubt  the  German  rcrhotm  had 
much  to  do  with  the  tenacity  of  the 
French  language  in  Alsace-T^orraine.  A 
language  thrives  under  persecution  and 
is  killed  by  kindness.  Americans,  con- 
spicuously ill  at  ease  with  foreign  lan- 
guages, are  unreasonably  contemptuous 
of  them.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
American  colony  in  Paris  speaks  French 
fluently.  Yet  the  members  of  that  col- 
ony are  people  of  wealtli,  education,  and 
comparative  leisure.  Since  they  find  it 
difflcult  to  acquire  a  foreign  language, 
is  it  surprising  that  a  tired  sweatshop 
worker  "by  pants"  or  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  learns  slowly? 
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Long  before  they  read  English,  immi- 
grants are  eager  to  know  of  this  new 
and  bewildering  country.  Since  they 
have  little  direct  contact  with  Ameri- 
cans, they  must  learn  through  books 
and  newspapers  of  American  ideas  and 
ideals.  Some  of  the  languages  of  our 
immigrants  are  rich  in  translations  of 
American  books.  The  Czechs  have  trans- 
lated many  of  our  classics  and  have 
published  them  in  tbp  beautv  of  Bohe- 
mian binding  and  typography^  French, 
npfman.  and  Italian  have  the  many 
translations  that  one  might  expect, 
although  not  enough  for  the  Continental 
demand. 

Much  of  our  new  immigration  comes 
from  southeastern  Europe,  where  the 
customs  and  thoughts  of  America  are 
less  known  tlian  in  western  Europe. 
Translations  into  their  languages  are 
\ery  sparse.  One  of  the  large  foreign 
branches  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  which  buys  all  good  transla- 
tions of  representative  American  books 
in  Russian  and  Yiddish  can  gather  only 
a  meager  collection  for  readers  who 
clamor  for  more  of  our  books.  The 
novels  in  Russian  now  include  some  of 
.Jack  London's,  but  formerly  stopped 
with  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans."  from  which  an 
ignorant  but  curious  foreigner  might 
judge  that  we  are  of  two  races,  the  black 
and  the  red.  The  one  book  descriptive 
of  the  country  is  the  tale  of  Gorky's 
travels  in  America.  There  are  no  trans- 
lations of  representative  biographies. 

Yiddish  is  the  foreign  language  thai 
predominates  in  New  York,  leaving  its 
uncouth  trace  on  the  accent  of  New 
York.  Howe\er  it  may  assail  the  ear, 
it  is  a  medium  upon  which  thousands 
of  immigrants  depend. 

"I  dislike  the  language,"  an  East  Side 
educator  told  me,  "but  I  can't  let  a  per- 
sonal aversion  prevent  my  using  it.  I 
dislike  the  telephone,  too;  but  if  I've  an 
important  message — if  there's  something 
that  really  must  be  told — I  use  the  tele- 
phone. So  with  Yiddish,  or  any  other 
foreign  language.  If  an  idea  is  impor- 
tant, use  the  language  that  will  piit  if 
across." 

Presumably  there  is  something  impor 
tant  to  tell  the  immigrant.  He  is  ques- 
tioning and  curious  about  this  land  of 
his  aspirations,  of  which  the  reality  is 
often  so  disappointing.  He  wants  to 
know  about  the  America  of  the  prairies 
and  lakes,  mountains  and  desert,  so  re- 
mote from  the  crowded,  jostling  Little 
Italies  and  Ghettos  where  he  lives.  He 
wants  to  know  of  the  America  of  Lin- 
coln and  Washington  and  Roosevelt,  of 
Whitman  and  Hawtliorne,  of  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Yet  it  is 
easier  for  him  to  learn  of  the  murders 
and    thefts,    nuinicipal    corruption  and 


crimes  of  capital.  He  who  rides  on  the 
subway  may  read  of  these  in  every  for- 
eign language  as  well  as  in  English. 

A  correspondent  who  crossed  in  the 
steerage  wrote  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
passage  for  informing  the  citizen  about 
America.  But  that  information  can  be 
given  only  in  the  immigrant's  language, 
and  the  translation  of  American  books 
into  Yiddish  has  proceeded  very  slowly. 
Biographies  and  histories  and  novels  of 
American  life  should  be  made  available. 
A  translation  of  Bryce's  "American  Com- 
monwealth" would  be  vastly  more  inter- 
osting  to  the  intellectual  Jewish  immi 
grant  than  the  childish  civics  books  in 
primer  English  so  often  urged  upon  tlip 
foreigner.  Tiincoln  is  the  hero  of  incom 
ing  Europeans.  A  translation  of  Charn- 
wood's  "Tiincoln,"  with  its  wide  sweep 
of  American  history  and  politics,  would 
he  more  acceptable  to  the  average  Jew- 
ish reader  than  an  English  biography 
written  in  the  first-steps-for-little-feet 
.style. 

The  foreigner  wants  his  English  les- 
.sons,  and  will  be  driven  to  get  them  by 
self-interest  as  well  as  by  community 
interest.  He  also  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  spirit  of  America  than  he  can 
read  after  a  few  weeks  of  laborious  Eng- 
lish. Books  that  combine  English  and 
civics  are  written  for  foreigners  with 
limited  intelligences  as  well  as  vocabu- 
laries. Well,  really,  it  shouldn't  follow 
that  a  man  must  be  lectured  like  a  child 
about  his  civic  duties  while  he's  learn- 
ing a  language. 

Recently  children  in  a  foreign  class 
were  asked  to  tell  their  nationalities. 
One  answered  that  his  father  was  born 
in  Russia  but  that  he  was  anaemic.  Un- 
happily, the  answer  is  not  as  absurd  as 
it  seems.  Children  of  immigrant  par- 
ents suffer  from  mental  malnutrition, 
from  inability  to  absorb  all  that  is  fed 
them,  from  growing  too  rapidly  away 
from  the  home  environment.  When  par- 
ents cannot  speak  English,  they  fall  In 
the  estimation  of  their  children,  who  see 
them  unable  to  cope  with  their  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  When  parents  are,  in 
addition,  ignorant  of  American  ways 
and  ideals,  which- are  partly  interpreted 
through  books,  children  can  impose  upon 
that  ignorance  a  cheapness  and  aggres- 
siveness which  they  explain  as  "Ameri- 
can." It  is,  they  point  out  plausibly,  the 
"greeny"  who  is  courteous  and  quiet  cf 
speech  and  manner.  It  is  the  second 
generation  that  suffers  most  from  the 
lack  of  understanding  between  their 
parents  and  the  New  World. 

Bocks,  even  in  the  language  of  the 
immigrant,  are  not  a  panacea  for  put- 
ting the  older  immigrant  at  his  ease  in 
America.  But  they  are  potent  in  ex- 
plaining this  strange  land,  so  often 
cruelly  different  from  the  land  of  his 
dreams  and  ambitions.  Books  will  put 
older  men  and  women  into  contact  with 
a  life  of  which  their  children,  if  not 
Ihev  themselves,  are  to  he  a  part.  For 
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many  adults  who  do  not  go  "by  the 
night  school"  the  foreign  newspaper 
and  the  cinema  are  now  the  only  inter- 
preters. 

If  the  mothers  could  read  in  the 
familiar  language  such  books  as  Al- 
cott's  "Little  Women,"  Shaw's  "Story  of 
a  Pioneer,"  Garland's  "Son  of  the  Mid- 
dle Border,"  "Life  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,"  Canfteld's  "Bent  Twig,"  Haw 
t home's  "Scarlet  Letter,"  they  would 
form  a  different  opinion  of  American 
liome  life  and  social  relations.  If 
fathers  born  in  eastern  Europe  found 
the  new  land  interpreted  through  Charn- 
wood's  "Lincoln,"  Muzzey's  "American 
History,"  Hagedorn's  "Boy's.  Life  of 
fioosevelt,"  Roosevelt's  "Letters  to  His 
Children,"  Harte's  "Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  Clemens's  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
;ind  "Tom  Sawyer,"  would  they  not  be 
more  understanding  of  the  citizenship 
for  which  their  sons  are  preparing? 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have 
lieard  much  of  Americanization — a  word 


charged  with  unfortunate  implications 
for  foreigners.  Before  we  attempt  to 
make  citizens  of  our  foreign-born  let  us 
make  available  to  them  part  of  our 
heritage — the  America  of  the  Transcen- 
dentalists  as  well  as  the'  America  of 
Main  Street,  the  rough  and  democratic 
America  of  Mark  Twain  and  Walt  Whit- 
man, the  New  York  of  0.  Henry,  the 
biographies  of  men  and  women  who 
have  made  America.  A  foreign  reader 
who  returned  an  English  biography  of 
Roosevelt  to  the  library  said  that  he 
wished  it  might  be  translated  to  show 
the  nature-loving,  outdoor  American  in 
contrast  to  the  materialistic  American 
whose  undesirable  acquaintance  the  im- 
uiigrant  makes  almost  immediately. 

Certain  books  ha\e  crept'  into  the 
fabric  of  our  lives  and  thoughts.  Let  us 
urge  their  translation  into  the  languages 
of  our  immigrants,  so  that  foreigners 
may  have  a  fair  chance  to  supplement 
the  cinema  with  the  earlier  and  more 
faithful  interpreters  of  life. 
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FICTION 

BEST  I..\ID  SCHESIES.  By  Meredith  Nichol- 
son.  Chaiip.s  Soribner'.s  Sons,  New  York. 
$l..-)0. 

Good-natured  and  humorous  short 
stories,  among  which  "The  Susiness  of 
Susy"  and  "The  Girl  with  the  Red 
Feather"  are  capital  examples  of  the  au- 
thor's vivacity  and  originality. 

KINGFISHER  (THE).  By  PhyUis  Bottome. 
The  rteorg^  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
$2  ■ 

Jim  Barton,  a  boy  convict,  then  a 
"hand"  on  a  barge,  becomes  in  time  an 
English  university  man  and  is  loved  by 
an  exquisite,  flower-like  maiden  of  the 
luxurious  class.  The  possibilities  of 
such  a  situation  are  obvious  and  are 
cleverly  worked  out  by  the  author  of 
"The  Dark  Tower"  and  other  popular 
novels. 

I,.*I>Y  BOUNTIFUL.  By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
The  fieorge  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York. 
$1.-.-.. 

Canon  Hannay,  under  his  well-known 
pseudonym,  tells  with  gusto  these 
stories  of  Irish  inconsistency,  warm- 
heartedness, and  adaptability.  Some  of 
them  are  pure  farce,  hut  nearly  all  are 
good  fun;  one  only  is  bitter  with  the 
tragedy  of  factional  hate. 

IJNDA  I.EB,  IN('ORPOKATi:i».  Ky  I,oui« 
.lo.seph  Vanr-e.  K.  I'.  TmHIoi,  ,«  Co.,  New 
York.  $2. 

A  tale  of  Hollywood  and  ihe  movie 
colony. 

PIRATE'S  HOPE.  By  Francl.t  I-ynde.  Charles 
Scnbner'.s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.75. 

A  variation  of  the  theme  of  Barrie's 
"The  Admirable  Crichton,"  with  the 
addition  of  a  buried  treasure  (two,  in 
fact — one  ancient,  one  modern)  and 
with  a  clever  twist  of  the  plot  whereby 
the  hero's  plan  to  maroon  his  society 
friends  on  a  desert  island  to  test  their 
character  is  turned  into  serious  reality. 

SUNDRY  ACCOUNTS.  By  Ir\-in  S.  Cobb.  The 
George,  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

Readable  short  tales  by  an  always 
popular  story-teller.  They  abound  in 
liumor  and  character  drawing. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
FRANK  OF  FRKEDOM  HII.U.     By  Samuel  A. 
Devii-ux.      rioiiblfrtay,   Page   &   f 'o. ,  Garden 
City.  .$1.".'. 

The  author  of  this  series  of  stories 
understands  dogs  and  understands  boys. 
He  has  made  free  use  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  it  has  enabled  him  to  interpret 
the  unspoken  language  of  the  dog 
without  attributing  to  him  a  fanciful 
intellectual  life.  The  stories  are  vivid 
without  being  fanciful,  dramatic  without 
being  sensational,  and  sympathetic  with- 
out being  sentimental.  They  .ire  realism 
illuminated  by  intelligent  sympathy. 
They  will  interest,  not  only  boys,  but  no 
less  all  understanding  grown-ups. 

TONY  SARG  MARIONETTE  BOOK  (THE).  By 

V.  .T.  MfTsaae.  B.  W.  Hiieh.=!rh,  New  Yorl;. 
$1. 

This  small  volume,  primarily  for  chil- 
dren, although  grown-ups  will  be  bound 
to  find  something  of  interest  in  it,  re- 
ceives added  value  from  the  grotesque 
.sketches  by  Tony  Sarg.  The  text  ex- 
plains how  children  may  make  a  mar- 
ionette set  of  their  own  and  work  it. 
Added  to  this  are  two  plays  written 
particularly  for  marionettes  and  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  be  presented  by  chil- 
dren. The  entire  volume  is  a  charm- 
ingly conceived  effort  completed  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

RKI.KUON   AND  I'HII.O.SOI^HY 
kNCYCI-OP/EDIA  OF  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS 
(THE).     Vol.  XII.     Edited  by  .lame.s  Hasl- 
ing.s.     diaries  Seriijtier'.s   Sons,   New  York. 
$S. 

This  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the 
index  volume,  completes  a  work  of  im- 
portance and  value  to  all  students  of 
religion  and  of  ethics.  As  recorded  in 
The  Outlook  from  time  to  time  since 
1909,  when  the  first  volume  appeared, 
this  encyclopaedia  is  comprehensive  and 
scholarly.  It  covers  a  field  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  not  exactly  covered  by 
any  other  work  of  its  kind.  This  con- 
cluding volume  contains  such  important 
subjects  as  "Suffering"  (the  first  article 
in  the  volume)  as  a  problem  in  ethics 


and  in  theology;  "Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars"  as  objects  of  worship  and  wonder 
in  all  portions  of  the  globe;  "Taoism," 
"Teleology,"  "Theism,"  "Theology," 
"Theosophy,"  "Time,"  "Transmigration," 
"Universalism,"  "Unitarianism,"  "Va- 
lidity," "Vows,"  "Wai:,"  "Wealth,"  "Wor- 
ship," "Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion," "Zionism,"  and  closes  with 
"Zwingli."  It  covers  such  unexpected 
subjects  as  "Tattooing"  (here  spelled 
Tatuing),  "Trees  and  Plants,"  and 
"Yawning."  Tlie  emphasis  in  this  en- 
cyclopaedia is  not  upon  theology.  For 
example,  the  article  upon  "Trinity"  is 
comparatively  brief,  occupying  barely 
more  than  four  pages;  whereas  "Tao 
ism,"  a  religious  but  in  the  strict  sense 
a  non-theological  subject,  occupies  four- 
teen pages.  The  twelve  volumes  consti 
tute  a  great  work  of  reference — the 
product  of  the  research  of  many  scores 
of  scholars.  In  such  an'encyclopaedia  as 
this  there  is  not  only  technical  informa- 
tion for  students  and  users  of  a  theologi- 
cal work  for  professional  purposes,  but 
also  a  \  ast  amount  of  curious  and  inter- 
esting information  which  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  a  very  much  wider  circle  of 
readers.^ 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

RABBI  Sam,uel  Schltlman  was  born  in 
Russia,  but  has  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  America.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  rabbi  of  the  Temple  of 
Beth-El,  in  New  York.  He  is  President 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  Synagogue.  He  has  been  a 
rabbi  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  His  articles  and 
pamphlets  on  religious  subjects  have 
been  widely  read. 

SENATOR  Davenport,  by  serving  as  a 
mechanic  in  a  large  Syracuse  factory 
during  the  summer  of  1920,  gained  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  American 
industrial  worker  and  his  needs.  Mr. 
Davenport  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Senate  and  Professor  of  Law  and  Poli- 
tics at  Hamilton  College.  His  home  is 
in  Clinton,  New  York. 

NEWTON  FuE.ssLE  contrlbutcs  an  arti- 
cle of  importance  and  special  time- 
liness. Mr.  Fuessle  made  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  interview  Mr.  Lasker 
personally,  and  got  at  first  hand  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  article.  The 
Outlook  will  publish  in  an  early  issue 
his  story  of  the  Government's  activities 
in  road  building. 

CK.  Taylor  in  his  article  "The  Girl 
•  and  Her  Muscle"  provides  further 
ammunition  for  our  height-weight  con- 
troversialists. Still  another  article  from 
his  pen  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  very 
shortly. 

HAROLD  Trowbridge  Pltlsifer  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  poems  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  entitled 
"Mothers  and  Men." 
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"BVD"Underwear  is  Identified  byThi: 
Red  Woven  Label 

MADE  FOR  THE 

■  B.VD.I 

BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 

^     No  Underwear  is  EVD  Without  It 

/  BVD  Red  Woven  Label 

IS  the  Trade  Mark  by  which 
The  BVD  Company  assures 
you  the  far  famed  comfort, 
lono  wear  and  dependable 
quality  of  its  product. 

The  BVD  Company 

NewYbrk 


SOLE    nANUFACTUREOS  CP    EVD    U NDErCWEAJ^j 


•  B.V.D"  Sleeveleis  CI. 
Crotch   Union  Suili  iPai 
U.S.A. )Men's$1.50lhe  sun 
Youths'  $1.00  the  sun 


TheKay-DeeMetal  FoldingTable 

Ideal  for  Tourist,  Outing  and  Home,  Rigrid,  Strong, 
Durable,  Sanitary,  won't  up.set.  Send  for  Catalog. 

The  KAY-DEE   MFG.  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— CARTOONS 

'p'HK  OUTLOOK  wants  to  receive  cartoons  from  its 
readers,  clipped  from  their  favorite  newspapers.  Eaeli 
cartoon  slionld  have  tlie  sender's  name  and  address  together 
with  tlie  name  and  date  of  the  newspaper  from  wliich  it  is 
taken  pimied  or  pasted  to  its  back.  We  pay  one  dollar  (91) 
for  eaoli  cartoon  wliich  we  find  available  for  reproduction. 
Some  readers  in  the  past  have  lost  the  dollar  bills  to  which 
they  wei-e  entitled  because  they  have  failed  to  give  the  in- 
formation whioli  vvp  require. 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT  KEY^E.ST>- 


1,000  Island  House  v  Crossmon  House 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

In  the  heart  of  the  1,000  Lslancls.  Accommodations  for  more 
than  1,000  guests  ;  finest  fishing,  motor  boating,  trap  shooting, 
golf,  canoeing,  swimming  pool  ;  fine  motor  roads  from  all  points. 

Greatly  reduced  railway  fares  now  in  force  ;  suggest  early  reservations. 

OPEN  MAY  25th  TO  OCTOBER  Ut 

Attractive  btiok  with  beautiful  pictures  .and  auto  map  sent  on  re- 
quest, or  complete  information  from  all  principal  tourist  agents 
including  reservations.         Willi. iam  H.  Warburton,  Proprietor. 


BY  THE  WAY 

THOMAS  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  t 
parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we 
married  June  12,  1806,  by  the  Rev.  Jes 
Head,  in  Washington  County,  Kentuck 
Little  has  been  known  of  this  hard 
pioneer  preacher.   His  grave  ?.nd  that  o 
his  wife,  Jane  Ramsey,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  corner  of  the  cemetery  in 
the  old  town  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky. 
Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  author  of  "The 
Soul    of   Abraham    Lincoln,"  through 
whose  effort   this   discovery   has  been 
made,  proposes  that  the  grave  be  now 
marked  with  a  modest  stone  before  the 
memory  forever  passes.    No  elaborate 
monument  is  desired  or  is  desirable,  but 
it  is  thought  that  a  good  many  people 
would  gladly  give  $1  toward  such  a 
memorial.   Miss  Mary  A.  Stephenson,  of 
Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Fund  and  will  acknowledge  subscrip- 
tions if  an  addressed  postal  card  or  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  if  inclosed. 


From  the  New  York  "Sun: " 

"You  haven't  much  space  for  a  garden 
here,  old  man." 

"I  have  all  I  need.  You've  no  idea 
how  much  backache  you  can  get  out  of 
a  few  square  feet  of  ground." 

From  "Siniplicissimus:" 

"But,  papa,  why  take  my  debts  so 
tragically?  I  assure  you,  by  hard  work, 
strict  economy,  and  the  utmost  self- 
denial  you  will  succeed  in  clearing  them 
off." 


Can  a  blind  man  tell  the  denomination 
of  bills  by  feeling  them?  Probably  not; 
but  many  sightless  persons  can'  count 
tlieir  money  accurately.  An  instance  is 
cited  in  the  "American  Magazine,"  in 
the  case  of  a  well-known  blind  physician 
of  Chicago,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock.  He 
was  paying  his  hotel  bill.  It  amounted 
to  .^9.60.  He  reached  into  a  trousers 
pocket.  "There's  your  sixty  cents,"  he 
.said.  He  then  took  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  ve.st  pocket.  "There,"  he  said,  peel- 
ing off  a  bill,  "is  a  five;  there's  a  two; 
there  .are  two  ones.  Is  that  correct?"  It 
was.  A  man  stepped  up  and  said:  "Par- 
don me,  sir,  but  there  are  se\'eral  of  us 
gentlemen  over  Itere  who  would  like  to 
know  how  you  were  able  to  tell,  by  tlie 
feel,  the  denomination  of  those  bills." 
Dr.  Babcock  did  not  relish  the  abrupt 
question  from  a  stranger.  "If  any  fool 
tells  you,"  he  answered,  "that  a  blind 
man  can  distinguisii  a  five-dollar  bill 
from  a  ten-dollar  bill  by  the  feel  of  it, 
you  can  tell  him  he's  a  liar!"  The  fact 
is  that  Dr.  Babcock  remembers  the  de- 
nominations of  the  bills  given  to  him 
and  puts  them  in  his  pocket  in  a  certain 
order. 


Dr.  Babcock,  the  above-quoted  article 
goes  on,  doesn't  like  to  make  mysteries 
out  of  the  astonishing  things  that  a 
blind  man  witli  acutely  trained  senses 
can  do.  One  of  his  office  associates  was 
asked  by  him  one  day  how  n  bottle  of 
ink  came  to  be  spilled  in  a  closet  in  his 
office.    The  closet  was  dark,  and  his 
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associate  had  to  light  a  match-  and  get 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  find  out 
that  ink  had  actually  been  spilled  there. 
The  incident  puzzled  him.  A  day  or  two 
later  he  said:  "Doctor,  there  is  one  mys- 
tery that  is  bothering  me,  and  I  wish 
you  would  clear  it  up.  How  in  the 
world  did  you  know  there  was  ink  on 
the  floor  in  that  closet^"  "Why,  there's 
no  mystery  about  that,"  Dr.  Babcock  re- 
plied: "I  smellrd  it!" 


Great  numbers  of  British  war  vessels 
have  been  junked  since  the  armistice, 
the  "Scientific  American"  says;  a  sin- 
gle firm  last  year  bought  no  fewer  than 
five  battleships,  twelve  cruisers,  and 
seventy-five  destroyers  in  one  block  from 
the  Admiralty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British  market  for  scrap  metals  has  be- 
come overstocked,  and  200,000  tons  of 
obsolete  British  war  vessels  have  been 
purchased  by  German  firms  who  needed 
scrap  steel.  "Thus,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,"  adds  the  "Scientific  American," 
"the  British  Navy  is  contributing  di- 
rectly to  the  restoration  of  German 
trade."  But  the  Germans  can  get  no 
possible  warlike  utility  out  of  these  ves- 
sels, for  all  the  guns,  ordnance  equip- 
ment, and  confidential  instruments  are 
removed  before  the  ship  is  handed  over. 


Years  ago,  says  the  article  quoted 
above,  it  was  customary  to  use  explo- 
sives for  breaking  up  the  decks  and 
■wrenching  apart  the  stout  scantlings  of 
condemned  ships,  but  dynamite  has  now 
been  superseded  by  the  all-conquering 
oxy-acetylene  torch,  which  cuts  through 
stout  plating  like  a  knife  through^heese. 
Gangs  of  torch  operators  swarm  over  the 
hull,  cutting  it  down  deck  by  deck. 
Massive  machinery  and  heavy  castings 
are  broken  up  by  the  "skull-cracker,"  a 
primitive  but  effective  device  by  which 
an  iron  ball,  weighing  anything  up  to 
two  tons,  is  hoisted  by  a  crane  to  a 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  fe^t  and  then 
dropped  with  a  tremendous  impact 
which  splinters  the  hardest  metal  like 
glass. 


An  unusual  card  of  thanks  is  quoted 
as  appearing  in  the  Newburgh  (Oregon) 
"Graphic."    It  reads: 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  all  these  who  contributed 
to  thf>  comfort  of  my  broth'^r  during' 
his  illness  and  a.ssi.sted  his  family  in 
their  bereavement;  and  to  all  those 
who  profited  by  their  misfortune 
would  rpfpr  for  consolation  to  the 
14th  vprso  of  the  23rd  chaptfr  of  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 


A  hospital  patient  who  had  to  have 
his  stomach  washed  out  with  a  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a 
contributor  to  the  Manchester  "Guar- 
dian" says,  chanced  to  catch  sight  of  the 
•word  "Poison"  on  the  bottle.  The  fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Patient — "Say,  doc,  that's  poison  you're 
doping  me  with." 

Doctor  (showing  label  on  bottle)  — 
"That's  so,  but  you  see  it's  only  one  in 
'12,000." 

Patient  (turning  white  and  gulping) 
— "But,  good  Lord,  doc,  I  might  be  that 


Health  -  Even  Life ! 

Just  how  much  is  it  worth  to  you  ? 


Is  it  worth  your  sitting  down  right 
now  for  two  minutes  and  writing  this 
message  to  the  Paradise  Spring  Co., 
Brunswick,  Maine  :  "  Send  me,  free 
of  all  charge,  the  vital  facts  that  show 
just  what  Paradise  \\^ater  is  and  what 
it  will  do  for  me  '7 

To  make  it  still  easier  for  you  to  do 
this,  we  have  placed  a  handy  coupon 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  this 
announcement.  Do  this  simple  act — 
now,  and  pave  the  way  to  improved 
health.  Or  the  maintenance  of  good 
health.  For  that's  equally  as  important. 

We  can't  begin  to  tell  you  the  whole, 
interesting  stoiy  of  Paradise  Water  in 
this  one  message.  That's  why  we  urge 
you  to  send  for  the  full  details :  its 
deliciousness  and  use  for  a  hundred 
3'ears — its  freedom  from  mineral  con- 
tent and  how  this  encourages  elimina- 
tion of  waste  products  and  poisons — 
how  Paradise  therefore  reduces  blood 
pressure,  wards  off  hardening  of  the 
arteries  and  encourages  all  organs  to 
function  normally — why  medical  au- 
thorities endorse  it  for  relieving  cases 
of  Articular  Rheumatism  and  Kidney 
Disorders. 

Many  people  who  read  this  message 
will  want  Paradise  Water  at  once.  They 
can  get  it  direct  from  the  Spring,  with- 
out sending  a  penny  in  advance.  You 
remit  to  us  after  the  shipment  has  been 
received  by  you.  We  are  willing  to  do 
this  because  we  ktiow  how  pleased  you 
will  be  with  Paradise  Water — how  you 


will  enjoy  its  delightful  taste  as  well  as 
benefit  by  its  health-building  qualities. 

The  prices  of  Paradise  Water  are  : 
Case  of  1  doz.  Quarts,  Natural,  S2.50, 
Carbonated,  $3.00 ;  Case  of  2  dcz. 
Pints,NaturaU3.00,Carbonated,$3.50; 
Case  of  3  doz.  Half- Pints,  Carbonated 
(only),  $4.00.  Carrying  charges  paid 
to  any  point  East  of  the  Mississippi 
and  North  of  the  Ohio,  and  elsewhere 
not  carrying  excessive  rates.  Order  on 
the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money 
with  your  order.  If  you  want  informa- 
tion first  before  ordering,  use  the 
coupon  for  that  purpose  also. 

Remember,  if  you  are  ailing  from 
any  form  of  Articular  Rheumatism  or 
Kidney  Disorder,  you  need  Paradise 
Water  to  help  you  get  well.  If  you 
are  health)-  now,  you  can  drink  Paradise 
to  preserve  that  health  and  increase 
your  years  of  usefulness  and  well-being. 

Paradise  Spring  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Paradise  Spring  Co.,  Briiiisnick,  Maine. 

(Check  which  square  interests  yon) 

□  Send  me,  free  of  charge,  complete  information 
about  Paiadise  Water.    My  ailment  is  


□  Send  me  case(s)  of  Paradise  Water,  it  being 

understood  that  on  receipt  of  the  water  I  will 
remit  to  you  for  same  at  prices  quoted  in  this 
announcement. 


Size  of  bottles  wanted . 
Natural  or  Carbonated. 


Name  

Street  Ad  Iress  

City  State. 


PARADISE  WATER 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  .  LIQUIDITY  .  CONVENIENCE 

YioMvis  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages inherent  in  our  network  of  150 
offices,  our  world-wide  organization  and 
repute. 

New  York 

Cbicata  PhiUdelpbia  Boston  San  FrtncUco 
LoiAifclei    Moolrciii        Toronto  Vancouver 


THOJd^k*   CO O K  -8i  SQS, 


ROYAL 
BLUESJ.INE 

MOTOfiTT^jRS 

BOSTON  -NEWYORK- WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA-  CHICAGO  •  HAVANA 

Superior  Cars,  Superior  Service 
The  only  tto^'-Interesting-Economica] 

Maps  and  Guides  free  at  Tourist  Agents 
or  mailed  2"*  for  eacli  city  Address 

ROYAL  BLUE  LINE  Boston.Mass 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


BUSINESS  STABILITY 


IN  a  town  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  there  has  been  a  great 
shortage  of  houses,  principally  dwelling-houses.  Rents  con- 
sequently have  been  high,  for  rentals,  like  other  things,  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  are  fixed  by  the 
demand  for  houses  and  the  adequacy  of  the  supply.  The  situ- 
ation has  for  several  years  been  serious.  Business  lias  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  dwellings,  the  normal  activilies  of 
the  town  have  been  hampered,  many  of  the  citizens  lia\e  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  place  lo  live,  and  when  a  house  lias 


been  available  the  rent  oftentimes  has  been  more  than  they 
could  well  afford  to  pay. 

More  houses  of  course  is  the  solution  of  such  a  problem, 
but  building  costs  have  also  been  high,  and,  though  many  people 
liave  wanted  to  build,  there  has  been  little  inducement  tu  do  so, 
either  for  investment  or  foj-  the  purpose  of  providing  homes  for 
themselves.  In  order  to  correct  this  state  of  affairs  the  local 
contractors'  association,  in  the  autumn  of  1921,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  various  local  unions  and  asked  them  to 


Suggestions  for  Your  July 
Investments 

Everyone  with  funds  available  for  July  investment  should 
write  for  our  July  investment  suggestions.  We  offer  a  wide 
diversification  of  Straus  Bonds. — ^ first  mortgage  serial  real  estate 
bonds  secured  by  the  highest  class  of  income'earning  real  estate 
in  the  best  districts  of  our  large  cities.  These  bonds  afford  you— 

—  complete  safety  of  principal; 

—  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  cash  when  due; 

—  freedom  from  worry  and  care;  and 

• —  the  most  attractive  interest  rate  consistent  with  real  safety. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  us  for  literature  describing  these 
sound  bonds.  They  are  issued  in  $1000,  $500  and  $100  amounts, 
and  have  brought  safety,  satisfaction  and  profit  to  thousands  of 
investors.  Write  today  and  specify 

BOOKLET  G.1205 

S.  W  STRAUS  CO. 

established  1882  •  offices  in  fifteen  principal  cities  incorporated 
Straus  Building,  New  York  Straus  Building,  Chicago 


565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St. 


6  7n(o.  Clarl(  St.  at  Madison  St. 


FORTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


ICopyriglit  1022,  by  S.  W.  Slraus  &  Co.  || 


reduce  waj^r  «ales,  so  a.s  In  hrmg  build- 
ing costs  within  the  reach  of  those  wlio 
wished  to  build.  The  unions  considered 
the  matter,  and  decided  that  it  was  bet- 
ter for  their  men  to  work  at  lower  wages 
than  to  hold  out  for  the  same  high 
wages  which  had  been  in  effect  pre- 
viously and  remain  idle.  Which  was 
good  common  sense. 

An  agreement  was  therefore  signed, 
to  remain  in  effect  until  the  parly  sum- 
mer of  1923,  and  the  unions  bound  them- 
selves not  to  demand  any  increase  be- 
fore that  time.  Labor  costs  constitute 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  expense  of 
any  building  operation,  and  with  the  re- 
ductions agreed  upon  the  contractors 
were  enabled  to  quote  prices  which  were 
attractive  to  prospective  builders.  A 
large  number  of  contracts  were  signed 
almost  immediately  and  the  town  entered 
upon  unprecedented  building  activity. 
Every  contractor  was  busy,  every  mason 
and  carpenter  and  painter  was  employed, 
and  houses  were  started  in  all  sections 
of  the  town.  The  end  of  the  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  in  sight. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  however,  the 
masons",  plasterers',  and  bricklayers' 
unions  decided  that  with  so  many 
houses  partially  completed  the  time  was 
favorable  to  demand  an  increase  in 
wages.  They  therefore  notified  the  con- 
tractors that  unless  the  desired  increase 
was  forthcoming  they  would  call  a 
strike.  The  contractors  naturally  were 
thunderstruck.  They  had  contracted  to 
build  houses  at  prices  fixed  by  the  agree- 
ment which  the  unions  had  signed.  They 
themselves  had  signed  in  good  faith,  and 
had  considered  that  the  unions  had  done 
likewise.  To  add  to  their  confusion  they 
learned  that  the  other  unions — the  car- 
penters', steam-fitters',  etc., — were  only 
H waiting  an  answer  to  the  plasterers', 
bricklayers',  and  masons'  demands  be- 
fore   making   similar    demands  them- 

"^Ives. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do,  and  the  contractors 
did  it.  They  shut  down  on  all  work. 
Building  operations  in  the  town  are  at 
an  absolute  standstill.  Unfinished  houses 
are  to  be  encountered  in  all  sections  of 
the  borough,  and  no  one  can  guess  when 
they  will  be  completed. 

Of  course  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
action  of  the  unions.  They  were  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith.  The 
f  itizens  to  a  man  are  backing  the  con- 
tractors and  the  unions  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  sufferers  in  the  long  run. 

The  real  point  of  this  little  story  is, 
however,  that  business  is  good  when 
people  doing  business  know  what  they 
':an  count  upon.    In  the  town  we  men- 
tion building  was  slack  because  no  one 
I'new  what  costs  were  going  to  be  from 
lonth  to  month.    Contractors  could  not 
-ive  definite  estimates,  and  naturally  no 
•ne  is  going  to  build  a  house  without  a 
oretty  definite  idea  of  what  the  final 
'  ost  is  to  be.    The  minute  the  unions 
agreed  to  a  settled  and  reasonable  wage 
';ale    the    building    business  boomed. 
Now  things  are  all   upset  again  and 
building  has  stopped. 
What  the  building  trades  unions  did 
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^henTouring... 

— you  will  find  the  bumps  in  the 
financial  roadway  smoothed  out  by— 
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CKeques 

FOR  TRAVELERS 


FACTS  About  A-B-A  Cheques 

— universally  used  by  travelers  in  every  land. 

—  your  counter-signature  in  presence  of  acceptor 
identifies  you. 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person  because  they  can  not 
be  used  until  they  Ijave  been  countersigned  by 
the  original  holder. 

— safer  than  money,  and  frequently  more  conve- 
nient than  Letters  of  Credit  because  the  bearer 
is  less  dependent  on  banking  hours. 

—  issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denominations  ot 
^10,  ^20,  ^50,  and  ^100. 

—compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 


•.\\v;<v,'<.-V;;f.^ 


The  Solution 

of  \bur 
Investment 
Problem 

may  be  found  in  our 
new  issue  of  "Safe 
Bonds  for  Investment" 
containing  timely  in- 
formation and  sugges- 
tions for  the  invest- 
ment or  reinvestment 
of  July  funds.  It  pre- 
sents detailed  descrip- 
tions of  a  broad  list  of 
Municipal,  Industrial 
and  Public  Utility 
bonds  —  also  specific 
recommendations  for 
the  diversified  invest- 
ment of  funds  from 
$500  to  $20,000. 

MAIL  ™Py  of  booklet  OM-17, 

COUPON  "^^^  Bonds  for  Invest- 

Dcr/-vw7  ment,"  will  be  sent  promptly 

BELOW  without  obligation. 


H  A  L  S  E  Y, 
STUART 
&  CO. 


-  INCORPORATED  — 


CHICAGO    NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
20qS.LaSalleSt.     14  Wall  Street  lOPostOfficeSq. 

PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 
Land  Title  Building       Ford  Bldg.     Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.    Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


.....'.'iMail  to  Nearest  Office""  

Halsey,  Stuart  (3  Co. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet  OM-17, 
"Safe  Bonds  for  Inve,stment." 


Name 
Street. 
City  . . 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 

in  this  small  town  many  other  unions 
have  done  in  other  places.  And 
strikes  cause  uncertainty,  and  uncer- 
tainty makes  for  instability,  which  is 
the  greatest  depressor  of  business  known. 
Our  whole  social  system  is  a  vast  inter- 
dependent organization;  it  is  dependent 
upon  good  faith,  fair  dealing,  and  an 
unprejudiced  view  of  mutual  interests. 

The  post-war  depression  period  un- 
settled prices,  and  the  task  of  the  busi- 
ness world  has  been  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  more  or  less  permanent  and  fixed 
basis.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what 
prices  are  so  long  as  they  are  reasonably 
stable  and  not  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by 
the  international  exchanges.  In  itself 
the  fact  that  a  German  mark  is  quoted 
at  thirty-five-hundredths  of  a  dollar  is 
not  so  important.  The  important  ques- 
tion is.  What  is  a  German  mark  going 
to  be  worth  six  months  from  now,  or  a 
year,  or  two  years?  If  that  point  can  be 
settled  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
business  in  marks  can  be  done.  But 
no  sane  man  is  going  to  sell  goods  when 
he  has  no  idea  whether  the  money  he 
agrees  to  accept  for  them  is  rjoing  to  be 
worth  anything  or  not.  Nor  will  be  buy 
unless  he  knows  what  he  will  have  to 
pay. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  business.  Orders 
must  be  received  before  the  factories  can 
operate,  and  business  men  will  not  order 
far  in  advance  unless  they  know  what 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay,  and 
whether  that  will  be  the  price  then  ob- 
taining for  the  particular  kind  of  goods 
they  want.  Many  of  our  industries  have 
been  so  demoralized  during  the  past  year 
that  sometimes  a  half-dozen  salesmen 
would  offer  the  same  goods  on  the  same 
day  at  six  different  prices.  Industry 
and  business  must  be  balanced  and 
orderly  if  prosperity  is  to  result.  Busi- 
ness men  want  to  know  where  they  stand 
on  prices,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  where  it  stands  on  unwarranted 
strikes.  Most  people  recognize  the  duty 
of  others,  but  are  slow  to  acknowledge 
their  own.  The  masons'  union  will  fight 
to  the  last  ditch  for  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  its  own  members,  and  those 
same  men  will  complain  bitterly  about 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  members  of 
the  plumbers'  union  for  repairing  a  pipe 
in  their  kitchen. 

Generally,  however,  business  is  iron- 
ing out  the  wrinkles  in  its  working 
clothes.  Prices  are  readjusting  them- 
selves, money  is  easier,  with  falling 
interest  rates,  so  that  business  can  af- 
ford to  borrow  the  capital  it  needs  to 
supply  its  wants.  Stocks  of  goods  on 
hand  ha\  e  been  pretty  well  used  up,  but 
human  wants  are  endless  and  must  be 
satisfied,  and  this  creates  demand,  and 
demand  makes  for  business  activity. 
Present  stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  industry  are  not  large: 
the  same  is  true  of  clothing  materials,  of 
metals  of  many  kinds,  of  farm  products. 
This  means  that  business  activity  will 
be  needed  to  replenish  the  depleted 
stocks,  and  these  orders  will  carry  us 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Will  put  on  the  very  popular 
gloss  enamel  finishes  so  as  to 
bring  out  sparkling  brilliancy. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

brush  Manufacturers  for  Ovpr  112  Veare  aud  the 
Largest  iu  the  World 


CLARK'S  CRUISES  by  CAN.  PAC.  STEAMERS 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  ot  FRANCE" 
18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 
4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  up 
Includiag  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

5?E  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 
25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 
66  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 
Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc, 
19  days  Egypt, Palestine,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, etc. 
Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  cruises. 

Europe  find  Passion  Plnij  Pnrtif/:,  S  MIO  up 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Restful,  Healthful  Travel 

Those  who  have  traveled  on 
D.  &  C.  Navigation  Company 
Steamers,  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure, have  long  come  to  associate 
every  delight  and  comfort  of  out- 
door travel  with  this  line.  Daily 
trips  a-e  made  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo;  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land, on  EasternTime.  Train  con- 
nections at  Buffalo  for  Eastern 
and  at  Detroit  for  Western  Points. 

Detroit  &  Buffalo  Detroit  &  CIcTcland 

Lv.  Detroit  6:80  Lv.  each  city  1 1  p.m. 

p.  m.  Daylight  trips  dor- 
Lv.  Buffalo  6:00      ing  July  and  Aug. 

p.  m.  Lv.  each  city  8:30 
Fare.  $6.00  one      a.  m. 

way ,  $11 .  BO  round  Fare .  $3 . 60  one  way, 

trip.  $6.60  round  trip. 

Berths,  $1.80  up:  staterooms, 
$4.20  up:  parlor,  $7.20  up. 

Rail  tickets  are  accepted.  Automobiles 
transported  (16%  to  26%  reduction  this 
year) .  Gas  roust  be  removed.  Wireless 
equipment. 


For  r«tirrvaiv       ...  .. 
maljon  nddrfrm.  R.  (,'.  _ 
/'afs.  tmd  Ttrkef.  Agt., 


tftroit,  Mirh. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 

A.  A.  Schantz  J.  T.  McMillan 

Prea  &  Gen.  Mgr  Vice-Pres. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

farther  along  the  readjustment  highway. 
Foreign  trade  is  improving,  and  it  will 
mean  prosperity  to  business  if  we  can 
carry  on  business  dealings  with  other 
countries  than  our  own.  And  as  the 
foreign  exchanges  grow  stronger  foreign 
buyers  are  enabled  to  buy  more  and 
more  in  our  markets. 

In  other  words,  what  business  needs 
above  everything  else  is  stability. 
People  want  to  know  where  they  stand. 
Vt'hat  man  will  order  his  next  winter's 
supply  of  coal  delivered  to  him  on  Oc- 
tober 1  and  agree  to  pay  the  price  ob- 
taining on  that  date  unless  he  knows 
fairly  accurately  what  that  price  is  go- 
ing to  be?  But  confidence  In  the  future 
of  prices  is  growing;  in  spite  of  tempo- 
rary setbacks,  the  business  situation  is. 
on  the  whole,  becoming  more  fa\"orable 
from  month  to  month;  and  most  people 
feel  themselves  warranted  in  believing 
that  things  will  soon  be  pretty  well  set- 
tled and  that  they  can  count  on  what 
there  is  ahead.  That  means  confidence, 
and  Avidespread  confidence  in  the  future 
of  business  means  prosperity. 


(Uritef-n--B®K!et 


It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  a  trust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  a  fundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Write  for  Booklet  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
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IE  NEW 
OCEAN  HOUSE 

Swampscott. 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  beautiful  hotel  perfectly  appointeil 
where  the  comfort  and  plea.sure  of 
its  giierts  are  conKtantly  considereiJ 
Every  guest  room  connects  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Accommodations  for  45C). 
VoT  re^rvations.  write  or  wire 
K.  R.  Grabow  Company,  In< . 
K.  R.  Grabow.  President 
TweirtT  |fai»  nmfcr  (lie  same  mana^emenl. 

iShe  Hotel  dejuxe 
of  New  England 


Clean-Cut  Banking 

Banking  service  of  a  clean-cut,  definite 
character,  capable  of  handling  with 
energy  and  understanding  every  phase 
of  large  financial  matters,  is  one  of  the 
essentials  in  the  successful  development 
of  the  nation's  business. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks, 
because  of  their  financial  strength,  varied 
experience  and  complete  organization, 
are  able  to  offer  to  American  business 
men  that  kind  of  banking  service. 


Complete 
Banking 
Service 


7:&^CONTINENTALW 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 


More  than 
$55,000,000 
Invested  Capital 


CHICAGO 


A  SUBSCRIBER  WRITES: 

"  We  placed  a  small  advertisement  with 
you  in  the  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  asking  for 
'  an  elder  sister '  to  be  with  our  daughter 
for  the  summer. 

"  We  have  had  so  many  replies  that  it  would 
■   he  iiiipossilile  to  try  and  answer  them  all. 

"  The  rej)lies  were  certainly  more  than  we 
could  have  ever  lio})ed  for,  and  we  only  regret 
we  could  not  place  all  of  tliese  lovely  girls." 

IF  you  are  in  need  of  a  household  helper,  companion,  nurse, 
governess,  teacher,  or  business  or  professional  assistant, 
try  a  "AYant  Ad"  in  the  classified  section  of  The  Outlook. 

THE   RATE  IS  ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST  TOURS- 

Wonderful  Fiords 
Nearer  than  Norway 

1.  GLASGOW  TO  OBAN  l).v 
izasiiificeiit  swilt  Saloon  Bte;iiuer  "Co- 
liiiuba,"  viewing  the  Shipbuilding  on  the 
Clvde,  passing  Dnmbarton  Castle,  and 
calling  en  loute  at  the  beautiful  Clyde 
watevnie  places  of  Dunoon  and  Rothesay, 
thence  by  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Ci'inan  Canal  and  Firth  of  Lurn. 

2.  OliAN  TO  STAFFA  AND 
ION  A  is  the  grandest  One-day  Tour  in 
tlie  British  Isle.s,  visiting  Fingal's  Cave 
in  tlie  Isle  of  Stalfa,  St.  Coluniba's  Sacred 
Isle  of  lona,  « itii  its  ancient  Cathedral, 
and  the  burying  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  and  passing  the  ajicient  Castles  of 
Dunollie,  Dnart,  Ardtornish,  Aros,  Min- 
gariy,  and  Gylan,  also  Tobei more  Bay, 
wliere  lies  the  Aruiada  specie  ship. 

3.  OBAN  TO  INVERNKSS  via 
beautiful  Loch  Linnlie  'and  Loch  Eil, 
passing  the  si'enes  of  the  adventures  of 
Alan  Breck,  the  hero  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  famous  novel  "Kidnapped," 
viewing  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  tlie  great 
massacre,  and  calling  at  the  ancient 
little  town  of  Fort  William,  sheltering 
pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  Brit- 
ain's highest  mountain,  through  the 
famous  Caledonian  Canal,  Loch  Oich  and 
Lochness,  the  land  of  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  loyal  Clansmen. 

//  these  lours  are  not  in  your  itinerary, 
i/oiir  risil  to  Europe  is  toasted—tell  your 
'Tnirel  Agent  to  include  them,  or  apply 
direct  to 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

"The  Royal  Route"  Tours 
119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


EUROPE 

SPECIAL  PARTY 

AUGUST  16th 

Tour  visiting  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  British  Isles.  One- 
class  cabin  steamers  both  ways.  Price  in- 
cluding 'room  with  bath,  eastoouiid.  $6911. 
Send  for  itinerary 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "^^^ 

an  organizer  of  a  small  partv.  ICstablished  IHdli. 
B.iecock's  Touiis,  13  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mats. 


'"plUi  lienntjf,  tusciiintioii,  and  im\s- 
A     tery  of  tlie  Orient  lures  visilor.s 
from  hII  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  <pialntent  an<l  most  interesting  ol  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  cnetonia 
prevail.    Write,  mentioning  'Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  I'latllc  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  fnll  information 
Itaks  for  a  sinnle  room  willioDi  balli  and  willi  3  meals, 
{5  6  in  cities  and  popular  icsorls,  $4  5  in  llie  counlry 

Young,  cultivated,  English  lady 

8|M;aking  French.  German  and  Italian  and 
having  experience'  in  traveling,  desires  tu 
make  np  a  hiiihII  imrty  of  IikUch  to 
Ko  about  KUHfU'K  from  JiiiK- on 
for  Hny  IcuKtli  of  tliiio.  Highest 
referenccn.  For  terius,  et<  .,  n.i)ply  to  Mwh  C. 
TAMMER,  Via  Grcgorinua  38,  Rome,  Italy. 


Tours  and  Travel 


I 


n  England— 

do  as  England  does  !  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
North  Western  llailway  when 
visiling  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country  ;  North 
Wales,  The  English',  Scottish 
and  Irish  Lakes. 
Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST  ROUTE  to  Scotland. 

Charm  of  England 

other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information    free    ou  application. 
John  Fairman,  A^ent 
London  £i  North  Western  Railway 
200c  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

T"*  •      Wabi  Kon  Camp 

1  imaffami      ^ak.  Tima«an»i 
3  Ontario,  <"anacUi 

The  nnspoiled  country— .\  Camp  with  every 
comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million 
acres  virgin  forest— 1,503  lakes.  Won- 
derful fishins.  Guides,  lioats.  Canoes 
and  Launches.  Bathing,  Tramping.  Oneniglit 
from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  G.  ORR,  Timagami  P.  0.,  Notlhtrn  Onlario.  Can. 


THE  T.ODGE,  Baldwin's  Mills. 
P.  Q.  Fish,  hunt,  rest;  good  food. 
Simple  comfort.  Number  limited.  Booklet. 
M.G.Mitcliell,R.F.D.  5,  Coaticook,  P.  Q.,  Can. 


Ontario  Higrlilands.  ROCKWYNN 
HOU.SE.  Best  of  fishing,  bathing,  boat- 
ing. E.ici:ellent  tableand  wholesome  surround- 
ings. R.  N.  SHORTILL,  143  Delaware  Ave., 
Toronto, Ont.  After  June  25,  Rockwynn,  Out. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 
year.  An  ide^il  place  for  your  summer's  rest. 
2  liours  from  New  York.   Write  toi  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 


Slimmer  Boarders.  Fine,  healthy 
locality,  house  "  itli  all  modern  improve- 
ments, good  table.  Week-end  parties  accom- 
modated on  48  hours'  notice.  A.  E.  Holborn, 
Bon  Ton  Farm,  Woodbury,  Conn.  Tel.  14.)-i. 


EU  ROPE 


ASCOT— The  Berystede.  The  country 
home  hotel  patronized  by  the  ^lite  of 
Europeand  America.  Lock-up  garage.  Saddle 
horses  and  motor  cars  on  premises.  Phone  l.i4 
Ascot.  'Telegrams,  Berystede,  .^scot.  'Tarill. 
Borland,  244  iNladison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Edinburgh  ^eii- known 


59  Manor  Place 


West 

End  Boarding  Estab- 
lishment. Miss  Slight 


MAINE 


DRIFTWOOD 

Bailey  Island,  Maine 

.June  l.T  to  October  1.  Beautifully  located 
overlooking  ocean.      Mrs.  N.  C.  STONE. 


Modern  farm,  situated  in  Penobscot  Bay, 
can  accom m odate  a  f e\v  boil  rders .  Write 
early  for  reservations.  Terms  $18  per  week. 
Mrs.  Harky  Jackel,  Sunset,  Deer  Isle.  Me. 


Famous  Raugelev  region  heart  of  mountains 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  dining-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boatin-,  bathing,  fishing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poulny,  milk.  Booklet.  


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
BathinK,  BoatinK,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Tennit 

Ainihi  Familv  Camp  —  situated  among  the 
I)ines  on  the  sliore  ol  Little  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 
-offers  a  natural,  healthy,  ont-ot-door  life  in 
the  midst  of  an  environment  w  hich  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON.  Mgr. 

Ogunquit,  Me.— Board  in  Country 

near  rocUs  and  surf.  Verv  (|uiet.  Home 
cooknig,     Mi8.  DANIKl,  W.  I'KRKINS. 


THE  BEECHES 

PARIS  HILL,  MAINE.  A  quiet,  rest- 
ful place  to  spend  the  summer.  22  miles  from 
Pcdand.  fiiiintj  White  Mountain  scenery. 
Country  <  luh  in  village     mile  distant. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CHARLESGATE 


One  of  Boston's  oldest  and  best  resi- 
dential hotels,  overlooking  the  Park 
and  Cliiirles  River.  Cool  and  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  touri.'ats. 

HEUBEUT  G.  SUMMERS,  M^i: 

^  AI.so  operating  the 

m  Cliff  Hotel 

F  AND  COTTAGES 

I    North  Scitiiate  Beach,  Mass, 


i 


ih  miles  from  Boston. 
"  Ou  the  Ocean  Front" 


Spend  Summer  in  Berkshires 

Quiet  house,  conveniences,  lio'iie  cooking. 
For  terms  write  535  Mam  St.",  I)alton,  ]\lass. 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.   Private  baths.   Descriptive  booklet 
18th  season. 


Elmwood  Court  Inn 

PITTSFIEI.D,  MA.SS. 

Amid  the  Berkshire  Hilis.  E.xcellent  cuisine 
For  booklet  and  particulars  w  rite 
J.  A.  McNAMARA. . 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  w  ater  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  I'Omfortably  furnished  rooms  J'or  gen- 
eral use.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza 
Cool  feni  room,  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis,  croquet.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs, 
chickens.  Casino  (separate  buildinglwith  play- 
room for  children.   $15.  $18,  $21.  $^5  a  week. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


IN  THE  HEART  of  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

COLD  SPRING  HOUSE 

BETHLEHEM,  N.  H. 

Write  for  your  reservations.  Good  home 
cooking,  good  rooms,  good  service  and  atten- 
tion. Improve  your  health  and  enjoy  your 
vacation  with  us.  Aitto  parties  catered  to. 
Rates  reasonable.     H.  ANTROBUS.  Prop. 


Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  discrirainating  clientele. 
Season  June  24th  to 
Sept.  15th  or  later 

SEVERAL  HANDSOME  COTTAGES 
FOR  RENT  BY  SEASON 
Both  housekeeping  and  non-housekeeping 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
aquaplaning,  saddle-horses,  dancing. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Prop. 
Hotel  Weylin 
Madison  Ave.  at  .54th  St. 
Plaza  3(«2.  New  York,  N.  V. 

Also  Hotel  Russell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

OverlooliiiiH:  KIMIiALL  L.\KE 
near  tlie  Wliite  Moiiiitaiii.s 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  where  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-tire.  Private ciibins.  Addre.ss 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


The  house  with  the  VIEW.  To  see  Lake 
Siinapee  go  to  the  flllTI  OOV 
Georges  Mills,  N.  H.  OUILUUIV 

Tents  —  Cottages  —  Garage,    etc.  Booklet. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

^  Beach  Haven, 
N.J 

NOW  OPEN.  The  best  combination  of 
seashore  features  on  the  coas'.  Matchless  bay 
for  sailing  and  fishing.  i)erfectlbeach  and  bath- 
ing. I''ive  tennis  courts.  The  Kngletide  has  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  private  biiths  w  ith 
seaaiid  fresh  water.  IJooklet.  R.  l'M';n-.^lc.  ISIgr. 

filTRK    RKMKF    FROM  II, \V  FKVKR 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Parsons  Summer  School 
and  Camp 

Essex  Fells,  N.J.  For  children  under  » 
Healthy  and  beautilul  environment.  22  miles 
from  New  York.    Unusual  care  and  ti-aiiiiue. 
Address  H.  GRACE  PARSONS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


I — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to   stay — 

Single  rooms,  useoj  lialh,  Sl.jO&  H'J 
Suite,  imrlor,  hedrnnui  and  bath,  for  ?, 

<}4  &  l>o  daily 
Parlor,  2  bedrooms  and  hath,  4  or  3 
persons,  SO  &  HI  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PA  RUES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St..  Nevy  York  City 


Few  slcjis  iiuhifrnni  Broad iray  Suhiniy  Sla 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  huirj 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  ■ 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Pkn 
and  be  within  easy  re.ach  of  social  and  dr  i 
matic  centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  seni 
upon  request.         KNOTT  Managemeut. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7^(1  St.,  Ml  rough 
to  Tlst  St.,  New  York 

3IIU  rooms,  each  with  bath  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  ;2d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustrated  boolilet  J. 


iioiEL  JLDSON  ^Lrs%'.Vi";r 

adjoining  Jiideoii  Meiuoiial  Chiucli.  lvouiij»< 
n  itlt  ana  AMtlioiit  batli.  Itates  per  day, 
iiiclndiiig  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  \veek> 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenienl 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


NEW  YORK 


HOW  would  you  like  to  live  for2or3  weeks  or 
months,  in  cottage  or  hotel,  on  a  strip  of  loiid 

VIRTUALLY  SIX  MILES  AT  SEA? 

Where  there  are  congenial  neighbors  and  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  liome.  Where  the  brewe 
seldom  stojis  blowing;  wheie  boating,  Ixitli- 
iiig  and  tiahins  are  daily  pastimes  and  where 
the  cost  is  reasonable.   Do  you  know  that 

POINT  O' WOODS,  L.  I. 

only  .5(1  miles  from  New  York,  is  such  a  place? 
Direct  inquiries  to  C.  W.  NASH.  Supl.,  Point  0'  Woods.  L  I.  I 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT.  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet.      Refilled,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
fnod  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Teiiiiia. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDdnnell.  Prop. 


New   Grant  House 

Staiiifor<l-iii-tlie-<;iit»kill!»,  N.  \ 

Famous  for  its  select  clientfle.  hoineatn 
phere,  and  cuisine.  Rooms  witli  private  Imi 
Golf,  tennis,  swimming  pool.  Special  lai' 
for  June.  Booklet    E.  L.  .lONES.  Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 
American  Plan.   Moderate  Rates 

References  required 

Golt.  tennis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delight- 
ful trads  for  horseback  riding  and  walking. 
Perfect  loads  for  autoinobiling.  Mngiiificflllt 
view  from  hotel.  "Pennsylvania's  moet 
hwilthful  resort."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  .\.  HALL, 
Miiiingei-.  l*ocoiio  Manor,  reiiiiH\  l\'ania. 


The  Outlool 


(C)  Keystonr 

WALTER  KATHENAU 

THE  ASSASSIN  OF  RATHENAU 
STRIKES  GERMANY 

DR.  WALTER  RATHENAU  suffered 
death  by  assassination  because  of 
his  virtues.  He  fell  because  he 
was  serving,  better  than  any  one  else  in 
lii.s  position  had  served,  both  Germany 
and  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace  in 
Europe.  His  name  will  long  be- remem- 
bered as  that  of  a  German  statesman 
who  not  only  acknowledged  Germany's 
defeat,  but  also  actually  made  an  effort 
to  enable  Germany  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  she  had  done.  He  was  killed 
because  there  are  still  powerful  and  un- 
controlled interests  in  Germany  which 
are  intent  on  punishing  any  effort  to 
transform  Germany  from  the  aggressive 
and  dominating  power  she  aimed  to  be 
under  Prussia  to  a  decent  and  neigh- 
borly and  morally  responsible  member 
of  the  family  of  nations. 

During  the  war  Walter  Rathenau  had 
great  power  in  organizing  the  whole 
industrial  system  of  Germany  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  effec- 
tively. He  had  had  great  experience  in 
organizing  business  as  a  banker  as  well 
as  an  industrial  expert,  and  had  been 
president  of  the  great  electrical  concern 
known  as  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft.  When  the  armistice  came, 
he  saw  the  need  of  systematic  recon- 
struction, and  it  was  as  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  in  the  Wirth  Cabinet 
that  he  negotiated  with  Louis  Loucheur, 
the  French  Minister  of  the  Liberated 
Regions,  the  arrangement  ki\own  as  the 


JULY   5,  1922 

Wiesbaden  agreement,  which  was  the 
first  really  practical  arrangement  for 
enabling  Germany  to  build  up  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  she  had  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  thus,  instead  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Germany  and  the  conse- 
quent distrust  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  substitute  a  measure  of  mutual  confi- 
dence. 

Though  this  arrangement  opened  the 
only  possible  way  to  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  Europe  in  general,  it 
was  denounced  by  the  militarists  of 
Germany,  and  Rathenau  was  made  the 
target  of  their  threats.  Later  he  became 
Foreign  Minister,  and  he  served  at 
Genoa.  The  people  in  Germany  who 
made  Germany's  aggressive  war  possi- 
ble, wlio  really  made  modern  Germany 
feared  and  hated  and  despised,  were  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  Rathenau.  On 
June  23  Karl  Helfferich  in  the  Reichs- 
tag assailed  Rathenau  for  his  repara- 
tions policy,  and  the  next  day  an  assas- 
sin (some  say,  two  assassins)  in  an 
automobile  drove  up  beside  the  car  in 
which  Rathenau  was  riding  and  with 
firearms  and  hand  grenades  killed  him. 

If  this  act  of  assassination  arouses  the 
people  of  Germany  to  an  uhderstanding 
of  the  Prussianism  that  has  brought 
them  to  the  state  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  it  may  in  the  end  serve 
some  good  purpose;  but  the  history  of 
Germany  in  these  last  years  does  not 
provide  much  hope  for  any  such  effect 
upon  the  German  popular  mind.  It  will 
at  least  arouse  those  who  are  already 
aware  of  Germany's  plight,  and  it  may 
in  the  end  strengthen  the  determination 
of  the  Wirth  Government  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  comparatively  honest  recogni- 
tion of  the  facts  as  they  are.  It  will  be 
hard,  however,  to  find  in  any  conse- 
quence of  this  murder  any  compensation 
for  the  loss  to  Germany  of  a  man  who 
was  serving  her  well. 

FIELD  MARSHAL  WILSON 
ASSASSINATED 

IKRixiur-AR  guerrilla  warfare  has  in  Ire- 
land long  been  followed  by  sheer 
assassination  of  individuals.  Such  kill- 
ings are  never  or  rarely  acknowledged 
by  any  factional  leaders  even  among 
those  who  are  self-constituted  officers  in 
nebulous  armies.  Many  such  murders 
are  doubtless  the.  work  of  fanatics  or 
anarchists.  Yet  they  are  a  symptom 
and  a  sign  of  bitter  political  hatred  and 
a  political  condition  that  needs  wise  and 
firm  conduct. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  two 


FIELD  MAR.SHAL  WILSOJf 

men,  Connolly  and  O'Brien,  who  deliber- 
ately shot  down  Field  Marshal  Henry 
Hughes  Wilson  in  London  on  June  22 
were  the  appointed  agents  of  any  faction 
or  society.  Neither  is  there  evidence 
that  they  were  actuated  by  personal  en- 
mity. All  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  ex- 
tremists not  ojily  disown  but  denounce 
the  crimfe.  Yet  it  was  almost  certainly 
the  outcome  of  the  quarrels  and  mur- 
ders that  have  been  so  common  in  Ire- 
land for  years.  Both  sides  have  a  long 
list  of  such  crimes  against  them.  The 
murder  of  General  Wilson  by  men  who 
hated  him  because  he  stood  for  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  Ulster  is  no  vorse  in 
itself  than  the  massacre  of  the  McMahon 
family  not  long  ago  by  enragtd  antii 
Sinn  Feiners.  But  the  results  in  arous- 
ing the  public  to  demand  an  effective 
course  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  people 
will  be  enormously  more  important. 

One  immediate  result  was  the  state- 
ment in  Parliament  by  Winston  Church- 
ill for  the  British  Ministry  that  they 
would  expect  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, now  that  it  had  secured  tlie  peo- 
ple's mandate,  to  take  the  necessary, 
steps  to  assert  its  complete  authority, 
and  that  the  British  Government  would 
not  allow  the  coercion  of  Ulster  by  the 
South — in  fact,  that  failure  to  observe 
the  treaty  would  mean  that  the  British 
Government  would  resume  complete 
freedom  of  action. 

This  reasonable  declaration  followed 
what  was  practically  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence on  Lloyd  George's  Irish  policy, 
with  the  majority  of  342  to  75.  The 
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London  "Spectator,"  ■which  has  been 
"Vigorously  opposed  to  Lloyd  George, 
says:  "The  murder  ought  not  to  deflect 
cur  policy.  If  that  policy  is  wise  in  it- 
self— which  we,  of  course,  don't  admit — 
it  should  not  be  altered  because  murder- 
ers have  succeeded  in  their  plans." 

Field  Marshal  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the  British 
army.  His  services  during  the  last  war 
•were  of  the  highest  order.  He  became 
a  soldier  when  only  twenty,  served  in 
the  South  African  War,  entered  the 
World  War  as  Lieutenant-General  and 
aided  Marshal  Foch  as  a  general  liaison 
officer.  He  was  an  Irishman,  an  Ulster- 
ite  by  conviction,  and  had  acted  as  Chief 
of  Staff  under  the  Ulster  Prem.ier,  Sir 
James  Craig.  Probably  this  last  fact 
was  what  marked  him  out  for  anti- 
Ulsterite  hatred  and  made  him  the  vic- 
tim of  assassination. 

DR.  WU  AND  DR.  SUN 

ALMOST  simultaneously  despatches 
from  China  report  the  loss  of  two 
leaders  of  the  Canton  Government.  The 
loss  of  one  is  by  death;  of  the  other,  by 
capture.  At  any  time  before  now  this 
twofold  loss  would  have  been  greatly 
deplored  by  those  who  have  hoped  for 
the  development  of  free  institutions  in 
China;  but,  coming  at  this  time,  this 
great  blow  to  the  Canton  Government 
may  be  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  Chinese 
unity  and  not  impossibly  a  gain  to  the 
cause  of  real  liberty  and  progress. 

Wu  Ting-fang,  whose  death  on  June 
23  at  eighty-one  years  of  age  has  been 
reported,  was  better  known  in  America 
than  most  other  eminent  Chinese — per- 
haps than  any  other.  His  reputation  in 
America  was  won  by  his  ability,  wit, 
friendliness,  and  honesty  as  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
sent  to  Washington  in  1897,  and  retired 
in  1902.  While  here  he  was  accredited 
also  to  Spain  and  Peru.  He  went  to 
Spain  once,  but  did  not  go  to  Peru  until 
after  he  had  left  Washington.  He  be- 
came well  known  through  the  amusing 
interviews  which  he  had  with  news- 
paper representatives;  for  he  managed 
matters  so  that  the  interviewers  became 
the  interviewed  and  were  left  to  report 
his  questions  and  as  much  of  their 
answers  as  they  cared  to  reveal.  His 
frank  inquiries  into  what  we  commonly 
consider  private  affairs  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  incorrigibly  bland  and 
ingenuous;  but  a  great  many  of  his 
questions  were,  in  fact,  caustic  but  skill- 
fully concealed  comments  on  life  as  he 
saw  it  in  tiie  Occident.  During  his  ser- 
vices here  lie  was  often  called  upon  to 
make  public  speeches.  Even  at  the  time 
when  it  was  believed  that  Americans  in 
the  Legation  at  Peking  had  been  mas- 
sacred Dr.  Wn  suffered  no  molestation. 
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but  had  every  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  situation  to  Americans.  Ttie  fact 
that  his  reports  of  events  were  accepted 
as  authentic  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment proved  his  trustworthine.ss;  but, 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  refused  to  believe  that  Dr.  Wu's 
reports  were  true,  it  also  proved  the  fair 
and  just  treatment  he  had  received  from 
America.  As  The  Outlook  said  at  the 
time.  Dr.  Wu  "bore  himself  during  that 
crisis  with  consummate  tact  and  cour- 
age," and  he  proved  "of  great  service  to 
his  country  in  assisting  Mr.  Hay  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  which  has  pre- 
served China  from  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  attempt  to  destroy 
foreign  influence."  Before  his  mission  to 
Washington  he  had  studied  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  London,  had  been  the  adviser  of 
Li  Hung-chang,  had  helped  to  build  the 
first  Chinese  railway,  had  been  piesident 
of  the  university  at  Tsinsing,  and  had 
been  secretary  and  finally  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Mission  at  the  end  of  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan.  Even  in  his 
old  age  he  continued  in  public  service. 
In  1911  he  became  managing  director  of 
the  China  Merchants  Steamship  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  reorganize  the  com- 
pany's business  at  a  time  when  the  offi- 
cial directors  nominated  by  the  Chinese 
Government  had  not  produced  satisfac- 
tory results.  When  the  Chinese  of  the 
South  set  up  a  Government  at  Canton  as 
the  real  representative  body  of  the  Re- 
public imder  the  leadership  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  Dr.  Wu  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  such  he  was  when  he  died. 

Though  there  have  been  conflicting 
reports  concerning  Dr.  Sun,  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  disappeared  from  his  former 
place  of  power  in  the  South,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  Since  the  defeat  of  the 
Manchurian  military  chieftain  Chang, 
who  had  the  support  of  the  Canton  fac- 
tion through  the  anomalous  but  not  un- 


precedented partnership  between  doc- 
trinaire idealism  and  military  dictator- 
ship, the  Canton  Government,  such  as  it 
was,  has  seemed  to  be  dissolving. 
China's  development  toward  unity  seems 
now  to  be  dependent  upon  another  Wu — 
the  victor  over  Chang,  General  Wu 
Pei-fu. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

IN  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  at  its  meeting  just 
held  at  Cincinnati,  the  radical  and  un- 
tenable attack  by  Senator  La  Follette  on 
the  United  States  Constitution  was  in- 
dorsed, with  additional  suggestions  for 
amending  the  Constitution. 

The  Federation  proposed  that  voters 
be  called  upon  to  join  organized  labor 
in  a  National  campaign  to  secure  four 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
al«o  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law.  The  first  of  the 
Amendments  proposed  would  restrict 
child  labor;  tliis  is  the  method  lately 
urged  by  Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  in  a  public  address,  as  tlie 
one  practical  way  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can children  of  tender  years.  Few,  we 
think,  will  agree  with  the  Federation's 
programme  for  Amendments  which 
would  give  Congress  power  to  veto  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  by  repassing  with 
two-thirds  majority  any  law  declared 
unconstitutional;  nor  would  the  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  by  an  Amendment  the 
enactment  of  any  law  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  workers  in  industrial  matters 
generally  be  regarded  as  desirable  or 
definite;  while  the  fourth  proposal, 
namely,  to  make  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  much  easier,  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  best  present  opinion. 

The  Federation  again  put  itself  on 
record  as  drastically  opposed  to  the 
methods  and  principles  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and  defeated  almost  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution recommending  the  inmiediate 
recognition  of  the  Soviets  by  this  coun- 
try. 

For  the  forty-first  time  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  was  elected  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Federation,  and  the  choice  of 
other  officers  indicated  that  the  Gompers 
regime  and  influence  are  still  predomi- 
nating. 

THE  MINE  MASSACRE 

To  parallel  tlie  brutish  murders  of  the 
Herrin  coal-mine  massacre  one  has 
to  turn  back  to  tlie  Colorado  labor  war  of 
1914.  Even  at  that  time  there  was  no 
such  cold-blooded  slaughter  as  that  at 
Herrin,  where  at  least  a  score  of  non- 
union employees  of  tlie  Southern  Illinois 
Coal  Company  were  slain  after  surren- 
der to  the  mob  of  strikers.    There  was 
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THE  MILITARY  BOARD  VISITS  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  MINE  MASSACRE 


General  Milton  E. 
striking  miners. 


Foreman,  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  anrl  their  aides  are  here  seen  interrogating 
General  Foreman  is  speaking  to  a  nimer,  both  standing  in  the  railway  track 


not  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  sheriff  or  other  local  authorities  to 
stop  the  strikers  from  their  march  on 
the  mine,  nor  did  the  State  authorities 
do  anything  to  preserve  order.  The 
wholesale  murder  is  a  blot  on  the  com- 
munity and  on  the  State,  whose  officials 
should  have  informed  themselves  of  the 
impending  attack  and  should  have 
known  that  the  tense  state  of  hostility 
existing  might  lead  to  bloodshed  any 
hour. 

Illinois  cannot  afford  to  stand  idly  by 
while  a  crime  like  this  is  committed. 
Yet  Colonel  Hunter,  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  staff,  declares  that  he  repeat- 
edly asked  the  State  authorities  to  send 
troops  before  the  attack,  as  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  local  authorities  were 
either  able  or  inclined  to  handle  the 
situation.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made 
before  the  coroner's  jury  to  show  that 
the  strike-breakers  or  mine  operators 
were  the  aggressors  in  that,  as  one  un- 
corroborated witness  claimed,  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  C.  K.  McDowell,  a  one- 
legged  man,  who  was  heartlessly  butch- 
ered in  the  massacre,  had  previously 
shot  a  striker  who  was  prov/ling  at 
night  around  the  mine.  It  was  on  this 
allegation  that  one  of  the  several  coro- 
ner's verdicts  declared  that  the  death  of 
the  strike-breakers  resulted  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  mine  officials.  The  sys- 
tematic, warlike  march  and  attack  of  the 
striking  miners  in  fact  shows  that  the 
slaughter  was  deliberately  planned,  and 
not  an  act  of  heated  retaliation. 

All  reports  from  Herrin  show  that  the 
striking  miners  regard  their  murderous 
onslaught  as  a  just  war  against  the  pres- 


ence of  strike-breakers  and  hired  guards 
in  and  about  a  mine  where  a  strike  ex- 
isted. 

The  country  at  large  is  horrified  at 
the  atrocity  of  this  labor  battle.  It 
should  now  insist  that,  so  long  as  some 
workers  have  the  right  to  strike  and 
others  have  the  equal  right  to  work 
when  and  where  they  wish,  the  authori- 
ties— local.  State,  and  National — have 
a  duty  to  keep  order  and  put  down 
lawlessness.  Protection  must  not  come 
from  armed  private  guards,  but  from 
sheriff,  police,  and  troops.  This  is 
axiomatic,  but  almost  every  violent 
clash  in  labor  wars  has  come  because 
the  authorities  waited  to  offer  protection 
and  guard  life  and  property  until  the 
battle  was  over.  This  kind  of  trouble  is 
easily  foreseen  and  should  be  stringently 
forestalled. 

In  deploring  the  massacre  in  the  Illi- 
nois coal  fields.  Secretary  Davis,  of  the 
Labor  Department,  declares:  "Surely  no 
better  argument  can  be  ad\  anced  for  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes  around  the 
conference  table  than  the  dead  bodies  of 
American  workmen  who  met  a  futile 
death  in  this  outbreak.  Surely  in  this 
civilized  age  questions  of  dispute  be- 
tween men  and  industries  can  be  ad- 
justed without  resort  to  bloodshed," 

Yes;  but  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
lead  the  way.  So  far  it  has  made  little 
progress  in  bringing  coal  labor  ind  coal 
capital  together.  Mr.  W.  P.  Helm  de- 
clared in  an  article  in  The  Outlook  last 
week,  well  entitled  "A  Private  Dispute 
and  a  Public  Calamity,"  that  as  to  an- 
thracite the  people  are  "facing  a  certain 
shortage  of  coal  next  winter,"  and  "the 


bituminous-coal  situation  hasn't  gone 
quite  so  far  to  the  bad,  but  is  on  its 
way  there  with  a  whoop."  If  this  is  so, 
the  early  fall  will  see  a  public  outburst 
of  indignation  that  will  result  in  some 
such  supervision  of  the  coal  industry  by 
the  Government  as  it  now  exercises  over 
the  railway  industry  through  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Board. 

GOVERNOR  SMALL  ACQUITTED 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  The  Outlook  re- 
corded the  indictment  of  Governor 
Len  Small,  of  Illinois.  The  charge  was 
at  first  the  embezzlement  of  State  funds, 
and  the  Governor  was  charged  wUh  hav- 
ing misappropriated  $500,000  while  he 
was  State  Treasurer;  but  the  indict- 
ments were  amended  into  an  accusation 
of  conspiracy  by  which,  as  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  asserted.  Governor  Small 
when  he  was  State  Treasurer,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sterling,  the  late  Mr.  E.  C. 
Curtis  (who  was  a  State  Senator),  and 
Mr.  Vernon  Curtis  (a  Chicago  banker) 
defrauded  the  State  of  interest  on  public 
funds.  It  was  alleged  that  those  accused 
revived  a  practically  defunct  bank 
through  which  State  funds  were  loaned  to 
Chicago  packers  at  8V^  per  cent  interest, 
of  which  the  State  got  only  2  per  cent. 

The  trial  of  Governor  Small  resulted 
on  June  24  in  his  acquittal.  The  jury 
evidently  agreed  with  the  contention  of 
the  defense,  that  there  was  no  evidenof 
that  use  by  the  defendant,  when  he  was 
the  State  Treasurer,  of  the  States 
funds  had  been  obtained  under  false  pre- 
tenses, or  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
rights  and  powers  in  deposifin?  Stat6 
funds  in  the  banks  or  had  been  in- 
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fluenced  by  other  reasons  than  to  obtain 
sound  collateral  security  for  the  de- 
posits. 

From  the  beginning  Go\ernor  Small 
has  declared  that  the  prosecution  was 
inspired  by  political  enmity.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  his  acquittal  will  tend 
to  increase  his  usefulness  as  a  public 
ofiBcer,  and  it  has  been  warmly  wel- 
comed by  his  political  supporters. 

We  congratulate  Governor  Small  on 
his  acquittal,  and  particularly  congratu- 
late him  on  the  good  sense  that  led  him 
to  abandon  his  first  contention  that  a 
Governor  had  an  official  right  to  resist 
arrest  and  trial.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  law's  authority  over  indhiduals 
has  been  upheld  and  at  the  same  time 
an  accused  official  has  been  vindicated 
through  the  courts. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE 
FUNDAMENTALISTS 

ULTBA-to'SERVATiSTS,  who  Call  them- 
selves  Fundamentalists,  were  de- 
feated by  a  decisive  vote  at  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  which  was  held  at 
Indianapolis,  June  14-20. 

From  the  time  of  its  origin  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  has  held  it  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  for  ecclesi- 
astics to  im-p»se  on  the  churches  a  creed 
as  a  test  of  faith.  Fundamentalists,  how- 
ever, have  come  to  believe  that  there 
has  been  such  a  "drift  toward  modern- 
ism" that  it  was  desirable  for  the  Bap- 
tist churches  to  adopt  a  creed.  It  was 
their  attempt  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  Baptist  creed  or  confession  of  faith  as 
a  standard  of  doctrine  that  the  Conven- 
tion defeated. 

Holding  the  view  that  the  Bible  is 
inerrant  and  infallible  and  the  theo- 
logical positions  associated  with  that 
view,  and  maintaining  that  Baptist  col- 
leges were  unchristian  and  the  semina- 
ries heretical,  the  Fundamentalists  have 
refused  to  support  the  Baptist  New 
World  Movement,  which  has  as  a  goal 
the  raising  of  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  missionary  and  educational  pur- 
poses by  1924.  Shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing in  Indianapolis  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fundamentalist  Executive  Committee, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Massee,  of  Boston,  issued  a  call, 
s'^ldressed  to  all  pastors  in  the  denomina- 
n,  for  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient 
r  imber  of  "independent  Baptists"  at  the 
onvention  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
rf  the  Fundamentalists  to  put  out  and 
!  ^ep  out  of  Convention  offices  and  mis- 
nary  boards  all  men  of  tendencies 
posed  to  their  views.  The  independent 
Baptists  who  responded  proved  to  be  too 
independent  to  follow  the  Fundamental- 
1  f  leadership. 

Hitherto  the  moderate  and  non-par- 
tisan conservatives  as  well  as  the  liber- 
al.s  in  the  denomination  have  pursued  a 


policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  reac- 
tionary faction;  but,  aroused  by  this 
declaration  of  the  Fundamentalists,  they 
at  last  joined  to  oppose  the  effort  to  con- 
trol the  personnel  of  the  Convention  and 
missionary  boards.  Before  the  Conven- 
tion the  Fundamentalists  held  a  pre- 
Convention  conference,  at  which  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  delivered  his  now  familiar 
attack  upon  e\olution.  At  that  confer- 
ence the  Fundamentalists  voted  to  urge 
upon  the  Convention  a  formal  confession 
of  faith,  or  to  bring  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissior  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  faith  and  report  in  two  years' 
time.  Finding  the  opposition  stronger 
than  they  expected,  the  Fundamentalists 
resorted  to  the  strategy  of  reconmiend- 
ing  to  the  Baptist  churches  the  New 
Hampsliire  Confession  of  Faitii  as  a 
"clear  and  competent  confession."  Orig- 
inally prepared  some  fifty  years  ago  as 
a  protest  against  the  position  of  the 
Free  Baptists,  this  Confession  has  been 
largely  used  by  individual  churclies,  and 
it  was  thought  that  its  prestige  would  be 
sufficient  to  procure  its  adoption;  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  Baptist 
repugnance  to  an  authoritative  creed. 

After  the  proposal  of  the  Fundamen- 
talists was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1,264 
to  637,  a  substitute  resolution  by  Dr. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  of  New  York,  was 
adopted,  which  read:  * 

The  Northern  Baptist  Convention 
affirms  that  the  New  Testament  is 
the  all-sufficient  ground  of  our  faith 
and  practice  and  we  need  no  other 
statement. 

The  action  of  the  Baptist  Convention 
is  welcome  to  progressive  minds  in  other 
denominations. 

ANOTHER  ROUND  TABLE 
SESSION 

THE  first  sessions  of  the  Round  Tables 
of  the  Institute  of  Politics  planned 
by  President  Garfield,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, took  place  at  Williamstown  last 
year.  They  were  of  distinct  and  mate- 
rial service  in  the  study  and  discussion 
of  international  subjects  by  men  of  in- 
ternational importance.  The  list  of 
speakers  was  notable.  It  included  Vis- 
count Bryce,  of  England;  Senator  Tit- 
toni,  of  Italy;  Professor  Viallate,  of 
France;  Baron  Korff,  of  Russia;  Stephen 
Panaretoff,  Bulgarian  Minister  to  Wash- 
ington; Count  Teleky,  ex-Premier  of 
Hungary;  and  others  of  almost  equal 
importance. 

A  second  session  of  this  Institute  will 
be  held  at  Williamstown  this  summer, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  conferences  will 
be  continued  for  other  years.  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
of  New  York  City,  is  again  providing 
funds  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Insti- 


tute; that  ail  persona  qualified' to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  by  reason  of 
special  knowledge  or  experience  in  tho 
field  of  international  relations  are  eligi- 
ble for  membership;  that  the  admit- 
tances this  year  will  include  a  consider- 
able group,  not  only  of  authors  and 
editors,  but  also  of  lecturers  on  current 
events;  and  that  present  enrollments 
indicate  that  the  membership  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  double  that  of  a  year 
ago. 

A  well-thought-out  list  of  topics  for 
discussion  at  the  fourteen  separate 
Round  Tables  takes  up  such  vitally  im- 
portant topics  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe,  interallied  debts,  problems  of 
eastern  and  soutlieastern  Europe,  Soviet 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia,  and 
the  problems  of  the  Pacific. 

The  list  of  speakers  for  this  year  in- 
cludes many  American  publicists  and 
leaders  in  education.  The  foreign  list, 
if  not  so  extraordinary  in  its  personnel 
as  that  of  last  year,  is  still  highly  grati- 
fying and  promising.  It  is  led  by  Lionel 
Curtis,  who  was  secretary  of  the  First 
Peace  Conference,  and  has  had  remark- 
able experience  in  planning  self-govern- 
ment for  the  South-  African  Republic. 
His  book  "The  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions" is  a  standard  work.  The  French 
representative  is  Raymond  Recouly,  edi- 
tor of  "Le  Temps"  of  Paris,  who  will 
speak  on  the  influence  of  the  press  on 
international  relations.  Dr.  Rikitaro 
Fujisawa,  of  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokyo,  will  represent  Japan  at  the  Insti- 
tute; he  is  indorsed  by  Ambassador 
Shidehara  as  one  of  Japan's  foremost 
authorities  on  international  politics. 
Dr.  Josef  Redlich,  of  Vienna,  eminent 
jurist  and  former  Austrian  Slinister  of 
Finance,  will  discuss  Central  European 
affairs.  The  Hon.  Manoel  de  Oliveira 
Lima,  former  Brazilian  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium, Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  will  deal 
with  Latin-American  questions.  Each  of 
these  speakers  is  to  deliver  a  series  of 
six  addresses. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

JUNE,  1922,  will  be  remembered  by 
thousands  of  college  and  university 
men  and  women  for  its  abundant  rain- 
fall. Academic  celebrations  in  '  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  were 
accompanied  with  almost  incessant 
showers  and  with  occasional  lightning, 
thunder,  and  hail.  Much  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  with  which  the  conferring 
of  degrees  and  the  assembling  of  alumni 
for  their  reunions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fe.stivities  of  the  seniors  as  they  finished 
their  course,  are  customarily  surrounded 
was  obliterated.  Even  dignity  suffered 
when  the  spectator  kept  one  eye  on  the 
hooded  speaker  and  the  other  on  the 
threatening  sky.    Solemnity  seems  to 
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disappear  when  an  academic  procession 
breaks  ranks  and  the  participants  scurry 
to  shelter. 

Apart  from  the  weather,  however,  the 
events  of  Commencement  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  Eastern  States  were 
as  impressive  as  usual.  Since  they  are 
among  the  older  of  our  great  universi- 
ties, Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton — all 
three,  though  Eastern  in  their  location, 
being  National  in  their  constituency  and 
influence — are  especially  rich  in  their 
academic  traditions.  At  Harvard,  for 
example,  the  hymn  which  the  assembled 
graduates  sing  together  on  the  afternoon 
of  Commencement  Day  to  the  old  tune 
of  "St.  Martin's"  has  been  sung  there  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  To-day,  as  for 
generations,  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises at  Cambridge  are  opened  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  uniform,  who 
strikes  the  floor  three  times  with  his 
sword  and  calls  the  assemblage  to  order. 
There  is  special  distinction  in  the  honor- 
ary degrees  granted  in  such  institutions 
as  these,  because  they  admit  the  recipi- 
ents to  a  fellowship  that  is  not  only 
honorable  but,  as  measured  in  American 
terms,  ancient. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
year's  Commencement  exercises  was  the 
fact  that  Eastern  colleges  selected  an 
exceptional  number  of  representatives 
of  journalism  for  academic  honors.  At 
Princeton  a  doctorate  was  bestowed 
upon  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  musical  critic 
of  the  New  York  "Herald."  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Mr.  Lincoln  F.  Colcord 
was  honored  for  his  contributions  to 
periodical  publications.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  and  at  Bowdoin  College 
the  doctorate  of  letters  was  bestowed  on 
Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  President  of  The 
Outlook  Company.  At  Dartmouth  the 
same  degree  was  bestowed  upon  a  Bos- 
ton journalist,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
"Trajiscript"  and  now  of  the  Boston 
"Herald,"  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien. 
At  the  same  college  the  master's  degree 
in  arts  was  given  to  Harry  Chandler,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  "Times."  Bowdoin 
honored  L.  A.  Coolidge,  who  has  not 
only  been  a  business  man  and  a  fine  pub- 
lic servant  but  a  journali.st  as  well. 
Yale  made  a  Master  in  Arts  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  the  man  who  has  made  the  New 
York  "Times"  the  great  newspaper  it  is 
to-day. 

Colleges,  not  necessarily  themselves 
co-educational,  granted  honorary  de- 
grees to  women.  Vermont  and  Dart- 
mouth honored  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher; 
Tufts  honored  Mme.  Louise  Homer; 
and  Columbia  earlier  in  the  month  had 
honored  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  of  the 
Woman's  College  at  Constantinople. 

Music  received  recognition  by  the  be- 
stowal of  degrees  by  Tufts  on  L.  R. 
Lewis;  by  Princeton  on  W.  J.  Henderson, 


not  only  journalist  but  also  musician; 
by  Columbia  on  Paderewski,  first  as  the 
artist  in  music  and  secondly  as  citizen; 
and  by  Harvard  on  John  Alden  Carpen- 
ter, the  business  man  of  Chicago  who  is 
eminent  as  a  composer  of  songs  and  or- 
chestral works. 

The  Armament  Conference  was  the 
chief  cause  of  such  degrees  as  that  be- 
stowed by  the  University  of  Michigan 
upon  Secretary  Hughes,  those  bestowed 
by  Columbia  on  the  Chinese  delegate 
Alfred  Sze  and  the  Portuguese  delegate 
Count  d'Alte,  and,  most  significant  of 
all,  though  not  occasioning  any  surprise, 
the  doctorate  of  law  bestowed  by  Har- 
vard on  Senator  Oscar  Wilder  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama. 

Literature  of  course  received  its  recog- 
nition in  such  degrees  as  that  given  by 
Yale  to  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
by  Harvard  to  Judge  Robert  Grant,  who 
is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  jurist,  and  to 
Frederic  Jesup  Stimson. 

HARVARD  HONORS  A 
FIGHTER  FOR  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

IN  all  these  degrees  there  is  of  course 
the  recognition  in  one  form  or  an- 
other of  distinguished  public  service. 
Public  office  is  not  the  only  place  in 
which  public  service  is  rendered;  but  it 
is  not  without  special  significance  that 
the  youngest  man  whom  Harvard  chose 
for  an  honorary  doctorate,  one  of  the 
youngest  men  upon  whom  any  great 
university  has  ever  bestowed  that  de- 
gree, was  a  man  whose  service  was 
rendered  against  great  odds,  in  the  face 
of  prejudice,  calumny,  and  threats,  in 
the  public  office  of  the  Commonwealth's 
Attorney. 

John  Weston  Allen,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  is  the  Attorney-General  of 
Massachusetts.  The  story  of  his  fight 
against  the  evils  practiced  by  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  of  the  two  counties  com- 
prising virtually  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  Boston  cannot  be  told  here  in 
full.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these 
two  district  attorneys  were  ultimately 
disbarred  and  removed  from  ofllce  be- 
cause of  their  abuse  of  power  and  au- 
thority. First  proceedings  were  brought 
against  District  Attorney  Tufts,  and 
then  against  District  Attorney  Pelletier. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pelletier  to 
escape  by  complaining  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  religious  persecution  failed 
because,  while  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  other  culprit  is  a  Protestant,  and 
both  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  memoran- 
dum in  the  Pelletier  case  found  the 
accused  guilty  of  getting  money  by 
making  threats  of  prosecution.  What 
Attorney-General  Allen  did  was  to  save 
the  Commonwealth  from  the  disgrace  of 
the  further  use  of  its  machinery  of  gov- 


ernment for  extortion.  Though  he  did 
not  work  alone,  but  had  the  co-operation 
of  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  he  deserves 
the  honor  that  comes  to  the  leader  of 
the  fighting  forces.  President  Lowell, 
of  Harvard,  in  bestowing  the  degree 
characterized  him  as  "our  Hercules,  who 
from  its  dark  cavern  dragged  a  hydra 
of  iniquity  and  slew  it." 

WALTER  HAGEN:  GOLFIS 
DOCTOR,  SUMMA  CUM  LAUDE 

AMERICA  may  not  have  won  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
it  is  some  compensation  to  know  that  it 
has  won  the  blue  ribbon,  the  first  honor, 
the  supreme  distinction,  in  one  of  the 
most  important  of  modern  international 
activities.  We  refer  of  course  to  the 
success  of  Walter  Hagen,  the  first  home- 
bred golf  professional  to  win  the  open 
championship  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  game. 

The  origin  of  golf  is  hidden  in  the  dim 
haze  of  history.  There  are  students  and 
philosophers  who  maintain  the  theory 
that  it  was  a  Dutch  invention,  but,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  and  as  far  as  the 
records  of  man  run  back,  it  was  of  Brit- 
ish origin.  By  that  we  mean  that  it 
was  Scotch  in  its  first  stage.  Then  the 
English  took  it  up,  so  that  now  it  is 
really  a  British  institution,  although  the 
Mecca  of  all  golfers  is  still  St.  Andrew's, 
where  the  University,  founded  in  1410, 
plays  second  fiddle  to  the  golf  course. 
The  greatest  golf  professional  the  his- 
tory of  that  ancient  game  has  ever 
known,  or  perhaps  ever  will  know,  was 
old  Tom  Morris,  who  is  a  more  famous 
celebrity  of  St.  Andrew's  than  any  prin- 
cipal or  professor  or  philosopher  of  its 
ancient  University.  There  is  certainly 
not  a  college  or  university  town  in  the 
United  States  which  does  not  now  pos- 
sess its  golf  course,  although  not  much 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Americans  who  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  golf,  or  the  names  of  its  imple- 
ments, or  the  rules  of  its  procedure, 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands.  Some  years  ago  an  American, 
Walter  Travis  by  name,  went  to  England 
and  won  at  Sandwich  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship. But  no  American-born  pro- 
fessional has  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
open  championship,  in  which  amateurs 
and  professionals  from  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, France,  Australasia,  and  the 
United  States  have  competed,  until  Wal- 
ter Hagen,  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  won 
the  coveted  honor.  Last  year  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  although  Scotch  born  and 
Scotch  taught,  won  this  honor.  We  re- 
fer to  Jock  Hutchison.  This  could  not 
quite  satisfy  even  those  who  tried  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  American  victory. 
But  Walter  Hagen  was  born  in  Roches- 
{er.  New  York;  learned  his  game  there 


as  a  caddy;  and  his  golf,  therefore,  Is 
completely  and  purely  an  American 
product.  And  that  is  why  we  confer 
upon  him  the  well-deserved  title  of 
Golfis  Doctor,  "Sununa  Cum  Laurie. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  why  he 
deserves  this  academic  title.  We  shall, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  stating 
only  one.  Golf  is  pre-eminently  a  liter- 
ary and  academic  game.  No  other  con- 
test in  the  English-speaking  world,  not 
even  cricket,  has  gathered  about  itself 
such  a  body  of  literature  as  golf.  Long 
after  this  printed  page  is  returned  to 
the  wood  pulp  from  which  it  sprung 
some  essayist  or  poet  will  w-rite  an  ac- 
count, as  well  worth  reading  as  George 
Borrow's  apostrophe  to  the  Bruisers  of 
England,  of  Walter  Hagen's  great  feat 
on  the  historic  turf  and  among  the  his- 
toric dunes  of  Sandwich. 

BLUE  WATER  AND  BLUE  LAURELS 

THE  winning  of  the  British  open  golf 
championship  by  a  native-born 
American  was  easily  the  most  important 
event  in  the  world  of  recent  sports.  But 
it  certainly  did  not  diminish  public  in- 
terest in  the  domestic  contests  which 
lend  color  to  the  close  of  each  college 
year. 

Of  the  Eastern  events,  the  race  at 
Poughkeepsie  easily  ranked  first  in  Na- 
tional appeal.  In  this  regatta  many 
Western  crews  have  participated — this 
year  the  Pacific  coast  was  represented 
by  the  University  of  Washington.  The 
first  honors  went  to  the  remarkable 
crew  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis. Washington,  Syracuse,  Cornell,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Pennsylvania  crossed  the 
finishing  line  in  the  order  named. 

As  a  National  event  the  Poughkeepsie 
race  has  come  to  outrank  the  dual  con- 
test between  Harvard  and  Yale  on  the 
Thames,  but  the  race  at  New  London 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  old-time  color  and 
enthusiasm  thereby.  This  year  both 
Harvard  and  Yale  had  suffered  defeats 
over  the  two-mile  distance  prior  to  the 
final  race  between  these  ancient  rivals, 
a  fact  which  detracted  little  or  nothing 
from  the  joy  of  the  adherents  of  Yale 
when  their  crew  crossed  the  finish  line 
.sorne  three  lengths  and  a  half  in  the 
an.  Harvard  and  Yale  still  adhere  to 
le  old  four-mile  distance;  the  Pough- 
eepsie  race  is  three  miles  long.  The 
present  victory  over  Harvard  gives  Yale 
I  he  lead  of  one  in  the  long  series  of 
races  between  the  two  universities. 

Yale  also  is  rejoicing  in  the  winning 
of  the  baseball  series  with  Harvard. 
Both  Yale  and  Harvard  defeated  Prince- 
ton, and  therefore  the  crown  in  this 
triangular  contest  may  be  said  to  perch 
jauntily  on  the  topmost  tower  of  the 
new  Harkness  Quadrangle  at  New 
Haven. 


AMERICAN  OPINION 
DISTURBED  OVER  THE 
TARIFF  BILL 

FOR  a  long  time  after  the  Civil  War 
the  American  people  took  their 
tariff  bills  with  little  seriousness. 
The  schedules  were  practically  written 
by  interested  private  groups  who  fur- 
nished inconclusive  data  and  alleged 
evidence  to  Congressional  committees. 
The  whole  process  was  highly  conven- 
tionalized in  the  public  mind;  and  the 
convention  about  how  high  a  tariff  rate 
should  be  and  why  was  supported  by  a 
vast  amount  of  propagandism  on  the 
part  of  the  interested  private  groups. 
It  was  all  for  the  sake  of  the  full  dinner- 
pail  and  the  protection  of  American 
wage-earners  from  the  so-called  pauper 
labor  of  Europe!  The  politics  of  the 
generation  following  the  Civil  War  was 
thus  distorted  by  a  crass  and  deceptive 
materialism.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
American  politics  remained  a  rather 
stale  and  unprofitable  thing  until  the 
wind  of  idealism  began  to  blow  through 
it  again  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  present  century. 

The  two  elections  of  President  Cleve- 
land in  1884  and  1892,  and  the  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  McKinley  rates  in  1890 
and  the  Dingley  rates  in  1897,  marked 
the  approach  of  a  changing  attitude 
about  the  tariff  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  They  were  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  hypocrisies  and  the 
abuses  of  the  system  of  fixing  the  sched- 
ules and  to  the  injustice  of  the  tribute 
which  was  thus  levied  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  patriotic  humanitarianism. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dolli- 
ver,  of  Iowa,  in  the  middle  of  the  Taft 
Administration  the  rising  revolt  reached 
a  crisis,  and  a  too  generous  support  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  contributed  largely  to  the 
bringing  down  of  his  Administration 
like  a  house  of  cards  about  his  head. 

Ever  since  the  American  people  have 
been  sensitive  on  tariff  bills.  They  have 
been  working  in  opinion  towards  some 
sort  of  a  genuine,  permanent,  non-parti- 
san commission  which  should  take  the 
tariff  out  of  politics  entirely,  fix  the 
rates  in  accordance  with  some  reasonable 
principle,  and  alter  them  as  fast  as  they 
need  to  be  altered.  The  country  has  not 
given  up  the  American  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection to  home  industry.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  as  thoroughly  committed 
to  this  doctrine  as  ever.  But  it  is  now 
too  wide  awake  to  be  fooled  longer  by 
any  selfish  method  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  It  is  no  longer  so 
stupid  that  it  does  not  realize  that  Con- 
gress has  never  known  enough  about 


the  subject  to  write  schedules  on  their 
merits,  and  has  called  in  private-group 
experts  to  do  the  business.  And  the 
country  is  through  with  such  a  system. 

Everybody  seems  to  understand  this 
except  the  politicians  at  Wasiiington, 
who  are  now  busy  with  another  new 
tariff  bill.  The  House  has  produced  a 
measure  containing  rates  with  which 
the  Senate  is  now  tinkering.  Tinkering 
is  a  word  which  has  naturally  grown  up 
to  describe  Congressional  activity  on  the 
tariff,  because  tinkering  is  the  only 
word  which  applies.  You  tinker  with  a 
thing  about  which  you  know  little.  In- 
telligent persons  who  have  examined  the 
bill,  critically  in  its  present  stage  are 
not  enamored  of  it.  The  debate  in  the 
Senate  indicates  that  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wreng.  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  for  the 
bill,  and  who  declares  that  it  is  as  good 
as  can  be  prepared  under  the  circum- 
stances and  should  be  passed  quickly  to 
relieve  business  uncertainty,  stops  long 
enough  to  denounce  roundly  the  method 
of  producing  the  bill.  He  describes  the 
product  as  "a  complication  of  statements 
of  manufacturers,  importers,  merchants, 
and  farmers,  and  of  inconclusive  data 
collected  by  Governmental  agencies  in- 
adequately equipped."  He  points  out 
that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate took  three  tliousand  pages  of  testi- 
mony, and  that  no  one  could  "wade 
through  this  gigantic  mass  of  informa- 
tion without  confusion  or  be  sure  of  its 
conclusions  because  of  the  technical  na- 
ture of  the  subjects."  He  is  reported  to 
liave  gone  on  to  say  that  opponents  of 
the  bill  had  obtained  parallel  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  considered 
equally  as  reliable  as  those  from  which 
the  Committee  had  obtained  its  informa- 
tion, and  that  alleged  facts  relied  upon 
by  both  sides  were  so  different  that 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  all 
of  them. 

This  is  certainly  a  description  of  a 
mess  rather  than  of  a  measure.  And  it 
reinforces  from  a  high  Congressional  au- 
thority the  view  of  unprejudiced  experts 
who  have  examined  the  schedules  of  the 
bill.  Congress  has  as  yet  evidently  had 
neither  the  information  nor  the  intelli- 
gence to  master  and  subdue  the  rates 
which  were  handed  to  its  committee  by 
interested  parties.  It  seems  to  be  the 
old,  old  story  again  retold. 

Senator  Frelinghuysenialso  said  in  his 
speech  that  the  public  mind  was  thor- 
oughly awake  to  "the  abuses  of  this 
system  and  to  the  necessity  for  reform. 
And  this  awakening  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  all  of  us  to  take  the  tariff  out  of 
politics."  We  think  he  is  right.  As  we 
understand  the  American  people,  they  are 
favorable  to  an  ample  and  reasonable 
protection  for  American  industry.  They 
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do  not  wish  America  to  be  the  dump- 
ing-ground of  commodities  from  abroad 
which  liave  been  produced  under  low 
and  inhuman  living  standards.  They 
do  not  think  this  is  necessary  in  order 
that  imports  may  pay  what  is  owed  to 
us  abroad.  In  time,  services  furnished 
by  other  peoples  to  us  will  help  out  im- 
ports in  slowly  paying  as  much  of  this 
indebtedness  as  we  may  wish  Anally  to 
exact  from  other  peoples. 

Neither  does  the  country  wish  the 
schedules  of  a  tariff  bill  to  be  practically 
written  by  selfish  private  interests  at 
home.  The  quicker  the  system  is  radi- 
cally changed  and  removed  from  politics 
altogether,  the  safer  it  will  be  for  the 
Administration  in  power  and  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  country, 

FILE  THEM  OFF 

THE  illustration  of  the  feathered  in- 
strument which  accompanies  this 
editorial  is  something  of  a  vet- 
eran. It  first  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
The  Outlook  in  1920.  We  wish  that  we 
could  persuade  some  of  our  outdoor  con- 
temporaries to  borrow  this  cut  und  run 
it  regularly  at  the  masthead  of  their 
angling  columns. 

This  picture  was  first  published  as 
part  of  the  record  of  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  for  the  elimination  of  the 
barbed  hook  from  those  trout-fishing 
waters  of  the  United  States  which  still 
rejoice  in  the  residence  therein  of 
Salvelhius  foutinalis.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  movement  has  not  died  by 
any  means.  In  fact,  it  appear.-^  to  be 
growing.  Evidence  of  this  fact  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  which  came  to  the 
Outlook  office  not  long  ago  from  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  best-known  fish 
and  game  preserves  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  He  wrote  us  to  the  effect  that  he 
believed  that  the  adoption  of  the  barb- 
less  hook  by  many  members  of  liis  club 
had  done  more  to  improve  the  fishing 
than  anything  else  which  had  been  tried. 

It  has  been  our  happy-go-lucky  Ameri- 
can fashion  to  forget  that  the  supply  of 
fish  in  a  lake  or  stream  is  not  inex- 
haustible. We  do  not  indiscriminately 
slaughter  the  chickens  in  a  flock,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  obvious  to  the  eye  that 
every  chicken  that  is  wasted  makes  one 
less  chicken  to  eat.  When  it  comes  to 
our  fishing  resources,  however,  we  throw 
the  simple  mathematics  of  subtraction 
to  the  winds  and  resolutely  refuse  to 
take  into  account  the  equally  definite 
reduction  which  is  invisible  to  the  eye. 

All  those  who  know  trout  are  agreed 
that  to  break  the  protective  covering  of 
slime  upon  their  bodies  is  to  invite  a 
fatal  fungous  disease.  They  are  equally 
agreed  that  any  damage  to  the  gills 


results  in  most  cases  in  death.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  barbless  hook  is  a 
fish  preservative  of  the  first  order. 

In  the  hands  of  even  a  moderately 
skillful  fly-fisher  the  barbless  hook  is 
almost  as  efficient  an  instrument  as  its 
barbed  rival.  If  the  line  is  kept  prop- 
erly taut,  the  number  of  fish  lost  (par- 
ticularly in  lake  fishing)  which  would 
not  have  been  lost  from  a  barbed  fly  is 
negligible.  Wherein,  then,  we  may  be 
asked,  lies  the  advantage  of  the  barbless 
variety?  It  is  to  be  found  in  this — the 
barbless  hook  permits  the  careful  angler 
to  release  practically  any  fish  which  he 
does  not  desire  to  keep  without  touch- 
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ing  it  with  his  hands.  Small  fish  which 
might  be  seriously  injured  by  a  barbed 
No.  10  or  even  a  No.  12  can  be  released 
without  the  slightest  harm  from  a  barb- 
less hook  of  the  same  size. 

There  are  still  many  waters  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  which  are  so  amply 
stocked  that  there  is  no  real  excuse  for 
fishing  them  with  a  barbed  hook.  The 
sooner  the  barbless  hook  comes  into  uni- 
versal use,  the  sooner  we  can  cease 
worrying  lest  the  recreation  of  trout 
fishing  be  lost  for  our  children.  If  your 
tackle  dealer  is  not  progressive  enough 
to  carry  barbless  hooks  in  stock,  a  small 
file  will  modernize  and  humanize  your 
barbed  hooks  with  neatness  and  des- 
patch. A  fly-tier's  vise  is  a  useful 
though  not  a  necessary  adjunct  for  such 
an  operation  on  what  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  vermiform  appendix  of  the 
old-fashioned  hook. 

EXCLUSION  FROM 
COLLEGE 

AMERICA  sifts  -the  immigrants  to 
her  shores.  She  not  only  rejects 
those  whom  she  regards  as  unfit, 
but  also  has  decided  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  admitted  aliens.  In  doing  this 
she  is  not  denying  her  democracy.  On 
the  contrary,  she  does  it  in  order  to  pre- 
serve her  democracy. 
Similarly,  every  college  sifts  the  ap- 


plicants for  admission  to  its  student 
body.  The  mere  fact  that  it  does  so  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  democratic 
spirit;  indeed,  it  may  be  even  necessary 
for  its  preservation. 

No  college  is  open  to  all  comers.  No 
college  ought  to  be.  No  college  can 
pretend  to  any  standing  unless  it  re- 
quires of  those  who  seek  admission  the 
proof  of  their  worth. 

What  constitutes  such  proof?  That 
depends  partly  on  the  standards  and 
purposes  of  the  college,  partly  on  the 
people  to  be  convinced — that  is,  the  col- 
lege authorities — and  partly  on  circum- 
stances. 

Each  student  in  an  American  college 
is  there,  or  is  supposed  to  be  there,  for 
some  other  purpose  than  acquiring 
knowledge.  He  is  to  be  the  transmitter 
to  others  of  ideals  of  mind,  spirit,  and 
conduct.  Scholarship  is  perhaps  the  most 
strongly  emphasized  of  these  ideals,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one,  or  even  the  one 
most  generally  prized.  A  college  which 
is  known  to  be  false  to  the  common 
ideals  of  sportsmanship,  for  example,  is 
sure  to  suffer  no  less  in  the  esteem  of 
other  colleges,  and  may  suffer  even  more 
in  public  esteem,  than  the  college  which 
relaxes  its  standards  of  scholarship. 
In  this  respect  the  American  college  has 
not  the  restrictive  aim  of  the  German 
university,  but  the  broader  aims  of  the 
universities  that  have  flourished  for  cen- 
turies in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

In  America,  too,  the  authorities  in 
each  particular  college  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  determining  its  character. 
The  men  who  conduct  an  American  col- 
lege are  predominantly  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  that  particular  college's 
ideals.  The  result  is,  in  spite  of  thej 
general  American  tendency  to  uniform-' 
ity,  a  stimulating  and  invaluable  variety 
within  the  whole  educational  body. 

While  in  America  the  tradition  as  to 
ideals  and  the  mode  of  expression  of 
them  through  the  authorities  of  the  j 
colleges  have  been  preserved  throughj 
generations,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  higher  education  of  the  coun- 1 
try  has  been  carried  on  have  been  com- 1 
pletely  changed.  No  greater  contrast ! 
can  well  be  imagined  than  that  between ' 
the  environment  of  Harvard  in  1636  and  i 
the  environment  of  Harvard  to-day,  ori 
that  between  King's  College  when  Alex-j 
ander  Hamilton  was  a  student  there  and  i 
the  same  institution,  known  now  as 
Columbia  University,  in  the  hard  com- 
mercial atmosphere  of  modern  Newi 
York.  I 

The  modern  American  college,  there- 
fore, has  a  threefold  problem  in  admit- 1 
ting  students.     It  must  maintain  its  < 
proved  standards,  it  must  retain  its  own 
individuality,  and  it  must  prove  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  students  for  its  standards 


and  for  its  distinctive  service  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  circumstances. 

In  the  old  days,  when  America  was 
but  little  advanced  beyond  the  era  of 
the  pioneer  and  the  small  community,  it 
was  comparatively  a  simple  matter  to 
secure  evidence  that  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  a  college  were  fit  to 
maintain  its  ideals.  The  candidate  for 
admission  could  bring  indorsements 
from  those  known  to  the  college  authori- 
ties and  thus  establish  the  satisfactory 
cliaracter  of  his  financial  standing,  his 
mental  capacity,  and  his  moral  attitude. 
In  these  latter  days,  however,  when  the 
old  simple  conditions  have  been  sup- 
planted by  complexity  and  the  old  homo 
geneous  communities  have  been  dis- 
placed by  a  society  highly  heterogeneous, 
the  old  methods  have  not  served.  To- 
day the  boy's  financial  condition  has  to 
be  assured  by  the  presentation  of  a 
bond,  just  as  it  would  have  to  be  if  he 
were  applying  for  a  position  of  trust  in 
a  corporation;  and  his  mental  capacity 
lias  to  be  carefully  tested  by  a  process 
of  examination  as  elaborate  as  it  is 
formidable.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  until  recently  to  test  the  student's 
moral  and  personal  qualifications.  As  a 
consequence,  many  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  universities  in 
large  centers  of  population,  have  found 
that  there  are  many  individuals  who 
have  given  bond  and  have  passed  exami- 
nationB  who  are  not  by  training  or  by 
qualities  of  character  fitted  to  receive 
and  carry  on  the  ideals  which  those 
universities  have  been  instituted  to  pre- 
serve. Those  foundations  of  character 
which  uphold  the  kind  of  standards 
that  show  themselves  in  human  rela- 
tionships like  sport  or  business,  and  that 
make  a  college  what  it  is  in  character 
and  atmosphere,  cannot  be  laid  after  the 
boy  reaches  college.  They  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  supplemented  by  higher 
ideals  and  finer  traits,  but  they  them- 
selves are  laid  in  his  early  years  in  the 
family  and  the  school.  So  fundamental 
are  they  that  they  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  instincts.  To  ask  a  college 
to  supply  the  student  with  these  basic 
traits  is  to  ask  of  it  an  impossible  mira- 
cle at  the  expense  of  its  own  spirit. 

With  the  incoming  of  a  great  alien 
host,  America  has  found  that  many  of 
her  youth  are  without  the  fundamental 
training  in  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
in  her  ideals  which  formerly  were  taken 
for  granted.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  of  the  youth  of  old  American 
families  who  under  the  complexity  of 
modem  life  have  failed  to  receive  that 
training  from  their  parents  or  their 
teachers.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
alien  spirits  in  the  bodies  of  native-born 
youth.  .Some  of  them  are  of  native 
parentage;   naturally,   many   more  of 


them  are  of  foreign  paivniat  in  ilmse 
youth,  however,  there  is  often  an  eager- 
ness for  learning  that  drives  them  into 
the  universities.  It  is  one  of  the  sever- 
est and  most  distressing  tasks  of  college 
autliorities  to-day  to  exercise  -that  dis- 
crimination which  will  keep  college 
ideals  and  atmosphere  pure  and  sound 
and  yet  not  quench  this  eager  spirit.  In 
particular,  among  these  alien  youths — 
alien  in  spirit  but  not  in  body — are 
many  who  have  their  origin  in  eastern 
Europe,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  fact  that  in  their  endeavor  to  main- 
tain their  standards  the  wholesome  dis- 
crimination exercised  by  college  authori- 
ties may  exclude  a  very  large  proportion 
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"DEATH   BY  LAW" 

There  wiis  a  time  when  the  violation  of 
almost  any  law  of  God  or  man  was  punish- 
able with  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henrj' 
Vni,  history  tells  us,  72,000  petty  thieves 
were  executed.  In  the  course  of  centuries 
society  gradually  reserved  this  supreme 
penalty  for  the  most  abhorrent  and  atrocious 
offenses  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  until 
to-day,  in  practically  every  State  where  it 
continues,  it  is  largely  confined  to  cases  of 
tirst-degree  murder,  treason,  and,  in  some 
cases,  rape  and  train  robbery. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  last 
tliirty  years  the  American  people  have  put 
to  death  4,000  criminals.  With  that  figure 
in  mind,  is  it  not  fitting  that  we  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  capital  punislimeut  has 
proved  successful  in  the  light  of  practical 
e.xijerience,  and  whether  it  is  in  keeping 
with  advanced  thought  and  our  innermost 
conception  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

Tliis  is  the  searcliing  question 
which  the  able  Governor  of  Oliio  asks 
the  American  people.  His  article, 
wliicli  will  api)ear  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Outlook,  presents  a  profound 
analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  exists. 
Tlie  conclusions  which  lie  reaches 
are  those  of  a  courageous  humani- 
tarian, not  tliose  of  a  sentimentalist. 
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be  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  the  col- 
leges; it  ought  to  be  understood  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  immigrant  tide.  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  that  tide  which  have 
been  felt  by  the  whole  country.  We  can- 
not, and  ought  not  to  try  to,  ignore  the 
question  whether  the  Nation  itself  has 
not  come  into  the  peril  of  losing  some  of 
its  own  ideals  through  the  very  process 
of  allowing,  in  what  it  supposed  to  be 
obedier.ce  to  those  ideals,  oppressed  or 
enslaved  peoples  to  swarm  upon  its 
shores  and  thus  to  permit  ideas  born  of 
slavery  and  oppression  to  displace  the 
Nation's  ideals  themselves. 

Racial  and  religious  oppression  and 
prejudice  have  no  place  in  America,  and 
least  of  all  in  academic  environments. 
But  the  effort  to  maintain  standards 
against  untrained  minds  and  spirits  is 
not  oppression  or  prejudice.  The  sort 
of  discrimination  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  displayed  by  the  midshipmen 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
ostracizing  a  Jewish  member  of  the 
graduating  class  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  sort  of  discrimination  that  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  academic  authorities. 
If  the  authorities  truly  exercise  their 
discrimination,  they  will  inevitably  ad- 
mit many  Jews  and  foreign-born  and 
aliens,  and  as  inevitably  exclude  many 
youth  whose  ancestors  have  been  Ameri- 
can for  generations.  If  such  care  is  ex- 
ercised as  will  preserve  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  a  college,  the  problem  of  under- 
graduate ostracism  will  be  easily  solved. 
One  of  the  significant  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  this  whole  discussion  is  that, 
while  newspapers,  apparently  ignorant 
of  academic  ideals,  have  been  interpret- 
ing a  recent  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University  as  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews,  one  of  the 
members  of  that  Board  of  Overseers  is 
a  Jew.  The  idea  that  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, because  it  is  seeking  to  maintain 
its  standards,  is  about  to  embark  upon 
a  career  of  religious  intolerance  and 
racial  oppression  is  born  of  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  unfamiliarity  with  Har- 
vard's history,  and  in  fact  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  American  universities  in  gen- 
eral. 

Criticism,  even  though  some  of  it  may 
be  ignorant  and  passionate,  can  perhaps 
serve  as  a  warning  against  any  abuse  of 
academic  authority;  but  it  should  not 
deter  the  colleges  of  this  country  from 
maintaining  the  highest  practicable 
standards,  not  only  intellectually,  but 
morally  and  culturally,  and  in  requiring 
of  all  applicants  for  admission  proof  of 
fitness  for  their  part  as  undergraduates 
in  carrying  forward  the  character  and 
ideals  which  are  intrusted  to  their  keep- 
ing. 
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SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ITALY 
BY  CARLO  BEUF 


WE  wonder,  sometimes,  why  Italy, 
which  is  a  nation  of  over  forty 
million  inhabitants,  is  not  un- 
derstood as  we  would  wish  it  to  be.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  this  doubt  is  caused 
by  our  love  for  our  country,  and  when 
one  loves  one  never  thinks  that  others 
sufficiently  appreciate  tlie  object  of  one's 
affections.  Here  we  have  somewhat  the 
impression  that  you  come  to  our  country 
.only  to  see  our  museums,  our  churches, 
and  to  take  inspiration  from  the  great 
past.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  this 
also  is  a  mistake,  and  I  believe  that  if 
modern  Italians  are  less  known  to  you 
than  other  peoples  a  great  part  of  the 
fault  is  ours,  who,  though  having  merits 
(which  were  sufficiently  demonstrated 
during  the  war) ,  do  not  take  enough 
pains  to  make  ourselves  understood. 

To  understand  modern  Italy  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  antique.  It 
is  inevitable.  Our  history  is  so  bound 
up  with  our  actual  life  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  one  without  study- 
ing the  other  a  little.  Therefore  to  talk 
to  you  of  the  Italians  of  to-day  I  must 
commence  two  thousand  years  ago!  Do 
not  take  fright;  I  will  be  brief. 

We  have  had  a  great  history;  the 
world  has  not  forgotten  it.  The  history 
of  Rome  is  studied  by  all,  from  children 
in  school  to  the  institutes  of  archaeology 
which  you  have  so  cleverly  organized. 
Our  Renascence  is  revived  again  in  your 
universities  and  splendid  museums, 
where  patrons  of  art,  not  unworthy  of 
their  Florentine  and  Milanese  predeces- 
sors, have  collected  the  best  they  could 
find  in  our  old  Europe. 

Rome  created  the  type  of  the  great 
modern  state.  Its  organization  is  the 
marvel  and  astonishment  of  students  of 
politics  and  statistics.  (The  solidity  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  a  proof  and  confirmation  of  this,  as 
it  is  formed  along  the  lines  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.)  The  way  in  which  Rome 
governed  its  colonies  can  serve  to-day 
as  an  example  to  England.  But  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  dark 
shadows  gathered  over  Italy,  sliadows 
that  seemed  even  darker  compared  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  short  sunset.  But 
even  in  the  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages 
one  cannot  say  that  Italy  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  immense  effort  of  her 
conquest  of  the  world;  she  lay  in  a 
drowsiness  from  which  unexpected  re- 
awakenings  proved  her  tenacious  vital- 
ity. After,  came  the  conquest  by  the 
barbarians  and  the  laceration  of  internal  . 
wars — sad  wounds  which  delayed  for  so 
many  centuries  the  unification  of  Italy 
in  a  free  state.  But  whenever  attacked 
by  a  common  enemy  all  united  against 
the  invader.  The  ineffectual  effort  of 
the  German  Empire  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  subjugate  Italy  consumed  itself  in 
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vain  against  the  multifarious  life  of  our 
people,  and  is  the  best  example  of  our 
vitality. 

If  during  the  period  of  the  Renascence 
the  internal  quarrels  still  characterized 
Italy,  the  power  of  its  genius  flew  to 
such  heights  as  to  renovate  the  glory  of 
Athens.  Her  art  was  the  greatest;  the 
first  banks  were  Italian,  and  had  their 
branches  everywhere;  the  Florentines 
were  the  official  diplomats  of  all  the 
kings  and  states  in  Europe;  Venice  and 
Genoa  dominated  the  sea;  and  one  of 
her  sons  signaled  the  end  of  an  epoch 
by  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent. 
The  sixteenth  century  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  parabola  of  Italian  genius, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  at  that  time  general 
political  conditions  in  Italy  were  disas- 
trous. The  French  invasion  succeeded 
the  Spanish,  and  the  political  disunion 
of  our  country  caused  it  to  become  the 
general  battlefield  for  all.  From  then 
on  was  the  epoch  of  great  nations;  little 
ones  had  no  more  raison  d'etre;  and 
with  the  end  of  this  century  intellectual 
superiority  waned.  Already  Germany 
had  taken  from  us  the  supremacy  in 
thought;  France  was  politically  consoli- 
dated into  a  great  nation;  England  was 
making  her  place  in  history  by  her  con- 
quests on  the  sea.  For  two  centuries  no 
one  thought  of  Italy  except  to  contend 
for  some  of  her  lands  or  cities.  But 
even  during  this  period  the  torpid  con- 
dition of  Italy  had  its  reawakenings 
that  still  testified  to  its  ancient  strength, 
and  great  figures  like  that  of  Galileo 
stand  out  in  their  epochs.  The  French 
Revolution  caused  violent  movements 
here  in  many  cities;  movements  which, 
even  though  they  were  instantly  sup- 
pressed, and  therefore  had  no  immediate 
results,  can  be  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  a  reawakening  that  was  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  following  century. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  born  un- 
der the  Napoleonic  buckler.  The  realm 
of  Italy  founded  by  the  Corsican,  if  in 
reality  only  a  parody  of  that  which  it 
should  have  been,  nevertheless  suggested 
to  the  Italians  that  something  more  than 
the  walls  of  their  cities  existed  and  that 
above  their  own  local  interests  there 
was  the  common  cause  of  Italy,  and  that 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily  they  all  spoke 
the  same  language  and  belonged  to  the 
same  race.  From  this  realization  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  our  na- 
tional aspirations  began.  First  with  the 
works  of  a  few  intellectuals,  then  the 
people  took  part,  and  finally  the  whole 
nation,  with  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  Garibaldi  at  its  head, 
became  free. 

Now  you  will  ask  me  why  I  have  told 
you  all  these  things  which  every  one 
knows,  or  which  every  one  at  least  has 
once  known  even  if  afterward  they  have 


been  forgotten.  It  is  just  for  this  latter 
reason  that  I  make  a  brief  historical 
summary,  for  to  know  the  Italy  of  to-day 
one  must  not  forget  the  Italy  of  yester- 
day. Already  in  this  synopsis  two  prin- 
cipal characteristics  stand  out;  one  is 
good,  the  other  is  almost  bad.  The  good 
lies  in  that  inexhaustible  vitality  of  our 
race;  the  bad  is  the  excessive  impetus 
that  the  Italians  put  in  party  spirit,  that 
violence  which  makes  them  sometimes 
subordinate  higher  ideals  to  their  fac- 
tional feeling.  Only  by  holding  in  mind 
these  two  distinct  characteristics  and 
their  origin  will  a  foreigner  understand 
a  great  many  otherwise  unexplainable 
facts  in  our  contemporaneous  political 
life. 

There  are  certain  social  movements 
which,  because  they  are  born  of  a  com- 
mon root  and  are  similar  in  certain 
aspirations,  are  called  by  the  same  name 
in  all  countries,  though  often  substan- 
tially dissimilar  in  different  nations,  for 
diverse  reasons,  historical,  ethical,  po- 
litical, etc.  So  it  is,  for  example,  with 
Socialism.  Between  the  Socialism  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Socialism  of 
Italy  there  is  an  immense  difference.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Witli  us,  as  in 
France,  Socialism  is  originally  anti- 
clerical. It  is  logical  that  it  should  be 
so;  its  materialistic  philosophy,  which 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  any  faith,  and  its  revolutionary  spirit, 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  clerical  con- 
servatism, must  inevitably  clash  with 
the  Church.  The  encounter  on  the  part 
of  the  new  party  was  violent,  as  every 
neophyte  is  violent.  Guelfism  came  to 
life  again  as  a  sustainer  of  the  Church; 
and  Ghibellinism,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
against  the  Church,  on  the  sid-?  of  the 
Socialists.  As  I  have  said,  Italy  is 
eminently  an  agricultural  country;  the 
peasant  is  profoundly  religious,  and  be- 
cause he  is  slow  in  his  evolution  is  natu- 
rally conservative.  From  this  came  the 
difficulty  which  the  new  party  found  at 
the  beginning  of  its  campaign,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  small  resistance  opposed  by 
the  industrial  regions  of  the  north  and 
center.  In  this  fact  is  found  the  ex- 
planation of  the  appearance  of  another 
party — the  Popular  party,  which  in  a 
few  years  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
important  representation  in  Parliament. 
The  Popular  party,  notwithstanding  the 
Holy  See's  repeated  declarations  of  neu- 
trality, is  the  Catliolic  party,  favorable 
to  the  Church,  depending  spiritually,  if 
not  politically,  on  it,  which  is  a  great 
deal.  The  Church,  like  so  many  o'her  his- 
torical forces,  once  again  fights  its  ene- 
mies with  their  own  arms,  and  after 
studying  their  weak  points  uses  them  for 
their  reconquest.  As  I  have  said,  the  weak 
point  in  Socialism  was  at  the  beginning 
in  the  country,  but  little  by  little  the 
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country  was  drawn  into  the  orbit  of 
Socialism,  when,  the  new  Popular  party, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Red  propa- 
ganda, turned  to  its  own  ends  that  same 
propaganda,  initiating  an  ultra-demo- 
cratic movement,  even  almost  Com- 
munistic, on  the  false  line  of  the  first, 
but  under  the  wing  of  Catholicism.  Here 
one  must  notice  another  fact  in  order  to 
understand  about  still  another  party, 
which,  though  not  numerously  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  is  nevertheless 
much  talked  of  abroad  because  of  its 
activity,  and  about  which,  I  think,  for- 
eigners have  not  yet  an  exact  idea.  The 
war  in  Italy,  as  in  all  countries,  had  re- 
awakened the  spirit  of  nationality,  or 
that  hypersensitive  national  characteris- 
tic of  the  belligerent  countries.  This 
reborn  patriotism  naturally  conflicted 
with  the  Socialistic  party  and  the 
Socialistic-Popular  party;  out  of  this 
conflict  came  the  fascismo  form  of  mili- 


tant nationalism,  substituting  federal  au- 
thority to  uphold  the  national  interests. 

This  is  a  brief  synthesis  of  the  ex- 
treme parties  in  Italy,  each  one  of 
which,  as  you  see,  finds  a  profound  rea- 
son for  its  expression  in  characteris- 
tics essentially  Italian,  even  if  similar 
in  some  way  to  social  movements  in 
other  countries.  The  Socialistic  phe- 
nomena, which  have  now  reached  ma- 
turity, lose  their  character  and  become 
bourgeois.  The  principal  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  So- 
cialistic movement  in  America  is  the 
struggle  with  religion,  here  accentuated 
because  Italy  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Popular  party,  created  to 
combat  the  Socialistic  movement  in  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  religion,  has  its 
cause  of  origin  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
existence  sustained  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  characterizes  its  history 
through  centuries:  the  struggle  with  the 


Empire,  with  the  Reformation,  and  with 
the  French  revolutionary  ideas  of  which 
Socialism  is  in  a  certain  way  the  spirit- 
ual son.  From  the  after-war  disillusions 
and  from  the  anti-Socialistic  disinte- 
gration of  the  State  has  arisen  the 
fascismo.  The  smallnfss  of  politicians 
and  the  dissatisfaction  provoked  by  the 
apathy  which  followed  tlie  heroic  effort 
of  the  war  contributed  to  its  formation. 

It  was  natural  that  after  a  cataclysm 
such  as  the  war  and  the  displacement 
of  national  values  the  return  to  normal 
equilibrium  should  be  characterized  by 
vi^olent  internal  conflicts,  and  that  the 
ancient  passions,  become  drowsy  through 
so  many  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
should  sometimes  fiercely  reappear. 
Now,  however,  there  are  the  unmistaka- 
ble symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  normal 
state,  which  the  economic  rearrange- 
ment cannot  help  but  hasten. 

Genoa,  June,  1922. 


THE  BOLSHEVIST  GAME  OF  OIL;  OR,  HOW  TO 

KEEP  YOURSELF  GOING 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  EUROPE 


BY 

A WEEK  before  the  opening  of  the 
Genoa  Conference  I  was  talking 
with  one  of  the  largest  of  oil 
operators.  He  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
petroleum  lands  in  Russia  would  be 
present  in  the  minds  of  all  whenever 
Russia  was  discussed  there  or  In  any 
similar  conference. 

Certainly  it  will  be  true  of  the  coming 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  solution  of 
this  problem  formed  a  potent  reason  for 
the  summoning  of  both  Conferences. 

The  oil  fields  in  question,  excluding 
those  of  the  Ukraine,  are: 

(1)  The  Baku  basin,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  connected  by  a  pipe  line  with  Ba- 
tum,  the  Georgian  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

(2)  The  Grosny  basin,  connected  by 
a  pipe  line  with  Novorossisk,  situated 
farther  north,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

(3)  The  Maikop  basin,  between  Grosny 
and  Novorossisk  and  connected  by  a 
pipe  line  with  Novorossisk. 

(4)  The  Emba  basin,  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Before  the  war  two-thirds  of  the  Rus- 
.sian  oil  came  from  the  Baku  basin  and 
only  about  sixteen  per  cent  from  the 
Grosny  basin.  Since  then,  however,  the 
Grosny  basin,  it  is  claimed,  has  become 
the  more  important.  The  Swedes  (the 
Nobel  Company)  operated  chiefly  in  the 
Baku  district  and  were  the  principal 
producers  of  naphtha  in  Russia. 

We  Americans  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  Russian  oil  production 
because  of  the  world  interests  of  our 
own  oil  companies;  in  this  instance,  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Two  years 
ago  the  Standard  bought  a  half  interest 
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in  the  Nobel  Company;  hence  the  Stand- 
ard and  the  Nobel  became  equal  owners 
of  the  Russian  Nobel  properties.  Later 
came  the  Standard's  formation  of  a 
French  company.  And  now,  it  is  stated, 
the  Belgian  company  of  Grosny  is  placing 
itself  under  the  Standard's  control. 

Facing  them  is  a  formidable  rival — 
the  Dutch-English  combination;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Royal  Dutch,  Shell,  and 
Anglo-Persian  companies,  the  last  named 
being  partly  maintained  by  the  British 
Government,  so  that  it  will  always  have 
enough  fuel  oil  for  its  navy.  In  addition 
a  German  group,  organized  by  the 
Deutsch  Petroleum  and  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  is  ready  to  collaborate  with  the 
Dutch-English  group. 

The  Bolshevist  aim  has  always  been 
to  divide  the  Entente  and  Europe. 
Hence  the  Bolshevist  Government  is  de- 
lighted at  this  division  of  interests;  on 
the  one  side  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans;  and  on  the  other,  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Swedes. 

The  latter  group  fears  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government,  having  seized  and 
nationalized  Belgian,  French,  and  Swe- 
dish-American properties,  may  include 
them  in  the  territories  now  being  ceded 
to  the  Dutch  and  English. 

To  this  the  Shell  Company,  in  particu- 
lar, says  that  since  the  Revolution  of 
1917  it  has  been  continually  trying  to 
regain  possession  of  its  Russian  terri- 
tory, but  that  it  has  refused  to  assent  to 
plans  which  would  have  invaded  the 
spheres  of  other  companies. 

If  our  interests  are  menaced— and  this 
would  seem  certain — the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  doubtless  act  as  befits  our 


self-respect.  In  any  case,  we  must  pro- 
tect, wherever  possible,  our  rights  of 
liberty  of  trade  and  the  "Open  Door"  as 
well  as  respect  for  property  rights. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  at  the  Conference 
of  Genoa  that  Belgium  and  France  re- 
fused to  compromise  with  crime,  as  they 
would  have  done  had  they  signed  the 
famous  memorandum  handed  to  the 
Bolshevist  delegation,  a  document  ap- 
parently sanctioning  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances some  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment's thefts  of  private  property. 

These  thefts,  as  far  as  oil  properties 
are  concerned,  have  been  particularly 
outrageous  in  the  Baku  basin,  where 
they  were  controlled  by  the  Govornment 
of  Georgia,  erected  by  the  Georgian  peo- 
ple after  the  Czar's  downfall  and  recog- 
nized de  jure  abroad.  The  Bolsheviki 
annihilated  that  Government,  not  only 
because  they  wanted  Georgia  for  them- 
selves, but  especially  because  they 
wanted  to  help  international  capitalists 
and  specialists  to  obtain  the  oil  lands 
there.  The  Bolsheviki  therefore  mas- 
sacred the  Georgians,  so  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government,  untroubled  by  an 
obstreperous  state,  could  hand  over  the 
riches  of  Georgia  into  the  grasp  of 
future  exploiters — for  value  received.  Ir 
such  ways  the  Bolshevist  Government 
continues  to  exist. 

At  Genoa  there  was  a  disposition — 
will  there  be  at  The  Hague? — to  treat 
the  question  of  Russian  oil  without  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  prostrate  Georgian 
Government  or  to  the  defrauded  Geor- 
gian people.  What,  then,  may  I  ask,  has 
come  of  that  famous  principle  of  self- 
determination? 

San  PeUegrino,  Italy,  June  10,  1922. 
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AIMERICAN   HELICOPTER   IN   ITS  FIRST  OFFICIAL  FLIGHT 
This  lielicoptci",  invented  by  Emile  Berliner  and  his  son,  Henry  A.  Berliner,  is  shown  in  its  first 
official  flight  before  members  oi  the  Naval  Air  Board  at  College  Park,  Maryland.     The  machine 
is  lifting  itself  from  the  ground  in  a  free  flight.     It  has  a  tilting  propeller  designed  to  drive  It 

forward  after  the  rise 


MAKINC;  AN 
OBSERVATION  FOR 
THE  NAVAL 
OBSERVATORY 
CLOCK 

Accurate  time  service  is  sent 
out  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  Naval  Observatory  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Lying 
fliit  on  his  back.  Professor 
J.  C.  Hammond  is  here 
shown  making  an  ob.'^erva- 
tion  through  a  six-inch 
transit  circle  to  determine 
the  time.  He  ascertains  this 
from  the  positions  of  certain 
stars,  and  then  sets  the 
clocks  which  are  used  to 
send  out  the  time  signals  at 
noon  and  at  10  P.M.  to  dis- 
tant points 
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SIGNOR 
MARCONI, 
THE 
CELEBRATED 
IT  A  MAX 
INVENTOR. 
AS  HE 
ARRIVED 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Signer  Marroni  is 
here  sren  in  the  ^vire- 
less  room  on  his  yarht 
Elettra  when  it  an- 
chored in  the  North 
River  after  a  trip 
across  the  Atlantic. 
He  has  recently  re- 
ported the  discover>' 
of  a  method  by  which 
the  direction  of  radio 
^\'a\es  may  ]>e  con- 
trolled. It  is  expected 
that  this  will  lead  to 
the  erection  of  ra- 
dio "lighthouses"  for 
the  assistance  o£ 
navigators  and  that 
it  also  can  be  used  to 
eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  the  interference 
that  now  hampers 
radio  communication 


International 


FINGER  PRINTS 
ESTABLISH 
IDENTITY 
OF  MOTHER 
AND  CHILD 

Here  we  see  the  first 
mother  and  child  to 
be  finger-printed  at 
the  Lying-in  Hospital 
in  New  York  City. 
Left  to  right :  Deputy 
Commissioner  Faurot, 
flngai  -print  expert  Dr. 
Asa  B.  Davis,  and 
Dr.  Ro^l  S.  Copeland 
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SEE  GERMANY  LAST 


ARE  you  contemplating  a  trip 
abroad  where  the  rate  of  ex- 
change provides  a  hatful  of 
money  for  an  American  bill  of  small 
denomination?  Is  Germany,  with  her 
quaint  towns  and  pleasant  cities  of  by- 
gone memories,  also  on  your  itinerary? 
I  would  like  to  make  one  little  sugges- 
tion on  your  way: 
"Don't!" 

The  traveler  may  not  see  any  consider- 
able change  in  outward  appearances  un- 
less he  knows  Europe  as  well  as  his 
home  State.  Theaters  and  museums 
offer  attractions  in  greater  number  than 
formerly.  Neither  restaurants  nor 
cafes  have  decreased  in  quantity,  though 
the  patronage  has  changed  radically. 
Few  cultured  people  have  any  money 
for  luxuries.  The  new-rich  are  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  better-class  restaurants, 
and  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  witness 
some  diverting  feats  of  knife-swallowing 
at  an  adjoining  table. 

Before  your  steamer  is  permitted  to 
dock  at  a  German  port  a  horde  of  police 
officials  come  aboard.  They  look  very 
pompous  and  each  one  is  girded  with  a 
long  sword,  which  he  unhitches  and  lays 
menacingly  on  the  table  in  front  of  his 
seat.  The  stewards  then  marshal  the 
passengers  in  the  salon,  where  they 
must  stand  in  line  for  hours  while  the 
examination  of  passports  progresses. 

German  and  Austrian  passports  are 
examined  first  and  quickly  disposed  of. 
Americans  have  to  wait  until  the  fa- 
vored nations  are  served.  Each  Ameri- 
can passenger  must  submit  to  a  meticu- 
lous inquisition  regarding  his  personal 
affairs — his  purpose  in  visiting  the 
country,  profession,  annual  income, 
amount  and  character  of  funds  brought 
along,  probable  length  of  stay,  religion, 
when,  if  ever,  he  was  convicted  of  crime 
or  misdemeanor  and  amount  of  fine  or 
Imprisonment,  if  any;  when,  if  ever, 
traveler  has  previously  lived  in  Ger- 
many, and  whatever  additional  informa- 
tion the  official  imagination  suggests  as 
likely  to  be  impertinent  or  annoying. 
This  is  the  traveler's  first  welcome  to 
the  New  Germany  which  he  has  been  led 
to  believe  is  now  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  It  is  a  form  of 
greeting  particularly  directed  at  Ameri- 
cans, to  convey  to  us  that  we  are  not 
desirable  acquisitions  for  Europe,  even 
though  we  have  plenty  of  money. 

The  customs  examination  is  even 
more  irritating,  though  I  personally  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  When  I  landed 
from  the  ship,  my  room  steward  was 
intrusted  with  my  hand  baggage  and 
definite  instructions.  He  sought  out  a 
certain  dock  porter,  to  whom  I  slipped 
a  greenback  of  modest  value.  That  was 
all  that  was  necessary.  I  was  not  re- 
quired to  open  a  single  piece  of  our 
baggage.  The  ruthlessness  of  our  own 
customs  officials  has  been  the  object 
of  many  bitter  invectives  by  Americans 
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as  well  as  foreigners.  I  have  passed 
through  the  port  of  New  York  many 
times,  and  have  witnessed  some  rather 
thorough  scrutinizing  by  the  customs 
officials  at  the  Paris  guics.  but  never 
have  I  seen  such  brutal  disregard-  of  a 
primitive  sense  of  decency  and  consid- 
eration as  was  displayed  by  these  Ger- 
man customs  officials.  The  dock  looked 
like  the  scene  of  a  Bolshevist  uprising. 
Scattered  along  its  length  were  incon- 
glomerate  heaps  of  millinery,  shoes, 
blouses,  clothes,  and  intimate  details  of 
feminine  attire  which  distracted  ladies 
were  trying  to  cram  back  in  their 
trunks.  These  unfortunates  had  neg- 
lected to  smooth  the  way  with  a  bit  of 
"dollar  money,"  as  the  Germans  call  it. 

After  the  examination  was  completed 
the  boat  train  pulled  out  for  Bremen. 
We  found  all  the  best  hotels  full, 
and  only  after  tramping  the  town  se- 
cured accommodations.  The  traveler 
soon  learns  that  this  condition  prevails 
everywhere.  The  housing  famine  forces 
many  to  live  in  hotels  who  would  find 
Tjlielter  elsewhere  under  normal  condi- 
tions. One  feature  of  our  room  was 
characteristic  of  nearly  every  other  one 
we  engaged.  It  was  chilly.  Not  the 
honest  cold  that  I  have  known  in  un- 
heated  Russian  hotel  rooms  during  the 
war,  the  cold  that  pierces  you  to  the 
marrow  and  causes  you  to  sleep  like  a 
log. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Germans  fail  to 
pay  attention  to  personal  cleanliness. 
All  Teutonic  people  bathe  just  as  we 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Every  German 
apartment  has  a  bath,  although  the  baths 
are  not  so  well  appointed  as  ours.  But 
present  conditions  are  abnormal.  Soap 
is  a  very  expensive  article,  and  even  in 
the  best  apartment-houses  the  coal  short- 
age limits  the  furnishing  of  hot  Avater  to 
one  day  in  the  week. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  riding  in  a 
second-class  compartment,  it  is  well  to 
open  the  window,  even  though  it  is 
necessary — and  it  will  be — to  fight  the 
other  passengers  in  doing  so.  Have  you 
ever  observed  the  bitter  resentment  the 
traveling  European  exhibits  toward 
fresh  air?  We  got  into  a  crowded  train 
one  pleasant  autumn  morning  and  took 
the  last  unoccupied  seats  in  a  second- 
class  compartment.  The  passenger  next 
to  me  put  his  hand  on  the  window-pane 
and  observed,  to  his  horror,  that  part  of 
the  pane  was  gone,  not  an  unusual  con- 
dition here.  He  shuddered,  although  it 
was  by  no  means  cold,  arose,  put  on  his 
overcoat,  thrust  his  head  through  the 
window,  and  denounced  the  station- 
master,  who  was  sauntering  by,  for 
using  damaged  equipment.  Then  he  de- 
manded that  a  new  pane  be  inserted,  "on 
the  spot."  From  his  spirited  insistence 
I  judged  he  must  have  been  a  Ochriiii- 
Kit — or  something.  However,  minor 
officials  do  not  cringe  the  way  they  did 
before    the    revolution.     The  station- 


master  merely  shrugged  his  shoulder 
and  stated  the  equivalent  of  "it  can' 
be  did." 

"Unheard  of!"  fumed  the  Geheimrat 
which  words  are  considered  awful 
strong  language  in  German.  The 
Geheimrat  left  the  compartment,  and  I 
slid  into  his  seat.  He  was  followed  by 
the  other  passengers. 

One  after  one, 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly 
pang. 

And  cursed  nie  with  his  eye, 

because  I  was  so  evidently  enjoying  the 
proceeding  and  the  fresh  air.  We  had 
a  compartment  all  to  ourselves  during 
a  five-hour  trip. 

A  few  days'  stay  in  Bremen  taught  me 
the  two  determinating  principles  of 
shop-keeping  in  the  New  Germany.  One 
is,  •■Caccai  cut ptor"~\et  the  purchaser 
beware;  the  other,  "Soak  Americans." 
There  was  a  fine  old  meerschaum  pipe 
in  a  tobacconist's  window,  and  I  went  in 
to  price  it.  Of  course  before  ever  I 
opened  my  mouth  I  was  recognized  as 
an  American— by  my  shoes,  the  cut  of 
my  clothes,  or  more  likely  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Prussian  rigidity.  At  any  rate, 
I  was  told  that  the  price  was  2,500 
marks,  not  so  much  in  real  money  when 
you  come  to  figure  it,  but  I  had  learned 
to  be  wary.  I  protested  that  the  price 
was  too  high. 

"Oh,  that  is  no  price  at  all  in  Ameri- 
can money,"  quoth  the  salesman.  He 
was  right  at  that,  but  this  remark  grates 
on  you  when  you  know  it  is  merely  an 
excuse  for  overcharging.  I  sent  a  Ger- 
man acquaintance  in  the  next  day,  and 
he  got  the  pipe  for  600  marks.  The  inci- 
dent is  typical  of  what  happens  to 
Americans  whenever  they  go  shopping. 
There  is  a  special  scale  of  prices  based 
on  our  rate  of  exchange. 

Perhaps  the  ladies  are  less  concerned 
about  being  the  marked-down  victims  of 
extortion  than  they  are  with  what  can 
be   bought.     Germany   no   longer  fur- 
nishes the  silks  that  once  made  her 
looms  famous  in  Bond  Street  and  the 
Paris  boulevards.    My  wife  wanted  t- 
have  a  blouse  made,  and  scoured  th 
Berlin  shops  for  an  adequate  piece  o 
silk.    She  reports  that  she  could  hav 
got  ever  so  much  better  material  o 
Fourteenth  Street  in  New  York,  not  t 
mention  the  high-grade  localities.  Nev 
ertheless  table  linens,  laces,  and  lingeri 
are  still  to  be  had  in  excellent  workman 
sliip  and  at  low  prices.    I  needed  a  suit 
hut  could  find  none  that  any  respectable 
dealer  would  assure  me  was  all  wool. 
So  I  went  to  a  disreputable  one — there 
are  legions  of  them  in  Germany  now-- 
and  he  sold  me  a  suit  that  he  said  was 
all  wool.    I  think  he  was  too  optimistic, 
and  will  only  add  that  if  T  can  get  a 
tailor  to  press  that  suit  back  in  the 
shape  it  had  when  I  bouglit  it  I  will  sell 
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it  to  a  second-hand  man.  No  one  would 
buy  it  in  its  present  condition.  Raw 
wool  and  silk  must  be  bought  abroad 
and  paid  for  in  gold,  which  is  the  reason 
these  materials  are  used  so  sparingly. 

In  Berlin  the  hotel  situation  was 
worse  than  in  any  other  place.  There 
was  a  taxi  strike  when  we  arrived.  It 
is  a  dull  day  indeed  when  some  sort  of 
annoying  strike  is  not  in  progress. 
Travelers  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
rickety  Broschhen  driven  by  villainous- 
looking  cabbies  and  drawn  by  little  Rus- 
sian ponies  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
of  decrepitude — the  notorious  Paris  cab- 
horse  is  a  fiery,  untamed  Arab  in  com- 
parison. The  upholstering  of  our  cab 
was  filthy  and  bursting  from  its  worn 
covering,  and  the  windows  w-ere  broken; 
the  entire  vehicle  could  have  scarcely 
experienced  a  wash  since  the  war  began. 
In  this  conveyance,  languidly  drawn  by 
the  stiff-legged,  bony  old  nag,  we  made 
the  cheerless  round  of  the  liotels.  The 
Adlon,  Bristol,  Esplanade,  Fiirstenhof, 
all  were  full.  We  finally  i  eserved  a 
room  at  an  equally  famous  hotel.  It 
was  to  Ue  put  at  our  disposal  by  four 
o'clock.  The  room  was  small,  without 
running  water  or  bath,  and  inadequately 
heated,  but  we  took  it  in  the  spirit  of 
"any  port  in  a  storm."  The  price  was  five 
hundred  marks,  which  at  the  time  we 
thought  was  not  unreasonable,  notwith- 
standing the  limited  accommodations. 

When  the  bill  was  presented  several 
days  later,  we  learned  that  this  was 
merely  the  basic  price.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  surcharge  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  for  Americans.  All  for- 
eigners must  register  their  nationality 
and  are  subject  to  a  surcharge,  but 
Americans  are  taxed  heaviest,  because 
our  money  bears  the  highest  rate  of  ex- 
change. This  increased  the  basic  price 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
marks,  or  about  five  dollars  for  a  room 
that  any  New  York  hotel  of  the  same 
standing  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  a 
guest.  In  addition,  there  was  a  25  per 
cent  charge  for  service,  20  per  cent  for 
depreciation  of  linen,  20  per  cent  munici- 
pal tax,  4  marks  for  hot  water  in  the 
morning,  1  mark  for  each  sheet  of  paper 
and  envelope  delivered,  and  6  marks  as 
a  penalty  for  failure  to  eat  and  pay  for 
the  unappetizing  breakfast.  We  pre- 
ferred to  patronize  a  near-by  pastry  shop 
where  the  coffee  was  tolerable  and  hot 
and  the  eggs  fresh. 

While  our  room  was  being  put  in  or- 
der we  were  told  that  the  only  safe  place 
to  leave  our  hand  baggage  was  with  the 
portiPr.  This  functionary  is  not  the 
head  porter,  but  a  sort  of  managing 
clerk.  We  were  given  no  claim  checks, 
but  I  watched  the  portier  himself  super- 
vise the  stowing  of  our  baE;gage,  after 
which  he  locked  the  room  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Later  on,  when  we 
wanted  our  things,  I  had  to  point  them 
out  among  a  pile  of  others.  This  system 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  every 
one  is  honest,  an  assumption  that  the 
facts  fail  to  justify. 

"Perhaps  the  gentleman  left  the  bag 
on  the  train,"  the  portier  replied  to  my 


complaint  about  a  missing  hand-bag, 
addressing  me  in  the  third  person,  a 
way  they  have  of  pretending  to  be  polite 
when  they  really  are  impertinent. 

"Or  the  cab-driver  may  have  stolen 
it.  Oh,  these  cab-drivers!  They  are  not 
to  be  trusted." 

That  last  remark  was  "a  mouthful." 
Cab-drivers  are  not  to  be  trusted,  nor 
any  one  else,  high  or  low.  Those  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  graft  go  in  for 
plain  stealing.  The  chambermaid  ad- 
vised us  never  to  leave  any  article  lying 
about  in  the  room.  Everything  must  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  Sneak  thieves 
were  registered  as  guests  in  all  first- 
class  hotels,  and  they  roamed  the  corri- 
dors with  an  eye  particularly  to  the 
rooms  occupied  by  foreigners. 

The  general  sense  of  honesty  abroad 
was  never  very  strong.  In  former  times  if 
an  American  boasted  that  a  sixty-story 
office  building  was  a  commonplace  in 
our  cities,  his  listener  would  nod  and 
say  he  had  heard  about  them.  If  he 
were  told  that  American  trains  go  two 
himdred  miles  an  hour,  he  would  not  re- 
gard this  as  surprising — for  America. 
But  if  you  ventured  to  remark  that  it 
is  a  common  thing  to  walk  up  to  a  news- 
stand in  the  absence  of  the  attendant, 
select  your  own  papers,  make  change 
out  of  the  pile  of  nickels  and  pennies, 
and  go  your  way,  then  he  would  know 
you  were  a  liar.  No  person  would  pos- 
sibly trust  his  fellows  that  far. 

Now  that  the  lid  is  off  in  Germany 
you  are  constantly  reminded  that  you 
have  fallen  among  thieves.  Even  in  the 
best  restaurants  and  cafes  you  will  ob- 
serve placards  cautioning  patrons  to  be- 
ware of  coat  thieves.  The  check-room 
affords  little  protection.  In  the  theaters 
it  is  obligatory  to  check  your  outer  gar- 
ments. You  are  fairly  safe  so  far  as 
coat  and  hat  are  concerned,  but  while 
the  performance  is  going  on  the  coat- 
room  attendants  can,  and  do,  go  through 
all  the  pockets  at  their  leisure. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  I 
met  a  police  prefect  whom  I  had 
known  during  the  war.  I  asked  him 
how  we  were  to  get  our  heavy  baggage 
from  the  station.  Owing  to  the  taxi 
strike,  the  transfer  company  could  not 
promise  delivery  in  less  than  five  days, 
which  probably  meant  ten  days  if  you 
know  how  Germans  regard  time  as  a 
non-essential  of  the  contract.  My  ques- 
tion excited  the  prefect's  anxiety. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  he  exclaimed, 
"do  not  dream  of  leaving  your  baggage 
over  night  at  the  Lehrter  Station!  The 
place  is  infested  with  thieves  who  keep 
a  special  watch  for  the  baggage  of 
Americans  coming  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  I  would  not  give  a  hundred 
marks  for  your  chance  of  finding  it  in 
the  morning." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  hur- 
ried drive  back  to  the  station,  where  I 
took  out  an  insurance  policy  and  saw 
our  property  placed  in  a  locked  room. 
After  many  weeks  of  such  experiences 
the  sense  of  insecurity  becomes  an  ob- 
session, which  robs  you  of  the  pleasure 
you  formerly  derived. 


Before  the  war  the  German  police 
were  notorious  for  their  brutal  disregard 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  although  they 
treated  foreigners  with  some  considera- 
tion. I  naturally  supposed  that  under  a 
republic  these  conditions  would  be  im- 
proved, but  soon  learned  differently.  On 
the  third  day  after  coming  to  Berlin  we 
received  a  written  order  to  appear  at  the 
police  station  between  twelve  and  two. 
I  found  the  appointment  inconvenient, 
and  did  not  keep  it.  I  have  learned 
from  experience  that  the  more  cavalierly 
a  German  police  official  is  treated,  the 
greater  respect  he  acquires.  He  reasons 
that  no  one  would  dare  act  in  this  way 
unless  he  had  a  pull,  and  his  reasoning 
is  correct  when  applied  to  the  Germans. 
The  next  day  I  called  at  the  station,  and 
witnessed  a  terrible  ragging  that  an  offi- 
cial was  giving  a  neatly  dressed  Rus- 
sian. The  young  man  explained  that  he 
was  unable  to  bring  his  fatlier's  birth 
certificate  because  the  old  gentleman 
was  sick  somewhere  in  Russia,  and  at 
best  it  would  take  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  document.  The  po- 
lice official  roared  savagely  at  him, 
threatening  to  have  him  deported  unless 
he  furnished  the  certificate  forthwith. 
The  young  man  swore  by  all  the  saints 
that  he  would  do  his  best,  and  left  very 
much  crestfallen.  Of  course  the  official 
knew  that  he  could  not  get  the  birth 
certificate,  and  he  also  was  aware  that 
this  was  superfluous  so  long  as  the  regis- 
trant's own  papers  were  in  order.  Then 
the  official  turned  to  me. 

"You  were  instructed  to  appear  here 
yesterday,"  he  growled  truculently  after 
I  had  given  my  name. 

"See  here,"  I  said,  coolly,  "my  pass- 
port was  properly  viseed  by  the  Consulate 
in  New  York  and  examined  and  stamped 
by  the  port  officials  here.  This  included 
permission  for  me  to  stay  five  months 
in  Berlin.  I  am  a  journalist,  and  my 
time  is  very  much  taken  up.  I  don't 
care  to  waste  any  here.  What  do  you 
want?  I  filled  out  the  usual  information 
blank  at  the  hotel." 

"The  Herr  must  bring  six  photos  of 
himself  and  his  lady-spouse,  who  is  a.\ss 
obliged  to  appear  in  person,"  purred  the 
official,  completely  subdued  by  my  inso- 
lence. "The  regulations  require  that 
identification  cards  must  be  on  file  for 
the  Herr  and  his  lady-spouse  during 
their  stay  in  Germany.  Perhaps  the 
Herrschaften  [untranslatable,  but  com- 
plimentary] will  find  it  convenient  to 
call  to-morrow  with  the  photos?"  I  said 
I  would  see  about  it,  and  left. 

The  next  day  my  wife  and  I  appeared 
before  the  tamed  German  police  official. 
He  apologized  because  it  was  required 
of  him  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Then 
they  came.  About  the  same  ritual  as  on 
board  the  steamer,  only  a  little  more 
searching. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that 
the  police  might  be  engaged  in  some  bet- 
ter business  than  annoying  foreigners 
who  have  come  with  the  sole  intention 
of  enjoying  themselves  and  incidentally 
spending  their  money  in  the  country. 
The  number  of  burglaries  and  hold-ups 
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that  occur  every  night  would  suggest  the 
pursuit  of  criminals  as  a  logical  activity 
for  the  police.  These  robbers  operate  un- 
molested; they  travel  about  in  gangs  of 
four  or  five,  as  they  are  too  covi'ardly  to 
attack  singly.  As  a  rule  the  victim  of  a 
hold-up  is  seriously  \vounded  with  knife 
or  revolver,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that 
he  loses  his  life.  The  German  criminal 
does  not  face  his  victim  with  the  com- 
mand to  stand  and  deliver.  He  attacks 
in  mass  from  behind  and  renders  his 
victim  helpless  with  knife  thrusts  or  re- 
volver bullets.  Just  this  week  a  stran- 
ger was  hacked  to  pieces  and  his  wallet 
taken  by  a  gang  of  thugs  within  two 
blocks  of  the  liveliest  night  life  in  down- 
town Berlin. 

Another  sight  which  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  joys  of  city  life  are  the  ranks 
of  war-beaten  men  that  line  the  most 
populous  streets  of  every  German  city. 
The  only  thing  the  Socialist  Government 
will  do  for  them  is  to  let  them  expose 
their  calamities  to  the  public  gaze  in  an 
appeal  for  alms.  They  constitute  ex- 
treme but  not  incongruous  details  of  the 
social  life.  They  harmonize  with  the 
barricaded  or  emptied  shop  windows  at 
night,  the  dull,  half-lighted  streets,  the 
listless  crowds  in  cafes  and  cabarets 
who  vainly  strive  to  resurrect  the  old 
gayety  long  after  its  spirit  has  fled. 

The  Germans  themselves  are  living  in 


splendid  misery  when  it  is  not  abject 
poverty.  The  professional  and  business 
man  clings  to  outward  appearances  des- 
perately and  tenaciously.  It  is  his  last 
hold  on  respectability.  He  will  spend 
money  on  shoe  polish,  though  he  must 
deny  himself  a  pound  of  bacon.  The 
women  insist  upon  keeping  their  big 
apartments,  designed  for  a  period  when 
servants  could  be  had  for  a  song.  Now 
they  carmot  afford  even  the  expense  of 
a  servant's  food.  They  .work  their  fin- 
gers to  the  bone;  they  take  in  roomers, 
disguised  as  visiting  relatives.  Life  for 
these  classes  has  become  a  mere  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

Go  to  a  cabaret  of  the  more  respect- 
able sort  where  such  people  congregate. 
Abject  despondence  can  be  read  in  all 
their  faces.  Half-forgotten  habit  makes 
them  laugh,  applaud,  drink  to  each 
other's  health,  but  the  smiles  are  only 
with  the  lips,  not  the  eyes.  The  old  con- 
vivial spirit  is  no  more. 

Then  too  there  is  another  factor  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  tourist. 
Present  conditions  cannot  last.  The  re- 
cent railway  strike  tied  up  every  car- 
wheel  in  Germany.  Berlin  was  without 
lights;  the  stock  of  candles  was  soon 
exhausted.  A  general  strike  was  looked 
for  any  hour.  It  passed  off.  But  to- 
morrow, next  week,  possibly  not  before 
a  year,  the  eruption  will  surely  burst 


forth.  Foreign  and  native  observers  are 
agreed  that  another  upheaval  is  sure  to 
come.  The  masses  are  too  desperate  in 
their  despondency  to  care  whether  it 
comes  from  the  Left  or  the  Right. 

When  it  comes,  woe  to  aliens,  espe- 
cially Americans!  Behind  the  mask  of 
their  smiling  greetings  they  hate  us 
more  than  all  the  rest.  They  do  not 
hate  us  for  our  part  in  their  defeat,  but 
it  is  hatred  born  of  envy,  because  we 
are  young,  vigorous,  thriving,  while 
they  are  senile,  debilitated,  and  spent. 
Whatever  little  ability  to  think  in  politi- 
cal terms  the  Germans  ever  possessed 
has  been  perverted  into  hatred  and  envy 
of  every  foreigner,  Americans  above  all. 

When  the  storm  breaks  loose,  as  it 
surely  will,  when  the  rat-faced  hordes 
pour  down  from  the  northern  faubourgs 
to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the  fat  and 
prosperous  profiteers  of  the  West  End, 
I  would  want  no  friend  of  mine  to  be  in 
Germany.  Every  American  is  my  friend 
as  I  sit  writing  here  amid  the  snow-clad 
Harz  Mountains.  Stay  at  home,  friend! 
There  are  southern  California,  the  Yo- 
semite,  Yellowstone,  and  GlaciSr  Parks, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Maine  coast,  and  a  myriad  of  nature's 
marvels  lying  in  between.  Old  Europe 
is  ill  extremis  now.  You  will  not  find 
the  pleasures  you  have  known  in  other 
and  happier  years. 


GETTING  LOST  IN  THE  WOODS 


BEING  lost  in  the  woods  is  one  of 
the  most  terrifying  experiences 
which  can  come  to  a  person. 
Sometimes  it  proves  fatal.  A  certain 
number  of  tragedies  of  this  sort  occur 
every  summer.  Yet  to  lose  one's  bear- 
ings in  the  woods  is  in  itself  very  sel- 
dom a  serious  matter.  Almost  every  one 
gets  lost  sooner  or  later,  at  least  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  losing  one's  head  as 
well  as  bearings  which  proves  fatal. 

Why  do  people  get  lost?  There  are 
many  reasons.  Among  these  are  going 
without  a  compass  and  walking  in  cir- 
cles, panicky  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of 
a  compass  even  when  one  is  carried, 
total  lack  of  sense  of  direction,  scant 
powers  of  observation,  neglect  in  carry- 
ing maps,  and  the  vague  wanderings  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  average  backwoodsman  seldom 
uses  a  compass  at  all.  And  woodsmen, 
as  well  as  city  folk,  get  lost  in  the 
wilderness.  When  a  woodsman  gets  lost, 
is  usually  because  he  has  placed  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  instinctive  sense  of 
direction  to  the  elimination  nf  all  other 
safeguards.  All  his  life  he  has  thought 
exclusively  in  terms  of  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  It  is  said  of  him  tliat  he  feels- 
the  north.  Certain  it  is  that  his  sense 
of  direction  is  developed  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  this  is  an  extremely 
valuable  quality  for  any  one  to  possess. 
But  it  is  not  infallible. 
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The  average  city-bred  person  has  a 
poorly  developed  sense  of  direction.  He 
seldom  thinks  in  terms  of  points  of  the 
compass.  He  talks  about  walking  "up 
street"  or  "down  street,"  rarely  about 
going  east  or  west.  And  when  he  goes 
to  the  woods  he  is  no  match  in  sense  of 
direction  for  the  man  who  feels  the 
north.  Let  him  realize  his  handicap  and 
make  use  of  less  fallible  tools. 

Maps  are  enlightening  tools.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  maps.  One  kind  is  a 
representation  on  paper  of  a  given  sec- 
tion of  territory.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive of  these  are  the  Government  topo- 
graphical maps.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  depicted  in  miniature  upon 
paper,  but  the  scale  is  so  relatively  large 
that  great  detail  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  is  clearly  shown. 

The  other  kind  of  map,  althougii  not 
so  comprehensive,  is  fully  as  valuable 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  con- 
junction with  a  p*per  map.  This  con- 
sists of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
markings  of  a  section  which  one  sees 
with  one's  ov.-n  eyes  and  then  stores 
away  at  tlie  back  of  tlie  head  for  future 
reference.  A  clear-cut  mental  map  of 
this  sort  is  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards against  getting  lost.  There  are 
always  certain  landmarks  which  make 
an  indelible  impression.  A  sharp  gray 
cliff  here,  a  lone  towering  pine  there, 
and  the  relati\e  position  of  each  from 


the  spot  where  one  may  be  camped 
should  be  carefully  noted  and  remem- 
bered. 

In  the  same  way,  one  should  acquire  a 
mental  image  of  various  trails,  note  the 
prevailing  direction  which  these  take  in 
relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
consult  the  paper  map  and  find  out  the 
ultimate  destination  of  a  certain  trail 
which  vanished  from  your  vision,  be- 
yond the  horizon.  Make  mental  note  of 
the  direction  in  which  certain  streams 
flow  and  consult  your  paper  map  to  finu 
what  they  flow  into;  memorize  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  certain  ponds,  lakes, 
and  ridges.  The  more  keenly  you  de- 
velop your  powers  of  obserxation  and 
individualize  your  landmarks  so  that 
these  are  always  readily  recognizable, 
the  smaller  the  chances  are  of  getting 
lost. 

No  one  should  enter  the  woods  with- 
out a  compass.  This  valuable  little  in- 
strument may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  either  paper  map  or  mental  map 
or  both  together.  Oftentimes  it  is  the 
only  guide  which  can  make  you  toe  the 
mark  and  walk  straight. 

Human  legs  when  left  solely  to  their 
own  wanderings  liave  a  profound  dis- 
taste for  walking  in  a  straight  line. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  why  people  get  lost  in  the  woods. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  walk  in 
a  continuous  series  of  arcs,  and  fre- 
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quently  one  discovers,  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  chagrin,  that,  instead  of  walk- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to  his  destination, 
he  has  described  a  large  circle  and  is 
lack  at  the  starting-point.  This  oddity 
of  forest  travel  is  one  which  must  be 
constantly  guarded  against.  The  com- 
pass performs  the  valuable  service  of 
keeping  you  in  a  straight  line. 

The  almost  universal  human  tendency 
to  walk  in  circles  when  in  the  woods 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion 
around  many  camp-fires  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  phenomenon.  One  theory  some- 
times advanced  has  it  that  one  leg  is 
always  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  other 
and  that  the  short  leg  pulls  one  aside  in 
that  direction.  This  theory  I  consider 
quite  absurd. 

It  is  more  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
phenomenon  is  due  to  a  combination  of 
forest  obstacles  and  human  habit.  With 
the  absence  of  a  well-trodden  trail  under- 
foot, one  is  constantly  walking  around 
stumps,  trees,  rocks,  and  similar  ob- 
stacles. Of  course  if  one  turned  aside 
first  to  the  right,  the  next  time  to  the 
left,  and  continued  to  alternate  evenly, 
matters  would  average  up  so  that  the 
result  would  be  a  fairly  straight  line. 
But  if  the  first  time  one  turns  aside  to 
the  right,  the  human  tendency  is  to 
turn  in  that  direction  the  second  time. 


Habit  being  as  it  is,  the  body  gradually 
swerves  in  a  predominating  direction 
and  presently  numerous  arcs  have  be- 
come a  circle. 

A  highly  developed  sense  of  direction, 
the  capacity  for  visualizing  and  memo- 
rizing familiar  landmarks,  a  paper  map, 
and  a  compass,  are  each  individually  a 
valuable  element  in  finding  one's  way 
through  the  wilderness.  When  all  four 
of  these  elements  are  made  use  of  to- 
gether, the  possibility  of  getting  lost  is 
minimized  to  that  proportionate  extent. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  possibil- 
ity can  seldom  be  reduced  to  the  point 
of  absolute  security.  The  human  ele- 
ment always  remains.  The  memory  may 
slip  a  cog,  the  mind  may  temporarily 
wander,  and  mind  and  feet  are  so  closely 
correlated  that  one  of  these  is  guided  by 
the  vagaries  of  the  other.  A  single  slip 
may  be  enough  to  lose  one.  A  moment 
of  inattention  or  carelessness  will  bring 
this  on. 

Any  one  who  starts  out  for  a  few 
hours'  stroll  through  strange  woods 
should  bear  in  mind  this  ever-present 
possibility.  In  addition  to  carrying  a 
compass  one  should  make  it  an  undeviat- 
ing  rule  never  to  be  without  a  supply  of 
matches,  and,  if  practicable,  one  should 
also  take  along  an  emergency  lunch.  If 
forced  to  curl  up  without  blankets  for 


the  night  under  a  tree,  it  is  comforting 
to  one's  body  and  spirits  to  have  a  fire 
to  keep  warm  by. 

That  which  happens  when  a  person  Is 
lost  is  that  a  gap  has  occurred  between 
known  surroundings,  a  thread  has 
snapped.  Your  mind  has  wandered 
momentarily  off  your  straight  line  and 
your  feet  have  followed  suit.  Perhaps 
you  suddenly  become  uneasily  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  horizon  has  been 
turned  around;  a  moment  before  the 
sun  was  at  your  back,  and  now  it  is  in 
front.  Such  a  discovery  invariably 
comes  to  one  as  a  shock,  but  as  a  rule 
a  familiar  landmark  is  presently  recog- 
nized; this  serves  as  a  means  of  bridging 
the  gap  and  no  harm  is  done.  On  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  been  lost  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  in  this  manner. 
Almost  every  one  who  goes  to  the  woods 
has.  But  even  getting  lost  in  familiar 
surroundings  may  have  serious  conse- 
quences unless  one  keeps  a  level  head. 

Within  any  lost  person  there  are  surg- 
ings  of  fear,  helpless  terror,  and  panic, 
which  are  never  so  very  far  below  the 
surface.  These  evil  spirits  are  con- 
stantly striving  for  mastery.  Their 
presence  first  asserts  itself  in  the  shock 
one  feels  upon  realizing  that  one  is  lost. 
There  are  some  people  who  break  down 
completely  under  the  force  of  that  first 


shock,  but  as  a  rule  a  person  pulls  him- 
seff  together  and  proceeds  to  bridge 
the  missing  gap.  So  long  as .  one  re- 
mains lost,  however,  the  evil  spell  of 
panic  is  smoldering  within  him,  and  the 
longer  one  is  lost  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  hold  it  back.  I  was  once 
lost  for  three  days  in  the  wilderness, 
and  during  my  bewildering  flounderings 
I  sensed  those  evil  spirits  which  were 
striving  for  mastery;  more  than  once  I 
felt  them  clutching  at  my  throat. 

The  reason  why  I  came  safely  through 
this  ordeal  was  that  I  knew  the  most 
important  of  all  rules  for  a  person  who 
is  lost  in  the  woods.  This  rule  is,  "Keep 
your  head  and  save  your  energy."  So  it 
was  that  whan  I  heard  the  uneasy  rum- 
blings within  I  forthwith  said  to  myself, 
"Keep  your  head,"  and  then  sat  down, 
rested,  and  reasoned  matters  out. 

The  psychology  of  getting  lost  in  the 
woods  should  offer  a  unique  field  of 
study  for  scientists.  I  know  of  one 
case  of  a  man  carrying  neither  food  nor 
blankets  who  was  lost  in  the  wilderness 
for  a  month,  and  then  came  out  smiling. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  another 
man  who  went  for  a  day's  climb  with  a 
party  of  friends  in  the  mountains.  They 
were  following  an  unmistakable,  well- 
trodden  trail,  but  he  happened  to  lag  a 
few  yards  behind,  and  he  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  woods,  there  was  no  one 
in  sight.  Instead  of  calling  or  speeding 
his  steps  a  trifle  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  his  friends,  unreasoning  panic  took 
full  possession  of  him  and  he  ran  wildly, 
as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  off 
the  side  of  the  trail  and  through  tangled 
brush  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
By  merest  chance,  he  happened  to 
stumble  upon  a  road  at  the  bottom,  and 
this  brought  him  to  his  senses.  But  for 
this  fact  things  would  have  gone  badly 
for  him. 

From  a  purely  physical  standpoint, 
there  is  no  actual  danger  from  the 
woods.  Provided  one  carries  matches 
and  knows  a  few  edible  plants,  roots, 
and  similar  resources,  one  can  survive 
in  the  forest  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
real  danger  from  the  woods  is  spooks, 
the  terrible  mental  imaginings  which 
may  flog  a  person  into  rushing  wildly  in 
circles  or  every  direction  but  the  right 
one,  and  thence  to  total  exhaustion  and 
death. 

Yet  why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  even  an 
experienced  backwoodsman  who  can 
with  perfect  physical  ease  subsist  solely 
upon  what  the  forest  has  to  offer  feels 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  lurking  ter- 
ror upon  discovering  that  he  has  lost 
his  bearings?  He  knows  very  well  that 
in  due  course  of  events  he  will  find  his 
way  safely  back  to  his  cabin,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  keeps  liis  head  and 
does  not  allow  the  evil  spirit  of  panic 
to  master  him,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  evil  spirit  is  present  within  him  al- 
though safely  submerged. 

When  unreasoning,  helpless  terror 
takes  full  poss^ession-  of  a  lost  person, 
there  is  usually  little  hope  for  him  un- 
less he  manages  to  pull  himself  together 


or  outside  help  arrives.  I  recall  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  had  been  missing 
for  two  days  from  a  camp  in  Nova 
Scotia.  His  friends  organized  a  search- 
ing party,  and  in  time  came  upon  him, 
bleeding  from  head  to  foot,  hardly  a 
shred  of  clothing  left  on  his  body.  He 
was  wholly  out  of  his  head.  At  the 
sight  of  his  rescuers  he  gave  a  shrill 
scream  and  ran  away  from  them  as  fast 
as  his  wealc  legs  could  carry  him. 
Presently  he  was  surrounded,  and  when 
at  bay  fought  like  a  trapped  animal. 
For  several  days  thereafter  he  remained 
a  maniac,  and  then  gradually  became 
his  normal  self  again. 

As  another  instance  of  the  weird  kinks 
which  may  take  place  in  a  lost  person's 
head,  there  was  a  case  of  a  hunter  who 
shot  a  good-sized  bag  of  birds  and  then 
upon  starting  home  found  that  he  was 
lost.  He  lost  his  head,  and  three  days 
later  was  rescued  by  friend?.  During 
his  wanderings  he  had  gone  entirely 
without  food,  yet  when  rescued  he  still 
carried  the  bag  of  birds  which  he  had 
shot. 

Getting  lost  in  a  Canadian  wilderness 
where  there  may  be  no  habitation  for 
two  hundred  miles  in  a  given  straight 
line  is  of  course  always  a  more  serious 
matter  than  being  lost  in  a  locality  in 
which  a  straight  line  of  ten  miles  in  any 
direction  will  bring  you  to  a  house.  But 
in  either  case  failure  to  keep  a  level 
head,  inability  to  substitute  constructive 
for  destructive  thinking,  may  bring  the 
same  consequences.  It  is  an  ironic  fact 
that  many  of  the  tragedies  of  this  na- 
ture have  occurred  in  spots  which  were 
hardly  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  a 
settlement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  a  lost  person  to  go 
out  of  his  head.  But  I  do  wish  to  epi- 
phasize  the  fact  that  this  is  always  a 
possibility  and  sometimes  becomes  more 
than  a  possibility.  Just  as  cool  reason- 
ing serves  as  a  curb  upon  crazy,  unwise 
impulses  which  come  to  one  in  every-day 
life,  so  may  it  down  the  impulses  of 
panic  and  terror  which  assail  one  who  is 
lost  in  the  woods. 

The  first  impulse  of  a  lost  person  is 
action.  He  wants  to  run,  and  if  he  gives 
way  to  this  impulse,  the  faster  he  runs, 
the  nearer  he  comes  to  exhaustion  and 
the  greater  his  terror  and  bewilderment 
bec.ome.  Very  likely  he  runs  in  circles, 
but  his  wits  have  now  become  so  thor- 
oughly dulled  that  he  does  not  recognize 
familiar  ground.  He  is  blind  to  all  land- 
marks. 

There  is  only  one  safe  road  of  action 
for  a  person  who  suddenly  discovers  that 
he  is  lost.  This  is  to  stop  in  one's 
tracks,  sit  down,  quietly  compose  one's 
thoughts,  and  think.  Review  to  your- 
self the  general  direction  v/liich  you 
have  taken  from  your  starting-point,  the 
various  familiar  markings  or  landmarks 
along  the  way,  and  figure  out  the  ap- 
proximate time  which  has  elapsed  since 
leaving  the  last  of  these.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  a  few  moments  of  quiet 
reasoning  will  show  you  that  you  are 
not  half  as  badly  lost  as  you  thought 


you  were.  Retracing  your  steps  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  wliich  seems 
most  logical,  you  may  come  to  a  familiar 
spot  which  wholly  bridges  the  temporary 
gap. 

In  any  case,  figure  out  the  most  log- 
ical line  of  action,  and  if  this  subse- 
quently fails  you,  sit  down  and  quietly 
work  out  another.  Climb  a  high  tree  or 
a  ridge  and  scan  the  section  for  familiar 
landmarks.  If  you  have  acquired  a 
workable  mental  map  of  the  locality, 
this  will  now  come  in  very  handy.  You 
may  spot  in  the  distance  a  river,  and 
there  comes  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
in  following  down  almost  any  fair-sized 
stream  one  will  eventually  come  to  a 
settlement. 

Possibly  you  have  lost  your  bearings 
by  stepping  off  a  trail  for  a  few  moments 
in  order  to  go  in  for  a  little  temporary 
exploration  at  one  side.  After  turning 
back  toward  the  familiar  trail  it  may 
slowly  dawn  upon  you  that  you  are  an 
uncommonly  long  time  in  reaching  it, 
and  you  suddenly  realize  that  you  are 
lost.  Sit  down  and  reason  the  thing 
out.  In  both  leaving  and  returning  to 
the  trail  your  direction  has  been  right, 
because  the  compass  has  said  so.  But 
maybe  the  compass  lies.  This  is  very 
unlikely,  and  common  sense  comes  to 
the  rescue  and  lays  low  that  particular 
hope  of  the  demon  panic. 

You  scrape  your  wits  for  a  possible 
solution  to  the  problem.  Then  it  occurs 
to  you  that  a  trail  viewed  lengthwise 
looks  very  different  from  a  trial  viewed 
broadside.  In  fact,  when  approaching  a 
trail  from  the  side  one  may  almost  set 
foot  on  it  and  not  see  it  at  all.  So  per- 
haps you  have  crossed  the  trail  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  You  turn  back 
and  try  out  this  possibility.  And  the 
chances  are  that  you  presently  set  foot 
safely  on  the  familiar  trail. 

It  is  usually  foolhardy  when  lost  to 
make  any  attempts  to  travel  at  night. 
There  is  no  great  hardship  about  sleep- 
ing in  the  woods  overnight.  Provided 
the  mind  is  functioning  properly,  this 
can  be  a  wholly  delightful  experience.  If 
a  person  sees  no  immediate  chance  of 
reaching  known  surroundings  and  dark- 
ness is  approaching,  he  should  pick  out 
a  comfortable  spot  for  a  bed,  gather  pine 
boughs,  keep  a  fire  going  if  this  is 
necessary,  and  wait  for  morning.  Then, 
refreshed,  he  can  tackle  his  problems 
with  new  zest. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  the  horizon  will 
probably  look  a  lot  different  to  him  from 
what  it  did  the  day  before,  and,  guided 
by  his  compass,  he  is  presently  making 
a  bee  line  for  a  recognized  landmark. 
If  he  has  been  foolish  enough  not  to 
bring  a  compass,  a  fairly  effective  pre- 
vention against  walking  in  circles  will 
be  found  in  concentrating  upon  three 
trees  ahead  which  are  in  direct  line, 
walking  up  to  these,  and  then  selecting 
three  more,  and  so  on  as  one  proceeds. 
But,  most  important  of  all,  if  at  any 
time  one  feels  rumbling  within  him  the 
little  blue  devils  of  terror,  he  should  im- 
mediately stop  in  his  tracks,  rest,  and 
think  about  something  different. 
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Na\T  Official  Thotograph 

TRANSOCEANIC  RADIO  STATION  AT  VLAl  aVOSTOK,  SEIZED 

BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  IN  APRIL,  lf)lS 
The  unfinished  station  was  completed  and  equipped  throughout  by 
the  Navy  Radio  Section,  and  Navy  operators  were  in  charge  of  all 
the  station's  activities 


Navy  Official  Photograph 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RADIO  STATION,  CHOLLAS  HEIGHTS, 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
This  is  a  typical  high-power  radio  station  and  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  naval  communications 


RADIO  AND  THE  NAVIGATOR 

BY  LIEUTENANT  CLIFFORD  ALBION  TINKER 


SHADES  of  Father  Neptune! 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
our  superannuated  navigators? 
Radio  is  putting  them  out  of  business. 
For  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
navigator  who  boards  his  ship  carefully 
carrying  a  mahogany-incased  sextant 
and  with  a  "Bowditch"  tucked  under  his 
arm  will  be  as  out  of  date  and  as  comi- 
cal as  the  old  straw-chewing  rube  of 
the  vaudeville  stage,  ambling  along  the 
canyons  of  New  York,  carrying  his  an- 
cient carpetbag  and  green  umbrella. 

No  more  tricky  "sun  shooting;"  no 
more  fog  "worries;"  no  more  trailing 
the  log;  no  more  heaving  the  lead;  no 
more  shouting  "By  the  mark  TEN!"  and 
no  more  logarithmic  "busts" — "King  Ra- 
dio" has  put  the  "see"  in  sea. 

The  gentlemanly  navigator  of  to- 
morrow is  a  radio  engineer.  He  sits  at 
a  mahogany  table  in  a  comfortable  office 
on  his  modern  ship,  smoking  fat  cigars, 
pressing  neat  pearl-topped  buttons,  and 
letting  "King  Radio"  do  the  rest.  One 
button  tells  the  depth  of  water  under  the 
keel;  another,  the  distance  and  direc- 
tion to  the  nearest  ship,  and  of  all  ships 
within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles;  a 
series  of  buttons  reveals  the  nearest 
land,  the  distance  to  it,  the  course  to 
reach  it,  and  fixes  the  ship's  position  on 
the  surface  of  old  ocean.  All  these 
fancy  navigational  "stunts"  are  easily 
explained — the  apparatus  which  does 
the  business  is  now  in  daily  use,  and  is 
functioning  accurately. 

All  of  these  developments  are  epoch- 
making  in  their  application  to  ocean 
commerce,  and  they  are  the  result  of 
research  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Navy  in  finding  the  answers  to  tactical 
maneuvers  and  the  safe  navigation  of 
the  taxpayers'  battleships  and  special 
naval  craft.  But,  as  wonderful  as  these 
accomplishments  all  seem  to  be,  they  are 
entirely  over.shadowed  by  the  new  naval 
development  whereby  one  ship  may  be 
controlled  by  radio  waves  from  another. 


The  controlled  ship  is  sent  hither  and 
yon  at  the  will  of  the  sender  without 
a  single  soul  being  on  board  the  ship 
thus  controlled.  This  may  not  be  the 
last  word  in  the  tactical  use  of  radio 
equipment  in  a  fleet.  If  it  is  not,  the 
next  word  will  be  a  marvel  indeed. 

This  business  of  controlling  ships  by 
radio  is  stealing  the  thunder  from  the 
Greek  Jules  Verne  who  wrote  the  story 
of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  although 
that  ancient  yarn  certainly  came  very 
close  to  the  actual  facts  concerning  the 
performance  of  present-day  radio  ap- 
paratus and  equipment.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  those  who  built  Jason's 
ship,  the  Argo,  used  a  branch  of  the 
Talking  Oak  of  Dodona  for  the  carved 
figurehead  of  the  vessel,  and  from  time 
to  time,  when  overwhelming  dangers 
menaced  the  craft  and  crew,  the  figure- 
head, which  retained  its  power  of  speech, 
gave  warning  and  directions  to  the 
leader,  Jason,  and  his  heroic  mates. 
Other  remarkable  divine  attributes  are 
imputed  to  Jason  and  the  forty-nine 
Argonauts  who  followed  the  hero  in  his 
quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  whole  crew  were  the  leading 
heroes  of  Greece:  Hercules,  the  strong 
man  of  his  day;  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
brave  twins;  Lynceus,  who  could  see 
with  his  sharp  eyes  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  or  note  the  coming  storm  days  be- 
fore its  arrival;  Orpheus,  the  harper, 
whose  sweet  notes  melted  rocks  and 
stilled  the  wildest  waves;  beautiful 
Atalanta,  who  stepped  so  lightly  that 
she  could  walk  from  wave  to  wave;  the 
two  sons  of  the  North  Wind,  who  came 
in  mighty  handy  on  calm  days;  while 
the  helmsman  was  none  other  than 
Tiphys,  the  star  gazer,  who  knew  all 
about  the  points  of  the  compass.  With 
this  crew  is  it  any  wonder  that  Jason 
brought  back  the  Fleece?  The  Argo- 
nauts feared  nothing,  because  some  one 
in  the  crew  \yas  able  to  see  the  dangers 
in  advance;  another  by  breathing  lustily 


could  dispel  clouds;  the  wonderful  Argo 
was  a  charmed  ship  herself;  and  should 
the  crew  lose  their  bearings  in  spite  of 
Tiphys,  the  helmsman,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  Jason,  for  the  Talking  Figure- 
head at  once  set  him  right. 

This  fairy  story  is  not  so  much  of  a 
wonder,  after  all;  for  the  Argonauts, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  them  were 
deities,  have  been  put  in  the  shade  by 
the  performances  of  radio  apparatus  in 
the  hands  of  mere  boys. 

The  noise  of  a  ship's  propellers  con- 
ducted by  the  excellent  medium,  water, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  then  re- 
flected back  as  an  "echo"  is  read  by  the 
intervening  angle  through  ihe  hydro- 
phone or  radio  sounding  device,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  under  the  ship's  keel 
obtained.  The  same  listening  device  ■ 
also  picks  up  radio  waves  emanating 
from  submarine  cables  and  follows  them 
into  port,  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
of  night  or  storm.  This  listening  device 
also  notes  the  range  and  proximity  of 
sounding  submarine  signals,  of  the  tell- 
tale propellers  of  other  ships,  of  the 
booming  seas  against  the  treacherous 
iceberg,  and  picks  her  own  course  safely 
among  the  ocean's  dangers  for  the  ship 
thus  equipped. 

With  the  radio  telephone  the  skipper 
can  talk  with  his  neighboring  ship- 
masters; give  and  take  the  latest  mari- 
time gossip;  compare  weather  reports; 
correct  locations;  and,  further,  he  may 
also  telephone  several  days  ahead  to  the 
port  of  entry,  making  arrangements  for 
passenger  and  cargo  transfer  and  re- 
quest needed  supplies,  all  of  which  re- 
duces port  congestion  and  saves  time, 
adding  meanwhile  to  the  dividends  to  be 
earned.  These  all-important  perform- 
ances of  radio  mechanisms  are  not  of 
the  future;  they  are  being  used  daily, 
and  with  increasing  accuracy,  and  while 
many  of  the  activities  are  war-time  de- 
velopments, used  for  combating  or  dodg- 
ing the  enemy,  they  are  no  less  impor- 
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The  ship  is  here  shown  steaming  along  without  a  soul  on  board,  all  her  movements  being 
directed  from  the  battleship  Ohio,  twelve  miles  a\va\- 


tant  for  peace-time  employment.  This 
is  true  in  the  case  of  the  radio  direction 
finder  or  radio  compass.  By  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  there  can  be  instantane- 
ously located  the  position  from  which  a 
wireless  message  is  sent. 

As  a  means  of  defense  against  the 
German  undersea  boats  operating  along 
our  coast,  the  first  Navy  radio  compass 
station  was  built  near  the  Cape  May 
Naval  Air  Station  and  put  in  commis- 
sion on  September  1,  1918.  The  enemy 
submarines,  by  working  in  pairs  and 
using  their  radio  for  obtaining  bearings, 
could  run  down  their  prey  with  ease. 
Their  calls  furnished  the  only  means  of 
detecting  their  whereabouts,  and  it  was 
determined  to  beat  them  at  their  own 
game;  hence  the  radio  compass  system. 
The  use  of  the  radio  compass  is  now 
general,  and  enables  ships  to  continue 
under  speed  during  fogs  and  storms  and 
conducts  them  safely  to  port  without 
delay,  reducing  demurrage  charges,  and 
thus  saving  millions  of  dollars  to  ship- 
ping. The  radio  compass  system  along 
our  coasts  is  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  Navy  free  to  all  nations. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  not  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize 
that  the  marvels  enumerated  m  the  story 
of  the  Argonauts  have  been  exceeded  by 
radio  devices,  and  that  a  new  chapter 
has  been  written  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Seven  Seas. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  marvel  in  this 
age  of  electrical  marvels  Is  the  radio 
control  of  ships.  Thanks  to  the  brilliant 
inventive  mind  of  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Jr.,  and  the  research  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  of  our  Navy  in  co-operation 
with  the  great  electrical  manufacturing 
companies  of  the  country,  this  far-reacli- 
ing  advance  in  maritime  practice  has 
been  brought  to  perfection. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  Great  War  Mr. 


Hammond  sent  out  a  small  boat  from 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  and  operated 
it,  without  any  one  on  board,  for  long 
distances  through  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  control  apparatus  being  located  on 
shore.  From  this  first  successful  experi- 
ment came  the  spectacular  operation  of 
the  radio-controlled  battleship  Iowa. 
The  old  Iowa,  under  the  control  of  a  dis- 
tant ship  and  without  a  soul  on  board, 
has  been  maneuvered  for  hours  out  of 
sight  below  the  horizon  and  then  brought 
back  to  the  starting-point.  She  is  the 
forerunner  of  huge  fleets  of  radio-con- 
trolled naval  vessels  and,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, commercial  ships,  which  will  be  di- 
rected in  battle  or  in  peaceful  pursuits 
to  great  military  and  economic  advan- 
tage. 

In  describing  the  apparatus  and  radio 
operation  of  the  Iowa  it  is  obvious  that 
some  details  must  be  neglected  for  mil- 
itary reasons,  because  radio  control  as 
mastered  by  our  Navy  places  us  at  a 
great  advantage  over  all  other  na\ies, 
and  military  secrets  must  be  kept.  In 
order  to  use  the  Iowa  under  radio  con- 
trol it  was  necessary  to  fit  her  out 
with  special  apparatus.  Some  extensive 
changes  were  made  in  her  power  plant 
to  enable  the  propelling  machinery  to  be 
capable  of  running  for  a  considerable 
time  without  attention.  The  boilers  were 
changed  to  burn  fuel  oil  instead  of  coal, 
and  automatic  devices  for  feeding  the 
fuel  to  the  burners  and  supplying  water 
to  the  boilers  were  provided. 

The  apparatus  for  controlling  the  ship 
consists  of  a  standard  radio  transmitter 
on  board  the  controlling  ship,  a  receiv- 
ing aerial  on  the  Iowa  with  special  radio 
receivers,  amplifiers,  relays,  and  special 
apparatus  for  converting  the  radio  sig- 
nals into  such  form  that  they  can  op- 
erate the  electrical  devices  controlling 
the  steering  gear  and  the  throttles  of  the 


main  engines.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
sending  out  the  radio  signals  from  the 
control  ship  has  absolute  control  of  the 
starting  of  the  Iowa,  steering  her  in  any 
direction  and  stopping  her  when  desired. 

The  various  operations  which  take 
place  are  as  follows:  When  everything 
is  ready  on  board  the  Iowa,  the  main 
engine  is  started  up  and  left  running 
very  slowly.  The  ship  is  then  aban- 
doned, and  the  officer  aboard  the  con- 
trolling ship  takes  complete  control 
of  the  Iowa.  The  radio  signals  are 
sent  out  from  the  controlling  ship,  inter- 
cepted by  the  aerial  on  the  Iowa,  and 
received  by  the  radio  receiver  located 
well  below  the  decks.  These  signals  are 
then  amplified  by  means  of  special 
vacuum-tube  amplifiers  and  are  made  to 
operate  a  very  sensitive  relay,  or  switch, 
which  in  turn  operates  a  larger  rela\ . 
This  large  relay  closes  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit which  operates  an  electrically  con- 
trolled pneumatic  valve,  and  when  this 
valve  opens  it  admits  compressed  air  to 
the  throttle  control  of  the  main  engines, 
which  causes  the  throttle  to  open  and 
bring  the  ship  up  to  the  desired  speed. 
This  large  relay  also  operates  a  device 
called  a  commutator,  which  is  a  special 
switch  having  control  of  the  steering 
mechanism. 

The  steering  gear  consists  of  a  stand- 
ard steam-engine-driven  rudder  gear,  the 
throttle  valve  of  the  engine  being  geared 
to  a  small  electric  motor.  The  commu- 
tator is  connected  to  the  control  panel  of 
this  motor,  and  is  thus  able  to  operate  a 
larger  electric  motor,  which  in  turn 
causes  the  steam-engine  to  drive  the 
rudder  to  either  starboard  or  port  as 
desired. 

A  very  novel  feature  of  this  installa- 
tion is  the  automatic  steering  of  t" 
ship,  which  is  made  possible  with  t 
aid  of  a  gyro-compass.    The  compass 
electrically   connected    to    the  contr 
panel  of  the  electric  motor  on  the  ste 
ing  gear,  so  that  the  ship  can  be  ma 
to  hold  any  course;  the  gyro-compass  i 
mediately  operates  the  steering  gear 
return  the  ship  to  her  course,  thus  c 
reeling  any  deviation.    The  officer  se 
ing  the  control  signals  can  steer  t 
Iowa  to  either  starboard  or  port  or  m 
put  the  gyro-compass  in  control  and  ho 
a  steady  course. 

The  commutator  might  be  consider 
the  mechanical  brains  of  the  Iowa; 
receives  the  radio  signals  and  interpr 
them,  passing  them  on  directly  to  t 
electric  motor  controlling  the  steering 
engine  if  the  order  is  either  starboard 
or  port,  or  giving  the  gyrocompass  con- 
trol if  that  is  the  order. 

Tf  the  officer  in  control  desires  to  stop 
the  Iowa,  he  sends  a  long  siignal  of  about 
ten  seconds'  duration.  This  operates  a 
special  relay,  which  opens  the  circuit  on 
an  electrically  controlled  pneuniatii- 
valve,  shutting  off  the  various  fuel-oil 
and  feed-water  pumps,  thus  shutting 
down  the  power  plant  and  stopping  the 
ship. 

A  special  safety  device  is  provided  in 
the  form  of  a  time  clock,  which  auto- 
matically shuts  down  everything  in  case 
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the  radio  receiving  apparatus  becomes 
inoperative,  or  in  case  no  control  signals 
are  received  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 

While  the  description  of  this  apparatus 
may  seem  somewhat  complicated,  in 
reality  the  apparatus  itself  is  no  more 
complicated  than  the  central  electrical 
controlling  apparatus  for  the  huge  gate 
locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  certainly 
no  more  complicated  than  the  wonder- 
ful machines  which  take  great  rolls  of 
paper  and  print,  cut,  and  fold  several 
editions  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
each  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  of- 
ficer on  a  controlling  ship  merely  sends 
out  ordinary  radio  waves,  which  are 
received  on  the  Iowa  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  radio  waves  from  a  radio  tele- 
graph, and  they  in  turn  operate  special 
machinery  on  that  ship,  causing  her  to 
maneuver  as  if  in  charge  of  a  crew. 

The  ship  may  be  sent  out  and  con- 
trolled day  and  night  as  long  as  her  fuel 
lasts,  and  may  never  be  in  sight  of  the 
control  ship  during  all  that  time,  yet  her 
course  can  be  plotted  by  the  usual  meth- 
ods and  her  exact  position  determined 
any  instant  and  as  often  as  desired. 

Think  what  this  radio-control  scheme 
means  in  the  reduction  of  naval  person- 
nel when  desperate  and  hazardous  proj- 
ects are  a  necessity,  and  how  it  will 
minimize  the  casualties  of  an  engage- 
ment. This  last  feature  will  pay  for  all 
the  equipment  our  factories  can  produce 
from  now  till  doomsday,  for,  after  all,  it 
is  the  men  who  make  a  navy:  the  ships 
are  their  tools,  and,  be  the  tools  ever  so 
marvelous,  without  trained  men  to 
handle  them  they  are  impotent  as  fight- 
ing machines,  and,  in  fact,  so  much  junk. 

This  great  field  of  radio  propelling 
and  movement  control  is  nov.-  engaging 
the  best  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  scientists.  In  our 
own  Navy  the  future  employment  of 
radio  control  will  embrace  the  operation 
of  torpedoes,  both  water  and  aerial ;  ship 
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and  fleet  movements;  gun  fire;  airplane 
and  seaplane  flights;  mine  explosions; 
enemy-ship  dispersion  by  interference; 
nullifying  enemy  radio-control  opera- 
tion by  excessive  wave-length  discharges 
up  and  down  the  scale;  and  barrage  op- 
erations involving  the  use  of  fire  rafts, 
dynamite  ships,  mine-sweeping  craft, 
and  whole  shoals  of  torpedoes.  Some  of 
these  developments  have  been  practi- 
cally completed,  others  are  under  way, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
next  five  years  will  see  them  all  success- 
fully in  operation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  use  of 
radio  control  will  be  in  connection  with 
aircraft  development.  Airplanes  have 
already  been  so  controlled.  Fokker,  the 
nimble-rninded  Dutch  inventor  employed 
by  Germany   during  the  World  War, 
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brought  out  a  plane  which  responded  to 
radio  control  and  could  be  maneuvered 
up  to  distances  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
control  apparatus.  He  would  have  sent 
such  planes  in  formidable  numbers  over 
Trance  loaded  with  radio-releasing  bombs 
had  the  armistice  not  stopped  him. 

Huge  rigid  airships,  serving  as  mother 
ships  for  airplanes  and  flying-boats,  will 
be  able  to  use  radio  control  to  immense 
advantage.  Being  long-distance  craft, 
the  rigid  will  carry  its  complement  of 
planes  to  distant  scenes  of  action,  release 
them,  and,  by  radio  control,  carry  out 
search  and  protective  scouting  herself 
while  bombing  and  torpedoing  with  her 
planes. 

All  classes  of  aircraft  will  be  utilized 
for  the  radio  control  of  barrages  of  tor- 
pedoes against  enemy  fleets.  This  in 
itself  is  not  only  a  terrible  weapon,  but 
it  will  make  for  economy  of  operation 
and  conserve  the  lives  of  trained  avia- 
tors, and  the  training  of  this  class  of 
fighter  is  a  long  process  and  requires  ex- 
ceptionally high-grade  personnel.  It  will 
also  reduce  the  number  of  destroyers 
and  submarines  which  would  be  neces- 
sary under  the  old  methods  of  attack, 
•eleasing  such  vessels  for  defensive  fight- 
ing along  our  extended  coast-lines  and 
for  other  operations  with  the  fleet. 

These  statements  are  not  idle  dreams, 
by  any  manner  of  means,  but  are  indica- 
tive of  the  problems  now  being  worked 
out  by  our  navy  engineers  and  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  co-operating 
with  them.  Our  primary  endeavors  along 
these  lines  have  been  successful,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
new  projects  outlined  will  not  be  brought 
to  the  same  successful  conclusion.  Those 
in  charge  of  our  present  naval  develop- 
ment, and  who  are  planning  and  work-' 
ing  for  the  future,  may  be  trusted  to 
exceed  our  expectations  even,  for  no 
country  on  earth  commands  better  brains 
than  ours,  and  as  for  loyalty,  we  have  it 
in  the  highest  measure. 


CHARACTER  TYPES  OF  CHILDREN 

A  NEW  ANALYSIS 


MANY  years  ago,  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  thousand,  a  clever  Greek 
with  a  sense  of  humor  wrote  a 
perfectly  preposterous  plan  for  analyz- 
ing character  from  appearances.  Some 
attribute  the  paper  to  Aristotle,'  but  one 
cannot  imagine  that  serious  philosopher 
using  such  broad  humor  to  poke  fun  at 
what  must  even  then  have  been  a  well- 
known  "system."  Two  of  the  mocking 
classifications  are  as  follows: 

"The  small-minded  have  small  limbs 
and  small,  delicate  lean  bodies,  small 
eyes  and  small  faces — just  like  a  Corin- 
thian." 

"Men  addicted  to  gaming  and  dancing 
have  short  arms,  like  weasels." 

And  the  theory  he  poked  fun  at  still 
has  its  followers  and  its  exponents, 
many  of  the  latter  doing  very  well,  hav- 
ing large  followings  and  believing  their 
theories  themselves.  So  we  hear  now 
and  then,  in  magazine  articles  and  in 
impressive  books,  that  if  we  do  but  no- 
tice the  shapes  of  foreheads,  noses, 
chins,  and  heads,  and  the  color  of  the 
hair,  and  the  texture  of  the  skin — why, 
all  we  have  then  to  do  is  to  add  up  the 
various  characteristics  those  things  in- 
dicate and  the  character  analysis  of 
that  individual  is  complete  and  unassail- 
able. 

After  all,  this  is  a  most  attractive 
kind  of  "system."  It  is  so  simple,  and 
the  reasons  seem  so  plausible,  and  such 
brilliant  examples  are  found  of  folk  who 
seem  to  show  the  requisite  characteris- 
tics to  match  their  physical  entities. 
Only  there  seems  to  be  a  flaw  some- 
where if  you  happen  to  think  of  the 
significance  of  the  theory  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  tell  character  from 
fixed  physical  characteristics. 

A  little  time  ago  an  exponent  of  this 
type  of  analysis  was  telling  a  group  of 
interested  folk  how  infallible  it  was — 
how  the  shapes  and  textures  and  sizes 
inevitably  proclaimed  the  character  of 
the  man.  One  hearer  then  described  the 
workings  of  a  certain  "rescue  mission," 
and  asked  the  lecturer  if  this  kind  of 
work  were  worth  while.  "Certainly," 
declared  the  lecturer,  and  then  described 
a  remarkable  case,  wherein  a  regular 
down-and-out  worthless  tramp  turned 
over  into  an  aggressive  and  successful 
man,  a  wholly  different  kind  of  man. 
Then  the  listener  had  that  lecturer. 

"Yes,"  said  the  listener,  "and  when 
that  man's  character  changed  his  profile 
changed  too,  didn't  it?"  There  was  a 
ghastly  silence  and  an  irrepressible 
laugh.  The  hit  was  palpable.  If  char- 
acter can  be  told  by  fixed  physical 
characteristics,  like  shapes  of  features, 
colors,  and  textures,  then  character  is 
itself  fixed,  and  cannot  change.  But  if 
character  can  change,  If  whole  charac- 
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teristics  by  training  and  environment 
can  be  made  to  change — as  we  all  know 
they  can — then  you  cannot  possibly  tell 
characteristics  or  character  by  means  of 
any  fixed  physical  qualities. 

Now  of  course  this  is  not  applying  to 
abnormal  humans  who  are  malformed, 
or  unformed,  in  any  way  that  goes 
with  mental  under-development  or  the 
like.  The  phenomenally  small  skull,  for 
instance,  generally  goes  with  a  poor  or 
worse  mental  development.  But  even 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  The 
writer  knows  one  very  brilliant  man 
with  a  skull  fully  three  inches  below  the 
average  in  circumference.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, an  abnormally  small  skull  of  this 
kind  would  be  significant.  But  we  are 
not  discussing  abnormal  folk.  We  are 
talking  about  every-day  responsible  hu- 
mans. Let  us  make  ourselves  sure  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  much  that 
is  reliable  about  the  individual's  charac- 
ter from  the  fixed  physical  characteris- 
tics— which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  recognizing  characteristics  from 
the  expression  of  the  face.  The  expres- 
sion can  change  immensely,  and  from 
this  you  can  tell  much,  because  it  re- 
flects the  individual  within  very  beauti- 
fully, though  not  invariably. 

Well,  if  you  cannot  diagnose  a  char- 
acter by  shapes  and  sizes  of  chins,  noses, 
foreheads,  and  so  on,  is  there  any  other 
way  of  attacking  this  important  prob- 
lem? For  it  is  important.  It  would 
mean  much  if  a  teacher  had  some  way 
of  telling  the  general  character  type  of 
a  child,  and  suited  the  training  and  care 
of  that  child  to  the  type. 

It  seems  that  there  is  one  element 
that  can  be  used  in  such  a  diagnosis — 
particularly  of  a  child.  And  this  is  "be- 
havior." We  all  know  that  different 
children  act  differently  under  the  same 
circumstances.  We  know  that  some  are 
quiet,  some  are  noisy,  some  are  apa- 
thetic, and  so  on.  Suppose  by  noticing 
how  a  child  behaves  a  teacher  or  par- 
ent could  make  fairly  sure  character- 
judgments.  Such  a  system  would  be  at 
least  reasonable,  for  one's  personality  is 
likely  to  betray  itself  by  the  way  it  acts 
under  various  circumstances.  And  this 
would  include  all  kinds  of  behavior, 
from  self-control  to  the  behavior  of  the 
mind  under  intelligence  tests. 

The  writer  for  some  years  observed 
numbers  of  children,  in  class-room,  on 
playground,  in  camp,  and  elsewhere,  in 
an  effort  to  see  if  there  were  certain 
kinds  of  general  behavior  under  which 
children  could  be  grouped.  This,  even- 
tually, seemed  very  possible. 

For  instance,  there  were  children  who 
were  quite  active,  both  in  class-room  and 
playground.  Their  attention  in  class 
was  alert  and  busiiipsslike;  on  the  play- 
ground they  were -similarly  active  and 


alert,  as  well  as  purposeful.  They 
seemed  to'have  a  good  control  over  their 
activity.  This  was  a  fine  type.  The 
boys  and  girls  standing  near  the  top  of 
the  class  were  almost  always  of  this 
type.  And,  come  to  think  of  it,  most 
successful  folk  of  our  acquaintance  seem 
to  be  of  this  type.  What  shall  we  call 
it?  Perhaps  the  "active-controlled"  will 
be  as  good  a  name  as  any.  Does  not 
this  at  once  bring  certain  people  to  your 
mind?  Or  certain  children?  Do  you 
not  recognize  it  as  a  very  definite  type 
of  character,  and  one  almost  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  "behavior"?  Let 
us  call  this  our  first  general  type,  then, 
the  one  with  the  active  mind  and  body 
well  controlled — in  other  words,  the  "ac- 
tive-controlled." 

There  was  another  large  group  of  chil- 
dren that  at  first  was  confused  with  the 
one  already  described.  These  children 
were  active  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
both  in  class-room  and  out  of  it.  But  after  ( 
a  while,  after  a  close  study  of  many  in- 
dividuals, a  difference  began  to  appear. 
They  were  active,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
good  control  over  their  activity.  They 
were  likely  to  start  many  things  without 
finishing.  They  were  not  steady.  Some 
were  full  of  good-natured  mischief,  play- 
ing pranks  both  where  pranks  were 
appropriate  and  distinctly  where  they 
were  not.  These  were  the  so-called 
"harum-scarum"  folk — heedless,  noisy, 
good-natured,  and  seemingly  unable  to 
concentrate  unless  their  interest  were 
aroused  to  a  very  unusual  degree.  And 
there  were  others  who  were  not  so  good- 
natured,  who  played  malicious  tricks, 
whose  class-room  disorders  did  not  come 
from  thoughtlessness,  but  purposefully. 
These,  then,  make  up  another  kind  of 
rctive  group — a  group  not  having  a  good 
control  of  their  activity.  Perhaps  we 
could  call  them  the  "active-uncontrolled." 

And,  finally,  there  was  another 
marked  group,  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
other  two,  but  conspicuous  enough  be- 
cause so  different.  These  children  did 
not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  any- 
thing. They  were  inclined  to  be  stolid, 
unemotional,  too  quiet,  vacant-minded, 
and,  in  brief,  apathetic.  Do  you  not  know 
individuals  of  this  very  type?  Just  as 
with  individuals  of  the  two  previously 
described  types,  once  you  think  of  the 
types  they  stand  out  clearly  enough. 

So  here  we  had  a  beginning — three 
rather  distinct  kinds  of  behavior,  with 
various  intermediate  stages,  of  course. 
No,  you  couldn't  tell  by  the  shape  of  a 
boy's  chin  or  of  a  girl's  nose  what  type 
he  or  she  belonged  to.  You  could  tell 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  be- 
haved under  various  circumstances. 
After  all,  it  seems  as  though  it  might 
be  a  rather  fair  method   for  judging 
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Composite  of  portraits  of  16  boys    Composite  of  portraits  of  16  "incor-  Composite  of  portraits  of  16  of  the    Composite  of  portraits  of  16  of  the 

of  low  -grade  mentality.   Note  slack-    rigibles."       Mostly     "active-uncon-  "brightest"  boys  in  a  large  gram-    brightest  boys  in  a  private  academy 

ncss   of    mouth   and    smallness    of    trolled"  and  of  poor  mentality.   The  mar  school  in  a  foreign  quarter  of    and  a  public  school  predominatingly 

heart,  as  compared  nitn  Nos.  3  and         head  is  larger  than  in  No.  I  an  Eastern  city  Anglo-Saxon.    Note,  with  2  and  3,  the 

4.     They  were  mostly   "apathetic"  broad  head  and  firmness  of  e.xpres- 

COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPHS  sion,  as  wcU  as  the  intelligent  look 

Expression  means  much.  But  fixed  physical  characteristics  aie  sometimes  unreliable.  For  instance. 
In  the  above  vre  have  the  characteristic  small  head  of  the  lo\v-grade  mentality  contrasted  with  the 
broad  forehead  and  larger  head  of  the  intelligent  type.  Yet  the  small  head  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  low  intelligence,  though  it  does  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is  thus  an  important  "indica- 
tion" that  must  be  added  to  others  for  a  fair  Judgment.  Such  a  matter  as  cranial  capacity, 
however,  is  a  different  matter,  for  instance,  than  a  profile  curve,  because  the  cranial  capacity 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  which  in  turn  bears  a  direct  relation  to  intelligence 


character — by  noticing  how  a  personality 
expresses  itself  through  action. 

Well,  this  is  but  a  step.  J^et  us  see  if 
we  cannot  go  further. 

The  "active-controlled"  make  up  what 
is  obviously  the  most  desirable  type. 
It  is  the  type  that  furnishes  leaders.  It 
supplies  those  who  do  the  work  of  the 
world,  the  physical  largely,  as  well  as 
the  mental.  Is  it  not  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  bring  into  this  group  as  many 
as  possible  from  the  other  two  groups? 
Let  us  study  the  two  less  desirable  groups 
a  few  minutes.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
the  "active-uncontrolled"  were  studied, 
physically  and  mentally.  And  perhaps 
almost  half  had  a  physical  irritation  of 
some  kind  that  was  driving  them  con- 
tinuously. Sometimes  it  was  bad  teeth, 
impacted  or  decayed.  Sometimes  the  un- 
speakable adenoid  was  doing  its  abomin- 
able work.  Sometimes  it  was  eye-strain — 
and  this  was  no  infrequent  cause  either — 
or  it  might  have  been  a  spinal  curvature 
or  fallen  arches.  It  took  quite  a  thorough 
examination,  sometimes,  to  find  where 
the  trouble  lay.  So  the  "active-uncon- 
trolled" could  be  subdivided  into  two 
groups — the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy. 
In  general,  too,  the  unhealthy  ones  were 
the  less  desirable  of  the  two.  Their  mis- 
chief was  more  likely  to  be  of  the  mali- 
cious kind.  They  were  the  more  pur- 
posely rebellious  and  disagreeable — 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at!  They 
had  a  mighty  good  cause  to  be  acting  as 
they  did — and  of  course  were  quite  un- 
aware of  the  cause. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  very  much 
worth  while  if  you  can  tell  when  a  boy 
or  a  girl  belongs  to  the  "active-uncon- 


trolled" group,  if  such  obser^  ation  only 
moves  you  to  have  the  child  given  a 
thorough  medical  examination,  to  see  if 
there  is  not  some  remediable  physical 
cause  behind  the  irritability  and  lack  of 
control. 

But  suppose  you  cannot  find  any 
physical  ill  or  defect.  Suppose  the  child 
seems  to  be  in  the  pink  of  health,  and 
yet  obviously  belongs  to  the  "uncon- 
trolled" group.  Well,  looking  up  quite 
a  number  of  this  kind,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  something  lacking  in  their 
environment  and  training.  Perhaps 
they  lived  in  poor  districts  and  were 
neglected  by  their  parents,  who  rarely 
saw  them  and  who  paid  no  attention  to 
their  characters,  letting  them  follow 
their  own  desires  and  impulses  without 
much  restraint.  Or  sometimes  they 
came  from  very  wealthy  homes,  where 
they  were  neglected  by  their  parents, 
who  rarely  saw  them  and  who  paid  no 
attention  to  their  characters,  letting 
them  follow  their  own  desires  and  im- 
pulses without  restraint!  In  fact,  about 
the  worst  types  the  writer  has  known 
have  come  from  families  of  this  latter 
sort— from  highly  "Social"  folk,  spelled 
with  a  capital  "S,"  who  were  far  too 
busy  with  the  inconsequential  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  character  develop- 
ment of  their  children,  and  who  let  this 
rather  important  matter,  when  it  was 
thought  of  at  all,  be  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  not  too  careful  ser- 
\ants  of  various  sorts. 

When  such  a  child  comes  from  a  home 
of  the  poorer  sort,  there  is  a  hope  that 
something  can  be  done,  for  these  folk 
generally  wish  to  do  the  best  for  their 


children  and  welcome  suggestion  and 
aid.  But  with  too  many  folk  of  social 
aspirations  one  cannot  arouse  the  least 
interest.  And  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  Tommy  has  become  badly  spoiled, 
that  he  has  gained  willfulness  instead  of 
will  power,  that  his  character  has  be- 
come weak  from  easy  indulgence,  that 
his  artificial  summer  life  in  hotels  and 
resorts,  and  equally  artificial  winter  life, 
with  its  preposterous  pseudo-adult  danc- 
ing affairs  and  so  on,  have  combined  to 
destroy  any  worth-while  characteristics 
he  may  have  inherited,  the  supercilious 
parents  are  likely  to  look  bored.  They 
may  even  remark  that,  after  all,  it 
didn't  make  a  lot  of  difference — for  it 
would  all  be  knocked  out  of  them  when 
they  got  to  St.  Somebody-or-other's, 
where  they  were  entered  when  they  were 
born!  There  are  few  things  that  actu- 
ally get  on  the  nerves  of  thoughtful 
teachers  as  does  the  careless  weakening 
of  the  possibilities  of  children  of  first- 
class  inherited  capacity,  and  our  schools 
are  full  of  them.  And  you  could  do 
wonders  with  those  children,  too,  if  by 
some  merciful  but  quick  means  you 
could  get  rid  of  the  parents. 

So  we  have  a  healthy  kind  of  "uncon- 
trolled" child,  whose  problem  concerns 
environment  and  training,  and  when  you 
can  gain  the  sympathetic  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  the  parents  wonders 
can  often  be  worked  with  children  of 
this  type.  For  the  "active"  quality  is 
a  fine  asset  if  it  is  directed  along  worth- 
while lines! 

And  here  is  the  summary  of  this  sec- 
ond group: 

The  "active-uncontrolled,"  who  may  be 
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healthy  or  unhealthy.  If  the  former, 
then  you  have  a  problem  in  environment 
and  training  to  solve,  and  if  the  latter 
you  have  the  medical  examination  and 
proper  care  to  provide  for.  And  when 
children  of  this  type  are  treated  as  they 
should  be,  very  frequently  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
change  gradually  into  the  "active-con- 
trolled" type,  to  their  and  to  society's 
great  advantage. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  general 
group — the  "apathetic."  Now  this  is  not 
by  any  means  the  first  time  that  observ- 
ers have  noticed  that  some  individuals 
are  "apathetic"  and  others  are  "active," 
and  the  like.  In  fact,  some,  like  Pauline 
Malapert,  in  "Les  Elements  Caractere," 
have  made  very  interesting  lists  of 
character  types,  such  as  "Les  o/patMques. 
les  affectifs.  les  vifellectvels,  les  tern- 
ji^ris,  les  volontnires,"  and  so  on,  with 
their  various  subdivisions.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  single  out  types 
of  behavior  very  obvious  to  an  observer 
and  to  study  their  significance  in  some 
practical  way,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
child  in  view. 

The  "apathetic"  do  not  need  long  de- 
scription. They  are  the  listless  or  the 
stolid  ones,  the  continuously  "lazy"  ones, 
those  who  seem  physically  and  mentally 
inert,  unemotional,  and  unexcitable,  and 
so  on.  They  present  different  character- 
istics, but  are  easily  distinguishable  as 
belonging  to  the  general  class  of  apa- 
thetics. 

Now  all  this  does  no  good  unless  we 
recognize  what  being  in  such  a  class  sig- 
nifies. Many  of  these  children  were 
studied,  with  a  result  not  unlike  that 
following  a  study  of  the  "uncontrolled." 
That  is,  some  were  healthy,  and  others 


were  unhealthy.  The  unhealthy  ones 
sometimes  had  some  digestive  trouble,  or 
perhaps  there  was  heart  or  circulatory 
defect  of  some  kind,  or  one  of  other  pos- 
sible causes.  And  in  most  cases  they  were 
of  a  remediable  variety.  This  brings  us  to 
the  same  procedure  found  desirable  for 
the  "uncontrolled"  child — a  medical  ex- 
amination first  of  all,  and  when  physical 
conditions  are  found  that  might  well  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  child's  lack  of  en- 
ergy, then  obviously  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  remove  them  as  rapidly  and  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a 
photograph  of  an  "apathetic"  type  of  boy 
found  to  have  bad  tonsils,  large  ade- 
noids, and  a  seriously  under-developed 
chest.  That  boy  was  not  getting  enough 
oxygen  to  enable  him  to  do  much  think- 
ing, let  alone  running  around  like  other 
boys.  The  examination  showing  these 
defects,  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  were 
removed'at  once.  He  was  given  special 
daily  exercises  to  improve  his  breathing 
capacity.  His  diet  was  carefully  super- 
vised and  he  was  encourag'^d  to  take 
more  and  more  interest  in  out-of-door 
play.  A  few  months  made  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  The  boy  went  into 
the  "active"  group,  with  a  wholly  differ- 
ent attitude  toward  life  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  much  firmer 
lines  of  expression  on  his  face.  For  a 
slackness  of  facial  muscle  seems  to  go 
with  the  weak  and  unintelligent  type, 
and  the  firm  lines  and  firm  lips  with  the 
stronger  and  more  intelligent  individual. 
So  much  for  the  "apathetic-unhealthy" 
kind  of  child. 

When  tlie  "apathetic"  child  was  found 
to  be  healthy,  an  intelligence  test  was 
frequently  illuminating.    Now  it  is  true 


that  you  find  some  who  are  physically 
most  inert  and  who  have  very  active 
minds — just  as  there  seem  to  be  excep- 
tions to  all  rules.  And  the  last  thing  we 
are  suggesting  is.  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
anyway.  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
active  mind  and  body  go  together.  The 
writer  has  found  a  very  high  coeflftcient 
of  correlation  between  mental  and  physi- 
cal activity. 

Coming  back  to  our  healthy  "apa- 
thetic" child.  In  general,  the  child 
made  a  second-rate  intelligence  test,  and 
very  often  a  downright  poor  one.  So 
that  with  the  "apathetic-healthy"  you 
frequently  have  a  question  of  mental 
training  to  deal  with,  and  too  often  a 
very  serious  one. 

And  that  completes  a  bare  outline  of 
the  prominent  types  of  behavior — physi- 
cal behavior,  we  might  call  it.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  take  up  forms  of  men- 
tal behavior,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  the  modern  intelligence 
tests  in  their  various  forms.  And  these 
tests  are  of  much  greater  value  than  one 
would  always  admit,  not  only  as  an  aid 
in  classifying  children,  but  in  finding 
weak  points  that  can  be  improved  by 
special  training.  This  is  a  fascinating 
field,  and  one  hard  to  keep  away  from. 
But  I  am  not  writing  a  book  on  child 
analvsis.  I  started  out  to  give  a  bare 
outline  of  several  common  types  of  be- 
havior and  what  they  signify.  Possibly 
their  recognition,  followed  by  proper 
trainin,g,  may  solve  some  of  our  worst 
class-room  difficulties — not  to  speak  of 
the  greater  individual  efllciency  and 
happiness  coming  to  those  who  free 
thenisehes  from  those  character  handi- 
caps that  so  often  mean  unsuccess,  fail- 
ure, and  social  disgrace. 


MESSAGE  FOR  A  SICK  FRIEND 

BY  HILDA  CONKLING 


TILL  lier  my  love. 
Tell  her  to  go  to  sleep 
Thinking  of  everything  in  the  world: 
Colors  .  .  .  the  wind  .  .  . 
Or  a  fish  in  a  spray  of  opal  seaweed. 


A  GARDEN  WITHOUT  LINEAGE 


THE  outline,  shading,  and  harmony 
in  the  established  permanent  gar- 
den which  has  been  tended  and 
cared  for  season  after  season  naturally 
produce  most  satisfactory  effects  and 
show  the  well-grown  plants  which  care- 
ful culture  yields.  But  what  about  the 
floriculture  in  the  garden  merely  hired 
for  a  few  months  in  the  hot  season  and 
those  few  sickly  flowers  struggling  for  a 
bare  existence  in  beds  choked  with 
weeds?  It  is  here  that  the  important  fact 
1  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  that  there  are 
1  plenty  of  blossoms  and  vines  to  be  had 
I  for  very  little,  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  the  rented  garden, 
and  which  may  be  planted  after  the  first 
of  June  with  signal  effect.  The  reason 
too  often  assigned  for  the  neglect  of  these 
small  spaces  reminds  one  of  the  old 
.'Scotchwoman  who,  when  asked  by  her 
dominie  if  she  had  understood  the  ser- 
mon, replied:  "Indeed,  wad  I  hae  the 
presumption'"'  In  fact,  most  people  go- 
ing to  the  country  for  only  a  few  months 
in  summer  deem  they  know  far  too  little 
about  gardening  of  any  kind  to  attempt 
'  in  the  remotest  degree  the  slightest 
beautifying  of  the  bare  space  about  the 
house,  and  will  tell  you  with  a  shrug  of 
■  shoulders:  "Oh,  I'm  no  professional: 
c-  garden  will  have  to  take  care  of 
:  .elf." 

But  how  can  any  one  be  content  with- 
out at  least  a  few  flowers  in  the  country, 
the  .t^ecuring  of  which  involves  so  little 
labor  and  less  expense?  Take  nastur- 
tiums, for  instance,  which  during  the 
last  few  years  are  to  be  had  in  many  of 
the  most  lovely  shades  of  rose-pink  and 
cream,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil. 
The  double  forms  are  particularly  charm- 
ing for  borders  and  beds,  w^hile  the  in- 
numerable climbing  kinds  can  be  made 
to  hide  many  an  ugly  fence  or  wall  and 
cover  a  stiff  and  ungainly  bit  of  piazza 
to  great  advantage.  Then  there  is  the 
dwarf  candytuft,  which  is  a  good  plant 
for  edging,  and  may  be  planted  late  and 
Bown  thinly.  There  is  also  the  mignon- 
ette and  marigold,  both  of  which  may  be 
sown  appropriately  in  June;  the  former 
should  be  planted  in  series  of  a  few 
days  apart,  as  it  is  short-lived,  and  so 
will  last  longer.  The  French  marigolds 
will  prodnro  hlooms  in  plenty  if  they  are 
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accorded  all  tlie  sun  they  crave,  and 
are  most  decorative  and  effective  during 
tlie  later  summer  season.  Next,  no  one 
sliould  fail  to  add  some  of  tlie  brilliant 
salvia  to  his  garden,  not  only  for  its 
brilliancy,  but  because  it  is  long-lived  as 
well,  and  when  many  of  the  otlier  blos- 
soms are  gone  the  accommodating  salvia 
is  still  there  glorious  as  ever.  The  old- 
fashioned  phlox  is  always  admirable, 
with  its  many-toned  blossoms  in  an  ef- 
fective range  of  colors,  and  where 
masses  of  particular  kinds  are  planted 
in  June  there  will  be  a  charming  flower- 
patch  to  draw  from  quite  late  In  the 
season.  If  the  rented  house  is  to  be 
occupied  during  the  early  autumn,  the 
occupant  should  be  sure  to  set  out  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  the  beautiful 
asters;  there  are  many  kinds  from 
which  to  choose,  and  although  there  will 
always  exist  a  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  merits  of  certain  plants,  at 
least  the  aster  may  be  said  to  be  exempt 
from  adverse  criticism,  so  exquisite  are 
its  colors,  so  charming  its  effects. 

How  few  people  are  familiar  with  the 
tuberous  begonias!  And  where  the  hot- 
house begonia  would  only  partially  sup- 
ply a  deficiency  of  the  kind  we  are  dis- 
cussing, the  tuberous  variety  will  make 
a  rapidly  maturing,  sturdy  plant,  easy 
to  grow,  and  with  large  waxlike  blossoms 
in  all  the  handsome  shades  of  yellow, 
pink,  scarlet,  and  creamy  white.  These 
plants  need  plenty  of  water,  and  do  ad- 
mirably in  the  shadier  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, but  should  be  planted  in  well-raked- 
over,  rich  soil.  Next,  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar only  with  the  more  common  forms 
of  geraniums,  namely,  those  varying 
from  the  most  intense  brick-red  to  the 
dingy  yellow-red,  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  beauty  of  those  blossoms  in  their 
rarer  and  perfected  state.  Where  care- 
fully chosen  as  to  color  and  well  grown, 
the  newer  form  of  geranium  is  distinctly 
decorative  and  in  the  shading  of  its  cool 
green  leaves  possesses  some  of  the  sup- 
pleness and  charm  of  the  wild-wood 
flowers.  I>et  the  man  with  the  rented 
garden  try,  for  instance,  the  lovely  sal- 
mon-pink variety  known  as  the  Beaute 
Poitevine,  or  the  soft  white  Mme.  Reca- 
mier,  combined  with  the  S.  A.  Nutt,  which 
is  a  deep  shade  of  crimson,  or  the  famous 


Marquise  de  Castellane  in  two  shades  of 
red,  all  of  which  are  excellent  and  will 
prove  a  great  comfort  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  plant  a  late  garden. 

No  one  should  neglect  the  many  forms 
of  Iceland  poppy  to  be  had  of  late  years; 
or  the  California  poppy,  which  is  a  bet- 
ter-known \ariety,  with  brilliant  blos- 
soms, and  makes  a  gay  showing  when 
planted  in  large  masses  to  cover  ugly 
bare  spots  in  the  hired  garden.  But  the 
Iceland  poppy  is  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  two.  and  its  foliage  more  delicate; 
it  is  also  less  fugacious  than  most  of  the 
poppy  family,  there  being  always  a 
fresh  blossom  to  supply  the  one  which 
has  just  gone  by.  Of  course  all  the  poppy 
tribe  revel  in  sunshine,  and  it  will  be 
found  they  thrive  best  in  a  r;andy  soil. 
Occasionally  among  the  seedlings  a 
semi-double  form  will  occur  as  well  as  a 
charming  dwarf  form,  often  white  or 
yellow  with  short  stiff  stems,  sometimes 
bearing  ten  or  fifteen  flower-cups  within 
quite  a  small  diameter.  The  Alpine 
poppy,  on  the  other  hand,  does  better  in 
damper  soil  and  is  by  no  means  so  pretty 
or  so  floriferous  as  its  near  relative  the 
Iceland  poppy. 

What  shall  be  planted,  however,'  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  size  of  the 
space  to  be  filled,  how  long  the  rented 
house  is  to  be  occupied,  and  various 
other  necessary  considerations.  But  ex- 
perience will  teach  better  what  to  leave 
unplanted  than  two  or  three  volumes  of 
instruction;  but  at  least  aim  at  individ- 
uality and  an  artistic  whole  and  avoid 
coarse  weedy  subjects,  and  as  a  rule 
plants  that  throw  out  strong  creeping 
rootstalks  will  be  found  objectionable. 
Another  point  to  remember  is  not  to 
plant  your  flower-bed  in  stiff  rows,  as 
though  it  were  supposedly  on  a  military 
review;  variety  is  always  the  spice  of  a 
garden,  and,  where  too  much  space  is 
not  called  for,  massing  is  often  very  de- 
sirable with  medium-sized  plants.  The 
skilled  decorator,  with  a  sharp  eye  to 
effects,  will  also  arrange  his  garden  (for 
however  short  a  term  it  may  be  actually 
his)  with  reference  to  the  effect  from 
the  interior  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
lovely  flower  space  may  be  rendered 
beautiful  from  inside  out,  »s  well  as 
from  outside  in. 
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THIS  PREDIGESTING  BUSINESS 

BY  FRANCES  DUNCAN 


THE  way  to  form  in  children  a  taste 
for  good  literature  is  to  see  to  it 
that  they  have  good  literature  to 
taste.  "Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are,"  runs  the  slogan 
of  a  well-known  health  food.  Shake- 
speare had  the  same  idea  of  the  value 
of  diet,  though  he  didn't  make  a  slogan 
of  it — "Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown  so 
great?" 

Look  back,  sir,  or  madam,  to  your  own 
childhood.  What  books  made  an  im- 
pression on  you?  Or,  rather,  what  were 
the  books  that  you  absorbed  and  from 
which  you  drew  sustenance?  They  were 
real  books — not  predigested  infant's 
food.  The  worst  of  this  predigesting 
business,  this  rewriting  for  children,  is 
that  in  the  process  of  serving  up  the 
work  of  a  great  writer  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  little  writer  the  wine,  how- 
ever good  originally,  tastes  of  the  bottle 
and  the  cork;  the  process  is  devitaliz- 
ing. 

I  experienced  the  other  day  a  feeling 
of  genuine  shock  when  I  looked  at  a 
leaflet  my  little  children  (of  three,  five, 
and  six  years)  brought  home  with  them 
from  Sunday  school.  The  lesson  was 
from  Isaiah— the  original  passage  is 
familiar  and  beautiful : 

In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died 
I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting'  iipon  a 
throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
train  filled  the  temple. 

Above  it  stood  the  seraphim:  each 
one  had  six  wings;  with  twain  he 
covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain 
he  did  fly. 

And  one  cried  unto  another,  and 
said.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  T^ord  of 
hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  fuH  of  his 
glory. 

And  the  posts  of  the  door  moved 
at  the  voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  smoke. 

Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me!  for  I  am 
undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 

Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  unto 
me,  having  a  live  coal  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs 
from  off  the  altai'. 

And  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth,  and 
said,  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips; 
and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and 
thy  sin  purged. 

Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
saying.  Whom  shall  T  send,  and  who 
will  go  for  us?  Then  .said  I,  Here  am 
I ;  send  me. 

But  this  is  what  I  read  in  the  leaflet: 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  often  went  into 
the  temple  to  pray. 

In  a  vision,  in  the  temple,  Isaiah 


saw  the  Lord  sitting  up  on  his  high 
throne. 

Shining  angels  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  throne  of  God. 

They  sang  to  one  another,  saying, 
"The  I^ord  is  holy." 

The  doorposts  trembled  with  the 
sound  of  their  voices. 

Isaiah  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
the  Lord,  for  he  felt  that  his  own 
heart  was  full  of  sin. 

One  of  the  angels  told  Isaiah  that 
his  sins  were  now  taken  away. 

Isaiah  heard  the  Lord  ask  whom 
he  should  send  to  preach  to  his  peo- 
ple. 

Isaiah  said,  Here  am  I ;  send  me. 

How  pallid  is  the  leaflet  rendering  be- 
side the  original's  force  and  power!  And 
why  on  earth  did  the  good  lady  think 
it  necessary?  Had  she  so  little  belief  in 
Holy  Scripture  that  she  was  unwilling 
to  trust  the  babes  with  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  and  its  striking  imagery?  And 
the  worst  of  such  rendering — or  rend- 
ing— is  that  it  defeats  its  purpose.  The 
child  doesn't  remember  it  so  well.  Why 
should  he?    It  isn't  so  memorable. 

So  with  the  Easter  lesson — the  beauti- 
ful incident  of  Christ's  appearance  to 
the  disciples  in  the  upper  room  and  his 
words  to  Thomas  (surely  simple  enough 
for  any  child's  comprehension)  were 
altered.  "Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and 
behold  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side:  and 
be  not  faithless,  but  believing."  Instead 
we  have:  "Christ  told  Thomas  to  put 
his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails," 
etc. 

The  change  is  the  change  from  a  pic- 
ture into  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  And 
in  most  of  the  stories  from  the  Bible 
done  for  children  the  change  is  always 
this,  from  the  dramatic  to  the  easier 
narrative  form.  And  the  stories  lose 
immeasurably!    So  do  the  children. 

Our  English  Bible  in  the  King  James's 
version  is  very  beautiful,  very  noble. 
Not  only  that,  it  is  deeply  inwrought 
into  our  English  literature.  Delete  the 
Bible  allusions  and  references  from  the 
work  of  Milton,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Herbert,  Donne— of  prose  writers  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Ruskin — and 
envisage  the  irreparable  gaps!  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  training  of  the 
men  and  women  who,  in  the  past,  have 
counted  for  something.  How  often  do 
we  find  the  "Bible  and  Shakespeare" 
serving  as  the  strong  roots  from  which 
many  a  fair  tree  of  scholarship  has  up- 
reared  itself! 

Why  should  we  defraud  our  children 
of  this  rich  inheritance? 

And  the  time  of  all  others  for  gaining 
a  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  is 
in  very  early  childhood. 


It  is  well' enough  that  they  know  the 
story,  the  gist  of  the  narrative,  but  what 
is  gained  by  not  giving  them  the  text? 
And  how  much  admirable  grounding  in 
our  English  speech  is  lost! 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  a  childhood  wherein 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  aloud  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  home  life,  coming 
as  certainly  as  breakfast  (and  in  point 
of  time,  just  after  it),  would  be  most 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  memory  or  to 
give  up  the  familiarity  with  the  stately 
procession  of  Old  Testament  folk  that 
passed  before  the  childish  horizon,  vivid 
as  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  more 
closely  related.  It  was  Old  Testament 
chiefly,  as  I  remember  it,  because  we 
youngsters  liked  it,  with  the  Psalms 
(which  our  parents  liked)  interspersed 
on  days  when  one  of  us  little  folk  hap 
pened  to  miss  the  reading.  And  to  mis.- 
"what  happened  next"  was  a  real  dis 
tress!  Yet,  though  at  that  time  we 
didn't  especially  care  for  the  Psalms, 
they  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  in 
all  their  beauty  and  poetry. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  King  James's  i 
text  that  presents  any  great  difficulty  to  , 
childish  hearers.    Of  course  there  are  > 
bits  to  omit,  but  any  intelligent  mother 
can  manage  that.    And  it  appeals  to 
children.    It  is  dramatic — intensely  dra- 
matic— and  children  love  the  dramatic. 
All  the  folk  tales  and  fairy  tales  that 
are  best  loved  by  little  folk  are  dra- 
matic, and  written  almost  in  dramatic 
form.   That  the  child  understands  every  | 
word  is  quite  unimportant.    When  was  j 
complete  understanding  ever  necessary] 
to  enjoyment?    In  fact,  the  lack  of  it  isl 
to  a  child  an  added  charm,  for  at  each! 
successive  reading  he  gets  a  bit  more.  I 

Exegesis,  explanation,  authenticity — 
all  discussion  of  these  can  wait  until 
adolescence.  I  was  reading  to  a  three- 
year-old  the  story  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  and  the  fiery  furnace.  Of 
course  I  had  to  "read  it  again"  and 
"read  it  again,"  and  thereafter  for  weeks 
tell  it  as  a  bedtime  story  (for  the  sug- 
gestion of  warmth,  I  fancy,  for  our  New 
Hampshire  thermometer  stood  at  30°  j 
below).  But  was  I  allowed  to  omit  one  \ 
instrument  from  the  list — "Cornet,  flute,  | 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds  of  musick"?  Not  one. 
There  was  a  certain  sonorousness  in  the 
repetition  the  little  fellow  liked. 

The  committing  to  memory  of  pas- 
sages and  chapters  and  of  Psalms  even 
by  very  little  children  doesn't  hurt  a 
child  in  the  least.  He  does  it  easily, 
often  by  repeated  reading,  unconsciously. 
And  many  a  thing  learned  unthinkingly 
in  childhood  stands  by  one  at  a  critical 
time  in  after  life — an  "anchor  to  wind- 
ward" my  sea-captain  father  used  to  say. 

The  lately  published  "Diary  of  Opal  " 
throws  interesting  light  on  how  much  ;i 
very  young  child  can  appreciate  of  higli 
endeavor.    Consider  how  much  solace  in 
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.e  child's  loneliness  was  hers  because 
V  I  teaching  her  mother  had  given  her 
before  six!  Would  a  familiarity  with 
Peter  Rabbit  or  the  Little  Red  Hen  have 
given  the  spiritual  sustainment? 

One  need  not  emulate  Susannah  Wes- 
ley (mother  of  John  and  Charles — and 
of  sixteen  children  besides),  who  upon 
the  day  that  each  child  attained  the  age 
of  five  years  started  the  little  one  in  at 
Genesis,  without  even  a  primer  to  break 
the  shock.  But  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley were  creditable  sons.  Though  we 
do  not  go  to  her  extreme,  surely  it  is 
time  to  give  our  children  something  be- 
sides the  trivialities  with  which  their 
minds  have  been  deluged. 

The  heroic  appeals  to  little  children: 
they  love  imagery.  Even  little  children 
are  far  more  susceptible  to  a  high  ideal- 
ism than  we  think;  I  believe  they  need 
stronger  and  simpler  food  than  that 
usually  allotted  to  them.  Try  them, 
gentle  reader!  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions besought  the  king's  eunuch  to 
give  them  pulse  to  eat,  and  their  coun- 
tenances were  fairer  and  fatter  than 
any  of  their  companions  who  were  fed 
the  more  highly  seasoned  diet  of  "meat 
from  the  king's  table." 

I  am  not  urging  that  we  make  chil- 
dren old  before  their  time,  but  that  we 
give  their  minds  a  rest  from  the  eternal 
drivel  that  is  poured  into  them  and  re- 
turn to  what  formerly  constituted  a 
large  part  of  infant  fare,  namely,  large 
portions  of  English  poetry  and  the  Bible. 
Why  distress  yourself  about  bedtime 
stories,  dear  sir  or  madam?  Leave  for 
the  moment  Tommy  Titmouse  and 
Johnny  Woodchuck.  Have  Grimm  and 
Hans  Andersen,  Robinson  Crusoe — and 
for  the  rest  dust  off  your  Bible  and  be- 
gin at  Genesis. 

ROMANCE  AND  REAL- 
ITY IN  INDIAN  LIFE 

IN  a  handsomely  printed  and  well- 
illustrated  quarto  volume '  the  edi- 
tor and  her  contributors  undertake 
what  they  tell  us  is  a  labor  of  love. 
They  seek  to  make  American  readers 
who  are  not  ethnologists  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  feeling,  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  American  Indian.  The  plan 
is  a  novel  one.  Here  are  some  dozen  or 
more  professional  anthropologists,  eth- 
nologists, and  curators  of  museums  who 
deliberately  choose  the  medium  of  ro- 
mantic relation  as  the  best  way  of  mak- 
ing us  understand  the  Indian. 

The  reason  for  this  plan  is  that,  while 
there  has  been  an  immense  amount  writ- 
ten about  the  Indian,  the  scientific  side 
(presented  largely  in  dry  monographs) 
has  been  too  dull  to  get  itself  read,  while 
the  romantic  side  has  shown  us  good 
Indians  and  bad  Indians,  but  hardly 
ever  the  true  Indian.    Since  the  day 
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when  Fenimore  Cooper  idealized  the 
Indian  and  was  followed  by  a  long  list 
of  romantic  writers,  and  the  day  when 
the  early  dime  novelist  described  the 
"red  devils"  in  a  purely  diabolical  way, 
and  was  followed  in  this  by  writers  of 
more  elaborate  and  expensive  but  not 
more  accurate  sensational  stories  of  our 
time,  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of 
fiction  that  has  not  misled  the  general 
reader  in  one  direction  or  tho  other. 
Thus  the  American  Indian  is  fast  be- 
coming legendary  and  the  actual  knowl- 
edge about  him  is  confined  to  the  ranks 
of  professional  students.  This  book 
provides  vivid  and  authentic  pictures  of 
experiences,  tribal  or  individual,  so  that 
it  may  be  recommended  both  to  those 
who  want  to  read  vivid  legends  and 
tales  of  Indian  life  and  to  those  who 
want  to  get  correct  views  of  how  the 
Indians  lived  in  village  and  camp,  how 
they  made  love  and  war,  and  what  their 
social  and  religious  customs  were. 

The  editor  is  herself  one  of  the  few 
white  Americans  who  is  a  member  by 
adoption  of  an  Indian  tribe  (the  Hopis), 
and  she  writes  with  special  knowledge 
of  the  Zunis.  In  the  same  way  the  con- 
tributors write,  each  of  a  tribe  or  group 
of  tribes  of  which  he  has  special  knowl- 
edge.   It  is  quite  notable  how  readily 


these  writers,  who  are  almost  all  scien- 
tific specialists,  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  general  plan  of  telling 
stories  rather  than  of  writing  essays. 

The  planners  of  the  book  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Farge  in  its  illustra- 
tion. The  many  full-page  drawings  in 
black  and  white  and  the  six  fud  pages 
in  color  fit  the  text  and  the  purpose  of 
the  work  admirably.  They  are  based  on 
a  thorough  study  of  museum  collections 
and  show  characteristic  features  of  In- 
dian art  as  well  as  illustrating  the  text 
specifically.  One  of  these  pictures  we 
leproduce  herewith. 

The  element  of  historical  information 
and  of  scientific  ethnology  is  provided 
by  an  extremely  readable  Introduction 
and  by  careful  appendices  and  bibliog- 
raphies. One  interesting  comment  by 
the  writer  of  the  Introduction,  Professor 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  the  warning  he  gives  the 
reader  that  any  such  effort  to  depict 
Indian  life  by  story  must  be  a  little  out 
of  balance  because  it  leaves  the  reader 
impressed  with  the  ritual  and  cere- 
monial attitude  of  the  Indians  toward, 
religion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
almost  necessarily  leaves  out  the  factor 
of  Indian  humor,  not  because  humor 


does  not  exist  among  the  Indians,  but 
because  it  is  so  different  from  ours  that 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  it  would  fall 
flat.  He  poin-ts  out  also  that  the  great- 
est strength  of  the  book  is  in  dealing 
with  the  daily  life,  personal  relations, 
and  ambitions  of  the  Indian  individuals. 

The  only  parallel  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment of  Indian  life  by  archaeologists 
through  romance  is  Dr.  Bandelier's 
novel  "The  Delight  Makers."  Professor 
Kroeber  sums  up  the  matter  by  saying; 

The  present  book,  then,  is  a  picture 
of  native  American  life  in  much  the 
sense  that  a  series  of  biographies  of 
one  statesman,  poet,  or  common  citi- 
zen from   each   country   of  Furope 
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One  is  surprised  to  find  that  no  pre- 
vious life  of  Ik  Marvel  has  appeared. 
But  his  gentle  and  cultured  personality 
as  shown  modestly  in  his  books  ap- 
peared there  clearly  and  intimately. 
The  present  Life  will  do  good  service  if 
it  directs  readers  to  those  books,  which 
have  that  pleasant  charm  of  good  writ- 
ing and  admirable  description  rare  in 
recent  essayists.  The  Life  is  excellently 
done;  in  it  we  follow  Mr.  Mitchell 
through  his  Edgewood  farm  days  (this 
book  was  partly  written  in  the  old  farm- 
house, now  closely  hemmed  in  by  New 
Haven's  growth,  hut  with  the  name  fitly 
preserved  in  Edgewood  Park),  in  his  ex- 
periences abroad,  and  in  his  comrade- 
ship with  books  and  thinkers. 

SCIENCE 

OUTLINE  OF  SCIENCE  (THE).  A  Plain  Story 
Simply  Told.  Vol.  I.  By  Profe.ssor  J.  Ar- 
thur Thomson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New- 
York.  $3.7:1. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  popular 
resume  of  scientific  knowledge  which  ap- 
parently aims  to  do  in  its  chosen  field 
what  the  famous  "Outline  of  History" 
has  done  for  the  more  distinctively  hu- 
man aspects  of  the  world's  past.  The 
chapters  are  short,  divided  into  sections 
and  sub-sections  for  easy  reading,  well 
printed  in  legible  type,  and  copiously 
illustrated.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
a  frank  acceptance  of  the  evolutionary 
theory,  which  is  interestingly  and  con- 
vincingly presented.  The  work,  it  may 
be  confidently  predicted,  will  have  a 
large  sale  to  "the  intelligent  student- 
citizen,"  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  will 
do  much  to  introduce  accepted  modern 
theories  among  people  (like  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  sympathizers)  to  whom  these 
ideas  have  been  unwelcome  as  contro- 
verting traditional  views. 

POETRY 

VKII.  (THE).  P.y  Walter  De  La  Mare.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

Alone  among  that  group  of  not-so- 
mucli-younger  English  poets  called  the 
Georgians  the  work  of  Walter  De  La 
Mare  stands  as  a  definite  individual  ex- 
pression. The  rest  of  the  group  write 
so  much  alike  that  it  is  difflcuU,  without 
the  tag  of  a  name,  to  tell  whether  a 


would  yield  a  cross-sectional  aspect 
of  the  civilization*  of  that  continent. 
France  and  Russia,  Serbia  and  Den- 
mark, would  each  be  represented  with 
its  national  peculiarities;  and  yet  the 
blended  effect  would  be  that  of  a 
super-national  culture.  So  with  our 
Indians.  It  is  throug-h  the  medium  of 
the  intensive  and  special  coloring  of 
each  tribal  civilization  that  the  com- 
mon elements  of  Indian  culture  are 
brought  out  most  truthfully,  even 
though  somewhat  indirectly. 

We  may  cordially  congratulate  the 
editor,  publishers,  and  printers  in  hav- 
ing produced  a  work  of  real  value,  of 
decided  entertainment,  and  of  notable 
beauty  in  form  and  appearance. 


poem  issuing  from  this  band  is  by  Mr. 
Squire,  Mr.  Shanks,  or  Mr.  Turner. 
They  all  eat  out  of  one  platter.  Mr.  De 
La  Mare  is  different.  He  plays  upon  a 
small  violoncello  and  from  his  bow 
come  tender,  wistful,  eery  strains.  A 
suggestion  of  the  impalpable  surrounds 
his  poetry,  and  the  exceeding  delicacy 
with  which  he  handles  his  themes  con- 
veys a  fairy-like  spirit  to  the  reader. 

"The  Veil"  is  quite  on  a  plane  with 
the  volumes  that  have  preceded  it.  Here 
again  are  the  faltering  rhythms,  the 
Blake-like  purity  of  spirit,  the  faint 
perfume-like  suggestions  of  unseen  fig- 
ures and  rustling  forms.  All  is  atmos- 
phere rather  than  direct  utterance.  No 
one  but  De  La  Mare  could  have  handled 
a  poem  in  quite  this  way: 

Isled  in  the  midnight  air, 
Musked  with  the  dark's  faint  bloom. 
Out  into  glooming  and  secret  haunts 
The  flame  cries,  "Come!" 

Lovely  in  dye  and  fan, 
A-tremble  in  shimmering  grace, 
A  moth  from  her  winter  swoon 
Uplifts  her  face: 

Stares  from  her  glamorous  eyes; 
Wafts  her  on  plumes  like  mist; 
In  ecstasy  swirls  and  sways 
To  her  strang-e  tryst. 

It  should  be  perceptible  that  a  note  a 
trifle  deeper  than  any  shown  heretofore 
by  De  La  Mare  is  to  be  found  in  "The 
Veil."  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  poet 
suffers  from  a  metaphysical  unquietude 
as  that  his  spiritual  curiosity  is  creep- 
ing beyond  fairies,  fancies,  and  twilight- 
colored  things  into  human  fluctuations. 
With  age  comes  a  note  that  is  more 
analytic  and  brooding. 

FICTION 

RED   HOrSE   MYSTERY    (THE).     By   A.  A. 

Milne.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.  $2. 

A  murder  and  detective  story  by  the 
author  of  "Mr.  Pirn"  and  "The  Dover 
Road,"  better  written  than  most  crime 
stories,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
authorship.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  the 
mystery  is,  not  who  committed  the  mur- 
der,-but  what  were  the  cause  and  the 
method  of  the  crime. 

OPPIDAN   (THE).     By  Shane  Leslie.  Charles 
Scril)ner'.s  Sons,  New  York.  ,$2..''iO. 

The  real  hero  of  this  story  is  Eton 
College,  not  Peter,  the  rather  colorless 


"oppidan"  boy  whose  adventures  at  Eton 
are  here  related.  The  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  unwritten  law  of  the  famous 
English  public  school  are  described  with 
elaborate  minuteness.  The  method  is 
the  opposite  of  Hughes's  "Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,"  and  one  result  is  that  Eton  is 
much  clearer  in  depiction  than  was 
Rugby  in  that  story. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  VIGNOLLES  (THE).  By  Al- 
bert Kinross.  The  Century  Company,  New 
Y'ork.  $1.90. 

There  is  something  fascinating  and 
Kipling-like  in  these  adventures  of  an 
old  soldier  of  the  Camel  Corps  who 
deserts  in  order  to  get  to  the  front.  The 
glamour  of  the  East  is  strong.  The  au- 
thor knows  just  how  Egypt  and  Mesa- 
potamia  seemed  to  the  English  soldier 
in  the  Great  War,  and  flavors  his  real- 
ism (sometimes  a  bit  strong)  with 
imagination  and  Oriental  mystery. 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

JOSEPH  Danziger  even  before  the  war 
had  an  established  reputation  as  a 
popular  writer  on  financial  and  eco- 
nomic subjects.  In  1915,  'oy  obtaining 
an  appointment  as  war  correspondent, 
he  was  able  to  get  behind  the  German 
lines  and  investigate  conditions  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  Mr.  Danziger  has 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  Bel- 
gium, which  were  heartily  commended 
by  editors  for  their  fairness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  compiled  an  exhaustive 
bulletin  on  the  German  economic  situa- 
tion. 

CLIFFORD  A.  Tinker  is  a  lieutenant  in  ■ 
the  United  States  Navy  and  a  for-  1 
mer  aide  to  Admiral  Moffett.  From 
Washington,  where  he  is  associated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Lieutenant 
Tinker  sends  us  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tualities and  possibilities  of  radio  con- 
trol. 

HILDA  CoNKLiNG  is  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Grace  Hazard  Conkling, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Smith  • 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  ' 
Of  Hilda's  first  book  of  verse,  published 
in  1919,  when  she  was  only  nine  years 
old.  Miss  Amy  Lowell  wrote:  "I  know 
of  no  other  instance  in  which  such 
really  beautiful  poetry  has  been  written 
by  a  child."  Hilda's  new  book,  "Shoes 
of  the  Wind,"  will  be  published  by  the 
P.  A.  Stokes  Company  in  tlie  autumn. 

ELo.N  K.  Je.ssup  and  E.  K.  Parkinson, 
both  lovers  of  outdoors,  treat  in  this 
issue  of  two  widely  different  aspects  of 
nature.  One  deals  with  the  v.'ildness 
and  ruggedness  of  the  forest;  the  other, 
with  the  peaceful  domesticity  of  the 
house  garden. 

FKANC'Ks  Duncan  (Mrs.  John  Man- 
ning) writes  us  that  she  is  "living 
on  a  farm  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire, 
miles  off  from  anywhere,  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  three  very  lively  youngsters." 
She  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  gar- 
dening and  horticulture,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books. 
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Mud  Disappears  Where  Tarvia  Enters ! 


THIS  is  an  era  of  progress.  And  progress 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It 
can  never  reach  the  community  that  is  ma- 
rooned tor  weeks  at  a  time  in  an  ocean  of 
hub-deep  mud. 

Today  the  entire  nation  is  aware  of  these 
facts — is  alive  to  the  need  for  better  roads. 
From  farm  and  town  alike,  comes  the  demand 
for  durable,  economical,  all-year  highways. 
The  Age  of  Mud  is  giving  away  to  the  Age 
of  Tarvia.  For  in  the  building  of  good  roads 
Tarvia  is  playing  a  leading  part.  Road  officials 
and  taxpayers  know  from  experience  that 
Tarvia  roads  give  the  most  for  the  least  money. 

Economy  of  first  cost,  and  economy  of 
maintenance  brings  smooth,  dustless,  mudless, 


all-year  Tarvia  roads  within  the  financial 
reach  of  even  the  most  humble  community. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  use  in 
building  new  roads  and  repairing  old  ones.  It 
reinforces  the  road  surface  and  makes  it  not 
only  mudless  and  dustless  but  waterproof, 
frost-proof  and  automobile-proof.  Where 
existing  macadam  or  gravel  can  be  used  as  a 
base  the  cost  of  a  traffic-proof  Tarvia  top  is 
extremely  low. 

Illustrated  booklets  showing  pictures  of 
Tarvia  roads  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  describing  the  different  methods  of 
applying  Tarvia,  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  our  nearest  branch. 


For  Road  Construction 
ir  and  Maintenance 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corps  of  trained 
engineers  and  chemists  who  have  given 
years  of  study  to  modern  road  problems. 
The  advice  of  these  men  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  by  any  one  in- 
terested.   If  you  will  write  our 
nearest  office  regarding  your  road  ^g^- 
problems,  the  matter  will  be  given 
prompt  attention. 


i.  ^ 


New  York      Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Detroit  NewOrleana   Birmingham     Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Duluth  Salt  Lake  City  Bangor 

Milwaukee     Toledo  Columbua  Richmond 

Bait  imore       Omaha  Houston  Denver 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited 


Company 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Washington 

Latrobe 

Jacksonville 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Johnstown 
Bethlehem 
San  Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Syracuse 
Lebanon 
Elizabeth 


Pittsburgh 
Peoria 
Youngs  town 
Buffalo 


Montreal     Toronto     Winnipeg     Vancouver     St.John.N.  B.      Halifax,  N.  S. 
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'T^T  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  no  material  lends 
^  itself  so  effectively  to  the  adornment  of  the 
church  as  beautifully  carv^ed  wood.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  art  treasures  of  the  past  are  pre- 
served in  this  expressive  medium. 

The  giving  to  the  church  of  a  pulpit,  an  altar,  a  lec- 
tern, or  other  suitable  fitment  in  carved  wood,  either 
as  a  memorial  or  simply  as  a  tribute  to  beautify 
the  edifice,  is  an  old  and  revered  custom. 

A  recent  publication  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Depart- 
ment is  intended  to  show  both  the  scope  of  our  work 
and  the  wealth  of  opportunity  for  effective  pieces  of 
all  kinds,  available  from  our  wood  carving  studios. 

//  you  are  interested  we  wilt  send  a  booklet  on  request 
THE  WOOD  CARVING  STUDIOS  OF 


Nl'.W  YORK 
670—119  W.  40th  St. 


CHICAGO 
18  l',.  Jackson  Blv< 


PHILADELPHIA 
2=;n-n  South  Broad  St. 


THE  ASSOCIATIONAL 
IDEA  IN  BUSINESS 

BY  S.  WILBUR  GORMAN 

WHATEVER  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  the  idea  of  trade 
and  industrial  and  professional 
associations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  a  big  idea.  Emmett  Hay  Naylor  in 
his  fine  book  "Trade  Associations,"  pub- 
lished last  year,  lists  no  less  than  821; 
of  these  organizations,  and  I  know  of  a 
number  that  he  does  not  mention. 
Moreover,  new  ones  are  being  created 
almost  daily,  and  relatively  few  cease  to 
exist  once  they  come  into  being. 

They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  activity 
— all  the  way  from  the  American  Medical 
Association,  whose  members  bring  mosf^ 
of  us  into  the  world,  to  the  Casket  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  membership 
of  which  takes  care  of  us  at  the  finish.  , 
It  has  been  suggested  that  trade  asso-, 
ciations  constitute  only  one  aspect  of  the 
constantly  changing  kaleidoscope  of 
American  industrialism;  that  they  are 
the  fad  of  the  hour;  that  they  simply 
represent  a  new  phase  of  the  old  game 
of  trying  to  quell  competition;  that  they 
are  largely  a  holdo\  er  from  war  condi- 
tions; that  they  are  unsound  economi- 
cally, subversive  of  public  welfare,  and 
therefore  rightly  doomed  to  rapid  ex- 
tinction. 

The  underlying  idea  of  men  with  a 
mutuality  of  interest  associating  them- 
selves together  to  their  common  advan- 
tage is  extremely  old — how  old  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say- — but  the  Bible  con- 
tains several  references  to  organizations 
of  goldsmiths,  apothecaries,  etc.,  and 
profane  literature  almost  as  ancient 
provides  abundant  evidence  of  organiza- 
tions predicated  upon  similarity  of  occu- 
pation of  the  members. 

Every  one  is  of  course  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  there  were  associations  of  mer- 
chants in  Greece  and  Rome  many  cen- 
turies ago,  and  the  guilds  of  medisevnl 
Europe  were  originally  merchant  guild; 
and  only  later  on- craft  guilds,  tlie  pr" 
genitors  of  our  modern  trade  unions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passinc 
that  Carpenters'  Hall,  constructed  a 
small  imported  bricks,  was  built  m 
Philadelphia  in  1770  as  the  home  of  tlie 
Honorable  Society  of  Carpenters,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Englisli 
craft  guild  idea  was  firmly  established 
in  America  at  that  time. 

The  Hall  is  still  standing.  It  was  thr 
meeting-place  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
America  in  1774— the  real  beginning  of 
the  associational  idea  that  later  devri 
oped  into  the  United  States  of  Amerir:i 

The  ancient  merchant  guild  may  prov 
erly  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pareni 
of  the  modern  trade  association,  al- 
though there  are  of  course  wide  differ- 
ences of  method  and  administration, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
ready  acceptance  nowadays  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  pools  and  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  industry  are 
inimical  to  the  common  good  and  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

Many  sul>standard  practices  are  now 


Qegal.  but  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that 
lie  modern  straight-thinking  business 
lan  quite  generally  would  recognize  the 
dvantage  of  standardized  36-inch  yards 
nd  16-ounce  pounds,  even  were  there  no 
iw  to  curb  individual  eccentricity  in 
uch  directions. 

Great  National  trade- associations,  in 
he  modern  sense  of  the  word,  came  into 
xistence  in  this  country  about  sixty 
ears  ago — there  are  a  large  number  still 
oing  strong  with  an  honorable  record 
f  from  25  to  50  years  to  their  credit. 

Down  through  the  years,  making 
jany  mistakes,  committing  countless 
lunders,  but  sound  at  the  core,  the  idea 
f  co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness 
rithin  a  given  trade  or  industry  has 
ersisted  and  developed. 

No  one  yet  has  invented  a  human  in- 
titution  which  is  either  foolproof  or 
tnmaculate.  Indeed,  quite  recently  our 
ighest  court  has  ordered  an  association 
f  hardwood  lumber  manufacturers  to 
ipcontinue  certain  practices  in  restraint 

trade  and  of  virtual  price  fixing. 
jSecretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department 
■^Commerce,  has  already  undertaken  to 
Ikrify  the  position  of  trade  associations 
n  their  relations  to  the  public  and  the 
^•vernment,  and  I  predict  that  this  ex- 
remely  useful  and  ver>'  interesting  tool 
f  modern  business  will  not  be  lost  to 
6,  but,  as  is  so  frequently  the  result  in 
uch  circumstances,  will  be  made  even 
acre  efficient  and  helpful. 

The  general  public  is  amply  protected 
7  the  makers  and  custodians  of  our 
^al  fabric:  but,  entirely  apart  from 
ny  such  precaution,  no  trade  associa- 
ion  has  the  right  to  exist  if  it  is  not  of 
■enefit  to  those  within  its  membership. 

0  its  industry  as  a  whole,  to  general 
'usiness,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  It 
.as  no  business  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
he  natural  and  necessary  forms  of  com- 
«tition. 

Every  thoughtful  American  business 
lan  knows  the  difference  between  fair 
nd  unfair  competition;  every  success- 
al  trade  association  must  learn  the  ex- 
eedingly  simple  fact  that  business 
TOWS  by  building  up,  and  not  by  tear- 
Og  down,  even  if  the  tearing  down 
peration  is  directed  at  the  "other  fel- 
yw."  We  are  all  "other  fellows"  from 
he  "other  fellow's"  point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  safely 
onclude  that  the  associational  idea  is 
ncient  and  worthy;  that  it  is  funda- 
lentally  sound;  that  it  possesses  poten- 
ialities  of  untold  benefit  to  all  con- 
erned. 

The  associational  idea  is  so  important 
factor  in  American  business  that  there 
en  an  Association  of  Trade  Asso- 
'U  Executives.    It  is  the  type  of 
■     that  just  naturally  develops  into  an 

°  greatest  ideal  in  the  world  to-day 
"^mocracy.     Three   principles  are 

ing — whether  it  is  better  to  be  gov- 
1  by  a  few  strong  men.  by  ourselves, 

no  one.    This  struggle  is  going  on 

where — in  world  politics;  in  Na- 
•1.    State,    and    local    politics;  in 

try;  in  individual  businesses. 
Generally  .speaking,  a  very  «^trong  man 

1  usuallv  in  favor  of  being  permitted  to 


$35,500,000 
for  New  Equipment 

IT  is  the  well-known  policy  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  to  provide  as  large  a 
reserve  of  cars  and  locomotives  as  can  be 
safely  carried  through  periods  of  light  traffic. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  earned 
a  reputation  for  being  forehanded  in  providing 
equipment.  Two  years  ago,  when  Government 
operation  of  the  railroads  terminated,  the  New 
York  Central  lines  placed  orders  for  206  loco- 
motives, 265  passenger  cars  and  9,244  freight 
cars,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $48,776,000. 

The  1922  equipment  order  calls  for  17,500 
freight  cars  and  75  locomotives,  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  $35,500,000. 

This  heavy  investment  in  equipment  must 
be  made  by  a  railroad  system  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  an  equipment  reserve  to 
draw  upon  when  traffic  rapidly  rises  with  the 
tide  of  business  recovery. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON    ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  POUR  -  PnTSBURGH  &IAKE  BIUE 
KANAWHA  ft^MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
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Relieves  and 

Refreshes 
Sore  Feet  and 
Weary  Muscles 

After  golf,  tennis  or  other 
exercise,  an  Alcorub 
rubdown  cools  and  in- 
vigorates and  relieves 
soreness  and  fatigue. 


ALCORUB 

is  more  refreshing  and  beneficial  to  the 
skin  than  the  "grain  alcohol"  you  for- 
merly used.  It  combines  just  the  proper 
proportion  of  alcohol  with  other  cleans- 
ing and  invigorating  ingredients  to  leave 
the  tenderest  skin  soft  and  refreshed. 

No  unpleasant  odor.  No  burning, 
smarting  sensation.  No  parching  of 
the  skin  as  with  "medicated  alcohols." 

At  all  Druggists— In  Pint  Bottles  Only 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  CO. 

Largest  Producer  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


V 


FRANK'S  -1 

Cruise  Deluxe  i 

to  the 


Mediterraneat^i 


By  Magnificent  New    Cunard  S.S.  "  SCYTHI A,"    Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Bumer,  20,000  Tone.    Sailing  Jau.  30,  1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

Egypt 

Madeira,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Sicily, 
Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Riviera,  Monte  Carlo 

Tlie  "Huytliia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spaoiouB  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 
commodious  staterooms  with  ruuninj^  water  and  larjjo  wardrol)eH;  bedroomsand  suiies  with  private  baths. 
The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  England. 
Kates,  won  and  up,  including  sliore  excursions  and  all  expenses,   liarly  reservations  advisable. 
IMcinbeihhip  limited  to  -l.jO  guests.  I'lill  iii/nnnaliuu  on  leijiirxl. 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

489  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  Ka«w»7j  2l9So.l5'"ST.,PHILADElPHIA 


THE  ASSOCIATIONAL  IDEA  IN 
BUSINESS  (Continued) 
rule.    He  has  more  confidence  in  hi? 
own  wisdom  than  in  mass  intelligence. 
Weak  men  prefer  to  be  ruled. 

But  when  a  nation  or  an  industry  i 
composed  of  men  having  a  high  averag 
of  intelligence,  courage,  and  self-relianc 
you  always  find  a  condition  unfavorable 
to  autocracy. 

Our  fathers  would  not  be  ruled  bi 
others;  hence  they  discovered  how  t 
rule  themselves.  They  would  havi 
naught  of  autocracy — they  knew  tha 
around  the  corner  from  autocracy  lurk 
anarchy. 

Business  has  had  largely  to  formulati 
its  own  rules — has  had  to  learn  how  t( 
govern  itself.  Even  governmental  law 
to  control  or  direct  business — aside  froD 
those  curiously  silly  ones  which  mos 
every  one  nowadays  recognizes  as  hav 
ing  been  ill-advised— have  sought  t( 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  bus! 
ness  in  accordance  with  already  widelj 
accepted  standards  of  good  conduct. 

Almost  every  industry  has  had,  a 
some  time,  its  would-be  strong  man — iti 
autocrat  who  sought  to  establish  th« 
customs  and  practices  of  that  industry. 
But  in  no  single  instance  has  he  been 
strong  enough.  American  business  men 
have  refused  to  accept  autocratic  rule 
As  a  result,  each  industry  has  known  it! 
period-  of  anarchy,  of  lawless  practices 
of  sinister  tendencies  pointing  straigh' 
to  wreck  and  ruin. 

And  then,  almost  without  exception 
American  business  men  have  had  th< 
character,  decency,  and  wisdom  to  g& 
together,  iron  out  their  differences,  rooi 
out  the  evils,  and  create  trade  laws  ac 
ceptable  to  and  observed  by  all. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  vast  majoritj 
of  trade  associations  formed  in  thii 
country  were  born  of  a  high-minded 
clean  purpose  to  eliminate  evil  practices 
to  introduce  law  and  order,  and  to  ele- 
vate business.  A  dishonest  or  dishonor- 
able purpose  is  not  well  expressed  in  a 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

Of  course  mistakes  have  been  made, 
Many  policies  have  proved  unsound 
Endeavors  to  do  away  with  bad  prac- 
tices have  sometimes  developed  other 
practices  almost  as  bad.  Selfishness, 
unfair  competition,  treachery,  and  bad 
faith  are  elements  that  have  not  b^en 
easy  completely  to  eliminate. 

Every  trade  association  with  which  I 
am  familiar  has  endeavored  to  benefit 
its  own  trade  or  industry,  and  usually 
has  succeeded  in  benefiting  business  as 
a  whole.  The  mere  getting  together  and 
trying  to  be  human  and  decent  to  erst-, 
waile  hated  competitors  is  really  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward.  * 
You  can't  Avork  with  a  man  to-day  on 
a  committee  seeking  to  formulate  a  code 
of  business  ethics,  and  stick  a  knife  into 
him  to-morrow. 

The  reason  trade  associations  pretty 
generally  are  successful  in  this  country 
is  because  American  business  men 
pretty  generally  are  honest  and  decent 
at  heart  and  want  their  industries  to  be 
the  same.  That  is  why  they  get  together 
ind  stay  together. 
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THE  RISING  GENERATION 
AND  THE  OUTLOOK 

WTth  the  closing  of  the  schools  many 
letters  have  come  to  The  Outlook 
torn  teachers,  telling  of  the  help  which 
riitr  Outlook  has  given  them  in  the 
e:  liing  of  civics  and  current  events. 
■V  publish  herewith  a  few  extracts 
n  ;ii  the  many  letters  which  we  have 
ec  eived : 

I  have  used  The  Outlook  for  cur- 
rent events  study  in  both  English 
and  history  classes  for  the  past  two 
years.  Before  that  time  I  used  the 
"  and  I  have  been  careful  to 

^  sttidy  fully  the  "  "  and  any  other 

1  weekly  papers  as  to  school  use,  but  I 
■  find  none  so  valuable  as  your  own. 
[  Though  I  often  di.sag-ree  with  your 
point  of  view,  yet  I  find  no  paper 
I  written  so  clearly  and  .studiotisly  and 
carefully  a.s  yours. 

J.   M.   PlNCEI  L, 

Principal  of  Schools, 
Frenchtown,  Montana. 

My  opinion  of  The  Outlook  as  a 
l,n.sis  of  study  in  .school  work  can 
liaidly  be  expressed.  I  know  ha'l  you 
iii-f-n  in  my  history  class  and  had  seen 
ihe  keen  interest  of  the  pupils  you 
■■■  i.iild  have  been  delighted  to  see 
them  really  "drink  in"  its  contents. 

Eva  DE.4RD0RFF, 

Bi.glerville  High  School, 
Biglerville,  Pennsylvania. 

In  our  classes  in  history  we  have 

found  The  Outlook  highly  satisfac- 
ory  this  term,  especially  because  of 
he  sanity  and  the  constructive  tone 
Mith  which  current  problems  are 
handled.  Matthew  I^.  Dann, 

Richmond  Hill  High  School, 
Richmond  Hill,  New  York. 

T  have  found  all  the  numbers  of 
The  Outlook  very  .stimulating  and  su- 
I  '  lior  to  any  other  magazine  I  have 
t  I'd  to  use.  The  articles  have  served 
1^  ;i.s  a  basis  for  oral  compo.sition  and 
;ive  enjoyed  with  my  students  the 
I  ussions  which  they  have  pro- 
voked. Berthe  a.  Daniel, 

State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

T  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
in  my  two  years  of  hi.story  teaching 
1  hnve  found  no  other  magazine  equal 
The  Outlook  for  weekly  current 
■  nt  study.  Thet.ma  Eaton, 

May.sville  High  School, 
Maysville,  Ohio. 

.Mthough  there  are  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  which  cover 
'  ider  field,  The  Outlook  is  better 
•  ipted  to  school  needs  because  it  is 
u  ritten  in  a  more  scholarly,  yet  fasci- 
nating style.  H.  B.  Bretnatx, 
I  Denver  Public  Schools, 

!  Denver,  Colorado. 

I  propose  to  use  The  Outlook  ex- 
clusively as  a  current  events  guide 
during  the  coming  year.    During  the 

past  year  I  used  the  "  "  in  one 

tiass,  the  "  -"  in  another,  and  The 

Outlook  in  a  third.    It  is  my  belief 
Llhat    the   cla.ss   u.sing  The  Outlook 
■nade  the  best   progress  and  knew 
Tiost   about  current   events  at  the 
lose  of  the  year. 

.1.    W.  SENT^fTET?, 

I'rinci()al  of 
I>;onardville  Rural  High  School, 
Leonardville,  Kansas. 


Alluringly  Distinctive  —  these 
Sweaters,  Hats  and  Scarfs! 

\Y7HAT  matter  whether  one  plays  the  game — or  not ! 

These  sports  togs  are  enticing  enough  to  be  their 
own  raison  d'etre ! 

The  girl  in  the  picture  who  is  preventing  the  summer 
breezes  from  stealing  her  hat  wears  a  Tuxedo  Sweater  of 
Fibre  Silk  in  a  new,  crinkled  weave.  Pockets  and  tasseled 
belt  and  smooth  front  panels  are  attractive  features.  In  Black, 
White,  Navy,  Tan,  Orchid,  Pearl,  and  Copen  at  $10.50. 
The  hat  is  a  becoming  shape  with  a  silk  crown,  a  straw 
brim,  and  an  under-facing  to  match  the  crown.  Black 
stitching  ornaments  it.  Will  be  made  in  any  color  com- 
bination you  desire  at  $1  5.00. 

The  second  young  woman  is  sure  of  the  fashionable 
distinction  of  her  Sweater,  in  a  novelty  weave  of  Fibre-Silk 
and  Wool.  It  comes  in  all  the  wanted  colors,  Navy,  Tan, 
Copen,  Red,  Black  and  White,  and  in  combinations  of 
Orchid  and  Gray,  Orchid  and  Copen,  and  Black  and 
White,  at  $18.50.  Her  Hat  is  one  of  those  jaunty  little, 
handy  Collegiate  Hats  of  Wool  and  Fibre  Silk.  All  colors 
at  $7.50. 

Mail  orders  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Department  No.  35 

Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  Street,  New  ^'ork 
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DATX^  raises 

New  York^Halifax-  Quebec 

The  Palatial  Twin-Screw 

S.  S.  "  FORT  HAMILTON  " 

will  make  4  unusually  attractive  cruises 
Sailing  from  New  York 

July  8-22,  Aug.  5-19 

Stopping  One  Day  at  Halifctx 
Two  Days  at  Quebec 

Sailing  through  the  Northumberland  Straits, 
Gut  of  Canso  and  up  the  Saguenay  River. 
Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool 
weather.  The  ship  has  spacious  promenade 
decks,  and  all  deck  games,  many  rooms  with 
bath,  finest  cuisine,  etc.  Orchestra  for 
dancing. 

The  round  trip  occupies  12  days,  rate  $150 
and  up,  or  one  way  to  Quebec,  5  days,  $80 
and  up. 

No  Passports  required  for  these  cruises.  For  illustrated 
literature  address 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 

Or  any  Tourist  Agent 


BE  AN  ARTIST 


Comtcs,  Cartoona.  Commereui.  Newspaper  and  Ma^asiatt  Illastrat* 

Pastel  Crayon  Portraits  ana  Fashions.  Br  Mail  or  Local  Glaasea. 
Wnte  for  terms  and  list  of  saccesaful  3tad«nt».  Easy  nietbod. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS.         A-81  FLATIRON  BIdg.,  New  York 

CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR  BOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

CATALOG  FREE.         Save  Money        ORDER  BY  MAIL 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

1531  Ellie  Ave.  PESHTIGO.  WIS. 

Pounds  $100 

Old  Home  Coffee  1 

Direct  from  the  Importer  to  you 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  at  the 
■■n  I     'I'tf-^m"     wholesale  price.  A  rich,  stronvt, 
L__J  (  "tlavory"  coffee  in  the  whole 

 **  bean — or  ground  as  you  want  it.  Its 

aroma  deliRhtful,  taste  delicious ;  a  coffee  for 
the  connoisseur  at  a  "popular"  price.  It's  a 
Real  Drink! 

SPECIAI-  OFFER!  Three  (3)  Full 
Pounds,  with  One  (1)  Pound  Old  Home 
Cocoa  FREE,  Post-paid  for  UM. 

Plantation-to-Consumer  Coffee  Co.,  Inc. 

Oirer/  hilparltrs  and  DiUri/tiitor s 

101  A  Front  Street  New  York  City 


For  Every  Style  of  Writing 

Select  the  pen  suited  to  your 
handwriting  from  10  samples 
different  patterns  and  finish  in 
silver,  gilt  and  bronze,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10 cents,  including  32- 
page  booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  OUTLOOK 

BY  THE  WAY 


5  Julj 


OT  only  Podunk  Is,  but  Podunks 
Are,"  a  correspondent  tells  us, 
anent  the  skepticism  about  the  reality 
of  Podunk  evidenced  in  a  recent  article 
in  The  Outloolc.  "In  Temple's  History 
of  North  Brookfield,"  our  informant 
says,  "is  a  description  of  land  trans- 
ferred in  1665,  'a  meddow  which  is 
called  Podunk,'  with  the  lands  about  it. 
This  'meddow  called  Podunk'  is  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  always  been  called  Podunk. 
The  little  settlement  has  a  chapel  and  a 
schoolhouse,  but  is  best  known  because 
of  its  close  proximity  to  'Podunk  Pond' 
or  'Quabaug  Lake,'  which  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  favorite  camping 
ground." 


When  a  foreigner  is  presented  to  the 
Pope,  says  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  the 
Pope  has  to  open  the  conversation.  In 
the  case  of  Pius  IX  that  shrewd  Pontiff 
often  did  this  by  asking  how  long  the 
stranger  had  been  In  Rome.  If  the 
answer  was  "only  a  few  weeks,"  the 
Holy  Father  responded:  "Then  I  sup- 
pose you  have  seen  nearly  everything." 
If  the  answer  was  "several  months,"  the 
reply  was:  "Then  I  suppose  that  you 
are  beginning  to  find  your  way  around." 
But  if  the  alien  proudly  declared  that  he 
had  been  in  Rome  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  Pope  smiled  and  remarked: 
"Then  I  suppose  you  have  found  out  that 
nobody  can  ever  really  know  Rome!" 


Gorillas  are  the  most  difficult  of  wild 
beasts  to  capture,  according  to  Dr.  W. 
T.  Hornaday,  Director  of  the  New  York 
City  Zoological  Park.    He  says: 

Various  schemes  have  been  put  for- 
ward for  capturing-  full-grown  ones, 
but  they  have  either  been  rejected  or 
tried  and  failed.  It  i.s  impossible  by 
any  means  that  we  know  of  at 
present  to  capture  a  gorilla.  Any 
trap  strong-  enougrh  to  hold  them 
would  be  detected  and  shunned  by 
them;  To  attempt  to  trap  them  with 
anything:  less  strong-  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  risk  of  death  for 
the  trapper.  The  use  of  nets  or  such 
device.s  would  be  almost  certain  to 
result  in  death  for  the  trapper.  The 
gorillas  don't  desert  their  young-,  and 
the  babies  that  have  been  captured 
have  been  taken  after  the  mothers 
have  been  shot. 


An  English  business  man  tells  in  the 
New  York  "Times"  about  the  changed 
attitude  of  his  countrymen  toward  Amer- 
ican visitors:  "It  is  almost  proverbial 
throughout  America  that  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  frozen  faces,  aloof  and  reticent  or 
rude  and  brusque.  In  reality,  the  British 
attitude  toward  Americans  is  that  of 
brother  to  brother — ready  to  bicker, 
chaff  and  'grouse'  over  small  matters, 
but  also  ready  to  stand  back  to  back 
against  any  outside  interference.  Tlie 
war  accomplished  much  toward  bringing 
the  Britislier  out  of  his  proverbial  shell. 
It  is  safe  to  say  to-day  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  Englishmen  would  wel- 
come a  'pick-up'  conversation  in  a  rail- 
way compartment  or  on  a  bus  and  that 


THE  NEW 
OCEAN  HOUSE 

Swampscott. 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  beautiful  hotel  perfectly  appointed, 
wiiere  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
its  guests  are  constantly  considered. 
Every  guest  room  connects  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Accommodations  for  450. 
For  reservations,  write  or  wire 
E.  K.  Grabow  Couipaiiy.  Inc. 
E.  R.  Grabow,  Pre.si<Ieiit 
Twenty  years  under  the  same  management. 

Ijke  Hotel  de^xe 
of  New  England 


A  subscriber  writes 

"  We  placed  a  small  advertisement 
with  you  in  the  issue  of  the  7th  inst., 
asking  for  '  an  elder  sister '  to  be  with 
our  daughter  for  the  summer. 

"  We  have  had  so  many  replies 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  try  and 
answer  them  all. 

"  The  replies  were  certainly  more 
than  we  could  have  ever  hoi)ed  for, 
and  we  only  regret  we  could  not  place  : 
all  of  these  lovely  girls." 

IF  you  are  in  need  of  a  household 
helper,  companion,  nurse,  govern 
ess,  teacher,  or  business  or  profession^ 
assistant,  try  a  "  Want  Ad "  in  tiil 
classified  section  of  THE  OUTLOOlv 

THE  RAIE  IS  ONLY 
TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

Department  of  Classified 
Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Aveaue,  New  York  City 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

Irt  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  .  LIQUIDITY  -  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  aJ'van- 
tages  inherent  in  our  network  of  150  offices 
and  our  njoorld-xvide  hanking  connections 


New  York 
Chicago         PhiUdelpkia  Bolton 
LoiAnfclct    Montreal  Toronto 


San  Francisco 
Vancouver 


TIK>lS1tVS  < OOK  A-  S<)N 
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Hotels  and  Resorts       Hotels  and  Resorts       Hotels  and  Resorts        Tours  and  Travel 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

Fimag 


Wnbi  Kon  Caiiip 
ami      Lake  Tiiuai;»i»< 
Ontario,  Canada 

irispi)iled  oountry— A  Camp  with  every 
t  ill  tlie  heart  of  four  million 
^  vii-Kiu  forest— 1,502  lakes.  Won- 
ill  tisliins.  Guides.  Boats.  Canoes 
iiiiii.lies.  Batliiiii;.  Triiiiipiiig.  One  nislit 
I  oronto.  Kxcellent  table.  Wril«  for  booklets. 
a  ORR.  rmugami  P.  0.,  Norlheti)  Oalario,  Can. 


EU  ROPE 


rJlnkiivnli  Well-known  West 
^QinDUlgll  End  Boarding  Estiib- 
59  Minor  PUce      lislinient.  Miss  Slight 


MAINE 


Visit 
BAR  HARBOR 

•  This  Season* 

THE 

VACATION  LAND 

Combining  Ocean, 
Lake,  Mountain  and 
Country  Scenery  in 
Unsurpassed  Beauty 

Excellent  automobile  roads, 
winding  trails,  mountain 
climbs,  bridle  paths  and 
the  world  -  famous 

Lafayette 
National 
Park 

A  Wonderland  in  Itself 

Outdoor    sports  afforded 

under  ideal  conditions. 
Golf,    Tennis,  Yachting, 
Semi- Pro.  Baseball, 
Swimming,  etc. 

llVifi?  now  for  j/rirex  and  m- 
commoflations.     Ask  for 
profusely  illustrated 
hwtkltt. 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


Vf\Q\C  C  A  MP^^-^^'^^  Lake,  Maine. 

Kainoim  lianj^elt^y  rt^v^um  lirart  of  HioiintJiiiis 
mtUiiC  lake.  <:a)>inH,  baths,  oi>f:ii  fireM, 

Antral  <iininK-rcH>m.  Garage,  ^folf  near  by, 
t>oattn'/,  batbiiiK,  ftahin^.  Fresh  vegetableM, 
iKK«,  |><^>iiliry.  milk.  liooklet. 


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Batkinr.  Boatiof.  Cano«iiiK,  Fishing,  Tennif 

Aiiiihi  Kamily  Camp  situattrd  amont^  tii* 
r>nie»  on  tii*;  shore  of  Little  H**^ia«o  I^k*-.  Me 
—off en)  a  natural,  h^lthy,  out>of-'lfH>r  hf**  ii 
rJie  midst  of  an  environ ment  winch  is  ideal  foi 
restajKl  r#**:reat)On.   AL  L.  HODGSON,  Alk'r 


MAINE 


THE  BEECHES 

P.4HIS  HILL,  M.\INK.  A  quiet,  rest^ 
fill  place  to  spend  the  suniiuer.  2'i  uiilea  from 
Poland.  Same  White  Mountain  scenery. 
Country  club  in  village  >i  mile  distant. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CHARLESGATE 


One  of  Boaton^s  oldest  and  best  resi- 
dential hotels,  overlooking  the  Park 
and  Charles  River.  Cool  and  com- 
fortable accouiiuodations  for  tourists. 

HERBERT  G.  SUMMERS.  Mgr. 

Also  operating  the 

Cliff  Hotel 

.\XD  COTTAGES 
North  Scituate  Beach,  3Ia$s. 

li  miles  from  Boston. 
■■  On  the  Ocean  Front." 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  ijuiet.  cosy  little  houwe  by  the  sea.  Now 
oi»en.   Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 

Rock  Ridge  Hall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
.Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  (jfit- 
f  ml  u.tp.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crow's  nest*'  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis,  croquet.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs, 
chickens.  Casino  (separate  buildingiwith  play- 
room for  children.    $1-5.  $18.  $21,  $'2o  a  week. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Near  to  Nature's  Heart 

DEXTER 
RICHARDS 
HALL 

The  Bird  Village  Inn 

Meriden,  N.  H. 

Altitude  1,000  feet.  Best  of  farm  and 
country  produce.  Home  cooking.  Rates 
moderate.  Limited  accommodations. 
Api)ly  early.      J.  F.  CANN,  Mgr. 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

«)veil€>€)l<iiij;   KI.AIHAI>L  LAKE 
near  tlie  White  Mixiiitains 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
ahout,  wliere  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-fire.  Private  c:tbin8.  Address 
H.  C.  BE.MIS,  South  Chathatu,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Barnegat  City.N.  J.^^,^f,?i.X'e 

tialimg;  bathing.  Good  C,,___j.  I—-, 
table.  Reasonable  rat^s.    OUnSCt  Inn 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

t.Beach  Haven 
N.J. 

NOW  OPEN.  The  best  combination  of 
sea.ihore  feature.s  on  the  coas*".  Matchless  bay 
tor  sailing  and  fishing,  perfectibeach  and  bath- 
iir„'.  Five  t«nnis  courts.  The  Engleside  has  al\ 
the  modern  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
.sea  and  fresh  water.  Kooltlet.  R.F.Engle,Mgr. 

SURE    RELIEF    FROM    HAY  FEVER 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Went  7«.l  St..  throntch 
to  Tl«t  St.,  New  York 

3IMI  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  fark.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  .1. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


I — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like,  place    in    which   to   stay  — 

Siiujle  rmiiii.i,  nxH  of  biith,  H I  .'lO  &  S'.' 
Siiite^  parloi\  hetlroom  and  biUli^for'J^ 

H4  &  arj  dailu 
Parlor^  ?  t/pdrooitix  and  Iiath,  4  or  ,0 
pi'i.ions,  HH  &  H7  daiiij 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOlilLE  PARTIES 

HOTEL  CLENDENING- 

202  West  103d  St.,  New  York  City 


,,,1,,/n 

ni  Urn, 

ihrail  Siihii-iiii  Sin. 

tun  S<|iiai*e 

aiijoiiiing  Jiidson  Memorial  Church,  liooiiis 
with  and  without  bath.  Rales  J3..i(i  per  day. 
incluiiing  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moiierate  cost. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
Kates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  reciuest. 


NEW  YORK 


KEENE  V.ALLEY  INN.  Keene 
Valley,  N.Y.  Altitude  1,'J(IU  ft.  Mtn. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capacity  1.5(1.  Ifl8 
week  up.  Illus.  booklet.  W.  W.  Black,  Prop. 


KEW  GARDENS.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 
18  minutes  from  Penn  Station,  New  York 
City.    Residential  American  Plan  Hotel. 

In  the  country  convenient  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Wonderful  for  the  "  kiddies." 

Radio  Concerts 
Golf  -  Kid  i  n  k~  I>aiic  i  n  sf— Tenn  i  s 

UNDEn  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 

Geo.   H.  Wartman,  Resident  Manager 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

OKIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Kefined,  Huiiielike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  si)0rt3.  Tennis. 
Illuati.ated  booklet.  E.  J.  JIcDonnell.  Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 
American  Flan.    Mo<lerate  Kates 

HeJ'erences  rpqaired 

Golf,  tennis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delight- 
ful trails  for  horseback  riding  and  walking. 
Perfect  roads  for  automobiling.  Magnificent 
view  from  hotel.  "Pennsylvania's  most 
healthful  resort."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  A.  HALL, 
Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 


VERMONT 


THE  MAPLES 

A  Quiet  Country  Home  (Now  Open). 
Address  G.  W.  Powers,  Cambridgeport,  Vt. 


(IHESTKIt.Vt.  "The  Maples."  Deliglit- 
/  (ul  siiiiimer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  l)atli,  hot  and  cold  ;  broad 
iiia/^za,  <ri  (njiiet.  tine  ro:ids.  'i'erms  reasonable, 
kefs,  exchanged.  The  Misses  Saugeant. 


WYOMING 


TAKE  YOUR  WINTER  OR 
SUMMER  VACATION 
ON  A  REAL  STOCK  RANCH 

Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  detached 
slee|iiiig-(-ai)ins  mountain  camp.  Kancli  also 
8Upi>lies  our  table.  .Make  reservations  now 
with  W  H.  WYMAN  A  SONS,  TRAFPIUI 
LObiiE,  Shell,  Big  Horn  County,  Wyoming. 


CRUISE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Direction  of  the 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Travel  Department 

From  New  York  Nov.  21st,  1922 

via  the  New  palatial 

S.  S.  LACONIA 

Havana,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hiio,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez 
Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe.  Rates,  $1500 
and  up,  include  shore  excursions  at 
more  than  25  ports  of  call. 

Call,  write  or  phone 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "Sl'^f 

an  organizer  of  a  small  party.  Kstablished  IHI'd. 
Babcock's  Touus,  13  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  6  CRUISES  4BIB^ 


"Europe"  Tours 

Raymond-Whitcomb  European  Tours 
include  all  that  is  interesting,  fascinat- 
ing, alluring.  They  are  indeed  "The 
Best  in  Travel  "  in  schedules,  accom- 
modations and  discriminative  selec- 
tion. Departures  till  Augtist.  Booklet 
on  request. 

Round-the-World 

Two  phenomenal  Cruises  from  New 
York  Jan.  '.)  and  Id,  lO'J.-?.  The  two 
Cruise-ships  "  Resolute"  and  "  Voleii- 
dam  "  are  perfect  for  Round-the-World 
travel.  The  schedules  are  compre- 
hensive, generous  and  well  planned. 
">ie  company  and  its  Cruise  Managers 
ha  pre-eminently  extensive  Round- 
the-\  'lid  experience  and  u|>-to-tlie- 
minute  l.nowledge.  Rates  Siiili.  up. 
New  V  jvk  to  New  York.  Booklet  on 
req  lest. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


436 

Tours  and  Travel 

TllK  liemily,  fasoiiiatioii,  and  iiiys- 
feiy  of  (lie  (dieiit  lure*  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Ttie  quaintest  ami  inoat  interesting;  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  ttie  old  uge  ctistoms 
l»iev!ul.   Write,  nieutioninp:  "  Outlook "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  'I'raffic  L)ept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  dill  iiifot-iiiation 
Rales  r«r  a  single  room  wilhool  balh  and  with  3  meals, 
{5  6  ifl  cities  and  popular  lesorts,  $4-5  in  the  countri 


THE  OUTLOOK 


Health  Resorts 


INTERPINES 


>» 


Reaiitifiil,  (|iiiet.  restful  and  lioiiielike.  Over 
2(i  years  of  successfiil  work.  TlioroiiK*'-  re- 
lta)>le.  dependable  and  ethical.  Kvery  com- 
(ort  and  couvenieuce.  Accoiniiiodatioua  of 
superior  qtiality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
teiu  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.U., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Board  Wanted 


WANTFn  l>iisin*^ss  woman, 

»T  All  1 CL/  board  in  the  suburbs 

witliin  commuting  distance  ot  either  N.  Y. 
Central  or  Peini  Stations.  7,845,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 

IfFNT   rONN   FOK  KENT.  8-1  oom 

ments;  furnished  excei>t  linen  and  silver.  Good 
location;  boating  and  fislung  oii  Housatonic 
Kiver.  Further  information.   H.  B.  STONE. 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE— to  Settle  Estate 

in  twautiful  Sheepscot  Valley,  5  miles  from 
Damariscotta  and  Wiscasset,  story  wliite 
house,  ereen  bliiids  ;  bani,  hen-houses,  land 
for  sjarden ;  i>lum  and  apple  trees :  cistern  ni 
house;  living-room  with  B  windous.  Witliiu 
a  few  rods  ot  river.  Price  $7.55  cash. 
Mi3.=<  E.  C.  CHANEY,  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

SEAL  HARBOR 

Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine 
For  Rent — "  Oversea  " 

Au  attractive  well-furnished  modern  cot- 
tage, U  rooms,  3  baths,  on  a  rocky  point  with 
private  i>ebble  tteach.    Rent  moderate. 
UEOKGE  L.  STEBBINS,  Seal  Harlxjr,  Me. 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE  FOR 
A  TEKiVI  OF  YE  A  RS.  Cottage  at 
Squirrel  Island,  Maine.  Fireplace,  inclosed 
porch,  electricity,  bath,  5  iiedrooms.  Faces 
the  sunset  over  the  bay.  Maine  champion- 
ship tennis  played  on  the  island.  Furnished, 
$3,5Utl.  H.  VV.  UOBSON,  Squirrel  Island,  Me. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

FOR  RENT— For  Season  l^l^t^omr."?- 

ably  furnished,  with  garage.  On  Daniel 
Webster  Highway,  in  heart  of  the  summer 
resort  section  of  the  White  Mountains.  Ad- 
dress W.  H.  DOUGLASS,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

NEW  JERSEY 

RACC  I  Kiev  Bungalows.  3, 
Dr\OiiJ  l^nlVHi  4  ^nd  .1  furnished 
rooms,  rentaeason.  month  or  week  ;  IH  hours 
Lackawanna.  D.  O.  Miller,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

POR.  RENX 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bayhead ; 
new,  furnished  f>-room  house ;  2-car  garage  ; 
hot  and  cold  water.    Address  HM'iH,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  RENT,  Furnished  ^,7  Tot 

tage,  6  rooms,  bath,  sleeping-porch.  $1011  per 
month  or  $!>i)it  for  six  months.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
FARWELL,  Cornwall,  N.Y.  l-honeail— J-3. 


Eastern  Long  Island  Frou?'p™,^nils"tor 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  specialty.  11- 
lusti-ated  booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c. 

Real  Estate 

MATTITUCK,  L.  1. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


rrtD  CAir  NUMBER  OF 

rUR  i5ALl  summer  camps 

two  and  three  rooms,  furnished.  Two  to  ten 
acres  each.  Near  brook  and  pond.  Ready 
about  July  1st.  Secure  one  now.  $23U  to 
$6(1(1  each.   Peter  Beaton,  Coventry,  R.  1. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  mechanics,  owners,  ffarage- 
men,  repairmen,  send  for  tree  copy  America's 
popular  motor  magazine.  Contains  helpful, 
instructive  uiformation  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion wiring,  oarburetin  s,  batteries,  etc.  Auto- 
mobile Digest, 527  Butler  liuilding,  Cincinnati. 


FOR   THE  HOME 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  correspondence 
courses.  Good  i)08itions  and  home  efficiency. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  S2l  East  .58th 
St.,  Chicago. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS  

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  W»NTED  ! 
Any  subject  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Dorrance,  Publishers,  3(i8  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  PLAYS 
WANTED.  We  teach  you  how  to  write; 
w  here  and  nhen  to  sell.  Publication  of  your 
w  ork  guaranteed  by  new  method.  Walhamore 
Institute,  Dept.  J,  Lafayette  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

STATIONERY 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  2(1(1  slieets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  ItiO  enveloi>es  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1..5li. 
Samples  on  retiuest.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
jitationery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

STATIONERY  for  personal  and  business 
use.  Kill  envelopes  and  ISIt  letter  sheets  |;1 
postpaid.  Burnett  Print  Shop,  320  Ohio  St., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use. Franklin  Printery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

PRINTING  !  All  kinds.  Reasonable  prices. 
For  uistance:  .500  Hammermill  bond  en- 
velopes or  letterheads,  $2M.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Send  stamp  for  partioulais. 
Herbert  W.  Hall,  374  Arch  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  pnhlic 
and  private  schools.  Calls  conung  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
All>any,  N.  V. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  JCducational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  X.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeei)er3, 
social  workers,  sux)erinten<lents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  5  East  Side. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

AGENTS  can  make  big  profits  introducing 
to  business  and  club  men  the  only  practical 
mechanical  pencil  ever  made ;  outlasts  all 
others;  sells  on  sight;  pleasant  association. 
Write  Dura  Pencil  Co.,  115  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City. 

EARN  JUO  to  $250  monthly,  eXi)euses  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspectoi*.  Position  guar- 
anteed after  3  months'  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM -27.  Standard 
Business  Trainiug  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  V.— 
Teacliers  and  Governesses 

WANTED  -  WOMAN  TEACHER  for 
WEEK  DAY  SCHOOL  of  RliLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION,  coiniected  with  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Presbyterian  church  in  progressive 
community  of  cultivated  people,  seventeen 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Kequirements  : 
experience  in  teaching,  knowledge  of  Bible, 
familiarity  with  expressioiial  activities  of 
yoinig  people.  Satisfactory  financial  support 
to  1  iglit  person.  Address  1,763,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  in  September,  governess  for 
two  children  under  ten.  Music,  handiwork, 
and  French.  Country  position.  1,733,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Trofessional  Situations 

MINISTERIAL  student  desires  to 
during  summer   as  supply  i>astor. 
Outlook. 

Business  Situations 
MANAGER  of  farm  or  estate  oi>en  for 
gjvgement  September  1.   Married  (32).  A| 
cultural  college  graduate,  w  ide  practical 
I)erieuce.  1,751,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper 

TRAINED  nurse  and  graduate  masse 
desires  ]K)sition  with  invalid  or  all 
children.  1,761,  Outlook. 

MOTHER'S  helper  or  entire  charge 
children.  Understands  care  of  home  in  evt 
department.  $40  a  month.  C.  Niles,  Freeu* 
L.  I.  .  ^ 

VASSAR  graduate,  experienced  Europt 
traveler,  speaking  French,  Italian,  Germ 
will  travel  with  small  group  or  family  p; 
Highest  references.   1,764,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  private  secretary  as  ( 
panioii.    Kefiiied  ;  very  cai>able.  Practi 
nursing.  Can  manage  household.  Excell 
references.  1,7(»,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  w  oman,  college  gradu: 
master's  degree,  experienced  nurse,  wis 
position  comi>anion  or  governess.  High 
references.  1,766,  Outlook. 

Teacliers  and  Governesses 
COLLEGE  senior  wants  summer  posit 
as  tutor  or  companion  for  young  boy. 
perience.  Best  references.  Baldy  Gowen  .\ 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  tlioro. 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  otleied 
the  Lying-In  Hos|>ital,  307  Second  Ave.,  N 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  main 
nance  is  furnished.  For  further  informat 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Gutliman,  New  York  shopper, 
shop  for   you,  services  free.   No  aainpi 
References.  309  West  dDth  St. 

SUMMER  cottage  camp  tor  little  gi 
Unusually  safe.  Delightful.  Termsmoden 
Highest  references.  1,709,  Outlook. 

BO  VS  wauted.  5110  boys  wanted  to  sell ' 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessa 
W  rite  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Departiue 
The  Outlook  Company,  3al  Fourth  A 
New  York  City. 

FOR  sale,  seven  hand-carved  bookcif 
Italian  walnut.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lawrence, 
West  63th  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  Coh 
bus  776U. 

M.  W.  Wiglitman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agen 
e.itablished  1895.  No  charge;  prompt  delive 
25  West  2Uh  St.,  New  York. 

AMBITIOUS   WRITERS  send  to-day 
Free  copy  America's  leading  magaisine 
w  riters  of  photoplays,  stories,  i>oeius,  soi 
Instructive,  hel|>ful.     Writer's  Digest, 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

WOMAN  living  in  the  country  ten  la 
from  Philadelphia,  having  been  succesi 
with  children  now  grown,  would  like  to  li 
tne  care  of  one  or  two  normal  children.  I 
ertnces  exchanged.  1,7.52,  Outlook. 


BY  THE  WAY— (Continued') 
they  would  go  to  any  length  to  be  of 
assistance  to  a  stranger.  So  Englanii  is 
planning  for  the  \lsits  of  Americans 
this  summer  as  though  they  were  simply 
relatives." 


Chauncey  M.  Depew,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, puts  Wendell  Phillips  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  in  the  first  rank  of  fa- 
mous orators.  Of  Phillips  he  says:  "I 
have  heard  most  of  the  great  orators  of 
the  world,  but  none  of  them  produced 
.such  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect 
upon  their  audience  as  Wendell  Phil- 
lips." Of  Beecher:  "As  an  after-dinner 
speaker  the  niost  remarkable  in  effec- 
tiveness and  inspiration  of  the  men  of 
my  time  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher." 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  he  characterizes  as 
exercising  in  liis  speeches  "the  spell  of 
a  magician."  I.i0rd  Rosebery,  he  de- 
clares, is  "the  prince  of  after-dinner 
speakers  in  England." 


the  famous  dinner  in  New  York  City  at 
which  General  Sherman,  "an  orator  as 
well  as  a  fighter,"  gave  a  wonderful 
word  picture  of  the  great  review  in 
Washington  of  the  victorious  Union 
Army  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
its  subsequent  disbandment  and  the  re- 
turn of  its  members  to  their  peaceful 
homes.  This  speech  was  followed  by  an 
equally  remarkable  address  by  Henry 
W.  Grady,  of  Georgia,  in  wliich  he  told 
of  the  home-coming  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  defeated,  ragged,  poor,  but  ■with 
undaunted  courage  taking  up  the  battle 
of  life  in  their  po\erty-stricken  homes. 
Each  of  these  "triumphant  epics,"  Mr. 
Depew  says,  stirred  its  hearers  to  the 
highest  degree  of  enthusiasm. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  oratorical 
occasions  described  by  Mr.  Depew  was 


Of  Mr.  Beecher's  impromptu  sallies 
Mr.  Depew  gives  one  example.  In  his 
English  campaign  in  1863  a  heckler 
said:  "If  you  people  of  the  North  are 
so  strong  and  your  cause  is  so  good, 
why  after  all  these  years  of  fighting 
have  you  not  licked  the  South?"  Mr. 
Beecher  replied:    "If  the  Southerners 


were  Englishmen,  we  would  have  licked 
them!"  The  audacity  and  the  humor  of 
the  retort  brought  down  the  house. 


Under  the  heading,  "Was  it  John  Hay 
who  Originated  the  Sovereign  Quip?" 
the  New  York  "Herald"  publishes  a  let- 
ter whicli  says  that  when  John  Hay  was 
asked  by  an  English  visitor  at  Mount 
Vernon,  "Really,  now,  George  Washing- 
ton could  not  have  thrown  a  dollar 
across  the  Potomac,  could  he?"  the 
diplomat  answered,  "Why  not?  He 
threw  a  sovereign  across  the  Atlantic." 
Another  correspondent  tells  the  "Her- 
ald" in  the  same  column  that  it  wasn't 
tin  Potomac  tiiat  was  used  by  Washing- 
ton to  give  point  to  the  joke,  but  the 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  over  which 
G.  W.  cast  a  Spanisii  milled  dollar.  We 
prefer  tlie  Potomac  version. 

A  schoolboy's  variation  of  this  jest,  it 
will  be  recalled,  made  Julius  Caesar  a 
"biger  man"  than  our  National  hero. 
It  read:  "Julius  Caesar  was  renowned 
for  his  strength.  He  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Rhine." 
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A  Special  Introductory  Offer 

The  Next  13  Numbers  Of  The  Outlook  Only  $1 


EVERY  issue  of  The  Outlook  is  read  by  many  people 
who  are  not  regular  subscribers. 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  occasional  read- 
ers to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
journal  and  to  see  it  regularly  each  week  for  a  trial 
period  at  but  slight  expense,  we  make  the  following 
special  offer: 

We  will  send  The  Outlook  each  week  for  the 
next  three  months  (13  numbers)  for  the  small  sum 
of  $1  to  any  one  who  is  not  now  a  subscriber. 
The  regular  yearly  subscription  price  is  $5,  and 
this  offer  is  made  to  non-subscribers  in  order  to 
show  them  what  they  are  missing  by  not  having 
The  Outlook  each  week. 

Why  You  Will  Need  The  Outlook 

During  Your  Summer  Vacationing 

Wherever  your  summer  jaunts  may  take  you,  The 
Outlook  will  reach  you  each  week.  Due  to  a  remarkably 
efficient  change-of-address  department,  we  can  guarantee 
immediate  action  on  all  change-of-address  orders  re- 
ceived by  us.  Other  periodicals  often  require  from  two 
to  six  weeks  to  get  action  on  such  orders.  But  no  matter 
how  often,  or  how  quickly,  you  change  your  summer 
whereabouts,  The  Outlook  will  be  there  each  week  to 
keep  you  clearly,  reliably,  and  authoritatively  informed 
as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  world.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  get  along  without  newspapers  this  sum- 
mer— but  not  without  The  Outlook. 

A  Journal  Read  By  Statesmen 

Each  number  contains  hours  of  reading,  all  of  which 
is  bracing,  refreshing,  and  brain-expanding.  Distin- 
guished contributors  write  for  every  issue.  The  fasci- 
nating running  story  of  the  world's  progress  is  prepared 
for  you  by  eminent  journalists,  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
scientists,  men  of  letters,  artists,  educators,  and  busi- 
ness men.  The  terse  weekly  editorial  summary  and 
interpretation  of  the  world's  news  is  world-famous.  In 
Japan,  for  instance,  according  to  one  of  the  leading 
Japanese  publicists.  The  Outlook  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  American  periodicals.  At  home  it  is  the  most-quoted 
periodical  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

"The  Most-Quoted  Weekly  Journal 

In  America  " 

You  have  noticed,  of  course,  that  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  country  are  almost  constantly  quoting 
from  The  Outlook,  which  is  noted  for  getting  hold  of 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  enter  niy  subsciriirtion  for  the  next 
13  numbers  of  The  Outlook,  begiimiug  with 
the  July  19  issue.   I  enclose  $1. 

Name.  .  

A  ddress  

Regular  tubacription  price  $5  per  year 


articles  of  such  sharp  and  timely  interest  and  impor- 
tance that  their  publication  is  actually  a  matter  of  news. 
But  why  rely  upon  the  fragmentary  reports  in  the  news- 
papers, when  you  can  have  the  entire,  unabridged  con- 
tents of  each  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook  before  you 
for  the  next  13  weeks  for  the  small  sum  of  only  $1? 

By  starting  your  trial  subscription  at  once,  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  all  of  the  striking  articles  that  are  sched- 
uled for  the  summer. 

Engrossing  Exclusive  Features 

FIRST  in  position  and  importance  in  each  issue  of 
The  Outlook  is  the  editorial  survey  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  that  week,  discussed  without  partisanship  or 
prejudice  and  with  first  hand  knowledge  and  conviction. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT,  dean  of  American  editors,  fre- 
quently contributes  signed  editorials  and  "Knoll  Papers." 

GOVERNOR  HARRY  L.  DAVIS,  of  Ohio,  writes  an 
article  entitled  "Death  by  Law,"  in  which  he  marshals 
powerful  evidence  against  capital  punishment. 

NEWTON  FUESSLE  contributes  the  story  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  gigantic  road  builder. 

GARRARD  HARRIS,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  "News,"  tells  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing and  subsequent  activities  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  sportsmen's  association  in  the  United  States. 

ELSIE  SINGMASTER,  the  American  novelist,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  searching  short  story  entitled  "The  God 
in  the  Machine." 

"BY  THE  BLACK  HEARTHSTONE"  is  a  most  illu- 
minating interpretation  by  a  Southerner  of  Negro  life. 

"THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK"  is  a  stirring  plea  by  Kings- 
ley  Moses,  the  industrial  writer,  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  crippled  or  physically  disabled  men 
and  women. 

JOSEPH  DANZIGER  is  the  author  of  an  important 
article  concerning  the  present  economic  and  financial 
conditions  in  Germany. 

"OVER  THE  HILL  TO  THE  RICH  HOUSE"  is  the 
intriguing  title  of  a  short  story  about  some  poor  rich 
people,  written  in  a  masterly  fashion  by  Conrad  Richter. 

To  all  progressive  Americans,  whether  they  come  from 
the  North  or  the  South,  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt's  article 
entitled  "In  Fairness  to  the  South"  will  prove  interest- 
ing and  enlightening. 

POEMS  of  distinction  by  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Harry 
Lee,  Leslie  Nelson  Jennings,  Hilda  Conkling,  Herbert 
Gorman,  and  Marion  Couthouy  Smith  will  appear 

THE  BOOK  TABLE,  a  feature  each  week,  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  really  important  literary  departments 
appearing  in  American  periodicals. 

NEW  PRIZE  CONTESTS  will  be  announced  from 
time  to  time.  Substantial  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  writers  of  winning  letters. 

Every  issue  of  The  Outlook  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  news  photographs  and  the  best  cartoons. 

By  signing  the  coupon  to-day  and  mailing  it  to  us 
with  your  remittance  you  will  receive  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  useful  and  refreshing  dollar's  worth  of  reading 
ever  offered. 
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OF  MUSIC 

BOSTOiM.  IVIA.SS.. 


Year  Opena 
September  21,  1922 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America 
It  affords  pupils  the  enviioniiieiit  and  af  nios- 
pheie  so  necessary  to  a  musical  education. 
Its  complete  organization,  and  splendid 
equipment,  offer  exceptional  facilities  for 
students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  a,pplied 
and  theoretical. 

Owine  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  reci  tals,  the  opportu- 
nities of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  be- 
fore audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are 
invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 
Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal 
and    public    appearance    with  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 
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School  Information  FREE 

Catalogs  of  all  Boys'  or  Girls'  private  schools  (rind  cam jixi  in 
U.  S.  Expert  advic«  free.  Kelative  standing  from  personal 
inspection.  Statefully  kind  w  anted.  Maintained  by  American 
Schools' Assoc.  Nofees.  Write  1 1 00  Times  BUlg., 
New  York,  or  1515-A  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teacliers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  \Vui.  O.  Pratt,  fligr. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


A  Junior  Collese  with  four-year  High  School 
and  two-year  College  Courses.  Unusual  facilities 
in  Music  and  Practical  Arts.  Most  healthful  aurl 
beautiful  location  on  the  summit  of  Cre.scent 
Mountain  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozarks. 

Unrivaled  climate.  Famous  water.  Fireproof 
stone  building.  Every  bedroom  outside  lOom, 
half  with  private  bath. 

Ask  about  our  social  and  religious  life. 
For  catalogs  and  bonk  of  views,  address 
RICHARD  R.THOMPSON.  M.A.,Presideiil.  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young:  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-aeven  years  and  is  still  under  the  active 
direction  of  its  founder.    Kutering  age  nine  to  thirteen. 
Frederick  S.  Curtis.  Principal. 
Gerald  H.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

linonKFim.D  Center.  Connecticut 


A  Small  School  for  Small  Boys 

Rev  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Biselow  take  into  their  home  15 
to  2(1  boys  from  7  to  12  vears  of  age,  for  the  school  year. 

Thoi-oiigrh  trainiiiK  is  given  in  the  fuiirta- 
mental.'i  of  elementary  subjects  w  ith  much 
ii.iliviflual  attention  to  manners  and 
liabits.  ,  ,  ,     ^ ,      ,.,    .,  _i 

A II  participate  in  the  healthful  outdoor  life,  the  sports 
and  recreations.   Write  for  circular  or  for  interview. 
THE  RECTORY  SCHOOL,  POMFRET.  CONN. 


Wasliiiigton.  <:<>iin. 

I.itHifiel<l  County 


Box  153 


Rock  Gate 

Country  Home  and  School  for  Young  Children 

Summer  and  winter  sessions. 

CHARLOTTE  O'GIRR  CLARKE. 


CHILDREN  4  TO  8  YEARS 

Tliere  is  a  lovely  home  in  the  country  near  Nevr 
York  where  your  little  boy  or  givl  would  have  a 
moi  her's  care  and  a  real  home  life  in  the  happiest 
surroundings — where  the  diet  is  prescribed  by 
an  eminent  children's  physician,  and  where  the 
child  can  learn  from  a  really  unusual  teacher. 
Kindergarten  to  third  grade.  French.  Music. 
The  McCarter  School  Cranford,  N.  J. 


N.U 


SCHOOL  of 
COMMERCE 


COMBINES  LAKE  SHORE  CAMPUS 
WITH  BIG_C1TV  ADVANTAGES 

Close  range  study  of  big  business 
in  Chicago  supplements  cultural  and 
recreational  advantages  of  campus 
life  in  Evanston.Among  the  intense- 
ly practical  courses  offered  are: 

Buainesa  Adminiatration  —  At^counting 
—Banking  and  Finance  -Sale»  Manage- 
tMfiiSVt>t>^  ment  —  Advertinng  ~  Faetorv  Manage- 

A^&^f  V-^O  mcnt-Traffie &Transportation~For*-ign 

Trade — Labor  Administration — Public  & 
Social  Service. 

Meditl  School  of  Journ&lism  offers 
two-  and  three-year  courses  leading 
to  B.  S.  and  M   S.  in  Journalism. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Commerce 
J325  Harris  Hall»  Evanaton. 
Illinois 


Confers 
University 
frees 

Send  for 
Bulletin 
Now 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

56tU  Year.  Voung  men  and  young;  wonaen  find  lieie  a 
liomelike  atmosphere,  thoroiigli  and  efficient  training  in 
Qvcry  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyai  nnd  helpful 
school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  |)erniit3  liberal  terms,  $40U 
to  $5(H(  per  year.  Special  course  ni  domestic  science.  For 
catalogue  and  information  address, 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D.,  Headmaster 

WALNUT    HILL  SCHOOL 

33  Hishlaiirt  St.,  NaticU,  Mass.  A  College  Prepara- 
tory School  for  GirLs.   17  miles  from  Boatou. 

Miss  Conaiit,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals 

WALTHAM  SCHOOLfor  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  Day  School.  From  primnry  grades  through 
college  preparatory.  School  Buildnig.  Gymnasium.  Three 
residences.  Amole  opportunity  for  outdoor  life.  63d  year. 
Address  Miaa  MARTHA  MASON.  Principal,  Waltham. Mass. 

JA^orcestei  Acadenij? 
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-  College 
y  Preparatory 
/  School 

89lh  Year  FOR  250  BOYS        $800,000  Equipmenl 

Upper  School,  14-19.  tower  School,  13-14. 
Expense:  SI, 000 
SABIUEI.  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 

For  catalog  address  the  Kegisti-ar 
G.  DUDrEY  CHUKCH,  M.A. 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS.  College prppaiatory  and  special 
courses.  Fiencli,  the  language  of  tlie  house.  The  school  is 
Ijlainied  to  te.icli  gfrls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  nearer 
nature,  and  to  inculpate  habits  of  order  and  economj.  So 
e-xti-as.     Mile.  Lea  M.  Boulign?,  Box  47,  Warrenton.  Va, 


For 
Little  Hurts 

Even  a  pin  prick  is  a  gateway'  for 
germs.  And  germs  in  a  wound 
often  cause  trouble. 

New-Skin  keeps  out  germs.  The 
flexible  film  protects  the  healing 
tissues.    Keep  New-Skin  hand}-. 


15c.  and 30c. 


At  all  druggists 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  TORK         TORONTO  LONDON 
"Never  A'eg led  a  Break  in  the  Skin  " 


100% 
OpeniDK 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 

A  donble-lmiig  wimiow  ,  1(10%  ventila- 
tion ;  disappeai  ing  sasli  and  fly  screens  ; 
weathei'stiipped,  gl:ized,  fitted,  liung 
and  completely  assembled.  Shipped 
ready  for  use ;  built  into  any  wall. 
Write  for  full  details. 


TheLunkenWindowCo.y/i^jl'§'S'AriTHio 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS,   NEW  YORK 

UegiBtercd  in  New  York  State  olTerB  a  2X  years'  conrae— 
as  general  trainnig  to  rettned.  educated  women.  Uequire- 
uientfi  one  year  iiigii  school  or  its  eouivalenr.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  o£  Niiraes,  Youkere,  New  Yoik. 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  .  LIQUIDITY  -  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages inherent  in  our  net-ivork  of  J 50  offices 
and  our  ivorld-nvide  banking  cotiiiections 

New  York 

Cbicaio  PhitadelpliU  BoiloD  Ssn  Fnncitco 
LotAogelei    Mootrcal         Toronto  Vaocouver 


I  IK7MAS    (  ()()l\  .\  SON 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

LUCY  FuKMAN,  who  Is  at  present  writ- 
ing a  series  of  stories,  "The  Quare 
Women,"'  for  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
gives  to  The  Outlook  an  engrossing  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  of  the  sheriff  of 
Knott  County,  Kentucky,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  making  of  moonshine  liquor  by 
the  Kentucky  mountain  people.  Miss 
Furman  has  been  living  for  many  years 
at  Hindman,  on  the  forks  of  Trouble- 
some Creek,  associated  with  the  Hind- 
man  Settlement  ScJiool.  She  has  written 
a  number  of  stories  about  the  mountain 
people,  which  have  been  published  in 
magazine  and  book  form. 

HERBERT  Gorman  is  contributing  as- 
sistant to  the  New  Yorlc  "Times" 
Magazine  and  Book  Review  Section  and 
the  author  of  numerous  critical  essays. 
A  volume  of  his  poems  will  be  published 
in  the  fall  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  under 
the  title  of  "The  Barcarole  of  James 
Smith." 

ARTHUR  Chapman  Is  well  known  as  a 
successful  portrayer  of  the  West. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  novel,  "Mystery 
Ranch,"  and  two  volumes  of  Western 
verse,  "Cactus  Center"  and  "Out  Where 
the  West  Begins."  There  have  been 
Easterners  who,  after  reading  the  title 
poem  of  this  last  volume,  have  been  un- 
kind enough  to  ask,  "Well,  if  what  Mr. 
Chapman  says  about  the  West  is  true, 
what  the  dickens  is  he  doing  in  New 
York?"  He  is  at  present  working  as  a 
special  writer  for  the  New  York  Sunday 
"Tribune." 

ANNIE  B.  Keer,  as  the  executive  of  the 
Brooklyn  International  Institute, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  immigrant 
girls  and  learns  some  thrilling  stories, 
many  of  them  too  personal  for  publica- 
tion. The  story  which  she  tells  in  this 
issue  is  the  record  of  an  actual  experi- 
ence. During  the  war  she  was  director 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  at 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  before  that  con- 
nected with  a  social  settlement  house  in 
Chicago. 

HENRY  HoYT  Moore's  photographs  of 
Bar  Harbor  and  Mount  Desert 
Island  will  make  many  a  vacationer 
long  to  turn  his  steps  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Moore  is  art  manager  of  The 
Outlook  and  a  devotee  of  photography. 

Edward  K.  Parkinson,  the  author  of 
'^'A  Garden  Without  Lineage,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Outlook  last  week, 
turns  in  the  present  issue  to  mid- 
summer flowers.  He  has  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  country  and  has 
written  two  books  on  outdoor  sub.iects. 
He  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  the 
"Country  Gentleman"  and  for  four  years 
with  the  New  York  "Evening  Post." 

Ma.jor-General  Sir  George  Aston  is 
familiar  to  Outlook  readers  as  the 
author  of  two  articles  on  British  politi- 
cal questions  previously  published  in 
The  Outlook.  He  has  had  a  notable 
military  career  and  is  the  author  of 
"Letters  on  Amphibious  Wars,"  "Sea, 
Land,  and  Air  Strategy,"  etc. 


A  GRAND  CRUISE 
DE  LUXE 

Strictly  Limited  to  400  Quests 

Jan.  24th  to  May  Jljt,  1923 
Sailing  Eastward  from  New  York 

by  Specially  Chartered 

New  CUNARD  Liner 

"SAMARIA" 

20,000  tons 

This  magnificent  Qolden  Jubilee 
Cruise  will  commemorate  the  50th 
year  since  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder 
of  our  organization,  conducted  his 
first  party  around  the  world. 

A  superb  itinerary  embracing — 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples, 
Port  Said,  Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids 
Bombay,  Agra  (The  Taj  Mahal) 
Ceylon;  Calcutta;  Rangoon;  Sumatra 
Batavia;  Singapore;  Saigon;  Manila 
Hongkong,  Canton,  Macao,  Shang- 
hai; Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama 
Honolulu  andWaikiki;SanFrancisco, 
Balboa,  Panama  Canal,  etc. — visiting 
each  country  under  the  most  favor- 
able climatic  conditions. 

THOS.  COOK 
&SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Saa  Francisco    Los  Angeles  Montreal 
Toronto  Vancouver 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST^ 


in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Rockies 
by  saddle  and  pack. team  oi  aato 
'Voj|^/iir^  it  cie  luxe." 

E.xplore  unbeaten  trails  across 
snowy  mountains  and  alongrush- 
ing  trout  streams.  Traverse  vir- 
gin forests  and  colorful  canyons. 
Unusual  Southwest  outings.  See 
the  I  ndians  of  the  Painted  Desert 
and  their  weird  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding the  Snake  Dance.  Will 
gladly  help  plan  your  trip. 

cy^sk  for 

"OfftheBeatenPath" 

foWer,  containing  maps,  pictures, 
itineraries  and  approximate  cost. 


W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr. 

Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1154  Railway  Exchange  CHICAGO 
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THE  COAL  CONFERENCE 

ONE  strong  reason  for  believing  tliat 
tlie  coal  conference  called  by 
President  Harding,  assembling  as 
■we  write,  w'ill  bring  results  is  that  results 
simply  must  be  had.  For  three  months 
workers  and  operators  ha\  e  debated  with- 
out a  sign  of  settlement.  Already  danger 
is  in  sight.  In  the  anthracite  industry  a 
coal  shortage  and  sustained  high  prices 
in  the  fall  are  all  but  certain — and,  al- 
though the  hard-coal  industry  is  small 
as  compared  with  the  soft-coal  industry, 
it  comes  close  to  the  comfort  and  the 
pockets  of  millions  of  consumers.  In 
this  field  hardly  a  ton  has  been  mined 
since  April.  In  the  bituminous  field  the 
non-union  miners  have  produced  consid- 
erable quantities,  but  the  total  output 
does  not  begin  to  meet  the  need,  and  the 
surplus  supplies  are  dwindling  fast. 

It  was  proper  that  time  should  be 
given  for  peaceful  adjustment  of  this  de- 
plorable industrial  war  by  the  contend- 
ing forces  before  the  President  inter- 
vened. He  was  not  to  assume  that  a 
business  bargain  could  not  be  reached. 
In  the  great  coal  controversy  of  1902 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  act  until  the 
strike  had  been  under  way  for  several 
months.  When  he  did  move,  he  acted 
with  power,  directness,  and  the  clear 
declaration  that  if  the  conference  didn't 
settle  the  trouble  he  would.  Now  the 
time  has  come  in  this  fight  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene  and  to  demand  and 
get  results.  President  Harding,  Secre 
tary  Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  Secretary  Davis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  doubtless  not 
merely  urge  action  on  the  fifty  or 
more  representatives  of  miners  and 
operatives  now  in  conference,  but  re- 
quire action. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  President 
Harding  and  his  advisers  even  before 
the  conference  met  set  forth  in  a  deter- 
mined way  tlieir  belief  that  the  confer- 
ence should  not  merely  arbitrate  on  the 
claims  and  counter-claims  of  miners  and 
operators,  but  should  provide  a  perma- 
nent way  of  avoiding  such  conflicts  in 
the  future.  In  concrete  form  this  means 
some  plan  to  get  at  the  actual  causes  of 
the  trouble.  In  the  larger  field,  that  of 
the  soft-coal  industry,  practically  every 
one  recognizes  that  the  basic  trouble  is 
over-production,  the  existence  of  too 
many  mines,  and  the  employment  of 
many  thousand  more  miners  than  are 


JOUK  L.  LEWIS    (left),  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS,  IN  CONFERENCE 
WITH  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  DAVIS  AT  WASHINGTON 


needed  to  supply  the  country.  A  semi- 
official statement  from  administrative 
sources  says  that  forty  per  cent  more 
people  are  engaged  in  the  mining  indus- 
try than  would  be  needed  if  every  miner 
were  guaranteed  regular  employment 
through  the  year  and  that  hundreds  of 
mines  are  in  operation  which  cannot  be 
worked  economically.  In  the  hard-coal 
industry  the  miners  should  recognize 
the  need  of  reduction  in  wages  under 
the  reduced  cost  of  living,  while  the 
operators  should  recognize  the  force  of 
the  miners'  demand  for  regular  instead 
of  spasmodic  employment  and  the  con- 
sumers' demand  that  the  question  of 
profit  and  distribtition  as  well  as  of 
operation  should  be  gone  into  thor- 
oughly by  Go\  ernmental  authority. 

REDUCING  A  LAW  TO  ABSURDITY 

ON  the  last  day  of  June  New  York 
Harbor  witnessed  a  scene  which  fur- 
nished very  adequate  proof  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  present  Immigration  Law 
— a  law  which  limits  the  admission  of 
aliens  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
numbers  of  their  own  nationality  now 
resident  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
scene  had  not  been  a  real  tragedy,  it 
would  have  evoked  laughter,  loud  and 
prolonged. 

The  fiscal  year  for  the  immigrant  al- 
lotments ended  on  June  30.  On  that 
evening  twelve  steamships  loaded  with 
immigrants  lay  outside  the  harbor  wait- 
ing to  dash  across  the  line  at  midnight. 
This  race  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  quota  allotted  to  some  countries  is 


so  small  that  the  passengers  of  a  single 
steamer  might  fill  it  to  overflowing. 
Then  the  steamer  which  lost  the  race 
might  be  subject  to  fine  for  importing 
immigrants  in  excess  of  the  allowed 
quota  and  liable  to  be  forced  to  pay  for 
their  deportation  expenses.  The  desira- 
bility of  the  immigrants  in  the  second 
steamer  of  course  would  not  enter  into 
the  matter  at  all.  It  is  a  case  of  first 
come,  first  served,  the  last  to  be  served 
and  considered,  apparently,  being  Uncle 
Sam  himself. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  on  a 
Daylight-Saving  schedule.  The  Federal 
Government,  however,  recognizes  no 
such  de\ice  for  shifting  the  habits  of 
mankind.  Some  of  the  steamers  were 
advised  to  enter  the  port  on  Daylight- 
Saving  time,  while  others  waited  for  the 
old-time  midnight.  This  discrepancy  of 
opinion  will  apparently  afford  enough 
basis  for  argument  to  keep  both  sea  and 
land  lawyers  occupied  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  the  Daylight-Saving 
schedule  has  salvaged  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis. 

A  CRUSADER  DEPARTS 
"TJussyfoot"  John.son,  perhaps  the 
i  most  picturesque  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  effective  leaders  in  the  pro- 
hibition movement,  has  recently  sailed 
for  England.  He  departed  on  a  British 
ship  because  he  preferred  to  sail  on  a 
vessel  which  sold  liquor  legally  than  on 
a  liner  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  which  justifies  the  sale  of  liquor 
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on  what  is  at  best  nothing  more  than  a 
legal  quibble. 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  "World"  on  the 
day  of  his  departure.  The  "World,"  as 
every  one  knows,  is  not  particularly  par- 
tial to  prohibition.  In  fact,  some  of  its 
readers  have  suspected  that  its  editors 
might  even  be  willing  to  see  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  repealed.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  they  can  certainly  find 
food,  or  perhaps  drink,  for  thought  in 
some  of  Mr.  Jolinson's  statements  which 
appeared  in  their  journal.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

If  the  Association  Against  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  had  started  to 
advocate  beer  and  light  wines  ten 
years  ago,  instead  of  last  year,  I 
think  that  the  United  States  would 
still  have  them.  The  brewer.s  did 
themselves  in.  The  drys  originally 
advocated  beer  and  the  first  State 
•  laws  permitted  it.  But  the  brewers 
owned  the  saloons  that  sold  the 
whisky,  and  so  the  brewers  were  the 
people  the  drys  had  to  fight. 

The  distillers,  in  my  opinion,  were  a 
decent  bunch.  It  was  the  brewers 
who  played  dirty  politics  and  ran  im- 
moral resorts.  For  that  reason  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  had  to  clean  up 
the  brewers.  If  we  could  have 
trusted  them  we  might  have  let  beer 
and  natural  wines  alone. 

Mr.  Johnson  continues: 

If  these  personal  liberty  howlers 
and  moderate  drinkers  can  work  out 
some  system  by  which  the  liquor 
traffic  can  be  conti-olled  and  no+  pro- 
hibited, I  will  listen  to  them.  But  I 
have  been  in  this  business  for  forty 
years  and  I  have  never  seen  a  suc- 
cessful system  that  stopped  short  of 
absolute  prohibition. 

In  these  two  statements  can  be  found 
the  chief  reasons  why  the  United  States 
is  to-day  a  prohibition  country. 

The  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  drinks 
did  little  or  nothing  to  eliminate  the 
gross  evils  of  the  traffic  by  which  they 
profited.  The  moderate  drinkers  hardly 
lifted  a  finger  to  curb  the  insatiate  greed 
of  the  liquor  trade. 

There  is  one  more  statement  in  the 
"World's"  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson 
which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  those 
who  fear  that  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Act  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  analogous  restrictions 
upon  smoking,  dancing,  and  sport. 
There  are  men  and  women  in  the  pro- 
hibition movement  who  do  believe  in 
such  restrictions  as  Mr.  Johnson  points 
out,  but  he  also  gives  the  reason  why 
their  views  cannot  and  should  not  pre- 
vail. He  says:  /'I've  never  heard  of  a 
man  coming  home  from  a  dance  and 
chucking  his  baby  out  through  the 
transom  or  of  a  man  suddenly  deciding 
after  his  fifth  cigar  to  wipe  his  shoes 
on  his  neighbor's  mustache,  or  of  a  base- 
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ball  man  saying  it  with  flatirons  to  his 
wife." 

A  CALVINIST  HONORED 
BY  JEWS 

WHEN  recently  Bishop  Dezso  Balta- 
zar,  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Hungary,  came  to  this  coun- 
try, his  warmest  reception  was  from 
Hungarian  Jews.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  in  Hungary  he  stands  for  scholar- 
ship and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
not  for  race  or  religious  prejudice.  The 
great  college  at  Debreczin,  in  Hungary, 
over  which  he  presides — a  Calvinistic 
college  in  its  origin,  as  we  understand — 
is  open  as  freely  to  Jews  as  it  is  to 
Protestants,  and  is  a  center  of  liberal 
thought  as  well  as  of  scholarly  and 
literary  culture.  An  American  Jew  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  only  college  in  Hun- 
gary where  Jews  are  on  equal  terms 
with  others  in  law,  theology,  literature, 
journalism,  and  business.  The  college 
has  had  some  five  thousand  students. 
There  is  danger  now  that  it  may  be 
closed  under  the  stringent  conditions 
and  deprivations  of  life  in  Hungary  to- 
day. Therefore  Bishop  Baltazar  visits 
this  country  in  order  to  obtain  aid  for 
his  great  educational  work. 

A  Hungarian  journal  in  New  York 
prints  in  English  a  welcome  to  the 
Bishop  from  Dr.  Samuel  Buchler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian 
Jews  in  America,  who  goes  so  far  in  his 
title  as  to  call  Dr.  Baltazar  "the  first 
honest  visitor,"  a  reflection  on  the  Hun- 
garian political  propagandists  who  have 
flooded  America  with  appeals  for  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  Horthy,  the  would-be 
radical  dictator. 

When  Louis  Kossuth  visited  the 
United  States  nearly  seventy  years  ago, 
he  was  hailed  by  Americans  and  by  the 
American  Congress,  not  only  as  a  states- 
man, educator,  and  poet,  but  as  a  friend 
of  the  democratic  world  spirit.  He 
swore  that  he  would  never  tread  on  Hun- 
garian soil  as  long  as  a  Hapsburg  ruled. 
Now  the  Hapsburgs  and  what  they  stood 
for  have  departed,  and  Americans  may 
rightly  remember  that  our  Congress 
promised  Kossuth  to  aid  the  Magyars  if 
the  time  came  when  they  could  free 
themselves  from  oppression.  Bishop 
Baltazar,  who  now  visits  us,  is,  like 
Kossuth,  educator,  statesman,  and  poet, 
and,  like  Kossuth  also,  is  an  idealist. 
His  college  carries  on  traditions  for  cul- 
ture a  thousand  years  old  and  a  litera- 
ture much  of  which,  and  especially  the 
works  of  the  versatile  and  brilliant 
Maurus  J6kai,  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  To  aid  this  venerable 
and  valuable  institution  to  continue  its 
work  is  a  privilege  which  doubtless 
many  Americans  will  gladly  exercise. 


FINGER-PRINTS  IN  ART 

IF  the  lawsuit  now  said  to  be  impend- 
ing over  the  genuineness  of  a  certain 
ancient  painting  ever  comes  to  trial,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  both  unique  and  amusing. 
It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  modern 
finger-print  test  to  a  canvas  which  either 
was  or  was  not  painted  by  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci  almost  four  hundred  years  ago. 

The  history  of  this  odd  case,  in  brief, 
is  that  Madame  Andree  Hahn  possesses 
a  painting  which  she  declares  is  the 
original  or  a  replica  (not  a  copy)  of  Da 
Vinci's  "La  Belle  Feronniere."  She 
brought  it  to  America  two  years  ago, 
and  almost  sold  it  to  the  Art  Institute  in 
Kansas  City;  $500,000  was  the  price  pro- 
posed. 

Unhappily  for  the  sale.  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen,  English  art  dealer  and  expert, 
saw  this  painting  in  New  York  and,  so 
at  least  the  story  goes,  declared  offhand 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  Da  Vinci 
and  that  the  familiar  painting  in  the 
Louvre  was  the  only  original  of  "La 
Belle  Feronniere." 

Now  Madame  Hahn  naturally  consid- 
ers herself  deeply  injured  in  dollars,  as 
well  as  in  feeling,  at  this  aspersion,  and 
is  suing  Sir  Joseph  for  damages.  She 
proposes  to  prove  her  case  by  the  Ber- 
tillon  system  of  finger-prints.  She  and 
her  experts  allege  that  Da  Vinci  was 
always  accustomed  to  use  his  thumb  and 
little  finger  in  finishing  a  picture, 
smoothing  down  this  bit  or  smudging 
that  bit.  She  alleges  also  that  in  orig- 
inal Da  Vinci  masterpieces  these  finger- 
print marks  are  perfectly  visible,  and, 
while  they  can  be,  and  probably  have 
been,  imitated,  the  imitation  would  not 
extend  to  the  whorls  and  characteristic 
lines  which  make  the  imprint  of  one 
person's  finger  absolutely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  person. 

This  is  a  delightful  theory,  and  for 
the  sake  of  romance  we  hope  that  it  is 
true.  At  all  events,  the  press  reports 
that  Europe  is  now  being  scoured  by 
little  bands  of  microscopists,  finger-print 
experts,  and  photographers,  some  of 
whom  are  acting  for  the  plaintiff  and 
some  for  the  defendant  in  this  case. 
The  outcome  as  it  might  appear  in  a 
cros.s-examination  in  a  court-room  would 
be  something  that  only  our  friend  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas  could  deal  with  adequately. 

It  is  only  fair  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  interesting  discussion  as  told 
to  a  reporter  by  one  of  Sir  Joseph's  law- 
yers.  He  says: 

Of  course  any  hope  of  Mme.  Hahn 
to  prove  that  hers  is  the  original  "La 
Belle  Feronniere"  by  trying  to  show 
that  the  finger  and  thumb  prints  on 
her  painting  are  identical  with  those 
on  other  and  proved  Da  Vincis  is  ab- 
surd. Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  master  did  thumb  and 


NOW  ALL  LABOR  MARS   WHAT  IT  DOES 

(.Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV,  Scene  Vi) 


Ireland  in  the  Cohimtus  Dispatch 


WILL   OUR    LUCK    HOLD  OUT? 
From  D.  E.  Bowen,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Knott  in  the  Dallas  News 


NOT   TOTIN'  FAIR! 


Bushnell  in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  I'easp  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 


THE    POISONED    ARROW  'BROTHER!" 
I'rom  H.  K   Olrify,  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida  From  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Pearce,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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finger  his  paintings.  What  of  it? 
Why,  he  died  in  1519,  and  every  one 
of  his  canvases  has  been  retouched 
and  varnished  and  wear-proofed  any 
number  of  times.  Do  you  think  there 
is  anything  left  of  his  original  finger- 
prints? Nonsense! 

Besides,  the  Court  might  insist  that 
the  originals  be  produced  here  in  New 
York  during  the  trial.  Now,  I  leave 
it  to  you,  isn't  it  absurd  to  consider 
for  a  moment  that  any  such  thing 
could  be  done? 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  what  every 
one  wants  is  to  have  the  trial  first  and 
the  argument  afterwards.  We  hope  that 
no  mere  scientific  technicalities  will 
stand  in  the  way. 

A  PRINCE-SCIENTIST 

PRINCE  Albert  of  Monaco  was  a  scien- 
tist of  distinction.  To  most  read- 
ers the  name  Monaco  calls  forth  a  pic- 
ture of  the  great  Monte  Carlo  Casino, 
which  is  the  best-known  and  probably 
the  largest  gambling  establishment  in 
tlie  world.  The  Prince  of  Monaco,  wlio 
has  just  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  Monte 
Carlo.  The  lease  under  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  was  originally  made  before  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  smallest  in- 
dependent sovereignty  in  Europe — it 
contains  about  eight  square  miles.  It 
may  be  that  this  lease  has  been  renewed 
since  Prince  Albert's  reign,  but  other- 
wise he  apparently  took  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
not  only  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Monaco  come  from  this  source, 
but  also,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  In- 
come of  many  of  its  charitable  activities. 
Prince  Albert's  ancestors  have  ruled 
since  the  year  968. 

The  scientific  field  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  was  chiefly  interested  was 
that  of  oceanography.  He  built  several 
beautiful  yachts  one  after  the  other, 
which  he  has  employed  in  deep-sea 
dredging  and  exploration.  The  result 
has  been  many  discoveries  of  positive 
interest  to  scientists  and  a  great  deal  of 
light  and  information  as  regards  deep- 
sea  problems.  He  was  also  much  intei'- 
ested  in  palaeontology. 

The  Prince's  interest  in  science  has 
been  shown  in  another  way — that  is,  by 
the  founding  of  the  Oceanographic 
Museum  at  Monaco,  which  contains  one 
of  the  finest  aciuariums  in  the  world, 
with  many  adjuncts  for  the  study  of 
sea  life.  The  other  Is  a  similar  insti- 
tute situated  in  Paris  close  to  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  of  great  service  to  students 
of  this  blanch  of  science.  In  the  Woi  lil 
War  Prince  Albert  was  loyal  to  the 
Allies;  thousands  of  American  wounded 
soldiers  recuperated  at  his  private  es- 
tate in  Monaco. 
The  Prince  of  Monaco  has  visited  llii.'j 
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country  three  times  and  has  been  re- 
ceived with  high  honor  as  an  investigat- 
ing naturalist  and  a  man  whose  work  in 
his  chosen  field  has  been  thorough,  and 
even  extraordinary.  When  Prince  Al- 
bert was  here  in  1913,  a  writer  in  The 
Outlook  who  met  him  described  him  as 
an  agreeable,  cultivated  man,  having  the 
unostentatious  behavior  of  a  scholar  and 
notable  for  "his  democratic  simplicity 
and  his  complete  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  egotism." 

THE  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  A  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

WtTH  American  flags  tied  to  their 
luggage  and  with  two  American 
marines  sitting  in  the  baggage  car 
watching  their  trunks,  Isaac  F.  Marcos- 
son,  one  of  the  best  known  of  American 
correspondents,  and  Ray  Atherton,  First 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Peking,  made  their  way  out  of  Peking 
through  the  zones  of  the  armies  which 
were  then  engaged  in  civil  war  in  China. 
Mr.  Marcosson  had  been  spending  about 
five  months  in  the  study  of  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  China  and  Japan. 
He  has  now  returned  to  this  country. 

In  an  interview  printed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  "Times"  Mr. 
Marcosson  has  reported  some  of  the  con- 
clusions he  has  reached  as  a  result  of 
his  observations  in  the  Far  East. 

In  part  at  least  as  a  conssequence  of 
the  Washington  Conference.  Japan,  he 
thinks,  has  changed  her  policy  toward 
other  countries,  including  China.  This 
change  he  characterizes  as  a  "right- 
about-face."    And  he  considers  it  not 


merely  an  outward  change,  but  a 
"change  of  heart."  Japan,  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "has  discovered  that  her 
policy  of  aggression  and  forceful  pene- 
tration is  a  huge  mistake.  Had  she  con- 
tinued as  before,  she  would  have  been 
internationally  isolated  so  far  as  world 
friendship  is  concerned."  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Washington  Conference, 
she  has  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
her  old  policy  of  corruption  and  intimi 
dation  in  China,  and  is  now  seeking 
China's  friendship.  As  evidence  of  her 
new  policy,  he  cites  her  withdrawal 
from  Shantung  and  her  professed  deter 
mination  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
even  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  Mr.  Mar- 
cosson was  struck  by  the  undoubted 
growth  of  liberalism  in  Japan,  and 
found  that  that  growth  had  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  Washington  Conference. 
Moreover,  he  has  become  convinced  that 
tlie  economic  situation  in  Japan  has 
made  it  impossible  for  Japan  to  pursue 
successfully  an  aggressive  policy,  for 
Japan's  economic  resources  would  not 
permit  her  to  wage  war  on  the  modern 
scale,  and  the  serious  economic  crisis 
which  Japan  is  approaching  engages  her 
whole  attention.  Indeed,  in  this  respect 
the  Washington  Conference  had  good 
effect,  for,  by  relieving  her  of  a  naval 
programme  beyond  her  fiscal  resources, 
it  really  saved  her  from  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

These  conclusions  are  not  those  of  a 
sentimentalist,  but  of  a  practical  and 
experienced  observer  who  has  been  able 
to  see  the  way  in  which  Japan's  legiti- 
mate self-interest  as  well  as  the  idealism 
of  a  large  part  of  her  people  is  guiding 
her  toward  a  policy  that  means  the  wel- 
fare of  other  nations  as  well  as  her  own 
and  toward  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

China,  too,  has  been  benefited  by  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  is  conse- 
quently grateful.  The  fighting  in  the_ 
civil  war  there  Mr.  Marcosson  describes 
as  noisy  but  not  deadly.  Dr.  Sun  he 
regards  as  a  visionary  who  has  now  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  sacrifice  he  said 
he  was  willing  to  make  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  China.  General  Wu  Pei-fu  Mr. 
Marcosson  regards  as  "a  strong  and  com- 
manding figure,  and  that  rarest  of  all 
Chinese  specimens,  an  honest  offlcial." 
because  government  as  such  in  China 
has  been  a  joke  for  so  long,  any 
prophecy  about  China  is  futile,  he 
thinKs;  but  he  ventures  the  opinion  that 
the  "unification  of  China  will  be  a  slow 
process  because  of  the  endless  jealousy 
and  corruption."  He  believes  that 
Americans  have  an  opportunity  in  de- 
veloping trade  in  China  which  they 
are  not  availing  themselves  of  because 
the  right  Kind  of  agents  are  not  .sen! 
there  lo  gel  the  business.    He  believes 
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that  the  China  Trade  Act  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
enable  the  United  States  no^Y  to  com- 
pete in  the  Far  East  with  other  nations 
on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before. 

ANOTHER  REPUBLICAN 
DEFEATED— BY  A  REPUBLICAN 

SENATOR  Porter  J.  M(  Cumber,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, has  failed  of  renomination  in  the 
Republican  primaries  of  North  Dakota. 
The  nomination  has  been  won  by  Lynn 
J.  Frazier,  a  follower  of  Townley  and 
former  Non-Partisan  League  Governor 
of  North  Dakota,  who  was  recalled  from 
office  last  November.  That  the  defeat  of 
Senator  McCumber  does  not  imply 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Non-Partisan 
League  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Nestos,  was  renominated  in  the 
same  primary  election  in  wliich  Senator 
McCumber  went  down  to  defeat.  Go\- 
ernor  Nestos  is  an  Independent  Republi- 
can who  is  an  opponent  of  Townleyism. 

Senator    Ladd,    Republican  Senator 
from    North    Dakota,    a  Non-Partisan 
Leaguer,  comments  upon  the  defeat  of 
tiis  colleague  in  the  following  words: 
With  the-  passins:  of  P.  J.  McCum- 
ber from  the  .Senate  the  Northwest 
loses  the  chairmanship  of  the  great 
and  powerful  Finance  Committee,  an 
ardent    protectionist   and   a  stanch, 
uncompromising   Republican    of  the 
old  school.    With  the  coming-  of  Lynn 
J.  Frazier  North  Dakota  sends  to  the 
Senate  a  thoroughly  progre.ssive  Re- 
publican of  the  modern  school,  a  man 
who  has  gained  and  holds  the  confi- 
dejice  of  the  common  people  of  the 
.State  as  few  men  can  do,  a  man 
thoroughly  trained  and  .seasoned  in 
administrative  affairs,  and  who,  I  pre- 
dict, because  of  his  wide  acquaintance 


wilh  tlie  noeds  of  the  farmers  and 
lahoreis  of  tho  entire  country,  will 
exort  a  strong;  influence  foi-  good  leg- 
islation through  the  agricultural  bloc. 

Some  of  the  measures  whicli  Mr. 
Frazier  supported  as  Governor  certainly 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  what  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  progressive  Republican- 
ism. Among  such  measures  may  be  in- 
cluded those  guaranteeing  bank  deposits, 
providing  exemption  of  farm  improve- 
ments and  of  small  city  homes  from 
taxes,  and  requiring  dealers  to  carry  a 
full  line  of  repairs  for  all  machines  sold 
in  North  Dakota.  Senator  McCumber's 
defeat  has  been  variously  attributed  to 
his  position  in  favor  of  the  bonus,  to  his 
prominence  in  framing  the  high  tariff 
bill  now  before  Congress,  and  to  his  sup- 
port of  the  seating  of  Senator  New- 
berry; but  it  probably  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  he  neither  went  far  enough 
in  radicalism  to  suit  the  Non-Partisan 
League  nor  opposed  radicalism  strongly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  more  moderate 
wing  of  his  party. 

IDEALISM  AND  THE 
POLITICAL  MACHINE 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Governor  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  representative 
idealist  in  politics.  It  may  be  said  that 
he  is  in  a  sense  a  practical  idealist,  be- 
cause he  has  brought  things  to  pass  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  he 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  far  removed  from  an  experimental 
mastery  of  political  mechanics.  And 
from  now  on,  in  his  career  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  is  sure  to  be  face  to  face  at 
every  stage  with  the  problem  of  the 
political  machine.  Cameron  is  gone  and 
Quay  is  gone  and  Penrose  is  gone,  and 
the  machine  is  shaken,  but  it  still  ex- 
ists, and  the  regular  voting  psychology 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  support  of 
the  machine,  still  exists.  As  we  see  it, 
the  problem  of  Gifford  Pinchot  is  to 
manage  his  idealism  in  terms  of  political 
organization. 

Since  the  recent  primary  the  old  order 
has  shown  its  hand  and  power  by  elect- 
ing a  chairman  of  the  State  Committee 
who  was  opposed  by  the  new  candidate 
for  Governor.  Very  likely  Mr.  Pinchot 
is  wondering  why  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican machine  should  act  in  such  a 
fashion  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
resolve  to  help  to  elect  him  Governor  in 
November.  Perhaps  he  is  inclined  to 
suspect  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  these  seemingly 
irreconcilable  attitudes  are  entirely  un- 
derstandable and  consistent.  As  condi- 
tions stand  in  the  country,  the  Republi- 
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can  machine  will  have  little  stomach  for 
defeating  Gifford  Pinchot.  We  regard 
his  election  as  assured  by  a  large 
majority  after  the  vigorous  campaign 
which  he  is  capable  of  making.  And  the 
machine  will  help.  But  the  machine, 
like  the  king,  never  dies.  The  machine 
is  dead;  long  live  the  machine!  is  the 
continuing  psychology  of  the  regular 
political  organization.  The  machine 
was  beaten  this  year  in  Pennsylvania, 
badly  beaten.  But  there  are  other  years 
and  other  campaigns.  And  it  is  the  psy- 
chology of  political  regularity  always  to 
keep  the  machinery  intact  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  turn  in  fortune.  This  ex- 
plains, we  think,  why  the  Pennsylvania 
politicians  did  not  with  docility  turn  the 
organization  over  to  Pinchot.  It  doec 
not  mean  at  all  that  they  intend  to  knife 
him  at  the  polls.  They  are  holding  on 
to  the  State  Committee,  for  which  Pin- 
chot did  not  fight  in  the  primary  cam- 
paign, hoping  for  a  better  day. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
country  expect  Gifford  Pinchot  to  con- 
tinue to  be  an  idealist.  He  has  a  great 
task  to  perform  in  aerating  the  political 
atmosphere  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  re- 
constructing its  governmental  life.  He 
cannot  spend  his  time  in  petty  strata- 
gems and  spoils.  He  is  not  the  natural 
heir  of  Cameron  and  Quay  and  Penrose 
in  the  mastery  of  the  machine.  But  we 
are  anxious  to  see,  and  we  expect  to  see, 
him  temper  his  native  idealism  with 
practicality  in  the  great  work  upon 
which  he  has  now  entered.  His  course 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  imitated  all 
over  the  country.  His  practical  success 
will  mean  much  to  political  progress  in 
the  United  States.  A  political  machine 
is  never  altogether  bad.    Sometimes  it 
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comes  nearer  to  being  altogether  good 
than  some  reforming  coteries.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  machine  has  had  a  tainted 
history.  But  the  new  Governor  will  un- 
doubtedly find  great  sections  of  it  which 
are  sound  at  heart  and  wish  to  do  right. 
Those  sections  of  the  machine,  we  think, 
he  should  cultivate  and  strengthen  as 
the  Governor  of  a  great  State  has  oppor- 
tunity to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
spire them  "With  a  measure  of  his  owii 
Idealism  and  vision.  If  a  large  section 
of  the  regular  organization  looks  to  the 
Governor  as  leader,  even  though  it  may 
be  a  minority  section,  it  will  be  a  con- 
trolling power.  The  majority  will 
gradually  come  to  follow  on,  and  the 
minority  will  eventually  become  the 
majority. 

We  hope,  and  expect  to  see,  Gifford 
Pinehot  governing  Pennsylvania  with 
practical  idealism,  subduing  the  ma- 
chine slowly  by  practical  wisdom.  The 
regular  party  organization  has  a  func- 
tion in  American  affairs,  else  it  would 
not  be  so  tenacious  of  life  and  influence. 
■We  are  living  in  a  period  when  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  mold  it 
than  by  attempting  to  wreck  it.  The 
great  Roosevelt  revolt  in  1912  was  like 
an  earthquake,  shattering  the  thickened 
crust  of  reaction  in  party  affairs.  It 
was  a  very  necessary  earthquake.  Now 
we  think  the  time  for  construction  has 
come. 

THE  THREATENED 
RAILWAY  STRIKE 

As  they  left  the  city  for  four  days 
of  vacation  over  the  Fourth  of 
July,  many  people  on  Friday, 
June  30,  undoubtedly  wondered  how 
they  might  have  to  manage  in  order  to 
find  their  way  back.  When  they  left, 
trains  were  running  as  usual;  but  they 
had  some  reason  to  fear  that  four  days 
later  passenger  train  service  might  be 
at  the  best  irregular.  They  had  read 
about  the  strike  of  foiirjiundred  thousand 
railway  shop  workers  which  according  to 
the  votes  of  the  men  involved  was  to 
begin  at  ten_  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  July.  They  had  read  of  the 
proposal  that  men  engaged  in  the  work 
of  maintaining  railway  tracks  in  good 
order  should  also  strike.  They  had  read 
also  of  the  threatened  strike  of  other 
groups  of  railway  workers.  Other  peo- 
ple not  planning  to  leave  the  city  had 
read  of  the  preparation  made  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city  and  the  State,  and 
even  of  the  Nation,  to  substitute  for  the 
possible  suspended  railway  transporta- 
tion other  means  of  getting  food  into 
the  city.  If  there  was  little  evidence  of 
alarm  at  the  prospects  of  the  strike,  It 
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fish  traps,  seines,  lime  jugs,  these 
were  the  conventional  tools  of  the 
Alabama  miner  or  farmer  who 
wanted  to  get  fish  a  few  years  ago. 
The  result  was  to  be  found  in  fish- 
less  lakes  and  sterile  streams.  The 
dynamiter  and  the  seiner  have  not 
been  wholly  eliminated  from  Ala- 
bama; th'Cy  are  to  be  found  there 
just  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  other 
States.  But  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  waked  up  to  the  abuse  of  their 
waters.  The  fight  to  educate  Ala- 
bama started  with  the  election  of 
John  H.  Wallace  to  the  Legislature 
some  twelve  years  ago.  It  received 
a  powerful  impetus  when  an  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  "News"  went 
fishing  in  a  Ashless  stream  in  1921. 
The  story  of  what  the  sportsmen  of 
Alabama  have  accomplished  since 
that  time  is  graphically  told 
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in  a  forthcoming  article  entitled 

Alabama 
Goes  Fishing 

was  probably  due  to  the  strong  hope,  if 
not  expectation,  that  the  strike  would 
be  averted,  or  at  least  that  the  walk-out 
of  men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  op- 
eration of  trains  would  have  little,  if 
any,  effect  upon  the  train  schedules. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  have  been  thinking  of  the 
discomfort,  the  injury,  the  possible  dis- 
aster of  a  Nation-wide  strike  of  railway 
workers  has  made  all  sorts  of  people 
wonder  again  whether  it  will  always  be 
necessary  for  industry,  especially  the 
business  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  steel  highways  of  the  Nation,  to  be 
carried  on  as  if  it  were  a  species  of  war. 

Those  who  had  believed  that  as  long 
as  train  crews  kept  on  their  job  the  rail- 
ways would  remain  running  were  per 
haps  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  men 
in  roundhouses  and  on  the  rights  of  way 
and  in  the  signal  towers  are  really  quite 
as  essential  in  the  operation  of  a  railway 
as  those  who*  drive  or  fire  the  engines 
or  those  who  collect  the  tickets  or  those 
who  care  for  tlie  train.  It  is  true  that 
the  brotherhoods  of  engineers,  firemen, 
and  trainmen  had  made  no  plans  to 
strike;  but  they  had  received  orders 
that  their  members  were  not  to  do  any 
of  the  work  that  was  to  be  abandoned 


by  the  shopmen.  That  meant  that  they 
were  not  to  move  or  even  clean  engines 
or  couple  or  uncouple  cars  that  had  been 
left  by  train  crews  after  the  day's  run. 
The  public  which  uses  trains  but  knows 
little  about  them  had  not  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently realized  how  complicated  the 
operation  of  a  railway  is  and  how  the 
different  parts  of  the  process  of  railroad- 
ing depend  on  one  another.  It  takes  its 
railways,  as  it  does  the  tides  or  the 
winds  of  heaven,  very  much  for  granted. 

Indeed,  the  public  has  to  take  the  rail- 
ways for  granted.  Under  modern  condi- 
tions of  life  it  can  hardly  do  otherwise. 
Not  even  at  the  height  of  the  war  in 
Europe  was  life  more  thoroughly  disar 
ranged  than  when  the  normal  train  ser 
vice  of  France  was  suspended  in  order 
that  the  railways  might  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  mobilizing  troops.  In  this 
respect  a  really  complete  strike  on  the 
railways  of  this  country  would  be  as 
upsetting  and  demoralizing  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war.  \ 

Concerning  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
which  led  to  the  strike  vote  of  the  rail- 
way men  during  June  the  public  has  no 
adequate  means  for  forming  a  judgment 
from  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
facts.  Concerning  these  facts  it  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  fully  and  authorita- 
tively informed  by  the  press.  Fortu- 
nately, it  does  not  need  to  be.  .  The 
American  people,  through  their  National 
.^legislative  body,  have  constituted  a  tri- 
bunal for  the  determination  of  just  such 
issues.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  has 
been  fully  informed  by  hearings  of  the 
need  of  the  railways  for  a  reduction  in 
their  costs,  and  specifically  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  of  employees  for  a 
wage  that  will  enable  their  families  to 
live  according  to  American  standards. 
The  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  approved 
a  reduction  of  wages  for  certain  classes 
of  employees.  Those  who  protest  against 
this  reduction  declare  that  it  means  that 
in  some  cases  a  man  will  be  forced  to 
try  to  support  his  family  on  eleven  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  tliat,  contrary  to  public 
policy,  to  the  interest  of  the  wage- 
earners,  and  even  to  Governmental  au- 
thority, some  railways  have  let  contracts 
to  private  concerns  for  the  repair  of 
their  rolling  stock  instead  of  making  re- 
pairs in  their  own  shops.  Into  such 
questions  we  are  not  called  upon  to  go. 
The  Railroad  I-abor  Board,  constituted 
for  the  very  purpose  of  settling  such 
questions,  has  made  its  decisions.  It  is 
the  prime  interest  of  tlie  public  to  in- 
sist that  the  railway  employees  and  the 
railway  managers  alike  conform  to  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  witliin  its  lawful  jurisdiction.  It 
is  only  by  constituting  some  such  au- 
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thority  over  both  the  managers  and  the 
employees  and  then  by  supporting  that 
authority  with  all  its  might  that  the 
public  can  prevent  its  highways  from 
becoming  the  "no-man's  land"  of  an^ 
Industrial  war. 
Naturally,  the  men  who  have  been  > 


not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
have  recourse  to  any  such  capital  opera- 
tion. A  better  solution  is  an  appeal  not  to 
authority  but  to  co-operation  and  under- 
standing. Such  a  solution  is  not  a  mere 
dream.  It  is  in  existence  at  least  as  an 
experiment  in  one  great  railway  system 
The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


subjected  to  the  disagreeable  experience  I  of  this  country, 
of  having  their  wages  reduced  are  going  (  road  is  largely  free  from  the  menace  of 
to  voice  their  objections.    Nobody  can  /  this  strike  because  it  has  wisely  adopted 

system  of  shop  representation  which 


blame  them  for  objecting.  But  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  their  ob- 
jection in  the  form  of  a  strike  that  will 
paralyze  any  part  of  the  essential  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country.  A 
strike  of  that  sort  is  not  a  strike  against 
the  managers  primarily.  It  is  a  strike 
against  the  authority  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  and  therefore  against 
those  whom  that  Board  represents— the  i 
people  of  the  country.  The  men  have  a 
right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  and  to  pub- 
lic opinion;  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
given  the  privilege  of  conspiring  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  tribunal 
which  the  people  have  established  for 
their  own  protection. 

Men  of  the  railway  unions,  moreover, 
should  come  to  realize  that  hardship  is 
not  of  itself  a  justification  for  a  strike. 
They  must  realize  that  the  whole  coun- 
try is  passing  through  a  period  of  de- 
flation, and  that  it  can  pass  through 
that  period  successfully  only  as  people 
generally  accept  their  share  of  it.  If 
the  railways,  in  "farming  out"  contracts 
for  repair  work,  have  violated  an  agree- 
ment or  have  adopted  a  policy  disap- 
proved by  competent  authority,  they 
should  be  made  to  observe  their  obliga- 
tions in  good  faith.  In  farming  out 
these  contracts,  it  is  argued,  the  rail- 
ways have  simply  taken  measures  to 
prevent  waste  and  needless  expense,  and 
to  this  extent  are  contributing  to  the 
process  of  deflation.  To  a  large  extent, 
however,  it  is  reported,  the  railways 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  abandon 
the  practice  and  to  do  all  possible  repair 
work  in  their  own  shops.  If,  neverthe- 
less, the  railway  shopmen  must  find  jobs 
elsewhere  or  must  accept  reduced  wages 
in  their  present  places,  they  may  have 
to  accept  the  hardship  as  part  of  the 
process  of  deflation  which  the  country  at 
large  has  had  to  experience  and  which 
has  been  a  greater  hardship  to  farmers] 
perhaps  than  to  men  of  any  other  cal 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  prevention  of  industrial 
war  has  to  await  the  creation  of  some 
instrument  of  governmental  authority  so 
powerful  that  no  element  in  the  com- 
munity will  dare  defy  it.  We  hope  that, 
if  it  is  necessary,  the  people  of  the 
country  will  not  hesitate  to  create  such 
an  instrument  of  authority.  We  hope, 
however,  still  more  strongly  that  it  will 


provides  means  by  which  managers  and 
men  can  establish  and  maintain  mutual 
understanding.  If  that  system  weathers 
this  storm,  it  will  be  one  more  proof  of 
the  truth  that  has  been  expressed  in 
homely  language,  that  molasses  catches 
more  flies  than  vinegar.  Such  mutual 
understanding  is,  after  all,  at  the  base 
of  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  is  the 
life  of  our  political  system,  and  should 
be  the  life  of  all  our  industry. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  THE 
IRISH  FREE  STATE 


T 


\HE  plan  fpr  establishing  in  South- 
ern Ireland  a  Free  State  the  peo- 
ple of  which  should  have  that 
kind  of  self-government  Canadians  have 
long  possessed,  had  already,  before  the 
outbreak  just  quelled,  stood  the  test  of 
approval  by  a  majority  of  the  Dail 
Eireann  and  that  of  approval  at  a  popu- 
lar election.  Now  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  revolution.  The  insurgents  who  un- 
der Rory  O'Connor  as  their  general 
seized  and  held  as  a  fortress  the  historic 
Four  Courts  building  in  Dublin  fought 
with  courage  and  desperation  against 
the  forces  of  the  Provisional  Free  State 
and  surrendered  only  after  they  had 
suffered  severe  losses  in  dead  and 
wounded.  But  the  Free  State  victory 
was  complete. 

Two  utterances  just  after  the  sur- 
render have  a  hopeful  significance  for 
the  future.  One  was  that  of  Michael 
Collins,  head  of  the  present  temporary 
Free  State  administration.  He  said  that 
he  was  determined  to  make  every  inch 
of  Ireland  under  control  of  his  Govern- 
ment safe  for  persons  and  property. 
The  other  was  an  agreement  between 
commandants  of  Free  State  and  Repub- 
lican forces  after  a  fight  at  Listowel  to 
.the  effect  that,  as  Ireland's  interests 
^vere  not  served  by  civil  war,  they  as 
patriotic  Irishmen  would  unite  for  the 
common  welfare.  If  these  two  princi- 
ples gain  general  acceptance  in  Ireland, 
the  future  of  the  country  may  be 
brighter  than  it  has  been  since  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  passed  before  the  war- 
There  may  be  a  healthful  clearing  of 
the  air  now  that  the  minority  have  re- 
sorted to  open  war  in  place  qf  assassina- 


tion, kidnapping,  and  brutal  destructive- 
ness.  If  the  Dublin  revolution  fails  to 
stir  up  a  civil  war  throughout  Southern 
Ireland,  the  outbreak  and  its  collapse 
will  go  far  to  convince  the  irreconcila- 
bles  that  the  country  is  not  with  them, 
and  that  they  cannot  rally  an  armed 
force  that  would  have  any  chance  what- 
ever against  the  organized  and  author- 
ized army  of  the  Free  State. 

The  political  fanatics  whose  hearts 
and  brains  are  fired  with  hatred  of 
England  and  who  think  more  of  revenge 
than  they  do  of  peace  or  prosperity  can 
never  be  convinced — and,  unfortunately, 
they  form  a  very  large  class  in  Ireland. 
They  never  were  in  the  majority;  they 
never  were  fit  to  carry  on  government; 
they  have  now  been  shown  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Ireland  are  not  willing 
to  sustain  indefinitely  the  horrors  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
the  chimera  of  an  Ireland  totally  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain.  General  Jan 
Smuts,  more  than  any  other  man,  con- 
vinced the  Irish  people  at  large  that, 
whatever  their  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence in  the  far  future,  they  may  well  be 
willing  for  the  present  to  have  the  lib- 
erty of  action  and  self-government  that 
satisfies  the  Canadian,  the  Australian, 
and  the  citizen  of  the  South  African 
Republic. 

The  case  was  quietly  and  forcefully 
put  by  the  Provisional  Government  just 
before  it  proceeded  to  put  down  the 
armed  insurgents,  who  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  Government  that  the  peo- 
ple had  indorsed  at  the  polls.  Their 
proclamation  said: 

For  some  months  past  all  classes  of 
business  in  Ireland  have  suffered  se- 
verely through  a  feeling"  of  insecurity 
engendered  by  reckless  and  wicked 
acts  which  have  tarnished  Ireland's 
reputation  abroad. 

As  one  disastrous  consequence  un- 
employment and  distress  are  preva- 
lent in  the  country  at  a  time  when 
but  for  such  acts  Ireland  would  have 
prosperity.  The  Government  is  de- 
termined that  the  country  shall  no 
longer  be  held  up  from  the  pursuit 
of  its  norma!  life  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  its  free  national  institu- 
tions. 

The  patience  exercised  by  the  Free 
State  in  trying  to  placate  the  irrecon- 
cilables  was  futile  because  they  were  not 
dealing  with  reasonable  men.  Now  the 
explosion  has  come,  and  has  been  dealt 
with  firmly.  It  would  be  rash  to  pre- 
dict anything  of  unhappy  and  turbulent 
Ireland,  but  there  is  at  least  better 
ground  than  before  to  trust  that  order 
will  be  established,  the  liberal  Constitu- 
tion offered  the  Free  State  by  Great 
Britain  be  formally  accepted,  and  repre- 
sentative government  put  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis. 


A   NEW   MASTERPIECE   FOR  AMERICA 


Courtesy  of  the  Mutiopolitan  Museum  of  Art 

"THE  HOLY  FAMILY,"  BY  ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 


This  Important  picture,  which  has  Just  been  acquired  by  the  Metiopolltan  Museum  of  Art.  luul  been 
considered  lost,  but  was  finally  located  In  the  Fairfax  Murray  Collection,  London 


UNION  IN  THE  LAND  OF  DISUNION 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  SHANGHAI  CONFERENCE 


BY  FRANK  T.  CARTWRIGHT 


SOME  of  you  in  the  United  States  of 
America  think  much  of  church 
union  these  days.  Many  more  of 
.M>u  talk  much  and  think  less  on  the 
subject.  •  It  is  an  extremely  popular 
theme  of  conversation  wherever  thought- 
ful men  are  gathered.  But  to  the  man 
looking  in  through  the  window  of  your 
magazines  and  church  papers  the  pro- 
portion of  talk  to  accomplishment  rather 
fogs  the  view;  your  room  full  of  discuss- 
ing friends  is  clouded  with  the  smoke  of 
immaterial  things,  and  the  scene  is  not 
as  edifying  as  some  of  you  may  imagine. 
American  religious  life  is  not  undergo- 
ing a  magical  transformation  into  a 
unified  whole. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  Brother  John 
Chinaman  is  going  to  show  America  the 
way  toward  essential  rnity?  v;ill  he 
ever  be  able  to  lead  his  Uncle  Sam  to 
actual,  organic  union?   Who  knows? 

Whatever  your  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, lea\  e  them  and  any  prepossessions 
you  may  have  and  come  with  me  to 
Shanghai,  China,  to  sit  in  the  balcony 
of  historic  old  Town  Hall.  Look  down 
on  the  crowded  auditorium  where  sit 
eleven  hundred  men  and  women  gath- 
ered in  the  National  Christian  Confer- 
ence. 

Do  they  seem  a  forced  conglom- 
eration of  warring  units?  No;  they  look 
and  talk  like  the  assembly  of  any  one 
denomination.  There  are  some  argu- 
ments, occasionally  one  hears  an  electri- 
fying speech,  but  the  whole  gathering  is 
swept  by  a  oneness  of  purpose  and  hope 
just  as  forest  and  field  and  stream  are 
swept  by  the  winds  of  God.  It  is  a  uni- 
fied body,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  Orientals 
and  Occidentals,  the  twain  which  Kip- 
ling declared  could  never  meet. 

The  six  hundred  Chinese  delegates  are 
a  striking  factor  in  the  crowd,  first  of 
all  because  they  are  there  at  all.  The 
first  one  of  these  nation-wide,  inter- 
denominational Conferences,  held  within 
the  memory  of  delegates  present  at  this 
year's  Conference,  was  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  missionaries;  the  second  one, 
which  came  several  years  later,  had  so 
few  Chinese  delegates  that  they  could 
not  be  noticed  in  the  crowd;  while  the 
Conference  of  1913  was  only  one-third 
Chinese.  This  year  there  are  more  dele- 
gates of  the  yellow  race  than  of  the 
white.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  north  and  south,  even  while  the 
armies  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
were  in  the  field  fighting  each  other. 
Some  are  from  remote  Szechuan,  one 
man  having  traveled  sixty  days  to  reach 
the  Conference  seat.  Fukinese  came  in 
one  body,  speaking  at  least  five  dialects, 
yet  able  to  understand  the  national  lan- 
guage. 

From  your  vantage-point  in  the  gal- 
lery the  tops  of  the  foreigners'  heads 


look  much  alike — except  that  there  is  a 
\ariety  in  the  amount  and  color  of  hair. 
Go  down  to  the  floor  and  talk  face  to 
face  with  these  "much  alike"  men,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  are  greatly  un- 
like. You  will  hear  the  precise  speech 
of  England  and  the  soft  tones  of  Amer- 
ica's South.  Canada's  virility  will  be 
noted;  Norway's  broken  English  will  be 
heard.  If  you  look  quite  closely,  you 
will  find  even  a  few  German  delegates. 
Then  when  you  begin  to  ask  about 
church  relationships  you  will  be  fairly 
smothered  mentally,  for  High  Church 
Episcopalians  are  there  with  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Seventh-Day  Adventists  are 
beside  Presbyterians,  Methodists  of  six 
different  groups  are  working  side  by 
side,  Lutherans  are  with  Anglicans,  un- 
til you  find  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  electing  units  representing  more 
than  a  hundred  separate  denominations. 
Yet  they  are  meeting  as  one  body,  and 
growing  out  of  their  Conference  has 
come  a  permanent  National  Christian 
Council,  which  is  to  be  their  conmion 
leader. 

This  is  one  result  of  an  almost  unani- 
mous desire  within  the  Chinese  Church. 
Again  and  again  in  recent  years  have 
the  Christian  leaders  decried  the  divis- 
ions in  the  forces  of  Christ,  and  during 
the  days  of  this  Conference  (May  2-11) 
Chinese  speakers  have  on  several  occa- 
sions asked  that  their  Church  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  divisions  of  the  West, 
which  "are  largely  historical,  therefore 
are  neither  understood  nor  desired  by 
the  Chinese  Christians."  The  slowly 
gathering  momentum  of  this  demand 
has  led  to  the  almost  complete  submer- 
gence of  denominational  spirit  during 
the  Conference,  and  some  speakers  were 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  when  they 
went  as  far  as  argument  for  organic 
union.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
pressure  of  thinking  along  lines  of 
church  unity,  thinking  which  has 
brought  very  concrete  results  in  nearly 
every  foreign  mission  field,  is  very  pro- 
nounced here  in  China. 

While  thought  and  talk  do  not  always 
produce  visible  results,  in  the  case  of 
this  nation  the  fruit  is  very  evident.  In 
the  first  place,  for  several  years  there 
has  been  an  organic  union  of  three 
denominations  working  in  the  southern 
part  of  Fukien  Province.  In  the  same 
province,  as  in  several  others,  there  are 
active  church  federations  in  which 
church  groups  as  far  apart  in  polity  as 
Anglicans  and  Congregationalists  are 
integral  parts.  Then  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  National  Christian  Confer- 
ence a  plan  for  actual  union  was  laid 
before  representatives  of  the  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  and  Lutheran 
Churches  in  China,  and  the  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  merger  will 


soon  be  accomplished.  During  the  Con- 
ference a  smaller  meeting  of  delegates 
representing  the  \arious  branches  of 
Methodism  was  called,  and  tliese  men  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  survey  the 
possibilities  of  union  on  the  mission 
field  and  to  recommend  a  plan  to  their 
constituent  bodies. 

What  may  prove,  in  the  light  of  future 
events,  to  he  the  most  important  move- 
ment along  this  line  is  the  appointment 
by  the  eleven  hundred  delegates  of  a 
National  Christian  Council,  a  body  of 
one  hundred  members  representing  all 
sections  of  China  and  all  the  major  de- 
nominational groups,  although  the  idea 
of  denomination  is  largely  buried  in  the 
Council.  There  are  more  Chinese  than 
foreign  members  on  it,  there  is  an  In- 
fluential bloc  of  women,  and  there  are 
enough  graybeards  to  furnish  wisdom 
and  enough  youngsters  to  keep  their 
elders  from  settling  into  a  rut.  There 
was  no  idea  of  establishing  a  super- 
church.  In  fact,  the  danger  of  such  a 
machine  was  seen  and  carefully  guarded 
against.  No  one  wanted  to  see  an  ac- 
tual, authoritative  council  established; 
at  least,  no  one  dared  speak  openly  of 
such  a  desire. 

But  there  was  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  some  national  body 
directly  responsible  to  the  electing  units 
and  with  so  much  of  moral  force  in  its 
personnel  that  all  the  Christians  of 
China  would  be  willing  and  glad  to  fol- 
low its  leadership.  For  years  a  body 
somewhat  similar  to  this  has  been  in 
existence,  the  China  Continuation  Com- 
mittee, but  this  was  set  up  by  outside 
agencies  and  was  a  self-perpetuating  or- 
ganization, so  that  even  the  members  of 
the  Committee  recognized  that  a  new 
type  of  leadership  was  demanded.  In 
the  face  of  China's  chaos  there  was  a 
recognition  of  need  for  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  could  speak,  not  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Anglicans  or  the 
Methodists,  but  for  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  then  could  lead  that 
Church  into  action.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  men  have  set  up  the  National 
Christian  Council  and  have  authorized 
it  to  raise  funds,  to  call  executives,  to  do 
business  on  a  big  scale  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

China,  politically  speaking,  is  in  a  sad 
condition  of  chaos.  The  Southern  ar- 
mies of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  are  in  the  field 
against  the  armies  of  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  North  as  I  write  these 
words  the  army  of  Chang  Tso-ling,  "the 
Mukden  war  lord,"  are  digging  their 
trenches  after  a  first  disastrous  defeat 
near  Tientsin,  and  the  forces  of  Wu 
Pei-fu  with  the  strong  division  under 
the  Christian  general.  Feng  Yu-hsiang, 
are  preparing  for  another  attack.  Ar- 
mies are  in  motion  in  distant  Szechuan, 
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and  no  one  seems  to  know  just  what  is 
next  on  the  programme.  As  a  country 
China  is  just  now  rather  a  hash. 

But  in  that  aggregation  of  fragments 
there  is  a  unity  which  you  in  the  West 
cannot  realize.  One  written  language, 
one  set  of  major  customs,  one  series  of 
three  religions,  one  type  of  mind,  these 
animate  four  hundred  million  people. 


Outwardly  China  is  a  hodgepodge;  in- 
wardly she  is  very  truly  one  nation. 
Growing  out  of  that  sense  of  oneness 
comes  an  insistent  demand  for  unity  in 
Christianity.  It  may  develop  into  one 
Christian  Church  for  all  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  there  will  grow  up  a  few  strong 
units  in  one  strongly  federated  whole. 
If  you  can  prophesy  accurately  what  the 


outcome  will  be,  stand  up  and  be  num- 
bered among  the  seventh  sons  of  seventli 
sons.  No  one  with  whom  I  have  talked 
out  here  is  willing  to  do  more  than 
hazard  a  guess.  But  of  one  thing  everv 
one  seems  absolutely  and  gladly  sure: 
the  movement  is  forward  and  the  sweep 
of  it  is  almost  irresistible.  It  will  pay 
you  in  the  homeland  to  watch  it. 


THE  BRITISH  MIDDLE-EAST  MANDATES 

BY  MAJOK-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B. 


IN  a  spirit  of  altruism,  and  in  order 
to  insure  that  victors  in  war  should 
not  profit  by  their  victory  (thereby 
removing  one  of  the  inducements  to 
warfare),  the  mandatory  system  was 
launched  by  the  framers  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant.  That  Covenant 
was  embodied  in  the  peace  treaties  with 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey.  The  treaty  with  Turkey 
never  having  been  ratified,  I  suppose 
that,  technically  speaking,  we  are  still  at 
war  with  the  Turks.  Great  Britain  has 
accepted  mandates  for  certain  territories 
lost  by  them  in  the  war — for  Mesopo- 
tamia (Iraq)  and  for  Palestine.  The 
terms  of  these  mandates  have  never 
been  approved  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  their  further  con- 
sideration was  postponed  until  July.  So 
far  from  profiting  by  our  mandates, 
either  in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere, 
we  have  been  pouring  money  in  millions 
into  the  countries  concerned  ever  since 
the  armistice;  Iraq  and  Palestine,  taken 
together,  are  still  costing  the  British 
taxpayer  about  forty-five  million  dollars 
a  year,  even  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  further  trouble  in  those  re- 
gions. That  is  the  present  situafion.  It 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  it  has  to  be  faced, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  There  is  a 
limit  even  to  altruism,  and  a  consider- 
able difference  between  not  making  a 
profit  out  of  winning  a  war  and  suffer- 
ing, of  our  own  accord,  additional  heavy 
loss  thereby. 

We  are  doing  this,  be  it  understood, 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territories  concerned,  and, 
judging  by  the  Egyptian  precedent,  we 
should  after  a  space  of  years  leave  those 
people  far  more  prosperous  than  we 
found  them.  But  several  points  require 
attention.  Great  Britain,  unaided  by 
other  Dominions  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth whose  representatives  signed  the 
treaties  establishing  the  mandatory  sys- 
tem, bears  the  whole  cost  of  these  Mid- 
dle-East mandates.  The  British  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  not  consulted  when  the 
responsibility  was  accepted,  and  there 
are  indications  that  in  these  hard  times 
they  feel  that  it  is  beyond  their  power 
to  face  heavy  financial  sacrifice  eitlier 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  people  of  Iraq,  or  for 
tlte  sake  of  the  inliabitants  of  Palestine 


or  Zionist  immigrants  in  iliat  country. 
Before  the  League  of  Nations  Council 
will  again  consider  the  terms  of  the 
mandates  in  July  many  discliarged  ser- 
vice men  will  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  labor  market  by  the  "economy  de- 
mobilization," and,  even  allowing  for  the 
improvement  in  trade  expected  to  result 
from  economizing  upon  the  so-called  un- 
productive services,  the  unemployment 
situation  bids  fair  to  become  serious. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  clearly 
everybody's  business  to  study  the  Middle- 
East  mandates. 

The  people  of  Iraq  and  of  Palestine 
are  described  in  the  League  Covenant 
a-s  "having  reached  a  state  of  develop- 
ment where  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations  can  be  provisionally 
recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of 
administrative  advice  and  assistance  by 
a  mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  alone,"  and,  further,  "the 
wishes  of  these  copimunities  must  be  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  a  mandatory."  The  framers  of  the 
Covenant  laid  down  the  principle  that 
the  well-being  and  development  of  the 
people  of  territories  surrendered  by  our 
late  enemies  in  war  should  form  a 
"sacred  trust  of  civilization,"  and  I 
should  be  the  last  to  disagree  with  them, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  moral  exaltation  in 
1918-19,  and  that,  now  that  it  comes  to 
footing  a  heavy  bill  for  accepting  man- 
dates, the  mood  of  many  has  cooled. 
The  opportunity  was  lost.  When  the 
Versailles  draft  treaty,  embodying  the 
Covenant,  was  presented  in  June,  1919, 
no  one  imagined  that  three  years  would 
elapse  and  find  the  terms  of  the  man- 
dates still  unsettled.  Much  has  hap- 
pened during  those  three  years.  The 
great  armies  which  defeated  those  of 
the  Central  Powers  have  been  demobi- 
lized and  most  of  the  great  ships  have 
been  scrapped.  There  is  no  longer  the 
same  material  force  behind  the  ideal  of 
the  Covenanters.  Nor  is  there  the  eco- 
nomic force  that  was  hoped  for  when 
America  was  expected  to  join  the 
League  and  to  take  a  leading  part. 

Prolonged  discussion,  pernicious  prop- 
aganda, and  other  factors  have  been  at 
work  locally,  and  at  the  present  moment 
we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  "inde- 
pendent nations"  of  frac|  and  Palestine 


wish  for  any  mandatory  at  all,  though, 
if  they  must  have  one,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  they^ould  prefer  Great 
Britain  to  any  other  covmtry.  Then, 
again,  the  word  "mandatory"  is  any- 
thing but  popular.  It  convWs  the  idea 
of  predatory  rather  than  of  altruistic 
intention,  or,  at  all  events,  an  idea  of 
dominance.  "Why,"  we  can!  imagine  a 
cultured  inhabitant  of  Iraq  bv  Palestine 
saying,  "should  we  be  bracketed  with 
the  savages  of  New  Guinea?"  The  dis- 
tinction between  class  A,  B,  and  C  man- 
dates is  lost  by  the  use  of  the  general 
term.  Taking  the  two  mandates  sep- 
arately, they  confer,  in  Iraq,  the  moral 
responsibility  for  maintaining  internal 
order  and  for  the  defense  of  frontiers 
that  may  quite  possibly  be  threatened 
with  invasion,  but  they  do  not  now  im- 
ply the  responsibility  of  the  British  tax- 
payer for  civil  administration  beyond 
the  expense  of  providing  a  high  commis- 
sioner and,  this  year,  for  some  heavy 
expenditure  on  repair  of  railways.  In 
Palestine  the  question  of  maintaining 
internal  order  again  comes  in.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  Arab  opposi- 
tion to  the  Zionist  policy  of  providing  a 
national  home  for  the  Jews  and  by  ques- 
tions arising  over  the  holy  places. 
Against  this  has  been  set  the  alleged 
advantage  to  ourselves  of  greater  se- 
curity to  the  Suez  Canal.  Our  special 
interest  therein  used  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  owned  the  greater  part  of 
the  commercial  traffic  passing  by  that 
route.  The  security  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  of  interest  to  other  countries  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greatly  increased  share 
in  that  traffic.  Moreover,  to  any  student 
of  strategy  it  is  obvious  that  the  best 
defense  of  the  Suez  Canal  against  any 
threats  from  the  eastward  is  the  desert 
of  Sinai. 

With  so  many  conflicting  interests  at 
stake,  the  discussions  of  the  Middle-East 
mandates  in  July  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed, and  perhaps  heated.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  who  have  been,  and 
are,  paying  the  piper,  are  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  calling  the  time,  I  be- 
lieve that  their  general  wish  would  be 
to  abandon  altogether  the  word  "man- 
date" as  applied  to  "independent  na- 
tions." and  to  arrive  at  the  altruistic 
objects  of  tlie  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nanters by  some  more  simple  method. 


THE  LAST  FIRE 

BY  HERBERT  S.  GORMAN 


YOU  saw  the  last  fires  burningr  on  the  hill 
In  that  far  autumn  twilight  when  we  took 
The  future  by  the  hand  through  woods  as  still 
As  your  heart  is  to-day,  and  crossed  the  brook. 

The  brook  that  gurgled  through  the  quietude 
Was  just  a  slender  stream  that  sauntered  on. 

How  were  we  to  know  the  thing  we  should — 
That  we  had  crossed  our  narrow  Rubicon? 

And  after,  in  the  shadow  of  the  leaves. 

When  your  great  eyes  grew  with  the  growing  night 
They  left  the  hollows  where  the  twilight  grieves 

And  mirrored  back  the  bonfire  on  the  height. 

And  what  quick  flame  was  in  your  eyes  I  knew; 

And  how  the  moment  caught  us  on  our  way 
Is  Time's  own  story  written  for  a  few 

In  dust  of  ashes  in  your  eyes  to-day. 


WEDNESDAY"  was  always  a  diffi- 
cult day  for  Mary  Martinelli  to 
live  through,  and  this  one  had 
been  unusually  hard.  She  had  tried  to 
sustain  both  body  and  spirit  by  thoughts 
of  the  gay  evening  that  was  before  her, 
but  the  forelady  had  been  out  of  sorts 
and  had  accused  her  unjustly  of  loiter- 
ing, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
worked  all  through  the  noon  hour.  The 
day's  work  was  over  at  last,  and  there 
would  be  no  hated  dishes  to-night,  for 
her  mother  had  promised  to  wash  them 
for  her. 

The  dress  she  was  wearing  was  new, 
bought  especially  for  this  occasion.  It 
was  brown  satin,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  shining  beads.  It  had  taken  two 
w^eeks'  wages  to  pay  for  it.  In  Ftyle  it 
was  the  very  latest,  and  with  a  little 
sigh  of  satisfaction  she  surveyed  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror  and  lovingly 
smoothed  the  shimmering  folds.  The 
whiteness  of  her  face  troubled  her;  her 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes  accentuated 
her  pallor.  In  her  brown  eyes  there  was 
a  little  wistful  look  as  she  turned  away, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  on  Wednesday 
she  could  ne\er  look  her  be.st.  Hers 
was  a  sunny  nature,  however,  and  she 
gave  a  parting  smile  to  the  pale  little 
image  in  the  glass.  Then  hurriedly  dab- 
bing a  bit  of  powder  on  the  end  of  her 
nose,  she  caught  up  her  hat  and  coal 
and  ran  out  into  the  hall. 

Avoiding  the  kitchen,  whence  issued 
appetizing  odors  of  her  favorite  spa- 


WEDNESDAYS 

BY  ANNIE  B.  KERR 

ghetti  and  meat-balls,  she  called  good-by 
to  her  mother  and  hurried  out  into  the 
street. 

This  was  Angelina  Salvadore's  wed- 
ding night,  and  Angelina  was  one  of  her 
best  friends.  She  was  too  late  for  the 
ceremony,  but  the  reception  was  being 
held  at  the  Institute. 

She  wished  it  weren't  Wednesday 
night.  So  many  of  her  friends  had  par- 
ties on  Wednesdays,  and  usually  she  re- 
fused to  go.  She  loved  the  gayety,  the 
fun,  and  the  dancing  too,  though  that 
was  hard  for  her  with  her  stiff  leg. 
When  it  came  time  for  refreshments  and 
it  happened  to  be  Wednesday — ah!  that 
was  the  hard  part,  and  she  shrank  from 
the  ordeal.  Well,  of  course  tlipy  didn't 
know  the  reason,  but  God  knew,  and  he 
might  have  managed  better.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  purpose  to  test  her.  She  had 
never  failed  him  yet  in  all  these  years. 
What  would  they  serve  to-night,  she 
wondered,  and  how  could  she  ever  insist 
that  she  wasn't  hungry  and  didn't  feel 
like  eating  when  at  that  very  minute 
she  was  faint  and  trembling  from  lack 
of  food? 

When  she  reached  the  Institute,  she 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  open  door 
and  gazed  in  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight:    "O  quauto  heUo!" 

Flowers  fairly  flooded  the  room  with 
glorious  color  — jars  of  goldenrod,  bowls 
of  zinnias  and  gladioli,  vases  of  asters 
and  cosmos.  She  did  not  know  the 
names  of  these  American  flowers  from 


autumn  woods  and  fields  and  gardens. 
But  their  beauty  filled  her  soul  with 
rapturous  delight.  In  memory  she  was 
swept  back  to  a  happy  day  in  her  child- 
hood when  she  had  wandered  through  a 
glorious  Italian  garden  on  the  shore  of  a 
blue,  blue  sea. 

A  friend's  joyous  greeting  drew  her 
swiftly  into  the  glow  of  the  yellow- 
tinted  walls,  relieved  by  pictures  of  old 
cathedrals  and  bright  bits  of  landscape 
from  far  away.  Soft  curtains  of  cream- 
colored  silk  hung  from  the  long  win- 
dows. Bright  chintz  cushioned  the 
wicker  furniture.  The  mellow  marble 
mantelpieces,  elaboiately  carved,  held 
bits  of  pottery  and  other  lovely  things 
from  across  the  seas.  The  wicker  lamps 
shed  a  soft  light  over  rugs  and  books, 
all  suggesting  home  and  friendship.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  sat  the  bride  and 
groom,  their  backs  against  the  mantel- 
piece. Just  over  their  heads  the  formal 
bouquets  of  the  bride  and  of  her  maid 
of  honor  stood  up  stiff  and  straight — the 
pink  roses  and  white  carnations  im- 
movable on  their  wired  stems — a  vivid 
contrast  to  graceful  cosmos  and  droop 
ing  goldenrod.  Uncomfortable  in  his 
new  clothes,  the  groom  sat  silent  and 
awkward,  ignored  serenely  by  the  bride, 
who  greeted  the  club  girls  and  other 
friends  as  she  stood  up  to  display  her 
elaborate  gown. 

Mary  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  little 
group  of  friends.  Their  royal  welcome 
made    her    quite    forget    fatigue  and 
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anxiety.  All  the  difficult  Wednesdays  of 
the  past  slipped  into  the  background, 
and  she  threw  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  festivities  of  the  evening.  Soon 
the  dancing  began.  The  room  was  filled 
with  whirling  couples;  not  only  the 
young  people  danced,  but  the  fathers 
danced  with  young  daughters,  mothers 
with  their  sons,  and  even  the  small 
children  were  given  their  full  share  of 
attention  and  enjoyment.  When  the 
music  stopped,  Mary  sank  breathlessly 
into  a  chair,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  feet  still  keeping  time  to 
the  echo  of  the  waltz  that  was  ringing 
in  her  ears. 

Suddenly  a  wave  of  faintness  swept 
over  her.  She  remembered  that  trays 
of  delicious  food  would  be  passed  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  evening.  E^  en 
as  she  was  thinking  the  procession 
started — sandwiches  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Italian  cakes  and  bonbons,  Jordan 
almonds,  ice-cream,  punch,  ginger  ale, 
and  soda.  Steadily  Mary  refused  every- 
thing: steadily  she  resisted  the  desire  to 
run  away  home,  where  she  would  be  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation  and  M'here  an 
understanding  mother  would  tuck  her 
into  bed.  The  girls  pressed  about  her, 
laughing  at  her  abstinence  and  refusing 
to  take  it  seriously.  She  only  shook  her 
head,  a  little  forced  smile  on  her  lips, 
all  the  laughter  gone  out  of  her  eyes. 

Then    they   began   to    dance  again. 
Leaning  her  head  wearily  against  the 
high  back  of  her  chair,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  the  dark  circles  under  them  sud- 
denly revealed  as  the  color  faded  from 
her  cheeks.    Her  body  drooped  patheti- 
cally,   but    her    hands    were  tensely 
clasped  in  her  lap.   The  bright  light,  the 
gay  flowers,  the  merry   dancers,  had 
faded  into  the  background  and  she  was 
a  little  girl  in  that  stricken  city  of 
Messina.    She  recalled  the  happy  Christ- 
mas with  grandmother  and  young  cous- 
ins in  the  big  hotel  of  which  her  grand- 
mother was  the  proprietress;  the  feast- 
ing and  games  and  dancing  on  that  last 
night  before  the  end  came.    She  remem- 
bered how  she  had  crept  into  bed,  a 
tired,  happy  little  girl,  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  feast  still  clasped  in  her 
liands,  too  sleepy  to  heed  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  threatened  to  break  the 
panes  of  her  window.    And  then  had 
come   chaos — falling  walls  and  floors, 
frightful  pain,  hideous  cries  from  other 
members  of  the  big  household.  Follow- 
ing those  awful  first  hours  were  days 
and  nights  of  terrible  thirst  and  agony 
before  her  poor  broken  body  had  been 
discovered  and  she  had  been  lifted  ten- 
derly in  the  arms  of  Russian  soldiers 
and  carried  to  the  warship  in  the  harbor 
of  Messina.  For  those  few  brief  minutes 
she  lived  over  that  lifetime  of  five  days 
and  nights  as  she  had  done  each  week 
in  all  the  succeeding  year.s.    But  she 
remembered  also,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  the  year  that  had  followed 
that   awful   time.     She  had   been  the 
heroine  of  the  big  hospital  at  Naples. 
Because  her  own  poor  broken  fingers 
were  helpless  and  useless,  a  real  prin- 


cess had  fed  her  delicious  fruit  and  held 
cooling  drinks  to  her  feverish  lips.  But 
that  was  thirteen  years  ago,  and  she 
was  in  America  now,  that  promised  land 
for  which  her  childish  heart  had  so 
often  yearned. 

It  was  Angelina's  wedding  night.  And 
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again  the  girls  were  offering  her  food 
for  which  she  longed. 

"JVIary,  don't  be  so  silly!  Why  don't 
you  eat  or  drink?" 

"I  don't  want  anything — honest,  I 
don't." 

"You  do  too.  You're  as  white  as  a 
ghost — you  look  all  worn  out." 


"Oh,  come  on,  Mary,  have  a  sand- 
wich ! " 

"I  don't  want  anything,  I  tell  you." 
Her  voice  broke  suddenly  and  the  tears 
welled  up  in  her  eyes. 

The  girls  stood  about  her  in  puzzled 
silence;  they  could  not  understand  her— 
.she  seemed  like  some  stranger  in.stead 
of  their  merry  playmate  whom  they 
knew  so  well. 

"Why  won't  you  have  any  refresh- 
ments, Mary?" 

It  was  one  of  the  Institute  ladies  who 
sat  down  beside  her  and  looked  lovingly 
into  her  troubled  brown  eyes. 

"I  can't.  Miss  Bradford." 

"But  why,  dear?" 

Should  she  tell?  It  would  be  such  a 
relief  to  have  them  know — but  would 
they  understand?  She<;ould  not  bear  it 
if  they  laughed  at  her  or  thought  her 
queer.  Many  of  them  knew\of  that  ter- 
rible experience  at  Messina.  They  knew 
she  would  carry  the  physical]  marks  to 
the  grave.  But  could  they  fenter  into 
that  spiritual  experience  whi6h  was  the 
most  sacred  thing  in  all  her  [life? 

"Oh,"  she  said,  desperately]  "it  is  be- 
cause of  my  vow."  Now  the  girls  were 
crowding  around  her,  even  kneeling  be- 
side her  chair. 

"Your  vow.  Mary?" 
"Oh,  you  see,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  and  speaking  in  a  voice  of  hushed 
reverence,  "when  I  was  in  the  earth- 
quake at  Messina  I  made  a  vow  to  God. 
I  was  so  little  and  so  afraid  and  so 
lonely,  and  every  day  the  people  were 
dying  all  around  me.  I  didn't  want  to 
die.  I  wanted  to  go  to  my  father  and 
mother  in  America.  And  so  I  prayed  to 
God,  and  I  promised  if  he  would  save 
me  I  would  fast  every  Wednesday.  And 
you  know" — her  hushed  voice  took  on 
an  added  solemnity— "all  the  two  hun- 
dred in  that  building  were  taken  out 
dead,  but  God  saved  me  alive!" 

"Why,  Mary,  that  was  years  ago! 
Have  you  fasted  every  Wednesday  in  all 
this  time?" 

"Every  single  Wednesday." 
"And  how  long  will  you  keep  it  up?" 
"All  my  life,  of  course." 
"All  your  life!    Oh,  Mary!" 
"But  it  was  a  promise  made  to  God, 
and  he  gave  me  my  life.    What  is  a 
little  food  compared  to  that?    I  could 
never,  never  break  my  word  to  God!" 

Her  face  was  transfigured  with  an 
inner  light;  her  pale  cheeks  glowed  with 
delicate  color,  her  shining  eyes  revealed 
a  feast  of  soul  in  which  her  comrades 
could  not  share.  With  startled  awe  they 
looked  at  this  new  Mary,  whose  radiance 
of  spirit  they  felt  hut  could  not  define, 
and  then  turned  away  to  join  once  more 
the  merry  dancers  round  the  bride  and 
groom. 

At  midnight,  when  they  slipped 
through  the  darkened  streets  homeward, 
it  was  not  of  weddings  or  dancing  or 
feasting  that  they  were  thinking,  but  of 
brave,  steadfast  Mary  and  the  Great 
Friend  who  had  heard  and  answered 
the  agonized  prayer  of  a  little  Italian 
girl. 


SOME  OF  THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD  IN  GANDHHSM 

BY  R.  A.  HUME 


M.  K.  GANDHI.    Born  1869.       "Ht^WHl  ^U^^. 

IT  was  in  response  to  inquiries  from  America  that  Dr.  Hume  wiotc  from  India 
the  accompanyins'  estimate  of  the  activities  of  the  Nationalist  leader.  Mohan- 
tlas  Karamchand  Gandhi. 

Robert  Allen  Hume,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Bombay,  the  son  of  American  mission- 
aries. He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  has  been  a  mis.sionary  himself  since 
1874  and  has  identified  himself  with  all  the  interests  of  his  native  land. 

In  a  letter  accompanying-  this  article  Dr.  Hume's  son,  Professor  Robert  E. 
Hume,  of  the  ITnion  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  writes  to  The  Outlook- 
"My  father  was  the  only  American  to  be  .summoned  by  Mr.  Montagu,  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  I.iord  Chelmsford,  when  he  was  Viceroy  of 
India,  to  offer  testimony  and  sug-gestions  for  the  British  administration  of  India. 
Not  only  has  he  been  trusted  by  the  English,  but  he  has  also  been  sent  to  the 
Indian  National  Congress  as  the  representative  of  an  India  electorate.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  been  actively  and  sympathetically  engaged  in  forwarding  the  prog- 
ress of  India  from  both  sides  of  the  English-Indian  relationship." 

Inclosed  in  his  letter  Professor  Hume  sent  a  picture  post-card  which  has  been 
widely  used  in  India.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gandhi  bearing- 
the  inscription  reproduced  herewith.  The  first  line  is  in  the  Sanskrit  character, 
the  mother  of  all  the  Aryan  dialects  of  modern  India.  It  may  be  translated  as  fol- 
lows: "The  efficient  champion,  the  great  soul  (Mahatma)  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi."  And  the  two  words  at  the  right-hand  side  in  the  second  line  are  in  the 
Gujerati  language,  meaning  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Concerning  this  Professor  Hume  writes:  "Etymologically  'Mahatma'  means 
'Great  Soul,'  and  is  an  epithet  occurring-  several  times  in  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  Hinduism  to  designate  a  'mighty  being'  (Chandogya  Upanishad,  4.3.6),  or  a 
highly  honored  person  (Katha  Upanishad,  1.16),  or  a  person  regarded  as  very 
holy,  saintly,  peifected  (Svetasvatara  Upanishad,  6.23).  But  the  preponderant 
usage  in  the  Upanishads  is  to  designate  the  Supreme  Soul,  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  great  Cosmic  Soul.  There  is  thus  even  in  the  appellation  which  is  now  being 
used  for  Gandhi  an  approach,  from  the  line  of  .superb  appreciation  of  his  person, 
to  the  veneration  of  him  as  almost  divine.  Verily,  India  is  more  ready  than  is 
America  probably  to  receive  an  incarnation  of  adorable  deity. 

"And  verily  Gandhi  has  done  something  for  the  promotion  of  national  unity  in 
India  that  no  Christian  up  to  date  has  done,  viz.,  the  bringing  together,  even 
temporarily,  of  two  diverse  elements — the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu.  But  at 
what  cost?  The  rupturing  of  East  and  West  more  violently  than  has  been  done 
since  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857. 

"Gandhi  himself,  like  the  whole  situation,  is  most  complex.  All  sides  must  be 
brought  forth  into  clear  apprehension  if  the  situation  is  to  be  saved."  ^ 


MK.  GANDHI  is  an  idealist  of 
most  simple  habits,  who  prae- 
•  tices  what  he  preaches.  He  in 
tensely  loves  his  native  land,  and  is 
ready  to  undergo  anything  for  what  he 
believes  will  be  good  for  his  country. 
He  clearly  sees  some  of  the  injury 
which  has  befallen  some  interests  in 
India  through  contact  with  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  West.  He  is  a  deeply 
religious  man,  and  has  been  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  these  teach- 
ings are  refraining  from  returning  evil 
for  evil,  and  love  for  all  men.  even  for 
enemies. 

He  has  an  intense  hatred  of  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  By  ardent  advocacy  of 
various  temperance  efforts,  stimulated 
considerably  by  political  motives,  he 
has,  at  least  temporarily,  and  I  hope 
permanently,  immensely  lessened  the 
drinking  of  such  liquors.  His  special 
temperance  method  was  getting  many 
persons  to  stand  in  front  of  or  very  near 
to  liquor  shops  to  deter  people  from  go- 
ing into  those  shops.  Sometimes  these 
picketers  would  snatch  away  and  smash 
bottles  of  liquor  which  had  been  bought. 

Mr.  Gandhi  intensely  desires  to  pro- 
mote simplicity  of  life  among  all  sec- 
tions of  his  countrymen.  One  chief  item 
in  his  programme  is  to  try  to  get  every 
single  family,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or 
uneducated,  to  have  a  primitive  hand 
spinning-wheel  in  the  home,  and  every 
one  daily  to  spend  some  time  in  spin- 
ning plain  cloth!  He  thinks  this  would 
very  largely  lead  to  discarding  the  use 
of  foreign  cloth.  He  urges  the  disuse  of 
all  sorts  of  foreign  articles.  He  desires 
what  he  calls  "national  education,"  in 
which  purely  Indian  methods  would  be 
followed. 

But  there  are  some  bad  things  about 
Gandhiism.  While  Mr.  Gandhi  has  in- 
fluence over  men,  he  has  a  strangely 
inadequate  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture. Absolute  and  universal  abstention 
from  violence  is  the  chief  item  in  his 
teaching.  But  he  often  indulges  in  very 
violent  language,  yet  strangely  imagines 
that  violent  language  by  voice  and  in 
print  can  be  used  by  himself  and  his 
associates  without  unavoidably  resulting 
in  violent  actions  by  many  people  who 
do  not  have  self-control. 

Till  lately  there  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  good  feeling  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  most  Indians  and 
most  Europeans.  But  Mr.  Gandhi's  lan- 
guage in  gatherings  and  in  the  press 
against  what  he  calls  "the  Satanic  Gov- 
ernment" and  his  extravagant  claim 
that  the  treatment  by  very  many  Euro- 
peans of  very  many  Indians  is  practi- 
cally treating  them  as  slaves  has  sud- 
denly created  hatred  in  Indians  in  the 
place  of  "much  former  friendliness. 

Another  bad  element  in  Mr.  Gandhi's 
influence  and  activities  is  the  introduc- 


tion and  wide  use  of  religious  excite- 
ment in  politics.  Almost  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  British  administration 
in  India  has  been  absolute  abstention 
from  religious  partisanship.  Ordinarily 
and  naturally,  there  have  been  dislike 
and  often  strained  -relations  between 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  because 
polytheism  and  idolatry  are  hated  by 
Mohammedans.  Religious  animosities 
and  riots  between  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  have  been  checked  and  con- 
trolled only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
British  Government.  But  because  the 
passing  of  the  British  rule  is  impossible 
so  long  as  there  is  religious  disharmony 
between  these  two  principal  communi- 
ties, Mr.  Gandhi  has  brought  about  a 
superficial  harmony  between  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindus  in  order  to  promote 
their  joint  action  in  political  activities. 
A  very  large  number  of  Indian  Moham- 
medans are  disturbed  over  the  injury  to 
Turkey  resulting  from  the  Great  War. 
They  believe  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
is  the  Caliph  or  chief  religious  authority 
for  the  Mohammedan  religion,  much  as 
the  Pope  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion; and  that  without  the  restoration 
to  the  Sultan  of  most  of  his  former 


political  power  he  cannot  adequately  ex- 
ercise his  religious  authority.  Hence 
most  Indian  Mohammedans  wrongly 
claim  that  the  Sultan's  limitation  of 
secular  power  is  practically  an  attack 
on  the  Mohammedan  religion;  anfl  that 
because  the  British  Home  Government 
is  one  of  the  allies  which  has^imited 
the  territory  of  the  Turkish  Empire  that 
Government  is  considerably  responsible 
for  an  attack  on  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. Hence  the  hostility  of  Indian 
Mohammedans  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  and  in  Britain.  And  the 
Hindus,  who  have  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  have  un- 
der Mr.  Gandhi's  influence  for  purely 
political  motives  joined  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  claiming  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  attacked  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  This  is  very  unfair  and  bad  in 
Gandhiism. 

Probably  the  most  injurious  influence 
of  Gandhiism  is  its  rapid  and  senseless 
promotion  of  lawlessness.  Theoretically, 
Mr.  Gandhi  does  his  utmost  to  teach  and 
to  promote  lawlessness  only  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
to  the  State  unavoidably  promotes  law- 
lessness toward  parents,  teachers,  re- 
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ligious  guides,  and  leaders  of  every 
kind.  One  of  the  finest  elements  in  all 
sections  of  Indian  society  has  always 
been  reverence  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
religious  leaders.  Multitudes  of  these 
elders  have  recently  had  their  proper 
and  weighty  influence  undermined  and 
flouted  by  Mr.  Gandhi's  appeal  to  youth 
to  leave  schools  and  colleges  connected 
with  Government,  whether  parents  and 
elders  approve  or  disapprove.    The  pax 


MAY  usually  sees  the  formation  of  a 
procession  of  summer  blossoms, 
but  not  until  the  advent  of  sum- 
mer do  the  brilliant,  large  flowers  appear, 
for  the  spring  flora  is  always  smaller, 
more  delicate,  and  generally  more 
ephemeral.  One  must  stoop  down  for  the 
spring  flowers;  the  summer  flowers  reach 
up  to  you.  This  wonderful  pageant, 
formed  in  May  and  augmented  in  June, 
moves  in  stately  fashion  through  July, 
when  wild  lilies  blaze  and  tall  purple- 
fringed  orchis  lift  their  purple  spires; 
then  it  moves  onv\^ard  during  August  over 
stubbles  gay  with  vervains  and  willow- 
herb-  and  meadows  fragrant  with  trum- 
pet-weed. Slowly  it  files  into  September 
along  streams  flaming  with  cardinal- 
flowers  and  fields  gay  with  goldenrods, 
until  it  halts  and  breaks  rank  in  late 
October  crowned  with  asters  and  immor- 
telles. One  sometimes  wonders  if  these 
marvelous  summer  days  are  wholly 
appreciated?  All  through  the  winter 
they  are  sighed  for,  and  now  that  they 
are  here  let  us,  by  all  means,  enjoy 
them. 

"It  seems,"  said  a  well-known  garden 
lover  and  litterateur  writing  of  the 
charm  of  these  summer  days,  "as  if  na- 
ture could  not  do  enough  when  her 
appointed  time  arrives,  as  if  there  were 
no  end  to  her  prodigality  of  bloom  and 
song  and  color  and  sunshine — birds 
singing  amid  the  orchard  blossoms,  bees 
plunging  into  flower  cups,  meadows 
smothered  with  buttercups,  swamps 
golden  with  marigolds,  woods  aflame 
with  honeysuckles,  fields  crimson  with 
clover,  bird  songs,  insect  hum,  and 
flower  blossoms  on  every  side!"  But 
gardeners,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, are  too  apt  to  lose  their  sense  of 
right  perspective;  their  own  little  plot 
of  ground  becomes  too  often  the  whole 
universe,  and  they  are  in  great  danger 
of  becoming  veritable  Marthas,  troubled 
over  many  things.  This  is  all  wrong, 
for,  after  all,  flower  gardening  should  be 
taken  up  for  pleasure  and  recreation, 
and  the  moment  one  turns  the  joy  of  it 
into  mere  drudgery  then  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  having  a  garden  is  gone.  A  few 
well-carod-for  flowers,  a  bit  of  velvety 
lawn,  perhaps  a  pool,  an  arbor  to  rest 
and  take  one's  ease  in,  and  beyond  that 
what  more  can  one  desire  in  mid-July? 


Britannica  has  secured  order  throughout 
the  land.  Gandhiism  tends  to  make 
tenants  refuse  to  pay  dues  even  to  pri- 
vate landlords.  Lawlessness  is  the 
worst  injury  which  an  individual,  a 
community,  or  a  nation  can  suffer. 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  not  proposed  or  been 
able  to  arrange  how,  after  destroying 
the  present  Government,  if  this  could  be 
done,  orderly  society  could  continue  in 
an  empire  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 


If  there  should  happen  to  be  no  pool  on 
the  place,  by  all  means  concoct  one,  even 
if  it  be  only  a  few  kerosene  barrels 
sawed  in  half  and  sunk  into  the  ground 
to  their  rims,  for  these,  connected  by 
pipes  or  little  stone  ditches,  make  ideal 
spots  for  lilies  or  irises. 

As  to  irises,  by  the  way,  a  garden 
without  them  would  not  be  complete, 
as  they  are  among  the  very  first 
large  flowers  of  the  garden  to  appear. 
To  recommend  any  special  variety  of 
them,  however,  would  be  superfluous,  for 
they  are  so  numerous  and  are  nearly  all 
so  very  beautiful;  easily  grown,  thriving 
in  light  soil  and  sunshine,  one  can 
rarely  have  enough  of  them.  If  the 
average  gardener  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  divide  some  of  these  large 
plants,  and  thus  not  only  obtain  them 
more  abundantly  for  another  year  but 
increase  the  size  of  the  flowers,  he 
would  soon  find  himself  very  well  sup- 
plied with  them.  The  great  bearded  iris 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  border  plants 
known,  and  the  cut  flowers  are  also 
beautiful  when  arranged  with  their 
sword-shaped  foliage.  The  Japanese 
section  of  the  bed  advances  in  bloom 
while  the  bearded  iris  is  in  blossom. 
Naturally  a  water  plant,  it  should  re- 
ceive abundance  of  moisture  in  order  to 
acquire  its  full  development,  and  when- 
ever possible  it  should  be  grown  beside 
some  stream  or  pool. 

Another  restful  plant  for  the  quiet, 
peaceful  garden,  and  one  which  requires 
comparatively  little  attention  except 
mulching  in  the  autumn,  is  the  peony, 
including  the  tree,  the  herbaceous,  and 
the  Chinese  varieties,  all  of  which  give 
us  one  of  our  most  lavish  floral  displays. 
Where  one  cannot  grow  rhododendrons, 
these  are  an  excellent  substitute  in  lime- 
stone soil,  as  they  are  equally  florifer- 
ous,  large-flowered,  and  varied  in  color- 
ing. The  earliest  are  the  single  dark 
crimson  and  the  double  fennel-leaved 
Pwonia  tennifolia,  the  petals  of  the  lat- 
ter being  a  vivid  scarlet  crimson,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  reds  of  the  year,  its 
feathery  foliage  quite  unlike  that  of  any 
of  its  tribe.  Roses  are  scarcely  finer 
than  some  of  these  fragrant  Chinese  va- 
rieties, notably  the  Festiva  Maxim, 
which  is  pure  white  in  color,  marked 
with  a  bright  carmine  in  the  center;  or 


milliong  of  people  of  diverse  civiliza- 
tions and  religions,  of  whom  only  one 
male  in  ten  and  one  female  in  a  hundred 
can  read.  This  is  practically  the  teach- 
ing of  Nihilism. 

The  above  is  an  estimate  of  only  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  political 
teaching  and  effort  of  a  remarkable  man. 
In  my  judgment,  a  reaction  against 
Gandhiism  has  already  set  in. 

Ahmednagar,  India. 
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the  Marie  Calot,  with  itsXpale  hydran- 
gea-pink flowers  with  darker  shadings 
in  the  center;  or  the  Madame  de  Verne- 
ville,  which  bears  beautifully  formed 
flowers  with  sulphur-white  /guard  petals, 
and  has  a  compact  white  center  touched 
with  carmine.  There  is  also  the  La 
Tulipe,  which  has  large  globular  flesh- 
pink  blossoms  shading  to  ivory  white, 
the  center  petals  being  tipped  with  car- 
mine; this  is  also  a  vigorous  grower  and 
a  very  full  bloomer. 

Among  the  standard  double  peonies. 
Monsieur  Mallet  is  effective,  being  rose- 
color  with  salmon  shadings  in  the  cen- 
ter; Anemone  flora  Rubra,  a  dark,  rich 
crimson;  Edulis  Superba,  with  violet- 
rose  guard  petals  and  a  mauve-rose  cen- 
ter with  lighter  edges — these  are  all  wor- 
thy a  place  in  the  garden.  A  few  of  the 
old-fashioned  peonies  which  come  intO' 
bloom  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ahead 
of  the  new  sorts  should  include  Mutabi- 
lis  Alba,  blush-white;  Mutabilis  Rosea,, 
bright  rose-pink;  and  Rubra,  a  brilliant,, 
glowing  crimson. 

The  azalea  is  another  plant  which 
should  be  more  frequently  seen  in  our' 
midsummer  gardens;  a  garden  lover,, 
writing  of  these  flowers,  says:  "I  al- 
ways rejoice  when  the  azalea  blooms,, 
for  in  it  I  find  a  charm  presented  by  no' 
other  flower.  Its  soft  tints  of  buff,  sul- 
phur, and  primrose.  Its  dazzling  shades 
of  apricot,  salmon,  orange,  and  vermil- 
ion, are  always  a  fresh  revelation  of 
color.  They  have  no  parallel  among 
flowers,  and  exist  only  in  opals,  sunset 
skies,  and  the  flush  of  autumn  woods. 
I  admit  the  rhododendron  is  magnificent 
where  it  can  be  acclimated;  but  even  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  ex- 
ceeded in  gorgeousness  by  the  azalea." 
Thus  the  ideal  garden,  where  one  may 
indulge  in  a  sense  of  rest  and  freedom 
from  hurry  and  hard  labor,  should  be  a 
simple  affair,  easily  cared  for,  and  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon.  Polonius's  advice  to 
his  son,  in  "Hamlet,"  might  be  fitly 
changed  somewhat  and  applied  into  a 
wholesome  admonition  to  the  enthusias- 
tic garden  lover  and  builder,  thus: 

Costly  thy  plants  as  thy  purse  can 
buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not 
gaudy; 

For  the  garden  oft  proclaims  the  man. 


THE  MIDSUMMER  FLOWER 

BY  EDWARD  K.  PARKINSON 


OUR  SEACOAST   NATIONAL  PARK 

PICTURES  OF  MOUNT  DESERT   AND   LAFAl  ETTE  NATIONAL  PARK 

BY  HENRY  HOYT  MOORE 


FUR  a  gfiieiiitioii  or  more  liar  Harbor  aiul  iMoiiiit 
l^esert  Island  liave  been  in  the  front  rank  of  fa.sliion- 
able  summer  resorts.  A  new  element  of  popular  appeal 
will  now  make  the  island  still  more  attractive  lo  tiie 
tourist.  Tliis  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  section  of  the  island 


as  a  National  Paric — llie  oiily  one  east  of  tlie  iMississippi 
and  the  only  great  National  Parle  tliat  fronts  on  the  sea. 
These  photographs,  taken  liotli  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Park's  l)oundaries,  give  an  idea  of  llie  scenery  \vhi(-li  is 
readily  ac(;essil)le  to  visitors  to  tiie  Lafayette  National  Park. 


AN  INLET  OK  SOMES  SOUND 


Somes  SoniHl  nearly  clivides  Mount  Desert  Island,  penetratiiipr  it  for  about  six  miles  in  a  northerly  direction.    It  and  the  adjacent  waters  were 
formerly  much  used  by  motor  boats  and  yachts.    Automobiles  have  now  lessened  tlie  travel  by  water,  while  greatly  increasing  the  total 
number  of  visitoi-s  Ijoth  to  the  National  Park  and  the  various  summer  resorts  of  the  island 


THUNDER  CAVE,  MOUNT  DESERT  ISLAND 


These  cliffs  and  others,  such  as  the  Ofter  ^'liffs,  are  on  tlie  east  sifle  of  the  island  and  may  he  seen  to 
advantage  on  the  "  forty-mile  drive  "  around  the  island.   This  drive  may  now  easily  be  taken  by  automo- 
bile in  an  afternoon,  with  incidental  relaxation  at  attractive  tea-rooms 


A  GOVERNMENT  "CUTTER"  ON  A  TOUR  OF  INSPECTION 
The  outlines  of  Saigeiit  and  Jordan  Mountains  are  seen  in  the  background — a  part  of  the  National  Park 


HER  LASr  HEIITII— AN  ABANDONED  SCHOONER  FINDS  A  QUIET  HAVEN 


The  long  coa8t-line  of  Mount  Desert  affords  numerous  harhors,  in  some  of  which  active  uiaritinie  traffic 
still  goes  on.   Fish,  luniher.  and  <|uarried  stone  are  carried  largely  in  schooners.  Quarries  near  the  scene 
pictured  above  supplied  the  material  used  in  the  ]>iers  of  the  first  BrcMiklyu  Bridge 


CHEATING  THE  PARK  BENCH 


M  %%l  THAT  about  the  jobless  man  on 
the  park  bench?"  is  an  old 
f  T  question  that  is  being  revived 
with  familiar  frequency  now  that  the 
fever  of  war  production  and  ^universal 
employment  has  spent  itself. 

The  city  policeman,  with  his  eternal 
"Move  on,"  was  the  one  man  who  seemed 
to  have  a  direct  answer  to  the  question. 
But  Edwin  Brown,  of  Denver— "Lodging 
House  Brown" — has  matched  the  police- 
man's answer  with  a  better  one.  Mr. 
Brown  would  have  the  jobless,  homeless 
man  move  on,  but  to  a  municipal  emer- 
gency home,  where  he  can  find  good  food 
and  a  night's  rest  and  a  chance  to  look 
to-morrow's  world  in  the  face  in  better 
spirit. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  many 
municipal  lodging  houses  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  get  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  rouse  the  cities  to 
the  need  of  emergency  shelters  for  the 
jobless,  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  a  man  of 
wealth  and  education,  has  lived  as  a 
"down-and-outer."  He  has  put  on  work- 
men's clothes  and  mingled  with  those  he 
has  sought  to  help.  He  has  traveled 
without  funds  from  one  city  to  another, 
in  order  to  "get  the  feel"  of  life  as  it 
appears  to  the  man  without  a  dime. 
Then  he  has  gone  to  the  press  with  his 
observations,  and  usually  a  municipal 
lodging  house  has  been  established  as  a 
result. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Brown  been  satisfied  with 
the  mere  establishment  of  lodging  houses 
for  the  unemployed.  He  has  "checked 
up"  on  such  institutions  after  they  have 
been  established.  An  instance  of  his 
methods  along  this  line  was  shown  last 
fall,  when  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed was  most  acute.  Park  benches 
were  filled,  even  on  cold  nights.  Jobless 
men,  many  of  them  war  veterans,  slept 
covered  with  newspapers.  Some  of  them 
were  in  Bryant  Park,  in  New  York  City, 
huddled  about  the  statue  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  the  man  who  wrote: 
"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again 
— the  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

Yet  New  York,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
built  a  municipal  emergency  home,  at 
a  cost  of  $250,000,  for  meeting  just  such 
conditions.  There  was  plenty  of  empty 
space  in  it,  while  the  benches  in  Bryant 
Park  were  full.  There  was  a  weighty 
conference  on  unemployment  on  at  Wash- 
ington, but  no  word  came  from  that 
conference  which  might  relieve  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  men  on  the 
park  benches.  Something  was  the  mat- 
•  ter;  and  just  the  nature  of  that  some- 
thing was  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Brown, 
who  came  into  the  city  room  of  a  New 
York  newspaper  and  said: 

"I  have  just  been  to  the  New  York 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  and  would 
like  to  know  why  it  is  that  with  be- 
tween eight  hundred  and  a  thousand 
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beds  there  and  the  parks  filled  nights 
with  men  who  are  out  of  work,  less  than 
half  the  beds  are  occupied.  When  I 
asked  the  lodging-house  keeper  for 
the  reason,  he  said:  "This  place  is 
chiefly  for  men  who  vote  here.  Wc 
only  permit  non-residents  to  remain  one 
night.'  " 

The  city  editor  detailed  a  reporter, 
who  first  interviewed  some  of  the  men 
on  the  park  benches.  The  reporter  found 
from  these  men  that  they  would  rather 
sleep  in  parks,  hallways,  or  anywhere 
else  than  apply  at  the  New  York  Munic- 
ipal Lodging  House. 

Then  the  reporter  put  on  an  old  suit 
of  clothes  and  applied  at  the  lodging 
house,  where  he  found  conditions  bad. 
He  reported  that  the  inmates  were  so 
concentrated  on  the  floors,  despite  the 
great  floor  space  and  bed  capacity,  that 
their  health  was  endangered.  The  sup- 
per, according  to  the  reporter's  account, 
was  bad,  and  the  breakfast  was  worse. 
The  ventilation  was  so  poor  that  one 
man  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave,  only 
to  be  told  to  go  back  to  his  blanket  on 
the  floor  or  be  put  in  jail.  To  pay  for 
such  quarters  and  such  food  the.  in- 
mates had  to  work  about  the  lodging 
house  for  two  hours,  or  longer  at  Black- 
well's  or  Randall's  Island,  .thus  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  chance  to  get  jobs  during 
the  best  time  in  the  morning. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Brown  was  citing  the  New  York 
Municipal  Lodging  House  as  something 
for  other  cities  to  copy.  He  had  found 
there  kindliness  and  cleanliness.  To-day, 
in  a  time  of  greater  public  need,  he  finds 
the  same  institution  cursed  by  unem- 
ployed men,  who  would  rather  shiver  in 
the  parks  than  go  near  it.  So  much  for 
the  lost  motion  that  comes  through  po- 
litical mismanagement. 

The  same  condition  obtains  pretty  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Brown 
has  found  in  the  process  of  checking  up 
on  the  lodging  houses  that  have  been 
established  by  municipalities.  During 
war-time  prosperity  there  was  little  use 
for  such  lodging  houses.  Some  were 
even  converted  to  other  uses,  apparently 
on  the  idea  that  universal  employment 
was  going  to  last  forever.  Most  of  the 
cities  maintained  their  lodging  houses, 
but  permitted  them  to  run  down.  The 
position  of  lodging-house  keeper  became 
a  sinecure,  to  be  handed  out  to  some 
political  favorite. 

When  unemployment  began  to  be  a 
problem  in  Boston,  former  Mayor  Peters, 
of  that  city,  put  on  a  ragged  suit  of 
clothes  and  undertook  the  same  sort  of  an 
investigation  which  Mr.  Brown  started 
in  New  York.  He  visited  the  Eoston 
Municipal  Lodging  House  incognito  and 
had  supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast  there. 
Then  he  sawed  wood  for  an  hour  in  the 
morning  to  pay  for  his  entertainment. 
As  a  result  of  his  experiences  he  asked 


for  $50,000  to  make  needed  changes  in 
the  emergency  home. 

The  Boston  Mayor's  visit  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Lodging  House  was  the  result  of 
reading  "Broke,"  a  book  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  has  set  forth  his  impressions  of 
several  years  of  mingling  with  the  un- 
employed— a  book  which  from  the  stand- 
point of  actual  observation  alone  ranks 
with  the  studies  of  Wyckoff,  Flynt,  Lon- 
don, and  others,  with  the  added  merit  of 
a  constructive  purpose. 

A  youth  who  accosted  Mr.  Brown  one 
February  night  in  Denver  several  years 
ago  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  many  lodging  houses. 
Also  he  was  responsible  for  the  investi- 
gations which  have  gained  Mr.  Brown 
the  newspaper  sobriquet  of  the  "Million- 
aire Tramp." 

Mr.  Brown  learned  that  this  youth  was 
sleeping  at  a  brick  kiln  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  The  next  night  Mr.  Brown 
put  on  an  old  suit  of  clothes  and 
tramped  out  to  the  kiln.  It  was  about 
midnight,  and  the  brick  had  been  with- 
drawn. In  the  hot  kiln  were  a  dozen 
men,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
Mr.  Brown  caught  such  snatches  of 
sleep  as  he  could,  but  frequently  had  to 
go  to  the  opening  of  the  kiln  and  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  the  very  coldest  time, 
the  men  were  awakened  and  informed 
that  the  workmen  would  have  to  fill  the 
kiln  with  brick  for  the  day's  baking. 
Mr.  Brown  tumbled  out  into  the  cold 
with  the  rest.  All  were  reeking  with 
perspiration,  and  undoubtedly  some  of 
them  contracted  pneumonia  and  went  to 
flll  the  overcrowded  hospitals  of  the  city 
and  county.  Since  that  night  it  has  been 
one  of  Mr.  Brown's  chief  contentions 
that  municipal  emergency  homes,  provid- 
ing needy  persons  with  shelter,  are  a 
good  investment  for  a  city  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  as  they  save  a  heavy 
drain  on  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Brown  entered  immediately  upon 
his  crusade,  which  took  him  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Salt  Lake,  and 
other  cities.  Usually  he  dressed  in  some 
such  garb  as  he  wore  that  first  night  at 
the  Denver  brick  yards — a  well-worn 
suit,  with  overalls  added  perhaps,  a  blue 
shirt,  a  cheap  handkerchief,  and  a  dis- 
reputable looking  hat.  Sometimes  he 
went  from  the  best  hotels  in  such  clothes, 
and  barely  escaped  being  ejected  by  in- 
dignant bell-boys  and  doormen.  At  other 
times  he  would  make  long  journeys  from 
town  to  town  without  funds,  living  with 
"migratory  labor"  on  the  road  and  learn- 
ing just  what  that  type  of  laborer  thinks 
of  life. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations 
Mr.  Brown  had  countless  disagreeable 
experiences  and  some  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  He  slept  on  the  Denver  and 
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Rio  Grande  Railroad  ash-heaps  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  just  after  se\eral  unfortunates 
who  had  crawled  there  for  warmth  had 
been  suffocated  by  gaseous  fumes.  He 
was  thrown  into  bull-pens  and  vermin- 
infested  jails.  Sometimes  he  spent  his 
nights  voluntarily  in  such  jails,  with 
men  who  were  forced  to  that  disagree- 
able necessity  rather  than  go  through 
the  alternative  of  freezing  to  death. 
One  cold  night  in  Salt  Lake  he  sought 
shelter  in  a  box  car  with  some  delicate 
youths  who  were  trying  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  West.  The  car  v.'as  so  cold 
that  finally  Mr.  Brown  was  compelled  to 
give  up  and  seek  his  hotel.  bu<  not  until 
the  supposed  down-and-outer  had  given 
his  companions  the  price  of  lodgings 
elsewhere. 

One  of  his  most  trying  experiences  oc- 
curred at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was 
turned  down  by  one  charitable  organiza- 
tion after  another  because  he  did  not 
have  a  quarter  for  a  bed  and  was  sent 
away  from  a  mission  because  he  did  not 
have  ten  cents.  Finally  Mr.  Brown  went 
to  a  park  in  Allegheny  City,  paying  his 
last  cent  to  get  across  the  bridge.  But 
at  nightfall  the  police  drove  him  out  of 
the  park.  He  turned  back  toward  Pitts- 
burgh and  was  followed  by  two  hold-up 
men.  He  saw  the  gleam  of  a  revolver  as 
they  approached  him,  but  they  turned 
back  finally,  one  of  the  men  remarking, 
"I  told  you  it  was  nothing  but  a  hobo." 
Mr.  Brown  walked  across  a  railway 
trestle  as  his  only  means  of  getting  back 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  nearly  lost  his  life, 
as  he  slipped  and  narrowly  escaped  fall- 
ing into  the  stream.  In  Pittsburgh  he 
was  promptly  "run  in"  by  a  policeman, 
and  spent  the  night  in  the  city  jail, 
amid  indescribable  conditions. 

The  New  York  Municipal  Lodging 
House  as  it  was  conducted  immediately 
after  its  founding  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  a  good  example  of  what  such 
an  institution  should  be. 

"I  shall  never  forget  one  night  I  went 
there,  disguised  as  a  down-and-outer," 
he  said.  "I  went  from  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  where  I  had  donned  my  disguise, 
and  when  I  told  an  officer  I  was  penniless 
and  hungry — which  was  true,  as  I  did 
not  have  a  cent  with  me  and  had  not 
eaten  for  a  considerable  time — I  was  not 
treated  as  a  felon,  but  had  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  pointed  out  to  me.  First 
I  was  given  a  good  meal — not  a  few 
scraps,  but  a  first-class,  well-cooked  meal, 
of  the  kind  that  puts  a  man  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  Then  came  a  shower- 
bath,  and  as  I  stepped  into  it  the  at- 
tendant put  a  germicide  on  my  head  and 
good-naturedly  and  picturesquely  de- 
scribed its  purpose  as  he  did  so.  I  was 
given  a  clean  nightgown  and  climbed 
into  a  clean,  warm  bed.  Next  to  me  was 
a  poor,  feeble  wanderer,  probably  sev- 
enty years  old.  As  he  crawled  into  the  bed 
— perhaps  the  first  comfortable  bed  he 
had  reposed  in  for  years — I  heard  him 
sigh,  devoutly:  'God,  I  thanks  thee!' 

"Nor  are  the  benefits  of  a  municipal 
lodging  house  all  for  men.  I  saw  a 
woman  and  seven  children  come  to  the 
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EDWIN  BROWN,  M^EALTHY  PHILAN- 
THROPIST OF  DENVER,  WHOSE  PERSONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  JOBLESS  HAVE  RESULTED  IN 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MANY  MU- 
NICIPAL LODGING  HOUSES 

New  York  Municipal  Lodging  House  one 
night — driven  to  the  street  by  a  drunken 
husband  and  father.  Also  I  saw  a  young 
girl  hesitate  before  ringing  the  lodging 
house  bell.  The  Tenderloin  was  to  the 
west  and  the  dark  river  to  the  east.  As 
she  stood  on  the  steps  in  indecision,  the 
door  opened  and  she  was  gathered  into 
motherly  arms." 

Mr.  Brown's  method  of  establishing 
municipal  lodging  houses  was  through 
publicity.  He  would  visit  a  town  that 
seemed  to  be  in  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution and,  putting  on  his  disguise  as 
a  down-and-outer,  would  visit  the  vari- 
ous charitable  institutions  in  search  of 
lodgings.  Almost  without  exception,  he 
says,  he  has  been  turned  down  by  such 
institutions. 

"While  organized  charity  has  its  place 
in  dealing  with  families,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  "it  seems  to  have  no  place  in  its 
scheme  for  the  individual  who  is  totally 
without  means  or  shelter  and  who  needs 
immediate  help.  It  is  no  use  asking 
such  men  for  a  dime  or  a  quarter  for  a 
bed.  One  might  just  as  well  ask  for  a 
dollar." 

Generally  Mr.  Brown's  quest  led  to  his 
arrest  as  a  vagrant  and  a  night  in  the 
bull-pen.  On  his  release  he  would  visit 
the  local  newspaper  and  tell  his  story, 
and  the  city  administration  generally 


would  "get  busy"  to  remedy  conditions 
on  finding  public  sentiment  aroused. 
One  municipal  lodging  house  after  an- 
other was  started  through  such  personal 
efforts  on  Mr.  Brown's  part. 

Mr.  Brown  has  found,  he  says,  that 
municipal  lodging  houses  are  proving  to 
be  a  National  asset  in  these  days  of  in- 
lustrial  reconstruction  when  non-employ- 
ment, especially  among  the  unskilled 
classes,  has  again  come  to  the  fore. 

"While  unemployment  conferences  are 
being  held,"  Mr.  Brown  says,  "the  un- 
employed man  cannot  wait  for  aid.  War 
workers  were  able  to  save  little  from 
their  high  wages,  because  the  cost  of 
living  advanced  proportionately.  The 
man  out  of  work  needs  something  for 
his  immediate  necessitieSji  which  a  well- 
conducted  emergency  hOEfie  supplies.  A 
poorly  conducted  lodging  house  is  worse 
than  none  at  all. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  unfortunates  I 
have  met  would  work  if  they  had  the 
opportunity.  But  these  men,  who  have 
no  place  to  turn,  sleep  in  places  where 
they  contract  illness  from  exposure. 
Then  they  crowd  into  the  hospitals  that 
are  conducted  at  public  expense.  Many 
of  these  men  drift  into  crime  through 
their  desperate  condition.  A  man  is 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  doing  something 
desperate  when  he  is  cold,  hungry,  and 
miserable.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I 
heard  a  youth  say  at  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing house  in  Boston,  where  we  were 
given  miserable  beds  and  where  we  could 
not  eat  the  stuff  that  was  given  us  at 
breakfast.  The  boy  pushed  the  stuff 
away  in  disgust,  saying,  'Oh,  I'm  going 
out  and  win  a  breakfast  on  the  street.' 
Which  meant  that  he  was  ready  for 
something  desperate  that  might  bring 
him  the  price  of  a  meal." 

Mr.  Brown  is  slight  of  frame,  but  his 
keen  blue  eyes  tell  of  unusual  determi- 
nation. Sometimes,  when  carrying  on  in- 
vestigations in  big  cities,  he  has  been 
unable  to  stir  out  of  his  hotel  for  days, 
owing  to  the  unnerving  sights  he  has 
witnessed  when  he  has  been  herded  into 
some  bull-pen  with  men  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crimes.  He  nearly  lost  his 
life  a  few  years  ago  while  investigating 
working  conditions  among  the  sheep 
camps  in  the  Far  West.  In  throwing  a 
heavy  sheep  into  a  dipping  vat  he  sus- 
tained an  injury  which  threatened  to 
prove  fatal.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  stir  about  he  began  an  investigation 
of  conditions  in  sanatoria  for  the  tuber- 
cular in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  He 
secured  employment  in  these  institutions 
as  a  potato  peeler  or  in  any  ether  hum- 
ble capacity.  As  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gations he  published  a  "white  list," 
showing  the  institutions  where  pa- 
tients received  more  than  perfunctory 
care. 

But  lodging  houses  have  been  and  still 
are  his  hobby,  and  when  one  of  these 
municipal  institutions  is  started  it  will 
be  found  generally  that  "Lod,<;ing  House 
Brown"  has  had  something,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  do  with  it. 


BANKER-FARMER  CO-OPERATION 


HAT  has  the  banker  actually 
done  for  the  farmer?    Isn't  he 
really    holding    out    on  the 
farmer?" 

These  are  almost  the  exact  words  of 
a  farmer  in  a  recent  farmer-banker 
meeting  in  southern  Illinois.  For  a  few 
seconds  every  one  present  was  too  sur- 
prised to  speak.  The  farmer's  question 
was  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

The  meeting  liad  been  called  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  better  understanding 
between  farmers  and  bankers.  The 
President  and  the  former  President  of 
the  State  Bankers'  Association  had 
spoken  at  some  length  on  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  had  explained  the 
banker's  limitations  in  obtaining  funds 
for  the  farmers. 

The  farmer's  query  started  questions. 
1  Coming  pointedly  and  right  on  the  heels 
of  speeches  breathing  an  air  of  co- 
:  operation,  it  brought  the  two  sides 
almost  at  bay.  But  even  to  the  farmers 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
who  asked  the  question  and  perhaps  one 
t  or  two  more,  the  skepticism  as  to  the 
banker's  helpfulness  seemed  a  bit  too 
strong.  To  tlie  bankers  it  smacked  of 
suspicion  and  hostility. 

But  a  banker  did  not  arise  to  reply. 

A  farmer  answered. 

"Well,"  came  from  a  corner  of  the 
room,  "I'm  a  farmer  myself.  But  if  I 
had  to  pick  out  the  man  who's  helped 
me  most  I'd  pick  my  banker.   He's  stood 

(by  me  even  more  than,  I  expect,  he 
should  have  done." 

Other  statements  eulogizing  the 
I  banker  came  steadily  in  for  a  few  niin- 
I  utes. 

But  the  farmer  who  had  asked  for  ex- 
amples of  the  banker's  co-operation  was 
not  alone.  Other  farmers  arose  during 
the  course  of  an  hour's  discussion.  And, 
while  they  did  not  express  themselves 
quite  so  bluntly,  they  gave  out  unmis- 
takably the  impression  that  they  did  not 
feel  that  everything  possible  was  being 
done  for  them  by  the  banker.  The  meet- 
ing showed  simply  that  in  that  group  of 
•  perhaps  fifty  farmers  there  were  five 
who  were  inclined  to  deprecate  the 
banker's  assistance  to  the  farmer  and 
who  were  obviously  suspicious  of  any 
advances  by  anybody  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  two. 

Of  the  different  meetings  which  are 
held    for   bettering   relations  between 
manufacturer  and  farmer  or  farmer  and 
banker,  some  are  successful.   Others  are 
like  the  one  just  described,  where  the 
I  dominant  impression  of  each  group  on 
'  leaving   is   the   iircd  for  co-operation. 
-   il  others  take  on  a  less  encouraging 
:  becau.se  there  are  men  present  who 
■    .:;e  friction.   And,  since  these  radicals 
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are  spokes,  even  though  warped  ones,  in 
the  wheel  of  agriculture,  finance,  or  in- 
dustry, they  have  been  permitted  to 
liave  their  say.  They  are  suppressed  as 
much  as  conditions  will  permit.  But 
when  they  do  break  out  it  is  natural 
tliat  their  remarks  sliould  create  an  in- 
correct idea  of  tlie  farmer. 

The  writer  was  present  at  a  second 
farmer-banker  meeting  in  which  misin- 
formed members  caused  e\en  more  mi.s- 
understanding  among  tlie  two  groups. 

After  a  talk  on  courageous  activity  in 
the  present  depression,  a  talk  dealing 
with  the  proved  value  of  optimism  to 
finance  and  industry  and  the  possibili- 
ties it  holds  for  farmers,  a  young  farmer 
arose. 

"We've  just  listened,"  he  said,  "to  a 
talk  on  optimism,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  soft  soap.  Salves  over  our 
feelings  and  gets  us  nowhere.  I  don't 
see,  myself,  any  particular  cause  for 
feeling  encouraged. 

"Other  parts  of  the  Nation  have  not 
been  hit  like  we  have.  We  farmers 
bought  things  at  an  extremely  high 
price.  We  bought  heavily,  too.  For 
many  of  the  things  we  are  still  paying. 
But  we  are  paying  in  products  worth 
nowhere  near  what  they  were  when  we 
contracted  to  buy  the  articles. 

"In  other  words,  deflation  has  liit  us 
farmers  harder  than  any  one  else.  It  is 
a  serious  blow,  too. 

"And  who  started  it?  Not  the  farm- 
ers! Wall  Street  started  this  period  of 
depression  for  its  own  benefit.  It  had 
bought  in  immense  amounts  when 
money  was  worth  very  little.  Now  Wall 
Street  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
the  calling  in  of  billions  of  dollars, 
thereby  increasing  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lars outstanding. 

"Payments  to  Wall  Street  in  tlie  dol- 
lar of  to-day  mean  much  more  than  pay- 
ments in  the  dollars  of  the  date  of  the 
sale. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  situation  is  to  follow  Germany 
or  some  similar  country's  example.  Is- 
sue enough  money  to  restore  former  con- 
ditions. Follow  out  Edison's  and  Ford's 
plan.  Wall  Street  and  the  banks  gener- 
ally have  crabbed  things.  Let's  issue 
enough  money  to  put  us  back  on  our 
feet.    Let's  queer  Wall  Street's  game. 

"The  gold  standard  is  a  big  farce, 
anyway. 

"In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
only  way  we  farmers  are  going  to  get 
anywhere  is  by  helping  ourselves  in 
some  such  method  as  the  one  I  men- 
tioned." 

A  noticeable  tittering  spren.d  over  the 
room  when  the  young  farmer  sat  down 
His  idea  on  the  gold  standard  appar- 
ently amused  the  audience  more  than 
anything   else.     Bht    the    speech  was 


spoken.  It  stuck  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  those  present  because  the  speaker 
displayed  a  bit  more  knowledge  than 
they  had  about  some  phases  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  In  other  words,  the 
speaker  had  just  enough  information  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  meeting.  His  ideas 
weren't  forgotten  immediately.  This 
could  be  seen  from  the  fact  tliat  .several 
of  the  less  prosperous-looking  farmers 
could  be  heard  from  time  to  time  talk- 
ing about  the  "paper-money"  idea. 

To  those  almost  completely  ignorant 
of  economic  matters  nothing  is  more 
eagerly  gobbled  up  than  a  plan  for 
remedying  our  Dusiness  ills  through 
practically  unrestricted  printing  of 
money.  Several  times  already  has  this 
proved  disastrous.  But  the  idea  pleases 
many. 

Strange  to  say,  even  now  some  reports 
advise  that  Europe  is  prospering  far  be- 
yond America.  And,  stranger  yet,  there 
are  those  who  believe  them.  They  point 
to  the  "success"  of  the  money  systems 
of  such  countries  as  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  They  do  not  know  that  the 
amounts  of  money  printed  in  these  coun- 
tries are  so  hopelessly,  inconceivably 
immense  that  they  will  never  be  re- 
deemed; that  the  amounts  printed  by 
these  countries  alone  run  up  into  the 
trillions. 

While  it  has  been  heretofore  conceded 
that  education  is  a  very  desirable  thing 
for  the  progress  of  the  country,  it  is  now 
evident  that  greater  education  in  some 
circles  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  busi- 
ness recuperation.  And  no  better  edu- 
cation could  be  given  the  different 
groups  than  an  intimate  insight  into  the 
problems  of  each  other.  Plans  are  afoot 
for  something  of  this  nature  between  the 
banker  and  the  farmer.  It  will  be  a 
godsend. 

The  vital  need  of  a  better  appreciation 
by  each  group  of  the  other's  conditions 
is  emphasized  by  the  occurrence  in  the 
second  farmer-banker  meeting  just  de- 
scribed. Such  an  appreciation  would 
here  have  saved  friction  and  nntagonism 
born  of  a  woefully  incomplete  and  dis- 
torted idea  of  economic  conditions. 

Our  different  enterprises  are  so  en- 
tirely essential  to  each  other  that  one 
may  well  feel  relieved  and  encouraged 
when  he  perceives  how  each  branch  is 
trying  to  learn  more  of  the  other  and 
of  the  relation  between  itself  and  that 
other.  If  radicals  can  be  suppressed 
until  they  are  just  a  bit  more  educated 
far  greater  progress  will  be  made. 

In  a  period  of  depression  recovery 
may  be  expected  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  willingness  of  industry, 
finance,  and  agriculture  to  solve  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  the  greatest  goo.i 
to  the  greatest  number  rather  than  par- 
ticular good  to  sonie  particul.-ir  group. 
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A  RIGHT  SHERIFF 

BY   LUCY  FURMAN 


IF  the  Kentucky  mountains  could  be 
looked  down  upon  from  in  airplane, 
they  would  have  the  appearance  of 
the  convolutions  of  a  coral.  The  ridges, 
not  high,  but  so  steep  that  the  effect  of 
height  is  produced,  twist,  turn,  double, 
and  wind  until  they  form  a  maze 
through  which  no  stranger  could  hope 
to  find  his  way.  There  is  practically  no 
level  land  anywhere,  except  narrow 
strips  of  bottom  along  the  larger  creeks. 
The  roads  are  usually  in  the  creek  beds 
or  just  alongside. 

A  more  ideal  country  for  moonshining 
could  not  be  imagined.  Though  corn- 
fields often  extend  half-way  up  the  steep 
mountain-sides,  the  upper  part  of  the 
ridges  is  always  timbered,  and  at  their 
very  summit  are  usually  the  "high 
rocks,"  with  their  fissures,  grottoes,  and 
other  hiding-places.  Also  horizontally 
through  all  the  ridges  run  coal  veins — 
any  man  can  climb  varying  distances 
into  his  corn-field  and  open  him  up  a 
"coal  bank,"  digging  out  all  the  family 
needs  with  his  pick — and  an  old  coal 
bank  makes  a  fine  place  for  a  still. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  people  of 
the  mountains  have  been  accustomed  to 
still  their  own  "corn  liquor,"  just  as 
they  have  made  their  own  cider  or 
brandy.  The  excise  laws  they  have 
looked  upon  as  unjust  and  extortionate. 
They  have  said  that  a  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  use  the  corn  he  raises  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit,  and  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  the  Government's.  County  offi- 
cers, even  in  counties  that  were  nomi- 
nally "dry,"  have  seldom  undertaken 
any  enforcement  of  liquor  laws.  Circuit 
judges  have  sometimes  imposed  fines 
upon  the  sellers  of  liquor,  when  they 
could  be  caught.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  "rat- 
houses" — small  log  structures  seven  or 
eight  feet  square,  with  a  tiny  window  or 
hole  toward  the  road.  Through  this 
hole  a  buyer  would  pass  his  jug  or  bot- 
tle and  his  money.  A  hand  from  the 
inner  darkness  would  receive  both,  and 
shortly  the  jug  would  be  passed  out 
again,  filled.  As  only  the  hand  of  the 
"rat"  was  ever  seen  by  the  buyer,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  swear  who  had 
sold  him  the  liquor,  and  sellers  were 
seldom  convicted.  As  to  the  moon- 
shiners, or  stillers,  who  made  the  liquor, 
the  hunting  of  tliem  was  left  entirely 
10  Federal  revenue  officers,  wiio  came  in 
only  at  rare  intervals,  with  small  knowl- 
edge of  the  country;  and  of  their  com- 
ing the  moonshiners  were  sometimes 
forewarned  by  the  very  sheriffs  them- 
selves, so  that  their  raids  accomplished 
little. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  corners  of 
three  counties,  remote  from  the  county 
seats  and  particularly  noted  for  their 
lawlessness,  were  cut  off  and  made 
into  the  CO-  nty  of  Knott.    For  years  tlie 
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new  county  continued  to  live  up  to  its 
reputation — there  was  a  feud  or  "war" 
of  eighteen  years'  duration,  there  were 
numerous  killings  (a  "killing"  is  never 
a  "murder"  in  the  mountains),  and 
every  "citizen"  was  more  or  less  a  law 
unto  himself.  Though  in  the  past 
twenty  years  there  have  been  fewer 
homicides  and  felonies,  moonshining  has 
gone  on  unchecked,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  county  has  been  for 
years  nominally  "dry." 

When  Andrew  Combs,  of  Hindman, 
the  county  seat  of  three  hundred  people 
on  the  forks  of  Troublesome  Creek,  took 
office  as  Sheriff  of  Knott  County  in 
January,  1918,  it  was  with  the  determi- 
nation that  the  laws  should  be  enforced. 
Andrew  is  a  fine,  strong,  silent  man, 
whose  every  feature  bespeaks  will 
power,  force,  grim  courage.  He  said 
nothing,  made  no  promises,  but  went 
quietly  to  work. 

The  results  of  his  four  years  in  office 
and  the  varying  ways  in  which  they  are 
regarded  may  be  gathered  from  two  re- 
marks, one  repeatedly  made  by  moun- 
tain wives  and  mothers  to  the  women  of 
the  Hindman  Settlement  School,  which 
has  been  for  twenty  years  established  in 
the  county:  "I  tell  you,  women,  we  have 
got  a  right  sheriff  now!  He's  a-breaking 
up  stills,  and  tarrifying  the  stillers,  and 
saving  our  boys  for  us!"  and  a  second, 
voiced  by  a  venerable  citizen,  who, 
shaking  his  white  beard  with  vehe- 
mence, declared:  "Eh  law,  this  flfty- 
dollar-a-still  bounty  is  the  pure  ruin  of 
the  county,  making  men  turn  traitor 
again'  their  own  flesh  and  blood  and 
hunt  'em  down  like  varmints!" 

Even  in  the  old  days,  when  "corn 
liquor"  was  only  a  dollar  or  two  dollars 
a  gallon,  stilling  was  profitable.  When 
war  times,  the  passing  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  building  up  of 
numerous  mining  towns  within  market- 
able distance  sent  the  price  soaring  to 
forty  and  sixty  dollars  a  gallon,  the^ 
increase  of  the  business  may  be  imag 
ined. 

In  the  first  place,  a  description  of  a 
mountain  still  may  be  of  interest.  A 
safe  spot  is  found,  usually  high  in  a 
wooded  hollow,  sometimes  behind  a 
fallen  rock,  or  in  a  sink-hole  or  an  old 
coal  bank,  but  always  alongside  a  little 
stream  of  water.  Then  the  furnace,  a 
round  affair  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
metal  still  which  is  set  within  it.  but  a 
little  larger,  is  built  of  flat  rocks  ce- 
mented together  with  mud.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  just  over  the  fire,  is  a 
large  flat  rock,  covered  thickly  with 
Inoss  or  clay,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
still  will  not  be  heated,  but  the  flames 
will  pass  up  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  making  an  intense  heat.  The  top 
of  the  furnace  is  closed  over  with  stones.^ 
except  for  one  small  l^ole  tliroi.gli  wl;ic!i 


the  smoke  escapes.  The  still  itself  usu- 
ally holds  from  forty  to  a  hundred  gal- 
lons, and  may  be  made  of  two  metal 
wash-tubs  bradded  together,  or  of  a  metal 
oil  tank  or  barrel,  but  is  often  made  of 
copper  sheeting,  shaped  and  ijradded  by 
hand.  In  the  top,  ovei-  a  hole  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  is  a  metal  arm  or 
"snout,"  tapering  off  to  al  small  size  and 
connecting  with  the  coil  of  copper  pipe 
which  constitutes  the /"worm."  This 
worm  rests  in  a  barrel  or  "flake-stand" 
alongside  the  still,  and  through  this  bar- 
rel cold  running  water,  conducted  from 
a  stream  above,  continually  flows.  The 
still  itself  and  the  worm,  being  precious, 
are  always  lifted  out  of  furnace  andc 
flake-stand  when  not  in  actual  use  and 
securely  hidden  away. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  oil  or  flour  bar- 
rels have  been  procured  and  stand  near, 
ready  for  the  "mash."  Also  the  "maJt 
corn"  has  been  prepared  by  sprouting, 
say,  a  bushel  of  ordinary  corn  in  a  wet, 
warm  place,  then  drying  it,  sprouts  and 
all,  and  then  grinding  in  a  sausage 
mill,  after  which  it  may  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  moonshiner  takes  the  corn  from 
his  crib  in  his  wooden  sled,  drawn  by  a 
mule  or  a  couple  of  steers,  and  goes  to 
mill  (there  are  numerous  log  water- 
mills  scattered  along  the  creeks),  re- 
turning with  so  many  "pokes"  of  meal. 
The  still  is  set  in  the  furnace  and  a 
quantity  of  water  heated.  Then  about 
a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  meal  is  pur 
into  the  bottom  of  each  barrel,  and 
enough  warm  water  poured  into  it  to 
make  a  "dough."  This  is  well  stirred, 
until  equally  heated,  and  then  a  layer 
of  malt  is  spread  over  it  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  This  "dough"  stands  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  broken  and 
stirred  up,  malt  and  meal  together,  and 
enough  warm  water  poured  in  to  fill  up 
the  barrel.  This  remains  about  six 
days,  fermenting,  and  is  called  the 
"beer"  or  "mash,"  and  is  very  sour. 

When  the  six  days  are  ended,  the  still 
'  is  again  brouglit  up  and  set  in  the  fur- 
nace and  well  domed  o\er  witii  rock,  and 
the   worm    is   also   brought    from  it? 
hiding-place  and  set  in  its  barrel,  arnii 
guards  keep  lookout,  and  the  real  bu- 
ness  of  "stilling"  begins.    The  beer  ■ 
poured  into  the  still,  a  barrelful  at  , 
time,  and  an  intensely  hot  fire  is  buiii 
under  it.    As  it  boils  the  steam  escapes 
up  through  the  metal  snout  and  into  the 
worm,  passing  through  the  cohl  coils,  in 
which  it  is  distilled,  running  out  into  a 
bucket  or  other  receptacle  alongside  the 
barrel.    To  "run  off"  a  stillful  usually 
takes  about  two  hours,  and  si.\  barrela- 
of  "beer"  would  take  twelve  hours.  No 
stop  is  made  until  all  the  beer  is  thus 
boiled  and  run  off.    This  is  the  time  of 
greatest  danger  to  (he  .stillers.  when  the 
i!!osl  vigilant  watch  must  be  kept.  Often 
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it  is  done  at  niglit,  so  tiiat  the  smoke 
will  not  be  seen.  Thence  has  come  the 
name  "moonshining." 

The  fluid  obtained  from  this  first  dis- 
tillation is  called  the  "singlings,"  of 
which  there  will  be  about  fifty  gallons 
from  six  barrels  of  "beer."  The  sin- 
glings  is  not  fit  for  use,  being  too  weak. 
It  is  then  put  back  into  the  still  and 
boiled  in  the  same  way  and  redistilled, 
emerging  this  time  very  strong,  the  first 
"shots"  being  almost  pure  alcohol  and 
like  fire  to  the  tongue,  and  far  too 
strong  to  drink.  But  it  becomes  weaker 
all  the  time;  and  either  the  strong  and 
weak  are  mixed  together  or  the  strong  is 
diluted  with  water,  to  make  it  drinkable. 

A  very  recent  innovation  is  the 
"thumping  keg,"  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment placed  between  the  still  and  the 
worm,  which  shortens  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation about  one-half. 

Like  all  truly  brave  men.  Andrew 
Combs  is  extremely  modest  and  silent, 
and  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get 
him  to  talk  about  the  experiences  of  his 
four  years  in  office. 

"1  have  never  hunted  stillers  by  rid- 
ing along  the  creeks  and  main  roads," 
he  said;  "they  always  have  watchers 
out,  and  then,  too,  whenever  a  moon- 
shiner finds  you  are  in  his  neighborhood 
he  will  carry  the  news  to  every  other 
moonshiner  before  you  can  possibly  get 
there. 

"Usually  I  would  slip  out  of  my  home 
after  midnight  and  would  ride  while  it 
was  dark,  and  then  before  day  take  to 
the  ridges,  afoot — I  and  whatever  dep- 
uty or  deputies  happened  to  be  with  me. 


We  would  then  scatter  out  in  the  timber, 
in  any  place  where  we  had  reason  to 
think  there  was  a  still,  and  come  in  on 
the  stillers  from  different  sides. 

"One  time  I  and  my  brother  got  one 
located  right  below  the  mouth  of  Big 
Branch  of  Ball.  At  the  mouth  of  Clear 
Creeli  we  took  to  the  ridges  and  came 
out  on  Big  Branch.  The  still  was  in  a 
hollow  that  sloped  down  from  the  top  of 
the  ridge  to  a  big  rock.  Just  below  this 
big  rock,  in  a  deep  hole,  it  was  set  up. 
We  saw  them  just  building  the  fire  un- 
der the  furnace.  One  man  was  out  with 
a  double-barreled  shotgun,  finger  on  trig- 
ger, watching  the  road  down  below, 
never  thinking  of  any  one  coming  down 
on  him  from  the  ridges.  We  watched 
for  two  hours,  hoping  to  get  the  drop 
on  him;  but  he  would  not  turn  his  gun 
loose  a  minute.  The  other  fellow  had 
a  gun,  too;  though  he  was  tending  the 
fire,  he  always  kept  his  gun  in  one  hand. 
I  slipped  along  down  and  got  behind  a 
tree  near  the  still,  and  at  last  the  man 
who  was  tending  the  fire  came  up  about 
half-way  to  me,  set  his  gun  against  a 
tree,  and  turned  back  again  to  the  fire, 
when  I  stepped  out,  picked  up  his  gun 
and  arrested  him.  Then  my  brother 
came  down,  and  I  handed  him.  this  gun 
and  told  him  to  stay  by  the  still,  and  I 
would  try  to  get  the  other  fellow,  who 
had  just  gone  around  past  the  big  rock 
on  his  beat  watching  the  road.  I  took 
after  him  and  ran  him  a  long  way,  but 
he  finally  escaped. 

"Often  when  I  and  my  deputies  would 
get  wind  of  a  still  one  of  us  would  slip 
to  the  place  and  see  what  stage  of  the 


game  it  was  in.  By  examining  the  bar- 
rels of  mash  we  could  tell  almost  to  the 
hour  when  they  would  be  ready  to  run  it 
off,  and  then  we  could  be  on  hand  and 
take,  not  only  the  still,  but  the  men  too. 

"One  time  I  heard  there  was  a  big 
still  on  Mallet  Branch  of  Carr.  We  went 
up  and  crossed  the  gap  in  the  mountain, 
and  there  left  our  nags  and  took  to  the 
ridge.  On  the  far  side  was  a  cleared 
field,  and  we  could  see  a  big  bunch  of 
men  down  in  the  head  of  the  hollow. 
We  made  a  circuit  and  finally  slipped 
down  and  got  within  ten  steps  of  that 
still  and  stayed  there  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, listening.  There  were  thirteen 
men  and  some  boys,  all  sitting  there 
working  at  the  still  and  talking,  and  all 
pretty  drunk.  Suddenly  I  spoke,  turned 
my  gun  on  them,  searched  them  all  for 
guns,  arrested  them,  and  chopped  the 
still  up  and  set  fire  to  everything  I 
could.  I  saw  one  of  the  old  men  trying 
to  motion  to  a  young  man  who  was  com- 
ing up  the  hill  with  a  lot  of  fruit-jars, 
but  he  failed  to  see  the  warning.  When 
he  arrived,  I  said  to  him,  'Are  you  bring- 
ing us  some  dinner?'  He  said,  'No,  I 
brought  these  to  put  my  liquor  in.' 
Then,  in  a  flash,  he  saw  who  I  was,  and 
was  sorry  he  had  spoken. 

"Occasionally  a  still  will  be  quite  near 
a  liouse.  One  I  recall  was  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house.  A  little  pen 
was  built  around  it;  it  might  have  been 
a  hog-pen.  Although  I  had  reason  to 
think  there  was  a  still  on  this  place,  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  down  by  the  house, 
and  walked  right  into  it.  When  I  was 
almost  up  against  it,  one  of  the  boys 
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popped  his  head  above  the  pen,  and  I 
turned  my  gun  on  him.  Then  the  other 
raised  up,  and  I  got  him  too.  About 
three  gallons  of  liquor  were  already  run 
off,  and  a  good  stream  was  still  running. 
While  I  was  cutting  up  things  the  third 
brother  walked  in,  and  was  taken. 

"Another  time  I  was  going  up  a  hill 
where  I  had  noticed  a  slick  trail  from 
the  house  to  a  hollow  above,  and  right 
in  the  path  met  a  moonshiner  carrying 
the  still  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  all 
bent  over  under  it,  and  could  not  see  me. 
and  was  an  astonished  man  when  I  ar- 
rested him. 

"The  most  perfect  still  place  I  ever 
saw  was  right  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
steep,  open  field,  where  an  old  coal  bank 
had  been.  The  man  had  dug  out  the  en- 
trance, deepening  and  widening  it  a  lot, 
until  he  had  a  place  in  there  about  eight 
by  sixteen  feet.  Then  he  liad  covered  it 
over  with  slanting  boards,  and  thrown 
dirt  back  all  over  them,  leaving  just  a 
crack  or  two  for  light.  When  you 
looked  over  the  field,  you  saw  absolutely 
nothing.  The  only  way  I  di.=>covered  it 
was  that  he  had  a  pipe  buried,  through 
which  the  slop  was  run  off,  emptying  out 
quite  a  distance  down  the  hill,  and  I 
happened  to  notice  the  white-looking 
sediment  there  on  the  ground.  The  man 
is  in  Federal  i)rison  now. 

"Another  lime  I  saw  smoke  on  lop  of 


a  ridge  over  beyond  Hollybush,  and  went 
up  to  investigate.  There,  right  on  top 
of  the  ridge,  in  a  grape-viney  patch 
where  a  small  stream  of  water  came  out 
of  some  big  rocks,  was  a  still,  with  the 
men  working  at  it.  It  was  a  very  dry 
time,  and  the  leaves  on  the  ground 
crackled  so  I  found  it  difficult  to  slip 
up  on  them,  hiding  behind  trees  as  I 
came.  But  I  managed  to  get  within  a 
few  feet,  behind  a  rock,  where  I  could 
hear  their  whole  conversation  and  watch 
them  work  with  the  still,  filling  it  up 
with  beer,  etc.    One  of  the  men  was  a 

very  good  old  man.  Uncle  Jimmy   , 

sixty-six  years  old.  He  was  terribly 
downfallen  when  I  stepped  out  and  ar- 
rested him.  He  said:  'You  don't  need 
to  search  any  of  us  for  weapons,  for  we 
liain't  got  any;  we  didn't  come  here  to 
fight.'  He  said  to  one  of  his  boys,  'Joe, 
I  wisht  you  never  had  found  that  spring 
there.'  He  was  such  a  nice,  peaceable 
old  man  I  hated  bad  to  have  to  take  him 
to  jail. 

"But  they  are  not  usually  peaceable 
like  that.  One  time  we  heard  a  man  M^as 
running  a  still,  and  found  it  right  in  his 
house,  where  he  had  hidden  it  for  safe- 
keeping. He  himself  was  up  in  the  field 
lioeing  corn,  and  we  waited  below  until 
lie  came  down  to  dinner,  and  then  sur- 
rounded tlte  iiouse.  He  saw  us  when  he 
was  almost  there,  and  Jumped  out  over 


the  palings  and  a  high  bank,  barefooted, 
and  went  right  into  the  brusii  We  got 
his  two  brothers  when  they,  came  in, 
however.  The  first  man  got  him  a  pistol 
and  followed  us  when  we  left,  and  when 
we  came  out  from  getting  our  dinner  at 
the  house  of  one  of  my  deputies.  Green 
Gayheart,  near  by,  he  started  in  firing 
at  us  from  above.  He  fired  five  or  six 
bullets  at  us,  and  barely  missed  me. 
Finally  I  located  the  blaze  of  his  pistol, 
and  almost  hit  him,  but  he  got  away. 
Then  he  went  off  and  got  a  high-power 
rifle  and  came  back  to  Green's  and  laid 
for  him.  Green  was  starting  out,  and 
went  to  the  little  branch  by  his  house  to 
wash  the  mud  off  his  shoes,  and  was 
stooping  over,  with  one  foot  on  a  little 
pole  in  the  branch,  when  a  steel  ball 
hit  right  between  his  feet  and  nearly 
knocked  him  down.  Then  as  Green 
went  into  the  house  he  shot  at  him 
again,  just  missing  him.  Se'^eral  times 
since  the  men  of  this  family  have  am- 
bushed us,  hiding  behind  logs  or  rocks, 
and  one  time  they  certainly  would  have 
killed  Green  if  one  of  his  boys  had  not 
discovered  their  hiding-place  and  turned 
him  back. 

"On  the  same  creek,  which  is  a  very 
bad  one  for  moonshining,  another  of  my 
deputies  was  killed  last  summer.  Law- 
rence Conley,  A  noted  desperado  did 
the  shooting,  but  was  paid  two  hundred 
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Uars  to  do  so  by  two  men,  moonshine 
kings,"  who  were  concerned  in  a  lot  of 
stills. 

"Sometimes  there  is  a  real  battle.  We 
had  broken  up  a  still  on  r?uck  Lick 
Branch  of  Ball  early  one  morning,  after 
riding  most  of  the  night.  While  the 
still  things  were  burning  I  saw  a  small 
boy  running  in  the  valley  below,  and 
knew  he  was  taking  the  word  to  some- 
body, but  did  not  know  who.  We  con- 
tinued along  the  ridge  and  came  out  at 
the  head  of  a  fork  of  Buckhorn,  and 
heard  a  noise  down  in  the  hoilow  and  a 
man  saying,  'They  are  sure  coming!' 
Looking  over  a  big  cliff,  I  could  see  a 
crowd  of  men  right  down  under  me,  all 
arming  and  getting  ready — there  were 
thirty  or  forty — and  just  below  them 
was  a  big  still  in  the  branch.    I  heard 

one   of   them,   Old  George   ,  say, 

'Here's  the  place  to  get  them,'  and  he 
climbed  up  on  a  jutting  rock,  or  small 
cliff,  with  his  gun.  My  deputies  came 
in  sight  about  that  time,  on  the  ridge, 
and  all  hands  went  to  shooting.  Old 
George  jumped  right  off  of  his  rock, 
twenty  feet  high,  and  the  others  dropped 
down  behind  logs.  I  ran  down,  found 
Old  George  crawling  around  below  the 
rock  with  blood  all  over  his  hands,  took 
his  gun,  and  then  stayed  on  his  rock 
shooting  and  trying  to  hold  the  men  all 
down  about  the  still  so  they  could  not 
get  away.  Our  boys  kept  right  on  down 
the  hill,  while  I  stood  on  the  rock  guard- 
ing them.  There  was  a  real  battle,  with 
lots  of  shooting  on  both  sides.  Finally 
I  went  down  myself,  hoping  that  we 
could  round  them  up  and  take  them  all. 
But  one  of  them  slipped  around  and  got 
on  the  rock  where  I  had  been  and  began 
shooting  into  us,  and  the  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  put  him  out  of  business;  and 
while  I  was  attending  to  him  the  others 
got  away,  except  old  George. 

"W'hile  we  were  destroying  the  still 
the  wife  of  the  man  whose  land  it  was 
on  (she  was  a  sister-in-law  of  one  of 
the  deputies)  rushed  out  on  us  and  said, 
'You  just  can't  destroy  our  still — I 
hain't  going  to  stand  for  iti'  and  talked 
and  hollered  and  tore  her  hair  and  did 
everything  she  could  think  of.  She  said 
to  her  brother-in-law,  'If  you  stick  an  ax 
in  it,  I  will  bust  your  head!'  He  said, 
'All  right,  go  ahead.'  He  came  down 
on  it  with  the  ax,  and  she  picked  up 
a  big  rock  and  flung  it  at  him.  It 
just  missed.  She  kept  right  on  rock- 
ing him  and  us  until  the  still  was  all 
destroyed. 

"Right  often  we  have  lively  times 
with  the  women.  One  woman  down  on 
Beaver,  where  we  found  a  still,  prayed 
and  cursed  and  went  on  at  a  great  rate, 
tryfng  to  claim  they  didn't  know  about 
It  being  there.  But  I  told  her  it  was  no 
use,  that  I  saw  that  the  rived  boards 
they  had  over  the  beer  barrels  were  ex- 
actly like  those  she  had  on  "her  chicken- 
house  and  warm-bed. 

"Another  time  when  we  had  found  a 
still  over  on  Jones's  Fork  of  Beaver, 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  man's  field,  I 


had  no  a.\  to  cut  it  up  with,  and  said 
to  my  deputy,  'I  will  go  down  to  the 
liouse  and  get  one.'  Before  I  left  I  no- 
ticed some  fresh  hog  meat  up  at  the 
still  that  the  men  had  been  eating  when 
they  saw  us  coming  and  ran.  I  went 
down  and  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  and 
there  sat  three  women,  one  of  them 
cleaning  hog's  feet  with  a  big  butcher 
knife,  and  there  was  plenty  of  other 
fresh  hog's  meat  around.  I  asked  for 
an  ax.  The  woman  said  nothing  at  first. 
Then  she  said,  'It  looks  like  if  you  are 
in  that  business  you  would  fetch  your 
own  ax.'  I  told  her  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  carry.  Then  I  walked  out  in 
the  yard  and  picked  up  an  ax  I  saw 
lying  there.  She  got  up,  knife  in  liand, 
and  said,  'You  shan't  take  rny  ax.'  She 
charged  right  down  on  me  with  the 
butcher  knife.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  but  went  right  on  up  and  cut  up  the 
still.  While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  it 
her  man  began  to  shoot  at  us  from  high 
up  in  the  timber.  He  shot  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  times.  The  bullets  were  just 
singing  around  us,  but  fortunately  they 
were  a  little  high  to  get  us. 

"But  the  nearest  call  we  ever  had  was 
one  night  at  tlie  end  of  a  three-day  raid, 
during  which  we  had  destroyed  ten  stills 
altogether,  with  5.885  gallons  of  beer 
and  267  gallons  of  whisky.  Three  of 
these,  on  Middle  Fork  of  Quicksand, 
were  under  one  large  roof,  about  twenty 
feet  square,  made  of  boards  rived  from 
a  big  oak  log  that  lay  on  the  ground 
near  by.  One  of  these  stills  was  made 
from  an  oil  tank,  one  from  a  metal  oil 
barrel,  and  one  from  a  metal  cracker 
barrel.  There  were  also  three  worms 
and  three  flake-stands,  and  there  were 
2,680  gallons  of  beer,  contained  in 
eighteen  oil  barrels,  one  hogshead,  and 
four  large  boxes.  Two  of  these  stills 
had  big  fires  under  them,  the  third  was 
just  in  the  mash  stage.  Just  as  we 
reached  this  still  they  began  to  shoot 
down  on  us  from  a  spur  just  up  the 
branch,  and  a  bullet  hit  the  leaves  just 
above  my  head.  We  scattered  out  and 
ran  up  and  tried  to  catch  them,  but  they 
got  away  in  the  timber.  Then  we  cut 
and  burnt  up  everything,  and  the  roof 
being  very  dry,  it  made  a  grand  fire. 

"After  destroying  several  other  stills 
on  Shepherd's  Branch  of  Quicksand,  we 
came  the  third  day  by  the  head  of  Salt 
Lick  across  the  mountain  to  Bee  Tree 
Branch  of  Licking,  where  we  cut  up  an- 
other, then  to  Trace  Fork  of  Licking, 
where  we  cut  up  two  more.  Night  came 
on,  and  we  tried  to  find  a  place  to  stay 
all  night,  but  everybody  around  there 
was  moonshining,  and  nobody  would 
take  us  in.  Finally  we  rode  up  to  a 
widow  woman's  who  had  a  big  barn  and 
a  big  house.  She  said  she  had  no  room 
for  us,  but  we  told  her  if  she  would  let 
us  stay  in  her  barn  in  the  hay  we  would 
be  thankful  for  that.  The  barn  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
on  the  road,  down  next  to  the  creek. 
We  put  up  and  fed  our  horses  and  then 
went  into  the  house  for  supper — the 


woman  had  said  she  would  get  us  a  lit- 
tle— each  man  eating  with  his  gun  be- 
side him.  While  we  were  eating  a  man 
came  to  the  gate  and  called  the  old 
woman  out  to  the  fence,  and  would  not 
even  tall?  to  her  there,  but  made  her  go 
down  the  road  with  him  about  twenty 
paces.  We  did  not  like  the  looks  of  this 
very  much. 

"After  eating  we  went  to  the  barn, 
which  was  nearly  full  of  hay,  hung  up 
our  lanterns  in  three  different  places, 
made  us  nests  in  the  hay,  ani  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep,  six  of  us  in  a  row. 
About  the  time  we  dozed  off  a  thirty-two 
pistol  bullet  cracked,  and  in  just  a 
thought  the  bullets  were  coming  in  on 
us  from  three  or  four  different  places 
on  the  hill  above — bullets  from  high- 
power  rifles,  45  automatics,  32  auto- 
matics, 45  Colts,  shotguns,  and  others; 
we  found  shells  the  next  morning  from 
eight  different  kinds  of  guns.  The  high- 
power  bullets  cut  a  plank  in  two  within 
six  inches  of  a  deputy's  head.  Splin- 
ters were  flying,  bullets  were  whizzing 
and  whistling  as  thick  as  hail  through 
the  loft  and  above  our  heads.  I  have 
never  understood  how  any  of  us  escaped 
alive. 

"As  soon  as  I  made  sure  all  the  boys 
were  awake,  I  grabbed  my  gun — all  our 
guns  were  in  one  corner  together — blew 
out  the  lantern  which  was  hanging  near- 
est over,  us,  jumped  down  from  the  loft, 
ran  outside,  and  began  locating  the  men 
by  the  flash  of  their  guns.  As  soon  as  I 
would  locate  one  bunch,  I  would  let 
them  have  my  fire.  By  this  time  the 
boys  had  all  gotten  down  out  of  the  loft 
with  their  guns  and  blown  out  the  other 
lanterns,  and  then  we  all  got  out  in  the 
corn-field  and  tried  to  locate  them  if 
they  shot  any  more.  After  waiting  there 
for  some  little  time,  I  had  the  boys 
light  the  lanterns  again,  hoping  that 
would  draw  their  fire;  but  they  were 
done.  Finally  we  climbed  back  in  the 
hay  again  and  went  to  sleep,  and  had  a 
good  rest.  When  we  went  in  to  break- 
fast next  morning,  I  remarked  to  a 
young  man  who  sat  at  the  table  that 
somebody  had  been  drunk  and  trying  to 
shoot  around  in  the  road  last  night.  We 
went  up  before  leaving,  and  found  signs 
where  a  number  of  men  had  been — two 
behind  a  big  rock,  others  in  three  or 
four  spots — with  shells  of  various  sorts 
lying  around,  and  one  fine  heavy  auto- 
matic pistol.  Although  later  we  made 
inquiries,  we  could  get  no  trace  of  any- 
body, the  entire  neighborhood  being 
moonshiners." 

In  Andrew's  term,  which  expired  in 
January,  there  were  destroyed  142  stills, 
35  worms,  26,850  gallons  of  beer,  784  gal- 
lons fermenting  meal,  228  gallons  of 
singlings,  with  17  guns  captured,  and 
138  men  captured  and  indicted,  with  25 
more  to  be  indicted. 

Unfortunately,  a  sheriff  cannot  suc-- 
ceed  himself.    Whether  there  will  ever 
be  any  further  enforcement  of  liquor 
laws  in  Knott  County  remains  to  be 
seen. 
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THE     GRAND  PERHAPS 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


LIFE  has  often  been  compared  to  a 
voyage.  We  are  all  on  shipboard, 
passengers  and  crew,  coming  from 
we  know  not  where,  sailing  we  know  not 
whither,  under  a  captain  whom  we  never 
see. 

The  scientists  study  the  vessel  in 
which  we  are  embarked.  What  is  its 
structure?  what  its  mechanical  contri- 
vances? How  can  we  make  the  jour- 
ney with  greater  ease  and  comfort? 
They  also  study  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  passengers;  their  nerves, 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  digestive  and 
breathing  apparatus.  The  value  of  the 
service  rendered  to  their  fellow-passen- 
gers by  these  scientific  students  is  in- 
calculable. A  few  of  them  have  con- 
cluded that  the  passengers  are  automata, 
doing  what  unseen  mechanical  forces 
compel  them  to  do.  This  theory  of  life 
is  called  sometimes  materialistic,  some- 
times mechanistic.  Whatever  place  it 
has  made  for  itself  in  the  schools,  it  has 
never  had  any  considerable  influence  on 
social  organization  or  the  conduct  of 
life. 

The  artists  are  apparently  employed 
in  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage: 
in  decoration,  music,  literature,  enter- 
tainment. But  the  more  serious  of  them 
are  animated  by  a  higher  purpose.  They 
express  beauty  in  color,  form,  sound, 
ideas  and  ideals— that  is,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  literature — and 
this  does  much  more  than  add  to  hap- 
piness; it  adds  to  life.  By  expressing 
for  us  what  we  cannot  express  for  our- 
selves they  elevate,  inspire,  enrich  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-passengers. 

The  philosophers  study  themselves 
and  their  fellows.  They  seek  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  meaning  of  the  voyage, 
whence  these  passengers  came,  whither 
they  are  going,  what  duties  they  owe  to 
one  another,  what  duties,  if  any,  they 
owe  to  their  captain,  and  what  they  can 
learn  about  his  character.  Much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  voyage  depends  upon 
getting  the  right  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Says  Amiel  in  his  journal: 

In  every  union  there  is  a  mystery — 
a  certain  invi.siblc  bond  which  must 
not  be  di.sturbed.  This  vital  bond  in 
the  filial  relation  i.s  respect;  in  friend- 
ship, esteem;  in  marriapre,  confidence; 
in  the  collective  life,  patriotism;  in 
the  rcligrious  life,  faith. 

Respect,  esteem,  confidence,  patriot- 
ism, faith,  are  not  objects  to  be  observed, 
they  are  experiences,  and  as  experiences 
must  be  studied.  What  they  are  and 
how  they  may  be  developed,  trained, 
harmonized,  it  is  the  object  of  philos- 
ophy to  ascertain  and  report.  The 
understanding  of  them  is  at  least  as 
important  to  civilization  as  the  under- 
standing of  steam  and  electricity.  But 


science  cannot  investigate  them.  Science 
can  only  investigate  what  it  can  observe. 

Scientific  demonstration  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  truth  is  Impossible.  All  that 
the  scientists  can  do  is  to  check  up  the 
philosophers  and  tell  them  whether  their 
interpretations  of  the  inner  life  are  in- 
consistent with  what  scientific  students 
have  discovered  in  the  outer  life.  Re- 
ligious convictions,  like  artistic  convic- 
tions, are  in  the  scientific  laboratory 
only  hypotheses,  but  they  are  not  less 
certain  on  that  account.  They  are  more 
certain.  We  know  what  we  have  experi- 
enced within  more  surely  than  we  know 
what  we  have  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tion of  external  phenomena.  The  "Grand 
Perhaps"  becomes  an  absolute  certainty 
when  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  common  e.x- 
perience  of  mankind.  "The  highest 
philosophy,"  says  Kant,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  Huxley,  "in  dealing  with  the 
most  important  concerns  in  humanity  is 
able  to  take  us  no  further  than  the 
guidance  which  she  affords  to  the  com- 
monest understanding." 

This  brief  and  therefore  necessarily 
imperfect  and  inadequate  statement  of 
the  essential  difference  between  scien- 
tific and  religious  investigation  will,  I 
hope,  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  a 
very  brief  statement  of  the  respective 
values  of  the  two  books '  which  have 
called  forth  this  article.  The  character 
of  each  is  fairly  indicated  by  its  title. 

Sir  Henry  Jones  in  his  opening  chap- 
ter demands  absolute  freedom  of  inquiry 
in  religious  thought,  unhindered  by  any 
reverence  for  tradition.  He  justly  says: 
"Religion  not  only  cannot  but  ought  not 
to  satisfy  the  heart  of  man  and  control 
his  emotions  and  will  unless  it  also  sat- 
isfies the  intelligence."  To  the  intelli- 
gence Sir  Henry  Jones  appeals;  and, 
while  he  recognizes  the  truth  that  to  a 
purely  scientific  investigator  the  convic- 
tions of  spiritual  faith  are  what  Brown- 
ing has  made  Bishop  Blougram  call 
them,  a  "grand  perhaps,"  they  are  none 
the  less  on  that  account  to  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  in  life.  "The  Perhaps" 
of  religion,  says  Sir  Henry,  "is  so  mag- 
nificent, if  it  is  true:  for  it  gives  new 
worth  to  everything!  While,  without  it, 
life  is  at  best  petty,  its  interests  are 
shallow,  and  it  passes  away  so  soon! 
Indifference  as  to  the  truth  of  this  'Per- 
haps' is  not  easy  for  man  and  it  is  not 
wise." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, confirmed  by  a  broad  experience, 
and  therefore  much  more  than  a  "per- 
haps" to  the  Christian,  he  thus  embodies 
in  a  pregnant  sentence  in  his  closing 
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A  Slmlcnl's  Philosophy  of  RollKlon.  lly  Will- 
iam Kelley  Wright,  Ph.D.  The  Maenilllnn  Uoni- 
piiny,  New  York.  Jf3.75. 


chapter;  "The  religion  of  Love,  which 
Christianity  is,  undoubtedly  identifies 
the  destiny  of  God  and  man:  God  suf- 
fers in  our  sufferings  and  rejoices  in 
our  joys.  He  is  our  Father;  and  he 
moves  with  us,  because  he  moves  in  us." 

"A  Student's  Philosophy  of  Religion" 
has  grown  out  of  lectures  delivered  to 
students  and  is  essentially  a  book  for 
students.  Professor  Wright  is  not  an 
advocate,  but  an  investigator,  and  he 
leads  the  student  by  a  laboratory  method 
to  conclusions  which  are  frankly  but 
not  dogmatically  stated.  He  defines  re- 
ligion as  "an  endeavor  to  secure  the  con- 
servation of  socially  recognized  values." 
In  the  first  half  of  his  book  he  applies 
this  definition  to  an  examination  of  the 
great  world  religions  and  notes  the 
unique  gift  which  Christianity  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  world:  "The  matchless 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  personality 
from  whom  men  may  gain  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  moral  values,  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  their  wills  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  realize  these  values  in 
their  lives."  In  the  last  half  of  his  vol- 
ume he  takes  up  the  various  theological 
problems  of  our  time,  still  as  an  investi- 
gator, and  presents  his  conclusions,  stat- 
ing the  problems  with  great  frankness. 
These  conclusions  are  based  on  experi- 
ence, not  on  scientific  or  quasi-scientific 
argument: 

"This  is  a  moral  universe,  that  is, 
it  is  a  universe  that  recognizes  and 
seeks  to  achieve  moral  ends." 

"If  man  would  try  to  find  God  he 
must  not  look  without,  though  God  in 
some  sense  is  everywhere — but  must 
look  within." 

"The  efliciency  of  prayer  is  a  mat- 
ter of  immediate  experience;  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  God  are  difficult 
philosophical  questions  upon  which 
it  is  unnecessary  for  the  worshiper  to 
make  up  his  mind  in  order  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  prayer." 

"In  prayer  and  other  forms  of  re- 
ligious experience  (at  least  those  of  a 
more  rational  and  intellectual  char- 
acter) man  becomes  aware  of  God 
and  is  strengthened  by  Him  for  the 
performance  of  his  tasks." 

"The  man  who  walks  through  life 
with  the  aid  of  the  Great  Companion 
surely  ought  to  be,  and  usually  is,  a 
wiser,  stronger,  and  better  man  than 
one  who  has  to  rely  solely  upon  his 
own  efforts  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Has  a  man  a  rifiht  to  such  a 
belief,  however,  in  view  of  its  uncer- 
tainty? .  .  .  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question.  He  certainly 
has  this  right." 

These  disjointed  sentences  may  serve 
here  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  conclusions  of  Professor  Wright  and 
the  spiritual  foundation  on  which  they 
are  based.  We  can  best  describe  his 
spirit  by  applying  to  him  the  words 
which  he  has  used  in  describing  Dr. 
Hastings  Rashdall:  "Dr.  Rashdall's 
bo6ks  are  among  the  most  helpful  in 
existence  for  the  Christian  student  who 
believes  that  an  absolutely  honest  and 
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fearless  study  of  philosophy  will  be  of 
more  value  to  him  in  the  end  than 
the  obscurantism  usually  found  in  re- 
ligious books  written  by  and  for  clergy- 
men." 

"A  Student's  Philosophy  of  Religion" 
we  recommend  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  ministers  who  are  also  stu- 
dents— that  is,  who  do  not  allow  parish 


FICTION 

ALL  THE  WAY  BY  WATER.  By  Elizabeth 
Stancy  Payne.  The  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  $1.50. 

A  helter-skelter  tale  of  a  girl  pursued 
by  detectives  for  a  supposed  crime.  She 
takes  refuge  on  a  yacht,  whose  owner 
aids  her  to  escape  and  inevitably  falls 
in  love  with  her.  Lively,  if  not  probable. 

"BROKEX  STOWAGE."  By  David  W.  Bone. 
E   P,  Dutton  4c  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

In  seagoing  parlance,  "broken  stow- 
age" means  the  small  lots  of  freight  put 
in  corners  in  the  hold  not  needed  for 
main  cargo.  It  is  an  appropriate  name, 
therefore,  for  this  book  of  odds  and  ends 
about  the  sea  in  the  way  of  sketches, 
talks,  and  tales  written  by  the  author  of 
"The  Brassbounder,"  a  volume  which 
gave  pleasure  and  amusement  to  lovers 
of  the  sea  and  sea  lore. 

COPPER  STREAK  TRALL.  By  Eugene  M. 
Rhodes.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. $1.75. 

In  this  story  of  the  cowland  and  the 
mining  country  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  is  y 
practiced  and  successful  teller  of  West- 
ern tales,  unites  into  one  romance  sev- 
eral incidents  of  an  exciting  kind.  The 
action  is  rapid  and  one's  attention  is 
fully  held. 

rO>'ERED  WAGON  (THE).  By  Emerson 
Hough.    D.  Appkton  &»Co.,  New  Tork.  $2. 

Mr.  Hough  always  enjoys  visualizing 
the  pioneer  advance  in  our  West  and  the 
adventures  and  hardships  of  those  who 
pushed  forward  into  a  new  country.  Ir. 
this  new  novel  he  compels  us  to  admire 
the  purpose,  courage,  and  sincerity  of  the 
men  who  trekked  across  the  continent 
and  relates  incidents  of  danger  and  en- 
durance with  graphic  power.  As  a 
novel  this  is  hardly  as  good  as  Mr. 
Quick's  "Vandemark's  Folly."  but  as  a 
piece  of  fictional  description  it  is  excel- 
lent. 

n.\  SILVA'S  WIDOW.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  $2. 

Short  stories  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Kingsley  and  best  known 
as  the  autlior  of  "Sir  Richard  Calmady." 
Each  deals  with  a  dramatic  situation  or 
a  single  human  problem. 

LOVE-STORY    OF    AI.FETTE    BRl  NTON.  By 

Gilbert  Frankau.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  $2. 

Two  things  stand  out  with  almost 
startling  reality  in  this  story  of  English 
life.  One  is  the  fox-hunting  scene, 
which  is  described  in  such  detail  and 
with  such  gusto  that  one  knows  the  au- 
thor must  have  followed  the  hounds 
himself;  the  other  is  the  murder  trial, 
to  which  the  whole  situation  in  the  book 
leads  up  and  the  relation  of  which  is 
dramatic  and  moving  in  a  high  degree. 


problems  so  to  absorb  their  attention  as 
to  prevent  their  continuing  courses  of 
careful  study.  It  will  give  the  student 
admirable  pictures  of  the  great  world 
religions,  and  it  will  help  him  to  under- 
stand what  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur philosophers  are  thinking  about 
and  how  to  give  them  sane  and  spiritual 
co-operation  in  their  thinking. 


As  a  love  story — and  the  author  chal- 
lenges criticism  in  this  direction  by  his 
title — the  narrative  is  at  times  too  pas- 
sionate and  at  others  so  long  drawn  out 
as  to  make  one  wish  that  the  book 
moved  more  rapidly. 

W.ANDERrVG  JEW  (THE).  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.75. 

The  reason  for  the  publication  of  this 
play  is  in  doubt  unless  it  was  to  afford 
an  example  of  what  a  shoddy  piece  of 
dramatic  technique  an  excellent  light 
novelist  can  turn  out.  Strangely  enough, 
any  literary  (jualities  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  form  a  part  of  any  enterprise 
by  Mr.  Thurston  are  equally  lacking. 
The  famous  theme  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  is  shaped  into  a  rather  tawdry  melo- 
drama which  reaches  its  climax  in  a 
Spanish  Inquisition  scene. 

WINTER  BELL  (THE).  By  Henry  M.  Hideout. 
Illustrated.  DufTield  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.75. 

A  well-knit  tale  of  a  stalwart  woods- 
man falsely  accused  of  murder  on  con- 
vincing but  misleading  evidence.  His 
out-of-doors  spirit  is  almost,  but  not 
quite,  crushed  by  the  village  lockup,  the 
contumely  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
mob,  and  the  bewildering  experience  of 
trial,  conviction,  and  State's  prison.  But 
a  charming  vein  of  romance  runs 
through  the  story,  and  when  release 
comes  happiness  comes  with  it. 

TRAVEL  AND  DEPCRIPTION 
rANNIB.\L-LAND.    By  Maitin  Johnson.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  .$.3. 

The  sporadic  cannibalism  of  the  poor, 
decadent  savages  who  inhabit  certain  of 
the  South  Sea  islands  is  "played  up"  in 
this  book  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  or 
more.  Nevertheless  the  author  makes 
an  interesting  story  of  his  experiences 
in  trying  to  obtain  moving  pictures  of 
the  supposed  cannibals  and  their  feasts. 
The  photograph  of  the  chief  Nagapate 
was  worth  going  far  to  get. 

NAT!  RALIST    IN     LA    PLATA     (THE).  By 

W.  H.  Hudson.  E.  P.  Frntton  &  Co.,  New 
Vork.  .$;',. 

The  sixth  edition  of  a  standard  book 
on  South  American  animals  and  birds — 
one  of  Mr.  Hudson's  earliest  books. 
Written  in  his  characteristically  enter- 
taining style. 

OLD  PARK  STREET  AND  ITS  VK  INITY.  By 

Dr.  Robert  Means  Lawrence.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  New  York.  $3. 

Boston  is  rich  in  traditions  of  great 
men  and  events,  and  many  of  these  tra- 
ditions are  recorded  in  this  book  in  a 
way  that  will  interest  every  lover  of 
New  England.  Park  Street  is  one  of  the 
shortest  of  streets,  being  but  the  length 


of  a  city  block,  but  it  has  had  many 
famous  residents  and  its  annals  are 
long.  The  street  was  worthy  of  a  book, 
and  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  street. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

FICTION 

BLUEGRASS  CAVALIER  (A).'  By  Edwin  Car- 
lile  Lilsey.  Dorm  nee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
$1.7.5. 

BLUE  CIRCLE  (THE).  By  Elizabeth  Jordan. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.9(J. 

HOMEI,AND.      By    Margaret    Hill  McCarter. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.90. 

IN  THE  MORNING  OF  TIME.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1.!)0. 

JIMINY.  By  Gilbert  W.  Gabriel.  The  George 
H.   Doran  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

KIMONO.  By  John  Paris.  Bonl  &  Liveright, 
New  York.  $2. 

LINE  OF  LOVE  (THE).  By  James  Branch 
Cabell.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  L 
Mencken.  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New 
Vork.  .$2. 

MOON  Ol'T  OF  REACH  (THE).  By  Margaret 
Pedler.  The  George  H  Doran  Company, 
Ni-w  York.  $1,!M). 

Pl'RPI.E    SPRINGS.     By    Nellie    L.  McClung. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston.  $1.00. 
R.4IL\B.     By  Waldo  Frank.     Boni  &  Liveright, 

New  York.  $2. 
RI(  H  LITTLE  POOR  BOY  (THE).    By  Eleanor 

Gates.  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York.  $2. 
ROAD  TO   THE   WORLD    (THE).     By  Webb 

Waldron.  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

$1.!)0. 

SWEET  WATERS.  By  Harold  Nicolson.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.75. 

POETRY 

FIRE  BIRD  (THE).  By  Gene  Stratton  Porter. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City.  $1.7.5. 

WINGS  OF  TIME  (THE).  By  Elizabeth  New- 
port Hepburn.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  $1.90. 

~"  SCIENCE 
STORY  OF  DRUGS  (THE).  A  Popular  E.xposi- 
tion  of  Their  Origin,  Preparation  and  Com- 
mercial Importance.  By  Henry  C.  Fuller. 
Illustrated.  (The  Century  Books  of  Useful 
Science.)   The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

KSSENTIALS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COSTING.  By 
George  S.  Armstrong,  C.E.,  M.E.  Illus- 
trated.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $5. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  ITS  RE- 
ORG.ANIZATION.  By  Elisha  M.  Friedman. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $7. 

NEGRO  IN  LITERATURE  AND  ART  (THE). 
By  Benjamin  Brawley.  Illustrated.  Duf- 
field  &  Co.,  Now  York. 

NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD.  By  S.  P.  Brecken- 
ridge.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
$2.. 50. 

NOVISSIMA  VERBA:  LAST  WORDS  1920.  By 

Frederic  Harrison.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Ne« 
York. 

OLD  STONE  AGE  (THE).  By  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    $2. .50. 

OUTLINE  OF  WELLS  (AN).  By  Sidney  Dark. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  $2..50. 

PEACE  OF  JUSTICE  (THE).  By  Raphael- 
Georges  Levy.  Preface  by  Raymond  Poin- 
car^.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York. 

PENOLOGY   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES.  By 

Louis   N.    Robinson,   Ph.D.     The   John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia.  $3. 
TEN  YEARS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ST.  JA5IES. 
By  Baron  von  Eckardstein.     E    P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $6. 
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COLGATE'S 
is  the  Double  Action 
Dentifrice 

( 1 )  Loosens  Clinging  Par- 
ticles; (2)  Washes 
Them  Away 

Sensible  in  Theory. 

Colgate's  cleanses 
without  disturbing 
the  right  mouth  con- 
ditions. Avoid  denti- 
frices that  are  strongly 
alkaline  or  acid. 

Correct  in-  Practice, 

Dentists  know  that  a 
dentifrice  should  do 
only  one  thing  — clean 
teeth  thoroughly. 
Colgate's  does  this 
better  than  any  other 
kind  of  dentifrice. 


COLGATE'S 

Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

"Washes"  and  Polishes  — 
Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 

DO  YOU  clean  your  hands  by  scraping 
them  with  sand?  Savages  used  to.  But 
civilization  substituted  soap.  You  can  scrape 
your  teeth  with  a  gritty,  soapless  dentifrice. 
How  much  safer  is  the  civilized  method! 

COLGATE  &.  CO.  Est.  1806  NEW  YORK 


Colgate's  cleans  teeth  thoroughly — 
nodcntifnce does  more.  A  LARQE 
tube  costs  25  cents—why  pay  more? 


Tnith  in  Advertising  Implies  Honest)r  in  Manufacture; 


THE  WEEK-END  WILD  MAN 

BY  J.  C.  LONG 


PROBABLY  every  dweller  in  civili- 
zation, whether  of  Main  Street  or 
the  metropolis,  dreams  of  break- 
ing loose  some  time  and  getting  back  to 
"fundamentals."  He  wants  to  go  "out 
where  the  West  begins."  Or  he  pictures 
himself  on  some  long  summer  canoeing 
trip  in  Alaska.  Perhaps  his  fancy  turns 
to  Alaska,  or  to  the  mystic  beauties  of 
central  Asia.  At  any  rate,  he  wants  a 
change.  He  wants  primarily  wild  coun- 
try and  fresh  air.  He  wants  to  shake 
off  confining  routine. 

But  this  dweller  is  an  ordinary  sort 
of  chap  leading  an  ordinary  life.  He  has 
perhaps  but  two  weeks'  vacation  during 
the  year,  which  he  finds  iia\e,  somehow 
or  other,  been  scheduled  for  visits  to  hi.s 
own  folks  and  to  liis  wife's  relatives. 
So  lie  puts  away  his  dream  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  lives  with  a  sense  of  being 
thwarted. 

To-day,  however,  thousands  are  find- 
ing tliat  they  can  be  week-end  wild  men. 
All  they  need  to  do  Is  to  step  into  a 


motor  car,  make  certain  inquiries,  and 
they  will  soon  be  finding  their  way  off 
the  beaten  path  into  the  longed-for 
wilderness.  Within  week-end  motoring 
distance,  within  about  sixty  to  se\enty 
miles  or  less,  of  the  biggest  cities  in  the 
country  can  be  found  great  deserted 
ai'eas  where  man  can  commune  with  the 
stillness  and  tlie  stars. 

New  York  City  residents  can  tind 
camping  grounds  in  the  Catskills  at  sucli 
places  as  Chichester,  northeast  of  Kings- 
ton, or  they  can  visit  the  State  Forests 
of  North  Jersey,  winch  are  only  three 
liours  away  from  Jersey  City.  In  these 
reserves  are  the  ridge  and  western  slope 
of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  Here 
camp  sites,  spring  water,  trout  tishing, 
and  small  game  hunting  in  season  are 
offered  free  to  the  public.  Three  lakes 
where  fishing,  boating,  and  hunting  may 
be  liad  are  near  by.  The  camp  sites 
available  are  of  several  kinds;  some  of 
them  near  good  roads,  some  in  clearings 
or  old  fields,  and  some  deep  in  tlie 
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woods.  Ne^y  Jersey  resident  applica 
tions  receive  first  attention,  but  visitors 
from  other  States  are  welcomed. 

The  Bostonian  will  find  camping  ac- 
commodations at  Wellesley,  or  he  can 
purchase  a  permanent  site  for  his  ex- 
clusive use  in  wooded  areas  which  may 
be  found  not  many  miles  from  the  city. 

The  resident  of  Philadelphia  is  not 
far  from  the  Pocono  Mountains  and  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  He  can  also  find 
solace  in  the  forests  of  South  Jersey. 
Tlij  "Penn  State"  Forest  of  the  South 
Jersey  group  is  five  miles  east  of  Chats- 
worth,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  consists  of  2,700  acres  of 
pine  and  cedar  forest  in  one  of  the  wild- 
est sections  of  that  State. 

Not  far  from  Cleveland  is  the  camp- 
ing-ground of  Marblehead,  located  on  a 
peninsula  combining  the  advantages  of 
water  and  woodland.  There  is  also  an- 
other wooded  camp  site  near  by,  at 
Amherst,  Oliio. 

There  are  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  woodland  available  at  moderate  prices 
on  the  east  coast  of  Michigan,  but  the 
transient  Detroiter  who  does  not  own 
his  own  shack  in  the  woods  can  find 
accommodations  in  the  outskirts  of  such 
communities  as  Milford  and  Tecumseh. 

There  are  dozens  of  towns  in  Illinois 
which  have  set  apart  outlying  woodlands 
for  visitors  where  the  Chicago  man  can 
find  fresh  air  and  outdoor  life. 

As  one  works  farther  west,  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  quick  journey  into  the 
wilderness  become  increasingly  easy. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is 
within  ready  motoring  distance  from 
Denver.  California  abounds  in  free 
playgrounds.  There  is  the  Angeles  Na- 
tional Fore.st  near  Los  Angeles,  the 
Santa  Barbara  National  Forest  a  little 
farther  north,  and  about  seventy-five 
miles  above  San  Francisco  begin  the 
Trinity  National  Forests. 

The  beginning  week-end  wildman 
would  do  well  to_  consult  such  motoring 
organizations  as  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  or  local  motor  clubs  for 
maps  and  information  regarding  camp 
sites.  He  may  find  it  well  to  initiate 
his  experiences  in  week-end  camping  by 
going  to  those  sites  provided  by  various 
townships.  There  he  will  likely  be  able 
to  find  stoves,  shelter,  sometimes  even 
iiewn  wood  and  electricity,  already 
provided.  As  he  becomes  less  of  a 
tenderfoot  he  may  branch  out  into  the 
wilder  areas.  Then  he  can  write  to  his 
state  Forester  and  learn  where  there  are 
camps  in  the  real  wildernesses. 

The  State  Forester  is  usually  a  man 
after  whom  many  other  politicians 
might  pattern.  There  is  not  usually  ■ 
much  money  in  his  job.  He  is  doing  it 
primarily  for  the  love  of  the  work,  and 
he  will  take  pains  to  help  all  those 
wishing  to  visit  his  domains.  The  State 
Forester  of  California,  for  instance,  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  wild  man's 
i'e(iuirements  and  makes  these  sugges- 
tions for  his  equipment: 

Clothing. — An  old  business  suit  of 
corduroy,  khaki,  or  overall  material. 
Include  a  sweater  or  mackinaw,  and 
figure    on    medium-weight  underwear. 
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sliouUl  be  of  wool,  niiPfiiuni-weiglit,  or 
I  wo  pairs  of  niediuni-weiglit  cotton. 
Shoes  should  be  stout,  easy  nn  the  feet, 
with  soles  heavy  enough  for  iiobnails. 
A  flannel  shirt  half  size  larger  than 
usual  should  be  worn.  Leggins  of  can- 
vas or  leather  are  an  advantage,  and 
buckskin  gloves  without  cuffs  are  best 
for  general  use.  The  hat  may  be  of  felt 
or  cloth,  with  a  moderately  wide  brim. 

Bed. — Air  mattresses  are  the  most 
comfortable  beds  for  the  mountains, 
since  they  can  be  placed  even  on  bare 
rocks.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
objections  to  them,  one  of  which  is  their 
cost. 

Bedding. — The  most  serviceable  bed- 
ding is  an  eiderdown  quilt,  with  an  ex- 
tra covering  of  denim,  and  two  light 
wool  blankets.  The  quilt  can  be  pinned 
with  blanket  pins  along  the  bottom  or 
side  to  form  a  sleeping  bag.  Wool  quilts 
can  be  substituted  for  eiderdown,  al- 
though they  are  not  quite  as  warm.  A 
7  X  7-foot  10-ounce  canvas  will  make  an 
excellent  bedcover  to  be  placed  next  to 
the  ground,  and  it  is  also  useful  as  a 
pack  cover.  In  the  pine  forest  pine- 
needles,  raked  up  before  building  the 
fire  and  with  the  cones  removed,  will 
make  a  wonderful  bed. 

In  addition  to  their  desire  to  help,  the 
State  Foresters  realize  that  besides 
its  health  values  this  camping  move- 
ment is  likely  to  have  a  profound  effect 
on  National  economic  policy.  We  have 
been  exhausting  our  timber  supply. 
Every  one  knows  about  it,  every  one  be- 
lieves that  forestry  is  a  good  thing,  but 
it  has  been  a  political  issue  of  so  minor 
interest  as  to  command  little  attention. 
As  the  average  man  develops  the  camp- 
ing habit,  comes  to  know  the  Forest 
Reserves,  forestry  will  become  part  of 
his  life.  He  will  meet  the  officials  or 
their  deputies,  learn  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  have  the  same  interest  that 
he  has  in  his  home  and  his  town.  We 
may  then  see  the  time  when  conserva- 
tion will  receive  the  same  intent  atten- 
tion as  the  income  tax. 

THE  MOUTHFUL 

A  Folk  Tale  from  the  Azores 

BY  ELSIE  SPICER  EELLS 

Os(r.  upon  a  tim«  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Azores  there  was  a 
poor  woman  who  lived  a  most  unhappy 
life.  .She  and  her  husband  were  always 
quarreling.  Every  day  when  he  came 
home  from  work  he  was  cross  and  said 
harsh  words  to  her.  She  always  re- 
sponded with  bitter  w^ords,  and  things 
would  go  from  bad  to  worse  until  at 
last  he  would  beat  her. 

One  day  the  woman  took  her  water- 
jar  and  went  to  the  fountain  to  fill  it  as 
usual.  She  was  so  unhappy  over  her 
unpleasant  life  that  great  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  cheeks.  There  was  a 
little  old  woman  standing  by  the  foun- 
tain. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  daughter?" 
she  asked  as  she  saw  the  tears  upon  t!ie 
poor  woman's  cheeks. 

VVtien  she  had  heard  all  the  story,  tl.e 
little  old  woman  took  the  water-jar  and 
fillf'd  if  at  t}if-  fountain 
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"Go  home,  my  daughter,"  said  she. 
"Keep  this  water  in  the  jar.  Preserve 
it  carefully.  The  moment  your  husband 
says  a  cross  word  to  you  fill  your  mouth 
with  a  drink  of  it." 

The  woman  thanked  her  gratefully, 
and  went  to  her  own  home. 

The  next  day  when  her  husband  re- 
turned from  work  he  began  to  scold  her 
as  usual.  She  was  about  to  reply  when 
she  suddenly  remembered  the  old  wo- 
man's advice.  She  ran  to  the  water-jar 
and  filled  her  mouth  with  a  drink  of 
water.  To  her  great  amazement,  her 
husband  soon  stopped  scolding.  That 
night,  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks, 
she  went  to  sleep  without  a  beating. 

Things  kept  on  going  well  for  several 
days.  Just  as  soon  as  her  husband  said 
unpleasant  things  she  would  fill  her 
mouth  with  water  from  the  jar.  Then 
he  would  get  over  being  cross.  Now 
there  were  smiles  instead  of  tears  upon 
tlie  woman's  face. 

At  last,  however,  the  water-jar  grew 
empty.  Once  more  the  woman  took  it 
to  the  fountain,  hoping  that  she  might 
again  find  the  little  old  woman  who  had 
given  her  the  magic  water.  She  found 
her  waiting  at  the  fountain. 

"How  did  my  prescription  succeed, 
dear  daughter?"  asked  the  little  old 
WTjman. 

"How  ran  T  e\  er  thank  you  for  all 


that  you  have  done  for  me?  Now  I  am 
happy  once  more.  My  husband  no 
longer  beats  me.  I  did  not  dream  that 
my  life  could  ever  be  so  full  of  joy.  Give 
me,  I  pray  you,  more  of  the  magic 
water." 

The  little  old  woman  smiled  gently. 

"Dear  daughter,"  said  she,  "the  water 
which  I  put  in  your  jar  is  nothing  ex- 
cept this  from  the  fountain.  It  is  the 
very  same  which  you  always  carry  home. 
This  is  the  secret :  When  your  mouth  is 
full  of  water,  you  cannot  reply  when 
your  husband  says  cross  words  to  you. 
If  you  do  not  keep  up  the  quarrel,  it 
soon  ends.  That  is  why  your  life  is 
happy  now  instead  of  sad.  Go  home, 
and  whenever  your  husband  says  an  un- 
kind word  to  you  pretend  that  your 
mouth  is  full  of  water  and  do  not  reply. 
Go  in  peace,  my  child." 

The  woman  always  remembered  the 
good  advice  which  the  little  old  woman 
gave  her  at  the  fountain.  She  never 
again  quarreled  with  her  husband. 
When  she  had  children  of  her  own,  she 
passed  on  to  them  the  secret.  Now  it  is 
generally  known  in  the  islands  that  if 
oue  does  not  want  to  keep  up  a  quarrel 
it  is  well  to  pretend  that  his  mouth  is 
full  of  water.  This  is  the  reason,  per- 
haps, why  the  people  of  the  Azores  are 
so  peaceful  and  happy. 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  cliarge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SHALL  AMERICA  CANCEL  HER  FOREIGN  DEBTS  ?^ 

BY  THOMAS  B.  McADAMS 

President  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  Vice-President  of  tlie  Mercliants  National  Banlt  of  Riclimond,  Virginia 


EVERY  day  the  call  comes  more  clearly  for  America  to 
assist  in  working  out  the  great  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  those  com- 
plicated questions  of  internal  and  international  relations  upon 
the  solution  of  which  the  future  of  the  world's  civilization  deft 
nitely  rests.   When  liberty,  which  has  ever  been  the  inspiration 

^  Tlie  substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  McAdams  before  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  23, 
1922. 


of  America,  and  those  principles  underlying  the  right  of  humar 
beings  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government  seemed  in 
jeopardy,  our  answer  was  given  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  wt 
spared  neither  men  nor  money  in  stemming  the  tide  which 
tended  to  establish  the  rule  of  force  rather  than  justice  as  tht 
controlling  factor  in  civilization.  The  question  confronts  ue 
to-day  whether  we  may  not  delay  co-operation  so  long  as  tc 
lose  largely  the  effect  of  the  part  played  by  this  country  In 
winning  the  greatest  conflict  of  the  ages— a  victory,  as  we  be 


Complete  Service  to  Importers 


TJjJTITH  branches  in  Europe,  and 
long-established  connections  with 
important  correspondents  through- 
out the  world,  this  Company  offers  to 
the  importer  a  banking  service  which 
can  be  a  real  factor  in  his  business. 

Commercial  Credit 

Commercial  letters  of  credit  are  now 
the  recognized  method  of  financing 
purchases  from  foreign  countries.  Our 
letters  of  credit  are  readily  available 
at  banks  throughout  the  world. 

Drafts,  Cable  Transfers 

We  offer  importers  favorable  rates  on 
drafts  and  cable  transfers  payable  in 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Exchange  Contracts 

By  contracting  with  us  for  the  pay- 
ment of  foreign  money  at  a  specified 


date,  the  importer  can  protect  himself 
against  fluctuation  in  exchange. 

Commodity  Loans 

We  are  prepared  to  consider  at  all 
times  the  making  of  loans  against 
staple  commodities. 

Accounts  Abroad 

The  importer  can  draw  his  own 
checks  for  payments  abroad  by  main- 
taining accounts  with  any  of  our  vari- 
ous European  offices. 

For  Buyers  Abroad 

The  facilities  of  our  foreign  offices 
are  at  the  disposal  of  buyers  and  rep- 
resentatives traveling  abroad.  Trav- 
elers letters  of  credit  issued  by  this 
Company  are  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  we  can  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you.  W e  invite  you  to  make  known  your  needs 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  full  information. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK       LONDON        PARIS       BRUSSELS       LIVERPOOL       HAVIiE       ANTWERP  CONSTANTINOPLE 
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'5\<o  loss  to  any  investor 
in  forty-nine  years 

TTHE  acid  test  of  forty-nine  years — nearly  half 
a  century  of  good  times  and  bad — has  been 
applied  to  our  Safeguarded  First  Mortgage 
Investments. 

They  have  come  through  this  test  without  ever 
causing  any  investor  a  dollar's  loss  of  principal 
or  interest. 

Forty-nine  years'  experience  in  the  field  of  first 
mortgage  investments  in  the  National  Capital  has 
enabled  us  to  develop  a  definite  system  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  investors  against  loss. 

We  are  now  offering,  at  7^,  several  new  issues 
secured  by  apartment  buildings  in  Washington. 
How  long  yfo  will  be  the  prevailing  rate  on  first 
mortgages  in  Washington,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 
Ask  for  circular  A-7 

F.  HSmith  (dmpany 

yirst  ^Mortgage  Investments 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Contin  ued) 
debt  to  the  world.  We  would  certainly 
not  then  wish  to  request  the  cancellation 
of  such  indebtedness,  and  the  sensible 
course  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  the 
keeping  these  obligations  intact  against 
a  rainy  day — not  simply  for  their  mone- 
tary value,  but  for  the  increased  influ- 
ence this  country  may  exert  in  the 
readjustment  of  world  conditions,  the  re- 
building of  world  prosperity. 

We  may  hare  been  justified  in  not 
going  into  the  League  of  Nations,  but  we 
must  recognize  that  in  our  refusal  we 
assumed  a  definite  responsibility,  should 
failure  result,  and  it  can  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  Europe  and  the  world's  not 
receiving  the  benefit  of  our  assistance, 
interest,  and  advice.  A  weary  world  has 
done  its  best  to  create  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, with  all  its  imperfections,  to 
help  stop  aggression  and  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  property  and  lives 
through  warfare,  to  build  up  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  nations,  and  to  sub- 
stitute sympathy  for  jealousy  in  interna- 
tional relations.  While  undoubtedly  ap- 
proving of  the  end  to  be  attained,  wr 
have  refused  to  even  give  the  machinery 
created  our  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
and  have  apparently  preferred  to  believe 
it  can  accomplisli  nothing  for  humanity, 
although  we  have  admitted  our  inability 
to  suggest  a  better  plan  or  even  such 
modifications  of  the  existing  one  as 
would  justify  our  whole-heartedly  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  other  nations 
in  their  efforts  to  insure  human  happi- 
ness as  contrasted  with  despair.  Though 
true  it  is  that  reservations  were  pro- 
posed as  a  basis  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty,  yet,  although  the  war  has 
been  over  for  nearly  four  years,  Amer- 
ica's record  as  a  nation  is  still  one  of 
inaction  either  with  or  without  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  proposal.  Our  fail- 
ure to  participate  more  actively  has  per- 
haps been  stimulated  by  the  strtngth  of 
our  financial  position  and  the  fear  that 
we  would  be  expected  to  assume  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  backing  such  plans 
as  might  be  agreed  upon;  while  it  has 
been  suggested  that  budgets  should  be 
balanced  and  foreign  obligations  to  us 
put  in  definite  form  before  we  could, 
with  propriety,  even  confer  on  economic 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  wise  so  far,  but  unless  we 
wish  to  jeopardize  everything  for 'which 
we  fought  and  suffered  the  time  has  now 
come,  or  will  soon  be  here,  when  our 
policy  should  be  more  definitely  out- 
lined. We  cannot  througli  inaction  es- 
cape either  our  responsibility  or  our 
opportunity.  We  cannot  ignore  either 
tiie  commercial  or  the  humanitarian  side 
of  the  question.  The  world  needs  our 
advice,  our  intelligence,  our  symnathelic 
guidance;  and  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
separated  geographically  and  have  no 
selfish  international  ties  or  ambitions 
gives  us  the  privilege  to  speak  with  the 
assurance  that  we  will  be  listened  to 
and  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  render 
:i  more  substantial  service  of  leadership 
than  can  be  performed  by  any  of  the 
other  great  peoples  of  the  world.  Docs 
our  being  rich  justify  us  in  lioarding  our 
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THE  PALATIAL  TWIN-SCREW 

S.S."FoRT  Hamilton" 

will  make  3  unusually  attractive  yachting 
cruises.    (No  Freight) 

Sailing  from  New  York 

July  22,  August  5-19 

Stopping  One  day  each  way  at  Halifax 
Two  days  at  Quebec 

! Sailing  through  the  Northumberland  .Straits. 
Cnit  of  Canso  and  up  the  Saguenay  River. 
Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool 
weather.  The  ship  has  spacious  promenade 
decks,  and  deck  games,  many  rooms  with 
bath,  finest  cuisine,  etc.  Orchestra. 

The  Round  trip  occupies  12  days,  rate  $150  and  up, 
or  one  way  to  Quebec,  5  days,  $80  and  up. 

No  Pa.ssports  required  for  these  cruise.s.  For 
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Or  any  Tourist  Agent 


resources,  like  a  miser  in  the  midst  of 
a  community  sorely  needing  his  assist- 
ance for  a  proper  development  of  its 
activities,   both   commercial   and  elee- 
mosynary?   Does  the  fact  that  we  are 
strong  justify  us  in  refusing  to  irse  our 
power  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  will  not  National  laziness  be  as  de-j 
structive  of  the  National  structure  as! 
does  human  inertia  result  in  destroying^ 
real  manhood?   We  cannot  answer  these! 
questions    by    simply    reiterating  the', 
statements  of  George  Washington  as  to  J 
entangling  alliances.    He  was  unques-; 
tionably  right  at  the  time  and  under  the  ' 
conditions  this  policy  was  promulgated 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Nation  still  in 
f-waddling  clothes,  but  no  doubt  such 
observations  as  he  would  have  r.iade  as 
to  transportation  or  the  most  cffecti\e 
method  of  lighting  a  home  would  be  no 
more  completely  out  of  date. 

Whether  Ave  like  it  or  not,  the  im- 
provement in  transportation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  and  the  other  marvelous  inven- 
tions of  the  last  century  have  definitely 
brought  us  into  close  contact  with  the 
world,  established  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  commercial  welfare  of  each  other 
that  is  essential  to  progress,  and  so  tied 
us  together  as  to  make  our  successes, 
and  failures  largely  dependent  upon 
world  conditions — world  ideals.  If  this 
be  true,  our  future  commercially  chal- 
lenges us  not  to  throw  away  our  oppor- 
tunity for  suggestive  leadership;  our 
progress  at  home  and  abroad  calls  us  to 
see  that  the  principles  of  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others  be  incorporated 
as  an  international  policy;  while  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  nations 
large  and  small — those  that  have  lost 
everything  but  hope — cry  out  to  us  to 
contribute  something  of  our  time,  our 
ability,  our  selves,  that  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible  suffering  and  desola- 
tion may  not  again  be  inflicted  upon 
great  masses  of  people  simply  because 
the  ambition  of  some  ruthless  ruler 
wills  that  it  be  so.  Can  we  fail  to  hear 
this  appeal?  Will  we  much  longer  star 
idly  in  the  background  of  comfortable 
surroundings,  or  will  we  manfully  put 
on  the  armor  of  righteousness  and  go 
forward  to  battle  in  behalf  of  life.  lib 
erty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 


ARE  YOU  AN  INVESTOR? 

I)ni'iiii>-  tliH  past  year  tlie  Financial  Editor  of  The  Outlook  has  licljicd  luuulreds  of 
Outlook  readers  to  solve  intellinontly  their  particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps 
you  are  contemplating  a  sliiftin<f  of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest.  In  eitlier  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  s])ecific  information  on  any 
securities  in  whicli  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal  ciiarge  of  one  dollar  per 
in(juiry  will  lie  made  for  tiiis  special  service. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY.  381  Fourih  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


^22  THE  OUTLOOK  l,j 

BY  THE  WAY  ======= 


ABTHiB  Balfolh.  while  at  a  dinner 
during  his  visit  to  Washington, 
praised  the  colored  people.  "I  visited 
Washington  a  good  many  years  ago,"  he 
said.  "All  the  hotel  waiters  were  colored 
then,  and  I  confess  I  preferred  the 
quaint  colored  service  to  the  present 
sophisticated  and  elaborate  service  of 
the  whites. 

"The  day  of  my  arrival,  when  my 
waiter,  an  old  colored  man  with  snowy 
wool,  brought  me  the  menu.  I  put  a  coin 
in  his  hand  and  said,  'Just  bring  me  a 
good  dinner,  uncle.' 

"He  brought  me  an  exquisite  dinner, 
and  during  my  fortnight's  stay  we  fol- 
lowed out  this  programme  daily.  Bv 
pushing  aside  the  menu  and  handing 
him  the  coin,  he  selected  a  much  better 
dinner  for  me  than  I  could  have  chosen 
myself. 

"The  day  of  my  departure,  as  I  took 
leave  of  him,  he  said, 

"  'Good-by.  sir,  and  good  luck,  and 
when  you  or  any  of  your  friends  what 
can't  read  the  bill  of  fare  comes  to 
Washington,  just  ask  for  old  Calhoun 
Clay.' " 


From  the  "Minnesota  Star:" 
"Golf  not  only  improves  your  general 
health,  but  enables  you  to  understand 
the  jokes  in  the  comic  weeklies." 


From  "Kasper."  of  Stockholm: 
Apothecary's  Apprentice — "What  is  in 

this  bottle  with  no  label?" 
Chemist — "That's  what  you  use  when 

you  can't  read  the  prescription." 

American  shipping  was  rarely  seen  in 
Hamburg  before  the  war,  but  it  now 
occupies  third  place  in  the  tonnage  of 
tli£  port,  according  to  a  statement  in  a 
nautical  magazine.  Hamburg  was  once 
the  world's  greatest  port  as  to  amount  of 
tonnage.  Last  year  it  had  recovered  its 
status  to  the  extent  that  its  tonnage 
amounted  to  about  sixty  per  cent  of  that 
in  1913.  In  this  tonnage  British  ship- 
ping occupied  the  first  place,  German 
the  second,  and  American  the  third. 

In  Poland  there  was  a  period  follow- 
ing the  war  when  over  a  million  sub- 
normal children  received  daily  one  sub- 
stantial, warm,  carefully  balanced  meal 
of  American  food.  Poland  is  now  get- 
ting on  its  feet  again,  and  the  children 
of  that  country  have  forwarded  to  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  gratitude,  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  souvenir  toys,  which  are  to  be 
distributed  among  invalid,  crippled,  and 
orphaned  children  here  by  the  American 
Relief  Administration.  These  souvenirs 
were  made  by  Polish  children  with  their 
own  hands,  as  a  labor  of  love.  They 
filled  eighty-eight  enormous  cases  when 
shipped  to  America. 

Newspapers  in  India,  a  correspondent 
of  the  "American  Printer"  says,  are 
mostly  printed  in  English  by  natives, 

'  o,  though  knowing  little  of  any  lan- 
ige  but  their  own,  are  marvelously 
;  .roit  in  setting  up  "copy"  the  white 
r.an  reads  to  them  line  by  line.  The 


white  man  lias  his  troubles  with  the 
nati\es.  howe\er.  They  are  strong  com- 
petitors. "Every  half-caste  who  wishes 
to  lead  a  peaceful  life  purchases  a 
second-hand  press.  Thus  armefl,  lie  en- 
ters the  fray  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  business.  The  nati\e  proprie- 
tor of  a  job  press  is  another  competitor. 
There  also  is  tlie  Parsee  printer,  the 
persistent  Japanese,  the  plodding  and 
watchful  Chinese.  The  manager  must 
do  everything  from  correcting  proofs  to 
o\  erhauling  the  engine.  All  ad^■ertisers 
expect  an  editorial  puff— if  the  editor 
objects,  out  he  goes,  for,  say  many  pro- 
prietors, 'advertisements  are  to  a  news- 
paper as  the  very  breath  of  life;  editors 
are  not.' "  There  are  also  countless 
\  ernacular  sheets  in  India,  many  being 
printed  in  secret  dens  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned screw  press. 


Ill  boyliood  reminiscences  of  New 
England  life  James  L.  Ford  tells  in 
"Scribner's"  of  his  experiences  at  a  Fri- 
day evening  prayer-meeting  long  ago  in 
his  native  village.  "On  this  occasion," 
he  says,  "I  witnessed  two  elderly  rustics 
engaged  in  their  favorite  pastime  of 
praying  at  one  another.  One  of  these 
interlarded  his  supplication  with:  'And 
if  they  be  enny  one  of  us  here  ez  hez 
been  a  leettle  mite  sharp  on  a  boss 
trade,  we  ask  the  Divine  forgiveness  for 
their  sin.'  When  the  other  man's  turn 
came,  I  heard  a  nasal  voice  saying: 
'And  if  they  be  enny  of  us  pore  sinful 
critters  ez  hez  burned  down  their  barns 
for  the  insurance  money,  we  hope  they 
will  find  forgiveness  and  grace.' " 


The  little  Abbey  of  Buckfast  was  a 
Cistercian  house  destroyed  by  Henry 
VIII,  Edward  Hutton  says  in  the  Lon- 
don "Sphere."  "I  imagine,"  he  goes  on, 
"had  any  one  thought  of  the  matter  dur- 
ing the  last  four  hundred  years  he  would 
have  regarded  it  as  dead  as  mutton,  the 
last  place  in  the  world  to  experience  a 
resurrection.  Well,  it  is  rising  again. 
It  is  risen.  With  their  own  hands  the 
monks  have  actually  rebuilt  it  larger 
and  greater  than  ever  it  was.  They 
have  erected  an  enormous  church,  with 
a  huge  central  tower  containing  fourteen 
bells,  one  of  which  weighs  two  tons. 
They  have  built  a  noble  monastery,  a 
cloister  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  in 
August  the  great  new  church  will  be 
dedicated.  The  bees — the  monks  live  by 
their  bees — should  swarm  tinely  this 
year." 


"Tram  conductors  in  Prague,"  "Punch" 
remarks,  "salute  passengers  as  they 
alight  by  saying,  'We  have  been  honored 
by  your  presence.'  In  London  the  ab- 
breviated version  of  this  courtesy  is 
'Push  off.'  "  And  on  the  New  York  sub- 
ways, "Wash  step!" 


Paris,  according  to  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post,"  is  trying  to  devise  a 
plan  to  di.stinguish  waiters  from  guests. 
An  infallible  sign,  the  "Post"  says,  is 
that  if  you  are  utterly  unable  to  catch  a 
man's  eye,  he  is  a  waiter. 


A  Cash  Offer  for 
Cartoons  and  Photographs 

Cash  payments,  irom  gl  to  ;^5, 
will  promptly  be  made  to  our 
readers  who  send  us  a  cartoon 
or  photograph  accepted  by  The 
Outlook.  Cartoons  will  not  be 
returned.  Each  one  should  be 
marked  with  name  and  address 
of  sender  to  assure  payment  if 
accepted.  Photographs  should  be 
sent  with  return  postage  en- 
closed. 

We  want  to  see  the  best  car- 
toons published  in  your  local 
papers,  and  the  most  interesting 
and  newsy  pictures  you  may  own. 

The  Editors  of  The  Outlook 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


A  subscriber  writes: 

"  AVe  placed  a  small  advertisement 
with  you  in  the  issue  of  the  7th  inst., 
asking  for  '  an  elder  sister '  to  be  with 
our  daughter  for  the  suiiniier. 

"  We  have  had  so  many  replies 
that  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  try  and 
answer  theiu  all. 

"  The  replies  were  certainly  more 
than  we  could  have  ever  hoped  for, 
and  we  only  regret  we  could  not  place 
all  of  these  lovely  girls." 

TF  you  are  in  need  of  a  household 
helper,  companion,  nurse,  govern- 
ess, teacher,  or  business  or  professional 
assistant,  try  a  "  Want  Ad "  in  the 
classified  section  of  THE  OUTLOOK. 

THE  RATE  IS  ONLY 
TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

Department  of  Classified 
Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hotels  and  Resorts      Hotels  and  Resorts 


-III 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 


Timagami 


Wabi  Kon  CainiJ 
L.ake  TiLua$;aini 
Ontario,  Canada 
The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every 
comfort  m  the  heart  of  tour  million 
acres  virgin  forest— 1,508  lakes.  Won- 
derful nshing;.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
and  Launches.  Batliing,  Trauipiug.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklcls. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  Timagami  P.  0.,  Norlhem  Onlario,  Can. 

THE  T,ODGE,  Baldwin's  Mills, 
P.  Q.  Fisli,  hunt,  rest;  good  food. 
Simple  comfort.  Number  limited.  Booklet. 
M.Cf.Mitchell,  R.F.D.  5,  Coatioook,  P.  Q.,  Can. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfieia  Co.,  Conn. 

In  tlie  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 
year.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer's  rest, 
li  hours  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 

 EUROPE  

ASCOT— The  Berystede.  The  country 
home  hotel  patronized  by  the  61ite  of 
Europe  and  America.  Lock-up  gaiage.  Saddle 
horses  and  motor  cars  on  premises.  Phone  l.')4 
Ascot.  Telegrams,  Berystede,  Ascot.  Tariff, 
Dorland,  'M  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

FdinKliroll    Well-known  West 
LUl n  D U r  g n    End  Boarding  Estab- 
59  Manor  Place     lishnient.  Miss  Slight 


MAINE 


V/~\D  V  A  1V4DCLoonLake,  Maine. 
I  UKIS. *^AlVlr Oj.Lewis Vork.Prop. 
Famous  Rangeley  region  lit-art  of  mountains 
facuig  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  oi)en  fires, 
central  dining-room.  Gaiage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  batlnng,  hsliing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  liilk.  Booklet. 

CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Bathing,  Boating,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Tennis 

Aimlii  Family  Camp  —  situated  among  the 
pines  oii  the  shore  of  Little  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 
—offers  a  uatural,  healthy,  out-of-door  life  m 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 

THE  BEECHES 

PARIS  HILL,  MAINE.  A  quiet,  rest- 
ful place  to  spend  the  summer,  miles  from 
Poland.  Same  White  Moinitain  scenery. 
Country  club  in  village  X  mile  distant. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.   Private  baths.   Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KIMItALL  LAKE 
near  the  White  Mountains 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  whei  e  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-tire.  Private  Ciibins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 

Cold  Spring  House  ^^^47" 

White  Mountains.  Keasonahle  rates. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Fisher,  lloute  4,  Wliitetield,  N.  H. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Barnegat  City,N.  J.a.^S 

fi.shing;  bathing.  Good  C,,___|.  I„_ 
table.  Reasonable  rates.   oUIlSet  inn 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

►Beach  Haven 
N.  J. 

NOW  OPEN.  The  best  combination  of 
seashore  features  on  the  c<jas".  Matchless  hay 
for  saili]igan<i  fishing,  perfect  heai'h  and  bath- 
ing. Five  tennis  courts.  The  Kngleside  has  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
sea  and  fresh  water.  Booklet.  Ii.l<\Engle,Mgr. 

SURE    RELIEF    FROM    HAV  FEVER 

 NEW  YORK  

EKNK  VALLEY  INN.  Keene 
Vallev.  N.  y.  Altitude  1,200  ft.  Mtn. 
I  limhiijg,  ti'UMiH,  fishing.  (Capacity  LMI.  M 
week  np.   IlhiH.  booklet.  W.  W.  Hhck,  Prop. 

FENTON  HOUSE 

Altitude  1,. 071  ft.    A  noled  place  fen  health 
and  lest.    Write  for  folder  and  iiartlculars, 
C.  Feston  Pakkeh,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


K 


NEW  YORK 


MOLNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  for  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Tennis. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDonnell.  Prop. 

Rye  Country  Day  Schools,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Have  desirable  rooms  with  table  board.  Own 
garden.  From  July  1  to  Sept.  8.  Rates  on  re- 
quest. Phone  Rye  710.  L.  A.  GUYLEE,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7a<l  St.,  throuKTh 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 

300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  Tid  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


I — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like  place    in    which  to  stay — 

Single  looins,  use  of  Ont/i,  H1.50&  H'J 
Suite,  parlor,  bedroom  tmd  bath,  for 2, 

H4  &  Ho  dailii 
Parlor,  2  bedrooiiix  and  bath,  4  or  G 
persons,  H(>  &  HI  dailij 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARIIES 

HOTEL CLENDENING- 

202  West  103d  St.  New  York  City 


Few  steps  oahj  frumHroinln-aij  Siihii:aii  SUi. 


IIOIEL  JIDSON  'VL^'^^.r.mVr 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Itooiiis 
with  and  without  bath.  Rales  )t3..50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pocono  Manor 
Inn 

Open  all  year 
American  Plan.  Moderate  Rates 

References  required 

Golf,  tennis,  fishing  and  swimming.  Delight- 
ful trails  for  horseback  riding  and  walking. 
Perfect  roads  for  autouiobiling.  Magnificent 
view  from  hotel.  "Pennsylvania's  most 
healthful  resort."  It  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  once.  H.  A.  HAXjL, 
Mauager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 

VERMONT 
COLD  SPRING  CAMPS-FOREST  and  AVERILL  LAKES 

ALL  SUMMER  FISHING 

Only  Maine  Camps  in  Vermont 

"  Quimby's  Own"  over  twenty  years. 
VACATION  KKSOKT  FOll  ALL 
Come  to  the  Green  .Mountains.  Trout,  salmon, 
lakers,  aureolas,  ba-s,  pickerel.  Fly  fislnugall 
Se,.tember.  Boating,  bathing,  tramping,  ten- 
nis. Five  lakes.  Miles  of  streams  in  unbroken 
forest.  Main  camp,  twelve  cabins.  Open 
fires.  A  table  we  are  proud  of.  Boats  on  all 
lakes.  Good  old  guides.  No  mosquitoes  nor 
black  flies.  Accessible  to  New  VorK  and  Bos- 
ton by  motor  or  rail.  Reliable  references  near 
you.  7.5  miles  from  White  Mountains.  Garage. 
May  l.it-Oct.  ISth.  No  hay  fever! 
H.  A.  QUI31BY,  Mgr.,  Averill,  A't. 


/IHESTKR.Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
VV  liil  summer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  hath,  hot  and  cold  ;  broad 
niazza,  crotpiet.  fine  ro;ids.  'I'eniis  reasonable. 
Refs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sauoeant, 

WYOMING 


TAKE  YOUR  WINTER  OR 

SUMMER  VACATION 
ON  A  REAL  STOCK  RANCH 

Trout  fishing,  horseba  k  riding,  detached 
sleeping-i;abins  mountain  camp.  Ranch  also 
supplies  our  table.  Make  reservations  now 
with  W  H.  WVMAN  .V  SON.S,  I'KAI'F/./l 
I.UDdlC,  Shell,  Big  Horn  County,  Wyoming. 


lours  and  Travel 
FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^i'J^'^r 

An  organizftt-  o(  a  small  party.  ICstahlislieil  IIIOO. 
Badcock's  Toi;il8,  M  llalsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Tours  and  Travel 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  qnutntest  and  moat  iutereeting  of  all 
countries.  Cuuie  while  the  old  a^e  cnstoms 
pieviiil.   Write,  mentioning  "  Outlook "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information 
Riles  for  a  single  room  wilhonl  balh  aod  witli  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  the  connlr; 

Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surround- 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
rood  the  best.  ]\'}  ile  for  hooklel. 
Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 

Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 

Twin  Lakes,  Conn. 

Furnished  cottage  with  six  rooms  and  bath, 
one  floor,  veranda  three  sides,  lavatories  in 
bedrooms,  electric  lights.  One  sleeping  dor- 
mitory, two  boat-houses,  icehouse  (hllenl, 
one  storehouse,  two-story,  two-car  garage 
with  cemt-nt  floor,  abundant  sujiply  imre 
water  pumi>ed  automatically  by  electricity. 
Good  lawn  and  shade.  Garden  planted.  Can 
be  o:  cupied  at  once.  Over  six  acres  on  mar- 
gin of  lake.  Good  bathing.  Only  one  price, 
$Vi,bm.  Address  C.  S.  Blake,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MAINE 


I70R  SAtK  OR  TO  I.KASK  FOK 
A  TERM  OF  YKAKS.  Cottaeeat 
Squirrel  Island,  Maine.  Fireplace,  inclosed 
porch,  electricity,  bath,  5  hedrooms.  Faces 
the  .sunset  over  the  bay.  Maine  (■hampion- 
ship  tennis  played  on  the  island.  Furnished, 
S;),.'jim.  H.  W.  IIOBSON.  Scpiinel  Island,  Me. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Magnificent  location  near  Hotel 
Granlidcii,  Lake Suiiai>ee,N.  H. 

Large  luttage,  furnished  for  housekeeping; 
electric  ligliti  g;  tilled  ice  house,  garage,  ten- 
nis cmiit;  lla<'r''8;  shore  f' out ;  many  other 
attractions    J.  R.  NILSEN,  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK 


TO  LKT  FROM  AIIGU.ST  1 

Cottage  at  Lake  George  '^"ti'/r 

Toint.  2  iiiilcH  from  railroad  station.  ,5  family 
boilrooms, 'J  maids' rooms.  Hath.  Address  Mr. 
H a rlow  Hill,  Bolton  Road.  Uike  George.  N.V. 

Easlern  Long  Island  P^rt'pKies'fo,' 

sale  or  rent,  Muinmer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  maiji  il  upon  receipt  of  25c. 

Reiil  Estate 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  JERSEY 


BASS  LAKE  fiJ'n^«f}?;^i»,i,el 

rooms,  rent  season,  month  or  week ;  \%  hours 
Lackawanna.  D.  O.  Miller,  Blaiiatown,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

POR  R£IST 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bayh- 
new,  furnished  6-ioom  house;  2-car  gai;ii 
hot  and  cold  water.   Address  6.039,  Out  In  i. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WNTl 
Any  subject  immediate  reading  and  rej 
Uorrance,  publishers,  3U8  Waliiut  St.,  1 
delphia. 

6(10  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL, 
markable  new  publication.  Workable  j 
and  methods.  Loose-leaf,  cloth  binder, 
paid  ^1.   Walhamore  Company,  Lafa\ 
Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  haudso  ue 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Aiu. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  conespondeuce.  2ti(l  sheets  higli 
grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $IM. 
Samples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  V  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y.   

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

WANTEU— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schocls.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  'J'eaciiera'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITI.^NS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man-  ; 
agers,  governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers,  ' 
social     workers,     sm)erinteiideiits.  Miaa 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  5  East  Side. 

ROOMS    TO  RENT 


LADY  with  private  cottage  will  rent  few  ■ 
rooms  during  August  and  September.  Gen- 
tiles only.  Address  Y,  Box  394,  Aion-by-tho 
Sea,  N.  J.  

HELP  WANTED  

Business  Situation^x 

EARN  $110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  pail, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guar- 
anteed after  3  months'  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Staiidai-d 
Business  Training  Institute,  Butlalo,  iN.  V. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
$133  to  $192  month.  Write  for  free  specimen 
questions.  Columbus  Institute,  B-4,  Colum- 
bus, 0. 

Cunipanions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  September  1,  young  woman 
as  mother's  helper  for  three  children.  One 
servaut  kept.  Delightful  Michigan  town. 
1,769,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  woman  to  keep  house 
for  small  family  of  adults  iu  New  York  City. 
Share  family  life.  Sunny  south  room.  Time 
to  carry  half  year's  college  credits.  1.768, 
Outlook. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Compnnions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

CONGREGATIONAL  imstor,  middle-aged, 
Yale  graduate,  desires  position  as  comiiauion 
during  August.  1,773,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  refiuement,  with  one  lady  us 
companion  eleven  years,  traveled,  wishes 
similar  position.  At  liberty  September  1  or 
before.   1,775,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

GOVERNESS  desires  position.  Mountains 
or  beach.  Expenses  only.  1,777,  Outlook 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thoiDiigh 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  olfered  hy 
the  Lying-Ill  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  maiute- 
uauce  is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Gut.hman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you.  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  99tli  St. 

FOR  sale,  seven  hand-carved  bookcases. 
Italian  walnut.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lawrence,  60 
W  est  fiSth  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  Colum- 
bus 776U. 

THE  Long  Life  Cook  Book.  EliiniimtKm— 
the  keynote  of  health.  Food,  not  mediciuo, 
insures  this.  ^Scts.  78  Center  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  ' 

PEKINCJ  rugs.  Size  and  design  to  order. 
First  (uialily  Mongolian  wool  Vegetable 
dves  guaranteed  fast.  Source  of  pleasure  for 
a'lifetii.iO.  $1.95  per  s.iuare  foot  delivered  to 
anv  railway  station  in  America.  Slade  oy 
Self  Help  Deimrtnient,  Truth  Hall  Academy, 
Ampricuu  Presbyter  an  Mission.  Patronized 
by  Uockefeller  Medical  College.  Sunpher  for- 
some  ot  Auw  rica's  most  discrimniatuig  hiiy- 
eis.  l.V  J  cash  with  order.  Baliinci;  wneu  bil 
of  lading  is  delivered.  Mutual  1  laders,  40 
Akasliimachi,  Kobe,  Japan. 

OPPORTUNTI  Y  for  invalid  or  couvftlcscent 
to  have  luxurious  home  in  country  willi  nm-s- 
iiig  and  medical  attendance  at  modoiate  late. 
l.fiti,  Outlook. 
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A  WAR  AVERTED 

THE  Chileans  and  Peruvians,  al- 
though they  took  a  little  longer 
than  some  had  expected,  have 
reached  an  agreement  in  regard  to  arbi- 
tration of  their  Tacna-Arica  differences. 
The  acceptance  on  July  8  by  the  Chil- 
eans of  the  latest  Peruvian  proposal, 
providing  for  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  United  States  in  case  the  decision 
of  the  arbiter  is  against  the  holding  of  a 
plebiscite  to  determine  ownership  of  the 
disputed  provinces,  brought  the  confer- 
ence which  has  been  in  progress  in 
Washington  since  May  15  to  a  virtual 
conclusion.  Only  the  final  drafting  of 
the  protocol  remained  to  be  done,  and 
that  was  not  expected  to  take  more  than 
a  week  and  will  not  present  any  diffi- 
culties, as  all  the  principles  have  now 
been  agreed  upon. 

This  means  that  in  two  months, 
through  the  invitation  extended  by 
President  Harding  to  the  two  countries 
to  send  their  delegates  to  Washington 
and  through  the  informal  good  services 
which  Secretary  Hughes  has  rendered  in 
the  negotiations  after  the  failure  of  the 
two  delegations  to  reach  a  direct  agree- 
ment, there  has  been  happily  and  suc- 
cessfully solved  a  problem  which  for 
thirty  years  past  has  been  a  source  of 
misunderstanding  and  ill  feeling  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru  and  a  threatened 
source  of  war  and  international  friction 
in  South  America. 

The  success  of  the  conference  in  Wash 
ington  should  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  throughout  Latin  America 
and  help  to  strengthen  inter-American 
relations.  There  are  other  .boundary 
disputes  in  South  America  (between 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Colombia;  Bolivia 
iind  Paraguay;  and  a  question  of  the 
Plate  River  line  between  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  although  this  latter  is  practi- 
cally in  statu  quo  and  not  likely  to  cause 
any  trouble) ;  also  several  pending 
boundary  questions  in  Central  America; 
but  none  of  them  has  been  of  the  im- 
portance or  possible  source  of  danger  as 
has  Tacna-Arica.  Therefore  the  settle- 
ment of  this  problem,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  be  an  interesting  matter  of  his- 
tory, can  be  looked  on  as  a  great  accom- 
plishment. 

THE  IRISH  GOVERN  IRELAND 

A>-  Irish  majority  is  behind  the  Irish 
Free  State,  and  now  an  Irish  army 
^'.as  put  down  the  minority  insurgents. 

ith  the  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  hold 
ne  ancient  Four  Courts  building  as  a 


lUj  Keystone 

THE  FOUR  COURTS 

Scene  of  the  dramatic  battle  for  the  right  of  the  Irish  majority  to  rule.    This  struggle  ia 
destined,  perhaps,  to  prove  as  memorable  as  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 


fortress  and  the  defeat  of  minor  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where the  ascendency  of  the  Free  State 
is  attained  and  its  power  to  carry  on 
government  proved.  De  Valera,  as  we 
write,  is  in  hiding;  his  fellow-leader 
Charles  Burgess  (Cathal  Brugha,  in  the 
old  Irish  tongue)  has  died  of  wounds; 
other  leaders  are  scattered  or  prisoners. 
No  doubt  the  flame  of  insurrection  will 
still  flicker  here  and  there  in  Southern 
Ireland,  but  the  main  body  of  the  people 
have  shown  that  they  will  not  join  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  by  violence  the  rule 
established  with  their  consent  by  their 
own«fellow-countrymen. 

Even  in  Ireland  majorities  have  some 
rights.  The  patriotic  idealism  which 
longs  for  absolute  independence  is  not 
dead  and  is  held  even  by  many  of  those 
who  are  wise  where  the  followers  of  De 
Valera  are  wild.  That  ideal  is  impossi- 
ble of  attainment  at  this  time;  sensible 
minds  accept  self-government  as  part  of 
the  British  dominions  as  preferable  to 
turmoil  and  bloodshed. 

The  Free  State  Government  in  calling 
upon  Irishmen  to  enlist  in  the  only  ex- 
istent legal  Irish  army — a  call  that  is 
being  answered  by  thousands  of  enlist- 
ments— declares  that  the  national  army 
now  in  existence  is  able  to  cope,  and  has 
coped,  with  organized  resistance  on  a 
large  scale,  but  that  local  outbreaks  of 
disaffection  require  a  large  force.  The 
proclamation  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell 
when  it  says:  "The  valor  and  patriotism 
of  our  national  army  has  broken  the 
conspiracy  to  override  the  will  of  the 


nation  and  subject  the  people  to  a  des- 
potism based  on  brigandage  and  ruth- 
lessness,  regardless  of  the  people's  in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
security." 

The  new  Ireland  is  being  established, 
not  by  England,  but  by  the  Irish. 

SOUNDING  BY  SOUND 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  in  all  the  cen- 
turies that  man  has  been  sailing  the 
seas  he  but  little  improved  his  methods 
of  sounding  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
certainly  not  much  from  the  days  of 
Columbus  and  Magellan,  until  World 
War  developments  made  radio  apparatus 
available  for  the  purpose.  But  since 
1918  listening  devices  used  by  the  sub- 
marine chasers  in  the  war  zone  have 
been  made  so  efficient  that  the  mechani- 
cal errors  of  deep-sea  sounding  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  human  error, 
confined  to  the  acuteness  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  nearly  so. 

A  short  time  ago  the  United  States 
destroyer  Stewart  finished  a  cruise  from 
Newport  to  Gibraltar  and  return,  during 
which  a  new  sounding  device  which  can 
be  used  in  both  deep  and  shallow  water 
was  given  a  service  test.  The  results  of 
the  test  show  that  a  njinute  and  ac- 
curate exploration  of  all  the  sea  floor  of 
the  globe  is  possible  by  the  use  of  this 
new  device.  Here,  then,  is  an  invention 
which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  piloting 
and  navigation.  Here  is  one  more  mile- 
stone toward  ultimate  safety  in  mari- 
time transportation. 
It  seems  that  the  Stewart  made  the 
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outward  trip  from  Newport  to  Gibraltar 
in  nine  days,  during  which  time  over 
nine  hundred  soundings  were  taken  at 
frequencies  varying  from  twenty  min- 
utes down  to  two  minutes.  This  did  not 
interfere  with  the  ship's  movements,  she 
steaming  along  the  course  at  fifteen 
knots,  except  "a  two-hour  period  when 
special  soundings  at  one-minute  inter- 
vals were  taken.  These  latter  soundings 
proved  that  successful  work  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  device  at  intervals  of 
one  minute  in  the  deepest  water.  Thus 
the  outline  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over 
the  course  between  Josephine  and  Tys- 
burg  Banks  was  minutely  recorded.  The 
sea  bottom  there  was  found  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive plain  bordered  by  mountains  and 
tablelands,  some  of  which  rose  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  Several 
deep  depressions  not  heretofore  charted 
were  also  discovered,  and  positive  depth 
data  were  secured  where  mariner's  charts 
show  only  negative  data  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Azores.  It  is  believed  that  the 
outline  of  the  world's  ocean  trade  rou.tca 
would  give  any  number  o^  swch  land- 
marks for  use  in  findiUo  a  ship's  posi- 
tion 

This  new  device  gives  immediate 
measurements  of  the  depths  of  water, 
even  at  high  speeds,  so  that  delays  in 
reading  the  depth  are  reduced  to  a 
negligible  interval,  there  being  no  lead 
to  heave  or  wire  to  unreel  and  reel,  arj 
in  the  other  means  of  obtaining  o0"nd- 
ings.  The  apparatus  is  the  resu. .  of  a 
solution  of  a  very  definite  naval  prob- 
lem, and  was  designed  principally  by 
Harvey  C.  Hayes,  physicist  of  the  Naval 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  at 
Annapolis.  The  device  uses  a  sound 
transmitter  in  combination  with  a  sound 
receiver  and  depends  in  its  operation 
upon  the  reflected  echo  of  a  signal  given 
off  by  the  vessel's  sound  transmitter  be- 
ing received  by  the  same  vessel's  re- 
ceiver. The  sounding  transmitter  in 
this  device  develops  a  high  frequency 
vibration  in  a  diaphragm  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  sea  water  against  the 
vessel's  hull.  This  high-pitched  note 
carries  a  great  many  miles,  while  the 
receiver  is  capable  of  registering  sound 
transmitter  signals  over  a  great  dis- 
tance; hence  its  ability  to  pick  up  the 
"echo"  of  sound  reflected  from  the 
ocean's  bottom  at  depths  which  are  im- 
practicable for  the  old  types  of  sounding 
machines. 

This  universal  sounding  apparatus 
can  be  chalked  up  as  a  credit  when  the 
taxpayer  counts  the  cost  of  the  Navy, 
for,  like  many  other  naval  developments, 
it  has  a  very  definite  value  commer- 
cially, and  will  be  in  use  for  all  time. 
It  is  possible  now  to  construct  the  de- 
vice cheaply  and  install  it  on  merchant 
ships,  where  it  will  prove  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  navigators,  especially  in  foggy 


and  thick  weather,  when  ships  have  to 
rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
taking  of  soundings. 

One  by  one  the  terrors  of  the  sea  are 
being  robbed  of  their  worst  features  and 
some  are  being  done  away  with  alto- 
gether by  the  development  of  electrical 
appliances  in  the  hands  of  our  naval 
experts.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
naval  oflficer  is  not  alone  a  warrior  who 
breathes  out  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
but  he  is  also  a  scientist  who  has  the 
trained  mental  equipment  to  attack  the 
million  and  one  problems  of  this  me- 
chanical age  of  sea  power  and  arrive  at 
a  solution  which  is  available  for  the 
navy  and  the  merchant  marine  alike. 

EDUCATORS  IN  COUNCIL 

THE  annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  held 
in  Boston  during  the  week  ending  July  8, 
was  notable  for  its  freedom  from  plati- 
tuc-es  and  its  abundance  of  practical 
ta'.k.  Tt.e  place  of  honor  must  be  given 
to  the  paper  written  Secretary  Hughes 
and  read  before  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Hughes's  generalizations  were  never 
raw  nor  sleepy.  His  address  was 
often  epigrammatic  and  always  practi- 
cal and  forceful.  Such  phrases  as  "The 
primary  lesson  for  the  citizens  of  democ- 
racy is  self-control"  and  "The  sentimen- 
talists are  just  as  dangerous  as  the 
materialists"  illustrate  the  pointed  vigor 
of  the  address. 

Mr.  Hughes's  topic  was  "Aims  in 
American  Education,"  which  might 
mean  almost  anything,  but  his  applica- 
tion of  his  subject  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  was  concrete.  He  declared, 
for  instance,  that  to  get  results  we  must 
insist  on  accuracy,  on  mastery  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  that  in  the  secondary  schools 
at  least  "we  should  stop  scattering." 
Mr.  Hughes  explained  this  by  affirming 
that  in  high  schools  and  academies 
"there  is  at  present  a  bewildering  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  comprehensive- 
ness. It  fails  of  its  purpose  in  giving 
neither  adequate  information  nor  disci- 
pline." He  frankly  declared  that  per- 
sonally he  did  not  think  a  satisfactory 
substitute  had  been  found  for  the  classi- 
cal and  mathematical  training,  but  de- 
clared that,  however  this  might  be,  "the 
important  point  is  insistence  upon  con- 
centration and  thoroughness."  On  simi- 
lar reasoning  he  deprecated  "intellectual 
vagrancy  in  college." 

The  entire  programme  of  the  meeting 
was  notable  for  the  specific  and  definite 
nature  of  the  topics  discussed  and  the 
papers  read.  It  really  gave  the  thou- 
sands of  teachers  present  the  substance 
of  a  short  summer  school  in  education, 
with  the  advantage  of  lecturers  and 
speakers  of  National  reputation. 

The  Association  again  declared  its  in- 
dorsement of  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill 


creating  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  providing  National  aid  for 
education.  It  is  reported  that  the  Con- 
vention was  stirred  to  a  strong  utter- 
ance on  this  point  because  of  what  one 
of  the  press  reports  calls  "a  curiously 
ill-timed  assertion"  in  the  speech  of  wel- 
come made  by  a  representative  of  Mayor 
Curley,  who  said  that  "Boston  was  self- 
sufficient  in  education  and  wouldn't 
stand  for  any  interference  from  the 
United  States  or  anybody  else." 

Though  State  public  school  systems 
should  be  co-ordinated,  we  think  that 
the  plan  of  doing  this  by  Federal  control 
through  a  secretary  in  the  Cabinet 
should  be  considered  with  greatest  cau- 
tion. 

The  next. meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  will  be  a  World 
Meeting  and  forty-five  nations  have  been 
invited  to  send  representatives.  Out  of 
this  meeting  it  is  hoped  that  an  inter- 
national association  and  a  permanent 
council  of  international  research  will  be 
formed. 

The  new  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  Mr.  William  B. 
Owen,  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Nor- 
mal College. 

THE  LEGION  AND  THE  BONUS 

OPPOSITION  to  the  proposed  bonus  for 
all  American  veterans  of  the  World 
War  has  been  characterized  so  largely 
by  charges  that  the  advocates  of  the 
bonus  are  Selfish,  disregardful  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  actuated  by  greed 
for  public  funds  or  desire  for  political 
support,  that  it  is  almost  necessary  for 
an  opponent  of  the  bonus  who  believes  in 
the  honesty  of  the  ex-service  men  and  the 
public  spirit  of  the  average  Congressman 
and  Senator  to  keep  assuring  himself  of 
his  own  consistency.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  widespread  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed bonus  would  be  impossible  if  the 
demand  for  the  bonus  were  nothing  but 
a  raid  on  the  public  treasury.  Some 
Congressmen  have  undoubtedly  been 
reckless  in  making  promises  that  now 
they  find  it  difficult  to  fulfill,  and  some 
of  the  men  who  served  in  the  war  have 
become  embittered  by  their  experience 
and  have  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  sacri- 
fice in  the  interest  of  the  public  which 
lias  forgotten  them;  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
both  the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of 
the  Bonus  Bill  are  for  the  most  part  good 
average  citizens  who  want  Congress  to 
do  what  is  just  and  right  and  reasonable 
in  the  matter. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  opponents  of 
the  Bonus  Bill,  the  American  Legion, 
through  one  of  its  spokesmen,  John 
Thomas  Taylor,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Legion's  National  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, prepared  a  statement,  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  "Herald,"  one  of  the 
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most  vigorous  opponent!  of  the  bonus, 
outlining  the  Legion's  position. 

In  view  of  what  is  asserted  to  be  the 
approaching  passage  of  the  Bonus  Bill, 
Mr.  Taylor  in  his  statement  urges'  the 
opponents  now  to  turn  their  attention 
to  aiding  the  veteran  in  making  his 
selection  among  alternative  forms  of 
bonus  which  will  be  offered  to  him.  The 
mass  of  the  common  people,  he  asserts, 
have  approved  the  bonus  because  they 
understand  the  privations  of  the  veteran. 
The  opponents  of  the  bonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  says,  are  members  of  that 
class  that  think  and  live  in  terms  of 
money  and  have  profited  most  from  the 
war.  Concerning  this,  the  thing  Mr. 
Taylor  has  overlooked  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  farmers,  as  well  as  men  of  very 
moderate  means  who  are  dependent  on 
salaries,  who  oppose  the  bonus,  not  out 
of  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  veteran, 
but  out  of  concern  over  the  danger  in- 
volved in  any  additional  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Taylor's  statement  is  a  reminder 
that  all  the  other  countries  on  the  Allied 
side  in  the  war  provided  for  adjusted 
compensation  at  the  close  of  the  war; 
and  that  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
has  approved  the  provision  f^r  adjusted 
compensation  by  a  vote  of  333  to  70. 
Above  the  physical  benefits  of  the  bill  he 
places  the  mental  and  spiritual  benefit 
that  will  come  to  the  veteran  in  the  evi- 
dence that  his  country  appreciates  his 
services  and  sacrifices.  In  particular, 
Mr.  Taylor  says: 

Everybody  who  reads  the  bill  is  for 
it  because  of  its  constructive  features. 
The  main  opposition  to  it  has  been 
through  ignorance  of  these  provis- 
ions, which  include  home  and  farm 
aid,  vocational  training,  land  reclama- 
tion, and  paid-up  in.surance. 

This  latter  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  attack  because,  like  other  paid-up 
insurance  policies,  it  carries  a  loan 
privilege,  first  from  the  banks  and 
later  from  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion veterans  entitled  to  less  than  $50 
on  their  adjusted  service  credit  may 
receive  their  obligations  in  cash. 

These  constructive  features  are  in- 
tended to  help  stabilize  the  veteran, 
aid  him  in  getting-  back  to  his  former 
station  in  life,  and,  if  possible,  to 
place  him  in  the  position  he  would 
have  occupied  had  he  not  been  called 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his 
country,  and  they  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  penalized  eco- 
nomically for  hia  service  compared  to 
the  man  who  stayed  at  home  and 
reaped  the  benefits  and  rewards. 

Such  a  statement  as  this  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor should  have  the  attention  of  the 
opponents  as  well  as  the  supporters  of 
the  Bonus  Bill  now  in  Congress.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  cash 
features  of  the  Bonus  Bill,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  men  in  authority 
who  understand  finance  and  who  under- 
stand the  veteran  are  convinced  that  any 
measure  entailing  the  obligations  in- 


(C)  Keystone 

WALTER   M.    HOOVER,   \VI^"NER  OF  THE 
DIAMOND  SCULI.S 


volved  in  this  bill  will  do  more  harm  to 
the  veterans  by  retarding  the  recovery 
of  prosperity  in  this  country  than  any 
good  that  could  come  through  direct 
payment  of  money. 

WITH  RACKETS  AND  OARS 

AFrexchwoman  and  an  .American 
fought  out  the  finals  for  the  British 
tennis  championship.  The  representa- 
tive of  France  and  the  winner  was 
Mademoiselle  Suzanne  Lenglen.  The 
American  representative  was  Mrs.  Mal- 
lory.  The  disappointing  record  made  by 
Mademoiselle  Lenglen  during  her  last 
year's  invasion  of  America  was  more 
than  wiped  out  by  her  decisive  defeat  of 
the  woman  before  whom  she  was  forced 
to  withdraw  last  summer.  Though  the 
cable  despatches  indicate  that  the  fight 
was  closer  than  the  score  would  lead  one 
to  believe,  a  defeat  to  the  tune  of  6-2, 
6-0  can  be  explained  on  the  grounds  of 
nothing  but  absolute  superiority.  We 
are  sorry  to  find  that  Mrs.  Mallory  has 
been  reported  as  complaining  that  the 
match  was  played  too  late  in  the  day  to 
afford  an  equitable  test  of  skill.  The 
sun  shines  alike,  we  have  been  told,  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  also  shines 
alike  on  the  defeated  and  the  victor. 

If  our  representatives  in  the  Women's 
British  Tennis  Championship  failed  to 
carry  off  the  wreath  of  victory,  we  were 
at  least  more  fortunate  in  a  British 
event  of  perhaps  even  greater  impor- 
tance. The  American  sculling  champion, 
Walter  M.  Hoover,"  of  Duluth,  won  the 
Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley-on-Thames 
by  the  generous  margin  of  fifty  yards. 
The  contest  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  has 
been  rowed  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  It  is  twenty-two  years  since  an 
American  crossed  the  line  a  victor. 
B.  H.  Howell  won  the  race  in  1900.  The 


first  American  to  win  the  trophy  was 
E.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Worcester,  who 
rowed  for  it  in  1897.  Apparently  Hoover 
was  given  a  most  cordial  reception  by 
his  British  opponents. 

GOOD  BUSINESS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

The  Government,  closing  its  books  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  finds  that 
it  is  apparently  $338,269,000  richer  than 
anticipated.  A  threatened  deficit  of 
$24,468,000  has  been  converted  into  an 
actual  balance  of  .$313,801,000. 

The  transformation  is  largely  one  of 
dates,  rather  than  figures.  Analysis  of 
the  balance-sheet  discloses  that  the 
$338,000,000  change  was  brought  about 
by  two  circumstances,  as  follows: 

First,  the  Government  collected  about 
$138,000,000  more  than  it  had  expected 
to  collect  during  the  fiscal  year;  and. 

Second,  the  Government  spent  about 
$200,000,000  less  than  it  had  expected  to 
spend. 

In  the  first  total  there  is  a  windfall 
of  $81,000,000  from  the  Emergency  Tariff 
Law.  When  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
submitted  his  estimates  to  the  President 
last  December,  customs  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  placed  at  $275,000,000. 
Presumably  the  Director  adopted  the 
estimate  of  the  Government  actuary  and 
other  Treasury  officials.  They  guessed 
wrong  on  the  tariff  and  wrong  on  the 
volume  of  imports  to  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  their  error  being  an 
understatement  of  receipts,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  are  unhoped-for  millions 
in  the  Treasury  to-day.  This  kind  of 
wrong  guessing,  however,  is  the  sign  of 
a  careful  management. 

In  addition,  $44,000,000  were  received 
from  a  totally  unexpected  source,  the 
Federal  land  banks.  These  institutions 
experienced  difficulty  several  years  ago 
in  disposing  of  their  bonds,  and  in  addi- 
tion were  hampered  in  their  financial 
operations  by  a  court  decision,  so  the 
Government  took  their  securities,  paying 
cash  therefor.  The  bonds  were  a  frozen 
asset  until  recently,  when  the  situation 
changed.  They  became  liquid,  and  the 
land  banks  bought  them  back. 

The  remaining  $13,000,000  of  unex- 
pected receipts  came  from  other  quar- 
ters. A  considerable  sum  came  from 
heavy  sales  of  surplus  war  materials  left 
on  the  Government's  liands. 

On  the  spending  side,  we  have  paid 
out  $200,000,000  less  than  we  had 
counted  on  paying  out,  but  we  have  not 
saved  it.  The  obligation  to  pay  re- 
mains; it  merely  has  been  postponed 
from  the  last  fiscal  year  to  the  pres- 
ent one.  For  a  certainty,  it  will  be 
reflected  in  tlie  balance-sheet  at  the  close 
of  this  year.  As  Secretary  Mellon  wrote 
Senator  McCumber  last  April,  that  sum 
"represents  delayed  settlements  [with 
the  railways]  of  matters  arising  out  of 
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Federal  control  and  under  the  guaranty 
for  the  six  months  following  Federal 
control.  .  .  .  The  postponement  of  these 
payments  to  1923  is,  of  course,  reflected 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  of  railroad 
expenditures  for  1922." 

Under  the  budget  system,  now  nearing 
the  first  anniversary  of  its  inauguration, 
there  has  been  undoubted  economy  in 
Government  expenditure,  but  the  econ- 
omy is  shown  indirectly  in  the  balance- 
sheet.  The  savings  were  effected  last 
fall,  when  General  Dawes  clipped  the 
wings  of  soaring  estimates.  There  is  no 
one  item  that  is  Dawes's  on  the  balance- 
sheet;  no  entry  upon  which  a  searching 
finger  can  be  placed  in  identification  of 
a  budget  saving.  But  Dawes  and  the 
budget  are  there,  none  the  less;  were  it 
not  for  the  system  and  the  pruning 
knife,  cost  of  government  in  1922  would 
have  been  millions  more  and  the  balance 
on  hand  millions  less. 

THE  FUTILE  VIOLENCE  OF 
RAILWAY  STRIKERS 

BEGINNING  peacefully,  the  strike  of  the 
railway  shopmen  has  lately  been  in 
some  places  accompanied  by  acts  of  law- 
less violence.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
one  of  the  division  shops  in  Missouri, 
strikers  stopped  a  Wabash  train,  cut  the 
air  hose,  and  threw  rocks  in  the  win- 
dows, and  have  so  interfered  in  another 
place  in  Missouri  with  officers  of  the 
company  as  to  prevent  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  The  President 
of  the  Wabash  Railway  Company,  re- 
citing these  facts,  has  appealed  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  interference  with  the  operation 
of  mail  trains,  to  the  Federal  Post  Office 
Department.  Strikers  have  also  inter- 
fered by  violence  with  mail  trains  in 
Texas  and  have  caused  loss  of  life  by 
riots  in  Illinois.  In  perpetrating  such 
acts  the  strikers  are  doing  injury  to  a 
cause  which  at  best  is  not  good.  They 


are  not  merely  trying  to  put  out  of  order 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  injure  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  which  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, have  erected  as  an  instrument  for 
subordinating  the  interests  of  railway 
operator  and  railway  employee  alike  to 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

In  contrast  to  the  shopmen,  those  em- 
ployees of  the  railways  who  are  engaged 
in  the  maintenance  of  ways  have  chosen 
so  far  a  reasonable  course.  Without 
yielding  anything  in  their  contention 
that  the  Labor  Board's  wage  decision 
was  unjust,  the  maintenance  of  way 
unions  have  decided  to  continue  work  at 
the  present  wage  decision  under  protest, 
meanwhile  taking  up  their  grievances 
first  with  the  railway  managers,  and,  in 
case  of  failure  there,  to  bring  them  for 
reconsideration  before  the  Labor  Board. 
This  is  applying  to  industrial  questions 
the  same  spirit  that  men  accustomed  to 
free  institutions  apply  to  political  ques- 
tions. In  countries  where  revolutions 
prevail  the  cause  of  instability  is  the 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  abide  by 
the  decision  made  by  the  courts  and  at 
the  polls.  Until  men  learn  to  abide  by 
such  decisions  and  use  orderly  methods 
to  see  that  they  are  reversed  if  they 
think  they  are  unjust  there  will  likewise 
be  instability  in  industry.  We  hope  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  maintenance 
of  way  unions,  as  stated  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Grable,  their  chief,  will  find  its  natural 
reward  in  a  sympathetic  consideration 
of  their  reasonable  claims.  And  we 
hope,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
striking  railway  shopmen  will  meet  with 
pronounced  and  instructive  failure. 

A  REASONABLE 
WAGE  SETTLEMENT 

IN   the  midst  of  the  railway  strike, 
with  all  its  bitterness,  confusion,  and 
inconvenience,  it  is  comfortable  and  as- 


suring to  read  the  official  announcement 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  over 
forty  thousand  of  its  employees  have 
come  to  an  agreement  on  a  disputed 
question  of  wages  by  conference  methods 
instead  of  by  a  resort  to  a  strike. 

In  our  issue  for  August  31  last  Sher- 
man Rogers,  Industrial  Correspondent 
of  The  Outlook  and  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  this  country  of  the  movement 
for  employee  representation  in  industry, 
reported  the  adoption  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  of  an  employee  repre- 
sentation plan  which  "is  one  of  the 
broadest  in  real  democratic  principle  in 
existence  to-day."  This  plan  provides 
that  delegates  elected  by  the  employees 
"will  sit  with  the  company's  officials  and 
draft  all  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  relations  between  the  manage- 
ment and  men." 

Acting  under  this  arrangement,  an 
agreement  has  just  been  made,  effective 
July  1,  for  the  reduction  of  wages,  with 
due  regard  to  the  cost  of  living,  in  the 
departments  of  maintenance  of  way  and 
of  telegraphs  and  signals.  Because  of 
this  employee  representation  plan  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  not  a  party 
to  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the 
other  railway  companies  of  the  country. 

THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT 

THIS  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  its  employees  is  so  impor- 
tant in  itself  and  is  so  indicative  of 
what  might  be  done  more  generally  in 
American  industry  that  we  quote  at 
length  from  the  official  statement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  as  follows: 

The  negotiations  were  entirely  vol- 
untary and  were  conducted  solely  be- 
tween management  representatives - 
on  the  one  side  and  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  on  the 
other,  free  from  outside  intervention. 

The   information    on   which  these 
negotiations  were  based  was  gathered. 
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jointly,  by  representatives  of  the 
management  and  of  the  employees, 
from  industries  in  the  territory- 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
The  management  desires  to  thank  not. 
only  the  employees  and  their  officers 
concerned  for  the  spirit  in  which  the 
negotiations  were  conducted,  but  also 
the  industries  along  the  lines  of  the 
system  for  their  co-operation  in  fur- 
nishing such  information. 

This  successful  outcome  of  the 
wage  negotiations  with  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  and  telegraph  and  signal 
employees  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  thus  far  re- 
corded for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's employee  representation  plan. 
This  plan,  for  the  amicable  settlement 
of  controversial  questions,  was  first 
put  into  effect,  by  mutual  consent,  on 
January  1,  1921. 

Since  that  time,  and  prior  to  the 
opening  of  negotiations  oyer  the 
pending  wage  revisions,  the  plan  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  settlement 
more  than  nine  thousand  controver- 
sial questions  between  management 
and  employees. 

The  spirit  of  this  announcement  and 
of  the  action  that  led  to  it  illustrates 
the  principles  of  what  The  Outlook  has 
for  many  years  been  calling  industrial 
democracy,  and  for  as  many  years  has 
therefore  often  been  denounced,  on  the 
one  hand  by  stubborn  reactionaries,  and 
on  the  other  by  intellectual  radicals,  as 
visionary  and  impractically  optimistic. 
Mr.  Gompers  is  an  example  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  Professor  James  Harvey 
Robinson  of  the  intellectual  radical.  Mr. 
Gompers  opposes  the  employee  repre- 
sentation plan  because  he  wants  the 
despotic  power,  formerly  unmistakably 
wielded  by  organized  capital,  transferred 
to  organized  labor.  He  stands  for  class 
domination,  not  for  co-operation.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  in  his  "Mind  in  the 
Making"  not  only  assumes  but  positively 
asserts  that  reformers  may  expect  to 
find  preachers,  universities,  and  business 
men  giving  no  help  in  the  endeavors 
after  industrial  justice. 

We  may  perhaps  add  without  too 
much  pride  that  General  Atterbury,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
who  has  been  devoted  in  his  support  of 
the  employee  representation  plan,  has 
acknowledged  the  important  part  per- 
formed by  Sherman  Rogers,  of  our  staff, 
in  its  successful  introduction  on  the 
Pennsylvania  system. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR 
ENDING  THE  COAL  STRIKE 

HAVING  called  representatives  of  the 
striking  miners  and  of  the  mine 
operators  into  joint  conference,  Presi- 
dent Harding  put  before  them  last  week 
a  proposal  which  he  hoped  would  end 
their  deadlock. 
•Recognizing  the  serious  consequences 


which  would  follow  a  coal  famine  that 
could  hardly  be  avoided  if  production 
were  not  resumed,  the  President  sug- 
gested that  the  miners  return  to  work  at 
the  old  scale,  which  would  remain  effec- 
tive until  August  10,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  a  coal  commission,  consisting 
of  three  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
miners,  three  by  the  operators,  and  five 
by  the  President  himself,  should  deter- 
mine a  temporary  basic  wage  scale  to  be 
effective  until  next  March;  that  in  case 
of  failure  to  reach  a  decision  by  August 
10  the  commission  should  have  power  to 
direct  the  continuation  of  work  on  the 
old  scale  until  the  new  scale  is  ready. 
Involved  in  this  plan  is  a  proposal  for 
a  thorough  investigation  of  every  phase 
of  the  coal  industry. 

This  plan  is  not  unlike  that  which 
was  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt 
during  the  great  anthracite  strike  of 
1902. 

Obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  immediate 
adoption  of  President  Harding's  plan  at 
once  presented  themselves.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  was  the  fact  that 
the  operators'  representatives  at  the 
conference  were  not  nominally  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  coal  industry. 
Another  obstacle  lay  in  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  very  questions  In  dispute  was 
whether  the  strike  should  be  settled 
Nationally  or  by  districts.  Before  this 
issue  of  The  Outlook  reaches  its  read- 
ers it  is  probable  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  plan  will  be  definitely 
known. 

In  the  light  of  what  happened  to  the 
obstructionists  in  the  case  of  the  anthra- 
cite strike  in  1902,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  group  putting  itself  in  the  way  of 
a  reasonable  plan  for  providing  fuel  for 
the  needs  of  industry  and  for  households 
during  the  coming  winter. 


THE  SMALL  COLLEGE 

THE  small  college  is  coming  into  its 
own  again. 
In  the  early  days  an  American 
college  education  was  to  be  had  only  in 
small  institutions.  Harvard  a  hundred 
years  ago  had  no  more  students  than 
Amherst  or  Williams  have  to-day.  The 
very  phrase  "small  college"  was  given  a 
special  flavor  by  Daniel  Webster  in  his 
famous  apostrophe  to  Dartmouth  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

But  not  long  after  Webster's  time  the 
pendulum  of  education  began  to  swing 
the  other  way.  Money  was  given  and 
students  flocked  to  the  big  universities. 
The  cry  was  all  for  vocational  education, 
for  training  that  enabled  a  man  to  get 
a  lucrative  job  in  industry  or  finance, 
for  physicists  and  chemists  and  en- 
gineers, for  schools  of  mines  and  lab- 


oratories and  hydroelect«ical  research 
equipment.  j 

Against  this  fiood  tide  the  small  colJ 
leges  struggled  on — sometimes  valiantly, 
sometimes  foolishly,  but  always  feebly. 
For  the  small  college  cannot  either  in 
teaching  staff  or  equipment  compete 
with  the  great  endowed  or  State  univqr 
sities  in  furnishing  a  training  in  applied' 
science,  or  scientific  research. 

But  all  the  time  the  small  college  has 
had  a  function,  a  peculiar  function,' 
which  it  too  often  either  forgot  or  neg- 
lected— a  function  which  during  the 
recent  graduating  season  was  recalled 
by  more  than  one  college  president  and 
by  several  distinguished  Commencement 
speakers.  Secretary  Hughes  and  Presi- 
dent Harding  both  referred  to  it  in 
effective  educational  addresses. 

That  function  is,  not  the  discoveAr 
and  dissemination  of  new  facts  m 
science  or  philosophy,  but  the  develoj^ 
I  ment  of  character  or  personality  in  the 
individual  student.  It  was  this  that 
President  Garfield  had  in  mind  when  he 
defined  the  ideal  college  as  a  log  of  wood 
with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and  a 
student  at  the  other. 

If  any  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  university,  it  is  the  failure  to 
assure  this  personal  contact.  Of  the 
undergraduates  that  passed  through 
Harvard  during  William  James's  incum- 
bency how  many  failed  to  come  into 
vital  touch  with  that  great  spirit  that 
now  regret  what  they  lost! 

That  this  vitalizing  intercourse  may, 
and  does,  exist  at  the  small  college  was 
illustrated  by  a  delightful  incident  at 
Bowdoin's  Commencement.  In  confer- 
ring the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  upon  Professor  William  Albion 
Moody,  of  Bowdoin,  President  Sills  used 
these  words:  "Thirty-eight  years  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  his  Alma  Mater  who 
has  made  generations  of  freshmen  trem- 
ble and  generations  of  graduates  rise  up 
to  bless  him  for  having  inoculated  hon- 
est intellectual  habits." 

At  this  characterization  a  ripple  of 
appreciative  laughter  and  applause  swept 
over  the  graduating  class,  which,  clad  in 
academic  gowns,  sat  in  front  of  the  dais. 
Not  one  of  them,  however  often  he  may 
have  flunked  in  Professor  Moody's  class- 
room, or  however  small  the  residuum  of 
mathematical  formulae  which  his  mind 
retained,  but  felt  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
not  for  equations  he  had  been  taught, 
but  for  the  impress  he  had  received  of 
an  upright,  high-minded,  clear-seeing, 
straight-thinking,  honest-hoping  person- 
ality. 

For  this  kind  of  education  there  are 
needed  no  laboratories,  no  rich  equip- 
ment of  apparatus,  no  complicated  and 
expensive  machinery — only  a  black- 
board, a  few  choice  books,  a  love  of 
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v  ith,  a  desire  to  know  what  the  noble 
.  .nds  of  the  past  have  done,  and  a  great 
iritof  human  sympathy  and  a  divine 
yearning  for  the  future  of  the  race. 
These  the  small  college  can  possess,  and 
the  colleges  or  universities,  large  or 
Email,  that  do  possess  them  will  give  us 
ir  future  leaders. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  A 
CLEAN  SPORTSMAN 

THERE  is  no. name  in  the  annals  of 
professional  baseball  in  this  coun- 
try which  has  lingered  affection- 
•=ly  so  many  years  in  the  memory  of 
lUions  of  fans  as  has  the  name  of 
-risty  Mathewson.    Only  last  week  an 
motional  wave  of  interest  again  swept 
r  ver  the  United  States  when  this  idol  of 
other  years  was  reported  in  every  im- 
portant newspaper  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  to  have  hurled  the  first  ball 
in  a  "bush"  league  game  at  Saranac 
Lake,  straight  and  true  across  the  plate 
•or  a  "strike."    It  was  the  only  ball  he 
tched,  but  some  two  thousand  persons, 
jiicluding  old  friends  from  near  and  far, 
gathered  in  that  secluded  health  center 
to  see  Mathewson  do  it. 

He  appears  to  be  winning  a  grim  fight 
of  years  with  tuberculosis,  contracted 
abroad,  if  memory  serves  us  right,  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces; 
winning  it  by  the  e.xercise  to  the  utmost 
of  the  highest  human  quality  of  perfect 
self-control  which  made  him  so  long  a 
pre-eminent  victor  on  the  baseball  dia- 
lond.  He  was  a  human  thoroughbred 
in  this  field  of  National  sport.  He  was 
applauded  by  millions  for  his  character 
as  much  as  for  his  victories,  and  the 
chief  quality  of  his  character  was  self- 
control.  Nobody  who  has  ever  seen  him 
pitch-can  forget  it.  The  rest  of  the  team 
might  go  to  pieces,  but  Mathewson  never 
did.  Batters  might  find  his  curves 
furiously  for  the  time  being,  but  he 
coolly  bided  the  turn  of  the  tide.  He 
was  directly  credited  by  the  experts  with 
winning  one  of  the  World's  Series  single- 
handed.  Our  recollection  is  that  in  this 
series  the  opposing  team  did  not  score 
a  run  against  him.  He  never  disputed 
an  umpire's  decision.  He  might  look 
whimsically  and  regretfully  in  an  um- 
pire's direction,  but  he  never  said  a 
word.  He  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
latest  popular  idol.  Babe  Ruth,  whose 
self-indulgent  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  seems  always  to  be  brawling 
with  umpires,  and  who  seems  to  be  al- 
ways wishing  to  thrash  the  grand  stand 
whenever  he  strikes  out  and  the  grand 
stand  jeers. 
Mathewson  was  a  graduate  of  Buck- 
[  nell  University,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he 


was  an  intelligent  thoroughbred  in  his 
chosen  vocation.  Breeding  and  training 
will  tell,  whether  in  man  or  beast.  Joe 
Patchen  was  the  most  famous  race-horse 
of  his  time,  because  added  to  his  other 
qualities  was  a  perfect  self-control. 
When  the  whole  field  of  horses  came 
rushing  down  towards  the  judges'  stand 
and  the  bell  rang  for  them  to  try  again 
because  they  were  not  fairly  in  line 
when  they  passed  tlie  starting-point,  all 
the  other  horses  might  go  tearing  down 
the  field  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  before 
they  were  pulled  up;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  bell  Joe  Patchen  would  stop 
suddenly  as  if  he  had  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy and,  turning  quietly  around,  would 
walk  slowly  back  to  the  original  position 
at  a  great  saving  of  energy  and  nerve 
over  his  adversaries.  But  he  was  usu- 
ally good  to  win  three  out  of  four  heats 
in  any  race  in  which  he  entered.  He 
was  everything  that  every  other  horse 
was,  plus  self-control. 

It  is  Christy  Mathewson's  human  self- 
control  which  has  shown  itself  in  a 
highly  intelligent,  unblemished  charac- 
ter and  career,  which  brought  him 
unprecedented  success  on  the  baseball 
diamond,  and  which  is  now  probably 
happily  winning  for  him  his  fight  with 
one  of  the  grimmest  and  the  most  subtle 
of  all  physical  foes. 

Good  breeding  and  good  discipline 
count  heavily.  One  of  the  Harvard 
rowing  coaches  at  New  London  the  other 
day  is  credited  with  a  bit  of  philosophy 
in  describing  what  brings  victory  in  a 
grueling  four-mile  race.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  his  men  that  the  way 
they  would  perform  in  the  first  mile  de- 
pended upon  their  training,  in  the  sec- 
ond mile  upon  how  they  personally  had 
lived,  in  the  third  mile  upon  how  their 
fathers  had  lived,  and  in  the  fourth  mile 
upon  how  their  ancestors  generally  had 
lived. 

Christy  Mathewson  has  not  only  a 
good  character  and  technical  training, 
but  he  must  also  have  a  good  pedigree. 

Last  year,  when  it  became  known  that 
he  needed  funds  in  his  fight  at  Saranac, 
a  single  benefit  game  on  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York  netted  him,  ac- 
cording to  our  recollection,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  dollars.  And  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  his 
backing  by  the  vast  multitude  of  his 
admirers.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a 
great  sportsman  pitcher,  although  he 
was  that.  There  have  been  other  great 
pitchers.  But  the  thought  of  the  kind 
of  man  Christy  Mathewson  had  always 
been  aroused  the  generosity  of  a  great 
company  of  Americans.  Mathewson  is  a 
type,  whether  in  sport  or  politics  qx~ 
business,  which  the  Acj.ericanL  peopfe 
prize. 


MUSIC  AND  POLITICS 

IN  an.  impromptu  speech  before  the 
Republican  Glee  Club  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  President  Harding  drew  a 
natural  and  apt  comparison.  He  said, 
if  we  may  paraphrase  his  words  as  they 
were  reported  in  the  despatches,  that 
political  parties  were  like  glee  clubs — 
they  could  only  be  successful  if  all  the 
members  sang  together.  He  said  that  if 
the  members  of  glee  clubs  acted  like 
some  party  workers  the  sopranos  would 
demand  special  consideration  because 
they  sang  soprano  and  the  altos,  tenors, 
and  basses  would  do  likewise,  to  the 
immediate  destruction  of  harmony  and 
the  eventual  destruction  of  the  glee 
club.  He  continued  his  comparison  by 
applying  it  to  his  own  situation.  We 
quote  directly.  "I  don't  care  to  be  a 
soloist,"  he  said,  "because  I  am  Presi- 
dent, but  somebody  has  to  do  the  direct- 
ing. If  men  are  not  willing  to  sing  to 
measure  and  score  and  the  director's 
plan  of  harmony,  there  will  not  be  much 
singing." 

The  President's  comparison  is  admira- 
ble. Political  parties  must  sing  together 
if  they  are  to  produce  the  music  of  or- 
ganized government.  But  the  compari- 
son can  be  developed  further  than  it  was 
by  the  President,  if  he  has  been  com- 
pletely quoted. 

Political  parties  are  like  glee  clubs. 
We  have  two  such  major  glee  clubs  in 
the  United  States.  These  organizations 
are  striving,  not  only  for  harmony 
within  their  ranks,  but  also  to  attract  a 
National  audience.  They  must,  if  they 
are  to  be  successful,  not  only  sing  well, 
but  they  must  also  sing  the  music  which 
the  public  wants. 

In  1912  the  music  sung  by  the  Repub- 
lican glee  club  was  so  badly  chosen  that 
the  bulk  of  the  regular  audience 
marched  out  of  the  Republican  tent  in  a 
body,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Democratic  choir  leader  across  the 
street.  By  1916  a  large  body  of  auditors 
had  tired  of  the  Democratic  programme, 
but  not  enough  had  gone  back  to  the 
Republican  tent  to  fill  the  house.  By 
1920  the  tunes  of  the  Democratic  club 
had  worn  out  their  welcome,  with  the 
result  that  the  Republican  glee  club 
director  had  to  hang  out  a  S.  R.  O.  sign 
after  the  November  elections. 

The  National  audience  will  listen  to 
the  glee  club  which  offers  the  most  in- 
viting programme,  played  with  the 
greatest  skill.  The  skill  is  important, 
but  the  progrgmme  must  not  be  forgQt- 
teu. 

We  tMnk  that  there  are  increasing, 
signs  that  the  public  is  growing  weary 
of  some  of  the  tunes  in  the  Republican 
repertoire. 
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FEW  articles  ever  published  in  The  Outlook  have  elicited 
such  strong  protests  as  the  special  correspondence  by 
Newton  Fuessle  entitled  "Washington  at  War  Over 
Civil  Service,"  which  was  published  in  our  issue  of  June  14. 
This  article  was  based  upon  statements  secured  from  sources 
which  both  The  Outlook  and  Mr.  Fuessle  had  good  reason 
to  consider  most  authoritative  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Some  of  the  protests  against  this  article  have  come  from 
people  interested  in  Civil  Service  reform;  some  have  come 
from  men  with  experience  in  Government  positions  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility;  some  from  present  or  former  Civil 
Service  employees;  and  three  from  officers,  National  or  local, 
of  the  Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

Most  of  these  protests,  even  when  vigorous,  are  restrained 
in  language  and  generously  refrain  from  attributing  to  Mr. 


Fuessle  and  to  The  Outlook  any  intention  to  misrepresent 
the  facts. 

The  one  letter  which  is  heated  as  well  as  earnest  in  its 
remonstrance  is  from  the  Acting  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees.  It  characterizes  the  ar- 
ticle as  ignorant  and  demagogic. 

In  general,  writers  of  these  letters  of  protest  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  this  article  was  not  to  state  The 
Outlook's  view  concerning  the  Civil  Service,  nor  even  Mr. 
Fuessle's,  but  to  report  the  state  of  mind  which  is  to  be  found 
in  some,  if  not  many,  Washington  officials. 

With  the  exception  of  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  there  is  none  of  these  letters  that  we 
can  find  room  for  in  full;  but  in  quoting  from  them  we 
attempt  to  cover  most  of  the  important  points. 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Cominissiouers 
John  H.  Bartlett,  President    Herbert  A.  Filer, 
George  R.  Wales  Chief  Examiner 

Helen  H.  Gardener  John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary 

IN  the  June  14  issue  The  Outlook 
printed  an  article  entitled  "Washing- 
ton at  War  Over  Civil  Service,"  by  New- 
ton Fuessle.  The  substance  of  the  arti- 
cle is  to  the  effect  that  administrative 
officers  of  the  Government  are  ha,m- 
pered  in  their  work  by  the  present  laws 
which  regulate  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 

There  are  certain  inaccuracies  in  the 
article  and  evident  misunderstandings 
which  this  Commission  desires  to  cor- 
rect. The  Commission  does  not  admit 
that  the  conditions  of  which  Mr.  Fuessle 
complains  exist  in,  marked  degree;  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  do  exist  they 
are"  the  result  of  interference  with  and 
failure  to  enforce  the  laws. 

A  typical  case  is  described  as  that  of 
an  assistant  secretary  of  a  department 
who  one  day  finds  that  his  personal 
secretary  is  not  on  duty  after  office 
hours,  when  he  wishes  to  give  her  cer- 
tain dictation,  and  who  on  the  next  day 
is  casually  informed  by  the  same  clerk, 
"I  sha'n't  be  in  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day.  I'm  going  to  Baltimore  to  visit 
friends."  This  assertion  is  supposed  to 
be  made  without  inquiry  as  to  whether 
it  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
clerk's  chief  to  have  her  absent  at  that 
particular  time. 

It  is  definitely  within  the  power  of  an 
administrative  officer  of  the  Government 
to  require  his  subordinates  to  continue 
at  work  after  the  usual  office  hours  if 
the  public  business  makes  such  action 
necessary. 

Is  it  not  a  charge  against  the  disci- 
pline of  an  office,  rather  than  against  the 
Civil  Service  laws,  to  state  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  is  so  lax  that 
a  clerk  is  permitted  to  absent  herself  at 
her  pleasure,  without  regard  for  the 
wishes  of  her  superiors? 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  article: 
"Many  of  these  officials,  coming  from 
private  business  and  professional  ca- 
reers into  Government  responsibility, 
confess  that  they  find  themselves  be- 
wildered, baffled,  and  fairly  hamstrung 
by  the  insolence  and  jjidifferpnce  of 


Civil  Service  employees,  who  consider 
that  their  jobs  are  life  jobs  and  most  of 
whom  go  about  their  duties  with  lazy 
inefficiency." 

Is  that  not  an  arraignment  of  depart- 
mental discipline  rather  than  of  the 
Civil  Service  system?  If  employees  are 
insolent,  indifferent,  lazy,  or  inefficient, 
what  is  to  prevent  their  discharge?  It 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  an  equitable 
merit  system  that  inefficient  and  other- 
wise unsatisfactory  employees  be  re- 
moved as  it  is  that  competent  employees 
be  retained,  and  a  department  head  who 
fails  to  remove  an  inefficient  employee 
fails  in  his  duty. 

The  removal  law  requires  that  the  per- 
son whose  removal  is  sought  shall  be 
given  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  proposed  removal,  and  that 
he  shall  have  opportunity  to  make  reply. 
Although  the  employee  may  make  reply, 
the  matter  may  end  there  if  the  employ- 
ing department  so  rules.  The  decision 
rests  with  the  employer.  There  is  no 
further  hearing  unless  the  employing 
officer  wishes  it.  The  publicity  in  the 
matter  is  the  safeguard  against  abuse  of 
the  power  of  removal.  The  employer 
must  go  on  record  and  the  employee 
may  go  on  record,  but  the  employer  is 
the  sole  judge. 

Mr.  Fuessle  missed  the  point  here  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  fact  that  dismissals  often 
are  not  made  when  they  should  be  made. 
But  the  failure  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
law;  it  is  due  to  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  law.  Frequently  when 
an  unworthy  employee  is  slated  for  dis- 
missal he  produces  in  his  defense  an 
array  of  influential  supporters  difficult 
to  deny.  It  is  this  outside  interference 
and  the  failure  to  stand  against  it  that 
causes  the  trouble. 

Comment  is  made  in  the  article  upon 
the  alleged  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
sick  leave.  It  is  stated  that  "to  take 
advantage  of  such  sick  leave  one  must 
present  a  doctor's  certificate;  but  it 
appears  that  these  are  not  very  difficult 
to  obtain." 

Is  that  not  also  a  reflection  upon  de- 
partmental administration?  It  does  not 
require  clairvoyant  power  for  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  satisfy  himself 
that  an  employee  is  abusing  the  sick- 


leave  privilege.  Actual  evidence  is 
easily  obtained.  If  an  employee  is  sus- 
pected of  deception,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  have  a  physician  or  nurse  connected 
with  the  welfare  section  of  the  depart- 
ment call  at  the  employee's  home  and 
make  investigation.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  this  course  to  be  followed. 

Abuse  of  the  sick-leave  allowance  is 
ample  ground  for  dismissal.  A  depart- 
ment head  failing  to  take  disciplinary 
action  in  any  such  case  clearly  is  open 
to  censure. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that,  under  the  law,  it  is  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment how  much,  if  any,  vacation  leave, 
within  a  thirty-day  limit,  he  will  allow, 
and  how  much,  if  any,  sick  leave,  within 
a  thirty-day  limit,  he  will  allow.  Under 
the  law,  a  department  head  may  curtail 
either  vacation  leave  or  sick  leave,  or 
deny  them  altogether. 

It  is  said  that  "the  present  Civil  Ser- 
vice laws  and  rules  do  not  insure  a 
reasonable  return  of  effort  for  money 
paid  out."  What  the  Civil  Service  laws 
and  rules  actually  do  is  to  select  through 
competitive  examinations,  with  much 
more  care  than  is  exercised  by  most 
private  employers,  men  and  women  who 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  per- 
form the  classes  of  work  for  which  they 
are  certified  as  eligible.  All  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  a  probationary 
period.  An  employee  may  be  dropped 
with  little  formality  at  any  time  during 
the  six  months'  probation;  and  after 
that  time  he  may  be  removed,  through 
the  procedure  outlined,  at  any  time,  if 
his  work  or  his  conduct,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  employing  officer,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  matter  is  one  entirely  within 
the  judgment  of  the  employer.  His  ac- 
tion is  not  subject  to  review  by  any  one, 
unlet,s  there  is  charge  with  offer  of  proof 
that  the  removal  is  for  political  or  re- 
ligious reasons. 

The  conditions  described  by  Mr. 
Fuessle,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  ex- 
ist, have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Civil  Service  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Fuessle  himself  says  that 
Commissioner  Spry,  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  is  able  ''to  cope  effectively  with 
Civil  Service  red  tape.    The  Coniniis- 
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sioner  has  reorganized  what  was  once  a 
rigid  and  unwieldy  staff  into  a  flexible 
and  competent  organization."  There  are 
no  special  Civil  Service  laws  and  rules 
governing  the  employees  of  the  Land 
Office.  Mr.  Spry  works  under  the  same 
Civil  Service  regulations  that  are  said 
to  hamper  other  administrators. 

The  Commission  repeats  that  a  depart- 
ment head  who  does  not  remove  an  em- 
ployee who  is  insolent,  indifferent,  lazy, 
or  inefficient  falls  to  make  good  his  oath 
of  office. 

The  Commission  requests  that  this  let- 
ter be  published  in  The  Outlook. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Very  respectfully, 

John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary. 

FROM  THE  PULLMAN  CONDUCTOR 
TO  T.  R. 

Apparently  it  is  not  merely  the  new 
officials  who  come  into  Government 
service  at  Washington  from  business 
and  professional  careers  who  find 
themselves — to  quote  Mr.  Fuessle's 
words — "bewildered,  baffled,  and  fairly 
hamstrung."  The  Civil  Service  em- 
ployee himself  is  occasionally  repulsed 
by  "insolence"  or  "indifference"  that 
proves  baffling,  bewildering,  and  ham- 
stringing. At  least  so  seems  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington which  we  print  here  in  some- 
what condensed  form. 

TUESDAY  night  of  last  week,  as  I  en- 
tered a  train  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
en  route  to  Washington,  I  was  repri- 
manded by  a  Pullman  conductor  because 
I  inquired  whether  he  could  find  me  a 
lower  berth  and  because  I  did  not  accept 
with  joy  the  prospects  of  three  nights' 
riding  across  the  seething  plains  in  a 
stuffy,  hot  upper  berth,  in  a  second-class 
ear  that  pretended  to  give  first-class 
accommodations. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  riding 
in  the  "smoker"  he  proceeded  to  give  us 
his  philosophy  of  life.  He  told  us  that 
"Americans  have  too  much  money." 
(Ye  godsl  A  Government  employee  hav- 
ing too  much  money — just  because  he 
wanted  to  spend  $3  for  a  little  better 
opportunity  to  avoid  some  of  the  alkali 
dust,  heat,  and  smoke! )  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us  a  few  things.  "I^ok 
at  me" — and  we  had  to  admit  he  was  a 
chesty  specimen  of  humanity.  "I  am 
the  president  [or  some  exalted  ruler]  of 
the  Pullman  Employees'  Union,"  etc., 
etc.  "Money  is  no  object  in  my  life.  I 
can  wear  diamonds"  (and  he  certainly 
wore  a  sparkler).  "I  can  wear  silk 
shirts"  (and  he  exhibited  one  which 
was  of  wondrous  if  not  artistic  design. 
Oh,  yes,  he  had  a  "whole  house  full  of 
them  in  Los  Angeles"). 

And  then,  having  introduced  himself 
by  way  of  these  and  sundry  other  re- 
marks to  show  that  he  was  a  "Socialist" 
and  "living  for  his  fellow-workman" 
(just  as  though  because  my  shirt  was 
mended  and  because  I  wore  no  diamonds 
rnv  heart,  could  not  be  with  my  fellow- 
rkers),  he  proceeded  to  explain  "ma- 


chine politics"  as  she  is  run  in  the  great 
State  of  Illinois.  The  story  is  too  long 
and  too  sordid  to  tell.  Furthermore,  I 
missed  some  of  it  by  dropping  into  a 
reverie,  thinking  of  the  deluded  notion 
that  seems  to  prevail  among  some 
classes  that  only  by  displaying  a  silk 
shirt  and  diamonds  can  one  imitate  the 
"rich"  and  have  at  heart  the  interests 
of  his  fellow-man!  His  philosophy 
seemed  to  be  that  of  creating  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  other  pig  at  the  trough. 

Annoyed  and  dumfounded  at  his  little 
speech  (and  it  was  an  eloquent  one)  ad- 
dressed to  all  within  hearing  distance, 
but  primarily  to  me,  because  I  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask  whether  a  lower  berth 
was  available,  all  I  could  ask  was, 
"What  is  your  remedy  for  machine  poli- 
tics?" With  a  smile  and  a  gesture  he 
departed,  saying  these  memorable  words, 
"Civil  Service." 

And  now,  this  morning,  on  my  return 
to  Washington,  as  I  open  The  Outlook 
for  June  14  (p.  308),  I  read  with  sur- 
prise of  the  "War  Over  Civil  Service." 
Quite  a  write-up!  It  begins  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  wail  of  a  newly  ap- 
pointed executive  who  apparently  has 
not  learned  the  T.  R.  art  of  ringing  off 
visitors  with  a  glad  hand-shake  that 
leaves  them  at  the  door  wondering  how 
it  all  happened,  yet  admitting  that  they 
had  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's business.  And  then  when  he 
rings  on  his  secretary  at  4:31  p.m.,  he 
finds  she  has  departed — probably  to  do 
her  shopping  before  going  home  to  cook 
her  frugal  meal  and  take  care  of  a  de- 
pendent parent. 

William  W.  Coblentz. 

FLOUNDERING  IN  UNFAMILIAR 
DUTIES 

Amusement  over  the  helplessness  of  the 
official  whose  experience  Mr.  Fuessle 
cited  winks  at  the  reader  from  sev- 
eral of  the  letters  of  protest.  This 
official,  "inexperienced  and  somewhat 
dazed  with  his  new  duties,"  as  Dr. 
Crook,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  charac- 
terizes him,  had  spent  practically  all 
day  seeing  callers.  Instead  of  finding 
fault  with  his  stenographer  for  leav- 
ing him  at  closing  time,  or  with  the 
system  for  permitting  her  to  leave, 
he  should  have  organized  his  work. 
This  seems  the  prevailing  opinion  con- 
cerning the  official  whose  experience 
forms  the  text  of  that  part  of  Dr. 
Crook's  letter  which  we  quote.  Dr. 
Crook  is  the  Chief  of  the  State 
Museum  at  Springfield. 

EMPLOYEES  who  are  expert  in  their 
work  and  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  see  newly  chosen  officials 
floundering  in  unfamiliar  duties  natu- 
rally show  an  independent  bearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  official,  like 
many  new  members  of  a  school  board  or 
newly  appointed  church  trustees  or  de- 
partment heads,  thinks  that  he  should 
make  himself  felt,  and,  not  knowing  how 
to  do  it  better,  decides  to  show  that  he 
is  a  live  wire  by  "firing  and  hiring." 


What  trouble  there  is  with  the  Service 
comes  largely  from  inexperienced  heads 
of  departments.  A.  R.  Cuook. 

FACING  THE  FLIGHTY  YOUNG 
WOMAN 

One  who  has  spent  over  half  a  century 
in  the  Government  service,  who  has 
seen  the  improvement  since  the  old 
days  of  corruption  and  has  observed 
the  effect  of  the  war  conditions  which 
brought  great  numbers  of  young 
women  hastily  into  work  for  which 
they  were  un'^tted  and  at  salaries 
higher  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
got,  can  see  the  present  situation  in 
perspective.  Such  a  one  is  the  writer 
of  a  letter  from  which  we  make  the 
following  quotation.  He  agrees  with 
the  writer  of  the  preceding  letter  that 
the  chief  of  the  division  is  principally 
responsible.    He  writes: 

A GOOD  proportion  of  female  clerks  are 
(bless  'em!)  everything  a  chief  of 
division  could  wish,  sensible,  apt  in 
comprehension,  businesslike,  and  effi- 
cient. But  there  is  a  certain  proportion 
which  lacks  these  qualities,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  telling  such  individuals 
until  they  have  been  tested  in  the  office. 
All  clerks  come  in  on  six  months' 
probation.  If  they  are  inefficient,  saucy, 
or  flirtatious,  it  is  the  business  of  th^ 
chief  of  division  to  discharge  them.  But 
few  chiefs  have  the  courage  to  say  to  a 
moral  but  flighty  young  woman,  "You 
must  go  because  by  your  behavior  to  the 
men  you  disturb  the  efficiency  of  this 
office." 

In  short,  the  efficiency  of  a  division  is 
what  the  chief  makes  it,  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  true  in  all  such  situations. 
Governmental  or  not.  The  variations  of 
human  nature  are  much  the  same  every- 
where, and  respond  in  similar  fashion  to 
discipline  or  the  want  of  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  debilitating  cli- 
mate of  Washington  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober and  the  extra  cost  of  electric  light 
in  the  winter  months  (especially  in  the 
dark,  crowded,  and  ill-ventilated  older 
buildings)  render  it  very  doubtful  if 
there  would  be  any  economic  gain  by 
lengthening  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
Government  departments. 

An  Old  Chief  of  Division. 

"ON  THE  DOT" 

Others  higher  up  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  subordinates  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Among  them  is  one  who  for  six  years 
was  assistant  chief  n  the  Office  of 
Extension  Work,  Urited  States  De- 
partment Oi  Agriculture.  Part  of  that 
time  was  during  the  war.  For  the 
service  of  clerks  who  remain  over  time, 
work  on  Sunday,  never  shirking,  never 
slighting  their  work,  he  believes  the 
American  people  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude.  In  his  letter  he  writes: 

PROMINENCE  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  clerks  quit  work  on  the  dot,  and 
this  is  featured  with  an  illustration. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  this,  or 
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nothing  about  this  which  is  peculiar  to 
Government  service.  It  happens  that 
here  in  New  Brunswick  there  are  sev- 
eral large  commercial  plants.  If  I  hap- 
pen to  go  by  one  of  these  plants  in  the 
afternoon  about  five  o'clock,  I  find  the 
employees  pouring  out  like  bees  from  a 
hive.  Their  official  day's  work  is  over; 
they  are  anxious  to  get  out  in  the  open, 
to  go  on  a  hike,  or  to  care  for  the  home 
garden. 

This  same  thing  Is  true  with  the 
Government  clerks  in  Washington. 
They  usually  live  long  distances  from 
their  office;  they  have  gardens  or  lawns 
to  care  for;  many  of  them  are  enrolled  as 
students  at  one  of  the  universities  of  the 
District,  and,  sad  to  relate,  many  of 
them,  after  office  hours,  work  to  supple- 
ment the  meager  salaries  paid  them  by 
the  Government.  They  are  expected  to 
leave  their  office  promptly  at  the  close  of 
the  day's'  work.  If  they  remain  fifteen 
minutes  over  time,  they  are  required  to 
register  before  leaving  the  building.  If 
any  Government  property  is  missing, 
then  these  clerks  who  have  remained 
over  time  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
account  for  the  time  and  explain  why 
they  loitered  around  after  the  close  of 
the  day's  work. 

Without  doubt  it  is  the  security  of  the 
position  which  seems  attractive  to  a 
prospective  clerk.  It  could  not  be  the 
salary,  it  could  not  be  the  opportunity 
of  promotion,  and  it  could  not  always  be 
because  of  the  congenial  heads  of  offices 
who  must  be  satisfied.  I  doubt  if  a  more 
efficient,  faithful,  painstaking  lot  of 
clerks  could  be  found  in  any  industrial 
organization  in  the  United  States  than 
are  found  employed  under  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  the  departments  at  Washington. 
L.  A.  Clixtox, 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

Rutgers  College. 
State  University  of  New  Jersey. 

RED  TAPE  AND  ROUTINE 

Another  official,  a  chief  clerk  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  testifies  that 
he  has  had  several  secretaries  work- 
ing for  him  directly  and  he  is  yet 
to  find  one  who  was  not  courteous, 
who  did  not  have  interest  in  the  work, 
and  who  was  not  willing  to  stay  long 
hours.  He  makes  two  interesting  com- 
parisons, moreover,  between  Govern- 
mental and  commercial  work.  His 
computation  of  days'  leave  during  the 
year  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  practically  identical  for  the 
commercial  workers  and  Government 
workers  except  that  Government  work- 
ers do  not  have  the  occasional  half- 
hours  or  hours  or  days  that  are 
commonly  granted  to  employees  in 
commercial  houses.  The  other  com- 
parison he  makes  is  between  commer- 
cial and  Governmental  red  tape.  This 
is  what  he  has  to  say  about  it: 

Civil,  SicRvicK  red  tape  is  charged  with 
robbing  young  men  of  initiative. 
Well,  there  are  a  great  many  young  men 
and  women  that  get  into  the  Service 


that  have  no  initiative  to  begin  with, 
and  they  are  quickly  slated  down  to  the 
ordinary  routine  positions,  where  they 
stay  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  also  routine 
employees  in  commercial  houses  without 
initiative. 

I  know  of  one  large  concern  in  New 
York  City  with  which  I  did  a  large 
amount  of  business  some  years  back,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  they  would  not 
mark  their  shipments  according  to  in- 
structions in  the  orders,  which  caused 
not  only  a  great  deal  of  confusion  at  the 
receiving  point  but  loss  as  well.  They 
were  finally  told  that  unless  they  could 
comply  with  these  instructions  our  busi- 
ness would  likely  be  transferred  to  some 
other  house. 

I  have  come  across  a  number  of 
other  instances  of  like  nature.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  commercial 
clerks  are  not  adversely  advertised  by 
their  employers,  whereas  the  Govern- 
ment clerk  is  frequently  the  subject  of 
a  scathing  report  or  statement  by  cer- 
tain chiefs  of  bureaus  who  wish  to  abol- 
ish the  system  of  appointments  through 
the  Civil  Service.  B.  L.  Vipoiyd. 

A  QUESTION  OF  FACT 

Several  letters — among  them  the  letter 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
printed  above— declare  that  Mr.  Fues- 
sle's  correspondence  misstated  the  facts 
concerning  vacations  and  sick  leave 
in  general;  but  the  specific  reference 
to  the  employees  at  the  Government 
navy  yards,  gun  factories,  naval  sta- 
tions, and  arsenals  has  elicited  corre- 
spondingly specific  replies.  Mr.  Fues- 
sle's  statement  that  these  employees  are 
allowed  a  leave  of  absence  of  fifteen 
working  days,  from  which  absence  on 
account  of  sickness  is  deducted,  is  per- 
haps most  authoritatively  denied  in 
the  letter  from  the  Commandant  of 
the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Govii;RNMENT  employees  at  navy  yards, 
gun  factories,  naval  stations,  and 
arsenals  are  divided  roughly  into  two 
classes — "mechanics"  and  "classified  IV 
'C  "  The  latter  includes  draughtsmen, 
inspectors,  clerks,  stenographers,  typists, 
messengers,  etc.  All  employees  are 
given  thirty  uorking  days'  leave  annu- 
ally; no  leave  can  be  taken  until  after 
one  year  of  service.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  "Classified  IV  'C  "  are  allowed  fif- 
teen flays'  sick  leave. 

Also,  compensation  is  allowed  upon 
injury  claims  in  case  any  employee  is 
absent  due  to  injury.  It  might  be  added 
that  during  the  first  service  year  leave 
is  frequently  taken  without  pay;  this 
during  the  second  service  year,  can  be 
made  retroactive  with  pay,  because  an 
employee  during  his  second  service  year 
is  allowed  thirty  days  for  the  first  year 
and  thirty  for  the  second  service  year, 
or  sixty  working  days  with  pay. 
R.  E.  Pon;, 
Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Commandant. 

United  State.s  Niny  Yard, 
ChiirlCMton,  South  Cmolliia. 


SOME  STATISTICS 
In  respect  to  this  matter  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  account  of  vacation  or  sick- 
ness- the  Acting  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees writes  as  follows: 

A GREAT  deal  might  be  said  also  about 
the  point  of  •  view  of  a  man  or  a 
periodical  which  argues  by  implication 
for  lengthening  th«  working  day  in  an 
age  when  a  shorter  working  day  is  the 
standard,  and  which  cites  with  approval 
deductions  from  the  employees'  pay  for 
absence  on  account  of  sickness.  In  so 
far  as  taking  advantage  of  regulations  is 
concerned,  the  author  of  the  Outlook  ar- 
ticle would  have  done  well  to  inform 
himself  from  the  records  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Commission  for  Reclassi- 
fication of  the  Civil  Service,  which 
records  show  that,  although  the  annual 
leave  allowance  is  thirty  days,  the  aver- 
age afnount  taken  is  only  27.2,  and  that, 
while  sick  leave  can  be  granted  on  show- 
ing of  a  doctor's  certificate,  only  three 
per  cent  of  employees  take  that  amount 
of  sick  leave,  and  fifty  per  cent  take  no 
sick  leave  at  all.  The  average  amount 
of  sick  leave  taken  is  5.4  days. 

Gertrude  M.  McNally, 
Acting  President. 

ORGANIZED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
With  reference  to  this  body  popularly 
known    as    the    Federal  Employees' 
Union,  the  Secretary  of  Local  25  of 
that  body  writes  as  follows: 

YOUR  correspondent  refers  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Union.  The  offi- 
cial name  of  that  organization  is  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. It  embraces  employees  in  all 
departments  of  the  Federal  service  ex- 
clusive of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  profitable 
for  your  correspondent  to  interview  the 
National  officers  of  the  Federation  at 
Washington.  This  "union"  was  organ- 
ized to  secure  "the  united  efforts  of  all 
employees  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
Government  service  .  .  .  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  its  members."  Its  consti- 
tution forbids  violation  of  any  Federal 
statute  or  interference  with  the  business 
of  the  United  States;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  the  Federation  "engage 
in  or  support  strikes  against  the  United 
States  Go\  ernment." 

The  caliber  of  the  Federation,  which 
embraces  all  classes-  of  employees,  in- 
cluding the  scientific  and  professional 
grades,  is  indicated  by  the  recent  con- 
centration of  its  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called 
Reclassification  Bill,  which  is  supported 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  other  organizations  of  Na- 
tional scope.  This  bill,  incidentally, 
reduces  the  permissible  amount  of  an- 
nual sick  leave  from  thirty  to  fifteen 
days.  In  general  the  bill  provides  for  a 
reclassification  of  all  Civil  Service  posi- 
tions outside  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment  (which  has  already  been  reclassi- 
fied) and  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
employment  policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A.  W.  Stockwell, 

E:;st  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Secretary. 

THE  INEFFICIENT  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
Passing  by  the  interesting  but  not  di 
rectly  pertinent  protests  recorded 
against  the  inadequacy  of  salaries 
paid  to  Government  clerks,  we  close 
this  report  of  the  response  which  Mr. 
Fuessle's  correspondence  evoked  by 
reporting  some  of  the  remarks  in 
■which  conditions  under  Civil  Service 
regulations  are  contrasted  with  those 
under  the  spoils  system.  One  writer, 
Secretary  Stockwell,  from  whom  we 
have  just  quoted,  cites  the  "practically 
unanimous  testimony  of  administrators 
before  and  since  the  day  when  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in 
favor  of  the  merit  system  and  against 
the  spoils  system."  Three  branch 
presidents  of  Federal  Employees' 
Union    No.    2,    Washington,    D.  C, 


jointly  deplore  Mr.  Fuessle's  corre- 
spondence because  they  allege  that 
"its  effect  is  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  would  discredit  the 
'merit'  system  with  the  end  in  view  of 
a  partial  return,  at  least,  to  the  old 
'spoils'  system."  When  President 
Cleveland  extended  the  Civil  Service 
he  blanketed  in  those  already  in  the 
service.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
those  who  are  in  office  in  consequence 
of  political  appointments  which  are 
made  from  one  Administration  to  an- 
other. This  point  is  made  by  a  former 
Civil  Service  employee,  who  writes 
from  Montana.  "There  is  a  sort  of 
double  incubus  over  the  real  qualified 
employee  who  is  doing  the  work.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
becomes  philosophic,"  inquires  the 
Montana  man,  "when  he  sees  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  future  for  him 
and  that  his  salary  is  paid  out  to 
others  who  are  not  earning  it?"  And 
another  writer  who  writes  from  Wash- 
ington makes  the  following  interesting 
comparison: 


SIDE  by  side  in  Washington  are  two 
illustrations,  one  of  the  "spoils"  sys- 
tem, the  other  of  the  Civil  Service  or 
"merit"  system.  At  the  Capitol,  where 
the  former  flourishes  in  full  vigor,  the 
endeavor  is  to  crowd  onto  the  pay-roll 
the  largest  possible  number  of  names, 
and  at  as  generous  salaries  as  the  public 
will  stand.  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments, where  the  Civil  Service  principle 
prevails  (albeit  thwarted  to  some  ex- 
tent), there  is  ever  present  the  endeavor 
to  abolish  unnecessary  positions  and  to 
institute  economies.  This  statement 
must  be  qualified  to  the  extent  of  except- 
ing bureaus  and  services  of  "war-time" 
creation.  In  these,  at  lea«t  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  "war-time"  salaries  and 
expense  accounts  prevail. 

George  A.  Warren. 

No  one  denies  that  there  are  defects  in 
the  present  Civil  Service  system.  For 
the  most  part  these  defects,  it  is  widely 
believed,  can  be  removed,  or  reduced, 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Sterling- 
Lehlbach  Bill  now  before  Congress. 


THOSE  WICKED  CHINAMEN 

BY  MARIA  MORAVSKY 


THERE  is  a  type  of  short  story, 
quite    popular   in    this  country, 
which  may  be  classified  under  the 
general  title  "The  Heathen  Chinee." 

Every  one  of  my  literary  friends  has 
one  or  two  of  them  among  his  earlier 
efforts.  Magazine  issues  are  not  com- 
plete without  a  picture  of  a  flat-nosed 
villain  dropping  poisonous  powder  into 
some  one's  last  cup.  As  to  the  "movies," 
they  would  go  to  speedy  ruin  were  it 
not  for  "Dragon's  C]a\vs,"  "Mandarin's 
Loves,"  and  the  like. 

The  fictitious  Chinaman  in  the  States 
is  always  more  or  less  a  sinister  figure. 
It  is  he  who  smuggles  the  white  slaves 
into  the  country  under  the  ingenious 
guise  of  tea  packages.  It  is  he  who  sells 
drugs  to  young  millionaires  when  they 
are  innocently  eating  chop  suey.  It  is 
he  who — but  what  is  the  use  of  enumer- 
ating all  his  crimes?  You  saw  them  all 
on  the  screen. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  and  saw 
the  Chinaman  painted  in  such  dark 
colors,  I  was  greatly  surprised,  even 
alarmed.  I  had  often  met  with  the 
Chinese  citizens  of  Manchuria,  which 
after  the  war  of  1904  became  a  Russian 
province,  and  these  quiet,  law-abiding, 
hard-working,  extremely  honest  people 
never  once  struck  me  as  being  ro- 
mantically wicked.  I  dined  in  their 
restaurants,  discussed  things  with 
their  inteUi(jent>>i<i,  bought  silk  from 
their  wandering  merchants,  drank  their 
"Dragon's  Whiskers"  tea.  And  not  one 
dangerous  meeting!  Well,  I  thought, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  Ameri- 
can air  which  develops  the  potential 
criminal  instincts  of  the  "heathen 
Chinee." 

.\ftcr  -;<-einK  many  a  yellow  menace 


"movie"  I  was  even  afraid  to  intrust  my 
laundry  to  a  Chinaman.  I  dreaded 
Chinatown.  I  shuddered  at  the  mention 
of  Chow  Mieru 

But  not  now.  After  my  five  years  of 
studying  America  that  romantically 
dreadful  illusion  was  shattered,  together 
with  many  another.  The  "heathen 
Chinee"  lost  all  his  criminal  splendor. 
He  became,  like  any  other  foreigner,  for 
the  most  part  a  poor,  ignorant,  hard- 
working thing,  competing  more  or  less 
successfully  with  the  higher-paid  Ameri- 
can laborer. 

Sociologists  say  that  here  lies  the 
main  reason  for  hating  the  yellow  man 
— his  lowering  of  wages.  But  there  is 
also  another  reason,  a  psychological  one, 
which  makes  him  in  your  eyes  a  mys- 
terious criminal — his  extreme  reserve. 

We  all  are  sub-consciously  afraid  of 
silent  men.  They  affect  us  like  silent 
danger.  Especially  if  they  happen  to 
come  from  a  distant  country  of  which 
we  know  but  little.  It  is  the  primal  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  which  urges 
us  always  to  suspect  the  unknown,  be  it 
food,  animals,  ideas,  or  other  human  be- 
ings. 

In  Russia  we  did  not  fear  Chinamen, 
because  they  did  not  come  to  us  from 
abroad.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russians 
invaded  their  territory,  conquered  their 
aristocratic  province,  made  its  popula- 
tion subjects  of  the  Czar.  We  seldom 
fear  our  inferiors,  and  Chinamen  seemed 
to  the  Russian  masses  infinitely  inferior, 
since  they  were  defeated. 

Here,  Americans  also  assume  superior- 
ity to  the  yellow  men.  But,  as  the 
Chinamen  are  not  under  your  political 
protection,  there  always  lurks  in  your 
contemptuous  attitude  toward  them  the 


fear  of  the  unknown,  the  elusive,  the 
strange. 

If  you  knew  the  Chinaman's  soul,  you 
would  stop  romanticizing  about  him. 
The  yellow  man  would  become  for  you 
just  a  differently  colored  human  being, 
with  rather  peculiar  traits  of  national 
character,  but  without  that  terrible  ra- 
diance of  mysterious  evil  which  fasci- 
nates the  "movie"  audiences.  Unfortu- 
nately, great  masses  of  Americans  are 
interested  but  little  in  any  country 
besides  their  own. 

I  say  "unfortunately,"  because  the 
friendly  curiosity  toward  other  nations 
is  a  powerful  factor  of  civilization.  It 
replaces  the  ancient  fear  of  the  unknown 
with  the  desire  to  study  it.  And  it  is 
a  widely  recognized  truth  that  we 
hardly  can  hate  anybody  whom  we 
know  well. 

If  I  had  no  pity  on  the  "movies,"  I 
would  recommend  you  to  meet  with 
Chinamen  socially.  Some  of  them  are 
highly  educated,  know  English  to  per- 
fection, and,  when  treated  properly,  they 
•often  throw  aside  their  Oriental  reserve 
and  become  entertaining  and  cordial 
companions.  They  may  teach  chis 
young  nation  of  your'^  the  wisdjm  ..f 
their  ancient  civilizatio:..  Their  main 
n.^tional  trait  is  honesty,  as  mo3t  travel- 
ers state.  So  you  need  not  be  afraid 
to  trust  a  Chinaman  with  either  your 
laundry  or  your  friendship. 

But  if  the  mysterious  yellow  villain 
changes  into  a  friendly  foreign  visitor, 
what  will  become  of  the  chief  "mo'.  ic" 
stunt?  How  can  I  attack  the  beloved 
theme  of  the  photoplay  writers?  No! 
For  the  sake  of  the  moving-picture  tra- 
dition, let  us  preserve  the  holy  fear  of 
Chinamen. 


OLD    WARS    AND    MODERN  WAYS 


(C)  Harris  &  Ewing 


GENERAL  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  HARDING,  GENERAL  PERSHING,  AND 
GENERAL    LEJEUNE    IN    FRONT    OF    THE    CANVAS    "WHITE  HOUSE" 
ERECTED  BY  THE  MARINES  ON  THE  GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD 


P.  &  A.  Photos 


MARINES  MOVING  TO  THE  ATTACK  OVER  THE  HISTORIC  WHEAT-FIELDS  OF  GETTYSBURG 

The  Marine  Corps  staged  a  double  reproduction  of  the  famous  battle  which  marked  the  high  tide 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  first  battle  was  a  presentation  of  the  conflict  as  it 'was  fought  in  Civil 
War  times.  The  second  presentation  showed  the  battle  as  It  would  be  fought  to-day,  with  modern 
means  of  attack  and  reconnaissance.  Tanks  advanced  over  the  fields  where  Longsfreet  charged; 
airplanes  hovered  over,  the  historic  lines  on  Cemetery  Ridge.    The  maneuvers  took  place  on  July 

1,  3,  and  4 


BRAZIL'S    BIRTHDAY  PARTY 


Photograph  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


These  two  views  show  the  site  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  great  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  which  Brazil  is 
planning  for  the  coming  year.  Tho 
upper  picture  gives  a  panorama  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  night. 
It  is  taken  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Corcovado.  The  lower  picture  shows 
the  site  of  the  Exposition  and  is 
taicen  facing  towards  Mount  Corco- 
vado, the  tip  of  which  appears  over 
the  hill  In  the  background.  The 
dome  of  Monroe  Palace  appears  at 
the  extreme  right ;  the  monolithic 
monument  marks  the  junction  of 
the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  and  the 
Avenida  Beira-Mar.  The  West  Gate 
to  the  Exposition  will  e.xtend  across 
the  Beira-Mar  Just  west  of  the 
palace  grounds,  as  shown  by  the 
trees  to  the  right  of  the  monolith. 
The  North  Gate  will  be  to  the  right 
between  the  low  building  shown  and 
the  Monroe  Palace.  At  the  left  is 
Gloria  Hill.  A  portion  of  the  bay 
shown  in  the  photograph  is  to  be 
filled  in  by  earth  from  the  Morro 
do  Castello,  now  In  process  of  bcinp; 
demolished.  The  new  Gloria  Hotel 
is  shown  in  the  extreme  left.  The 
ground  between  the  low,  long  build- 
ing marked  "3"  and  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  shed  "1"  to  the  mono- 
lith win  be  parked.  The  Avenue  of 
Nations  is  to  be  at  the  left  of  the 
shed  "1,"  which  Is  In  the  street,  and 
will  merge  with  Beira-Mar  at  the 
monolith.  The  bay  from  the  shore 
to  boat  marked  "4"  Is  now  being 
filled  In  for  a  great  public  park 
which  will  extend  in  a  cur\'e  follow- 
ing the  present  shore-Une  from  shed 
marked   "5"   to   the   Gloria  Hotel 


Underwood 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 


A  PUPIL  OF  THE  JEWKLRY  CLASS   (SHRIVELED  LEFT  ARM) 


THE  idea  that  crippled  or  physically 
disabled  men  and  women  have  a 
right  to  profitable  employment 
and  an  active  share  in  the  affairs  and 
pleasures  of  the  world  is  a  conception 
comparatively  new. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  majority  of 
us  it  was  a  fact  taken  for  granted  that 
unfortunates  injured  in  industry  or  dis- 
abled by  illness  must  simply  drop  out  of 
active  life.  The  future  of  these  unfortu- 
nates was  nobody's  business  or  particu- 
lar concern;  they  were  simply  swept 
aside.  For  such  of  them  as  happened  to 
have  kindly  disposed  relatives  the  fu- 
ture was  one  of  supine  and  more  or  less 
uncomfortable  dependence;  for  such  as 
had  no  kin — well,  there  were  alms- 
houses. 

True,  so  far  as  financial  relief  alone 
was  involved,  there  was  in  many  cases 
recourse  to  the  law;  as,  for  example,  if 
the  employer  had  been  criminally  negli- 
gent. But  the  law  is  often  tardy,  always 
expensive,  and  sometimes  oblique  in  its 
judgments,  and  the  poorer  folk  generally 
have  little  faith  in  its  workings.  But  in 
many  other  cases  there  was,  under  the 
prevailing  industrial  code,  no  ground  for 
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appeal.  In  cases  of  illness  not  directly 
to  be  traced  to  the  invalid's  daily  em- 
ployment the  situation  was  entirely  and 
pitiably  hopeless. 

So  these  discards  of  society  were 
shunted  aside  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  best  they  might.  The  world  moved 
on  and  left  them  helpless,  unable  to  en- 
gage in  active  labor,  ignorant  of  methods 
by  which  they  might  fit  themselves  for 
other  lines  of  endeavor,  and,  worse  than 
all  perhaps,  filled  with  bitterness  and 
resentment  against  a  human  system  that 
tolerated  such  conditions.  In  their  own 
hearts  they  were  thwarted,  miserable, 
and  unhappy;  and  their  attitude  was 
naturally  reflected  by  their  families.  If 
only  from  a  practical  and  economic 
view-point,  it  was  a  bad  business. 

This  particular  problem  has  long  been 
realized  and  agitated  by  social  workers; 
but,  unhappily,  the  attention  paid  to  so- 
cial workers — more  or  less  as  a  result 
of  the  sentimentality  of  the  workers 
themselves — has  been  rather  desultory 
and  spasmodic.  There  were  so  many 
other  things  to  do.  So  until  the  close  of 
the  war  the  movement  had  generally 
small  impetus 


A  few  cases  will  illustrate  the  prob-l 
lem. 

A  young  railway  worker  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  lost  his  foot  in  an  accident. 
The  boy  was  paid  his  legal  ?mount  of 
compensation  by  the  railway.  He  at- 
tempted to  develop  himself  into  a  singer, 
since  his  experience  in  the  local  church 
choir  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he 
might  make  a  living  by  his  voice.  But 
voice  training  is  a  long  and  difficult 
routine.  The  boy  spent  his  compenssk- 
tion  award,  and  was  still  unable  to  casi 
in  on  the  value  of  his  musical  acconi- 
plishment.    What  then? 

A  coal  miner,  forty-two  years  old  anfl 
illiterate,  lost  his  leg.  He  had  a  wiffe 
and  several  children  to  support.  All  hs 
life  had  been  spent  in  and  about  th| 
mines.  That  was  his  world.  Naturallj| 
it  was  not  supposed  that  he  could  carry 
on  underground,  and  he  was  not  meit 
tally  keen  enough  to  be  fitted  for  ani 
other  work.  This  man's  future,  theij 
was  not  promising. 

In  New  York  a  young  girl  of  seventeen 
was  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  lingerie.  In  a  fall  she  injured  her 
elbow  severely,  and  an  X-ray,  tardily 
taken,  disclosed  an  ugly  fracture.  Care- 
less treatment  resulted  in  a  new  forma- 
tion of  bone  that  prevented  her  bending 
her  arm.  She  was  no  longer  able  to 
operate  her  machine. 

Martha  Kern,  as  we  shall  call  her,  was 
at  eighteen  a  lifelong  cripple  from  infan- 
tile paralysis.  She  was  confined  to  her 
home,  and  even  there  could  get  about 
only  on  crutches.  There  seems  small 
chance  for  a  girl  with  that  handicap. 

Bessie  Young — again  for  obvious  rea- 
sons the  name  is  fictitious — had  also 
been  a  paralytic.  She  was  a  rare  case; 
she  had  the  courage  to  try  to  earn  a 
living  despite  her  affliction.  But  train- 
ing in  millinery  work  had  left  her  un- 
responsive and  uninterested.  Again, 
fond  of  children  though  she  was,  work 
as  a  nurse-girl  in  private  families  irri- 
tated her  nervous  condition  and  made 
her  a  not  desirable  helper.  She  seemed, 
through  the  very  misfortune  of  her  con- 
dition, barred  from  lucrative  and  con- 
genial employment. 

Another  young  girl,  whose  leg  had 
been  amputated,  began  to  brood  upon 
her  condition,  which,  as  she  thought, 
barred  her  from  the  companionship  of 
young  people  of  her  own  age.  She  was 
acutely  sensitive  about  her  artificial  leg 
and  extremely  loth  to  go  out. 

Even  more  difficult  was  the  case  of  a 
man  adjudged  ninety  per  cent  disabled 
from  terrible  burns  received  in  a  chemi- 
cal plant  explosion.  He  was  absolutely 
bald;  all  his  hair  had  been  charred 
away.  His  left  hand  was  weakened,  his 
right  hand  so  shockingly  deformed  that 
he  could  only  grasp  articles  as  one  uses  a 
pair  of  pincers.  His  face,  as  a  result  of 
the  burns,  appeared  repulsive.  It  seeme4 
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impossible  for  him  to  find  employment. 
People  shrank  at  the  sight  of  him. 

Yet  in  every  one  of  these  cases, 
through  the  activities  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  industrial  rehabili- 
tation, a  remarkable  cure  or  a  material 
improvement  has  been  effected,  and  the 
disabled  persons  have  been  restored  to 
profitable  and  pleasant  occupation. 

In  June,  1920,  Congress  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  promotion  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled 
in  industry  or  otherwise  and  for  their 
return  to  civil  employment.  Thus  Con- 
gress recognized  the  importance,  entirely 
aside  from  a  Christian  or  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  of  conserving  the  coun- 
try's human  resources.  People,  human 
beings,  were  at  last  to  get  as  much  at- 
tention as  barren  tracts  of  land — for 
reclaiming  useless  acres  that  may  prove 
valuable  has  long  been  a  worthy  and 
profitable  real  estate  venture. 

So,  successively,  the  United  States  has 
officially  indorsed  and  provided  for: 
first,  vocational  education  as  a  regular 
and  normal  training  for  all  citizens; 
second,  the  obligation  to  rehabilitate 
and  re-establish  its  disabled  soldiers  in 
civil  life;  and,  third,  the  conservation  of 
a  class  which  greatly  outnumbers  our 
war  wounded. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  several 
States  must  take  a  direct  financial  and 
intimate  interest  in  this  work.  Congress 
wisely  provided  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect; and  that  of  that  sum  there  should 
be  allotted  an  amount  to  each  State 
equal  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  State 
itself.  For  example.  New  York  provided 
the  sum  of  $75,000  and  was  entitled  to 
?75,000  more  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  this  the  Nation  has  had  the 
co-operation  already  of  more  than  thirty 
States  of  the  Union,  with  the  others 
slowly  beginning  to  follow.  California, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  are  already  con- 
spicuous for  their  activity. 

The  procedure  followed  in  treating  the 
cases  which  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  boards  is,  briefly,  first,  to  deter- 
mine so  far  as  is  possible  what  the  real 
trouble  is  with  the  applicant,  and  then 
to  discover  for  what  available  work  the 
disabled  person  may  best  be  trained 
with  expectation  of  reasonable  success 
in  that  vocation.  Very  frequently  noth- 
ing ir.cr<»  than  a  little  moral  encourage- 
ment is  needed,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
ercise of  the  Board  in  finding  the  person 
work.  In  the  cases  of  the  two  appar- 
ently helpless  cripples  (the  coal  miner 
and  the  girl  embarrassed  and  self-ostra- 
cized on  account  of  her  artificial  limb) 
there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  treat- 
ment necessary  save  a  little  moral 
bucking  up.  Taken  back  into  his  former 
employment  by  the  mining  company,  the 
middle-aged  workman  soon  learned  to 
get  about  with  almost  his  old-time 
agility.  And  the  girl,  encouraged  pri- 
vately to  dance,  discovered  that  the  slow 


shuffling  which  to-day  passes  as  dancing 
was  quite  within  her  powers,  took  heart, 
made  friends,  and  is  now  cheerfully  em- 
ployed as  a  saleswoman  in  a  pleasant 
music  store. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
a  much  more  serious  problem.  The  sick 
person  has  to  be  cured  first,  then 
trained,  and  finally  placed  in  the  right 
sort  of  employment. 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  latter  function  of  the  various 
boards.  Had  the  young  man  from  Syra- 
cuse whose  foot  was  gone  been  en- 
couraged to  persist  continuously  with 
his  singing,  it  is  extreme'y  dubious 
whether  he  could  ever  have  succeeded. 
Morbid  at  being  a  continual  drain  upon 
his  family  and  the  State,  he  might 
easily  have  lost  courage.  But,  instead  of 
that,  when,  after  training  at  a  barbers' 
school,  he  secured  profitable  employment 
in  that  trade,  and  continued  his  singing 
lessons  at  night,  it  is  easily  possible  to 
foresee  that  he  can  go  on  to  ultimate 
attainment. 

Then,  again,  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
patient's  preferences  must  be  given.  A 
hated  task  is  a  hard  task,  badly  done. 
The  silk  lingerie  worker  referred  to 
previously  loved  that  sort  of  labor.  Hav- 
ing discovered  so  much,  the  Board  in- 
sisted on  treatment  for  her  arm  that 
would  return  her  to  the  work,  where 
she  is  now,  once  more,  a  success. 


The  girl  we  call  Bessie  Young,  who 
through  nervousness  resulting  from  her 
ailment  could  not  be  interested  in  mil- 
linery manufacture  or  tolerate  the  ex- 
actions of  service  in  a  private  home, 
was  made  perfectly  content  by  employ- 
ment in  a  regular  day  nursery,  where  at 
the  same  time  she  could  exercise  her 
fondness  for  children  and  be  assured  of 
regular  hours  and  wages.  Martha  Kern, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  bedridden 
and  incurable  invalid  though  she  was, 
took  to  millinery  work  eagerly,  and  is 
now  not  only  taking  private  orders  but 
turning  out  material  for  a  wholesale 
house  as  well. 

It  is  very  largely  a  question  of  the 
individual  and  of  careful  study  of  each 
individual.  In  the  case  of  the  man  hor- 
ribly disfigured  from  burns  neither  a 
return  to  the  old  work  nor  training  for 
some  related  work  was  feasible.  He 
was  reluctant  to  mix  with  his  fellow-men 
because  of  his  appearance;  particular 
and,  in  a  sense,  unique  occupation  had 
to  be  hit  upon,  and  then  opportunity  to 
engage  in  that  work  discovered.  Yet 
even  this  the  Board  did,  settling  the 
man  happily  at  last  in  the  country, 
where,  with  the  inheritance  of  a  love 
for  gardening,  he  was  established  as  a 
raiser  of  flowers,  which  through  the  co- 
operation of  his  wife  and  young  son  he 
was  able  to  sell  profitably. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureaus  are  doing  in  those 
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States  wliieh  have  nctunlly  accopteii  tlio 
plan  and  l)cgiin  the  work.  Getting  the 
sick  person  a  job.  after  lirst  curing  hini 
(or  her),  and  then  keeping  him  in  the 
Job  by  eo-operaiion  witli  Ids  employer — 
that  is  the  foundation  of  the  eiYort, 
There  is  of  course  much  more.  ArtitU-ial 
limbs  are  furnished  when  necessary:  all 
the  required  training  is  given — in  some 
cases  even  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid 
weekly  tiuring  the  course  of  training: 
but  most  important  of  all  is  the  choosing 
carefully  of  the  right  type  of  employ- 
ment AVithout  close  and  intelligent 
attention  to  the  needs  of  every  applicant 
all  this  work  might  be  wasted  and 
profitless.  And.  sadder  even,  the  roused 
hope  of  the  sufferer  might  be  dashed  so 
that  his  subsequeitt  condition  would 
prove  more  miserable  than  hud  been  his 
plight  before  commencing  training. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws, 
formulated  gradtially  by  most  of  our 
States  and  Inaugurated  in  1912  in  those 


widely  separated  localities,  Arizona  and 
New  Hampshire,  quickly  followed  by 
Connecticut  and  New  Jer.sey.  provide 
compensation  generally  for  deatli  or  in 
Jury  resulting  from  industrial  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  iivjury  stipu- 
late the  sums  payable  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  incapacity 

But.  as  Mr.  Frederic  G.  Elton,  district 
director  of  the  work  in  New  York  City, 
points  out ; 

"It  is  of  course  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  compensation  does  not  com- 
pensate for  an  injury;  in  fact,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  destroying  the 
character  and  work  habit  of  the  indi- 
\  idual.  In  making  provision  only  for  a 
monetary  consideration  to  its  in.itired 
workers  the  State  is  not  recognizing 
that  the  workers  are  hunuin  assets,  and 
that  injured  workers,  like  idlers,  are 
liabilities,  the  maintenance  of  which 
devolves  upon  the  State  and  society. 

"Primarily  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 


tills  contribution  and  not  to  permit  Its 
decrease.  The  mere  payment  of  a  mone- 
tary conipensntlou  does  not  do  this. 
While  it  may  temporarily  relieve  the 
indi\  idual.  it  often  robs  the  State  of  a 
percentage  of  the  aggregate  effort  of  its 
citizens,  and.  as  this  percentage  grows, 
retards  the  progress  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  Therefore,  since  it  is  economi- 
cally necessary  to  the  progress  of  the 
State  that  the  num  power  be  maintained, 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  an  obligation 
lluit  tlie  State  owes  to  itself  to  see  tiuit 
eacli  individmil  when  injured  is  physi- 
cally and  vocationally  rehabilitated  as 
far  as  It  is  possible,  and  returned  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  to  Itls  proper  place 
as  a  worker." 

Tills  Is  the  sclenlirtc,  economic  aspect 
of  the  endeavor.  Its  social  consequences 
and  possibilities  are  no  less  import ani. 
In  this  day  of  turmoil  and  in  too  nniny 
quarters  in  .\nierica  as  well  as  lOurope 
of  violent  class  hatreds.  It  Is  an  ill 
tiling  to  ha\e  in  any  community  such 
bitterly  disappointed  and  thw<;rted  lives 
as  must  be  the  result  of  negligence  in 
the  care  of  our  sick  and  crippled.  The 
misplaced  sympathy  of  well-meaning 
friends,  self-pity,  and  ignorance  too 
often  turn  the  crippled  man  or  woman 
into  the  devious  roads  of  radicalism. 
Over-intro.spective.  like  Hamlet,  they 
begin  to  hate  Ihentselves  and  their  own 
maimed  and  futile  bodies.  And  that 
hate,  like  poison  gas.  spreads  out 
through  their  Immediate  families,  their 
friends,  and  the  whole  neighborhood. 
They  hold  their  late  einplovers.  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  whole  of  society  at 
large,  responsible  for  their  own  ailments 
and  misfortunes:  and  their  bitterness 
inexilably  breeds  bitterness. 

Tliat  the  movement  now  so  generally 
adopted  and  sponsored  by  the  several 
States  as  well  as  by  the  Nation  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  academic  as  well  as  to 
the  business  mind  is  evidenced  by  Har- 
vard University's  inclusion  In  its  sum- 
mer course  this  year  of  a  study  of 
rehabilitation,  under  the  Joint  direction 
of  the  University,  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  the  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association,  the  Federal 
Tioard  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  Bethesda  of  complete  physical 
cure  is  not  always,  in  this  twentieth 
century  of  ours,  practicable  or  to  be 
dreamed  of:  but  the  peace  of  mind  that 
has  its  source  in  active  and  agreeable 
occupation  seems  certainly  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  have  so  greatly 
suffered. 


TllKKK  AKK  OTllKK  THINGS  RKSIPES  WRECKEP  BODIES  IN  THE  WAKE 
OK  MODERN  INDUSTRY  WHICH  NEED  REHABILITATION.  SOME  OF 
THESE  THINGS  THE  WORLD  OF  INDUSTRY  HAS  SET  ABOUT  MENDING  OF 
ITS  OWN  INITIATIVE.    FOR  INSTANCE.  BUSINESS  ETHICS. 

"CLOSING  IN  ON  COMMFHCIAL  BRIBERY" 

IS  A  FORTHCOMING  OUTLOOK  ARTICLE  WHICH  TELLS  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
WHICH  IS  BEING  MADE  TOWARDS  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  EVIL  TRADE 
PRACTICES  WHICH  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  WERE  ACCEPTED  AS  INEVITABLE 


FOR  MAISTER  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 


BY  ROBERT  HILLYER 


ABuk»  there  was.  and  thai  a  vmhy  wight. 
Who  from  the  time  that  b.e  began  to  write 
Served  God  and  beaotr  with  an  homMe  mioci. 
And  most  of  all,  he  knew  and  lored  mankind. 
T^ne^itig  he  wasy  and  vuA  at  many  a  jest; 
The  Lari  tores  mirth. — the  dent  take  tlie  res- 
A  simple  grace  en  wine  was  poured  at  dinner, 
A  ready  hand  outstretched  to  saint  and  sinner. 
A  prayer  ai  times,  not  laigtliy  hot  devout, — 
This  was  oar  poet's  bith  withoat  a  doabc. 
Travel  he  loved,  and  wonders  had  to  teil 
0(  royal  France  and  Italy  as  well. 
And  everywhere  he  went,  his  furtive  pen 
Took,  down  the  secrets  of  his  fellow-men. 
Their  faces  and  their  stories,  high  and  low. 
Prom  lordly  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 


L'-:.o  :iie  meanesi:  villein  -vrio  oj-^^d  r.:.i 
?.:z-e  tavern  audience  with  the  tales  he  told. 
Yet  with  his  ~  -        -  ;     -    -       -  verved 
From  duty  ti.  ae  served. 

-Vnd  though  L  -  and  Italy, 

ilngland  was  -o  be. 

And  thit:  -         .  lis 

That  En.^...  ^   ^  ....  .  ^  :oiIs. 

And  hear  his  brave  chivalric  ston^- 

By  English  pilgrims  in  the  English  .  .  .-..r 

Noble  his  spirit  was.  and  gay  his  heart; 

A  judge  of  wine,  a  master  .rt. 

He  loved  all  men.  nor. was  :  to  show  it: 

He  was  a  very  parfit,  gentu  poec. 

Gentil  in  life,  and  parfit  in  his  rhyme, — 

God  send  us  such  another  in  our  time! 


^  HY  GER.ALA_\Y  FAILS  TO  PAY 


BY  JOSEPH  DA-\ZIGER 


A REFEREE  in  bankruptcy  is  con- 
stantly called  Dpon  to  determine 
whether  the  bankrupt  Is  willing 
bat  unaUe,  or  aUe  bat  anwilling  to  pay 
his  debts.  In  arriving  at  a  decision  the 
referee  most  decide,  not  only  on  the 
financial  data  at  his  disposal,  bat  also 
upon  the  moral  attitude  of  the  bankrupt 
towards  his  debtors. 

Germany  comes  to  the  coun  of  nations 
pleading  insolvency.    In  attempting  to 
arrive  at  some  standard  for  judging  her 
ability  to  pay  at  least  a  part  of  the 
reparations  her  political  tendencies  as 
well  as  her  economic  potentiality  must 
be  considered.   There  are  three  distinct 
political  currents  in  Germany,  each  di- 
rected in  a  separate  channel.    To  the 
left  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  which  admits  the  national 
obligation  to  pay  for  deliberate  damage 
done  by  German  militarism.    The  mid- 
dle  course,    representing   probably  a 
majority  of  the  population,  waives  all 
discussion  of  moral  oblisaiion.  but  ac- 
cepts reparations  as  inescapable.  To  the 
right  is  the  channel  that  ofTers  resist- 
ance to  any  iwyments  under  all  condi- 
tions.    It  is  composed  of  small  but 
tremendously  powerful  interests,  agra- 
rian as  well  as  industrial  and  financial. 
The  men  who  represent  this  tendency 
merely  wish  to  do  nothing,  to  pay  not 
a  single  mark  they  can  evade  paying 
.ntil  der  Tag  when  .\merica.  England, 
and  Japan  become  involved  in  a  tripar- 
tite war.    Germany,  they  say.  will  then 
have  the  opportunity   to  settle  with 
France  alone,  and  they  will  fall  upon 
their  old  western  enemy  hip  and  thigh. 
In  the  meantime  they  conceal  arms  on 
the  landed  estates,  retain  private  organi- 
lations  of  armed  soldiers  more  or  less 
secretly,  but  in  public  they  talk,  plead, 
and  stall  to  gain  time  and  evade  any 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question. 


Although  this  latter  tendency  is  not 
representative  of  popular  opinion,  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  obstruct  any  genuine 
reconstruction  of  Germanj-'s  internal 
finances.  It  is  the  work  of  those  who 
seek  to  make  even  a  i>artial  reparations 
programme  an  unworkable  proposition. 
Besides  the  Junkers,  to  whom  war  is  a 
popular  game  and  their  social  and  politi- 
cal privileges  the  only  purpose  of  society 
and  state,  the  big  financial  and  indus- 
trial interests  are  equally  bent  on  a 
policy  of  immediate  inaction.  .-V.t  the 
head  of  this  aggregation  is  Stiimes,  the 
coal  baron,  a  silent,  saturnine  figure, 
who  never  appears  in  public,  never  ex- 
presses a  personal  predilection.  He 
owns  seventy-six  newspapers,  of  every 
conceivable  political  complexion  from 
monarchism  to  single-tax.  all  of  which 
are  imanimous  in  their  pro-Stinnes  atti- 
tude toward  reparations.  His  rather 
shabby  office  on  Budapesterstrasse  is 
the  radiating  center  of  more  driving 
power  than  issues  from  the  Reichstag's 
building.  Stinnes  is  not  only  absolute 
dictator  of  the  People's  Party,  but  also 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  Center  Party. 
His  representative  in  the  Cabinet  is 
Hermes,  officially  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
trists' party,  but  in  reality  representa- 
tive of  special  interests  in  the  amor- 
phous conglomeration  known  as  the 
Winh  Government.  In  Greek  mythol- 
ogy Hermes  was  messenger  of  the  gods, 
titular  deity  of  thieves  and  merchants: 
in  the  German  Cabinet  Hermes  is  Min- 
ister of  Finance  and  spokesman  for 
Stinnes. 

Rathenau.  Foreign  Minister,  repre- 
sents the  financial  group  opposed  to  the 
Stinnes  interests.'  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Pany.  a  small  clique  of 

*Tbe  asMssinaUoo  of  RAttaeaan  fauUcal 
disdplea  of  Praastanlam  oeearred  after  tltis  ar- 
Uel«  iras  wTtttea  aad  maOed  from  Oenaaaar- — 
The  Editors. 


Berlin  business  men.  One  day.  when 
the  Wirth  Cabinet  faced  one  of  its 
frequent  crises,  Rathenau  visited  the 
Chancellor,  demanded  his  immediate 
appointment  as  Foreign  Minister  or  the 
Democratic  Party  wotild  refuse  to  co- 
operate further  with  .the  Government. 
The  appointment  was  published  that  very 
day.  and  the  Democratic  Party  stuck. 

Wirth  himself  seems  to  be  honest 
enough.  He  knows  what  is  needed  for 
a  reconstruction  of  internal  finance,  but 
he  can  only  rely  on  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  left  wing  of  his  own  party, 
the  Centrists.  All  other  factions  in  the 
heterogeneous  coalition  oppose  any  effi- 
cient methods  for  financial  reform.  Un- 
der these  political  distractions  an  an- 
nual budget  deficit  is  inevitable.  It 
increases  from  month  to  month,  and  the 
proposed  remedies  are  mere  temporizing 
patches  which  will  ultimately  aggravate 
the  evil.  The  first  essential  to  repara- 
tions payments  is  that  Germany  shall 
set  her  own  financial  house  in  order; 
but  to  do  so  would  eliminate  a  conspicu- 
ous and  specious  objection  to  payments. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  that  will  be 
referred  to  later,  dominant  interests  re- 
ject all  programmes  for  effective  nnan- 
cial  r^orm. 

THE  ALTERXATTVE  WBICH  GERitX5T  FACiS 

THE  German  Government  can  pay  no 
greater  amount  than  it  collects  from 
the  nation,  but  if  the  Government  is  con- 
trolled by  interests  that  refuse  to  pay 
even  enough  to  support  running  ex- 
penses the  effect  on  reparations  pay- 
ments is  obvious.  Every  student  of 
economics  has  had  the  ancient  witticism 
thrust  upon  him  at  some  lime,  that 
there  are  only  three  ways  of  acquiring 
wealth:  earning  it.  receiving  it  as  a 
gift,  or  stealing  it.  Conversely,  there  are 
three  methods  for  Germany  to  meet 
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reparations  payments:  either  with  gold 
or  its  equivalent,  with  goods  delivered 
to  the  devastated  regions  to  supplant 
wealth  destroyed  in  the  war,  or  with 
direct  labor  values. 

The  last-named  form  of  payment  is 
the  most  primitive.  French  Syndicalists 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  wel- 
come German  comrades  on  the  former 
battle-grounds  of  northern  France  and 
co-operate  with  them  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  the  ravished  departments. 
The  French  Government,  however,  will 
not  listen  to  this  plan,  so  that  payments 
in  direct  labor  values  are  eliminated. 
At  best  it  would  be  complicated  by  the 
amount  of  good  will  exercised  by  the 
German  Government  and  the  readiness 
of  the  imported  German  labor  to  render 
value  received.  As  human  nature  is 
constituted,  it  would  be  a  dubious  propo- 
sition. 

There  remains  the  alternatives  of  pay- 
ment in  goods  or  in  gold  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Economists,  as  distinguished  from 
politicians,  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  forty  billion  gold  marks  which  Ger- 
many has  agreed  to  pay  as  indemnity 
for  war  damages  is  the  ultimate  amount 
which  can  be  reckoned  on  at  least  dur- 
ing the  present  generation.  The  addi- 
tional sixty  billion  gold  marks  to  re- 
imburse the  Allies  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  is  too  conjectural  an  amount  to  be 
worthy  our  serious  consideration.  The 
German  gold  reserve,  amounting  to 
about  one  billion  gold  marks,  is  now 
held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reparations 
Commission  and  amounts  to  less  than 
one  annual  interest  payment  of  three  per 
cent  on  the  capital  charge  of  forty  billion 
gold  marks.  So  then,  as  Germany  does 
not  possess  the  gold  to  pay  reparations, 
she  can  only  pay  by  means  of  a  favorable 
trade  balance.  That  is,  if  the  national 
capital  should  not  be  impaired  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  reparations  pay- 
ments, Germany  must  export  more  goods 
than  she  imports.  Otherwise,  she  must 
sell  her  capital  assets,  such  as  lands, 
houses,  factories,  or  stock  certificates. 
During  the  last  two  years  much  foreign 
capital  has  gone  into  Germany  for  such 
purchases,  establishing  balances  abroad. 
The  result  has  been  that  reparations 
were  paid  out  of  the  sale  of  capital  as- 
sets, and  not  from  current  earnings. 
This  method  of  paying  obligations  is 
sure  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  future 
economic  stability  of  a  nation,  as  it 
would  be  if  a  business  man  sold  his 
capital  assets  to  pay  a  current  loan  at 
the  bank. 

It  would  be  a  less  serious  matter  if 
these  assets  were  purchased  at  gold 
values,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  know 
of  a  twenty-one-flat  building  erected 
with  modern  improvements  just  before 
the  war  that  was  sold  to  a  Spaniard  for 
the  equivalent  of  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  a  much  smaller  sum  than  the 
replacement  cost  of  the  bricks.  The 
building  is  located  near  a  subway  sta- 
tion in  a  new  high-class  residence  sec- 
tion, and  the  low  price  was  possible  be- 
cause of  the  low  rate  of  exchange. 


Germany  has  had  an  unfavorable 
trade  balance  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
Immense  quantities  of  raw  materials, 
especially  food  products,  were  imported 
as  soon  as  the  blockade  was  raised. 
Hides  and  textile  fibers  were  also  re- 
quired to  fill  the  utterly  depleted  stocks. 
To  a  limited  extent  this  demand  has 
now  been  satisfied,  at  least  for  imme- 
diate and  imperative  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation, for  the  average  German  does  not 
possess  his  pre-war  purchasing  power, 
and  is  compelled  to  buy  fewer  and 
cheaper  clothes,  to  eat  less  expensive 
food,  and  has  nothing  at  all  for  imported 
luxuries,  like  California  fruit  or  real 
coffee  beans.  Imports  are  therefore  re- 
stricted to  indispensable  necessities  for 
home  consumption,  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials are  intended  to  be  worked  up  and 
exported. 

.  The  year  1921  closed  with  an  unfavor- 
able balance,  but  this  has  gradually 
diminished  from  month  to  month.  The 
value  of  all  imports  and  exports  for  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  w^re: 

E.\port.s  Imports 

(Marks).  (Marks). 

October                9,711,508  1.3,875,052 

November   11,911,874  12,277,894 

December   14,554,071  13,706,573 

Total    for  six 

months   .66,585,819  78,526,140 

While  the  unfavorable  balance  aver- 
ages almost  two  million  marks  per 
month  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  it 
was  reduced  to  366,000  marks  in  Novem- 
ber, and  December  exports  exceeded 
imports,  disclosing  a  slight  favorable 
balance.  An  analysis  of  these  figures 
discloses  that,  while  the  value  of  im- 
ports did  not  vary  materially,  the  total 
tonnage  decreased  from  montli  to  month. 
Over  two-thirds  of  all  imported  values 
for  the  six  months  ending  January  1, 
1922,  were  foodstuffs.  The  value  was 
about  the  same  for  November  and  De- 
cember, but  the  tonnage  for  the  latter 
month  was  two-thirds  that  of  the  former. 
The  contrary  is  true  of  exports.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  tonnage 
was  constant  for  each  month  and  the 
value  increased  as  shown  above.  This 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  constant 
drop  in  the  mark,  tmt  is  more  essen- 
tially due  to  shifting  economic  condi- 
tions. As  agricultural  productivity  in- 
creased foodstuffs  were  imported  in 
lessening  quantities,  whereas  the  value 
as  well  as  the  quantities  of  textile  and 
metal  exports  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

REPARATIONS  IN  KIND 

THE  essential  deduction  to  be  drawn  is 
that  as  German  agriculture  recovers 
its  pre-war  productivity  and  business 
connections  abroad  are  restored  Ger- 
many can  be  expected  to  slowly  con- 
valesce and  ultimately  re-establish  her 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  When  this 
is  done,  but  not  until  then,  she  will  be 
able  to  make  cash  payments  for  repara- 
tions on  a  sound  economic  basis  without 
disturbing  the  welfare  of  other  nations. 
This  is  the  contention  of  Sir  Robert 
Home,  British  Chancellor  of  the  lOx- 


chequer.  Sir  Robert's  assertion  is  em- 
inently correct,  provided  Germany  can 
be  induced  to  set  her  internal  finances 
on  a  sound  foundation.  In  the  Wies- 
baden Conference  Germany  agreed  to 
pay  seven  billion  gold  marks  in  goods 
during  the  next  five  years.  The  method 
adopted  by  Belgium  should  be  a  model 
for  France.  A  Belgian  manufacturer  re- 
quires a  million  francs'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery to  restore  his  destroyed  plant. 
He  secures  bids  in  the  regular  way  from 
both  Belgian  and  German  sources.  If 
he  decides  to  place  the  order  in  Ger- 
many, it  must  be  approved  by  the  Bel- 
gian authorities  after  they  have  assured 
themselves  that  prices  are  acceptable. 
The  Belgian  is  not  required  to  make  a 
direct  payment.  The  German  \ender 
sends  his  bill  to  his  Ministry  of  Repara- 
tions and  is  paid  in  paper  marks.  The 
value  of  the  invoice  in  gold  marks  is 
credited  to  Germany  by  the  Belgian 
reparations  officials.  This  method  per- 
mits absolute  freedom  of  action  to 
vender  and  purchaser,  the  two  interested 
Governments  merely  acting  as  bankers 
in  the  transaction.  The  same  method 
can  be  applied  to  building  materials, 
and  even  to  the  actual  construction  of 
houses  if  the  French  Government  would 
admit  the  introduction  of  German  labor. 

Cash  payments  would  necessarily  en- 
tail a  roundabout  and  economically 
wasteful  process.  Germany  would  have 
first  to  establish  a  heavy  export  trade  in 
order  to  obtain  an  adequate  favorable 
balance.  In  other  words,  German  labor, 
instead  of  making  good  the  damage 
caused  by  German  militarists,  would  be 
forced  to  compete  with,  let  us  say, 
American  labor,  and  at  a  wage  far  below 
the  American  margin  of  subsistence.  If 
gold  payments  are  insisted  on,  Germany 
will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  them 
within  the  next  five  years,  but  the  result 
will  be  disastrous  to  our  exports  of  raw 
materials  to  Germany  and  finished  prod- 
ucts to  other  foreign  markets.  For  if 
the  German  export  balance  Is  chiefly 
used  to  pay  reparations  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  buy  commodities  required 
for  domestic  consumption. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  cash  in- 
demnities will  be  a  double  disadvantage 
to  us;  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  expose 
us  to  competition  with  Industries  that 
procure  skilled  labor  at  fifty  cents  and 
less  per  day;  and,  on  the  other,  it  will 
limit  the  purchasing  power  of  an  excel- 
lent pre-war  customer  to  the  barest  and 
most  indispensable  necessities. 

There  is  no  essential  economical  ob- 
stacle to  reparations  in  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  while  cash  payments  would 
cause  unemployment  in  competitive  in- 
dustrial countries,  payments  in  kind 
would  have  the  reverse  effect.  They 
would  restore  the  productive  potentiality 
of  an  important  section  of  western 
Europe  and  create  means  of  employment 
for  inhabitants  of  the  most  \aluable 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts  in 
France.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  it 
would  mean  that  Germany  would  have 
to  support  not  more  Uian  two  million 
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men  while  they  were  engaged  in  recreat- 
:  ing  wealth  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
'  the  war.     If  Germany  could  support 
eight  million  men  during  nearly  five 
years  of  war  and  blockade  and  furnish 
them   with    the   most    efficiently  con- 
I  structed    instruments    of  destruction, 
I  then  she  can  surely  support  two  million 
men  engaged  in  the  arts  of  peace,  espe- 
cially as  she  would  no  longer  be  in- 
hibited by  a  blockade  nor  have  to  sup- 
port a  large  army,  but  she  could  trade 
with  all  the  world  and  when  the  time 
came  join  the  other  civilized  nations  in 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Russia, 
her  natural  hinterland. 

OFFICIAL  GERMANY  OBJECTS  AXD  HOLDS  TO 
A  POLICY  OF  BT  IX 

THE  only  objections  to  this  just,  practi- 
cal, and  simple  plan  for  the  restora- 
tion of  willfully  destroyed  wealth  have 
been  raised  by  official  and  industrial  Ger- 
many. The  objections  are  specious  and 
futile.  They  will  not  stand  the  light  of 
economic  analysis.  Therefore  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  the  desired 
data.  Men  at  the  helm  confin-?  them- 
selves to  platitudinous  statements  that 
contain  no  convincing  facts  and  which  a 
supine  German  press  repeats  without 
question.  They  decline  all  interviews 
■with  foreign  correspondents.  They  fear 
the  incisive  inquiries  of  trained  Ameri- 
can journalists,  as  any  foreign  corre- 
spondent in  Berlin  will  testify.  Not 
only  that,  but  official  statistics  which 
are  available  to  all  and  sundry  in  Wash- 
ington are  carefully  secreted  in  Wil- 
helmstrasse.  When  I  requested  certain 
statistics  essential  to  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  I  was  blandly  informed  that 
Herr  Rathenau  had  taken  them  home 
•with  him  to  study  out  a  statement  for 
the  Genoa  Conference.  A  Councilor  in 
the  Foreign  Qffice  replied  to  my  protest: 
"Why,  if  we  published  all  the  facts  in 
our  possession  our  enemies  would  know 
as  much  as  we  do." 

The  statement  of  Walter  Rathenau  at 
Cannes  that  reparations  payments  are 
lesponsible  for  the  fall  of  the  mark  is  a 
good  example  of  popular  sophistry. 
Reparations  have  in  no  case  been  paid 
in  paper  marks.  No  sane  banker  would 
accept  them  as  a  permanent  form  of  in- 
vestment, although  thousands  of  Ger- 
man-Americans have  been  induced  to 
buy  marks — the  actual  currency  in  most 
cases — in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  eventually  be  restored  to  their 
gold  value.  Aside  from  this  compara- 
tively small  item,  reparations  are  paid 
by  exporting  gold  or  some  other  form  of 
wealth  or  by  the  sale  of  capital  assets. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  bought  a  fine 
country  house  in  South  Germany  about 
a  year  ago.    He  paid  $2,500  for  it,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  million  paper  mark;?  at  the 
current  rate  at  that  time.    He  gave  his 
.ack  for  the  price  in  dollars.   His  New 
ork  bank  then  credited  the  German 
hnk    with    $2,500.     This   credit  was 
irned  over  to  the  Reichsbank  in  ex- 
ange    for    its    equivalent    in  paper 
arks,  which  were  transferred  to  the 


"  /~^NCE  upon  a  time  gold  was  one 
\J  of  the  splendid  things  of  life, 
a  lesser  brother  of  the  sun.  It  glit- 
tered on  statues  and  furnishings,  on 
pictuve.s  and  books,  tables  and  altars, 
on  uniforms  and  bridal  clothes,  on  the 
heads  of  kings,  and  about  the  brows 
of  saints  ;  it  caressed  the  necks  of  wo- 
men and  encircled  the  arms  of  men." 

So  writes 

GUGLIELMO  FERRERO 

ill  an  article  entitled 

"GOLD  IS  DEAD" 

It  is  not  a  fairy  story,  even  if  it 
begins  "  Once  upon  a  time."  It 
is  an  eloquent  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  great  dramas  of  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The 
article  will  appear  in  a  forth- 
coming  issue  of  The  Outlook. 


seller  of  the  property.  The  Reichsbank 
then  used  the  New  York  credit  of  $2,500 
as  part  of  the  next  reparations  payment. 

The  pre-war  value  of  the  property  re- 
ferred to  was  100,000  marks,  or  about 
$25,000.  The  purchaser  bought  it  in  this 
case  because  he  could  get  it  for  about 
one-tenth  of  its  pre-war  value  in  dollars. 
This  process  has  been  repeated  to  the 
extent  of  billions  by  English,  Scandi- 
navian, and  French  investors  in  real 
estate  and  industrial  values.  Foreign 
credits  were  thus  amassed  and  repara- 
tions payments  met  with  them.  If  it 
were  continued  indefinitely,  it  would 
result  in  all  German  wealth  being  ac- 
quired by  aliens.  However,  it  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely.  For  every  for- 
eign investor  there  are  hundreds  of  Ger- 
mans who  profit  by  the  present  chaos 
to  concentrate  wealth  in  a  few  hands. 
Stinnes  is  a  well-known  example  of  this 
type. 

To  say,  as  Rathenau  did,  that  the  sale 
of  capital  assets  abroad  had  an  influence 
depressing  the  value  of  the  mark  as- 
sumes profound  economic  ignor'ince  on 
the  part  of  his  listeners  and  is  as  logical 
as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  a  horse 
walks  up  hill  because  he  is  pushed  by 
the  cart  behind  him.  The  mark  is  worth 
a  small  fraction  of  its  gold  value  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  in  circulation. 
A  graph  showing  the  rate  of  dollar  ex- 
change in  marks  for  the  year  1921  de- 
scribes an  almost  parallel  cur\e  with 
the  inflation  of  Germany's  floating  in- 
debtedness. This  mainly  consists  of 
treasury  certificates  deposited  vith  the 
Reichsbank  as  "security"  for  additional 
currency.  But,  as  the  security  is  worth 
no  more  than  the  Government's  ability 
to  pay,  its  value  is  reflected  in  the  num- 
ber of  marks  required  to  buy  a  perfectly 
stable  dollar.    When  the  Government 


finds  that  its  revenue  is  insufficient,  it 
issues  treasury  certificates  to  balance 
the  deficit.  These  are  used  as  the  ba.sis 
for  further  inflation  of  the  currency,  and 
as  a  result  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
mark  is  reduced  still  more.  Prices  of 
labor  and  materials  gradually  advance, 
so  that  the  next  budget  based  on  former 
market  prices  is  likewise  inadequate  and 
the  deficit  must  again  be  balanced  with 
treasury  certificates  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  further  inflation.  This  vicious 
circle  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  three 
years.    The  results  are  startling. 

Among  total  assets  of  150,000,000,000 
marks  the  most  recent  Reichsbank  state- 
ment disclosed  130,000,000,000  marks  of 
these  to  be  treasury  certificates  and 
5,000,000,000  marks  composed  of  the 
other  forms  of  currency,  which  had  been 
accepted  for  redemption  and  are  no  more 
assets  than  their  value  as  waste  paper. 
The  bank  has  issued  122,000,000,000 
legal-tender  notes.  The  significance  of 
this  may  be  vaguely  estimated  when  it 
is  remembered  that  in  1913  the  total 
wealth  of  the  German  nation  was  ap- 
praised at  325,000,000,000  gold  marks, 
and  this  included  rich  mineral  deposits 
now  confined  within  the  borders  of 
France  and  Poland.  It  is  clear  that  the 
state  of  German  finances  and  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  Reichsbank  are  on 
an  extremely  wildcat  foundation. 

SALVATIOX  BY  TAXATION 

THE  only  means  of  restoring  a  stable 
currency  and  sound  Government 
finances  would  be  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  of  taxation.  There  are  two  op- 
posing forces.  One  is  the  Nationalists'  or 
Junker  Party.  This  faction  is  opposed 
to  any  adequate  form  of  property  tax. 
Agricultural  products  sell  at  very  near 
world-market  prices.  Potatoes,  for  ex- 
ample, cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
times  the  pre-war  price,  although  the 
gold  mark  has  only  risen  to  sixtv  times 
the  paper  value.  Such  necessities  as 
bread  and  potatoes  have  attained  the 
nature  of  a  semi-luxury,  and  butter  is 
beyond  the  means  of  the  average  skilled 
mechanic  or  salaried  man.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  land.  The 
obvious  procedure  would  be  a  heavy 
taxation  of  such  inflated  values  to  meet 
the  inflated  costs  of  government  ad- 
ministrations and  stop  the  further  infla- 
tion of  the  currency.  But  the  Junkers 
have  served  notice  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  such  property  tax,  and,  as 
they  are  known  to  have  arms  secreted 
on  every  big  estate  and  large  forces  of 
disciplined  units  under  their  command, 
the  Government  fears  to  employ  any 
vigorous  opposition  to  their  wishes  lest 
they  accomplish  a  coup  d'etat.  The  big 
interests,  both  financial  and  industrial, 
also  oppose  any  property  tax.  They 
insist  upon  the  present  consumption  and 
occupation  taxes.  Currency  inflation 
has  proved  a  benefit  to  ^;hem.  It  enables 
them  to  employ  labor  at  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  wages  of  similar  labor  in 
America.    This  gives  them  a  clear  field 
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for  such  foreign  commerce  as  they  go 
after.  Unemployment  fluctuates  with 
the  rate  of  exchange.  When  the  mark 
declines  on  Wall  Street,  unemployment 
is  proportionately  reduced  in  Berlin. 
That  is,  the  lower  the  rate  of  exchange, 
the  less  labor  cost  in  gold,  and  conse- 
quently more  business  for  German  em- 
ployers. Labor  is  not  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  mark. 

Metal  workers  comprise  about  three- 
fifths  of  all  industrial  labor.  In  1913 
the  average  wage  was  .58  marks  per 
hour;  by  the  end  of  1920  It  had  risen  to 
5.44  marks,  and  a  year  later  to  9.71 
marks  per  hour.  Measured  in  gold,  this 
was  14  cents  before  the  war,  and  less 
than  5  cents  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year!  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  compare  gold  values  in 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  present  wage  scales  in  Ger- 
many, but  this  computation  is  made 
here  to  disclose  the  immense  advantage 
over  foreign  competition  which  the  ex- 
isting economic  conjunction  affords  the 
German  exporter.  Obviously,  our  iron, 
steel,  and  metal  workers  cannot  compete 
with  countries  where  skilled  labor  earns 
less  than  50  cents  per  eight-hour  day. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  I  en- 
countered characteristic  difficulties.  I 
could  get  no  official  data  concerning 
wages,  although  Germany  conducts  a 
very  efficient  Department  of  Labor.  I 
was' referred  to  a  table  published  by  the 
Frankfort  "Gazette."  On  examining 
this,  I  found  that  it  only  referred  to 
Frankfort  labor  conditions.  That  city 
has  less  manufacturing  than  any  large 
center  in  Germany.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  metal  workers'  wages  had 
been  quadrupled  during  1921,  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  conditions  in  Berlin, 
where  many  metal  industries  are  lo- 
cated. I  therefore  secured  wages  sta- 
tistics from  222  different  cities  with  a 
total  population  of  over  twenty  millions 
and  arrived  at  an  average  wage.  Instead 
of  a  four  times  increase  in  wages,  the 
average  increase  during  1921  was  less 
than  sixty  per  cent.  During  that  year 
the  wholesale  price  index  increased 
from  1,400  to  3,600  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing from  800  to  1,650.  Retail  prices 
have  also  advanced  rapidly  during  the 
present  year,  so  that  labor  is  much 
worse  off  now  than  a  year  ago. 

A  stabilization  of  the  mark  would  put 
an  end  to  this,  as  wages  would  tend  to 
approximate  the  pre-war  standar*^!  of  liv- 
ing. To  prevent  this,  the  industrial  and 
financial  interests  are  determined  to 
continue  the  existing  period  of  inflation, 
which  affords  them  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage in  foreign  markets. 

The  situation  reacts  in  another  way 
on  American  business.  Low  wages  and 
salaries  prevent  the  consumption  of 
necessities.  A  shirt  at  400  marks  is  a 
luxury  to  an  office  employee  whose  sal- 
ary is  only  four  or  five  thousand  marks 
a  month,  and  he  must  have  a  pretty 
good  job  if  he  earns  that  much,  He 
would   have  to   appropriate   n^j^'rly  a 
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week's  income  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
This  means  a  decreased  demand  for  cot- 
ton, hides,  and  other  commodities.  It 
limits  the  importation  of  food  products 
to  an  indispensable  minimum.  Copper 
products  are  unattainable  for  the  aver- 
age man,  and  such  electrical  devices  as 
may  be  found  in  any  American  house- 
hold are  only  within  the  means  of  the 
very  rich  in  Germany. 

To  add  to  the  advantage  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Government  the  railways 
are  run  at  a  great  loss.  Railways,  post, 
and  telegraph  had  a  joint  deficit  of  over 
9,000,000,000  marks,  nearly  7,000,000,000 
marks  charged  to  the  railways.  The 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  necessitated  a  seventy 
per  cent  advance  in  rates  early  in  the 
current  year.  The  result  was  a  marked 
decline  in  passenger  earnings,  showing 
that  the  charge  was  more  than  traffic 
would  bear.  However,  overhead  costs 
continue  to  increase  and  a  large  deficit 
is  imminent  in  1922. 

An  adequate  basis  of  taxation  would 
remedy  all  this  and  might  even  be  used 
for  deflation.  The  enforced  loan  of 
1,000,000,000  gold  marks  to  be  used  for 
meeting  reparations  payments  is  the 
only  remedy  proposed.  The  largest  item 
in  the  1922  budget  is  71,000.000,000 
marks  from  stock  transfer  and  other 
corporation  fees  and  taxes,  32,000,000,000 
marks  customs  and  stamp  taxes,  10,000,- 
000,000  marks  coal  taxes  (excise), 
3,500,000,000  marks  tobacco  taxes,  and 
1,000,000,000  marks  each  from  taxes  on 
beer  and  sugar  consumption.  There  is 
an  optimistic  estimate  of  2,500,000,000 
marks'  profit  from  the  railway  adminis- 
tration, which  can  scarcely  be  realized 
and  3,000,000,000  marks  on  post-war 
profits,  which  is  likewise  more  liable  to 
be  a  delusion  than  a  realization  because 
the  law  contains  many  evasive  jokers. 
The  separate  states  must  also  derive 
their  revenues  from  these  sources.  Their 
incomes  are  prorated  to  them  by  tlie 
federal  Government. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  problematical  profits  tax, 
all  the  revenues  described  above  are 
levied  upon  consumption  and  traffic. 
Property,  as  such,  goes  scot  free,  and 
property  values  alone  reflect  the  conse- 
quences of  inflation.  This  is  true  of  per- 
sonal property  as  well  as  real  estate. 
Stocks  advanced  during  1921  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  increased  price  of 
the  dollar.  The  gold  value  of  such 
wealth  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
fall  of  the  mark. 

Capital  actively  engaged  in  business 
suffers  from  impaired  efficiency  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
It  is  become  more  and  more  difldcult  to 
finance  a  business  as  the  mark  declines. 
A  competitive  business  enterprise  must 
take  orders  at  the  market  price,  but 
when  the  goods  are  delivered  and  have 
to  be  replenished  the  radical  increase  in 
prices  call  for  a  much  larger  investment 
in  marks  than  had  been  needed  a  few 
months  before  to  pay  for  the  same 


amount  of  material.  There  is  a  large 
machine  plant  near  Dantsic  that  enjoyed 
a  big  automobile  and  truck  business  be- 
fore and  during  the  war.  There  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  their  output  in  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  succession  states 
which  are  within  easy  hauling  distance. 
Nevertheless  the  automobile  department 
had  to  be  shut  down  for  lack  of  capital. 
The  proprietor  told  me  that  he  could  use 
sixty  or  one  hundred  million  paper 
marks  to  finance  this  business,  but, 
although  his  credit  is  AAl  and  the  busi- 
ness would  almost  come  of  itself,  he 
cannot  raise  the  money. 

A  shoe  manufacturer  in  Middle  Ger- 
many has  "increased"  his  capita!  from 
150,000  pre-war  marks  (gold)  to  2,000,- 
000  paper  marks.  Naturally,  he  is 
harder  up  now  than  before  the  war.  A 
one-story  shed  with  wooden  walls  and 
tar-paper  roof  built  last  year  cost  him 
more  than  his  four-story  brick-and-con- 
crete  fire-proof  factory.  To  such  enter- 
prises the  tax  on  capital  stock  and  con- 
sumption is  an  intolerable  burden.  An 
outright  property  tax  would  wipe  out 
some  of  their  book  profits  on  apprecia- 
tion of  buildings  and  personal  property, 
but  it  would  benefit  them  in  the  long 
run  by  wiping  out  the  Government 
deficit,  stabilizing  the  mark,  and  conse- 
quently increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  masses.  However,  they  persist  in 
ignoring  these  palpable  facts  and  lend 
their  support  to  the  votaries  of  evasion 
and  haggling. 

The  Army  of  Occupation  is  another 
hindrance  to  the  economic  sanitation  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  luxury  that  neither 
France  nor  Germany  can  afford.  Its 
purpose  might  be  better  accomplished  by 
an  accord  between  France,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  similar  to  the  Little 
Entente  and  threatening  Germany  with 
immediate  invasion  in  case  there  was 
even  the  appearance  of  a  recrudescence 
of  militarism.  In  fact,  such  a  threat 
might  be  more  effective  than  the  actual 
occupation  of  tha  Rhineland.  The 
Junkers  are  mostly  east  of  the  Elbe, 
and,  whereas  they  view  the  occupation 
of  the  industrial  western  provinces  with 
equanimity,  the  possibility  of  a  Polish 
invasion  and  the  quartering  of  the  de- 
spised Pole  on  their  baronial  estates 
would  serve  to  curb  any  reactionary 
moves. 

GIJRMANY  r.\N  P.\Y 

GicRM.\NY  needs  a  breathing  spell  and 
the  opportunity  for  her  statesmen  to 
restore  economic  order  by  rational  means 
and  unhampered  by  Junkers,  Stinneses, 
or  Rathenaus.  She  may  not  have  vigor 
enough  to  obtain  this  freedom  for  her- 
self. The  Allies  may  have  to  thrust  It 
on  her  as  a  condition  for  meeting  rep- 
arations obligations.  The  future  alone 
can  tell  which  course  may  be  the  right 
one.  Two  facts  are  now  well  estab- 
lished: Germany  is  able  to  pay  repara- 
tions in  kind  without  injury  to  herself 
or  others,  and  she  can  do  so  promptly 
whenever  special  interests  are  rendered 
powerless  for  further  evasion  of  her  just 
obligations, 


ALABAMA  GOES  FISHING 


THEPE  is  probably  more  running 
water  in  Alabama,  potential  ang- 
ling water,  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Certainly  there  are 
more  navigable  rivers  and  more  miles  of 
navigable  river  water  than  in  any  other 
State — that  much  can  be  learned  from 
Government  surveys.  All  of  these  rivers 
have  creeks,  brooks,  and  other  .tribu- 
taries which  once  were  full  of  fish. 

Vandalism,  growing  more  and  more 
destructive  as  more  eflBcient  agencies  of 
destruction  came  to  hand,  wrought 
havoc  with  the  fishing,  especially  in  the 
north-central  portion  of  the  State,  the 
mineral  region,  until  only  a  few  of  the 
larger  streams  had  anything  left  at  all 
to  tempt  a  fisherman. 

Fish  traps,  seining,  dynamiting,  the 
use  of  "lime  jugs"  and  calcium  carbide 
— all  of  these  have  been  used  by  un- 
sportsmanlike people.  Did  a  coal  or  ore 
miner  or  limestone  quarrier  desire  "a 
mess  of  fish"?  He  dealt  with  d>-namite 
in  his  occupation  of  shooting  out  coal 
and  iron  ore  or  limestone  for  the  fur- 
naces and  kilns.  He  put  a  few  sticks 
in  his  pocket,  hied  himself  to  the  near- 
est water  and  exploded  the  stuff  In  the 
deep  pools.  Dead  fish,  killed  by  the 
concussion,  would  rise  to  the  surface. 
He  took  what  he  wanted  and  did  not 
bother  about  the  rest.  The  explosion 
killed  everything  in  its  vicinity,  big  and 
little.  The  water  thereabout  was  made 
barren. 

If  a  countryman  did  not  have  a  seine 
— and  nearly  every  neighborhood  had 
one — he  would  take  a  two-gallon  jug,  fill 
it  almost  full  of  lime,  hammer  a  wooden 
or  corn-cob  stopper  in  and  wire  it  down 
tight,  leaving  a  groove  so  water  could 
enter  the  jug.  Stones  attached  would 
sink  it,  and  then  it  was  let  down  easily 
in  the  water  so  as  not  to  scare  the  fish 
away  by  a  splash.  The  water,  entering 
the  jug  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
lime,  generated  a  tremendous  heat,  and 
directly  there  would  be  an  explosion. 
The  water  would  boil  and  seethe  and  a 
milky  area  from  the  lime  spread  out. 
What  the  explosion  did  not  kill  by  con- 
cussion the  lime  in  the  water  quickly 
made  sick  and  inert.  Ye  gentle  yokel 
filled  a  croker-sack  with  such  fish  as  he 
could  salvage,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
water  covered  with  small  dead  ones,  and 
perhaps  many  large  ones  he  could  not 
reach.  The  lime-water  went  on  down- 
stream to  make  other  fish  ill  and  kill 
myriads  of  the  small  fry  which  could 
not  recuperate  from  the  poison. 

When  acetylene  gas  came  into  more 
general  use,  some  destructive  genius 
tried  using  carbide  in  a  soda-pop  bottle 
instead  of  lime  in  a  jug;  it  was  quite  as 
destructive,  and  is  a  favorite  method  of 
some  town  vandals  even  now.  It  is  all 
just  another  variation  of  Charles  Lamb's 
old  child's  story  about  the  Chinese  youth 
who  burned  down  a  house  every  time  he 
wanted  some  roast  pig! 


It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  any  one 
that  the  streams  were  being  made  bar- 
ren; that  the  small  fry  were  being  ex- 
terminated along  with  the  large  fish.  It 
was  a  case  of  "after  me,  the  deluge." 
The  trapper,  seiner,  dynamiter,  lime- 
jugger  and  carbide  user  cared  nothing 
about  saving  a  supply  of  young  fish  for 
replenishment.  It  was  the  same  reck- 
less spirit  of  waste  and  destruction 
which  has  characterized  all  America — 
with  mere  variations  as  to  region. 

Then  some  twelve  years  ago  John  H. 
Wallace,  Jr.,  a  young  lawyer  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature. He  prepared  a  code  of  conserva- 
tion laws  and  provided  for  the  oflSce  of 
"Fish  and  Game  Commissioner."  When 
the  next  election  came  on,  nobody 
seemed  inclined  to  run  for  office,  so  he 
made  the  race  and  was  elected.  It  was 
a  huge  joke  in  the  State  then.  John 
Wallace  stood  a  lot  of  chaffing;  they 
called  him  the  "buzzard  protector,"  the 
"catfish  captain,"  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  A  magnetic  personality,  an  ora- 
tor of  no  mean  ability,  Wallace  stumped 
the  State,  preaching  his  doctrine  of  con- 
servation and  explaining  the  code  of 
laws  he  had  passed. 

He  had  no  opponent  for  the  office,  but 
there  was  some  opposition  and  grum- 
bling. Farmers  wagged  their  heads  and 
swore  they'd  "be  teetotally  derned  if 
anybody  could  keep  them  from  shootin' 
a  mess  of  fish  outen  their  own  cricks,  or 
seinin'  'em  when  they  got  good  an' 
ready,  or  shootin'  a  patteridge  anywhur, 
anytime,  they  felt  like  it,  b'gosh!"  Wal- 
lace was  elected,  and  procured  some  fur- 
ther amendments  and  amplification  of 


the  conservation  laws.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  going  about  over  the  State, 
lecturing,  visiting  schools,  and  inculcat- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  his  doctrine. 
He  instituted  "Bird  Day"  in  Alabama, 
and  issued  a  handsome  volume  of  con- 
servation data,  illustrated  with  colored 
plates  of  some  Alabama  birds.  "Bird 
Day"  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
is  a  fixture,  and  each  year  there  comes 
another  volume  from  the  Department  of 
Conservation. 

Wallace's  term  expired,  and  he  ran 
again.  This  time  he  procured  the  en- 
actment of  a  hunting  license,  and  had 
ex-offlcio  game  wardens  appointed  in 
conjunction  with  other  county  duties. 
The  hunting  license  had  rough  sledding 
in  the  Legislature,  but  Wallace  put  it 
over  and  it  stuck,  and  a  few  scattering 
arrests  and  convictions  for  violation  of 
the  game  laws  began  to  inculcate  some 
respect  for  them.  Still,  there  was  the 
dead-weight  of  inertia  on  the  part  of 
sportsmen  and  the  public  generally. 
Where  there  was  one  conviction  there 
were  hundreds  of  offenses  never  pun- 
ished. 

Once  more  Wallace  ran,  defeating  an 
opponent  this  time,  for  the  office  was 
now  designated  as  "Conservation  Com- 
missioner," and  it  was  one  of  consider- 
able dignity  and  prestige  in  general  esti- 
mation. Wallace  further  perfected  the 
game  code,  shortened  the  season  for 
shooting  of  game  birds,  and  was  making 
real  headway,  when  he  died  in  1921.  An 
able  and  active  conservationist  stepped 
into  the  place,  but  John  Wallace  was  the 
father  of  conservation  in  Alabama. 

What    Commissioner    Wallace  com- 
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DINING  HALL,  COMMISSARY  STORE,  AND  KEEPER'S  HOUSE  AT  CAMP  OLIVER  ON 
OPENING  DAY  BEFORE  THE  FINISHING  TOUCHES  WERE  ADDED 

The  dormitory  (not  shown)  is  twice  as  long  as  the  dining  liall,  and  tlie  private  cottages  are  in  the 
rear  and  baclf  of  the  reader.    Lake  Banl<head  is  down  the  slope  to  the  left,  past  the  keeper's  house 


plained  of  chiefly  was  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  sportsmen  and  those 
who  should  be  directly  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  denizens  of  field  and 
stream  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
State.  His  story  was  admitted  to  be 
true  and  what  he  said  valuable,  but  it 
was  much  like  the  weather,  which  Mark 
Twain  once  said  everybody  complained 
of  yet  nobody  did  anything  about. 

On  a  perfect  day  in  early  March,  1921, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Birmingham 
"News,"  who  had  lately  come  to  the 
State,  took  a  day  oft  and  hied  himself  to 
Shade's  Creek,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  in  the  State,  running  through 
Shade's  Valley,  about  six  miles  from 
Birmingham.  If  there  is  any  water  in 
this  whole  country  that  ought  to  be 
teeming  with  fish,  that  stream  is  it. 
This  newspaper  man  is  a  good  fisher- 
man, and  he  fished  that  stream  closely 
for  about  seven  miles,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  An  old  colored  man  came  up 
a  path  along  the  bank  and  stopped  to 
observe  the  hopeful  Izaak  Waltonian. 

"Havin'  any  luck,  boss?"  he  inquired, 
in  friendly  interest. 

"Not  a  bite  or  a  strike  all  day." 

"Huh!  I  reckin  not;  ain't  nothin'  in 
dis  yer  creek!" 

"Ought  to  be;  it's  the  prettiest  water 
I  have  ever  seen." 

"Dat's  de  trufe — and  hit  used  ter  have. 
I  been  livin'  round  heah  fifty  yeahs,  an' 
hit  used  ter  be  plumb  chock  full  of  fine 
fish." 

"What's  the  matter  now?" 

"Dese  yere  devilish  miners  down  at 
Oxmoor,  an'  dem  folks  in  dat  town,  an' 
dese  yer  po'  white  trash  livin'  round- 
about. Dey  have  been  dynamitin'  it 
from  een  to  de  yuther.  What  dey  ain't 
killed  wid  'splosives  dey  has  seined  out, 
twell  now  dey  has  even  quit  dynamitin' 
it,  for  hit's  a  plumb  waste  of  time.  Dere 
ain't  nothin'  here  to  kill — not  even  mud 
turkles." 

He  went  on  his  way,  which  happened 


to  be  the  way  back  of  the  newspaper 
man,  who  wound  up  his  line  and  walked 
along,  learning  more  about  the  vandal- 
ism and  methods  of  destruction.  March 
9,  1921,  the  Birmingham  "News"  con- 
tained a  straight-from-the-shoulder  edi- 
torial urging  the  need  for  the  many  real 
sportsmen  of  Birmingham  to  get  to- 
gether and  put  a  stop  to  such  conditions, 
within  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  at 
least. 

Two  men  responded  by  calling  on  the 
editor.  Major  Lucien  Brown  and  J.  H. 
McCollister.  It  was  decided  to  make  a 
start.  On  the  same  typewriter  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  the  editorial  typed  off 
three  sheets  containing  a  call  for  organi- 
zation. The  three  men  signed,  and  the 
three  copies  were  placed  in  sporting- 
goods  stores,  to  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  sportsmen.  Several  other  edi- 
torials followed  at  intervals. 

Clerks  in  the  stores  were  very  indif- 
ferent. They  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  show  the  copies  of  the  call  to 
customers  who  might  be  interested. 
Then  Major  Brown  and  McCollister  "got 
their  dander  up"  and  personally  carried 
the  lists  to  sportsmen  they  knew.  About 
two  hundred  signed,  and  on  June  5  the 
announcement  was  made  in  the  "News" 
that  the  meeting  for  organization  would 
be  June  6,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Court 
House.  Conservation  Commissioner  Wal- 
lace had  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
present  and  make  a  talk.  About  three 
hundred  sportsmen  were  present,  and 
the  club  was  launched  with  W.  G.  Oliver, 
a  wealthy  business  man  and  popular 
sportsman,  as  president.  A  constitution 
and  by-laws  which  Commissioner  Wal- 
lace had  brought  were  adopted.  The 
organization  was  named  the  "Jefferson 
Fishermen's  Association,"  in  honor  of 
Joe  Jefferson,  the  veteran  actor,  one 
of  the  most  devoted  fishermen  this 
country  has  ever  known.  The  charter 
members  numbered  about  two  hundred. 
At  the  meeting  two  weeks  later  fifty 


came  in,  and  the  enthusiasm  began  to 
spread. 

A  "reward  of  $100  was  offered  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction,  or  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction,  of 
any  dynamiter  or  user  of  explosives;  a 
less  amount  for  seiners.  Placards  offer- 
ing the  reward  and  stating  the  laws  of 
Alabama  about  such  vandalism  were 
printed  on  heavy  pasteboard  and  mem- 
bers tacked  them  up  all  along  the  county 
roads  and  fishing  routes.  The  dues  of 
the  club  were  fixed  at  $2  per  year.  Each 
member  had  to  be  of  good  standing,  had 
to  subscribe  to  "The  Sportsman's  Creed" 
and  promise  to  obey  the  laws  and  try  to 
induce  others  to.  These  were  the  only 
formalities.    Memberships  rolled  in. 

The  meetings  grew  larger  and  were 
the  most  amazingly  democratic  affairs. 
Bricklayers,  professors,  doctors,  iron* 
molders,  carpenters,  lawyers,  preachers, 
laborers,  bankers,  and  business  men  all 
met  upon  the  utmost  equality  and  fra- 
ternity. All  were  sportsmen,  fishermen, 
and  disciples  of  conservation  in  earnest 
about  doing  something  constructive. 
That  was  enough— what  else  a  man  was 
or  was  not  didn't  matter  in  the  least. 
The  idea  soaked  in  that  real  conserva- 
tion was  the  result  of  education,  and  the 
members  went  after  more  members  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  zealots,  to  convert 
them  and  get  them  to  work. 

Inquiries  from  over  the  State  began  to 
come  in  as  to  qualifications  for  member- 
ship. As  Birmingham  is  situated  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  outsiders  Imagined  the 
club  was  designed  purely  as  a  local 
affair,  and  numerous  hunters  said  that 
they  would  join  but  they  did  not  par- 
ticularly care  about  fishing.  The  name 
was  then  changed  to  "The  Alabama 
Fishermen  and  Hunters'  Association." 
A  more  comprehensive  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  organiza- 
tion legally  incorporated. 

The  amazing  growth  continued,  and 
there  soon  became  manifest  a  disDOsl- 
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tion  to  have  a  home,  or  center,  or  head- 
quarters, of  its  own.  President  Oliver 
suggested  going  out  on  Lake  Bankhead, 
and  he  was  empowered  to  select  a  site. 
The  Black  Warrior  River  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Birmingham 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams 
in  the  State.  A  system  of  locks  and 
dams  has  made  it  navigable  and  a  large 
tonnage  is  carried  on  it  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The 
uppermost  lock,  No.  17,  is  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  the  water  backed  up  be- 
hind this  dam  goes  into  many  coves  and 
valleys  and  forms  what  is  known  as 
"Lake  Bankhead."  It  has  a  total  shore- 
line of  about  four  hundred  miles,  is 
vastly  deep  in  places,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fishing  territory.  It  is  too  wide 
and  deep  for  seining,  and  even  dyna- 
miters or  other  vandals  have  not  been 
able  appreciably  to  diminish  the  fish 
there. 

The  Association  bought  seventy-two 
acres  of  land  on  its  borders,  a  beautiful 
site  in  every  way.  Bonds  of  the  Associa- 
tion (6  per  cent  thirty-year  first-mort- 
gage securities)  were  authorized  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000,  and  the  first  ?10,000 
was  used  in  paying  for  land  and  erect- 
ing the  most  necessary  buildings  and 
improvements.  A  dormitory  where  one 
hundred  members  can  sleep  has  been 
erected,  and  several  box  tents  for  the 
use  of  families;  a  mess  hall  where  one 
hundred  at  a  time  can  dine;  a  fine 
kitchen  and  pantry  built,  as  well  as  a 
store  building  and  the  keeper's  lodge. 
The  tract  was  surveyed  with  the  contour 
of  the  land,  and  those  members  desiring 
to  erect  cottages  were  awarded  lots  on 
nominal  lease  for  thirty  years,  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  to  be  approved  by  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  the  surround- 
ings. A  central  site  has  been  left  for 
the  main  club-house  or  assembly  hall, 
which  will  be  a  rustic  structure,  mainly 
wide  porches  and  large  lounging-rooms 
with  stone  chimneys  and  great  wide  fire- 
places. It  will  give  a  wonderful  view 
from  its  knoll.  The  balance  of  the  bond 
issue  will  be  used  in  constructing  this 
building.  Some  fifty  pretty  cottages  and 
carnps  have  already  been  constructed  on 
the  tract  by  private  individuals,  with 
others  in  prospect. 

The  government  of  Camp  Oliver,  as 
the  place  has  been  named,  after  the  en- 
thusiastic president  of  the  Association, 
is  vested  in  the  Governing  Board,  made 
up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Buildings, 
Grounds,  Sanitation,  House,  Restaurant, 
Boats,  Safety,  Rules,  Press,  Water  and 
Light,  and  House  Committees,  with  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  ex  officio  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  Governing  Board. 

Members  may  go  to  the  camp  and 
spend  a  week  at  a  time,  being  provided 
with  a  cot  and  shower-baths  and  all 
other  conveniences  except  food,  without 
any  cost  whatever.  If  the  member  de- 
sires to  cook  his  own  food,  the  "com- 
munity kitchen"  has  been  provided — a 


raised  dirt  platform  within  a  retaining 
wall  of  rock  with  little  grated  open-air 
brick  fireplaces.  If  he  desires  to  buy 
food  from  the  restaurant,  it  is  obligated 
to  furnish  a  wholesome,  well-cooked 
meal  at  50  cents. 

There  are  no  paid  officers  save  the 
secretary,  and  he  receives  a  nominal 
sum.  There  is  absolutely  no  "overhead" 
for  maintenance  of  Camp  Oliver,  for  the 
boat  renting,  restaurant,  store,  and  gaso- 
line privileges  have  been  leased  for  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  the  lessee  is  obligated  to  act 
as  keeper  and  superintendent  of  the 
camp. 

July  1,  1922,  the  actual  paid  member- 
ship of  the  Association  was  2,079,  with 
new  members  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
several  every  day.  Branches  are  in 
progress  of  formation  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  dues  of  these  branches 
will  be  $2  a  year,  of  which  $1  will  be 
remitted  to  the  parent  club  to  be  used 
in  restocking  waters  and  in  carrying  on 
the  propaganda  of  conservation. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
is  co-operating,  and  agents  have  been  in 
conference  with  the  Association.  These 
agents  express  the  belief  that  in  some  of 
the  cold,  clear  hill-country  streams  of 
north  Alabama  the  famous  rainbow 
trout  will  thrive.  The  Association  is 
now  conducting  temperature  records  in 
some  of  these  streams  to  determine  this. 
Much  work  was  done  this  last  spring 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  rep- 
resentatives in  removing  small  fry  of 
bass  and  other  game  fish  from  congested 
private  ponds  and  distributing  them  in 
barren  public  waters.  Every  stream  in 
Jefferson  County  has  been  restocked  and 
50,000  fingerling  bass  liberated  in  Lake 
Bankhead  at  Camp  Oliver. 

A  convention  of  sportsmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  will  be  held  at  Mont- 
gomery in  September,  at  which  time  a 
programme  for  shortening  the  open 
game  season,  the  imposition  of  a  bag 
limit  for  fish,  prohibiting  fishing  in  the 
spawning  season,  providing  for  a  fishing 
license  and  for  permanently  employed 
fish  and  game  wardens  will  be  worked 
out,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
January  for  adoption,  with  the  moral 
and  political  force  of  the  sportsmen  of 
the  State  behind  it.  Several  smaller 
sportsmen's  clubs  are  expected  to  affili- 
ate with  the  Alabama  Association  at 
that  time.  Another  plan  is  to  have  the 
State  employ  the  $120,000  accumulated 
in  the  State  treasury  from  hunters' 
licenses  and  fines  used  in  establishing  a 
fish  hatchery  for  the  State  to  accelerate 
the  replenishing  of  waters  and  keep  up 
the  supply.  Preventing  pollution  of 
streams  by  mine  water  or  refuse  from 
manufactories  is  another  object. 

The  winter  programme  of  the  Associa- 
tion embraces  lectures  and  talks  to  the 
children  of  all  the  schools  on  conserva- 
tion, true  sportsmanship,  and  interest- 
ing hunting  and  fishing  yarns;  close 
co-operation  and  encouragement  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts;  and 


carrying  on  the  propaganda  of  conserva- 
tion in  all  ways  possible,  together  with 
the  organization  of  branches  at  other 
points  in  the  State. 

There  are  sixty  women  who  are  en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  Association, 
and  more  women  are  going  to  be  sought 
as  members  and  interested  in  outdoor 
life.  The  families  of  members  are  plan- 
ning to  make  use  of  Camp  Oliver  this 
summer,  and  sixty-five  lots  have  been 
assigned  to  members  who  have  to  build 
within  thirty  days  or  forfeit.  A  number 
of  artistic  cottages  are  now  under  way 
on  the  grounds. 

Since  the  organization  and  offering 
the  reward  and  the  first  convictions,  if 
there  has  been  a  case  of  dynamiting  in 
Jefferson  County  the  Association  has  not 
been  able  to  hear  of  it,  and  every  mem- 
ber constitutes  himself  a  committee  of 
one  to  report  all  depredations  and  viola- 
tions of  the  law  he  hears  of.  Seining 
has  practically  ceased,  and  the  tendency 
now  is  to  build,  to  restore,  to  make  beau- 
tiful. 

The  grounds  at  Camp  Oliver  are  being 
planted  with  wild  honeysuckle,  or  azalea, 
rhododendron,  mountain  laurel,  holly, 
wild  crab-apple,  dogwood,  and  judas-tree. 
The  cottage  owners  are  going  to  em- 
bower their  cottages  in  wild  woodbine 
and  Virginia  creeper,  and  bring  such 
ferns  and  wild  flowers  as  the  woods  are 
full  of.  The  club  colors,  russet  and 
moss  green,  are  carried  out  in  the  stain- 
ing of  the  buildings  and  roofs. 

Over  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State  the  Coosa  River,  famous  as  a  fish- 
ing ground,  has  been  dammed  at  one 
place  by  the  Alabama  Power  Company, 
making  a  great  inland  lake  which  is 
famous  already  as  a  fishing  ground.  It 
has  offered  free  to  the  Alabama  Fisher- 
men and  Hunters'  Association  sufficient 
land  and  buildings,  left  from  the  con- 
struction camps,  for  another  camp  simi- 
lar to  Camp  Oliver,  and  the  offer  will 
probably  be  accepted  and  provide  a 
rendezvous  for  the  sportsmen  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
same  company  is  now  constructing  an- 
other dam  toward  the  south-central  part 
of  the  State  on  the  same  stream,  and 
makes  a  similar  offer  as  to  that  location, 
affording  a  camp  for  the  sportsmen  of 
that  region.  The  Association  is  thus 
armed  with  the  attractive  proposition  of 
three  model  fishing  and  hunting  camps 
with  which  to  approach  the  lukewarm 
sportsmen  of  the  rest  of  the  State  who 
have  not  yet  come  into  the  organization 
to  add  their  individual  force  to  the 
weight  of  those  who  are  aggressively 
fighting  for  real  conservation  and  con- 
structive and  upbuilding  effort.  Or- 
ganizers will  take  the  field  in  September 
and  endeavor  to  gather  into  the  Associa- 
tion ten  thousand  sportsmen  before  the 
year  is  out. 

And  all  of  this  because  a  newspaper 
man  went  fishing  and  didn't  get  a -bite, 
and  then  voiced  his  indignation  at 
vandalism  which  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course! 
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TO  many  readers  not  especially  in- 
terested in  the  art  vagaries  of  the 
post-impressionists  the  name  of 
Gauguin  is  best  known  because  he  was 
the  fiction  model,  so  to  speak,  of  W.  S. 
Maugham's  novel  "The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence." a  powerful,  repellent  story. 
Naturally,  the  novel  might  be  supposed 
to  exaggerate — but  not  at  all;  Gauguin 
was  stranger  than  Maugham's  character. 
An  Outlook  reviewer  wrote  of  the  latter: 
"A  man  who  might  have  had  love, 
friendship,  decent  living,  but  who  re- 
nounces all  to  follow  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  paint.  Until  middle  age  he  is  a 
commonplace  business  man  with  no  per- 
ceptible leaning  to  art.  Then  he  aban- 
dons wife  and  children  heartlessly  and 
without  provision,  lives  in  filthy  poverty 
in  the  slums  of  Paris,  and  later  in 
Pacific  islands — and  paints,  paints, 
paints!  He  is  brutal,  lustful,  and  de- 
testable." 

Now  comes  a  volume  of  Gauguin's  let- 
ters '  to  his  only  friend,  de  Monfried, 
and  his  own  words  show  that  his  life 
and  his  acts  are  exactly  described  above. 
Frederick  O'Brien,  who  writes  the  Fore- 
word, says:  "Gauguin's  whole  life  as  a 
painter  was  an  outcry,  almost  a  curse, 
against  materialism,  against  accepted 
success:  against  laws,  morals,  money, 
critics,  and  clerics."  His  personal  mor- 
als were  atrocious;  he  heartlessly  de- 
serted wife  and  children  and  later  one 
woman  after  another;  in  his  wretched, 
dying  days  in  the  South  Seas  the  only 
one  who  cared  for  him  was  one  of  these 
discarded  mistresses.  And  when,  near 
the  end,  he  at  last  became  homesick  for 
civilization,  de  Monfried  wrote  him: 
"You  must  not  return.  Now  you  are  the 
great  dead.  You  have  passed  into  the 
history  of  art."  In  other  words,  Gau- 
guin's fame  as  a  genius  rested  on  his 
repudiation  of  all  that  is  civilized  and 
decent,  so  he  must  not  spoil  the  pose! 
Nowadays  his  pictures  sell  at  high 
prices,  but  in  these  letters  we  find  him 
offering  to  sign  an  agreement  to  send  a 
dealer  fifteen  canvases  each  year  for  five 
years  for  the  sum  total  of  $480  a  year! 
He  made  it  his  goal  to  be  a  savage 
(O'Brien  uses  those  words),  and  apart 
from  posthumous  fame  he  reaped  that 
reward. 

Whether  Gauguin  was  a  great  painter 
or  a  freak  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  With 
Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh  (who  died  an 
insane  suicide)  he  is  hailed  as  a  leader 
In  a  new  art.  This  book  does  not  con- 
vince one  of  his  genius.  It  does  furnish 
a  tragic  picture  of  the  profound  moral 
abyss  into  which  a  man  may  fall  who 
sacrifices  to  one  passionate  desire  all 
bonds  of  friendship,  family  affection, 
and  decent  conduct. 

Why,  then,  discuss  Gauguin?  It  may 
be  confessed  that  one  reason  is  that  he 
rnay  be  contrasted  with  the  author  of 

» The  Lettera  of  Paul  Gauguin  to  Georges 
Daniel  de  Monfried.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  $3 


"Pages  from  the  Past."  =  John  Ays- 
cough  is  the  name  on  the  title-page,  and 
it  may  be  remembered  as  that  of  a 
writer  of  a  few  moderately  successful 
novels.  The  author  is  really  a  Catholic 
ecclesiastic,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Count  Bickerstaffe  Drew.  He  is 
a  delightful  raconteur,  a  man  who  has 
enjoyed  life  immensely,  who  believes 
that  the  world  has  progressed  and  is 
progressing,  who  has  warm  sympathies 
and  keen  wit — the  very  antipodes  of  the 
self-immolated  martyr  to  art  ideals 
above  described.  He  knew  every  one 
worth  knowing  a  generation  ago,  has 
anecdotes  or  bits  of  criticism  about 
Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and 
scores  of  people  in  literary,  political,  and 
social  circles.  His  tone  is  friendly  and 
urbane,  but  has  the  spice  of  apt  retort 
and  repartee. 

Dr.  Drew  perhaps  saw  Cardinal  Man- 
ning at  closer  range  than  any  one  else. 
His  reports  of  the  Cardinal's  somewhat 
caustic  wit  and  contrasting  serene  faith 
are  good  reading.    Here  is  one  about  the 
snubbing  of  an  ostentatious  prelate: 
Once  he  brought  a  very  magnificent 
bishop,  who  by  no  means  despised 
ornament,  to  see  St.  Thomas's  Semi- 
nary. 

"It  is  very  plain,"  remarked  his 
Lordship,  scanning  the  rather  austere 
fagade. 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  the  Car- 
dinal most  sweetly.  "Quite.  There  is 
nothing  vulgar  about  it." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  prel- 
ate was  a  fellow-guest,  with  the  Car- 
dinal, of  royalty.  The  Bishop  came  in 
purple;  the  Cardinal  presently  arrived 
in  his  ordinary  black  coat,  breeches, 
gaiters,  and  apron;  to  whom  the 
Bishop  rushed  up,  much  pertui'bed  at 
thus  eclipsing  in  splendor  a  Prince  of 
the  Church. 

"Never  mind,  my  dear  Lord,"  said 
the  Cardinal.  "It  does  not  matter.  I 
dare  say  no  one  will  notice  you." 

And  here  is  a  story  of  Manning's 
friend  Dr.  Rawes: 

Concerning  him,  one  who  had  been 

-  Pages  from  the  Past.  By  John  Ayscough. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50. 


BIOGRAPHY 
DAYS    THAT    ARE    NO    MORE    (THE).  By 

Princess  Pauline  Metternich.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $.5. 

Princess  Pauline  was  a  brilliant  and 
erratic  personage  at  the  Court  of  Napo- 
leon the  Little.  Presumably  this  is  a 
translation,  but  nothing  is  told  us  as  to 
when  and  where  the  original  appeared 
except  that  in  a  prefatory  chapter  by 
Edward  Legge — a  sort  of  chronique 
scanddleuse  of  Paris  and  Vienna  Court 
life — he  remarks  that  he  read  in  1920 
in  "Le  Temps"  that  the  Princess  was 
going  to  publish  her  recollections.  She 
was  both  the  granddaughter  and  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Prince  Clemens  Met- 


pupil  told  me  thi3  .story.  Thp 
;or  was  his  confessor,  and  he  had 
been  u.sed  to  mako  his  preparation 
for  confes.sion  out  of  his  own  head. 
But  on  one  occasion,  finding  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  seat  in  chapel,  while  wait- 
ing his  turn  to  make  his  confession, 
he  examined  himself  out  of  the  for- 
mula he  found  there,  and  determined 
to  make  present  use  of  it. 

When  he  went  into  the  box,  at  first, 
while  the  youthful  penitent  followed 
his  usual  simple  method,  he  was 
heard  with  the  usual  patient  toler- 
ance. But  when,  mindful  of  the  book, 
he  added: 

"Since  my  last  confession  I  have 
not  always  been  duly  submissive  to 
my  superiors,"  there  came  from  be- 
yond the  grille  an  irrepressible  move- 
ment of  impatience. 

"Nor,"  the  boy  went  on,  "have  I 
been  invariably  affable  to  my  equal.s." 
"Ugh !  "  from  the  confessor. 
"Nor,"  added  the  penitent,  complet- 
ing his  formula,  "have  I  been  conde- 
scending to  my  inferiors." 
"You  haven't  got  any  I  " 

Evidently,  judging  from  this  delightful 
book,  the  life  religious,  sacerdotal,  and 
celibate  does  not  prevent  a  man  being 
humorous,  observing,  and  astute.  Thus 
Manning  observed  of  Disraeli: 

Dizzy  was  a  Jew  with  a  fund  of 
Anglican  predilections.  He  could  not 
abide  Nonconformity.  (Nonconform- 
ists are  traditionally  Liberals.)  He 
liked  the  Church  of  England  because 
it  is  established  and  therefore  ornate. 
He  had  also  strings  of  affection  for 
the  Catholic  Church  because  it  is  "the 
old  Religion."  He  said  to  me  one  day, 
with  high  glee,  in  reference  to  a  bill 
he  was  introducing,  "It  won't  touch 
us,  nor  you;  but  it  will  dish  the  Dis- 
senters." 

And  John  Ayscough  adds,  as  to 
Disraeli's  novels:  "They  are  too  spar- 
kling. The  ladies  and  gentlemen  talk 
like  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  a  ventrilo- 
quist holds  on  his  knee." 

Altogether  this  is  a  gracious  and 
cheerful  book  and  one  that  goes  far  to 
take  the  taste  out  of  one's  mouth  left  by 
Gauguin's  morbid  and  self-centered 
groanings.  R.  D.  Townsend. 


ternich,  the  famous  Chancefior,  for  she 
married  her  Uncle  Richard,  son  of  the 
Chancellor. 

The  book  is  not  important  historically 
or  politically,  but  it  has  some  lively  bits 
of  reminiscence  about  Metternich,  Napo- 
leon III,  Eugenie,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Count 
Taaffe,  Home,  the  medium  (Browning's 
"Sludge") ,  and  other  notables  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  and  more. 

UENIN.    By  M.  A.  Landau-AIdanov.    From  the 
French.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  -$3. 

This  book  will  be  interesting,  and  per- 
haps valuable,  to  any  reader  who  is 
already  somewhat  familiar  with  Lenine 
and  the  recent  history  of  Russia.  By 
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others  it  must  be  read  with  caution. 
There  are  several  sects  in  the  Com- 
munist school,  and  no  love  is  lost  be- 
tween them.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  representative  of  a  sect  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  one  to  which  Lenine  belongs. 
The  portrait  is  therefore  that  of  a  hos- 
tile critic.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"The  Personality  of  Lenin."  It  is  not 
flattering.  He  is  not  financially  corrupt. 
He  rendered  valuable  service  to  Ger- 
many, but  was  never  her  paid  agent.  He 
lives  frugally  and  does  not  care  for 
money.  But  he  is  a  fanatic  and  has 
himself  repeated  the  titles  his  comrades 
have  given  him:  "autocrat,  bureaucrat, 
formalist,  centralist,  one-sided,  pig- 
headed, stubborn,  narrow,  suspicious, 
unsociable."  He  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  all  kinds  of  common  criminals, 
especially  thieves.  He  writes  poorly,  is 
not  an  orator,  knows  very  little  outside 
of  political  economy.  But  he  has  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  magnetism;  is  a  good 
hater;  inspires  and  foments  class  hatred. 
"The  strength  which  has  made  him  the 
true  prophet  of  our  plunge  to  the  depths 
of  revolution  lies  in  his  ability  to  appeal 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  human  nature." 
And  his  fanaticism  makes  him  as  un- 
scrupulous in  his  methods  as  was  Robes- 
pierre, with  whom  he  may  be  compared. 

This  may  be  a  true  picture;  we  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  large  measure  of 
truth  in  it.  But  no  one,  not  even  the 
author,  would  claim  for  it  that  it  is  nn- 
prejudiced.  The  author's  anticipation  of 
the  future  is  encouraging  to  believers  in 
the  right  of  personal  property  and  the 
civilization  which  has  been  built  upon 
that  right. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  WILFRID 
LAURIER.  By  Oscar  Douglas  Skelton. 
2  vols.  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
$8. 

No  one  could  have  seen  the  late  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  without  finding  him  a 
singularly  picturesque  man.  He  came 
from  an  old  Canadian-French  family, 
but  emancipated  himself  from  Catholic 
and  Conservative  tutelage,  for  he  was  a 
natural  Liberal.  The  story  of  this 
emancipation  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  present  volumes.  But  they 
are  interesting  throughout.  Not  only 
do  they  describe  an  appealing  and 
dramatic  character,  they  cover  the 
period  of  the  development  of  Canada 
since  its  confederation — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  status  of  a  group  of  small 
provinces  to  the  status  of  a  nation.  In 
this  transformation  Laurier  was  a  great 
guide  for  the  Dominion — perliaps  he 
was  the  most  eminent  statesman  Canada 
has  produced.  Certainly  there  was  no 
more  eloquent  advocate  of  Imperial  rep- 
resentation than  he.  Of  a  man  like  him- 
self as  such  a  representative  he  once 
said:  "I  should  regard  it  as  a  glorious 
day  when  Canada  would  be  represented 
in  the  historic  halls  of  the  Commons  of 
England  by  a  French-Canadian  who 
would  bring  into  these  new  surround- 
ings .  .  .  the  logical  spirit,  the  ardor  of 
feeling,  the  lively  imagination  .  .  .  which 
from  all  time  has  characterized  the 


French  genius."  Yet  with  this  he  was 
equally  insistent  on  Canada's  independ- 
ence. "Canada  is  a  nation,"  he  declared, 
"Canada  is  free.  ...  In  a  few  years  the 
earth  will  be  encircled  by  a  series  of 
independent  nations,  recognizing,  how- 
ever, the  suzerainty  of  England." 

MY  AMERICAN  DIARY.  By  Clare  Sheridan. 
Illu.strate<i.  Boni  &  Llveright,  New  York. 
$3. 

Some  readers  are  prejudiced  against 
books  written  in  diary  form;  they  ex- 
pect to  find  in  them  a  lot  of  dates  and 
inconsequential  entries.  This  book  will 
fairly  disappoint  such  readers;  the  dates 
are  unobtrusive  and  the  entries,  while 
gossipy,  are  sprightly,  entertaining,  and 
often  shrewd  in  their  characterizations. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  travel  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
They  are  certainly  unconventional  and, 
some  readers  will  think,  too  frank — but 
then  the  author  is  an  unconventional 
woman  and  is  accustomed  to  speaking 
her  mind.  Her  book  reflects  her  char- 
acter with  unsparing  fidelity. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
INDUSTRIAL     AND     COMMERCIAL  SOUTH 
AMERICA.    By  Annie  S.  Peck.    E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $.). 

This  is  a  useful  and  valuable  compen- 
dium of  information.  It  has  new  maps 
and  is  otherwise  up  to  date.  The  pub- 
lishers correctly  describe  it  as  a  "mine 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  several 
countries  of  the  southern  continent — 
their  cities  and  ports;  transportation 
systems,  exterior  and  interior;  physical 
characteristics  and  natural  resources; 
products  and  possibilities,  agricultural, 
mineral,  stock-raising,  and  forestry." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  (THE).  By  Will- 
iam Haslam  Mills.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
Y'ork.  $2.50. 

This  story  of  the  hundred  years'  ser- 
vice of  the  Manchester  "Guardian"  to 
its  own  town,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  world  is  told  here  succinctly  and 
interestingly.  American  journalists  may 
learn  from  it  the  inspiring  lesson  that, 
in  the  case  at  least  of  the  high-minded 
Englishmen  who  founded  and  have  con- 
ducted the  "Guardian,"  exalted  ideals 
and  consistent  devotion  to  them  have 
resulted  in  a  steadily  widening  success 
for  their  newspaper. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
HOUSE  OWNER'S  BOOK  (THE).    By  Allen  L. 
Churchill    and    Leonard    Wickenden.  The 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

The  house-owner  who  objects  to  the 
high  cost  of  repairs  in  these  days  may 
learn  many  money-saving  tricks  from 
this  book.  And  even  if  economy  is  not 
his  first  thought,  there  are  many  things 
about  the  house — such  as  its  electrical 
equipment,  the  treatment  of  hardwood 
floors,  the  water  supply,  etc. — that  are 
explained  so  simply  and  thoroughly  that 
the  puzzled  reader  will  be  happy  in  the 
possession  of  the  book. 

IN  THE  CLUTCH  OF  CIRCinviSTANCE:  MY 
OWN  STORY.  By  a  Burglar.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

Here  is  a  tragical  narrative  with  a 
happy  ending.    The  author,  he  tells  us, 


was  unjustly  sent  to  jail  when  a  mere 
boy  and  his  life  thereby  directed  into 
channels  of  crime.  His  various  prison 
experiences,  his  share  in  the  "Mark 
Twain  burglary,"  his  sentence  of  ten 
years  therefor,  and  his  final  redemption 
and  resolve  to  become  a  useful  member 
of  society  are  described  effectively. 

NELSON'S  NEW  DICTIONARY.  Prepared  by 
the  Nelson  Editorial  Staff,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  H.  Finley,  LL.D.  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  New  Y'ork.  $1. 

A  handy  little  word-book  that  will  find 
a  useful  place  on  many  a  desk  or  type- 
writer. The  print  is  larger  than  in  most 
books  of  the  kind,  and  the  definitions 
are  brief  but  comprehensive. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

FICTION 

PRIVILEGE.  By  Michael  Sadleir.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  $2. 

ROMANCE    OF    FIDDLER'S    GREEN  (THE). 

By  Clara  Endioott  Sears.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Boston.  $1.7.5. 

RUSTLE  OF  SILK  (THE).  By  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton. Illustrated.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. $1.90. 

SALT  LAKE.  By  Pierre  Benoit.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Florence  and  Victor 
Llcna.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.  New  York.  $2. 

SNOWDRIFT— A  STORY  OF  THE  LAND  OF 
THE  STRONG  COLD.  By  James  B.  Hen- 
dryx.   G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  New  York.  $1.75. 

BIOGRAPHY 
DAUGHTER  OF  NAPOLEON  (.4).  Memoirs  of 
Emilie  de  Pellapra,  Comtesse  de  Brigode, 
Princess  de  Chiniay.  Translated  by  Kath- 
erine  Miller.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons,  New  York.  $2. 

HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.    By  Margaret  Munster- 
berg.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Y"ork.  $3.50. 
SERGEANT   YORK   AND   HIS   PEOPLE.  By 

Sam  K.  Cowan.  Illustrated.  The  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
EUROPE  IN  CONVALESCENCE.    By  Alfred  E. 
Zimmern.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  Y'ork. 
$2.50. 

GERMAN   CONSTITUTION    (THE).     By  Ren6 

Brunet.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  Y'ork.  $3.30. 
IMMORTAL    ITALY.      By    Edgar   A.  Mowrer. 

D.  Apph'ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $3.50. 
PRINCIPLES  OF*  THE  NEW  ECONOMICS.  By 

Lionel   D.   Edie.     The  Thomas   Y.  Crowell 

Company,  New  York.  $2.75. 
PROBLEMS  IN  /IMERICAN  DEMOCR.4CY.  By 

Thames  Ross  Williamson.     D.  C.  Heath  & 

Co.,  Boston.  $1.G0. 
RUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.     By  Leo  Pas- 

volsky.      The    Macmillan    Company,  New 

York.  $1.7.). 

RUSSIA'S.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  DURING 
THE  LAST  HALF  CENTURY.  By  Baron 
Sergiu.s  A.  Korff,  D.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $2.25. 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMON- 
WE.4LTH  (A).  By  Ramsay  Muir.  The 
World  Book  Company,  Y'onkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  $8. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
POVERTY    AND    DEPENDENCY,      By  John 
Lewis  GiUin.    The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  $4. 

PSYCHIC  LIFE  OF  INSECTS  (THE).    By  E.  L. 

Bouvier.  Translated  by  L.  O.  Howard, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  $3. 

SENESCENCE,  OR  THE  tAST  HALF  OF 
LIFE.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $5. 

STORY  OF  CHAUTAUQUA.  By  Jesse  L.  Hurl- 
but.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $2.50. 


THK  OUTLOOK 
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"Came  Prometheus, the  Fire-Bringer,  he  ivho  snatched 
from  the  sun's  glowing  chariot  thnce-precious  fire 
and  brought  it,  hidden  in  a  fennel-stalk,  to  earth, 
that  men  might  live  like  gods  in  its  pleasant  warmth." 

(Transl.  Greek  Myth) 


THIS  is  today's  Prometheus  Bringer 
of  comforts  ....  The  Chemical  Engineer! 


One  of  civilization's  pioneers,  it  is  he  who  has 
brought  to  mankind  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  a  century  ago  were  only  wishes. 

It  is  he  who,  searching  in  the  hidden  depths  of 
Nature,  has  bared  her  secrets  and  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  world's  industries  new  substances,  new  uses 
for  them,  new  ways  of  using  the  present  mate' 
rials  of  commerce  in  the  satisfying  of  man  s  wants. 

It  is  he  who,  watching  on  the  frontiers  of  science, 
has  seen  in  his  test'tubes  visions  of  industries  yet 
unborn  that  are  to  drive  commerce  to  the  far  cor' 
ners  of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  man's  needs. 

The  world's  debt  to  The  Chemical  Engineer  is 
one  that  can  never  be  paid. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understandmg 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Ad\ei'tising  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel, 
Ileal  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.    Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and 
Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want" 
advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If 
answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-five  cents  is 
charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be 
forwarded  by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.     Address : 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 


Tours  and  Travel 


CRUISE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Direction  of  tlie 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Travel  Department 

From  New  York  Nov.  21st,  1922 

via  the  New  palatial 

S.  S.  LACONIA  ^"tn"^ 

Havana,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez 
Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Europe.  Rates,  $  1 500 
and  up,  include  shore  excursions  at 
more  than  23  ports  of  call. 

Call,  write  or  phone 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


A Protestant  American  Business 
Woman  offers  lier  services  to  elderly 
or  voimg  persona  for  trips  in  United  States 
and  West  Indies.  References  exchanged. 
.'  BEE,"  110  College  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "^^^ 

an  organizer  of  a  small  party.  Itlstablislied  1900. 
Babcock's  TotJiis.  13  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  &  CRUISES  ^ffi^ 


"Europe"  Tours 

Ray mond- Whitcomb  European  Tours 
include  all  that  is  interesting,  fascinat- 
ing, alluring.  They  are  indeed  "The 
Best  ill  Travel  "  in  schedules,  accom- 
modations and  discriminative  selec- 
tion. Departures  till  August.  Booklet 
on  request. 

Round-the-World 

Two  ph(!noineniil  Cruises  from  New 
York  .Jan.  9  and  IG,  1023.  The  two 
CniisR-ships  "  Resolute  "  and  "  Volen- 
dam  "  are  perfect  (or  Round-the-World 
travel.  The  schedules  are  compre- 
hensive, generous  and  well  planned. 
The  comi)any  and  its  Oruise  Managers 
have  pre-eminently  extensive  Roinid- 
thc-World  experi'ince  and  un-to-thc- 
minn'e  knowledge.  Rates  $G25  up, 
New  York  to  New  York.  Booklet  on 
rwjucBt. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  ■write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


'T'llE  lieiinty,  fascinsition,  and  niys- 
tery  of  tlie  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesthig  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.   Write,  mentioning  "  Outloolt "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Trattic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information 
Rates  for  a  single  room  williool  balli  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  lesorls,  $4-5  in  the  couDlry 

Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

'T'*^  •      W:«bi  Kon  Camp 

1  imafi^ami     tjaUe  Ximasami 
^  Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every 
comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million 
acres  virgin  forest— 1,603  lakes.  Won- 
derful fishing.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
andLaimches.  Batiilng,  Tvauiping.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  TimagamI  P.  0.,  Northern  Onlario,  Can. 


DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


Washington,  D.C.  ^^SS^^S\lr 

Double  rooms  with  bath,  $2. .50  ;  without 
bath,  $1.75.  Includes  electric  tans. 


MAINE 


'  J .  Le  w  is  V'o  rk ,  I'rop. 
l''amoua  Rangeley  region  hi'art  of  moinitiiins 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  oi)eu  tires, 
central  dining-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
bcraliri'-',  bathing,  fishing.  Kresn  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
BathinK.  BoattnR,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Tennis 

Aimlii  Fiiniilv  Camp  -  Hitnuti''!  ainonj;  the 
IHiieH  oil  tliH  shore  ol  Litt  le  Si*h;ii;t)  Laki-.  Me. 

olTei'8  a  natural,  healthy,  uut-ot-iloor  lifct  in 
tlie  midst  of  an  environment  which  Ih  ideal  for 
real  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 


THE  BEECHES 

PA  It  IS  HIM,.  IMA  INK.  A  (iiiict,  rest- 
ful place  to  Hpenrl  tin*  HinniiH'r.  J'J  miles  fi'om 
Poland.  Same  White  Mountain  scenery. 
Country  club  in  village  )(  uiile  distant. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.    Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 


RockRidgeHall 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

(Near  Boston) 
Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  /or  gen- 
eral use.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens. 
$15,  $18,  $21,  $25  a  week.  Tel.  Wellesley  7134Z. 

NrEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KIMBALL  LAKE 
near  the  White  Mountains 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  uhere  yotr  could  rest  and  enjoy  your 
self— boating,  bathing,  fishing,  teiuiis,'  hoi  ae 
back  riding,  moiurtain  climbing,  nights 
aroimd  the  camp-fire.  Pr  ivate  cabins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMlS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

►Beach  Haven 
N.J. 

NOW  OPEN.  The  best  combination  of 
seaslrore  features  on  the  coast.  Matchless  bay 
for  sailing  and  fishing,  perfectibeacliand  bath- 
ing. Five  tennis  courts.  The  Engleside  has  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
seaaiid  fresh  water.  Booklet.  R.F.Engle.Mgr. 

SURE    RELIEF   FROM    HAT  FEVER 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondacks  '"*^„'-^>c"°t''ta^°e^''* 

Keene  Valley,  N.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  highest  peaks.  Rooms 
available  only  for  September.  Rates  $18  and 
$20.  Illustrated  booklet.  M.  E.  Luck,  Prop. 


TZEKNE  VALLEY  INN.  Keene 
XV  Valley,  N.  Y.  Altitrrde  1,200  ft.  Mtn. 
climbing,  terniis,  fishing.  Capacitv  150.  fl8 
week  up.  lUus.  booklet.  W.  W.  Black,  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE  MTJl^^^^^ 

Altitude  1,571  ft.   A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.   Wr  ite  for  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  Fe.nton  Pakker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


Kctti  (Sarbens  Inn 

KEW  GARDENS.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 
18  minutei  from  Penn  Station,  New  York 
City.    Residential  American  Plan  Hotel. 

In  the  country  convenient  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Wonderful  for  the  "  kiddies.'' 

Rndio  Concerts 
Golf-Ridinji— Dancing— Tennis 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 

Geo.  H.  Wartman,  Reiident  Manager 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Refined,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  tlie  Island.  Famous  tor  good 
food  and  cleanline.ss.  Water  sr^rts.  Teiuris. 
Illustrated  booklet.  E.  J.  McDonnell.  Prop. 


Rye  Country  Day  Schools,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Have  desirable  rooms  with  table  board.  Own 
garden.  From  .July  1  to  Sept.  8.  Rates  on  re- 
quest. Phoiir  Rye  710.  L.  A.  GUYLEE,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  shop, 
ping  section.  Within  five  minutes'  wulk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  iiigh-class  iiotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom 
inodalioiiH  at  moderate  cost. 

REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 

Karen  and  imu|i  gladly  eeul  upon  reriueor. 


IIOIEI.   JlinSON  "^..^^^"ruaVe^" 

adjoining  .ludson  Memorial  t'hnrcli.  Kooiiiii 
with  and  withoiit  Imth.  Hates  S^  .Vi  per  day. 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  I.ocatiun  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


19  July 

Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7'-i(l  St.,  tlironKli 
to  Ust  St.,  New  York 

3IMI  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  .and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


i — While  in  New  York — i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which  to  stay— 

Shigle  rooms,  use  of  balk,  Hl.oO  &  H2 
Suite,  parlor,  hetlronv)  and  balk,  for?, 

84  &  Ho  dailij 
Parlor,  2  bedrooms  and.  bath,  4  or  5 
persoris,  H6  &  f>7  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PAR  I  IES 

HOTEL CLENDENING- 

202  West  103d  St..  New  York  Cily 


Fe.w  steps  onlij /roin  Bromhruii  Suhiva//  Slti. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

THORNDYKE 
HOTEL 

JAMESTOWN 

OPPOSITE  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  ^ 
On  the  Shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Several  nicely  furnished  summer  cottages, 
all  modern  improvements.  Rents  reason- 
able. Booklets. 


VERMONT 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPS-FOREST  and  AVERILL  LAKES 

ALL  SUMMER  FISHING 

Only  Maine  Camps  in  Vermont 

"  Quimbv's  Own"  over  twenty  years. 
VACATION  RESORT  EOU  ALL 
Come  to  the  Green  Mountains.  Trout,  salmon- 
lakers,  aureolas,  ba-s,  pickeiel.  Fly  fishing  all 
Sei)tember.  Ijoating.  bathing,  tramping,  ten- 
nis. Five  lakes.  Miles  ol  streams  in  unbroken 
forest.  Main  camp,  twelve  cabins.  Open 
fires.  A  table  we  are  proud  of.  Beats  on  all 
lakes.  Good  old  guides.  No  mosquitoes  nor 
black  flies.  Accessible  to  New  Voik  and  Bos- 
ton by  motor  or  rail.  Reliable  references  near 
you.  75  miles  from  Wliite  Mountains.  Garage, 
ilay  lat-Oct.  loth.  No  hay  fever! 
H.  A.  QUIJ»1BY,  Mgr.,  Averill,  Vt. 


THE  MAPLES 

A  Quiet  Country  Home  (Now  Open). 
Address  G.  W.  Powebs,  Cambridgejtort,  Vt. 


CtHESTER.Vt.  "The  Maples."  Deliglit- 
J  tul  summer  home.  Cheerful,  huge,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cohl  :  broad 
uiazza,  croquet,  fine  ro^ida.  Terms  reasonable, 
llefs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sahgkam^ 


Health  Resorts 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  (luiet.  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
in  years  of  successful  work.  TiiorouRh.  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
tort  and  conveuieilce.  Accouunodationa  ol 
Buperior<|uality.  Disorderof  the  nervoussye- 
tem  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward.  Sr.  M.U., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  Jl.U.,  Goshen,  N.  V. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


S„  C|_  For  Rent.  Winter 
arasota,  Ma.    s<  iis..u  io'i3-'i;{ 

Attractively  furnished  cott;ii;e  ficiiij;  beauti- 
ful Sarasota  Bay.  8  rooin.s.  :i  baths  all  con- 
veniences. Also  furnislu'd  ainirtinent,  6 
rooms.  E.  Pope,  lllB  Century  UlJg.,  Chicago. 


MAINE 


I70R  SALE  OR  TO  I-KASE  FOR 
A  TERIM  OF  YEA  RS.  Cottageat 
Squirrel  Islaii'l,  Maine.  l'"irc|i|ace,  inclosed 
porch,  eli'ctricil  y,  liiilh,  !>  Iii'ilrooina.  l''aco8 
the  sunset  over  the  b:iy.  I\laiiie  champion- 
sliip  tennis  played  on  the  island.  Fiu  nislied, 
»,),50ll.  H.  W.  HOIiSON,  S(inirrel  Island,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Furnished  Cottage  rJ&Ke 

Ten  rooms  and  bath  ;  boating,  etc.  Red- 
Bonable.  R.  E.  FARRIER,  N»utucU«t,  Ma««. 
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THE  OUTL,OUK 


Real  Estate 


MASSACHUS  EfT  T  S 

To  Let  for  August  ^'  ^P,r*°J?<5^'"' 

J  nen-  furnished  cottage,  7  rooms,  4  sleepiiifc'- 
roouis,  all  modem  conveniences,  large  piazza. 
B.  M.  I3.,"Ro9emead,"  Sagamore  Beach, Masa. 


NEW  JERSEY 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

FOR  re:^T 

On  Metedeconls  River,  uear  Bayhead . 
new.  furnished  b-iooui  house  i  2-car  eai-age  ; 
hot  and  cold  natev.   Address  8.939,  OutlooU. 


BASS  LAKE 

rooms:  rent  by  week  as  desired;  IH  hours 
Lackawanua.  D.  0.  Millek,  Blaiiiitott  n,  N.  J. 

Camping  Sites  near  Spring  Lake 

Ocean  within  walking  distance.  Inquire 
Southern  lea  Room,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK 

Boys'  Camp  Site  for  rent.  Long  lease. 
Buildings  and  equipment  can  be  purchased 
for  ne-xt  season  at  reasonable  price.  Excei>- 
tionally  t)eautiful  and  healthful  place,  large 
area,  near  railroad  main  hne.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunity. For  details  apply  to  7,916,  Outlook. 

Eastern  Long  Island  ?fo?>f  p^o^ftilrft 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  2.5c. 

Real  Estate 

MAHITUCK,  L.  I. 

RHODE  ISLAXD 

A Newly  Remodeled  Farmhouse, 
1  mile  from  theooean.  In  southern  Rliode 
Island.  Ten  rooms,  bathroom,  hot  and  cold 
water,  fireplaces,  sleeping'twrch,  verandas, 
beautiful  trees.  Pure  spiing  water,  trout 
brook,  pond,  120  acres.  Bam,  garages,  poultry- 
housfl,  icehouse.  Desirable  for  summer  home 
or  for  entire  year.  Immediate  sale  on  account 
of  owner's  health.  Address  7,S»3,  Outlook. 

VERMONT 

Summer  Home  (farmhouse)  for  sale, 
plainly  furnished  in  camp  style.  Bouthera 
Vt.,  elevation  l.TuO  feet.  Beautiful  wood- 
land and  mountain  scenery :  bathing  brook, 
abundance  of  berries  ;  good  soil  for  vege- 
tables; w.iter  in  house,  cool  spring  near  by. 
Railroad  8  miles,  auto  bus;  village  2  miles: 
good  neighbors.  Price  SI, 2.50.  Address  Mr.  R. 
Callesdee,  4429  Baltimore  Ave.,  Pliiladelphia. 

Country  Board 
WANTED 

Elderly  people  to  board  and  care 
for.   7,897,  Outlook. 


Boarders  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Board  ^^'?!.T.r1,J,'/,:i%! 

Farm,  all  conveniences.  Pleasant  sun omui- 
ingB.    7.88:i,  Outlook.  


AFewGueslsTaken  Z^t^i^ 


esort 
.  ins 

Lake.  Large  room<i  and  iwiches :  parage  on 
premises.  Exceptional  meals.  Inquire  South- 
ern Tea  Room,  1721>4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Boarders  Wanted— Highland  Farms. 
Mile  from  dei>ot,  4  hours  from  Boston. 
Outdoor  sleeping.  89  and  $12  per  weeli.  Mrs. 
Charles  Eduaids,  Chester  Depot,  Vt.  R.D.  1. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANCJSCRIPT8  WANTED  ! 
Any  subject  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Dorrance,  Publishers,  '4V9  Walnut  fit..  Phila- 
delphia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  profitable  mail-order  business  at 
home.  We  teach  you  b>  successful  method. 
Particulars  free.  Walhamore  Company,  Mail 
Order  Dept.,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

R.ARE  opportunity  for  woman,  capable, 
educated,  witti  some  capital,  as  associate  in 
high-class  girls'  boarding  school.  Handsome 
liome,  large  grounds,  near  New  York.  1,788, 
Outlook. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Uood 
vacancies  In  schools  and  colleges.  Inteiiia- 
tioiial  Musical  and  Edueiitlonal  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hull,  N.  1'. 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  scliocls.  Calls  coming  every  <l:iy . 
Send  for  cii  ouliii  s.  AHiiuiy  Teiicliei  s'  Agem  v, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  norkers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  K.  I.  Box  8  East  Side. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago, 

 STATIONERY  

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  higli 
grade  note  paijer  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
f.utionery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

PERSONAL  or  business  stationery.  150 
letter  sheets  and  lOO  envelopes,  SI.  Postpaid. 
Burnett  Print  Shop,  320  Ohio  St.,  Ashland,  0. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


LARGE  comfortable  room,  private  house, 
in  Mt.  Vernon.  Excellent  meals.  Large 
grounds  and  veranda.  Christian  business 
lady  or  gentleman.   1,800,  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Sitiiationi^ 
EARN  $110  to  $2.50  monthly,  expenses  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Iii8|)ectoi.  Position  guar 
anteed  after  3  tnontlis'  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  l''ree  Booklet  CM-27.  Standard 
Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  mnnager  of  experience 
(femalEt)  for  small  restaurant  ui  ideal  loca- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C.  Must  be  very  capa^ 
ble,  as  oivner  leaves  town  indefinitely.  Only 
those  with  definite  references  need  answer. 
Address  822  Connecticut  Ave. 

WANTED— Administrative  assistant  to  ex- 
ecutive of  Important  public  scientific  institu- 
tion in  Middle  West.  Give  qualifications, 
salary  expected,  career.  Apply  1,796,  Outlook. 

Cump.nntons  nnd  Domestic  Helpers 

CHRISTIAN  woman  of  education  and  re- 
finement, one  especially  fond  of  children,  will 
find  congenial  employment  as  managing 
housekeeper  in  business  man's  home.  Three 
refined  and  cheerful  motherless  children, 
youngest  eight,  very  much  need  the  influence 
of  such  a  woman.  Begin  September  1.  Ref- 
erences. 1,782,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Goiernesses 

WANTED,  for  September,  experienced 
teacher,  lady,  governess,  Protestant,  not  over 
thirty,  for  girl  eight.  Country.  Sixty  dollars 
month.  Good  references.  Please  send  photo. 
Box  15,  Fairville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

NURSE,  hospital  training,  desires  position 
to  care  for  delicate  child  or  iufant.  Best  ref- 
erences.  Box  1112,  North  Warren,  Pa. 

Business  Situations 
CULTURED  young  woman  having  knowl- 
edge German,  Spanish,  French,  experience 
in  business  and  foreign  ti'avel,  desires  posi- 
tion private  secretary-stenographer  to  party 
tr.iveling  abroad.  References  exchanged. 
1,782,  Outlook. 

MATURE  gentlewoman,  with  boy  8,  de- 
sires position  as  housemother  in  boys'  school 
uear  New  York.   Box  312,  Hacliensack,  N.  J. 

WANTED,  by  young  man.  32,  single,  with 
five  years' experience,  position  as  farm  man- 
ager or  assistant.  Excellent  references.  1,787, 
Ontlooli. 

EXECUTIVE  —  Capable  young  woman, 
publicity  experience,  successful  campaign 
work,  desires  interesting  high  grade  position, 
preferably  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
1,802,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-ased,  experi- 
enced, conscientious,  good  manager,  wishes 
position  in  small  family.  (Gentlemen.  Sub- 
urban home,  one  servant.  Reference.  1,783, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CoiTipanions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COXGREGATIOXAL  pastor,  middle-aged, 
Vale  gradu;ite,  desires  position  as  comjianion 
during  AugiiBt.  1,773,  Outlook. 

FIRST-claas  housekeeper,  music  teacher. 
Secure  now.  Give  jjarticulars.  1.789,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  refinement  and 
ability  desires  position— chaperon  to  one  or 
more  motherless  girls,  or  house'nother  in 
boys'  school.  Has  tr.iveled  extensively.  1  799, 
Outlook. 

CHANGE  desired  Housemother,  matron, 
other  responsible  position.  Executive  ability. 
Refined.  Protestant.   1,794,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Position,  governess  or  com- 
panion.  Miss  Deans,  Essex  Center,  Vt. 

KINDERGARTE.V  teacher,  experienced, 
wishes  school  position.  September.  1.791, 
Outlook. 

ORIENTALIST.  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  large 
university,  twelve  yearff  student  and  teacher 
of  Indian  languages,  literature,  and  religions, 
reading  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  speaking  Hindu- 
stani, author  of  articles  in  scientific  and  pop- 
ular magazines,  desires  position  that  will  take 
him  to  India.  1,790,  Outlook. 

BROTHER  and  sister,  experienced  teach- 
ers, former  mathematics  and  science,  latter 
home  economics  or  housekeeper,  desire  posi- 
tions together.   1.795,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

M.  W.  Wightinan  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge  ;  prompt  delivery. 
25  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  to-day  for 
free  copy  Americ:i's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helptui.  Writer's  Digest,  688 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

BOrS  w.mted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  "  eek.  No  Investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  Is  offered  by 
the  Lying-Ill  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  hiformation 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  invalid  or  convalescent 
to  have  luxurious  home  in  country  with  nurs- 
ing and  medical  attendance  at  moderate  rate. 
1,776,  Onto  ok. 

WANTED— Two  normal  girls,  three  to  ten, 
summer  cottage,  Connecticut  hills.  Refer- 
ences.  P.  0.  Box  182,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  alone,  is  seeking  an 
unselfish,  old-fashioned,  practical  woman- 
40-50,  with  common  sense,  good  chum,  to 
share  country  cottage  and  expenses.  50  miles 
from  N.  Y.  Only  those  fond  of  quiet  coun- 
try life  and  animals  and  looking  for  perma- 
nent home  need  apply.  Address  Refined, 
1,798,  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  Martin  &  Martin  side  saddle, 
in  good  condition.   1,801,  Outlook. 


Two  Boston  hotels  that  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  traditional  distinction  of  the  Back  Bay. 

The  LENOX  The  BRUNSWICK 

Boylstun  St.  at  Clarendon 


BolystoD  Si.  at  Exeter 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCRS.   NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  Tork  8t*te.  olTera  a  2X  yeara'  course— 
u  general  training  to  refined,  educated  wuiiieii.  Require- 
ments one  year  iiigii  school  or  iu  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Toukera,  New  York. 


VnilR  WANT?  ineverylineof household. educational, 
IWUIx  Mrtlll  iJbusiness,  or  personal  service— domestic 
workers,  teachers,  nurses,  business  or  professional  assistants 
etc.,  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ- 
ation, may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  in  the 
classified  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have  some  article 
to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value 
to  you  as  they  have  to  many  others.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  order  blank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Address 

Dcparlment  of  Classified  Advertising 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 

If  you  are  an  investor  you  owe  i(  to  yourself  to  read 
"  Variely  and  Classes  of  Railrorxd  Bonds" 

•p»'DTr>'p»  This  informative  booklet  without  - 
.•^  .^i-rfl-rf  cost  from  the  Investor's  Service  Bureau 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINK.  598  Fiflli  Avenue.  New  York 


THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST 
PASSENGER  SERVICE-de-LUXE 
By 

AQUITANIA  BERENGARIA 
MAURETANIA 

Other  services  — a  little  less  speedy  hut  no 
less  comfortable — by  the  new  SCYTHIA. 
LACONIA.  SAMARIA,  CAMERONIA,  in  co- 
operation with  the  renowned  CARONIA 
and  CARMANIA. 

CUNARD 

AND     ANCHOR  LINES 

25  Broadway  NewjYbrk^'^ 
or  Branches  and y^J^^^^^^  \^ 


-there  is  tio  better Vay- 


THE  FACTS 
TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

Write  for  a  list  of  vital  questions 
which  will  help  you  choose  n  school 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
5'^8  Fifth  Avenue 


70.000  Business  Houses 
Save  Money  With 

KARDEX 


Her  God-Speed  Gift 
of  Flowers 

God-speed  "  is  a  word  not  often 
used  nowadays,  but  the  spirit 
of  its  genuine  old-time  sweet- 
ness returns  when  you  ''say 
it  with  flowers." 

How  different  the  journey 
companioned  by  the  thought 
that  somebody  cares.  And  in 
life's  journey  how  pleasant  the 
way  when  garlanded  about 
each  stepping-stone  of  time — 
our  birthdays — are  those  God- 
speed remembrances  from 
friends  expressed 
in  flowers. 


Your 
Florist  will  be 
glad  to  aid  in  your 
selections  of  floral  tokens  ap- 
propriate for  every  occasion. 

Flowers  may  be  telegraphed  to  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
and  delivered  in  a  few 
hours  through  the  Flor- 
ist Telegraph  Delivery 
Service. 


BY  THE  WAY 

ONE  of  the  favorite  ways  of  "seeing 
New  York"  is  from  the  top  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  bus.  In  fair  weather  this 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  busy 
Avenue,  with  its  fine  stores,  its  con- 
gested traffic,  its  churches  and  resi- 
dences. The  outside  seats  of  the  bus 
are  therefore  nearly  always  crowded — 
except  in  rainy  weather,  when  they  are 
deserted  by  all  but  a  few  hardy  sight- 
seers. A  rainy  day  brings  a  loss  to  the 
bus  company  of  $1,000  an  hour,  a  daily 
paper  says.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ill 
wind  that  brings  for  the  busses  a  dark 
rainy  afternoon  proves  a  good  thing  for 
the  subway,  whose  income  thereby  gains 
,$10,000  for  the  half-day,  it  is  said,  from 
the  passengers  who  might  otherwise 
walk  or  take  the  bus  or  a  surface  car. 


Let  the  stranger  in  New  York  City 
who  by  chance  becomes  oppressed  with 
the  vastness,  the  unfriendliness,  or  the 
noise  of  the  metropolis,  turn  into  Twen- 
ty-ninth Street  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  go 
into  the  quiet  of  the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner  and  read  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  a  small  memorial 
window.  Having  read  it,  he  should  go 
away  heartened  again  for  plunging  into 
the  maelstrom  outside: 

RICHARD  MANSriELD 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but 

marched  breast-forward 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break 
Never  dreamed  though  Right  were 

worsted  Wrong  would  triumph 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to 

fight  better 
Sleep  to  wake. 


So  pungent  are  some  of  the  Japanese 
sayings,  the  Boston  "Transcript"  ob- 
serves, that  our  equivalents  seem  flat  in 
comparison.  For  example,  where  we 
say,  "Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
of  families,"  the  Japs  have  it,  "Even  a 
monkey  will  sometimes  fall  from  a 
tree."  "The  more  haste,  the  less  speed," 
becomes  "If  in  a  hurry,  go  round."  And 
where  we  say,  "Oil  and  water  will  not 
mix,"  they  say,  "You  can't  rivet  a  nail 
in  a  custard." 


"When  I  was  a  little  girl,  five  or  six 
years  ago,"  says  the  twelve-year-old  au- 
thor of  a  prize  letter  in  the  "Nebraska 
Farmer,"  "I  was  told  to  cook  some  as- 
paragus while  my  mother  was  working 
in  the  garden.  I  called  to  mother  and 
asked  her  how  much  salt  to  put  in  it. 
She  answered  back,  'Oh,  about  a  level 
teaspoonful,'  but  I  understood  her  to 
say,  'Eleven  teaspoonfuls.'  I  thought 
that  a  great  amount,  but  said  to  myself. 
Mother  must  know.  Still,  I  only  put 
nine  spoonfuls  in.  As  we  began  supper 
I  said,  'Mother,  I  didn't  put  eleven  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  in  the  asparagus;  I 
only  put  nine  in.  I  am  sorry  if  I  didn't 
put  enough  in,  but  eleven  spoonfuls 
seemed  like  so  many!'  'Eleven  tea- 
spoonfuls!'  exclaimed  mother,  and  father 
and  mother  and  brothers  had  a  good 
laugh  on  me.  Whenever  asparagus  is 
mentioned  1  think  of  the  first  time  I 
ever  cooked  any." 


Dwyer's  Letters 
and  Views  from 
Strange  Cities 

In  November  I  ran  a  little  advertise- 
ment in  The  Outlook  in  which  I  told  o£ 
my  Personal  Weekly  Letters  from  for- 
eign towns,  each  letter  from  a  different 
city,  each  enclosing  a  view.  I  offered 
a  free  specimen  letter  to  all  Outlook 
readers  who  would  send  their  names 
and  addresses. 

I  received  scores  of  letters,  and  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  the  Inquirers  are  now 
subscribers.  They  are  more  than  sub- 
scribers. They  are  Friends.  I  think 
of  myself  as  the  Traveling  Friend. 

These  November  subscribers  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Cannes,  Monte 
Carlo,  San  Remo,  Genoa.  Ajacclo, 
Calvi,  Toulon,  Marseilles.  Turin.  Milan, 
Lake  Como,  Verona.  Venice.  Trieste, 
the  Italian  Battlefields,  Padua.  Thun, 
Lucerne.  Chiasso.  INIonaco.  and  other 
places.  They  write  me  splendid  letter.s 
of  thanks  telling  me  how  delighted  they 
are  with  the  Letters  and  Views. 

Outlook  readers  are  intelligent  search- 
ers after  reliable  information.  My  let- 
ters contain  that  information  because 
they  are  mailed  in  the  city  I  write 
about.    I  am  on  the  spot. 

You  probably  know  my  work.  I  am 
the  author  of  many  books  and  a  thou- 
sand short  stories  in  leading  magazines. 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  free  specimen 
letter  and  \iew?  No  obligation.  A 
bright  chatty  letter  of  people  and  at- 
tractions. Of  Monte  Carlo  and  the 
Casino  perhaps?  Of  lovely  Lucerne  and 
the  Lake?  Of  Venice  and  her  thousand 
Canals? 

Write  me  to  the  European  Forward- 
ing Address: 

James  Francis  Dwyer 

37  Boulevard  Gambetta,  Nice  (A-M)  France 


Pounds  $100 

Old  Home  Coffee  1 

Direct  from  the  Importer  to  you 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  at  the 
^1         t^0^    wholesale  price.  A  rich,  strong, 

1,  „,,1  i  ^       "  flavory  "  coffee  in  the  whole 

f  ^  bean — or  ground  as  you  want  it.  Its 
aroma  delightful,  taste  delicious;  a  coffee  for 
the  connoisseur  at  a  "popular"  price.  It's  a 
Keal  Drink ! 

SPECIAIi  OFFER!  Three  (3)  Full 
Pounds,  with  One  (1)  Pound  Old  Home 
Cocoa  FREE,  Post-paid  for  f  1.00. 

Plantation-to-Consumer  Coffee  Co.,  Inc. 

DirccC  Importers  and  Distributors 

101  A  Front  Street  New  York  City 


PERSONAL  STATIONERY 

„ Your  name  and  address  fashionably  printed  on  200 
^  ■     society  note  sheets  and  100  envelopes  at  only  $1.00, 
postage  paid.   Send  money  order  or  $1.00  bill  to 
MARCELLA'S  STATIONERY  SHOPPE 
506  Fifth  Street  Sc.,  Minneapolis 
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ABNORMALCY 

HE  may  go  from  his  desk  or  his 
counter  to  his  home  in  the  sub- 
urbs, to  dig  in  his  garden  or  to 
spend  his  evening  at  a  movie.  He  may 
work  in  the  fields  all  day  and  then  let 
down  the  pasture  bars  and  follow  the 
cows  to  the  barn  for  milking  time.  He 
may  take  the  afternoon  off  from  his 
office  for  a  session  at  the  baseball  game 
or  for  a  round  of  golf.  He  may  spend 
his  day  in  a  machine  shop  and  go  with 
his  family  to  an  amusement  park  in  the 
evening.  He  may  be  making  calls,  all 
day  and  some  of  the  night,  on  his  pa- 
tients. Whatever  he  does,  the  ordinary 
citizen  finds  the  routine  of  one  day 
much  like  that  of  another.  It  is  only 
In  the  newspapers  that  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  unrest.  There  he  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  in 
the  conflict  of  a  great  coal  strike  and  a 
railway  strike  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  their  families  in 
America,  in  famine  and  terror  in  Russia, 
In  revolution  and  anarchy  in  China,  in 
political  disorders  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  fiasco  of  an  international  conference 
at  The  Hague.  Most  of  the  news  of  the 
day  he  finds  disturbing.  He  is  really 
living  two  lives— one  in  his  immediate 
environment,  the  other  in  the  environ- 
ment of  his  imagination. 

E\  en  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  of  the 
French  Revolution  life,  according  to 
Carlyle's  description,  went  on  much  as 
usual  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
To-day  we  in  America  are  really  nearer 
to  Ireland  and  Russia  than  the  people  of 
southern  France  during  the  French 
Revolution  were  to  their  compatriots  in 
Paris.  For  the  great  majority,  physical 
life  to-day  is  actually  more  nearly  nor- 
mal than  it  seems.  It  is  the  minds  of 
men  that  are  disturbed  more  than  their 
bodies.  This  of  itself  is  a  sign  of  prog- 
ress. Every  one  who  reads  and  thinks 
lives  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the 
future,  lives  not  only  in  the  spot  he 
calls  his  home  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  the  world  seems  restless  in  these 
days,  it  is  because  it  knows  more  than 
it  ever  knew  before. 

RUS.SIAN  RELIEF 

HI  KP.KKT  Hfxni  R,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, has  rendered  an  account  of 
the  activities  of  th-^  American  Relief 
Administration  in  Russia.  The  record 
of  the  achievements  of  this  organization 
under  Mr.  Hoover's  management  is  in 


itself  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
have  charged  that  America  lacked  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  Russia  because  it 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  minority 
Government  of  that  distressed  coun- 
try. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover's  report,  the 
Relief  Administration  "is  now  reaching 
all  accessible  persons  whose  lives  are  in 
jeopardy,  and  the  loss  of  life  directly 
due  to  starvation  ceased  some  time 
since,  although  almost  every  one  in  Rus- 
sia is  hungry.  There  was  considerable 
loss  of  life  early  in  the  'winter,  which 
would  have  been  much  abated  had  the 
Russian  railways  been  able  to  transport 
the  large  surplus  of  supplies  which  the 
American  Relief  Administration  main- 
tained in  Russian  ports." 

There  appear  to  be  supplies  enougli 
to  carry  through  until  the  next  harvest, 
and  the  surplus  then  available  will  be 
devoted  to  the  further  support  of  desti- 
tute children.  Apparently  a  compara- 
tively good  harvest  is  looked  for  this 
summer.  The  famine  region,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  produce  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  of  food  which  it  did  last 
year — a  fact  due  to  the  large  shipment 
of  seeds.  It  is  good  news  that  the  great 
famine  is  under  control,  even  though  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  that  all  sources  of 
suffering  have  been  eliminated. 

The  amount  of  material  shipped  to 


Russia  amounts  to  a  surprising  total- 
Europe  sent  some  45,000  tons  of  material 
having  a  value  of  approximately  .$.5,000,- 
000.  The  United  States  Relief  Adminis- 
tration has,  for  its  own  account  and  thai^ 
of  other  agencies  acting"  through  it, 
shipped  supplies  amounting  to  788,878 
tons.  The  estimated  value  of  these  sui»-- 
plies  totals  more  than  $59,000,000. 

THE  APPARENT  FIASCO 
AT  THE  HAGUE 

BETWEEN  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  Lloyd  George's  attempt 
to  bridge  that  gulf  at  Genoa  proved  fu- 
tile. Even  political  engineers,  no  matter 
what  their  ability,  when  they  build 
bridges  must  have  foundations  for  their 
piers;  and  the  shifting  sands  of  Bolsh- 
evist infidelity  furnish  no  solid  bottom 
on  which  to  build  any  trustworthy  inter- 
national relations.  This  proved  to  be 
evident  at  Genoa.  Nevertheless  it  was 
provided  that  experts  representing  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  other  European  Govern- 
ments, should  meet  at  The  Hague  a  few 
weeks  later  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
could  plan  something  that  would  bridge 
the  gulf. 

Of  course  the  new  attempt  is  proving 
futile,  like  the  other.  At  the  Hague 
Conference  the  chief  British  representa- 
tive. Sir  Philip  Lloyd  Greame,  has  ap- 
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parently  reached  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain  a  conclusion  which  virtually  re- 
verses the  policy  advocated  by  Lloyd 
George  at  Genoa.  When  the  French  in- 
sisted that  foreign  property  rights  in 
Russia  be  protected  and  foreign  prop- 
erty seized  by  the  Bolsheviki  be  re- 
storea,  they  encountered  an  obstacle  in 
Lloyd  George  himself.  Now  at  The 
Hague  Great  Britain  has  virtually  come 
around  to  the  French  view.  All  the  cost 
in  money,  energy,  and  anxiety  involved 
in  these  two  conferences,  the  one  at 
Genoa  and  the  other  at  The  Hague, 
seems  to  be  a  high  price  to  pay  for  con- 
vincing Lloyd  George  of  the  obvious. 
However,  if  there  was  no  other  way  to 
show  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  these  two  conferences  may 
have  been  worth  while. 

Whether  anything  further  will  come 
from  The  Hague  is  not  at  all  certain  as 
we  write.  There  was  every  indication 
by  the  15th  of  the  month  that  the  con- 
ference there  was  about  to  dissolve,  al- 
though, on  second  thought,  it  decided  to 
reassemble  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

The  Russians  under  Litvinoff,  who  is 
an  extreme  Bolshevik,  assumed  at  The 
Hague  a  very  toplofty  attitude.  They 
insisted  that  they  could  make  no  agree- 
ment concerning  the  payment  of  debts, 
or  the  restitution  of  foreign  property,  or 
compensation  for  foreign  property 
seized,  until  they  were  assured  of  re- 
ceiving credit  from  the  despised  capi- 
talistic countries.  Naturally,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  countries  said 
that  they  could  not  agree  to  extend  any 
credit  to  Russia  until  it  proved  its  will- 
ingness to  pay  its  debts.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  hnpoftsc  against  which  the 
delegates  at  the  Hague  Conference  ran. 

Litvinoff,  the  Russian  chief,  was  not 
only  toplofty  but  at  times  jocose.  When 
the  other  delegates  protested  against 
Litvinoff's  declaration  that  it  would  be 
impo.=Rible  to  find  an  impartial  chair- 
man for  the  Joint  Commission,  and 
asked  him  if  there  were  not  an  impartial 
man  to  be  found  in  all  the  world,  Lit- 
vinoff replied: 

There  aie  two  worlds — the  Soviet 
world  and  the  capitalistic  world.  I 
am  suie  nfithor  could  supply  an  im- 
partial chaiiiuan.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  third  world  to  supply  a 
chaii  Dian.  There  is  said  to  be  a  third 
world  in  the  .skies,  the  only  one  where 
anf;els  live.  l)Ut  ]  do  not  think  any  of 
its  inhabitants  are  at  The  HaKiu". 
t'erlainly  we  have  not  met  any  anKcl.s 
h<  rf  aV)OUt. 

It  is  hard  to  take  the  Bolsheviki 
seriously  except  as  one  has  to  take 
Ferionsly  fanatics  and  the  insane.  Their 
effrontery  would  be  comical  if  it  were 
iifit  simply  another  phase  of  tlial  rlispo- 


sition  of  theirs  which  has  filled  Russia 
with  untold  and  untenable  misery. 

THE  TWO  STRIKES 

B\  the  middle  of  the  month  both  the 
strike  of  the  shopmen  on  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  and  the  strike  of 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
miners  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  which 
might  easily  be  resolved  into  some  kind 
of  compromise  or  settlement.  At  the 
same  time  not  even  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  the  coal  miners  and  operators 
nor  the  activities  of  the  Administration 
in  connection  with  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  seemed  to  have  made  very  definite 
progress.  Early  last  week  there  tran- 
spired little  significant  news  of  any  defi- 
nite action  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  these  strikes;  but  there  were 
indications  that  before  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook  could  reach  its  readers  there 
might  be  either  some  temporary  agree- 
ment or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  some 
drastic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  as 
a  consequence  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  strikes  that  the  danger  of  a  shortage 
of  coal  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Northwest  has  been  materially  increased. 
Secretary  Davis  has  pointed  out  that  in 
the  case  of  the  anthracite  strike  of  1902 
the  Administration  did  not  interfere 
until  after  the  strike  had  been  under 
way  for  twenty-three  weeks.  Cold 
weather  was  then  imminent.  The  pres- 
ent coal  strike  has  been  under  way  for  a 
shorter  time  and  there  are  many  weeks 
yet  before  winter  begins.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anthracite  strike  affected  only 
a  part  of  our  coal  supply,  while  these 
two  strikes  affect  not  only  the  mining 
but  also  the  transportation  of  coal  for 
the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Helm's  correspondence  on  another 
page  presents  a  trustworthy  report  of 
the  coal  shortage  and  its  consequences. 

SOLVENCY— THE  COUNTRY'S 
FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE 

Si:.\.\i'()K  B()R.\H  has  done  something 
which  is  not  often  accomplished.  He 
has  siicceeded  in  making  the  question  of 
taxes  dramatic. 

In  his  Senate  speech  of  July  6  he 
translated  dollars  and  cents  into  human 
lives.  He  made  Paying-Up  Day  as  vivid 
a  reality  as  Spending  Day.  Whether  or 
not  we  accept  Senator  Borah's  view  en- 
tire, his  speech  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  notable  in  character  and 
effect. 

Senator  Borali  began  by  a  sunmiary  of 
the  money-.spending  bills  now  awaiting 
the  consideration  of  Congress — bills  the 
passage  of  wliich  l.angs  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  tlie  pending  tariff  legislation. 


First  on  the  list  comes  the  Bonus  Bill, 
entailing  a  total  expenditure  of  from 
four  to  six  billion  dollars.  After  this 
comes  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  which  Sen- 
ator Borah  estimated  would  call  for 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  which  he  declared  "will  ex- 
empt some  of  the  people  of  the  country 
from  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  their 
taxes;  which  will  select  a  few  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  the 
midst  of  the  distress  which  presses 
down  upon  the  remainder  of  the  people." 
Following  this  is  the  proposal  to  create 
twenty-four  new  Federal  judges,  a  num- 
ber which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  re- 
gards as  greatly  in  excess  of  our  present 
needs.  Last  of  all  is  the  proposal  to 
loan  Liberia  $5,000,000,  "at  a  time  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  bled 
white,  when  they  are  absolutely  without 
money  to  initiate  enterprises,  and  when, 
the  great  reclamation  projects  of  the 
West  are  standing  as  they  have  stood 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years." 

After  his  summary  of  proposed  Ameri- 
can expenditures.  Senator  Borah  took  up 
the  financial  condition  of  the  European 
Powers.  He  quoted  approvingly  Lord 
Inchcape's  comment  upon  the  Britisli 
Budget  Conmiittee's  report:  "I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  first  line  of  a  country's 
defense,  and  of  the  defense  of  civilized 
life,  is  solvency.  If  a  man's  expenditure 
exceeds  his  income,  if  he  is  wise,  he  re- 
duces his  expenditure.  If  he  is  foolish, 
he  goes  on  spending  and  borrows  on  his 
assets,  pledging  them  for  his  loans,  until 
he  can  borrow  no  longer,  and  then  he  is 
ruined.  We  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  We  must  reduce  our  expenditure 
and  cease  borrowing  or  we  will  come  to 
grief.  ...  At  present  we  are  slithering 
down  an  inclined  plane  of  prodigality  and 
indebtedness  that  will  land  us,  unless 
we  act  promptly  and  resolutely,  in  the 
ditch.  ...  If  this  goes  on,  our  whole  so- 
cial and  industrial  fabric  will  go  to 
pieces."  Senator  Borah  compared  the 
military  budget  of  France  to-day  with 
Its  budget  of  1913.  and  then  added:  "Five 
years  after  the  war  has  closed,  and  after 
our  antagonists  have  been  reduced  to 
practical  helplessness,  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  and 
after  every  appearance  of  peace,  they 
have  increased  their  expenditures  from 
15,000,000,000  francs  to  19,000,000,000 
francs  for  1923."  If  Germany  has  been 
reduced  to  practical  helplessness  an<l  if 
there  is  every  appearance  of  peace  upon 
tlie  Continent  of  f^urope,  then  the  Sena- 
tor's eyesight  is  very  much  better  than 
ours. 

Of  tlie  other  Euroj)ean  countries  Sena- 
tor Borah  said:  "Russia  is  in  collapse; 
famine  stalks  her  streets.  In  Germany 
the  assassin's  face  hatints  her  public 
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men  and  reparations  dull  the  energy  and 
blast  the  hopes  of  the  people.  Austria, 
Hungary,  Rumania— why  recount  them, 
for  we  must  know  that  bankruptcy  is 
everywhere  tlireatened?" 

Such  is  the  situation  now  confronting 
the  world  as  Senator  Borah  sees  it.  The 
future  he  envisages  in  the  following 
manner:  "The  time  may  come,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  very  likely  to  come, 
when  the  United  States  will  have  to 
stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  Marne  on  this 
question  of  preserving  financial  civiliza- 
tion. The  time  may  come  when  our  re- 
serves, economic  and  financial,  will  have 
to  be  called  upon  as  our  reserve  of  man 
power  was  called  upon  in  1917,  and  it 
behooves  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  to  prepare  for  that 
as  we  prepared  for  the  great  conflict 
which  confronted  us  in  1917." 

THE  DOOR  OF  THE  TREASURY 

FROM  the  economic  evils  confronting 
the  world  Senator  Borah  sees  the 
one  door  of  escape.  He  points  out  the 
way  to  those  whose  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try for  present  help  promises  to  make 
that  help  unattainable  for  them  and 
their  children.  Senator  Borah's  message 
to  the  veterans  of  the  war  is  a  frank  and 
eloquent  effort  to  tell  the  unpleasant 
truth  as  he  sees  it  to  men  whose  best 
interests  he  has  deeply  at  heart. 

Prosperity,  we  assume,  is  to  come, 
not  through  individual  sacrifice  and 
individual  effort,  through  self-exer- 
tion and  personal  initiative,  but 
thiough  the  open  door  of  the  public 
treasury.  .  .  . 

I  grant  you  that  if  this  policy  is  to 
continue  there  is  no  argument  by 
which  you  can  exclude  the  American 
soldier  from  participating'  in  its  tem- 
porary advantage;  but  it  should  also 
be  said  that  there  is  no  logic  by 
which  you  can  exclude  him  from  its 
permanent  disadvantages.  No  one  is 
more  deeply  concerned  in  getting 
back  to  right  principles  and  sound 
policies  than  these  young  men.  No 
one  is  more  vitally  intere.sted  in  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
unwisdom  of  the  course  we  are  now 
j)ursuing  will  fall  more  heavily  upon 
these  young  men  and  theirs  in  com- 
ing years  than  upon  those  who  are 
now  in  places  of  authority.  It  may 
be  vain  in  this  mad  hour  of  political 
exigency  and  reckless  appropriations 
to  urge  these  views,  but  the  inevita- 
ble hour  will  come  when  the  soldior 
himself  will  legret,  deeply  regret,  ho 
ever  consented  to  become  a  part  of 
any  such  scheme.  It  n)ay  be  idle — it 
may  even  be  thought  presumptuous — 
at  this  time  to  speak  for  a  different 
standard,  but  I  doubt  not  at  all  that 
in  later  years  the  soldier  himself  will 
rue  the  heedless  hour  when  he  ox- 
changed  a  noble  heritage  for  less  than 
a  mess  of  pottage.  The  thing  which 
lie  g.'ivc,  and  stood  ready  to  give,  was 
without  money  and  without  price. 
The  thing  which  he  earned,  the  glory 


which  was  his,  transcends  the  miser- 
able values  of  the  market."  He  does 
not  rightfully  belong  in  this  futile 
scheme  to  rebuild  civilization  and  re- 
construct a  bankrupt  world  through 
subsidies,  bonuses,  appropriations, 
taxes,  and  debts. 

Of  the  Avar  and  its  aftermath  Senator 
Borah  tlien  said: 

We  were  told  that  this  would  be 
the  real  test  of  democracy — could  a 
republic  devoted  to  peace  stand 
against  the  onslaught  of  centi-alized 
nnd  thoroughly  ti-ained  and  highl>- 
niilitai-ized  Powers?  We  all  know  the 
result.  The  pi'ide  and  the  exultation 
we  experienced  over  those  first  en- 
counters of  oui-  troops  no  tongue  can 
tell.  They  had  met  the  test.  They 
had  vindicated  our  whole^  theory  of 
government.  They  had  justified  our 
standard  of  civilization.  They  had 
checked  and  were  soon  to  turn  back 
the  armies  which  had  brought  three 
great  nations  to  bay.  They  had  dem- 
onstrated that  there  was  something, 
after  all,  higher  and  more  masterful 
than  sheer  force — than  mere  organi- 
zation. Behind  the  gun  was  charac- 
ter. Behind  the  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion was  unbought,  unpurchasable 
love  of  country.  Such  ser\ice,  sir.  is 
the  only  security  a  republic  can  ever 
know.  Huch  service  spurns  the  idea 
of  compensation,  eludes  all  estimate, 
and  defies  the  sordid  lules  of  arith- 
metic. Let  those  disposed  to  do  so 
trifle  with  the  futuie  by  attempting 
to  write  across  this  glorious  record 
"adjusted  compensation." 

But  .stern  as  was  the  task  of  the 
American  soldier  in  war  and  un- 
stinted as  was  the  praise  he  won.  a 
yet  more  inexorable  obligation  and  a 
great  opportunity  awaited  his  return 
to  civil  life.  The  course  which  we 
are  now  pursuing  will  prove  in  the 
long  run  more  dangerous  to  our  Gov- 
ernment than  a  foreign  foe.  A  proud, 
strong  nation  may  suffer  a  reverse  in 
arms,  but  time  may  still  find  it 
triumphant.  An  independent  and 
self-reliant  people  may  be  overcome 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  time 
fights  on  their  side  to  final  victory. 
But  a  nation  whose  citizenship  has 
been  drugged  and  debauched  by  sub- 
sidies and  gratuities  and  bonuses, 
who  has  surrendered  to  the  excesses 
of  a  treasury  orgy,,  has  taken  the 
road  over  which  no  nation  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  effect  a  successful 
roti'eat. 

Tlie  responsibility  for  the  future 
course  of  the  Nation  cannot  be  dodged 
by  those  who  hold  the  power  of  Oovern- 
ment  in  their  hands.  Senator  Borah's 
appeal  to  liis  own  party  to  heed  the 
warning  of  the  times  is  one  which  the 
Senate  will  not  soon  forget. 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  OF 
PEACE  AND  WAR 

Gi:uMANY  has  won  a  victory  all  along 
the  line  in  Washington.  As  a  con- 
sequence, America  may  find  itself  in  the 
state  of  dependence  upon  Germany  very 


much  like  that  in  which  it  was  before 
the  war. 

Everybody  ought  to  know  that  the  dye 
industry  is  a  source  on  which  a  nation 
may  draw  most  effectively  in  war.  The 
same  industry  which  provides  dyes  pro- 
vides also  a  great  variety  of  medicines  I 
and  certain  kinds  of  fertilizer,  and  can 
be  turned  to  almost  instant  use  for  the 
manufacture  not  only  of  noxious  gases 
but  also  of  high  explosives.  i 

For  this  reason  Germany  has  beeni 
carrying  on  for  many  years  what  may] 
legitimately  be  called  a  chemical  war- 
fare. This  is  a  warfare  that  has  been 
conducted  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in 
the  time  of  hostilities.  Germany  has  car- 
ried on  this  warfare  with  skill  and  force. 

In  order  to  gain  her  ascendency  Ger- 
many established  what  amounted  practi- 
cally to  an  international  monopoly.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  detail  the  methods 
Germany  used  in  building  up  this  mo-', 
nopoly.  The  story  is  told  incidentally  in' 
Victor  Lefebure's  book  on  "The  Riddle 
of  the  Rhine."  It  is  necessary  here  only 
to  refer  to  two  of  those  methods.  One 
was  the  governmental  aid  given  to  the 
concerns  engaged  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try; the  other  was  the  aid  given  to 
Germany  by  American  laws. 

According  to  the  patent  laws  of  Amer- 
ica, Germans  could  take  out  patents  in 
this  country  and  let  them  lie  idle,  thus 
insuring  themselves  against  competition 
from  America  without  establishing  any 
factories  in  America  by  which  those 
patents  could  be  used  in  America.  This 
is  what  the  Germans  did  with  regard  to 
the  chemical  industry.  They  were  able 
to  do  this  because  Americans  were  inter- 
ested in  other  industries  and  with  easy 
good  nature  let  the  Germans  do  this 
chemical  work  for  them. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  we  suddenly 
discovered  that  we  were  not  only  with- 
out dyes  but  we  were  without  adequate 
means  for  providing  our  Army  and  Navy 
with  modern  ammunition.  So  long  as 
we  remained  neutral  there  was  nothing 
for  us  to  do  about  it;  but  when  we  be- 
came a  belligerent  and  the  Government 
took  in  charge  the  property  of  enemy 
aliens  we  had  the  opportunity  to  develop 
a  chemical  industry  ourselves. 

Of  course  the  Government  took  advan- 
tage of  all  enemy  property  that  could  be 
effectively  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Tills  of  course  is  legitimate  in 
international  law  and  morals.  There  is 
every  reason  why  the  Government 
should  turn  against  its  enemy  the  in- 
struments which  the  enemy  had  created 
for  its  use  against  that  nation.  There 
were  other  patents  besides  these  chemi- 
cal patents  that  the  United  States  em- 
ployed. Among  them  were  patents  cov- 
ering gun  sights  and  the  like  which  the 
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American  Government  had  used  and,  we 
understand,  is  using.  All  these  patents, 
together  with  other  property,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
Such  property,  so  far  as  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  private  persons,  is  not  subject 
to  confiscation;  but  it  is  subject  to  seiz- 
ure for  use,  provided  just  compensation 
is  made.  When  the  war  was  over,  these 
patents,  together  with  other  property  of 
Germans,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  Government. 

In  America  in  the  meantime  a  chemi- 
cal industry  had  arisen  which  was  made 
possible  because  Germany  was  no  longer 
able  to  prevent  it  by  appealing  to  her 
patent  laws.  Thus,  relieved  from  the 
competition  from  Germany  and  from  the 
patent  incubus,  the  American  chemical 
industry  promised  to  supply  American 
dyes  for  the  American  market,  and  also 
American  fertilizer,  American  medicinal 
supplies,  and,  if  need  be,  American  gases 
and  American  high  explosives  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

GIVING  OUR  WEAPONS  AWAY 

SOME  of  the  German  patents  were 
turned  over  to  the  American  Army, 
but  the  German  chemical  patents  were 
sold  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  to  an 
American  corporation  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  them.  This  corpora- 
tion, known  as  the  American  Chemical 
Foundation,  is  of  a  quasi-public  charac- 
ter and  is  alleged  to  be  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  profits.  A  former  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Gar- 
van,  is  its  president  and,  we  understand, 
serves  without  remuneration.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  see  that  these  patents  are 
used  for  the  general  interest,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  chemi- 
cal monopoly  in  this  country.  The  sale 
was  made  under  authority  from  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Meantime  the  law  which  had  placed 
an  embargo  upon  the  importation  of 
dyes  and  similar  chemicals  from  Ger- 
many was  destined  to  e.xpire.  There  was 
an  effort  to  extend  that  embargo  in  order 
to  prevent  the  underselling  of  American 
manufactures  by  the  German  chemical 
trade  organization.  No  tariff,  it  was  ar- 
gued, could  possibly  protect  an  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  German  organization, 
which  is  a  combination  of  German  con- 
cerns, would  under  any  tariff  law  be 
able  to  sell  at  a  loss  a  certain  kind  of 
dye  greatly  under  the  American  cost  of 
production  so  as  to  drive  the  American 
manufacturer  of  that  dye  out  of  busi- 
ness, then  it  could  take  up  another  dye 
and  drive  another  manufacturer  out  of 
business,  meantime  getting  its  profits 
from  dye  sales  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  course  all  the  Germans  in 
this  country  who  are  connected  with  the 


German  chemical  trust  and  some  Ameri- 
cans employed  by  it  or  interested  in 
importing  chemicals  were  very  much 
disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  chemical  industry  in 
America.  Pressure  came  upon  Congress 
from  German  concerns  in  this  'country 
and  from  very  rich  interests  connected 
with  the  German  chemical  trust.  Some 
Americans  without  any 'financial  inter- 
ests have  also  seemed  to  be  very  nmch 
disturbed  by  the  proposed  embargo. 
These  Americans  have  held  that  the 
American  Government  had  no  right  to 
seize  these  patents  and  is  in  honor 
bound  to  turn  tliem  back  to  their  Ger- 
man owners;  that,  moreover,  an  em- 
bargo of  this  sort  is  carrying  the  pro- 
tective idea  to  a  preposterous  extreme. 
Strangely,  there  are  high  protectionists 
who  are  opposed  to  this  embargo  be- 
cause they  say  that  if  we  are  to  have 
protection  we  are  to  have  it  by  tariff 
charges,  and  not  by  prohibiting  importa- 
tion. Thus  opposed  to  this  embargo  are 
four  different  and,  in  some  respects, 
diverse  elements  in  the  American  popu- 
lation— the  pro-Germans,  certain  con- 
scientious liberals,  all  logical  anti- 
protectionists  and  free-traders,  and 
many  extreme  high  protectionists. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Congress  would  provide  for 
an  embargo  which  would  allow  for  a 
limited  time  importation  of  only  such 
chemicals  as  were  not  being  produced  in 
this  country  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Suddenly,  however,  T.  W.  Miller,  the 
present  Alien  Property  Custodian,  acting 
upon  the  express  direction  of  the 
President,  made  a  demand  upon  the 
Chemical  Foundation  to  turn  over  to  the 
Government  the  patents,  trade-marks, 
copyrights,  etc.,  it  had  secured.  The 
President,  guided  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Daugherty,  is  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  the  transfer  of  this  prop- 
erty to  the  Chemical  Foundation  contra- 
vened international  obligations  or  was 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Presi- 
dent Harding's  action  at  once  stirred  up 
Congress  and  was  probably  the  cause  for 
the  defeat  in  the  Senate  of  the  embargo 
provision  by  the  narrow  vote  of  38-32. 

THE  NEED  FOR  NEW 
PATENT  LAWS  * 

IF  it  is  settled  that  German  dyes  and 
chemicals  are  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country,  there  is  very  little  chance  that 
the  dye  industry,  at  least,  will  find  it 
possible  to  prosper  here  unless  some 
means  is  taken  to  prevent  the  methods 
of  industrial  assassination  which  have 
been  employed  by  the  German  chemical 
trust.  And  certainly  if  the  German 
patents  are  to  be  turned  back  to  the 


German  owners  there  will  be  a  .serious 
handicap  placed  upon  all  the  chemical 
industry  of  America,  for  .some  of  these 
patents  are  basic. 

The  argument  that  these  patents  are 
private  property  which  the  Government 
has  no  right  to  confiscate  is  not  alto- 
gether pertinent  to  the  actual  situation. 
In  the  first  place,  this  property  is  not 
purely  private  property.  It  is  vested 
with  a  German  governmental  interest. 
Its  use  for  the  development  of  chemical 
warfare  and  high  explosives  puts  it  out 
of  the  category  of  purely  private  inter- 
est. In  the  second  place,  property  in 
patents  is  not  like  property  in  land  or 
goods.  It  is  property  which  is  vested 
with  a  public  interest  in  this  country, 
for  it  is  property  in  a  right  granted  by 
the  Government.  Moreover,  the  seizure 
of  these  patents  for  use  is  not  confisca- 
tion. These  patents  were  sold  for  a  sum 
of  money,  and  that  money  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  former  owners  of  the  pat- 
ents. There  are  some  instances  in 
which  property  temporarily  seized  dur- 
ing warfare  ought  to  be  restored  intact; 
but  there  are  other  instances  in  which 
this  action  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be 
taken.  In  such  cases,  other  things  being 
equal,  justice  is  done  by  money  compen- 
sation. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Congress  ought 
promptly  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
patent  law  as  to  establish  at  least  ap- 
proximate justice  between  Americans 
and  foreigners.  At  present  Germans 
and  other  foreigners  can  take  out  pat- 
ents in  this  country  and  let  them  lie 
idle,  thus  preventing  their  use  in  com- 
petition with  their  own  manufactures; 
while  Americans,  if  they  want  to  take 
out  patents,  for  example,  in  Germany, 
have  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
patented  goods  in  Germany  in  order  to 
hold  the  patents  intact.  This  is  an  un- 
fair arrangement. 

Meanwhile  all  the  Germans  and  the 
pro-Germans  in  America  are  rejoicing  at 
this  new  victory. 

HYDROGRAPHY  FROM  THE  AIR 

AN  aviator  flying  over  a  body  of  water 
enjoys,  if  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  a  spectacle  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  seaman  navigating 
the  same  waters.  From  his  lofty  van- 
tage-point he  gets  a  clear  view  of  objects 
submerged  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  This  remarkable  transparency  of 
the  water  to  the  eye  of  the  airman  was 
turned  to  advantage  by  the  Allied  air 
services  during  the  World  War,  when 
German  submarines  were  spotted  with 
great  success  from  airplanes. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  photographic 
plate,  more  sensitive  than  human  vision, 
reveals  even  more  striking  vistas  of  the 
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AEKIAL   PHOTOGRAPH  OF  MUD  FLATS  AND  CHANNELS  NEAK  CAPE  CHARLES,  VA. 

All  the  features  shown  in  the  picture  are  under  water 
Photographed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lee 


submarine  world.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  camera  in  making  rapid  surveys 
of  shoals  and  channels  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation.  M.  Volmat,  a  French  hydrog- 
rapher,  has  recently  made  a  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  the  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brest,  one  result  of  which 
was  to  disclose  a  number  of  dangerous 
submerged  rocks  that  had  not  previously 
been  charted.  In  this  country  Dr.  Willis 
T.  Lee,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  taken  a  series  of  remark- 
able submarine  photographs  from  the 
air  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Such  pictures  are  successful  only 
when  the  water  is  calm  and  the  air  per- 
fectly clear.  Moreover,  they  probably 
give  in  some  cases  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion as  to  relative  depths.  For  these 
reasons  they  can. never  replace  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  sounding,  but,  as  an 
auxiliary  process,  aerial  photography  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  become  a  part 
of  the  routine  practice  of  hydrographers. 

A  VICTORY  UNEXPECTED 
BUT  DESERVED 

HomEiis  of  the  American  and  the 
British  open  championships  of  golf 
went  down  to  defeat  before  a  young 
American  of  Italian  parentage  named 
Gene  Sara/.en,  a  twenty-one-year-old  golf 
professional  of  the  Highland  Country 
Club,  in  Pittsburgh.  The  American  open 
championship  tournament,  played  this 
year  at  the  Skokie  Country  Club,  at  Glen- 
coe,  Illinois,  which  resulted  in  the  un- 
expected victory  of  Gene  Sarazen,  drew 
perhaps  the  most  reniarlcable  field  of 
players  ever  assembled  upon  an  Ameri- 
can course.  Sarazen's  victory  was  well 
earned. 

An  amateur,  Bobby  Jones,  of  Atlanta, 
one  of  the  youngest  stars  of  National 


prominence,  tied  for  second  place  with 
a  veteran  professional,  John  L.  Black, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Only  a  single  stroke 
separated  these  two  players  from  the 
National  open  champion.  William  Mel- 
born,  a  home-bred  professional,  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  was  fourth,  and 
Walter  Hagen,  the  American  home-bred 
professional  who  recently  won  the  Brit- 
ish open  championship,  was  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  fifth  place.  The  winner 
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of  the  tournament  finished  the  seventy- 
two  holes  with  a  total  score  of  288. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  the  huge  gallery  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  people  which  followed 
the  leaders  aroumi  the  course.  Such  a 
gallery  is  no  help  to  good  playing,  for 
the  concentration  of  mind  and  muscle 
required  by  par  golf  is  not  furthered  by 
even  friendly  applause.  According  to  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  tournament, 
many  of  the  players  were  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  large  gallery,  which  did  not 
always  follow  the  rules  which  orderly 
spectators  must  observe  on  a  golf  course. 
The  American  public,  educated  largely 
in  the  ethics  and  customs  of  professional 
baseball,  may  have  much  to  learn  before 
it  can  accustom  itself  to  the  traditions 
and  manners  of  golf.  We  seem  to  have 
made  a  most  successful  adoption  of  the 
royal  and  ancient  game  of  Scotland. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  as 
great  a  mastery  over  the  atmosphere  of 
this  game  as  we  have  over  its  technique. 

WHY  NOT 
LIMITATION  OF 
LEGISLATION  "? 

THIS  harassed  old  world  needs  "lim- 
itation of  legislation"  as  well  as 
"limitation  of  armaments."  Stat- 
utes, laws,  and  regulations  of  all  sorts 
make  each  year  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. It  has  been  asserted  that 
every  person  in  the  United  States,  un- 
wittingly in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  violates  every  day  some  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law  or  regulation; 
perhaps  the  honest  judge  himself  in  go- 
ing from  his  home  to  the  court-room 
where  he  hands  down  every  day  his 
judgments  of  justice  breaks  some  minor 
legulation,  for  which  offense  a  police- 
man, if  he  were  near  by  and  had  studied 
his  book  of  regulations  carefully  enough, 
could  place  the  eminent  judge  under 
arrest. 

A  leading  authority  on  American  po- 
lice administration  recently  estimated 
that  the  average  policeman,  to  enforce 
the  city  ordinances,  State  laws,  and 
Congressional  enactments  committed  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  his  charge,  must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least 
16,000  statutes.  This  fact  was  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  speech  in  Washington  by 
James  A.  Emery  before  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Why  not  a  Congress  some  time  which 
would  subtract  five  hundred  useless  or 
foolish  or  annoying  laws  from  the 
statute-books,  instead  of  adding  five  hun- 
dred laws  to  those  same  bulky  volumes? 
Such  a  Congress  might  earn  recognition 
as  the  greatest  the  world  had  yet  seen. 

In  one  of  our  State  Legislatures  a  few 
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years  ago  an  extreme  illustration  oc- 
curred of  the  desire  of  a  member  to  have 
his  name  attached  to  some  piece  of  legis- 
lation. This  particular  member  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature  from  a  more  or 
less  rural  district.  He  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  a  bounty  of  five  dollars 
be  paid  by  the  State  for  the  hide  of 
every  loup-cervier  (the  Canada  lynx  or 
wildcat)  killed  in  the  commonwealth. 
Most  of  the  members  did  not  know  what 
a  loup-cervier  was,  and  had  to  consult 
a  dictionary,  or  some  other  member 
who  had  beaten  them  to  the  dictionary, 
to  find  out  what  this  particular  animal 
(popularly  known  in  some  places  as 
Lucy  Vee)  was.  The  legislator  who  de- 
sired to  have  his  name  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  author  of  an  addition  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  is  said  to  have  traded 
his  vote  on  practically  every  other  piece 
of  legislation  which  came  up  at  that  ses- 
sion for  votes  on  his  pet  measure,  whicli 
was  passed.  The  State  pays  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  some  years  for 
the  animals  killed  on  which  this  bill 
offered  a  bounty! 

If  there  is  one  place  above  all  others 
where  there  is  pride  of  authorship,  it  is 
in  the  halls  of  America's  State  and  Na- 
tional Capitols;  and,  as  in  the  field  of 
belles-lettres,  there  is  plenty  of  plagia- 
rism. Similar  bills  also  are  frequently 
introduced  by  a  half-dozen  or  more  mem- 
bers, each  hoping  his  may  be  the  one 
which  will  stick  and  bear  the  mark  of 
fame. 

The  United  States  "easily  holds  first 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  statutory 
law,"  declared  Mr.  Emery  in  his  speech. 
"A  single  Congress,"  he  added,  "usually 
receives  some  20,000  bills.  Many  of  the 
States  consider  not  less  than  1,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1921  forty-two  Legislatures 
were  in  session.  Judging  from  past 
years.  Congress  and  the  States  annually 
enact  an  average  of  14,000  statutes.  The 
State  and  National  legislation  of  a  sin- 
gle year  recently  required  more  than 
40,000  pages  of  official  print." 

Certainly,  it  is  time  for  a  Congress  on 
Limitation  of  Legislation. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

A CORRESPONDENT  asked  us  re- 
recently  for  some  information 
regarding  the  nature  and  activi- 
ties of  the  much-discussed  National  or- 
ganization that  stands  behind  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment.  Every  now  and 
then  one  hears  the  statement  made  by 
irritated  opponents  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  that  it  was  "put  over"  on 
an  unsuspecting  public  by  a  small, 
bigoted,  and  despotic  body  of  men 
called  the  Anti-Saloon  League.    As  a 


matter  of  fact  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America  is  not  a  small  oligarchy,  but 
is  a  large  democratic  and  representative 
body.  If  it  is  controlled  by  bigots,  then 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  must  rest  under  that 
stigma. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  is 
the  creation  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagues 
of  the  various  States,  and  came  into  ex- 
istence by  their  action  long  after  State 
Anti-Saloon  Leagues  were  organized. 
The  numerous  State  Leagues  sprang 
into  being  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  various  Protestant  denominational 
church  boards,  which  are  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  the  constituency  of  the  State 
Leagues.  It  is  the  State  Leagues  which 
elect  representatives  to  the  National 
Board  of  Trustees.  These  Trustees  form 
the  governing  power  and  source  of  au- 
thority in  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America.  The  National  Trustees  elect 
National  officers,  declare  the  National 
policies,  and  adopt  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America.  Thus  the  organization  may  be 
roughly  compared  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  gets  its  power  and 
authority  from  State  representation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  has  been  a  constantly  grow- 
ing authority  given  to  the  National 
officers  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  by  the 
constituent  State  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  efficiency  in  carrying  out 
National  policies.  At  the  last  National 
Convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  December,  1921,  the  National 
Board  of  Trustees  by  much  more  than 
the  required  two-thirds  vote  gave  addi- 
tional executive  powers  to  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  co-ordination,  co-operation, 
and  agreement  between  the  executives  of 
the  various  State  Leagues.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  makes  it  incumbent  upon  each 
State  League,  which  is  a  component  part 
of  the  National  Association,  to  carry  on 
its  work  in  harmony  with  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Any  intelligent  and  fair-minded  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  studying,  compar- 
ing, and  tabulating  the  sources  and  fac- 
tors of  historical  progress  must  come  to 
the  conclusion,  no  matter  how  wet  his 
sentiments  may  be,  that  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  was  not  a  sudden  and 
sporadic  political  move,  planned  in 
secret  and  enacted  by  surprise,  but  is 
the  result  of  steady-growing  and  con- 
certed action  by  men  and  women  who 
compose  a  majority,  and  perhaps  a  very 
large  majority,  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  United  States. 
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FORTY  years  ago  the  city  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  was  down  and 
out — or,  rather,  in  the  Salvation 
Army  phrase,  was  down  but  not  out.  It 
has  just  celebrated  in  a  rousing  jubilee 
the  extinction  of  the  final  bonds  which 
stood  for  the  ancient  debt,  the  last  penny 
of  which,  principal  and  interest,  has  now 
been  paid.  In  this  there  lies  on  a  small 
scale  a  lesson  for  some  of  the  great  na- 
tions which  are  struggling  with  financial 
burdens,  and  it  may  particularly  suggest 
to  Germany  that  she  spend  less  time  in 
groaning  and  protesting  and  take  steps, 
as  little  Elizabeth  did,  to  meet  her  debts 
fairly  and  honestly. 

The  trouble  with  Elizabeth  forty  years 
ago  was  that  she  had,  as  the  phrase  goes 
in  business,  extended  herself  too  much — 
that  is,  she  had  pushed  forward  streets, 
sewers,  pavements,  and  so  on  beyond 
what  was  required,  much  in  the  boom 
fashion  of  the  early  Western  towns. 
Then  came  a  panic  and  Elizabeth  went 
bankrupt.  She  could  not  meet  the  inter- 
est on  her  debts;  she  could  not  sell  ordi- 
nary short-term  bonds  in  the  market; 
she  could  not  even  pay  her  policemen. 

Fortunately,  the  ancient  town — it  was 
originally  Elizabethtown  and  its  water- 
front was  Elizabethport;  now  both  form 
the  city  of  Elizabeth — had  capable  and 
intelligent  financiers  among  its  citizens. 
They  faced  the  situation  brav61y,  formed 
a  plan  for  consolidating  and  amortizing 
the  debt,  provided  for  a  long-time  bond 
issue  on  which  this  was  based,  and  set 
valiantly  to  work  to  build  up  the  city  on 
reasonable  and  sensible  lines.  Needless 
to  say,  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
hoped;  the  city  grew  and  prospered,  and 
is  now  a  large,  fine,  and  well-governed 
place;  the  i-nterest  on  the  bonds  was 
duly  met  by  taxes,  and  each  year  the 
sinking  fund  for  redeeming  the  bonds 
grew.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
city  has  long  been  free  from  the  burden 
of  its  past  bankruptcy;  now  the  last 
vestige  of  it  has  been  wiped  out.  A 
gigantic  structure  representing  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
was  jubilantly  burned,  the  city  Comp- 
troller threw  into  the  fire  a  facsimile 
package  of  the  bonds,  and  there  were 
street  dances  around  the  conflagration. 
Flags,  decorations,  parades,  and  speeches 
added  enthusiasm  to  the  celebration. 

A  city,  like  a  man,  need  not  be  out  of 
debt  to  be  happy.  In  both  cases  the 
point  is  to  distribute  the  burden  of  the 
debt  so  as  not  to  let  it  bear  too  heavily 
at  any  one  time.  If  a  small  town  could  do 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  its 
prosperity,  its  population,  and  its  prop- 
erty enormously,  why  cannot  a  big  nation 
manage  its  affairs  in  the  same  way? 


A  FIGHT  TO  THE  FINISH  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 


BY  WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  JR. 


THE  fight  is  on — a  fight  to  the  finish 
— in  the  coal  fields.  Employer  and 
employee  are  locked  in  an  indus- 
trial death  grapple.  Miner  and  operator 
fight  grimly  with  whatever  weapons 
may  be  seized,  each  for  his  economic 
life.  The  patient  public,  whose  patronage 
has  reared  a  two-billion-dollar  industry 
of  coal,  is  either  flouted  or  disregarded. 
The  President's  offer  to  restore  peace 
has  been  spurned  by  the  miners,  ac- 
cepted b,y  some  operators,  and  rejected 
by  others. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  week  of  the 
strike.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
year,  April  1,  there  has  been  mined  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  normal  output 
of  anthracite  and  about  one-half  of  the 
normal  output  of  bituminous.  A  short- 
age of  both  hard  coal  and  soft  coal  is 
assured  during  the  coming  winter.  In- 
dustries are  already  closing  down  for 
lack  of  fuel,  prices  have  shot  skyward 
and  without  check  past  the  barrier  of 
the  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement 
with  Secretary  Hoover,  passenger  trains 
have  been  discontinued  wholesale,  and 
stocks  have  dropped  to  below  the  danger- 
line. 

Anthracite  coal  has  virtually  disap- 
peared from  the  market.  There  will  be 
none  whatever  had  for  weeks,  possibly 
months.  A  furnace  requiring  ten  tons, 
for  instance,  for  the  winter  will  have  to 
get  along  on  a  maximum  of  six  or  seven. 
That  maximum  assumes  resumption  of 
work  at  high  pressure  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  maximum  is 
unlikely,  for  work  probably  will  not  be 
resumed  on  that  scale,  if  at  all,  within 
that  time.    The  minimum — 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  will 
be  no  anthracite  coal  whatever  available 
for  consumers  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, save  the  carry-over  in  the  cellars 
from  last  spring,  plus  the  driblets  which 
have  been  secured  from  retailers'  small 
stocks,  now  exhausted,  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Bituminous  mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  the  Pittsburgh  field  of 
Pennsylvania  (second  largest  in  the 
country),  and  Iowa  are  one  hundred  per 
cent  idle,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  because  of  the  strike. 
In  central  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  sin- 
gle field  in  the  world,  about  one-eighth 
of  the  normal  production  is  being  mined. 
Alabama  and  three  fields  in  Kentucky 
alone  are  unaffected.  Even  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, otherwise  unaffected,  two  great 
fields,  each  mining  millions  of  tons  an- 
nually in  normal  times,  are  hard  hit  by 
the  walk-out. 

That  great  section  of  the  United  States 
lying  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  north 
of  an  east  and-west  line  running  through 
Chicago  faces  dire  extremity  next  win- 
ter. The  Northwest  fills  its  bins  eacli 
year  from  the  mines  of  western  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  and 
other  fields  within  freight-rate  distance 
of  Southern  lake  ports.  It  has  become 
gospel  in  the  coal  trade  that  the  North- 
west must  obtain  its  winter  fuel  while 
navigation  is  open  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Up  to  July  9  there  had  been  shipped 
to  the  Northwest  less  than  4,000,000  tons 
of  coal  via  the  Great  Lakes.  Up  to  the 
same  time  last  year  nearly  11,000,000 
tons  had  been  shipped.  A  year's  supply 
is  about  25,000,000  tons.  They  must 
have  that  coal  or  freeze.  The  winters 
are  cold  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  mines 
of  Washington  (at  present  running  at 
about  half  of  normal)  and  Montana  are 
remote  from  most  of  the  territory  and 
have  not  the  capacity  to  supply  it  in 
case  of  extremity. 

Two  years  ago,  when  temporary  short- 
ages and  a  slow  movement  threatened 
the  Northwest's  fuel  supply,  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  by  drastic 
priority  orders  parceled  out  coal  cars  to 
producers  and  virtually  compelled  the 
shipment  of  coal  to  the  Northwest,  so 
that  that  great  territory  would  not 
freeze.  At  the  time  this  unheard-of  ac- 
tion was  taken  the  Northwest  had  re- 
ceived more  coal  than  it  has  this  year. 
Even  if  the  Commission  were  to  attempt 
now  to  repeat  the  programme,  there 
would  not  be  coal  to  move  without  depriv- 
ing other  sections  needing  it  as  badly. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  Because 
of  the  lack  of  coal  there  will  be  dire  ex- 
tremity next  winter  in  that  thinly  set- 
tled empire.  The  State  of  Minnesota, 
already  alarmed,  js  clamoring  for  coal 
and  is  the  first  to  sense  the  coming 
calamity. 

New  England  is  another  section  which 
gets  most  of  its  coal  by  water.  She  has 
not  yet  awakened  to  her  peril.  There  is 
yet  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  and  at  other 
tide-water  piers  that  she  may  have,  but 
she  has  been  waiting  for  developments — 
and  apparently  for  the  price  to  come 
down.  It  will  be  hard  work  to  supply 
New  England  with  bituminous  from  the 
non-union  mines  if  she  begins  to  order 
now.  Of  anthracite  of  course  she  may 
expect  none  save  small  shipments  from 
vanishing  stocks  as  long  as  the  present 
deadlock  continues. 

Some  bituminous  coal  moves  all-rail 
to  New  England.  Most  of  this  comes 
from  central  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
week  ending  July  8,  481  cars,  or  about 
25,000  tons,  were  sent  her  in  that  man- 
ner. During  the  same  week  of  last  year 
she  received  2,729  cars,  or  about  137,000 
tons. 

West  Virginia  alone — with  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  exception  of  re- 
stricted output  from  some  Pennsylvania 
fields — is  digging  coal  available  for  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  East.  And 
West  Virginia,  because  of  the  shopmen's 
strike,   is   having  unexpected  trouble. 


■•Her  carriers  tapping  the  non-union  fields 
are  beset  by  labor  difficulties  and  arc- 
slowly  becoming  glutted  with  traffic. 
Logan,  the  banner  field,  lost  twenty  per 
cent  of  producing  capacity  during  the 
week  ending  July  1.  Up  to  that  time 
the  volume  of  coal  mined  in  that  field 
was  so  large  that  the  money  coming  in, 
if  equally  divided,  would  have  netted 
!?100  a  week  for  every  man  and  boy  on 
the  operators'  pay-rolls. 

Transportation  troubles  plague  Ken- 
tucky fields  also.  At  Madisonville,  Ken- 
tucky, the  headquarters  of  one  non-union 
field,  there  were  a  day  or  so  ago  no  less 
than  forty-three  purchasing  agents,  each 
trying  to  buy  coal.  Usually  the  coal 
operator  or  sales  agent  sends  his  men  to 
the  consumer,  seeking  orders.  '  Now  the 
tables  are  turned.  These  forty-three 
men  have  come  from  the  consumer  to 
the  market.  They  are  bidding  fancy 
prices  against  each  other  for  coal  as  yet 
unmined.  Each  car  that  comes  from  the 
pit  is  grabbed  up  at  soaring  figures. 
These  men  have  orders  to  get  coal,  and 
the  dollar  talks. 

The  rail  strike  hit  the  Chicago  coal 
market  a  broadside  that  sent  the  pack- 
ers, railways,  and  manufacturers — all 
with  stocks  dangerously  low — running 
to  cover.  The  yards  became  glutted  and 
conditions  grew  worse  rapidly  toward 
the  end  of  the  week.  As  usual,  prices 
stiffened  and  then  struck  out  for  higher 
regions  at  increasing  speed. 

More  than  100  passenger  trains  on  the 
Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroads  have  been  taken  off  be- 
cause of  the  coal  shortage. 

These  miscellaneous  facts  are  cited  to 
show  that  the  American  public  at  last 
has  awakened  to  the  gravity  of  its  peri). 
In  the  face  of  the  impending  calamity 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
flatly  rejected  the  President's  offer  that 
they  return  to  work  at  their  old  scale 
of  wages  until  a  fair  arbitral  body  could 
determine  a  reasonable,  impartial  wage. 
In  the  face  of  this  public  calamity,  the 
President's  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association, 
composed  of  some  of  the  largest  mining 
concerns  in  the  country:  by  the  Central 
Coal  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
tonnage  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh crowd;  and  by  the  Indiana  opera- 
tors. 

Nevertheless  coal  will  be  mined.  The 
President's  invitation  to  the  operators 
(o  return  home  is  being  construed  in 
Washington  to-night,  not  as  an  invita- 
tion, but  as  a  command.  The  bituminous 
operators  are  going  home,  and  some  of 
them  will  try  to  mine  coal. 

And  then  will  begin  the  really  critical 
period  of  the  strike. 

Herrin  and  Wellsburg  tell  tlie  story  of 
what  labor  is  willing  to  attempt  in  de- 
fense of  what  it  regards  as  its  rights. 


There  is  not  an  operator  in  Washington 
o-night  within  the  writer's  knowledge 
who  does  not  fear  the  days  to  come. 
They  look  for  bloodshed.  They  fully  an- 
icipate  calling  for  troops,  and  many  of 
them  believe  that  the  troops  will  be 
United  States  Regulars.  They  are  prepar- 
ing 10  break  the  backbone  of  the  strike. 

Another  West  Virginia  could  do  it,  but 
there  is  none.    And,  as  the  writer  re- 


THE  OUTLOOK 

marked  in  these  columns  months  ago, 
West  Virginia  is  at  once  the  hope  of  the 
country  in  this  crisis  and  the  despair  of 
union  miner  and  union  operator  alike. 
Because  of  her  the  union  operator  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Indiana  rejected  the 
President's  offer.  That  operator  would 
have  little  chance,  with  high  wage  scales, 
in  competition  with  non-union  coal. 
It  may  be  that,  under  heavy  and  un- 


ceasing  guard,  union  mines  will  run  non- 
union. If  the  production  of  such  mines 
can  be  brought  up  to  3,000,000  tons  a 
week,  the  strike  is  over.  There  will  be 
coal  for  all — at  a  pinch — who  need  it  for 
their  mills  and  factories.  What  is  left 
of  the  union  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  to  go  to  work  to  keep  from 
starving. 

Washington,  July  17.  1922. 


WALTHER  RATHENAU 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  EUROPE 
BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


A  T  the  opening  session  of  the  Genoa 
/%  Conference  the  German  delegates 
jr\.  filed  in,  rotund  and  rubicund. 
I  noted  among  them  a  thinner,  paler 
"Vian.  He  looked  more  like  some  old  por- 
trait of  an  early  Italian  poet  than  like 
any  Teuton.  His  conical-shaped  head 
was  inclined  to  baldness.  His  eyes  were 
lieep-set  and  piercing;  they  gave  the  im- 
pression of  one  who  no  longer  cherished 
illusions  but  who  had  both  precision  and 
independence.  His  beard  was  clipped 
close.  He  had  no  German  bull-neck. 
His  neck,  in  fact,  his  whole  body,  was 
slender.  He  did  not  lumber  along  like 
his  brother  delegates,  but  moved  with 
'  grace  and  easy  assurance.  He  took  a 
seat  next  to  Chancellor  Wirth,  I  noticed, 
and  frequently  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion. 

The  un-German-looking  person  was 
Walther  Rathenau,  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  His  manner  of  speech, 
I  discovered  later,  harmonized  with  his 
appearance.  No  rough  gutturals.  No  long- 
drawn-out  sentences  where  you  have  to 
wait  for  the  verbs  at  the  end  before  you 

'  know  what  the  speaker  is  saying. 

I  As  to  matter,  in  distinction  to  manner, 
I  remember  one  day  when  Herr  Rath- 
enau was  speaking  to  a  number  of  us 
journalists  at  his  hotel  and  when  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  talking  with  him.  No 
whines  from  him.  No  sob  stories.  Even 
if  there  was  regrettably  no  direct  con- 
fession of  his  country's  wrong-doing, 
there  were  constantly  evident  a  frank 
recognition  of  obligations  due,  a  desire 
to  co-operate  and  to  co-ordinate  in  self- 
disciplinary  and  positive  action  so  as  to 
meet  them,  and  a  good  will  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

This  terse,  intelligent  talk  was  empha- 
sized at  the  closing  session  of  the  Con- 
ference. I  heard  notable  speeches  from 
Lloyd  George,  Barthou,  Colrat,  Facta. 
Rossi,  and  Schanzer;  from  Tchitcherin: 
and  especially  from  the  Swiss  ex-Presi- 
dent Motta.  But  the  address  to  elicit 
the  longest  and  loudest  cheering  was 
Rathenau's.  In.stead  of  speaking  in  his 
own  tongue,  he  addressed  his  audience 
in  a  language  understood  by  all.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  him  a  German,  his 
French  was  so  good.  I  jotted  down  the 
following  points,  and  translate  them: 
"The  world  situation  will  not  become 


better  until  certain  truths  are  recog- 
nized: 

"(1)  Every  nation's  debt  is  too  large 
in  comparison  with  ■  its  revenue.  No 
country  can  really  balance  its  budget, 
save  America,  without  whose  help  Euro- 
pean reconstruction  is  impossible. 

"(2)  Every  creditor  has  a  duty  towards 
his  debtor  in  getting  together  the  means 
to  pay  debts. 

"(3)  World  economy  cannot  be  re- 
established until  confidence  is.  The 
world  is  no  longer  at  war,  but  it  is  not 
at  peace.  The  world's  mechanism  is  not 
functioning;  there  is  unemployment, 
hunger.  Nine-tenths  of  pre-war  wealth 
remains,  but  confidence  is  lacking. 

"(4)  The  force  of  no  one  nation  is 
great  enough  to  bring  about  world  re- 
construction. We  need  a  universal  force. 
We  must  make  sacrifices.  We  must  give 
international  credits." 

Walther  Rathenau  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Emil  Rathenau,  the  founder 
of  the  enormous  A.  E.  G. — the  Allege- 
meine  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft  (Gen- 
eral Electric  Company) — in  Germany. 
Walther's  splendid  intelligence,  great 
cultivation,  and  organizing  talent  were 
his,  not  only  as  his  father's  son,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  varied  and  suggestive 
environment — for  instance,  in  journeys 
to  Africa  in  colonial  work  for  the 
Government,  in  independent  ventures  in 
aluminum  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
development  of  his  own  patents  in  the 
electrochemical  industry.  When  only 
thirty  years  old,  he  had  already  begun 
to  found  branches  of  the  A.  E.  G.  at 
Amsterdam,  Baku,  Buenos  Aires,  Man- 
chester, and  elsewhere,  and  in  this  en- 
deavor saw  much  of  the  world. 

Eight  years  ago  the  elder  Rathenau 
died,  and  the  son  took  up  the  furnishing 
of  material  to  the  German  army;  he 
became  head  of  the  Raw  Materials 
Branch  of  the  German  Government.  His 
work  was  done  with  great  efficiency,  as 
the  Entente  Powers  found  to  their  cost. 
Some  critics  have  charged  him  with  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  wholesale 
looting  in  Belgium  and  northeastern 
France. 

At  all  events,  during  and  since  the 
war  no  one  among  German  industrial 
chiefs  has  been  more  eminent  than 
Rathenau.    Comparisons  between  him 


and  that  other  great  captain  of  industry, 
Hugo  Stinnes,  are  of  course  inevitable. 
The  two  men  differed  in  character  and 
in  economic  views.  Rathenau's  ideal 
was  his  famous  "horizontal  plan;"  it 
would  group  together  in  co-operation, 
under  Government  direction,  all  indus- 
tries of  the  same  class. 

Politically,  Rathenau  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  only  German  who  in  1914 
rightly  measured  the  ultimate  dangers 
that  menaced  his  country.  A  monarch 
in  whose  supposed  ideals  of  peace  he 
had  sympathized  had  capitulated  to  the 
increasingly  powerful  military  clique. 
Disillusioned,  Rathenau  was  not  slow  in 
showing  his  disdain  for  German  preten- 
sions. The  war  was  not  two  years  old 
when  he  declared:  "We  have  no  right 
to  impose  our  thoughts  and  sentiments 
on  civilized  nations.  Whatever  their 
weaknesses,  there  is  one  thing  we  have 
not  yet  learned — the  will  to  shoulder  our 
own  responsibilities.  We  are  a  genera- 
tion in  transition." 

Such  a  sturdy,  well-nigh  haughty 
character,  surprised  neither  by  Ger- 
many's defeat  in  the  war  nor  by  her 
revolution  after  the  war,  was  destined 
to  shine  as  a  publicist  even  more  than 
as  an  industrialist.  He  wanted  Germany 
to  recover  her  economic  independence. 
But  he  wanted  her  still  more  to  regain 
her  proper  place  among  the  nations. 

To  this  moral  end  Rathenau  was  one 
of  the  first  (and  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant among  them)  boldly  to  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  speedy  reconciliation 
with  France.  And  this,  if  not  on  moral 
grounds,  then  for  the  sake  of  Germany's 
economic  interests.  Long  before  he 
joined  the  Wirth  Cabinet— the  best  post- 
war Mini.stry  Germany  has  had — first  as 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  then  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rathenau's 
was  far  and  away  the  most  powerful 
German  influence  towards  a  better  in- 
ternational understanding  and  comity. 

And  the  patent  means,  he  asserted, 
was  by  a  sincere  and  serious  effort  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  "We  have  lost,"  he  added,  "and 
it  is  the  usual  and  right  thing  for  the 
loser  to  pay."  From  that  moment  with 
the  Junkers  and  military  party  he  was  a 
condemned  man. 

This  in  general.     In  particular,  his 
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(C)  August  Scherl 


WALTHER  RATHENATJ 


This  autographed  picture  of  Germany's  murdered  leader  came  to  us  from 
an  American  friend  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  G.  H.  Watson,  wlio  received  it  from 
Dr.  Ratlienau  liimself  a  short  time  before  his  assassination 


was  the  only  really  practical  attempt 
made  to  reconcile  German  reparation 
payments    with-   Entente  demands— 


namely,  the  payment  in  goods  as  in- 
money.  This  arrangement,  as  German 
representative,  he  concluded  last  sum- 


26  July 

mer  in  Wiesbaden  with  M.  Loucheui, 
the  French  representative. 

Rathenau  was  not  blind  to  the  possi- 
ble consequences  to  himself  of  his  astute 
effort.  Last  August,  after  the  Erzbergf.' 
murder,  he  said  to  M.  Loucheur:  "I,  to| 
shall  he  assassinated."  He  was.  fallina 
victim  of  the  319th  German  "politic, 
crime." 

Certainly  it  was   a  moral  count' 
weight  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Bolsheviki.   This  event,  and  the  man 
of  its  signing,  justly  damaged  Rat. 
enau's  reputation  outside  of  Germany 
and  Russia. 

With  far  less  justice,  indeed,  his  pres- 
tige abroad  was  clouded  by  his  attempts 
to  influence  Parliament  towards  the 
French  and  English  position  and  also 
against  further  currency  inflation.  But 
Parliament  is  still  obsessed  by  lo.w  taxa- 
tion and  high  inflation.  To  show  how 
hard  it  was  for  the  Wirth-Rathenau 
Government  to  gain  any  headway 
against  such  obsession  one  has  but  to 
remember  that  the.  Government  has  been 
able  really  to  rely  only  upon  the 
Majority  Socialists,  the  Centrists  (Cath- 
olics), the  Peasant  League,  and  the 
Hanoverians — 228  Deputies;  while  it 
lias  had  against  it  the  National  People's 
Party  (reactionary  Nationalists),  the 
People's  Party  (Former  Liberals — and 
not  too  liberal!),  the  Independent  So- 
cialists, and  the  Communists — 223  Depu- 
ties. 

Whatever  his  errors  of  judgment,  his 
excellencies  made  Walther  Rathenau  the 
first  German  of  his  day.  All  well- 
wishers  had  hoped  for  him  a  long  life, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Republican 
ideal  in  Germany,  but  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  international  reconciliation. 
That  life,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  has 
been  cruelly  cut  short. 

BrifTue,  Switzerland, 
June  26,  1922. 


ARE  WE  GOING  HUNGRY? 


""mTOW,  don't  put  in  a  lot  of  statis- 
tics,"  warned  the  editor.  So, 
-L  1  instead  of  statistics,  which  are 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  I'm  going  to 
tal.:  to  you  in  figures — plain,  every-day, 
groceryman's  figures  that  you  and  I 
can  understand  and  juggle  with  both 
hands. 

The  question  before  the  house  is,  "Are 
we  going  hungry,  and,  if  so,  when?" 

It  is  a  practical  question,  and  some 
folks  would  like  to  make  us  believe  that 
ihey  have  the  answer,  and  that  the  an- 
swer is,  "Soon!"  They  argue  that  we 
are  a  sizable  family  of  more  than  one 
hundred  million  folks,  tolerably  high 
livers,  and  that  we  are  gaining  new  rela- 
tions faster  than  we  are  finding  new 
sources  of  food  supply.  And  I  admit 
that  sometimes  it  does  look  that  way. 
The  family  does  seem  to  be  growing, 
and  at  the  rate  the  land.s  are  wearing 


BY  HUGH  J.  HUGHES 

down  and  filling  up  the  sea  bottoms  it 
will  be  a  long  while  before  the  continent 
doubles  in  size.  So  you  can  see,  plain 
as  day,  that  some  day  or  other  we  are 
coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  meal  sack. 
Or  are  we? 

The  average  man's  notion  is  that  this 
broad  land  of  ours  is  a  humming  hive  of 
industry,  worked  to  the  limit.  That  is 
purely  a  notion.  It  is  approximately  as 
correct  as  the  idea  that  every  great 
executive  is  a  whirling  dynamo  of  cease- 
less energy,  or  that  every  comedian  is 
happy  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day. 

The  fields  of  Japan,  from  which  our 
Nipponese  friends  get  their  daily  rice 
and  trimmings,  liberally  helped  out  by 
side-dishes  of  fish,  are  about  the  size 
of  our  own  State  of  Connecticut — 
maybe  a  little  larger,  but  not  bigger 
than  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
together.    And  you  know  Al  Paddock? 


Well,  Al  could  jump  his  way  across 
both  States,  lengthwise,  in  exactly  5.9 
hours,  taking  out  the  time  between 
jumps.  (Come  on  and  disprove  that, 
you  statisticians! ) 

Which  merely  goes  to  sliow  that  until 
we  are  put  to  it  we  don't  really  know 
just  how  much  we  can  do  either  at 
jumping  or  at  growing  food. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  a  fairly 
simple  story.  We  are  keeping  a  matter 
of  a  couple  of  montlis  or  so  ahead  of  the 
bread  line  and  soup  kitchen.  And  we 
are  not  doing  so  badly,  either.  Food  is 
rather  valueless  except  as  food.  After 
we  have  grown  what  we  need  for  our- 
selves, with  a  few  hundred  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  thrown  in  for  the  bugs 
and  the  birds,  the  rest  really  doesn't 
matter.  Not  unless  we  can  sell  it  or 
give  it  away  to  the  betterment  of  our 
souls.   If  we  were  obliged  to,  we  really 
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CKLEBRATINC, 
FINLAND'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

Troops  drawn  up  bi  - 
fore  the  Cathedral  in 
Helsingfors  at  the 
recent  Independence 
Day  exercises  to  com- 
memorate the  national 
entry  into  the  realm 
of  republics 
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THE 
SHATTERED 
CITY  OF 
AIDIN, 
SIXTY  MILES 
SOUTH  OP 
SMYRNA 

It  is  said  that  two 
thousand  victims  of 
Turkish  massacres  lie 
beneath  its  broken 
walls 
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U.  S.  Aavy  Otiicial 

A  TITENTABLE  CATAPUI,T  ON  THE  DEfK  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  MARYLAND  IN  THE  YEAR  1922.     THE  PRINCIPI.E  OF  THIS  LAUNCHING 
DEVICE  DATES  AT  LEAST  FROM  THE  DAYS   OE  DIONYSU  S  I,  TYRANT  OF  SYRACUSE' 

THE  ANCIENTS  PAY  TRIBUTE 

BY  CLIFFORD  ALBION  TINKER 


AVIATION  experts  of  our  Navy,  in 
an  effort  to  place  aviation  where 
it  belongs  in  the  fleet,  turned 
back  the  pages  of  history  2,261  years  to 
the  time  of  Dionysius  I,  Tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  found  what  they  needed — the 
catapult.  Together  with  the  aircraft 
carrier,  the  catapult  launching  device 
solves  the  problem  of  supplying  our 
fleets  with  aircraft  for  all  purposes. 
This  saves  our  aeronautical  skins,  so  to 
speak;  while  at  the  same  time  these 
developments  applied  to  commercial 
aviation  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  economic  features  of  that  method 
of  transportation. 

This  is  characteristic  of  mechanical 
development  in  the  Navy.  It  was  the 
solution  of  a  naval  problem  which  gave 
the  steel  industry  to  the  world,  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  Diesel  engine,  the 
electric  propulsion  of  monster  ships,  the 
machine-tool  industry,  and  the  radio 
wonders  of  the  day  with  their  thousand 
and  one  applications  to  communication 
and  directional  use.  Now  the  Navy 
leaps  forward  in  the  development  of 
aeronautics  to  a  point  where  the  practi- 
cal use  of  catapults  or  projecting  devices 
and  retarding  landing  devices  permit 
aircraft  to  take  the  air  and  land  in  rela- 
tively small  areas — so  small,  in  fact, 
(liat  huge  landing-fields  on  the  outskirts 
of  cities  and  towns  will  be  unnecessary 
for  traffic  handling  alone,  although  such 
facilities  may  be  required  at  terminals 
for  testing,  repairing,  and  for  emergency 
purposes. 

This  means  that  almost  any  flat  roof 
can  be  made  a  landing-field.  By  usiuj'. 
catapults  and  arresting  devices  we  may 
do  away  witli  the  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  traveling  to  and  from  landing-fields 
distant  from  business  centers.  Where 
business  men  now  leave  their  offices, 
step  into  an  elevator,  and  gain  the  sub- 
way running  under  the  building,  they 
may  in  the  future  reverse  their  elevator 
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trip  and  go  to  the  roof,  there  to  be 
whisked  away  in  a  waiting  airplane 
without  the  bother  of  transferring  bag- 
gage from  office  to  station  or  from  office 
to  landing-field.  The  returning  business 
man  will  alight  on  the  roof  of  his  office 
building  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
be  dictating  letters  at  his  desk.  This  is 
not  fanciful;  it  can  be  done — and  will  be 
tested  out  shortly  in  Chicago. 

Even  skeptics  must  give  way  when 
they  learn  these  facts:  That  in  experi- 
menting witli  arresting  devices  on  the 
deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Langley 


II.  S.  N.-ay  Kllici.il 

THE  OLD  ItATTLESHH'  ALABAMA  IS  SHOWN 
UEEKINO  wri'H   PHOSI'HOKUS  FROM  BOMBS 
DROPPED  HV  AHUM.ANES 

Any  battleship,  iinprotectpd  by  Hh  own  planes, 
would  bo  nn  ea.ty  vintlni  to  attack."!  from  the 
air.     Tho  nindi'rn  catapult  makes  such  pro- 
tection possible 


loaded  planes  alighting  at  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  have  been  brought 
to  a  dead  stop  in  the  short  distance  of 
forty  feet!  And  this  without  discomfort 
to  the  crew!  That  Avith  a  revolving 
catapult,  similar  to  deck  torpedo  tubes 
in  operation  and  taking  up  about  the 
same  space,  large  airplanes  and  hydro- 
airplanes  have  been  projected  into  the 
air  at  an  initial  speed  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour  without  reference  to  the  direction 
of  the  ship's  head  or  the  wind.  And  in 
this  case,  too,  there  was  no  discomfort 
to  the  crew. 

Now  comes  Admiral  W.  A.  Moffett, 
Chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics, with  the  statement  that  United 
.States  mails  will  be  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  in  tb.ree  days  before  another 
six  months  rolls  by.  To  cut  in  half 
transatlantic  mail  time  is  now  possible, 
the  Admiral  declared,  its  accomplish- 
ment merely  requiring  the  installation 
of  catapults  for  launching  airplanes  and 
seaplanes  from  the  decks  of  the  mail 
steamships. 

"I  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Shipping 
Board,"  the  Admiral  said,  "and  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  overstepping  the 
bounds  when  I  predict  that  tl\e  three- 
day  schedule  will  be  in  operation  before 
January  1,  1923. 

"See  how  simple  the  whole  business 
is,"  he  continued,  "when  within  eco- 
nomical airplane  distance  from  either 
coast,  east  or  west  bound,  one  or  more 
planes  would  be  launched  from  a  mail 
steamship,  and  in  five  hours  the  mail 
carried,  say,  five  hundred  miles  over  the 
sea  would  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
New  York  or  London. 

"This  plan  for  reducing  ocean  mail 
communication  to  three  days  is  sound." 
concluded  the  Admiral,  "and  our  own 
tests  of  the  catapult  prove  it  to  be  en- 
tirely feasible.  It  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  business  the  world  over,  for  the  cata- 
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L    ?.  Xa\T  Official 
THIS  METHOD  OF  CARRYIXG  AIRCRAFT  TO  SEA  CAME  INTO  USE 
IX  1919 

It  interfered  with  the  handling  of  the  turret  and  made  it  impossible 
to  ugo  important  range-finding  instruments 


O.  S.  Navy  Official 
IN   1916  THE  NAVY  TRIED  OUT  THESE   CATAPULT  RAILS  ON 

THE  XORTH  CAROLINA 
This   method    worked    successfully,    but   had*  the   disadvantage  o( 
requiring  the  ship  on  which  the  catapult  was  installed  to  turn  out 
of  formation  to  put  her  planes  in  the  air 


pult  equipment,  the  airplanes,  and  the 
flying  personnel  will  require  only  a 
nominal  expenditure  when  compared 
with  the  benefits  which  are  bound  to 
accrue  in  the  speeding  up  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  all  classes  of  ocean-going  mail." 

From  a  naval  standpoint,  the  catapult 
h7.s  placed  us  once  more  ahead  of  all 
other  navies.  This  is  because  we  can 
place  aircraft  on  any  ship  in  the  Navy; 
hence  we  are  not  limited  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  aircraft  we  may  take  to 
sea  with  our  fleets.  Before  the  catapult 
was  perfected  we  were  so  limited.  By 
limiting  the  size  and  tonnage  of  our  air- 
craft carriers,  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence limited  our  naval  air  force,  although 
our  conferees  disclaimed  any  attempt  at 
limitation  of  aviation,  either  naval  or 
military. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  conferees 
gave  us  some  aircraft  carriers,  while 
they  denied  us  a  single  battle-cruiser. 
This  was  because  it  had  at  last  filtered 
through  the  skulls  of  official  Washington 
that  a  fleet  without  aviation  units  al- 
ways present  with  it  is  a  fleet  unfit  for 
fighting.  You  can  blunder  along  without 
battle-cruisers,  but  you  can't  go  to  sea 
without  aircraft.  Worse.  A  fleet  with- 
out aviation  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
Supremacy  in  the  air  is  just  as  vital  to 
sea  power  as  it  was  to  the  Allies  on  the 
western  front. 

Submarines,  destroyers,  and  light 
cruisers  are  mere  chaff  for  aircraft  to 
sweep  from  the  seven  seas.  Many  think 
that  this  truth  dates  from  the  Army- 
Navy  bombing  experiments  off  the  Vir- 
ginia capes  last  summer.  "Look,  sailor," 
some  one  yelled  in  my  ear,  "here's  a 
despatch!  The  famous  U-117  has  just 
been  sunk!  Sbe  went  to  Davy  Jones  in 
seven  minutes  after  the  Navy  planes 
dropped  four  small  bombs  on  her!"  But 
that  kind  of  work  was  in  the  day's  duty 
for  our  naval  aviators  in  the  submarine 
zone  during  the  war.  We  have  men  in 
our  naval  air  service  covered  with  deco- 
rations from  our  allies  for  sinking 
U-boats.  And  they  used  smaller  bombs 
in  tho.se  days,  and,  too,  the  submarines 
were  manned  and  armed,  not  helpless, 
water-locsred  craft  like  the  U-117. 


But,  it  may  be  asked,  didn't  the  Army- 
Navy  bombers  off  the  capes  sink  ex- 
German  destroyers,  and  the  cruiser 
Frankfurt,  and  the  battleship  Ostfries- 
land?  To  be  sure  they  did.  Well,  then, 
doesn't  that  make  battleships  obsolete? 
Aren't  battleships  dead?  No.  Don't 
fool  yourself.  Battleships  are  not  dead. 
They  are  more  useful  than  ever.  Air- 
craft ha^e  made  them  so.  Aircraft  are 
keeping  them  alive.  Aircraft  have  taken 
those  immense  floating  forts  and  made 
them  into  terrible  agencies  of  destruc- 
tion on  a  scale  never  thought  possible 
by  the  battleship's  loudest  advocates. 
But  without  aircraft  along  with  them 
they  are  like  huge  lumbering  prehistoric 
mastodons  crashing  aimlessly  through  a 
jungle;  without  aircraft  they  are  use- 
less; worse  than  that,  they  arc  dead — 
deader  than  a  boiled  ham.  Thanks  to 
the  catapult,  they  have  been  given  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

You  know  a  monster — the  devil  fish. 
An  enemy  or  its  prey  approaches.  There 
is  a  sudden  and  sickening  commotion  in 
the  water.  A  dense  blinding  cloud  of 
inky  acidity  is  forced  in  all  directions 
by  a  horrible  convulsion  of  the  monster. 
In  that  convenient  gloom  the  victim  is 
blind,  bewildered,  groping.  But  fright- 
ful phosphorus-like  orbs  are  there,  and 
mighty  tentacles  lash  about  till  they  wrap 
the  victim  in  an  embrace  of  slimy  con- 
tracting, irresistible  coils  like  muscles 
lacking  shape  yet  moving  under  the  im- 
pulse of  malevolent  power.  Slowly  at  first 
those  slimy  bands  compress,  then  faster 
and  faster  they  pull  and  crush  until  doom 
and  oblivion  is  the  victim's  portion. 

Do  not  aircraft  give  a  battleship  some- 
thing of  this  power?  Can't  you  picture 
it  yourself?  Night  is  on  the  sea.  The 
darkness  is  uncanny.  Not  a  star,  not  a 
ray  from  the  heavens.  But  ships  are 
there.  They  move  in  orderly  array.  The 
navigating  details  at  their  po.sts,  all 
other  men  below.  They  are  merchant 
ships;  they  are  warships;  it  makes  no 
difference  what  they  are,  they  are 
doomed.  For  away  off  there  in  the  dark- 
ness are  battleships;  their  guns  have  a 
range  of  thirty-five  miles — they  may  be 
that  far  from  the  unsuspecting  victims. 


Suddenly  those  on  watch  hear  a  fear- 
ful drumming  sound  followed  by  a 
hoarse  scream,  and  a  mighty  shell  falls 
in  the  midst  of  the  formation.  Two  or 
three  more  shells  come  at  short  inter- 
vals. Then  the  very  heavens  fall  in  a 
crash  of  sound,  and  terrific  explosions 
follow  so  closely  that  it  would  seem  that 
the  ocean  bed  had  blown  up  in  volcanic 
wrath.  A  half-hour  of  pandemonium, 
and  the  face  of  the  waters  is  again 
calm,  the  darkness  settles  on  the  sea  as 
before.  But  no  ships  are  there.  They 
have  vanished.  The  battleships  have 
done  their  work. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Battle- 
ships can  now  shoot 'over  the  horizon 
and  far  beyond,  they  can  use  their  guns 
to  the  limit  of  their  range.  It  may  be 
that  those  on  the  battleships  never  see 
their  victims.  It  is  not  necessary.  The 
catapult  has  given  them  aircraft,  and 
aircraft  are  animated  periscopes;  they 
reach  for  miles  in  the  air;  they  cover 
immense  areas  in  a  fraction  of  time; 
they  direct  gunfire,  they  give  the  range, 
the  elevation,  and  they  correct  the  mis- 
takes. They  can  do  it  at  night — helped 
by  radio.  That's  what  makes  battle- 
ships so  terrible;  aviation  gives  them 
tentacles,  searches  out  their  prey  despite 
the  darkness,  makes  them  twice  as  de- 
structive as  before.  No,  friends,  with 
aviation  battleships  are  thrice  armed; 
battleships  are  not  dead  yet. 

Armies  in  the  field  will  find  the  cata- 
pult and  arresting  device  two  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  equipment  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  military  aeronautics. 
Portable  catapults  and  arresting  plat- 
forms in  movable  sections  will  permit 
the  use  of  aircraft  with  an  army,  no 
matter  what  the  terrain.  With  such 
apparatus  an  air  force  can  keep  its  place 
at  the  front  with  all  the  other  mechani- 
cal impedimenta  of  modern  armies.  No 
longer  will  airdromes  be  required  at 
great  distances  behind  the  lines.  Repair 
shops  and  storage  plants  of  course  must 
be  in  the  rear,  but  the  fighting  force  will 
be  along  the  front,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  the  air. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  two 
devices    for    launching   and  arresting 
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planes  will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of 
radio  control  of  airplanes  and  seaplanes 
either  from  ships,  the  land,  or  mother 
airships  carrying  planes.  In  fact,  me- 
chanical projection  and  retardation 
upon  alighting  have  heretofore  held  up 
the  development  of  radio-controlled  air- 
craft of  the  heavier-than-air  types;  the 
new  landing-deck  and  catapult  have 
removed  the  restricting  difficulties. 

Historically,  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  two  pieces  of  epoch- 
making  apparatus  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  find  a  place  in  one's  aeronautical 
scrap-book.  Mechanical  flight  was  given 
to  the  world  on  December  17,  1903,  by 
the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
when  a  primitive  airplane  held  the  air 
for  a  short  time  and  covered  a  short  dis- 
tance. This  airplane  had  no  wheeled 
under-carriage,  but  relied  on  skids  for 
keeping  its  wings  and  body  off  the 
ground.  To  take  off  a  mechanical  device 
was  necessary,  so  the  Wrights  solved  the 
difficulty  by  using  a  launching  rail  on 
which  the  skids  could  be  shot  ahead  by 
a  rope  attachment  to  a  weight  in  a 
pylon,  the  fall  of  the  weight  furnishing 
the  power  required. 

Dr.  Langley,  who  nearly  won  the 
laurels  which  came  to  the  Wright 
brothers,  when  he  tried  out  his  flying- 
machine  on  October  7,  1903,  used  a  form 
of  launching  rail  with  power  supplied 
by  a  spring  in  addition  to  the  thrust  of 
the  propellers.  This  trial  took  place 
from  the  top  of  a  houseboat  at  anchor  on 
the  Potomac  River.  It  may  be  that 
these  instances  foretold  the  naval  use  of 
the  catapult,  but  they  really  portray  the 
primitive  landing  gear  of  the  first 
heavier-than-air  machines,  and  the  use  of 
mechanical  aids  for  taking  off  were 
abandoned  with  the  improvement  of  the 
flying-machines  themselves. 

So  rap'd  was  the  development  of  air- 
♦  craft,  and  so  obviously  was  it  adapted  to 
naval  use,  that  only  seven  years  later, 
on  November  14,  1910,  we  find  a  civilian 
aviator,  Eugene  Ely,  making  the  first 
flight  ever  made  from  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
He  took  off  from  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Birmingham  in  a  Curtiss  land-type  bi- 
plane.   The  value  of  this  experiment 


was  greatly  increased  when  Mr.  Ely, 
scorning  the  intended  use  of  a  tempo- 
rary platform  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  to  facili- 
tate the  getaway  when  the  ship  should 
be  headed  into  the  wind,  made  his  flight 
while  the  vessel  was  at  anchor. 

Two  months  later,  on  January  18, 
1911,  Mr.  Ely  reversed  his  performance 
by  landing  an  airplane  on  the  deck  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  the  next  day 
adding  to  his  fame  by  flying  the  same 
plane  from  the  deck  on  which  he  had 
landed.  These  were  fundamental  per- 
formances. Inasmuch  as  they  presaged 
the  present-day  aircraft  carrier. 

In  February,  1911,  Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss 
flew  from  the  waters  of  San  Diego  Har- 
bor, landed  alongside  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  seaplane  was  hoisted  aboard  the 
ship.  The  same  plane  was  later  hoisted 
out,  and  Mr.  Curtiss  flew  it  back  to  the 
starting-point.  This  was  also  a  funda- 
mental performance,  for  aircraft  carriers 
and  all  other  types  of  surface  vessels  are 
provided  with  cranes  for  hoisting  on 
board  the  aircraft  which  they  carry. 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  case 
of  catapult-equipped  craft. 

Following  the  Ely-Curtiss  experiments 
in  1911,  Captain  Washington  I.  Cham- 
bers, U.  S.  N.,  then  in  charge  of  naval 
aviation  affairs,  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  the  catapult  for  projecting  planes 
from  the  decks  of  ships.  Although  the 
catapult,  according  to  history,  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon  dates  from  Dionysius  I  and 
his  siege  of  Carthage,  its  use  in  aviation 
dates  from  November  12,  1912,  when 
Lieutenant  T.  G.  Ellyson,  U.  S.  N.,  in  a 
Curtiss  seaplane  made  the  first  flight 
from  a  catapult  on  a  ship. 

This  first  catapult  was  extremely  ex- 
perimental, but  so  were  airplanes  and 
seaplanes  in  those  early  days.  Improved 
designs  of  aircraft  caused  improvements 
in  the  cataputts;  a  second  apparatus, 
based  upon  the  first,  was  installed  upon 
the  stern  of  the  armored  cruiser  North 
Carolina  in  1915,  and  successful  flights 
were  made  by  Captain  H.  C.  Mustin, 
U.  S.  N.  This  catapult  proved  so  re- 
liable and  efficient  that  similar  types 
were  Installed  upon  the  armored  cruis- 


velopedbyTm^^rrioU,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier, a  specialized  ship  having  a  large 
landing-deck  and  facilities  for  repairing 
and  storing  large  numbers  of  planes  of 
all  the  necessary  types  for  naval  use. 
Taking  the  cue  from  the  carrier,  taking- 
off  platforms  were  installed  upon  the 
turrets  of  battleships  for  the  use  of  spot- 
ting and  fighting  planes.   Then  came  tho 
limitation  of  such  devices  by  the  a, 
tion  of  the  director-firing  system.  ; 
tleships  could  not  turn  out  of  col 
for    a    favorable    wind  direction 
launching  a  plane,  and  the  plane 
platform  interfered  with  the  functioL 
of  the  turret.    Back  we  went  to  the 
rier. 

Then  the  "5-5-3-1.75"  Treaty  limi 
the  number  and  size  of  our  aircraft  c  j 
riers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  I 
catapults  again  for  the  solution  of  t 
problem  of  taking  aviation  to  sea  wit. 
the  fleets.    Hence  the  turntable  catapul 
For  this  new  apparatus  is  a  bridge-lik 
structure  mounted  on  a  revolving  basf 
upon  which  there  is  a  car  to  carry  tl 
plane,  the  car  being  propelled  by  com 
pressed  air.    The  old  type  of  catapul. 
employed  a  compressed-air  car,  but  thi 
car  was  propelled  along  a  fixed  track  o 
some  length.   This  necessitated 'the  turn- 
ing of  the  ship  during  launching  practicf 
in  order  to  launch  the  plane  directly  intr , 
the  relative  wind.    Inasmuch  as  battle 
ships  cannot  turn  out  of  formation  o 
head  all  over  the  ocean  in  the  presence  c 
the  enemy  without  disregarding  tactic; 
advantages,  the  old   type  of  catapul 
would  not  do.    The  new  type,  however, 
solves  all  those  tactical  problems  and,  in 
addition,  gives  the  plane  a  launching  ve- 
locity in  excess  of  its  lowest  flyir 
speed,  which  assures  that  at  the  end  i 
the  run  when  the  plane  is  released  i 
will  be  lifted  into  the  air  on  its  flight 
at  the  same  time  the  release  is  accom- 
plished  so   perfectly   that   the  pilot's 
senses  are  completely  alert,  so  that  ' 
takes  control  at  the  proper  instant 
the  plane  reaches  the  end  of  the  n 
and  is  projected  from  the  car. 

The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  is  instal 
ing  these  new  catapults  on  all  our  ba 
tleships  and  is  contracting  for  plane 
and  catapults  of  various  sizes  in  orde 
to  put  aircraft  on  all  classes  of  nava 
vessels  of  the  combatant  type.    In  addi- 
tion. Admiral  Moffett  advocates  putting 
aircraft  on  merchant  ships  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  raiders  in  time  of 
war,  and  of  course  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  in  time  of  peact 
It  also  follows  that  passengers  on  ocean 
going  ships  may  save  time       route  b 
utilizing  planes  launched  from  catapult^■■ 
within  flight  distance  from  the  shor. 
Altogether,  the  catapult  is  a  remarkabh 
adjunct  to  the  practical  use  of  aviation,' 
and,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  lane*  ' 
ing-deck,  opens  up  a  field  not  hlthert' 
thought  possible,   namely,   the  arriva' 
and   departure   of  aircraft   from  city 
buildings. 
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s  only  one  way  o;^'*'^'"^  ^^^^ 

■  death  an  acti\/  ^^'^^  '"^^^  '^^ 
gainst  the  com^^^*°"  °^  mur- 

that  Is  h-r  ^ving  the  death 
nfailir        'nd  inexorably  im- 
ev       ,      !T  case.    Such  a 
ble.    And  where 
.st-degree  murder 
■  siiow  a  strong  leaning. 
1        natural  aversion  to  tak- 
ler  man's  life  that  exists  in 
•mal  human  being,  to  convict 
■r  charge.    This  is  also  empiia- 
the  fact  that  in  States  that 
lislied  the  death  penalty  first- 
..urder  convictions  have  imme- 
i  ecome  ea.sier  to  obtain. 
liQly  certainty  and  unfailing  ap- 
of  itunishment  that  will  act  as 
re^raint   against   crime.  The 
of  just  a  few  years'  imprison- 
the  deceptive  guise  of  a  life 
rill  not  do  it  where  society  is 
fith  characters  to  whom  human 
is  nothing.    A  life  sentence,  if 
Dpe  with  the  situation,  must  be 
mean  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
?on  term. 

requently  urged  by  prison  au- 
that  the  imposition  of  a  life 
in  its  literal  sense  would  de- 
■  prisoner  of  the  one  thing  that 
liim  up,  and  that  must  be  the 
'1'  ill  effort  at  reformation — hope. 
1  i'  reason,  they  declare,  a  life 
f--  meaning  that  to  the  prisoner 
;  ake  him  uncontrollable,  drive 
sanity,  convert  him  into  a  beast 
form. 

t  wholly  agree  with  that  view, 
ler  that,  in  the  main,  a  problem 
management  that  can  .■^nd  will 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe 

■  are  instances  where  genuine 
)n  is  possible  even  in  the  cases 
len  who  have  taken  life.  But 
1  do  not  warrant  the  release 
^n  from  the  penitentiary  after 
V  years.    Society's  duty  to  it- 

in  order  to  make  punishment 
.•  severe  to  make  it  exemplary, 
dly,  to  make  the  length  of  the 
ent  a  guaranty  of  the  jienuine- 
•h  reformation,  if  it  is  evident 
that  the  life  sentence  under 
ivorable  circumstances  be  not 

0  less  than,  say,  twenty  years, 
o;  course  innocence  be  shown, 
r  o:  ditions  are  not  so  favorable, 

ence  should  mean  a  life  sen- 
'ling  less,  and  no  governor  or 
hority  sliould  have  power 
ardon  or  parole  in  such  cases, 
ssibly  where  the  prisoner  is 

out  the  moral  right  of  society 
fe?  That  aspect  of  capital 
t  has  often  been  discus.sed, 
ually  been  made  the  basis  of 
ts  abolition.  It  has  also  as 
condemned  as  false,  foolish, 

1  spTitimpnta'ltv.   T?iit,  if  eap' 

-  r.,  ,    :  -  ■:■  ,,        'f-rreoJ  01 

its  pur- 


pose in  a  practical  way,  llien  its  con- 
tinuation must  be  justified  upon  some 
sound  moral  ground. 

The  most  commonly  urged  justifica- 
tion is  the  Mosaic  principle  or  law  of 
"an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  But,  even  assuming  that  the 
"eye  for  an  eye"  principle  in  talcing  life 
can  logically  be  adopted  for  the  sort  of 
offenses  we  choose,  ignoring  it  as  to 
others,  its  application  and  justification 
must  rest  entirely  on  the  basis  of  re- 
venge— a  basis  of  action  that  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  modern  civilization,  and 
with  the  basic  principle  of  the  world's 
preponderant  religious  influence,  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  spirit  of 
revenge. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  against 
capital  punishment  is  the  natural  revul- 
sion of  feeling  of  man  individually  when 
a  life  is  taken — even  where  the  State 
acts  as  executioner.  The  human  con- 
science rebels  at  the  thought  of  life 
being  taken  under  such  circumstances 
as  well  as  under  any  other. 

OSE  or  two  States,  recognizing  the  dan- 
ger of  a  mistake  connected  with 
convictions  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
have  definitely  barred  the  death  penalty 
in  capital  cases  where  the  evidence  is 
of  a  purely  circumstantial  nature.  Yet 
even  such  a  safeguard  does  not  go  far 
enough,  because  of  the  possibility  that 
the  most  convincing  kind  of  direct  evi- 
dence may  be  trumped  up  by  the  witness. 

In  an  address  before  the  Governors' 
Conference  in  Boston  in  1916  Governor 
Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Illinois,  said: 

In  1901  there  was  convicted  of 
iTiurder  in  the  city  of  Chicago  one 
Synon;  he  was  condemned  to  die 
His  case  was  appealed  to  th  ,,  rjaijreme 
Court,  which  reversed  the  lower  court 
because  of  objectionable  remarks  b> 
the  trial  judge  while  the  accused  was 
on  the  witness  .stand.  Synon's  sec- 
ond trial  was  held  in  the  court  over 
which  I  had  at  that  time  the  honor 
to  preside.  He  was  acquitted  after 
many  reputable  witnesses  had  testi- 
fied that  he  was  four  miles  from  the 
.scene  of  the  crime  when  it  was  com- 
mitted. The  man  was  saved  by  a  few 
harsh  and  prejudicial  words  of  the 
judg-e  before  whom  he  was  first  tried; 
and  thus  eirors,  upon  which  he  was 
able  to  ajipeal,  became  the  means 
throug-h  which  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  establish  his  Innocence.  Only 
tho.se  words  in  which  the  Couit  had 
committed  error  in  uttering  stood 
between  him  and  the  cruel  trag'edy  of  • 
which  my  State  would  have  been 
Kuilty. 

Several  years  ago  two  youths  were 
sentenced  to  death  in  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  them  secured  a  new  trial  and 
was  acquitted. 

The  case  of  a  man  named  Stielow,  who 
is  declared  to  have  been  three  times 
close  to  the  electric  chair,  once  within 
less  than  an  hour,  only  to  \>e  finally 
■?aved  by  the  "infersion  by  arr^her  to 
the  murder  of  .v.iich  he  had  b'.-HK  vu 
victed,  has  been  quqted  In  New  Vo 


One  ca.se,  involving  only  life  impr  , 
ment,  however,  was  taken  to  the  U 
.States  Supreme  Court  on  the  adr 
hility  as  evidence  of  a  confession  c 
Indian  before  his  death  to  the  mi 
of  another  Indian  for  which  one 
nelly  was  convicted.    Under  the  ml 
law,  such  evidence  was  declared  '  . 
missible  and  Donnelly's  guilt  uphe 
decision   from  which  Justice  Hu 
now  Secretary  of  State,  and  Jui 
Holmes  and  Lurton,  however,  disse 

There  are  many  other  cases  on  rTinu 
where  innocent  persons  were  saved  from 
the  death  penalty  by  fortuitous  cii 
stances,   likewise  where  it  is  ce 
innocent  persons  have  been  execut  n 

Undoubtedly,  the  chances  of  such  'nno- 
cence  being  shown  are  infinitely  gi 
when  the  man  who  is  charged  wit 
crime  is  still  alive  and  where  his 
dom  is  the   stimulus  of  his  an( 
friends'    efforts    at    exoneration  than 
where  death  has  rendered  such  e'^orts 
futile. 

It  was  Lafayette  who  said:    "I  -hai! 
ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  penal 
death  until  I  have  the  infallibili 
human  judgment  demonstrated  to  u.. 
When   the   law   has   once   spoken,  nr. 
protestations  of  guiltlessness  are  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  with  its  operatio  ),  !■ 
is  true  that  the  governor  has  the  ) 
to  pardon  and  commute,  but  he  c 
consistently  set  up  his  judgment 
that  of  twelve  men  without  substai' 
evidence  of  innocence  or  strongly 
gating  circumstances,  and  that  evi 
may  come  too  late. 

Through  the  manner  in  which  ( 
tions  are  carried  out  the  citizens! 
made  to  feel  that  a  relentless  i 
utterly  apart  from  and  without  r 
.^  ii  IS  exacting  a  human  life.  Yet 
citizen  bears  full  responsibility  for  ; 
act  as  much  as  if  he  himself  perse  n; 
set  in  motion  the  mechanical  opera ^ 
which  effects  the  death  penalty.  Sup 
pose,  instead  of  asking  public  ser  .mts 
to  carry  out  executions,  the  task 
required  to  be  performed  by  an  . 
vidual  citizen  picked  in  the  same  v. 
that  jurors  are  selected — and  no* 
could   be   fairer.     Capital  punisl 
would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  si 
plan  was  sought  to  be  enforced, 
capital  punishment  is  essentially 
fundamentally  right,  why  should 
zens  shrink  from  such  a  task,  whe 
example,  no  citizen  will  hesitate  tc 
a  life  in  protection  of  his  person,  1  . 
and  family? 

THE  greatest  power  in  all  er^ati 
the  power  over  life  and  deatl  . 
dealing  with  murderers  we  are  !!« 
with  persons  who  have  attempted  ■ 
rogate  to  themselves  ttiis  divine  y 
for  revenge,  for  unlavjfii'  riTiir},: 
from  some  <^her  i 
ca-,  1  r.i-div  1  - 
cai  -'s 
nef  3  ui 
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wealth  takes  unto  itself  is  delegated 
to  the  discretion  of  an  individual — the 
governor;  the  official  representative  of 
the  public,  to  be  sure,  but  still  an  indi- 
vidual. I  contend  that  no  single  human 
being,  or  even  a  small  group  of  human 
beings,  should  have  vested  in  him  or 
them  such  an  unqualified  and  sweeping 
power,  for  virtually  it  becomes  his  or 
their  individual  responsibility.  And 
that  is  an  unthinkable  condition. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  that  even  the 
Chief  Executive's  authority  to  grant 
freedom  to  prisoners  should  be  radi- 
cally restricted,  especially  in  the  case 
of  life  prisoners,  so  as  to  obtain  only 
in  cases  where  clear  proof  of  inno- 
cence is  produced  or  in  the  event  of 
mortal  sickness.  For  unwise  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  pardon  and  parole 
power  is  one  of  the  really  serious  ele- 
irip^its  contributing  to  crime  conditions. 
For  one  thing,  if  the  criminal  is  made 
to  realize  that  this  one  avenue  of  pos- 
sible evasion  of  the  consequences  of  his 
crime  is  completely  closed  to  him  it  is 
^^d  to  contribute  as  a  deterrent  influ- 
e_^B— an  influence  that  will  be  further 
i^^ased  as  defects  in  our  processes 
an^^plan  of  criminal  justice  are  cor- 
rected, so  that  a  dead  certainty  of  his 
punishment  will  be  impressed  upon  the 
person  planning  a  crime. 

It  will  also  tend  definitely  to  cope 
with  the  repeater — the  man  who  com- 
mits one  crime,  is  paroled  or  pardoned, 
and  thereby  is  encouraged  to  new,  fre- 
quently more  severe,  offenses. 

THE  case  of  one  of  the  life  prisoners  in 
the  Ohio  State  penitentiary  at  this 
time  is  in  point.    After  having  been  ar- 
est^d  seven  times  fo"  various  offenses 
and  allowed  to  escape  with  either  a  n;, 
a  short  workhouse  sentence  in  one  in- 
stance, or  with  no  punishment  at  all,  he 
was  finally  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
reformatory  for  life  for  burglarizing  an 
inhabited  dwelling  in  the  night  season. 
Less   than   three  years  later  he  was 
paroled.    A  short  time  after  he  was  re- 
arrested, following  several  new  crimes, 
and  returned  to  the  institution.  Within 
year  and  a  half  he  was  again  paroled. 
Ks  than  two  months  after  he  was 
lin  arrested,  but  the  case  was  not 

I  sed.    After  another  crime,  he  was 

II  back  to  the  reformatory  for  the 
Mind  time.  And  again  he  was  paroled. 
Another  crime  with  a  penitentiary  term, 

rom  which  lie  was  released  in  less  than 
two  years,  came  next.    Then  followed  a 
-irng  K'  ries  of  the  most  severe  crimes, 
including  two  murders,  for  one  of  which 
(.e  in  now  serving  a  life  sentence. 
A  life  seni<nce  is  really  a  misnomer 
1  ''>hio,  as  il  is  in  most  other  places, 
ho  first  place,  the  Governor  may  par- 
'  •>  prisoner  at  any  time  at  his 
''Ij.'fp.'ipii,  under  the  Ohio  laws, 
>M(iiiii<.s   eligible  to 
Jen  years, 
ns  just 
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of  the  last-described  type  is  not  safe  to 
be  again  set  at  liberty  at  any  time. 
However,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
som«  life  prisoners  whose  records  are 
less  reprehensible  may  be  reformed,  and 
for  that  reason  a  time  when  they  may 
become  eligible  to  parole  should  be  fixed, 
but,  in  the  interest  of  society  and  the 
protective  influence  as  a  crime  restraint 
of  such  a  policy,  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nite bar  against  the  release  of  any  such 
prisoners  on  any  ground,  except  proof  of 
innocence  or  because  they  are  dying, 
prior  to  at  least  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

I  have  in  mind  several  life  prisoners 
at  the  penitentiary— trusties  who  have 
served  varying  periods,  and  whose  ex- 
emplary conduct  allows  them  a  measure 
of  freedom  denied  to  others,  model 
prisoners  in  every  way — who  committed 
unpremeditated  murders,  usually  whil? 
crazed  with  liquor,  as  the  first  offense 
against  the  law  in  their  lives.  Yet  in 
its  substantial  effect  their  life  sentences 
are  not  a  whit  different  from  that  of  the 
confirmed  criminal  whom  the  jury's 
recommendation  of  mercy  barely  saved 
from  the  electric  chair. 

That  is  hardly  such  comparative  jus- 
tice as  will  tend  to  instill  a  salutary 
fear  of  punishment  in  the  person  con- 
templating a  (  -me. 

It  is  in  a  correction  of  such  cpnditions 
as  these  rather  than  in  capital  punish- 
ment that  the  solution  of  our  criminal 
problem  lies.  I  believe  that  the  public 
is  gradually  awaking  to  this  fact;  that 
the  death  penalty  is  serving  no  good 
purpose  (except  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  feeding,  housing,  and  pro- 
viding work  for  the  prisoner)  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  much  bet- 
ter effect  in  the  interest  of  society  by 
imprisoxir-^nt;  and  that  the  public's  will 
to  abolish  executions  will  be  expressed 
in  many  States  before  many  more  years, 
I  feel  assured. 

This  growing  attitude  is  Indicated  by 
many  signs.  Thus  some  States,  like 
Idaho,  while  retaining  the  capital  pun- 
ishment idea,  have  made  it  practically  a 
dead  letter  and  have  not  applied  it  in 
years.  In  Nebraska  Governor  Samuel  A. 
McKelvie  in  his  last  Message  to  the 
State  Legislature  urged  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty,  and  also  action  to 
prevent  the  Governor  or  any  one  else  but 
the  Court  to  alter  a  sentence.  In  New 
Jersey,  though  the  death  penalty  con- 
tinues, one  of  the  serious  defects  in  the 
present  system  has  been  recognized. 
There,  so  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  the  noted 
prison  authority  who  directs  that  State's 
institutional  work,  has  advised  me,  a 
law  has  been  passed  "which  makes  life 
imprisonment  mear  life  imprisonment 
and  not  a  period  of  years,  i  nere  is 
therefore  no  minimum  term  for  life  im- 
prisonment. A  Court  of  Pardons,  con- 
sisting of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  Governor,  has  full  power  to  parole 
any  convicted  prisoner  at  any  time  after 
his  conviction." 
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also  urges  a  centering  of 
"the  m^;-;^^  ^^^ack  upon  the  failure  of 
the  courts  ^  convict  murderers."  "This," 
he  says,  "i.         of  the  very  serious 
problems  befo^  ^jig  country."    On  this 
point  Governor  t       o.  Preus,  of  Min- 
nesota, where  capital  punishment  was^ 
abolished  in  1911,  sa^s  there  has  neither 
been   any  great   incrtase  or  decrease 
in  homicides  sinceXhgii^  but  that  "it 
seems  to  be  a  little  easierfeo  eet  convic- 
tions." 

Colorado  is  one  of  the  States 
both  capital  punishment  and  eliminj^tion 
of         death  penalty  have  been 
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Go^.      r  Oliver  L.  Shoup,  of  that 
is  i.i  complete  accord  with  the  s 
ment  of  Thomas  J.  Tynan,  warden' 
the  Colorado  State  penitentiary, 
says: 

While  we  have  capital  Itainishmen 
on  the  statute-books,  and  while  it  i; 
enforced  in  extreme  cases,  jfet  T  hav' 
never  been  able  to  see  wh^e  it  ha.^ 
done  any  good.  On  the  ot 
many  men  who  have  been  se 
institution  under  death  senTfe; 
who  have  been  commuted  to 
made  great  progress,  and,' 
some  who  have  been  liBSr 
parole  have  become  very  useful 
zens.  ' 

Personally,   I  am  against  capit; 
punishment  from  every  standpoint 

Governor  Emmet  D.  Boyle,  of  Nev; 
where  there  has  been  only  one  execu' 
in  twelve  years,  is  "disinclined  to 
lieve  that  capital  punishment  is  of 
particular  value." 

Governor  Warren  T.  McCray,  o& 
diana,  has  also  expressed  himself  t^ 
as  not  very  friendly  to  the  capital  p^m-- 
ishment  idea,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  la^i^s 
are  on  the  statute-books,  he  deems  it  h^g 
duty  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  tl,e 
courts.  That  has  been  exactly  my  pes;, 
tion  in  Ohio.  Since  the  beginning  of  my 
term  of  office,  a  year  ago  last  Januarj/^ 
twenty-six  murderers  have  been  coii- 
demned  to  death.  As  long  as  capi^  i 
punishment  is  the  law  of  the  St 
necessarily  it  is  my  duty  to  enforce! 
and  I  have  not  granted  a  single 
mutation  of  sentence.  Nineteen 
have  therefore  been  executed  in 
time  and  seven  more  are  now  in 
death  house  awaiting  electrocution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  gov- 
ernors in  connection  with  these  cases 
are    compelled    to    steel  themseles 
against  the  most  pathetic  pleas  that  an 
touch  the  heartstrings  of  human  eno- 
tions — pleas  of  fine  old  ladies  goingon 
their  knees  to  implore  for  the  lifejof 
those  they  bore  and  nursed  and  re/ed 
through  boyhood,  and  who  to  then? are  * 
still  boys  incapable  of  wrong-doinj  of  \ 
wives  and  children — all  innocents  t'^'^ 
must  suffer  with  those  whom  their  u? 
or  husband,  or  father,  has  deprived;  a 
son,  husband,  or  father. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  toT 
vince  a  man  that  no  human  heir 
sufficiently  free  himself  from  sin 
error  to  exercise  tlic  supreme  power  | 
life  and  death. 


GOLD  IS  DEAD 

BY  GUGLIELMO  FERRERO 


OF  all  the  unforeseen  happenings 
we  have  lived  through  during 
these  last  ten  years,  the  least 
expected  perhaps  is  this  one — gold  has 
disappeared!  There  is  no  more  gold  in 
the  vorld,  or  so  it  seems. 

Once  upon  a  time  gold  was  one  of  the 
splendid  things  of  life,  a  lesser  brother 
of  .he  sun.  It  glittered  on  statues  and 
furnishings,  on  pictures  and  books, 
tables  and  altars,  on  uniforms  and  bridal 
clothes,  on  the  heads  of  kings,  and  about 
the  brows  of  saints;  it  caressed  the 
necks  of  women  and  encircled  the  arms 
of  men.  The  most  gorgeous  ornament  in 
th&  world,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
faithful  minister  of  Riches,  the  only  one 
she  trusted  as  she  did  herself,  convinced 
that  he  would  never  betray  her,  as,  alas! 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  sea's  prom- 
ises, the  words  of  men,  and  the  laws  so 
often  did. 

But  about  a  century  ago  gold  began 
very  gradually  to  change  its  ways.  Like 
a  converted  sinner,  it  became  austere  in 
demeanor.  It  took  a  dislike  to  idleness, 
to  luxury,  and  to  a  society  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  worshiped  it.  It 
vanished  from  furniture  and  weapons, 
from  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  from  all 
the  objects  man  uses  daily;  it  withdrew 
even  from  kingdoms  and  the  Church. 
Henceforth  it  would  serve  neither  God 
nor  the  king.  It  would  serve  only  the 
interests  of  men.  Thus  it  became  the 
eternal  wanderer  of  gain,  forever  stray- 
ing through  the  world,  living,  like  a 
Bedouin  in  his  tents,  in  the  modest  and 
easily  removable  purses  of  men. 

The  generations  of  to-day  have  seen 
and  known  it  only  as  the  unchanging  and 
incorruptible  measure  of  wealth.  But 
even  in  this  guise  they  had  up  to  the 
year  1914  seen  and  recognized  an  in- 
finite number  of  gold  coins,  indefatiga- 
bly  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  To-day 
this  is  so  no  more.  Gold  has  disap- 
peared from  almost  the  whole  world 
even  in  tiie  form  of  money. 

Mediaeval  legends  tell  of  queens  who 
abandoned  the  splendors  of  their  courts 
to  wear  the  rough  garments  of  a  nun  in 
some  solitary  convent.    One  might  say 
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that  the  proudest  queen  of  our  times. 
Wealth,  has  also  endeavored  at  a  stroke 
to  surpass  the  queens  of  ancient  times 
in  humility,  as  though,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  she  too,  like  other  human 
things,  was  dust,  she  no  longer  desired 
to  have  as  her  symbol  an  indestructible 
and  incorruptible  metal,  but  chose  a 
frail  substance,  the  most  perishable  and 
meanest  of  materials — paper,  a  thing 
made  of  waste  refuse. 

Gold  still  dangles  from  women's  ears 
and  winds  about  their  necks  and  wrists 
and  fingers.  It  still  shows  itself  timidly, 
almost  shamefacedly,  in  the  minute 
trifles  of  men's  dress,  and  takes  refuge — 
its  last  hiding-place — in  the  cavities  of 
decaying  teeth.  But  henceforth  even 
wealth,  that  supreme  achievement  of  our 
times,  recognizes  its  image  more  clearly 
in  the  glaucous  decay  of  papyrus  than  in 
the  eternal  effulgence  of  gold.  The  world 
no  longer  wishes  to  be  resplendent. 

Have  times,  then,  changed  to  sim- 
plicity? Have  we  at  last  given  heed  to 
the  sages  and  saints  who  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  have  been  denounc- 
ing gold  as  the  tempter  and  perverter  of 
mankind?  Is  the  world,  then,  preparing 
to  purify  itself  of  its  inveterate  vices — 
cupidity,  sensuality,  extravagance?  Have 
men  extinguished  in  their  hearts  rami 
sacra-fames,  which  to  the  Latin  poet  was 
the  source  of  all  evil? 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  Gold  was  never 
so  abundant  as  at  present,  when  it  Is 
never  seen.  Men  were  once  content  to 
wash  the  sands  of  streams  in  patient 
search  for  the  grains  of  gold  the  river 
waters  had  brought  down  from  the 
mountain;  they  spent  years  watching 
for  these  scarcely  perceptible  particles 
of  immense  treasure  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  To-day  man,  dig- 
ging shafts  and  tunnels  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  has  finally  reached  the  sub- 
terranean cave  where  gold  has  lain 
sleeping  from  the  beginning  of  the  ages, 


and,  having  captured  the  .-ileeper,  has 
wakened  him. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  World 
War  more  gold  was  mined  than  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to- 
gether. But  a  strange  fate  has  over- 
taken this  precious  metal  made  in  the 
image  of  the  sun — that  of  passing  from 
one  obscurity  to  another.  Man  descends 
through  many  perils  to  seek  it  where  it 
is  hiding  in  the  dim  caverns  of  the 
earth;  with  unmeasured  labor  he  bears 
it  out  to  the  light  of  the  sun;  but  there 
he  buries  it  again  in  new  caverns  that 
he  has  constructed  with  infinite  art. 
Again  no  one  can  see  it.  The  lesser 
brother  of  the  sun  is  doomed  to  eternal 
darkness. 

When  there  was  little  of  it,  gold  shone 
everywhere;  now  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  it,  it  hides  as  though  afraid  of 
men  and  light.  The  metal  which,  as  the 
ancient  poet  said,  "shines  like  the  flame" 
seems  to  want  to  join  the  night-prowling 
animals  that  flee  every  morning  at  the 
sun's  first  beam. 

How  has  this  strange  metamorphosis 
come  about?  How  account  for  it?  And 
what  does  it  mean?  Among  the  strange 
contradictions  by  which  the  modern 
world  is  torn,  this  is  one  of  those  for 
which  we  must  seek  some  explanation 
unless  we  would  live  as  though  blind 
and  deaf.  The  disappearance  of  gold — 
or  rather  its  death,  for  it  is  no  less  than 
dead — is  the  last  act  of  one  of  the  great 
dramas  of  the  human  spirit. 

Gold  has  but  one  virtue.  It  does  not 
feed  nor  warm  nor  protect  from  heat 
and  cold;  it  offers  no  succor  to  man 
struggling  with  the  multiplicity  of  hu- 
man ills;  it  satisfies  none  of  the  im- 
perious needs  of  human  nature.  But  it 
shines,  it  glows,  it  dazzles,  like  the  flame. 
It  delights  and  excites  like  all  glittering 
things.  It  is  a  flame  that  never  goes  out 
and  never  needs  to  be  lit  again. 

And  that  is  why  for  many  centuries  it 
performed  two  offices  among  us.  A  sym- 
bol of  divinity  and  perfection,  an  aureola 
of  sanctity,  an  attribute  of  sovereignty 
and  authority,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
the  incorruptible  measure  of  exchange 
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among  men,  the  tangible  .symbol  of 
wealth;  it  was  capital  and  coin;  it  was 
tlie  most  august  of  all  the  rare  and  mag- 
nificent materials,  gems,  marbles,  tapes- 
tries, ermines,  Tyrian  purple,  that  repre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  men  whatever 
transcended  the  mediocrity  of  human 
nature. 

These  two  offices  were  related.  Gold 
was  money  because  it  was  a  precious 
substance,  the  most  precious  of  all 
known  substances.  And,  although  it 
was  good  neither  for  food,  nor  warmth, 
nor  covering,  it  symbolized  .something 
beyond  the  human — (ii\inity,  perfection, 
sanctity,  authority.  Hecaiise  the  rich 
worshiped  it  without  avarice  the  poor 
admired  if  without  on\y  when  they  saw 


it  on  chjthes  and  furnishings  and  on  (he 
altar.  No  material  substance  had  in 
those  times  a  more  mystical  significance 
than  gold.  A  sign  of  invisible  things, 
it  served  merchants  in  their  exchange  of 
goods;  and  men  very  naturally  attrib- 
uted to  it  the  qualities  of  all  the  invisi- 
ble things  that  it  represented. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  it  served 
God,  the  state,  and  men.  It  served  men 
by  serving  God  and  the  state;  and  it 
served  God  and  the  state  by  being  useful 
to  men.  Its  duties  were  modest,  limited 
in  scope,  and  definite.  It  must  satisfy, 
by  supporting  industry  and  commerce, 
the  slowly  increasing  needs  of  men,  and 
it  must  beautify  the  world.  Having 
three  masters  to  serve,  it  ga^•e  little  to 


any  one  of  them.  But  the  masters  were 
reasonable  in  their  demands.  Not  only 
was  God  modest  In  his  expectations: 
what  was  far  more  rare,  neither  the 
state  nor  man  demanded  too  much.  No 
one  thought  of  holding  gold  responsible 
for  human  happiness  and  of  calling  it  to 
account  for  the  destinies  of  men.  In 
order  to  satisfy  these  last  it  aided  God 
and  the  state  as  much  as  it  could;  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  minister  aids  an  absolute 
monarch,  by  obedience.  And  the  people 
gilded  with  words,  when  they  could  not 
gild  with  the  precious  metal,  whatever 
they  elected  to  worship.  When  the  offi- 
cial phraseology  of  the  Empire  sought 
to  magnify  Rome  as  the  sovereign  and 
incomparable  city,  it  applied  to  her  tlie 
word  "golden."  It  could  find  nothing 
better. 

But  one  fine  day  a  revolution  broke 
out.  Reason  discovered  that  the  world 
looked  too  much  like  the  stage  of  ig- 
norance, the  school  of  idleness;  that 
justice,  religion,  and  government  were 
merely  picturesque  fictions,  sometimes 
cruel,  sometimes  gay,  but  always  empty; 
that  the  lives  of  men  swung  capriciously 
from  bacchanalia  to  penance,  from  feast 
to  fast;  that  imagination  was  their 
tyrant,  tormenting  them  and  driving 
them  mad  with  her  mirages,  fantastic 
scenes,  and  terrors.  Reason  cried  out 
that  the  childhood  of  the  world  was  at 
an  end,  and  with  it  the  frights  and  sobs 
that  had  convulsed  it.  Now  was  to  be- 
gin the  era  of  discipline  and  study,  the 
era  of  work  and  wisdom. 

To  make  the  world  over  it  began  by 
bundling  up  all  those  objects  which  for 
so  many  centuries  had  represented  the 
superhuman  to  men:  robes  of  purple, 
ermine,  tapestries,  marbles,  jewels.  It 
spared  none  save  those  that  consented 
to  become  the  tools  of  feminine  coquetry. 
All  these  ancient  symbols  of  divinity, 
authority,  and  perfection  were  to  be 
tolerated  only  in  so  far  as  they  made  of 
themselves  the  allurements  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  boudoir. 

For  a  moment  reason  intended  to  de- 
stroy even  gold,  the  accomplice  of  all 
ancient  tyrannies.  Then  she  took  sec- 
ond thought.  She  would  spare  it  to  con- 
vert it.  Was  it  blind  and  deaf?  she 
asked.  Wasn't  it  wasting  its  powers  in 
barren  idleness  by  lolling  about  on 
monuments,  armor,  clothing,  tables,  and 
altars?  No;  never  had  she  seen  a  more 
stupendous  creative  force  so  miserably 
squandered  in  vain  ostentation.  Let  it 
shake  off  the  chains  of  idleness  and  of 
wearisome  domesticity  that  bind  it  in 
the  houses  of  the  great:  let  it  aspire  to 
being,  not  the  servant  of  wealth,  but  its 
creator  and  master;  instead  of  serving 
the  priests  and  kings  as  their  minister, 
let  it  rule  the  world;  why  should  it  con- 
sent any  longer  to  be  the  modest  col- 
laborator of  useless  and  empty  arts? 
Let  it  become  the  animating  force  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture, 
fecundating  the  earth,  ruling  the  seas! 
In  just  a  few  years  it  would  be  wearing 
on  its  brows  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
uni\ersc. 

And  gold  yielded  to  persuasion.  It 
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forsook  churches  and  kingdoms,  palaces 
and  ceremonies.  It  transformed  itself 
almost  entirely  into  coin.  It  gave  up  all 
attempts  to  embellish  the  world:  it 
abandoned  the  arts  with  which  it  had 
for  so  many  centuries  alternately 
worked  and  idled;  instead  of  dazzling 
men,  it  dubbed  itself  "capital,"  and  like 
a  small  sized  sun  forced  men  to  work,  a 
ruthless  overseer. 

Reason  kept  all  her  promises.  Gold 
became  the  king  of  the  earth.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  fall  of  gold  began 
and  the  great  drama  of  the  human 
spirit. 

When  gold  was  no  longer  the  re- 
splendent symbol  of  all  that  was  great- 
est in  man,  but  had  become  the  all- 
powerful  sovereign  of  the  world,  able  to 
satisfy  every  desire,  man  no  longer 
admired  it  as  a  precious  substance  of 
inestimable  value;  he  was  no  longer 
content  to  enjoy  merely  looking  at  it, 
and  from  a  distance.  Having  become 
the  slave  of  gold,  he  too,  like  all  slaves, 
desired  to  be  served:  and,  while  gold 
was  exacting  more  and  more  work  from 
him,  he  was  demanding  greater  and 
greater  compensation — pleasure,  vices, 
speed,  security,  order,  liberty,  power. 

Man  was  the  servant  of  gold;  but  gold 
in  turn  had  to  serve  man,  and  in  doing 
so  to  multiply  itself,  because  its  tasks 
increased  daily.  In  proportion  as  the 
requirements  of  its  servant  and  master 
increased,  it  found  itself  obliged  to 
serve,  not  a  constant  number  of  moder- 
ate needs,  but  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  insatiable  necessities.  No  longer 
sufficing,  it  sought  other  substances  to 
help  it  in  its  colossal  task,  among  them 
paper. 

The  more  gold  and  man  served  and 
tyrannized  over  each  other,  the  more 
did  man's  ancient  respect  for  gold 
weaken.  Little  by  little  it  had  come 
about  that,  as  gold  ceased  to  represent 
anything  invisible  and  transcendent  or 
to  arouse  any  feeling  of  reverence  and 
admiration,  man  began  to  ask  himself 
if  the  great  value  attributed  to  gold  were 
not  perhaps  the  prejudice  of  a  childish 
world?  What  was  it  good  for  save  to 
measure  the  exchange  value  of  things, 
to  adorn  women  and  fill  teeth?  And  as 
far  as  means  of  exchange  went,  weren't 
there  others  more  available  and  con- 
venient— paper,  for  instance,  which  had 
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A  STREAM  OF  MOLTEN  GOLD  POItrs  FROM 
THE  PROSAIC  LADLE  OF  THIS  TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY  WORKMAN.     HE  IS  A  "SERVANT 
OF  GOLD"  AND  ALSO  OF  UNCLE  SAM 

over  gold  the  advantage  of  being  lighter 
and  easier  to  handle? 

And  behold!  Gold  has  practically  dis- 
appeared in  one  of  the  frightful  cata- 
clysms of  history.  No  one  perhaps  be- 
lieved that  this  disappearance  could 
take  place  so  rapidly.  The  ease  with 
which  millions  of  men  have  become  ac- 
customed to  recognize  wealth,  of  which 
they  are  so  jealous,  in  pieces  of  paper  of 
an  intrinsic  value  equal  to  zero  and  of 
so  fickle  a  conventional  value  may  well 
seem  extraordinary. 

But  this  was  the  solution  prepared  at 
a  stroke  in  the  great  drama.  Gold  had 
begun  to  lose  its  importance  as  coin  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  had  ceased  to 
symbolize  divinity,  sanctity,  perfection, 
authority.  Its  splendor  was  due  not  so 
much  to  a  physical  property  of  its  mole- 
cules as  to  a  reflection  of  divine  light. 
When  this  was  extinguished,  the  splen- 
dor of  gold  vanished  with  it.  As  long 
as  gold  had  been  able  by  multiplying 
itself  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  exi- 
gencies of  man  he  allowed  it  to  retain 
its  ancient  office  as  coin.  But  when, 
eight  years  ago,  man  had  tried  within  a 
few  months  to  increase  a  hundredfold 
his  productive  and  destructive  energies 
and  gold  had  declared  itself  powerless 
to  accomplish  this  miracle,  he  banished 
it,  shutting  it  up  in  subterranean  vaults, 
and  called  in  the  meanest  and  most 
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trivial  of  substances  to  take  its  place — 
paper. 

Buried  in  eternal  darkness,  gold  is 
dead.  After  so  much  grandeur,  it  died 
in  obscurity.  No  one  heeded  its  decease. 
Many  will  be  astonished  on  reading  this 
to  learn  that  gold  is  dead.  But  for  him 
who  sees  this  demise  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  perspective  of  centuries  what  an 
event! 

The  last  splendors  of  gold,  extin- 
guished lately  under  our  very  eyes,  are 
a  remnant  of  the  old  world  that  flour- 
ished before  the  French  Revolution.  As 
we  see  it  disappear  along  with  so  much 
else,  the  tremendous  question  which 
gives  no  peace  to  whoever,  knowing  the 
past,  is  studying  our  own  times,  clamors 
for  an  answer.  How  far  are  we  going? 
And  for  how  long?  Are  we  tearing 
down  all  the  past  in  order  to  erect  the 
edifices  of  our  own  times  according  to 
entirely  new  designs?  Or  are  these 
tearings-down  merely  what  they  have 
always  been  in  the  past,  a  punishment 
imposed  upon  our  pride,  to  force  us  to 
build  up  again  all  that  we  have  torn 
down?  Will  gold,  so  dead  to-day,  come 
to  life  again? 

I  believe  that  it  will.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  build  again  many 
of  the  things  we  have  destroyed,  because 
we  have  destroyed  many  things  that  will 
always  be  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  always  been.  There  is  too 
much  gold  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of 
American  banks,  there  is  too  great  an 
accumulation  of  it  there  every  year. 
Some  day  it  will  burst  out  and  return  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Everything,  sooner 
or  later,  must  return  to  its  task. 

But  this  resurrection  of  gold  will  not 
be  such  a  simple  and  easy  thing  as  many 
suppose.  Death  is  a  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture, resurrection  is  a  miracle.  To 
accomplish  this  miracle  the  knowledge 
of  economists  and  the  skill  of  bankers 
do  not  suffice.  Gold  is  dead  because  It 
endeavored  to  dominate  the  world  in 
place  of  other  and  more  legitimate  au- 
thorities, and  because  it  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  in  man  that  longing  for  the  im- 
possible which  it  had  aroused  in  him. 
It  will  come  to  life  again  only  on  that 
day  when  these  legitimate  authorities 
shall  have  been  re-established;  and  gold 
and  man  shall  each  be  servant  and  mas- 
ter, with  a  less  feverish  desire  to  domi- 
nate each  the  other. 
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IN   KOREA'S  WONDERLAND 

PICTURES    FROM    AN    OUTLOOK  READER 


REGION  OF  KONGO- SAN,  DIAMOND  MOUNTAIN 


ISLANDS  ON  THE  SBACOAST  NEAR  DIAMOND  MOUNTAIN 

"It  Is  not  genoially  known,"  aays  our  Informant,  "that  tlie  rastorn  coast  of  Korea  holds  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  Orient.  For  Brandeiir  of  mountain  peaks  anil  wondrous  canyons  and  gorges 
this  region  compares  favorably  with  some  of  our  Rocky  Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Yosemlte 
Valley  .scenery.  Kongo-San  or  Diamond  Mountain  has  been  recently  made  accessible  by  the  .lapan- 
ese  Government,  and  automobiles  can  go  well  up  Into  the  region.  The  soacoast  Is  dotted  with 
Isliinds  as  entrancing  In  beauty  as  tho.se  on  the  .Japan  coast."  Plamond  Mountain  Is  so  called, 
not,  as  the  adventurous  reader  ndght  hope,  from  Its  containing  dl;imond  ndnes,  but  because  oC  a 
splro-Ilkii  peak  wlili^h  rears  Itself  up  at  tho  mountain  crest,  In  a  sheer,  ne^dle-llko  point. 
From  K.  V.  Bnrry,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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BYRON  AND  SHELLEY 

BY  JOHN  ERSKINE 


THESE  handsome  volumes  bearing 
the  title  "Lord  Byron's  Corre- 
spondence" '  appear  in  the  format 
of  the  Prothero-Coleridge  edition  of 
Byron's  works,  and  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  poet's  letters 
there  given.  But  the  second  of  these 
volumes  contains  some  important  letters 
of  Shelley  and  Mary  Shelley,  and  there 
will  be  readers  to  wonder  why  this  other 
poetic  name  does  not  figure  in  the  main 
title  of  the  book,  since  the  material  is  of 
sucn  moment  in  the  Shelley  tradition.  It 
is  Shelley,  moreover,  whose  reputation 
will  profit  most  from  these  volumes, 
though  Byron  gains  also,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  poets  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  closer  and  more  cordial  than  we 
knew. 

The  entire  collection  of  letters  here 
published  for  the  first  time  was  in  the 
possession  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
Byron's  best  friend,  who  left  it  to  his 
daughter.  Lady  Dorchester.  For  many 
years— that  is,  from  about  1877  to  her 
death  in  1914 — Lady  Dorchester  in- 
tended to  print  at  least  some  of  the  let- 
ters, and  actually  undertook  some  such 
project,  with  the  aid  of  John  Murray, 
the  distinguished  publisher,  grandson  of 
Byron's  publisher  of  the  same  name. 
After  Lady  Dorchester's  death  Mr.  Mur- 
ray learned  that  the  papers  had  been 
intrusted  to  him.  In  the  present  vol- 
umes, as  Mr.  Murray  explains  in  the 
Introduction,  the  collection  appears  com 
plete,  with  the  exception  of  certain  busi- 
ness letters  of  Byron's  to  Kinnaird  and 
to  Hobhouse  relating  to  leases  and  In- 
vestments and  containing  nothing  new 
or  important. 

As  the  sub-title  informs  us,  the  Byron 
letters  are  chiefly  to  Lady  Melbourne, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kin- 
naird, and  P.  B.  Shelley.  These  names 
are  too  well  known  to  need  much  com- 
ment. Lady  Melbourne,  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Caroline  Lamb,  was  a  singularly 
sympathetic  and  understanding  friend. 
She  understood  her  daughter-in-law  well 
enough  to  make  allowances  for  Byron  in 
the  famous  episode,  and  she  was  op- 
timistic enough  to  permit,  even  to  help 
forward,  the  marriage  of  the  poet  to  her 
niece.  Miss  Milbanke.  The  remarkable 
series  of  letters  to  her,  given  entire,  oc- 
cupies the  large-st  part  of  this  corre- 
spondence on  Byron's  side;  the  extent 
to  which  they  confide  the  secrets  of  his 
private  life  reveal  much  of  his  own 
frankness  and  of  her  broad-mindedness. 
Hobhouse  was  Byron's  lifelong  and  best 
friend.  The  collection  opens  with  a  let- 
ter to  him  in  February,  1808,  during 
university  days;  it  closes  with  the 
beautiful  last  letter  he  wrote  to  Byron 
on  March  15,  1824.    Douglas  Kinnaird 
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was  Byron's  friend,  his  banker,  and  the 
trustee  of  his  property.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  the  poet,  Byron  met  for  the  first 
time  on  May  25,  1816,  at  the  Hotel  de 
L'Angleterre,  Sicheron,  Lake  Geneva. 
Shelley's  first  letter  to  Byron  was  writ- 
ten in  July  following. 

So  much  of  Byron's  correspondence 
had  already  been  published  that  no  new 
revelation  of  his  genius  as  a  letter- 
writer  was  to  be  expected  from  these 
long-delayed  manuscripts.  We  read 
them  for  whatever  new  light  they  can 
throw  on  his  character  and  his  fortunes. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  many  read- 
ers have  searched  them  for  possible 
evidence  in  the  alleged  scandal  of 
Byron's  relations  with  his  sister,  and 
some  of  the  more  positive  believers  in 
his  infamy  have  already  fixed  upon  two 
letters  to  Lady  Melbourne,  dated  April 
30  and  May  1,  1814,  as  proving  by  cer- 
tain cryptic  sentences  that  Augusta 
Leigh  was,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  charged,  his 
mistress.  If  she  was,  and  if  these  let- 
ters discuss  the  fact  with  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, we  should  note  that  Byron  was 
at  the  moment  courting  Lady  Mel- 
bourne's niece,  and  that  he  married  her 
a  few  months  later.  There  is  reason 
enough  to  think  that  Miss  Milbanke 
knew  all  that  her  aunt  did  about  Byron, 
and  those  who  so  choose  may  believe 
that  a  woman  of  Lady  Melbourne's 
character  would  have  given  her  blessing 
to  a  marriage  in  her  own  family  with  a 
degenerate  who  had  committed  incest. 
There  are  few  things  in  literary  history 
more  curious  than  the  psychological 
state  of  those  Byron  experts  who  are 
determined  to  fix  this  crime  upon  the 
unlucky  object  of  their  interest. 

At  least  one  shadow  on  Byron's  mem- 
ory is  removed  by  these  volumes,  less 
through  what  the  letters  reveal  than 
through  Mr.  Murray's  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  manuscripts.  The  let- 
ter which  Mary  Shelley  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Hoppner  on  August  11,  1821,  vindicating 
Jane  Claremont  and  Shelley  from  the 
charges  which  Hoppner  had  communi- 
cated to  Byron,  was  found  among 
Byron's  papers  after  his  death,  and  it 
has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  for  some 
inexplicable  and  indefensible  reason  he 
neglected  to  forward  it  to  Mrs.  Hoppner, 
as  he  had  promised  to  do.  Shelley  biog- 
raphers, notably  Dowden  and  Forman, 
have  represented  Byron  in  this  episode 
as  betraying  his  friends.  Hoppner's  let- 
ter to  him  containing  the  accusation 
against  Shelley  is  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  these  volumes,  and  for  the  first 
time  Mary  Shelley's  letter  of  refutation 
is  printed  in  full.  The  important  thing, 
however,  is  Mr.  Murray's  testimony  that 
the  condition  of  Mary's  letter  suggests, 
what  some  Byron  scholars  have  always 
believed,  that  Byron  sent  the  letter  to 


the  Hoppners  under  another  cover,  and 
had  it  returned  to  him,  since  it  referred 
to  the  mother  of  his  child.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  observe  from  the  letters  of  Mary 
Shelley  after  her  husband's  death  that 
Byron's  friendsliip  for  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily was  constant  and  generous;  in  fact, 
all  his  relations  with-  the  Shelleys,  as 
told  in-  these  new  letters,  show  him-more 
kindly  and  companionable  than  some 
Shelley  biographers  have  permitted  us 
to  think. 

If  these  letters  throw  no  new  light  on 
Byron  as  a  letter-writer,  th«y  provide 
much  material,  as  his  better-known  let- 
ters do,  for  annotating  his  satirical  pic- 
tures of  society.  Caroline  Lamb's  pur- 
suit of  him  is  among  the  best-known 
episodes  of  his  career;  with  some  liter- 
ary thrift  it  could  be  made  to  furnish 
out  a  whole  "Don  Juan"  with  incidents. 
But  his  experiences  with  men  and 
women  in  society  were  too  numerous  tc 
necessitate  literary  thrift.  His  judg- 
ments of  the  character  of  women  in  par- 
ticular might  suggest  to  one  who  knew 
him  only  in"  his  poetry  that  he  general- 
ized from  single  instances,  but  these 
new  letters  make  it  clear  that  the  in- 
stances were  many.  The  Countess 
Guiccioli  herself  dawned  on  his  sophisti- 
cated horizon  as  simply  a  more  brilliant 
example  of  what  he  had  known  before. 
"She  is' a  sort  of  Italian  Caroline  Lamb," 
he  wrote  Kinnaird,  "except  that  she  is 
much  prettier,  and  not  so  savage.  But 
she  has  the  same  red-hot  head,  the  same 
noble  disdain  of  public  opinion,  with  the 
superstructure  of  all  that  Italy  can  add 
to  such  natural  dispositions."  The  chief 
addition,  however,  to  the  records  of 
Byron's  education  in  the  ways  of  his 
world  is  the  group  of  letters  to  Lady 
Melbourne  from  September  21  to  Novem- 
ber 25,  1813,  giving  the  story  of  his 
flirtation  with  Lady  Webster — or  better, 
of  her  flirtation  with  him.  Many  a 
novel  is  praised  for  less  incident,  less 
human  nature,  and  far  less  wit  than  is 
contained  in  these  extraordinary  letters. 
Webster,  the  bore  and  fool,  evidently 
fascinated  Byron's  genius  for  portraiture 
quite  as  much  as  Lady  Frances,  his  dis- 
contented and  sentimental  wife;  scene 
after  scene  between  them  is  outlined  un- 
forgetably.  That  Byron  got  out  of  the 
scrape  well  was  evidently  due  to  a 
higher  sense  of  honor  than  he  usually 
owned  to. 

The  worst  account  of  him  in  these  vol- 
umes occurs  by  implication  in  Shelley's 
letters  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Jane 
Claremont  and  her  child.  Byron  was 
eager  to  own  the  daughter  as  his,  but 
he  had  no  use  whatever  for  the  mother, 
and  planned  to  separate  the  child  from 
her  forever.  The  child  was  born  in  the 
Shelley  household,  and  several  of  Shel- 
ley's letters  raise  the  question,  with  tbe 
greatest  tact,  as  to  what  other  arrange- 
ments the  migratory  father  wished  to 
make  for  his  offspring.  The  tone  of 
each  missive  rises  in  intensity  until  in 
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the  letter  of  April  22,  1818,  he  told 
Byron,  with  superb  force  and "  dignity, 
what  was  to  be  thought  of  a  man  who 
could  not  or  would  not  recognize  a 
mother's  rights  in  her  child.  The 
strange  fate  that  brought  these  two 
geniuses  together  in  their  artistic  inter- 
ests and  in  their  personal  fortunes  has 
somewhat  obscured  from  all  but  dis- 
criminating readers  the  moral  difference 
of  their  natures.  This  letter  to  Byron 
exhibits  Shelley  at  his  best,  as  an  advo- 
cate of  humanity  and  a  defender  of  the 
best  human  instincts.  Byron  had  a  bet- 
ter head  than  Shelley,  and  knew  more 
about  life;  Shelley  had  the  kinder  heart, 
and  was  readier  to  stake  all  on  a  gener- 
ous impulse.  Yet  how  can  one  distin- 
guish them  even  so?  With  Shelley's 
letter  in  his  hand  Byron  may  have 
thought  of  Harriet  Westbrook  and 
smiled  a  little  at  his  moral  friend  who 
pretended  to  know  a  woman's  heart. 
These  volumes  give  us  another  letter 
from  Shelley,  a  year  earlier,  sending 
Byron  the  news  of  Harriet  Westbrook's 
suicide,  and  laying  the  blame  of  the 
tragedy  on  Harriet's  sister. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  for  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  Byron 
cared  for  Shelley,  nor  could  Shelley's 
great  and  admitted  sincerity  have  been 
sufficient  cause  for  friendship;  Byron 
had  Tio  time  to  waste  on  people  who 
were  merely  and  stupidly  good.  Shelley 
must  have  provided  Byron  with  intel- 
lectual companionship  he  could  get  no- 
where else,  with  that  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  in  their  craft  which  is  the 
glamour  of  friendship  for  artists.  Byron 
seldom  met  poets — to  his  own  loss; 
Shelley  gave  him  the  most  that  he  had 
of  first-rate  criticism  and  guidance,  and 
gave  unselfishly,  for  Byron  was  not  dis- 
posed to  return  the  service.  We  are  left 
to  fancy  what  their  talk  was  like  when 
they  were  together — how  eloquently  to 
such  a  listener  Shelley  pleaded  his  faith 
in  man  and  his  conception  of  poetry  at 
once  natural  and  moral,  the  record  of 
beauty  in  an  innocent  soul,  and  how  far 
Byron  before  such  an  advocate  tem- 
pered his  cynical  verdicts  of  men  and 
women,  and  revealed  those  hidden 
sources  of  ambition  in  him  which 
through  the  most  discordant  adventures 
kept  him  hard  at  work.  To  some  degree 
at  least  our  curiosity  is  answered  by  a 
letter  of  Shelley's,  dated  September  29, 
1816,  advising  Byron  not  to  waste  his 
powers,  but  to  dedicate  them  to  some 
great  achievement  in  poetry.  The  sen- 
tences have  Shelley's  familiar  accent, 
and  they  must  have  brought  satisfaction 
to  the  proud  and  lonely  poet  for  whom 
they  were  written:  "Is  there  nothing  in 
the  hope  of  being  the  parent  of  great- 
ness and  of  goodness  which  is  destined, 
perhaps,  to  expand  indefinitely?  Is 
there  nothing  in  making  yourself  a 
fountain  from  which  the  thoughts  of 
other  men  .shall  draw  strength  and 
beauty,  to  excite  the  ambition  of  a  mind 
that  can  despise  all  other  ambitions?" 

The  publication  of  ttiese  letters,  fall- 
ing on  the  anniversary  of  Shelley's 
death,  would  serve  to  remind  us  espe- 


cially of  him,  even  if  in  the  letters  them- 
selves he  did  not  take  the  notable  part. 
Reading  all  these  new-found  words  of 
his,  we  are  impressed  once  more  with 
his  extraordinary  felicity  as  a  letter- 
writer.  No  wonder  Matthew  Arnold 
gave  the  letters  a  high  place!  It  cannot 
be  altogether  the  ease  and  clearness  of 
style  that  cause  the  impression  of  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  a  dreamer;  Shelley 
was  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men, 
if  to  put  ideas  into  practice  is  to  be 
practical.  He  had  no  friend  to  look 
after  his  affairs,  as  Byron  had,  yet  lie 
was  constantly  acting  for  otliers  and 
putting  his  own  interests  in  the  back- 
ground. If  Matthew  Arnold  judged  the 
letters  well,  he  went  astray  in  the  fa- 


FICTION 

HOUSE  OF  MOHXJN  (THE).  By  George  Gibb.s. 
n.  Applet  on  <t-  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

Commonplace  in  its  picture  of  the  flap- 
per girl  tamed  by  adversity,  and  de- 
cidedly padded  in  its  conversations. 

SECRET  ADVERSARY  (THE).  By  Agatha 
Christie.  nodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.75. 

An  exciting  and  well-built  mystery 
tale  with  a  "demobbed"  British  solaier 
and  a  V.  A.  D.  girl  as  amateur  detec- 
tives. 

•MnSIC,  P.VINTINGS,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 
EARLY    IT.Al.IAN    P.4INTBRS.    THEIR  ART 
AND  TIMES  (THE).    By  Mrs.  C.  R.  Peers. 
The  Medici  Society  of  America,  Boston. 

Some  of  the  early  Italian  painters  are 
selected  in  this  book  for  comment  by  a 
sympathetic  critic  who  endeavors  to  re- 
produce the  atmosphere  of  their  times 
in  explaining  their  pictures.  This  is 
done  in  a  simple  but  interesting  way, 
and  the  descriptions  are  accompanied  by 
attractive  illustrations  in  half-tone  and 
in  color. 

TRAVISL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
LAITRENTIANS   (THE).     By  T.   Morris  Long- 
streth.     The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

A  delightful  if  somewhat  discursive 
personal  narrative  about  experiences  in 
Canada's  Laurentian  mountainlands, 
which  are  only  a  couple  of  days'  travel 
from  New  York  but  seem  as  remote  and 
unspoiled  as  the  Andes.  The  book 
makes  the  reader  wish  for  a  long  vaca- 
tion to  test  the  author's  dictum  that  "if 
there  be  any  universal  secret  of  happy 
travel,  it  lies  in  finding  the  soul  of  the 
people  and  places  where  one  goes" — -a 
secret  which  the  author  has  used  effec- 
tively. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 
PLEASURES    OF    IGNORANCE    (THE).  By 

Robert  Lynd.  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons, 
New  \oik.  .$2.T.'>. 

Mr.  Robert  Lynd  is  an  excellent  critic 
of  books,  but  he  is  hardly  as  successful 
in  the  role  of  the  debonair  essayist  who 
will  throw  you  off  a  thousand  words 
about  the  hum  of  insects.  New  Year 
prophecies,  on  feeling  gay,  eggs,  weeds, 
and  this  blasted  world.  The  Ifglit  touch 
rings  a  little  hollow  at  times.  It  is  a 
long,  long  way  from  Max  Beerbohm,  and 


mous  saying  that  Shelley  was  a  "beauti- 
ful and  ineffectual  angel."  Better  critics 
have  rejoined  Uiat  to  be  an  angel  is  to 
be  effectual  enough.  But  Shelley  was 
neither  an  angel  nor  ineffectual.  His 
theories  and  his  life  were  of  a  piece,  and 
one  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
serve  for  both;  accept  his  premises  of 
human  nature,  and  your  criticism  is  dis- 
armed. What  will  haunt  us  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  name,  over  and  beyond  even 
his  beautiful  poems,  is  our  own  persua- 
sion that  this  would  be  a  happy  world 
if  human  nature  were  what  he  assumed 
it  to  be.  His  dream  convinces,  even 
though  we  believe  his  facts  are  wrong. 
His  dream,  we  must  think,  made  its 
noble  appeal  to  Byron  too. 


even  a  little  distance  from  A.  A.  Milne. 
But,  at  that,  there  are  passages  in  "The 
Pleasures  of  Ignorance"  that  were  well 
worth  the  doing.  It  is  a  new  role  for 
Mr.  Lynd,  but  one  which  practically 
every  man  of  letters  in  England  is  ambi- 
tious to  essay — no  pun  being  intended. 
Possibly  this  is  because  the  English 
periodicals  offer  such  an  outlet  for  these 
dragon-fly  bits  of  prose  that  hum  about 
so  amusingly  and  yet  are  bound  no- 
where. 

VARIATIONS.     By    James    Huneker.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  .$2.riO. 

This  volume  of  posthumous  pieces, 
dredged  up  from  the  daily  press  for  the 
most  part,  shows  evident  marks  of  haste. 
Those  who  knew  the  late  James  Hune- 
ker will  hardly  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  scrubbed  up  many  of  these  pieces 
before  definitely  honoring  them  by  book- 
covers.  So  vivid  and  emphatic  was  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Huneker,  however, 
that  hasty  editing  cannot  conceal  the 
versatile  manner,  catholicity  of  taste  in 
music,  arts,  and  letters,  and  light  collo- 
quial tone  that  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  charm  of  this  writer's  work.  He 
was  a  type  almost  unique  In  American 
letters— the  feuilletonist  p.  It  is  foolish 
to  call  him  either  a  great  critic  or  a 
genius,  for  he  was  neither.  His  charm 
rested  in  the  fact  that  he  lifted  journal- 
ism to  a  higher  plane  than  any  other 
American  writer  of  hurried  criticism. 
"Variations"  contains  enough  material 
to  exhibit  most  of  the  facets  of  his 
eager,  acquisitive  mind,  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  walked  joyously  and  with  in- 
satiate appetite  among  the  masterpieces 
and  modern  tnvrs  de  foire  of  the  world. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
RANDOM  MEMORIES.     By  Ernest  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.       Houghton    Mifflin  Companv. 
Boston.  ^4. 

These  chapters  of  reminiscence  by  a 
son  of  tlie  poet  Longfellow  are  almost 
like  table-talk  in  their  informalit.v,  their 
confidential  revelations,  their  amusing 
and  .sometimes  inconsequential  stories. 
Taken  for  wliat  tliey  purport  to  be,  "ran- 
dom memories,"  lliey  are  wliolly  delight- 
ful, and  to  readers  who  cherish  fond 
recollections  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
past  century  they  will  he  of  absorbing 
interest. 
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CLIFFORD  A.  Tin- 
ker has  had  a 
varied  and  success- 
ful military  career 
from  1897,  when  he 
became  corporal 
and  sergeant  in 
"G"  Company,  of 
the  Second  Maine 
Infantry,  until  the 
present  day,  which 
finds  him  in  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics at  Washington,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  writing  tlie  last  chapters  of  the  offi- 
cial history  of  naval  aviation  in  the 
World  War.  Lieutenant  Tinker  saw 
service  in  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars, 
and  was  recommended  by  Admiral  Sims 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  His  chief.  Commander 
Benjamin  Briscoe,  also  recommended 
him  for  a  Navy  Cross  for  carrying  out 
duties  of  great  responsibility  exception- 
ally well. 

HARRY  L.  D.^\^s,  Governor  of  Ohio,  has 
written  for  The  Outlook  an  article 
entitled  "Death  by  Law."  What  lends 
particular  importance  to  this  article  is 
the  fact  that  Governor  Davis  has  gath- 
ered from  the  Governors  of  many  other 
States  facts  and  experiences  bearing  on 
the  value,  or  lack  of  value,  of  capital 
punishment.  Governor  Davis,  while 
himself  opposed  in  theory  to  capital 
punishment,  has  carried  out  the  law  of 
Ohio  without  flinching,  so  that  of 
twenty-six  murderers  condemned  to 
death  since  he  became  Governor  last 
January,  not  one  was  granted  commuta- 
tion of  sentence.  Governor  Davis  was 
formerly  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Guoi.iKi.Ato  Fr.RRERo,  who  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
living  historians,  contributes  to  The 
Outlook  one  of  his  masterful  essays. 
The  translation  of  "Gold  is  Dead,"  which 
appears  in  this  issue,  was  expressly 
authorized  by  Signor  Ferrero.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  his  name  has  ap- 
peared among  Outlook  contributors,  his 
first  article,  "Order  or  Disorder,"  having 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  14. 

BERMf  E  Lesbia  Kkxyon  knows  what 
editorial  rejection  and  acceptance 
slips  look  like  from  both  ends,  for  she 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
"Scribner's  Magazine."  We  think  that 
her  poem  in  this  issue  well  deserved  a 
slip  of  the  latter  character.  Probably  a 
\  olume  of  her  collected  verse  will  appear 
within  a  year. 

JosF.PH  E.  Raxsdft.t,,  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  has  been  in 
the  upper  house  of  Congress  since  1912. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  since  1907. 
Senator  Ransdell  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  New  York.  He  is  the  honorary 
chancellor  of  that  institution.  He  has 
received  LL.D.'s  from  his  Alma  Mater, 
St.  Charles  College,  Louisiana,  and 
Notre  Dame  University,  of  Indiana. 


Articular 
Rheumatism 


The  following  intensely  in- 
teresting case  was  recently 
described  in  a  well-known 
medical  journal: 


"  A  patient  came  to  me  some 
time  ago  who  had  long  suffered 
from  an  arthritis  deformans  (a  type 
of  articular  rheumatism),  which 
especially  involved  the  right  hand. 

"The  joints  had  enlarged  and 
the  fingers  contracted  until  the 
hand  was  practically  useless.  The 
patient  had  taken  many  kinds  of 
internal  and  external  treatment  with 
unsatisfactory  results. 

"  I  prescribed  the  copious  daily 
drinking  of  Paradise  Water,  from 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers  and  druggists  in  principal  cities 


Paradise  Spring,  Maine.  This  watei 
is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  practically 
mineral  free.  Thus  its  constant  use 
tends  to  gradually  decrease  the  cal- 
careous (lime)  deposits  in  the  joints. 

"The  patient  drank  Paradi.se 
Water,  exclusively  and  in  large 
quantities,  over  a  period  of  many 
months,  and  considerable  improve- 
ment occurred.  The  enlarged  joints 
decreased  in  size,  the  contraction  of 
the  fingers  lessened,  and  the  hand 
became  at  last  partially  useful." 

If  you  are  suffering  from  Articu- 
lar Rheumatism  (arthritis  in  its 
various  forms)  try  Paradise  Water — 
it  will  help  you !  Our  leaflet  No.  1 
on  Rheumatism  will  tell  you  how 
and  why.  Write  for  it,  using 
coupon  below.    Do  this  now. 

PARADISE  SPRING  CO.,  Brunswick,  Me. 


SE 

(For  Health) 

A  Delicious  Table  Water 

Shipped  direct  elsewhere. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  

PARADISE  SPRING  CO.,  Brunswick,  Me.  Send  me  "  The  Story  of  Paradise  Spring  "  and  specific  information  on  : 

(Check  the  ones  you  want)  s-a 

[1  No.  1-RHEUMATISM  □  No.  3-DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS 

— Arthritis  Deformans  — Feeble  Digestion 

—Rheumatoid  Arthritis  — Acidity  o£  Stomach 

— Arthritis 


□  No.  2-KIDNEY  DISORDERS 

—  IJright's  Disease 

— Higli  Blood  Pressure 

— Heart  and  Arterial  Deterioration 


— Intestinal  Autointoxication 

□  No.  4-BLADDER  DISORDERS 

— Prostatitis 
— Pyelitis 


Name   Street  &  City. 


Photographs  and  Cartoons 


rpHE  Outlook  can  always  use  good 
amateur  photographs  of  interesting 
scenes  or  events.  We  pay  $3  for  each  one 
accepted,  if  suitable  for  a  half  page  or 
smaller;  $5  if  selected  for  full-page  re- 
production.   We  especially  want  snap- 


shots made  by  the  person  submitting  the 
photographs.  Cartoons  are  also  desired; 
if  accepted  we  pay  %\  each.  Postage 
should  be  inclosed  for  return  of  photo- 
graphs if  not  available  for  our  use;  car- 
toons are  not  returned. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  ^lould  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


KEEPING  THE  FARM  MORTGAGE  STRAIGHT 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


RECENTLY  a  Kansas  farmer  who  had  struggled  long  to 
pay  off  a  $5,000  mortgage  on  his  farm  gathered  The  money 
and  took  the  amount  to  the  loan  agent  through  whom 
he  had  borrowed  it. 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  the  agent,  taking  the  check.  "Makes  you 
feel  good,  doesn't  it?"  Then,  briskly  reaching  for  his  hat,  "Let's 
go  right  over  to  the  couit-house  and  have  the  mortgage  re- 
leased." As  an  established  agent  his  word  would  go  with  the 
registrar  when  the  borrower's  check  was  in  evidence. 


Together  they  saw  the  entry  placed  on  the  books.  "I'll  get 
your  abstract  brought  down  to  date  and  send  it  to  you,  and 
you'll  be  all  right,"  were  the  agent's  parting  words. 

The  borrower  went  home  happy — it  had  been  a  hard  task  to 
save  S5,000.  In  a  few  days  he  received  an  ab.stract  that  .showed 
the  mortgage  released  and  his  farm  clear  of  debt.  He  put  the 
paper  in  the  bureau  drawer  and  considered  the  matter  closed. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  not  received  his  original  note  and  mortgage, 
nor  did  he  have  his  original  abstract  that  had  accompanied 


Safe  Investments 

Where  can  you  find  a  class  of  investments— excepting  United 
States  government  bonds^that  are  safe,  safe  as  a  class-^each 
and  every  one  of  them  safe— without  exceptions  or  regrets? 

There  is  one  such  class  of  bonds,  STRAUS  BONDS,  safe* 
guarded  under  the  STRAUS  PLAN  and  backed  by  our  record 
of  40  years  without  loss  to  any  investor. 

Ever  since  this  House  was  founded,  in  1882,  every  Straus 
First  Mortgage  bond  and  coupon  has  been  paid  promptly  in 
cash  when  due,  without  loss  or  delay. 

You  should  investigate  these  sound,  worry-proof,  popular 
securities.  Call  and  discuss  your  investment  problems  with  one 
of  our  officers,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  today  for 

BOOKLET  H-1205 
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the  mortgage.  What  he  possessed  was 
a  duplicate.  But,  having  all  confidence 
in  the  loan  agent,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  was  right. 

Out  in  California  was  a  retired  farmer 
who  had  invested  his  money  in  farm 
loans.  Among  his  holdings  was  that  of 
the  Kansas  borrower.  He  depended  on 
the  loan  agent  to  collect  the  interest  and 
forward  it  to  him,  and  expected  him  also 
to  report  on  payment  of  the  principal  at 
maturity.  The  interest  came  all  right 
for  a  time,  then  failed  to  arrive.  He 
could  get  no  replies  to  his  letters.  So 
he  went  back  to  the  home  town  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Plenty  had  hap- 
pened. The  loan  agent  had  disappeared, 
the  agency  was  closed  and  bankrupt. 
But  he  still  had  his  note  and  mortgage, 
and  he  notified  the  borrower  to  meet  the 
obligation. 

The  farmer,  who  had  been  so  happy, 
found  the  mortgage  was  not  valid  and 
that  he  still  owed  the  $5,000.  It  meant 
either  paying  it  a  second  time  or  fore- 
closure. He  renewed  the  note,  and  started 
again  on  the  long  task  of  gathering  the 
money  to  free  his  farm  from  debt. 

The  process  was  nothing  new;  scores 
of  rascally  agents  have  followed  it. 
Hundreds  of  landowners  have  lost  their 
farms  or  have  put  in  long  years  paying 
mortgages  a  second  time  because  of 
neglect  in  completing  the  records  prop- 
erly when  they  discharged  the  debt. 
Sometimes  deliberate  rascality  has  not 
been  the  original  cause  of  ths  complica- 
tion; bad  management,  changing  values, 
speculation,  have  led  to  efforts  to  play 
even  through  using  the  funds  belonging 
to  others,  with  the  usual  result. 

In  the  winter  of  1922  two  men  who 
for  a  quarter  century  had  conducted  a 
mortgage  company  in  the  Middle  West, 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  their  community, 
and  were  prominent  in  civic  affairs  went 
to  the  penitentiary.  They  had  juggled 
with  funds  of  borrowers  and  investors 
until  they  lacked  ?100,000  of  being  sol- 
vent, and  the  tangle  of  their  books  took 
weeks  of  expert  accountants'  time.  So 
trusted  were  they  that  borrowers  and 
investors  alike  failed  to  secure  the  evi- 
dences either  of  payment  or  of  deposit, 
and  while  confidence  lasted  they  were 
able  to  satisfy  the  investor  by  forward- 
ing his  interest  and  the  borrower  rested 
at  ease,  believing  that  his  debt  was  satis- 
fled. 

Perhaps  all  the  investors  were  not 
deserving  of  sympathy.  It  was  found 
that  in  instances  the  avoidance  of  taxes 
on  the  mortgage  note  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  trustfulness.  The  mortgages  were 
left  in  the  name  of  the  company,  and  it 
was  most  difficult  to  determine  who 
were  the  actual  owners  of  some  of  the 
securities.  This  method  of  escaping 
taxation  calls  for  chances  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  loaning  agency,  and  some- 
times it  is  abused. 

The  investor  may  be  a  widow  with  her 
insurance  money  in  farm  loans  or  a 
prosperous  farmer  thus  placing  his  sav- 
ings. For  a  while  all  goes  well;  but  if 
there  is  not  square  dealing  at  the  office 
one  day  the  investor  wakes  up  to  find 
either  that  his  mortgage  is  missing  or 
perhaps  that  it  has  been  exchanged  for 


'^yTn  importer  asked 
this  question: 

^^How  can  your  foreign  offices 
help  me?" 

This  was  the  answer:  By  carrying  an  interest-bearing 
account  with  either  the  London  or  Paris  Office  of  The 
Equitable,  you  may — 

I.  Enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  American  bank,  em- 
ploying American  methods,  in  the  handling  of  your 
foreign  business. 


2. 


5- 
6. 


Pay  foreign  bills  by  check,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
in  interest. 

Estimate  import  costs  on  a  definite  exchange  basis, 
thus  eliminating  the  speculation  involved  in  meet- 
ing obligations  at  a  future  date. ' 

Buy  exchange  to  replenish  your  balance  when  you 
consider  rates  to  be  most  favorable. 

Estabhsh  a  valuable  local  reference  overseas. 

Secure  first-hand  trade  and  credit  information. 

Save  your  traveling  representatives  time  and  trouble 
through  the  Foreign  Travel  Service  of  our  Paris 
Office. 

The  officers  of  the  Foreign  Department  will  gladly  tell  you  in 
person  or  by  correspondence  how  The  Equitable  can  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  conduct  and  development  of  your  overseas  business. 

T"E  Equitable 

TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

37  WALL  STREET 


LONDON 
3  King  William  St.,  E.C.4 


PARIS 
23  Rue  dc  la  Paix 
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Following  Business 
Through 


THE  Continental  and  Commercial 
Banks  are  so  organized  as  to  be  able 
to  handle  step  by  step,  from  start  to 
finish,  every  phase  of  a  banking  transac- 
tion regardless  of  its  size  or  classification. 

It  is  such  definite  yet  diversified  service 
that  gives  to  those  who  deal  with  these 
banks  the  advantage  of  having  their 
business  literally  "followed  through"  by 
a  strong  and  experienced  banking  unit. 


'Ue  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
More  Than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(  Continued) 
another  upon  land  that  is  valueless.  The 
men  responsible  may  go  to  jail;  but  that 
does  not  get  back  the  money. 

No  borrower  should  pay  interest  with- 
out receiving  at  the  same  time  the  cou- 
pon therefor;  he  should  not  pay  the 
principal  note  without  receiving  his  note 
and  the  mortgage.  By  following  this 
system  all  chance  of  having  to  make  a 
second  payment  would  be  avoided.  The 
experience  of  those  who  failed  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  has  at  times  been  expen- 
sive. 

This  advice  should  not  be  understood 
as  reflecting  on  the  mortgage  companies 
as  a  whole.  Considering  the  vast 
amount  of  investment  in  farm  loans, 
estimated  at  $6,000,000,000  in  this  coun- 
try, the  losses  have  been  '  negligible. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  loan 
agent  gathers  funds  from  widely  scat- 
tered investors — widows,  professional 
workers,  laborers,  estates,  savings  banks 
— and  distributes  these  among  farmers 
separated  over  a  State  or  several  States, 
it  shows  a  remarkable  standard  of  in- 
tegrity that  so  few  instances  of  miscon- 
duct occur.  Many  a  firm  has  loaned 
millions  of  dollars,  through  a  period 
extending  over  a  quarter  century  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  its  customers. 
It  has  followed  a  system  of  accurate 
accounting  and  maintained  a  record  for 
efficient  management.  The  fact  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  operation,  however, 
has  made  it  possible  for  agents  with 
speculative  or  dishonest  tendencies  to 
mislead  their  customers. 

"The  loan  agent  is  always  willing  to 
make  a  fair  loan  if  money  is  available," 
explained  the  head  of  a  prominent  mort- 
gage company.  "Soil,  the  substance  out 
of  which  man's  bread  must  come,  is  the 
best  security  for  investment.  It  makes 
no  difference  where  that  soil  is  located 
so  long  as  it  is  productive  and  is  in  the 
ownership  of  one  who  will  make  it  pro- 
duce to  its  limit.  And  in  this  second 
factor  enters  one  pitfall  that  must 
always  be  watched.  A  few  months  ago 
an  agent  at  Marion,  Kansas,  was  visited 
by  a  well-dressed  man  who  introduced 
himself. 

"  'I  am  Mr.  Barron,'  said  the  caller, 
'and  own  the  quarter-section  near  the 
schoolhouse  east  of  town,  the  northeast 
of  Section  Twelve.' 

"The  agent  knew  the  land  and  that  it 
was  owned  by  J.  B.  Barron,  of  Illinois, 
though  the  owner  had  never  visited  the 
county. 

"  'Here  is  the  abstract,'  went  on  the 
visitor,  'and  I  Avant  to  borrow  $1,000  on 
the  land.' 

"The  property  was  worth  at  least 
$12,000,  and  the  loan  was  granted 
promptly,  the  money,  furnished  by  an 
insurance  company,  paid,  and  'Mr.  Bar- 
ron' went  his  way.  Six  months  later, 
when  the  interest  was  demanded  of  the 
owner,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  bor- 
rowed any  money  on  that  land.  An 
abstract  of  the  records  had  been  made 
by  a  stranger,  now  departed  to  places 
unknown.  The  agent  was  held  for  the 
amount  of  the  loan." 

The    farm    depression    of   the  past 


eighteen  months  has  made  it  difficult  for 
many  borrowers  to  meet  interest  pay- 
ments. Loan  companies  through  whom 
the  loans  were  made  often  have  for- 
warded the  amounts  to  investors  and 
waited  for  the  borrower  to  pay.  This 
has  been  for  some  a  Iieavy  burden  and 
in  instances  has  proved  disastrous.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  farm-mortgage 
business  most  companies  "guaranteed" 
their  loans;  that  is,  tliey  bound  them- 
selves to  the  investor  to  pay  the  interest 
when  due  and  the  principal  at  maturity. 
Then  came  depression,  and  scores  of 
companies  went  to  the  wall,  for  it  is 
Impossible  without  a  large  capital  to 
meet  such  obligation.  Investors  in  farm 
mortgages  in  the  East  lost  millions,  and 
for  years  it  was  difficult  to  induce  them 
lo  accept  such  securities.  But  to-day  the 
guaranty  is  practically  unknown;  the 
loan  agency  obligates  itself  to  three 
things:  To  give  a  complete  statement  of 
title  and  appraisement,  to  remit  interest 
and  principal  as  paid,  and,  if  desired, 
act  as  trustee  for  the  investor. 

According  to  the  new  Census,  the  total 
number  of  farms  operated  by  their 
owners  is  3,925,000,  of  which  41  per  cent 
(1,611,378)  are  mortgaged.  The  farm 
valuation  is  given  as  $13,772,729,600,  on 
which  the  total  mortgage  debt  is  $4,012,- 
711,213.  In  the  reports  no  account  is 
taken  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  or 
managers.  However,  the  farms  operated 
by  owners  are  66.6  per  cent,  by  tenants 
27.7  per  cent,  and  by  managers  5.7  per 
cent.  On  this  basis,  the  estimate  of  the 
total  farm  mortgage  debt  is  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000,  but  this  repre- 
sents only-  29.1  per  cent  of  the  farms' 
value.  Of  the  total  farm  loans  the  life 
insurance  companies  carry  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000,  and  they  are 
steadily  increasing  their  holdings.  Two 
leading  companies  have  practically  their 
total  assets  in  farm  loans,  with  over  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  thus  invested. 
Their  record  is  one  of  almost  complete 
freedom  from  loss,  such  few  foreclosures 
as  have  been  made  having  returned 
their  investment,  owing  to  the  caution 
Avith  which  they  appraise  the  lands. 
The  companies  have  their  own  machin- 
ery for  making  loans  or  they  buy  from 
established  agencies  with  the  privilege 
of  refusing  the  loan  within  a  given 
period  if  inspection  by  their  agents 
shows  it  to  be  too  great  a  risk.  During 
the  period  of  high  money  rates  in  1920-1 
the  insurance  companies  were  the  great- 
est source  of  funds  for  agricultural 
development,  and  for  several  months 
were  o\  erstocked  with  applications. 

Any  idea  that  we  shall  eventually  pay 
off  all  the  farm  mortgages  is  visionary. 
With  greater  prosperity  comes  greater 
use  of  additional  capital,  and  every  gen- 
eration extends  its  borrowings.  Since 
1910  the  farm  debt  has  increased  over 
one  hundred  per  cent;  the  average  farm 
mortgage  ten  years  ago  was  $1,715;  now 
it  is  $3,361,  being  highest  in  Iowa 
f $9,358),  and  lowest  in  Alabama  ($1,- 
176).  But  the  ratio  of  debt  to  actual 
value  of  the  land  remains  about  the 
Bame,  ranging  from  twenty-one  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

The  modern  farm  mortgage  is  made 


A  New  Epoch  in  the 

Growth  of  the  South 

— and  the  Unusual  Opportunities  It  Offers 
Conservative  Lfvestors 

CALDWELL  &  COMPANY,  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  South' s  important 
banking  institutions  dealing  in  Southern  Muni- 
cipal Bonds,  announces  its  entrance  into  the  field 
of  First  Mortgage  Bonds  on  improved,  income- 
earning  Southern  Real  Estate. 

Realizing  that  the  South  faces  a  great  new  epoch 
of  development,  Caldwell  &  Company  welcomes 
this  opportunity  to  broaden  its  service  to  investors 
and  to  take  an  even  larger  part  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  New  South. 

Conservative  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  Yielding  7% 

Investors  will  recognize  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  to  purchase  7%  First  Morgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  bearing  the  name  of  Caldwell  &  Company 
—a  name  for  years  called  to  mind  in  connection 
with  conservative  Southern  banking. 
The  rapidly-developing  South  offers  an  attractive 
field  to  the  First  Mortgage  investor  who  wishes 
a  7%  yield  with  safety. 

Safeguarded  by  Nationally  Known 
Southern  Banking  House 

Caldwell  &  Company  First  Mortgage  Bonds  (is- 
sued in  denominations  of  ^100,  $500  and  |1000) 
are  secured  by  income-earning  properties  of  the 
highest  type  in  Southern  cities  whose  commercial 
positions  are  impregnable  and  which  are  benefiting 
most  by  the  South' s  rapid  industrial  progress — 
properties  whose  values  must  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  every  passing  year.  The  character  of  Caldwell 
&  Company  will  be  clearly  reflected  in  each  issue, 
for  every  loan  must  satisfy  its  rigid  requirements. 

Write  for  Booklet — 

"The  l^ierv  South' s  SMessage  to  the  Conservative  Investor" 
The  South  of  today — with  its  steady  growth  and  diver- 
sified interests — has  a  message  for  the  investor  desiring 
as  attractive  a  yield  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Caldwell 
&  Company  has  prepared  an  interesting  booklet  giving 
"The  New  South 's  Message."  So  rapid  have  been 
commercial  develo-^ments  in  the  South  that  every  inves- 
tor— small  or  large — will  want  this  survey  of  the  South's 
economical  status  and  unusual  investment  opportunities. 
The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience  in  sending 
for  your  copy  of  this  booklet. 


The  House  of 

CALDWELL 

For  years  the  name 
of  Caldwell  has  been 
identified  with  the 
financial  and  indus- 
trial progress  of  the 
South 


Caldwell  &  Company 

Dept.  57,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


'■■IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIII 


Offices  in  Seven  Important  Cities 
■  ■iiiiiMiiaiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii 


CALDWELL  &  CO.. 

Dept.  57,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  booklet.  "The  New  South  s  Message 
to  the  Conservative  Investor."  together  with  your  booklet  on  the  form  of  se- 
curity I  have  checked  below. 

□  Caldwell  First  Mortgage  Bonds        □  Southern  Municipal  Bonds 
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THE  NEW  SOUTH'S 
MESSAGE 
the 

CcmsfTt-aritf  Investor 


This  Handy 
Investment 
Record 

saves  unnecessary  trips  to 
your  safe  deposit  box  and 
quickly  furnishes  complete 
information— amounts,  inter- 
est dates,  maturities,  prices, 
taxable  status,  etc.,  of  your  in- 
vestment holdings. 

It  is  made  in  loose-leaf  form  so  that  pages 
may  be  added  as  required — the  pocket 
size  is  handy  and  compact. 

Included  is  a  bond  interest  table,  also 
a  chart  of  information  on  all  issues  of 
Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds. 

Income 
Tax  Data  Is 
%eadily  oAvailable 

when  you  use  the  convenient 
forms  provided  in  this  loose-leaf 
booklet  for  recording  purchases 
and  sales  of  securities,  income  de- 
rived, tax  provisions,  etc. 


MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  our 
"Loose  Leaf  Security  Record"  OM-18 
will  be  sent  promptly  without  obligation 


H  A  L  S  E  Y, 
STUART 
&,  CO. 


"INCORPORATED- 


CHICAGO      NEWYORK  BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt.      14  Wall  Street  lOPostOfficeSq. 
PHILADELPHIA    DETROIT  ST.LOUIS 

Land  Title  Building      Ford  Bldg.     Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.    Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 

I  SMail  to  Nearest  Office-  ■ 

Halsey,  Stuart  (3  Co. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Loose  Leaf  Security  Record" OM-18. 

Nar.te  


5/ree/. 
Cily.  . 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 
and  handled  under  a  system  that  places 
this  security  in  the  highest  class  of  in- 
vestments. Yet  it  is  without  supervision 
by  either  State  or  Federal  Government. 
A  mortgage  company  with  ?25,000  capi- 
tal may  handle  $500,000  in  a  year,  and 
it  is  without  examination  or  inspection. 
A  bank  with  the  same  capital  and  with 
deposits  of  $100,000  is  under  the  strict- 
est supervision.  A  growine;  sentiment 
that  mortgage  agencies  should  be  under 
State  or  Federal  supervision  is  based  on 
the  possibilities  existing  for  juggling  of 
accounts  and  fraud  on  both  borrowers 
and  investors.  Of  course  no  supervision 
can  prevent  rascality,  as  the  banking 
departments  well  know;  but  every  step 
toward  oversiglit  adds  to  the  security  of 
the  public.  The  Federal  land  bank  and 
the  rural  bank  systems  of  several  States 
have  this  supervision,  and  it  has  added 
to  their  standing  with  investors. 

Meanwhile  no  borrower  should  take 
things  for  granted.  He  should  know 
that  the  records  against  him  are  clean 
when  he  pays  Interest  or  principal. 


CIark*s  3d  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

"EMPRESS  of  FRANCE"  18481  Gross  TONS 
4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 
Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 
Clark  Originated  Round  the  World  Cruises 
Clark's  19th  Cruise.  February  3,  1923 

™E  MEDITERRANEAN 

"EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND"  25000   Gross  Tons 
65  DAYS  CRUISE.  $600  and  up 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York 

/y<7  FOR  g  MEN  ^   OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


ARE  YOU  AN  INVESTOR? 

During  the  past,  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The 
Outlook  has  lielped  hundreds  of  Outlook  readers 
to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment 
problems.  Perha])S  you  are  conl  emplatinga  shifting 
of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest,  hi  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  information  on  any  securities  in  which  you 
may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  cf  one  dollar 
per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 

The  Outlook  Financial  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 


It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  atrust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  a  fundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Write  for  Booklet  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Bible  Hou>e,  Astor  Place,  Now  York 


^ld:ICfui<ieDeLiixe 


limited  to  500  <jue$t$ 


by  Specially  Chartered 
Nevk'  WHITE  STAR  Liner 

HOMERIC 

34,000  TONS  REGISTER 

Sailing  from  New  York  January  20 
Returning  March  28 

To  the  wonderlands  of  the  Inland  Sea 
by  this  marvelous  new  liner,  the  larg- 
est and  most  luxurious  steamer  ever 
chartered  for  a  Mediterranean  Cruise. 
The  fascinating  itinerary  embraces — 
Madeira,  Spain  (Cadiz,  Seville,  Gra- 
nada), Gibraltar,  Algeciras,  Algiers, 
Tunis  (Carthage),  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople.  Sixteen  Days  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  —  including 
Cairo,  Luxor,  Edfu  Assuan,  Philae; 
Haifa,  Damascus, Tiberias,  Nazareth, 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem;  Naples,  with 
Amalfi,  Sorrento,  etc.;  Monaco,  with 
Monte  Carlo  and  Nice.  Sixty'Seven 
glorious  days  in  all;  optional  visit 
to  Paris  and  London  on  the  home- 
ward trip.  Stop-over  privileges,  with 
return  by  famous  White  Star  Liners. 

Full  Information  Upon  Request 

THOS.  COOK 


&SON 


245  Broadway  NEWYORK  561  Fifth  Av. 
Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Saa  Francisco      Los  Angeles  Montreal 
Toronto  Vancouver 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Ct.  Britain,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person,  price  $2.00 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  MIddleburg,  Va.,  Boi  32 


1? 


Travel  with  Comfort  and  Economy 

You  will  not  only  enjoy  the  water  trip 
but  will  save  money  by  traveling  on 
D  &  C  Steamers  which  make  daily  trips 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  Detroitand 
Cleveland  on  Eastern  Time. 


Detroit  &  Buffalo 

Lv.  Detroit  5:30  p.m. 
Arr.  Bliiralo8:30  a.  m. 

Lv.  Butr.-iio  e.ro  p.  m. 

Arr.  Detroit  9:00  a.  m. 
Fare — ?ti  00  o"e  way; 
SU.50  rouml  trip. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland 

Lv.  each  citv  11:00  p.m. 
Arr.  each  city  6:15a.m. 
(Davlight  trips  during 

July  an'l  Aufust) 
Fare — $3.(iO  one  way; 
$6.60  rounii  trip. 
Berths,;$l.SOup;  Staterooms,  $4.20  up; 
Parlor,  $7.20  up 

Direct  rnil  cnnnections  made  at  Detroit 
Bufftilo  and  Cleveland  for  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Rtiil  tickets  accepted  and 
automohilcscnrried  (15  to 25%  retluction 
in  rate  this  year).  Gas  must  be  removed. 
Wireless  aboard. 

Forrcsf  TvatiotiK  and  further  irtformO' 
lion  <i</,/r<;sM  H.  G.  Stoddard.  Gen. 
Pass,  and  Tieliot  Agt.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 


J.  T. 


McMillan 

Vict-fVe«. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


BV.D  'Underwear  is  Identified  by  This 
Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.YD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


No  Underwear  is  ' BVI>: Without  It 


^  

'^ne  BYD:  Red  Woven  Label 
IS  the  Trade  Mark  by  which 
The  BVD.  Company  assures 
you  the  far-famed  comfort, 
lend  wear  and  dependable 
quality  of  its  product. 

The  BVD  Company 

NewYork 

SOLE   MANl.'FACTUaEn.S   OF  "DVD'  UNDCn-WEAH 


■  B.V.D"  Sleevclc*!  Closed 
Crotch  Union  Suits  I  Pal 
U.S.A.)Men'sS1.50thc  suit. 
Youths'  $1.00  the  suit. 


•■  B.V;  D."  Coal  Cut  Under 
shirts  and  Knee  LenRth 
Dra.vers,  S5c  ihi-  6«nieni. 


MARY  McGI?jDRY 

BY   HARRY  l.EE 

MAKY  McGiNDKY  topples  311(1  fips 
In  a  way  so  droll  on  lier  stiff  old 
hips 

That  the  fine  folks  turn  as  she  noses  by 
Down  the  dim  train  shed. 
With  her  one  good  eye. 

They  turn  and  stare  at  her  spattered 
duds. 

Her  mops  and  brushes,  her  flouts  and 
suds, 

Cleaning  the  coaches,  cushion  and  plate, 
Cleaning  the  coaches, 
Early  and  late. 

Sometimes  she  wishes  before  she  is  dead 
To  climb  to  a  coach  with  an  engine 
ahead, 

.And  to  ride  away  like  the  fine  folks  do, 
Out  of  the  train  sheds. 
Into  the  blue. 

"But  what  would  the  sister  be  doin'  at 
all. 

If  she  didn't  have  me  in  the  nights  to 
call, 

AVho  is  it  would  bring  her  the  sight  of 
a  rose 

Or  a  bit  of  the  gossipin' — 
Goodness  knows!" 

Little  would  Mary  IMcGindry  care 
If  she  knew  the  way  that  the  fine  folks 
stare. 

She'd  laugh  to  herself  at  the  mopping 

and  say: 
"  'Tis  the  king  that  looks 
At  the  cat  to-day!" 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

BARBLESS  HOOKS 

I KM  delighted  to  see  a  revival  in  your 
issue  of  July  -5  of  your  protest 
against  the  use  of  barbed  hooks  in  fly 
fishing.  Certainly  the  use  of  barbless 
hooks  is  the  most  .skillful,  if  not  the 
most  humane,  way  of  fishing  for  trout 
and  bass. 

The  greatest  sport  I  ever  had,  over 
thirty  years  ago,  was  on  a  narrow  but 
deep  stream  emptying  into  Lake  Hen- 
derson, in  the  Adirondacks,  when  fishing 
from  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  with  a  guide  in 
the  stern.  He  silently  and  slowly  pad- 
dled me  up  the  stream  while  I  cast 
ahead.  When  we  backed  out  (as  we 
could  not  turn  around),  we  had  twenty 
fine  "black-backed"  trout  in  the  canoe, 
all  caught  with  a  barbless  hook,  and  all 
weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds.  Many 
smaller  fish  weighing  under  a  pound  I 
easily  shook  off  by  giving  them  the 
slack,  without  hurting  them  a  bit. 

Later  I  fished  for  bass  on  a  lake  with 
larger  barbless  hooks,  and  it  was  great 
spfjrt  to  see  them  jump  out  of  the  water 
and  try  to  shake  the  flies  out  of  their 
mouths.  Many  a  big  one  I  lost,  but  it 
■wa.o  a  fair  fight,  as  the  fish  had  a  chance 
to  win,  which  a  barbed  hook  never  gives 
them.    I  wish  the  State  would  pass  a 


law  prohibiting  the  use  of  barbed  hooks 
altogether.    Keep  up  your  good  work. 

W.  A.  Pl  TNAM. 

ON  THE  RENTING  OF 
PICTURES 

IX  The  Outlook  of  May  31  you  bring 
up  the  idea  of  renting  pictures  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Paintings  and  People." 
Several  of  your  Canadian  readers  were 
delighted  to  see  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

For  the  last  three  years  a  small  group 
in  Toronto  have  been  renting  sketches 
from  local  artists  under  a  circulating 
system.  The  system  is  uncomplicated 
and  a  bringer  of  joy,  and  the  joy  costs 
very,  very  little.  Our  circulating  sys- 
tem might  be  tried  by  any  group  of 
friends  anywhere  as  long  as  the  artists 
elsewhere  are  as  friendly  to  the  idea  as 
they  are  here. 

We  have  in  Toronto  the  "Group  of 
Seven"  (arti.sts  painting  freely  and  un- 
conventionally the  spirit  of  Canada — 
her  vastnesses,  her  wild,  glorious  color, 
her  city  streets).  It  was  .suggested  to 
four  of  these  artists  that  they  rent  their 
sketches  rather  than  let  them  pile  up  in 
dusty  piles,  unseen  and  unloved,  in  their 
studios.  The  artists  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  helped  us  evolve  our  circu- 
lating .sy.stem.  The  rental  is  small— ten 
per  cent  of  the  asking  price  of  a  sketch 


for  a  year.  Thus  a  $30  sketch  may  hang 
on  your  wall  for  one  year  for  $3  or  for 
six  months  for  $1.50. 

The  sketches  are  Jsmall — SV2  by  lOVs 
inches,  making  a  framed  picture  of  13^^ 
by  15V2  inches — just  the  right  size  for 
the  average  apartment  room  or  small 
house.  I  know  a  stenographer,  who  lives 
in  one  room  on  a  drab  city  street,  who 
has  had  evenings  of  joy  from  her  beau- 
tiful gay,  patterny  sketch  which  she 
rented  for  $1.50. 

But  to  return  to  the  circulating  sys- 
tem itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
one  group  of  four  rents  sixteen  pictures, 
four  from  each  artist.  Then  the  pictures 
rotate.  I  have  four  sketches  for  three 
months — Group  A.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  months  Group  A  goes  to  Mrs.  H, 
I  get  group  B  from  Mrs.  T.,  etc.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  four  families  and 
their  friends  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study,  discuss,  like,  love,  or  hate 
sixteen  Canadian  sketches.  Throw  a 
pebble  in  a  pond.  See  the  circle  widen- 
ing. See  the  Canadian  public  becoming 
art  lovers.  See  the  artists  being  not  so 
everlastingly  hard  Dressed.  It's  a  won- 
derful idea. 

Your  editorial  may  bring  to  light 
many  such  groups  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Or  it  may  start  such 
groups.    It  will  do  good,  anyway. 

Doris  Huestis  Mills. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


1,820,000  Telephones  Moved 


In  the  telephone  business 
every  day  is  "moving  day." 
Telephone  subscribers  are  prob- 
ably the  most  stable  and  perma- 
nent portion  of  our  population; 
yet  during  the  past  year  one 
telephone  out  of  every  seven  in 
the  Bell  System  was  moved  from 
one  place  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness to  another  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  amount  of  material  and 
labor,  and  the  extent  of  plant 
changes  involved  in  "station 
movement"  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  this  item  of  service  cost 
the  Bell  System  more  than 
$15,000,000  in  1921. 

To  most  people,  the  connect- 
ing or  disconnecting  of  a  tele- 
phone seems  a  simple  operation 
of  installing  or  removing  the 
instrument.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


in  every  case  it  necessitates 
changes  in  the  cables  and  wires 
overhead  or  underground.  It 
also  necessitates  changes  in  cen- 
tral office  wires  and  switchboard 
connections;  in  subscribers' 
accounts!  and  directory  listings; 
and  frequently  requires  new 
"drop"  lines  from  open  wires  or 
cables. 

The  problems  of  station  move- 
ment are  among  the  large  prob- 
lems of  the  telephone  service. 
Because  of  the  double  operation 
of  disconnecting  and  re-connect- 
ing, the  work  involved  is  often 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
new  subscribers.  With  nearly 
2,000,000  changes  a  year,  it  is 
only  by  the  most  expert  manage- 
ment of  plant  facilities  that  Bell 
service  is  enabled  to  follow  the 
subscriber  wherever  he  goes. 


"  Bell  System  ** 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


HELP  WANTED! 

A  re  you  in  need  ofa  Mothers  Helper.  C'onipunion,  Nurse,  Cio\  erness, 
'IVac'her,  Business  or  Professional  Assistant  '{  The  Classified  Want 
Department  of  The  Outlook  has  for  many  years  offered  to  subscribers 
a  real  service.  A  small  advertisement  in  this  department  will  brin<if 
results.     The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


26  July 

BY  THE  WAY 

Acc  Rious  foot-note  to  history  is  found 
in  a  pamplilet  issued  by  the  Irisli 
Volunteers  when  the  Sinn  Fein  move-! 
ment  was  at  its  height  and  when  force 
was  being  used  against  British  rule.  This 
passage  from  it  is  quoted  in  a  book 
called  "The  Administration  of  Ireland." 
It  shows  the  use  that  may  be  made  of 
agricultural  implements  as  -weapons: 

"No  kind  of  weapons  should  be  de- 
spised; certain  farming  implements  can 
be  turned  into  formidable  weapons. 
Thus  (n)  a  hay-fork  is  quite  as  good  as 
a  rifle  and  bayonet  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting;  (6)  a  billhook,  axe,  graip 
[a  dung-fork],  spade,  or  sledge-hammer, 
though  inferior  to  a  hay-fork,  may  be 
formidable  in  close  fighting  at  night; 
(c)  a  scythe-blade  securely  lashed  with 
wire  to  a  pole  is  equal  to  a  hay-fork. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  possible  to  destroy 
a  body  of  troops  by  a  stone  shoot,  from 
which  a  concentrated  shower  of  great 
stones  could  be  discharged  from  a 
height.  Every  firearm  should  be  util- 
ized; a  A  olley  of  bird-shot  in  the  face  of 
a  motor-driver  will  wreck  his  car  and 
stop  any  cars  following  it;  so,  too.  with 
rook  rifles  and  revolvers." 


Mary  Pickford  tells  in  "Collier's"  of 
certain  discoveries  she  made  that 
brought  her  success,  and  says  the  most 
important  one  was  the  discovery  of  her 
limitations.  "I  fell  a  victim  to  the  de- 
lusion," she  says,  "that  I  was  destined 
to  be  a  great  tragic  actress.  But  the 
merciful  discovery  came  to  me  that  in 
stature,  temperament,  and  general  ap- 
pearance I  was  not  fitted  for  great  emo- 
tional roles.  I  decided  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  imitating  other  people,  and.  if 
I  were  only  a  semi-precious  gem,  to  be 
frankly  that."  So  Mary  resolved  to  "be- 
come a  producer  of  human  happiness" 
mainly  in  child  parts.  The  world  knows 
how  well  she  has  succeeded. 


If  a  member  of  a  social  club  rises  to 
move  that  a  piano  be  bought  for  the 
club,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $300,  and 
another  member  moves  to  amend  the 
motion  by  striking  out  the  words  "a 
piano"  and  inserting  in  place  of  them 
"an  automobile  for  joy  rides"  and  also 
by  striking  out  "$300"  and  inserting 
"$600,"  what  is  the  chairman  to  do? 
This  question  and  others  like  it  are 
amusingly  yet  authoritatively  answered 
in  a  chapter  called  "A  Parliamentary 
Drill  Class"  in  "Rice's  Rules  of  Order." 
The  chairman  in  the  case  noted  decided 
that  the  motion  to  amend  is  out  of 
order.  "Here  we  have  two  distinct 
amendments."  he  says,  "offered  to  a 
proposition  in  a  motion  to  strike  out 
separated  words,  neither  of  which  is  per- 
missible. Another  thing — how  could  we 
\ote  intelligently  on  the  amendment? 
Some  might  favor  one  part  of  it  and  op- 
pose the  other." 


A  hog  will  respond  to  kind  treatment 
as  readily  as  a  dog,  according  to  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "Rural  New  Yorker."  "I 
have  one  now,"  he  says,  "a  pure  Duroc- 
.Jersey,  iiOO  pounds  or  more  in  weight. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

.4d><>rti!>ing  Kuter>:  Hotels  ami  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel, 
Keal  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
colunms  to  the  page.    Not  less  than  tour  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  lieadings,  "Board  and 
Rooms."  "Help  Wanted."  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial, 
■nfliiding  the  addres:^.  ;  >r  ench  insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want" 
advertisement  is  set  m  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If 
answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-flve  cents  is 
charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be 
lorwariled  by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Address: 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

\ho  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

UREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd  Street,   Newton,  Mass. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^^I'J.'^r 

ai  I'l  ^aiiizer  of  a  siuall  i»ai  ty.  Ivttablialied  iHim. 
Babi<x;e°s  Touits.  13  Halsey  St..  biooklyn. 

THE  beanty.  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
ftoiu  all  over  the  world  to 

i  JAPAN 

ilie  qiiHiiit«8t  and  iiJUBt  iiitereatiiig  of  all 
0Dtiiitr:e8.  Come  while  the  oM  age  ciistoiua 
frevail.    Write,  lueiitioiiing   '"Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Caie  Irattic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
foi  full  iiifoniiatioii 
tales  for  a  sagl«  reotn  wilhool  kalb  and  wHb  3  meils. 
$5-6  in  cities  aod  popular  resorls,  $4-5  in  (he  coonlry 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

CANADA 

CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

^17*  •       Wabi  Koii  ('amp 

1  imaffami      Lake  Tiniataini 
»  Ontario,  <  aiiada 

The  un8i>oiled  rrnintry  — A  Camp  "itij  ••veiy 
comfort  III  the  heart  of  four  million 
a<T»!-i  virKin  forest— 1,. 502  lakes.  AVnn- 
«l<-rfiil  nsliiiiK,  Guides.  Boats.  Canoes 
aud  LaiiiH.hes.  Bathing.  J  rauiping.  One  iiiglit 
Irom  l  oronto.  Kicellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  G  ORR.  Tinnjami  P.  0.,  Norlbem  OnHrio,  Can. 

CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

EW  MILFORD.  Utchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

'lothills  of  the  Berkstiires.  Open  all  the 
\ii  ideal  j»laf;e  for  your  summer's  rest, 
.tiom  .New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 
Mri.  J.  E.  CASTLE.  Proprietor  

DISTRICT  OF 
 COLUMBIA  

iV.>k«irf>n  n  r  Fife  and  Drum  Inii 
naSlllllglOll,  U.t.     8-,'-.'  Connecticut  Ave. 

Double  rwjins  with  bath,  fiM ;  without 
bath,  $1.75.    Includes  electric  fans. 


EUROPE 


A  SCOT— The  Bery«te<le.  The  country 
home  hotel  patronized  by  the  f^lite  of 
Kuroijeand  America.  l>x;k-up  garage.  Sa^JdJe 
liorses  and  raot';r  cars  on  premises.  Phone  1.>1 
AH<;ot.  'relegrams.  Berystede,  Am-ot.  'i'antt. 
Ooriaiid.  IM-J  .Ma'lison  Avenue,  Ne«  Vork. 

MAINE 


THE  BEECHES 

FAKIS  HlfvL.  MAINK.  A  rjuiftt.  rfrht- 
fiil  pla/;*^  to  Hjtf.Tn}  the  Burriinfr.  J"^  inilftH  from 
F'>Jand.  rtaine  Whit*;  Mountain  H<>:t:*'.ry. 
f'<^ii>iTry  tAuh  in  village  ^  uij\e  distant. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


YORK  CAMPSyr.v'u^^o^k^^;^,';: 

Faunous  Raugeley  region  lieart  of  mountains 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  dining-room.  Gai-age,  golf  near  by. 
boatin^j;,  bathing,  tisliing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Bathing.  Boating,  Canoeing,  Fishing.  Tennis 

Aiiulii  Family  Camp  —  situated  among  the 
pines  on  tiin  shore  of  Little  Sebago  Lake.  Me. 
—otters  a  natural,  healthy,  out-of-duor  life  ni 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  tjuiet.  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.    Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 


Rock  Ridge  Hall 

Wellesley  Hills.  MasK. 

(Near  Boston) 
Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  rnnniug  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  (icn- 
f-raf  usf.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  feni  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens. 
Slo,  $18.       $2.5  a  week.  Tel.  Wellesley  IIUZ. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Ovei'lcinkin;;  KliMI'.ALL  LAKK 
near  the  White  Mountains 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  where  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-tire.  Private  cabins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham.  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The 


^NGLESIDE 

^Beach  Haven. 
N.  J. 

NOW  OPKN.  The  best  combination  of 
seashore  features  on  the  coast.  Matchless  bay 
for  .sailiiigaiid fishing,  perfectbeacli  and  bath- 
ing. Five  tennis  courts.  The  Engleside  hiis  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
seaaiid  fresh  water.  Booklet.  R.F.Eugle.Mgr. 

SURE    RELIEF    FRO.M    HAY  FEVER 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


r— While  in  New  York— i 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to   »tay  — 

SiiitjlK  rooms,  v-if  of  l/iil/i,  fij.'ill  &  .S? 
fiiiitf,,  parlor,  linlroirni  miii  hnih,for  ", 

H4  &  ,H.'>  dailii 
I'lirlor,  2  bedroonij;  and  halli,  4  or  :> 
persons,  H'i  &  H~  daiUj 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARIIES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St..  New  York  City 


IK)  I  EL  jiDsoN  'v!..!^r/::ivr 

adjoniiug  Jtidson  Memorial  Church.  PlOOuih 
vvitli  aiirl  without  bath.  Rates  S^.So  j»*.r  day, 
ni<:ln«Jing  meats.  Hf)*!cial  rates  foi'  two  weeks 
or  Mjoie.  Location  very  central.  Convement 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  iiuea 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

W«Kt  7a<l  .St.,  throiiKli 
to  7lHt  St.,  New  Vork 

3IIII  rooms,  each  with  hath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  7W  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  ilhistrated  booklet.!. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 


New  York 


Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  roinmends  itself  to  people  of 
retinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  rec]uest.  KNOTT  Management. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasliionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  iiigh-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  tlie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
Rates  and  lu.ap  glatily  sent  upon  retineet. 


NEW  YORK 


Adirnndilfk<t    Interbrook  Lodge 

"""'1*-'^^        ami  Cottases 
Keene  Valley,  N.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.    Very  heart  of  highest  iieaks.  Rooms 
available  only  for  September.   Rates  $18  and 
$20.   Illustrated  booklet.   M.  E.  Luck,  Prop. 


KEKNE  A'.ALLKY  INN.  Keene 
Valley,  N.  Y.  Altitude  1,:'00  ft.  Mtn. 
cliinbing,  teuiiLs,  fishing.  Capacity  1.5(1.  *18 
week  lip.  lllus.  booklet.  W.  VV.  Black,  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE  1'i'ii"oVilv%^eV 

Altitude  1,571  ft.    A  noted  place  for  liealth 
and  rest.    Write  for  foldei'  and  particulars. 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

OKIKNT,  LONG  ISLAND 
Quiet,      Kefiiieil,  Homelike 

Best  location  on  the  Island.  Famous  lor  good 
food  and  cleanliness.  Water  sports.  Tennis. 
Illu.stiated  booklet.  E.  J.  .McDonnell.  Prop. 


 R  H  O  D  E    ISLAND  _ 

THORNDYKE 
HOTEL 

JAMESTOWN 

OPPOSITE  NEWPORT,  K.  I. 
On  the  Shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Several  nicely  furiiialied  summer  cottages, 
all  modern  improvements.  Rents  reason- 
able. Booklets. 


VERMONT 


THE  MAPLES 

A  Quiet  Country  Home  (Now  Open). 
Address  G.  W.  PowBES,  Cambridgeport,  Vt. 


(IHKSTKK.Vt.  "The  Maples."  Deliglit- 
j  till  summer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  ;  broad 
piazza,  <;roqiiet,  line  ronds.  Terms  reasonable. 
Kefs,  exchanged.  The  Misses  Saugeant. 


Country  Board 


WANTED 

EUlerly  people  to  board  and  care 
for.    7,897,  Outlook. 


Morristown,  N.  J.  ft'f ^elv'^f^'iitiTbe'i^! 

tifnl  residential  park  near  station.  Excellent 
cuisine.    Moderate  rates.    7,!)29,  Outlook. 


Boarders  Wanted 


Ij^aiiiily  witli  healthful  surroiind- 
int;**  i>'  beautiful  section  of  East  Orange, 
N.  .J.,  will  accommodate  a  few  persons  who 
are  nervouH,  convalescent  or  requiring  a  rest- 
ful place.  Best  of  food  and  attentiun.  Mod- 
erate rates.    "  J'he  Poplars,"  7,9:^7,  Outlook. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Oiseiisei 

Comfortable,  lioiiielike  aiirroiiuil- 
iiigs  ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  1,5  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  hooidel. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 

Sanatorium  in  the  BerkNliires.  De- 
lightfully located,  spacious  grounds,  rooms 
large  and  airy.  Modern  improvements  ;  ideal 
for  rest  and  relaxation  ;  particular  attention 
paid  to  diets.  The  Terraces,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


fnlnnial  Hnnca  Restored.  $4,600.  12  rooms, 
tUlOnidl  nOUSe  bath,  new  plumbing  and 
water  system,  fireplaces.  Near  lakeand  quaint 
village.  Particulars,  SAGE,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


NEW  JERSEY  

IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

KOR  RENT 

On  Metedei^onk  River,  near  Bayhead; 
new,  furnished  6-room  hou.se;  'i^car  garage; 
hot  and  cold  w.ater.    Address  6.»:i9,  Outlook. 


RACIQ  I  AWF  HunsralOHK,  3, 
JJAVOO  L./*rwi:.  4  ,i„d  5  fiiinislied 
rooms;  rent  by  week  as  desired;  hours 
Lackawanna.  D.  O.  Miller,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


$500  Secures  105-Acre  Farm 

8  cows  and  heifers,  horses,  tools  included; 
8-room  house,  bam,  poultry  house. OiilyS2,o.oO, 
>i  down.  Page  2<tS  FREE  Catalog.Stroiit  Farm 
Agency,  150  BM  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eastern  Long  Island  lr,t"pl^^ftil^'for 

sale  or  rent,  summer  homes  a  specialty.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c. 

Real  Estate 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS  

BOOK  P^ANUSCRIPTS  WANTED  ! 
Any  subject  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Dorraiice,  Publishers,  308  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  liaudsoiue 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Corresiiondence  course.  .\m. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTICU  — Competent  teachers  for  pui>lic 
and  private  seliocls.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
9end  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers' Agency, 
Albany.  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  hou8ekeepei"8, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  1.  Box  h  East  Side. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Education 
Service,        Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  auy 
type  of  correspondence.  20(i  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  enveloiies  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1..70. 
Samples  on  retniest.  You  can- buy  cheaper 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewis.  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 
EARN  $110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paii, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guar- 
anteed after  3  months'  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  opiH)rtunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM- 27.  Standard 
Business  Training  Institute,  Butfalo,  N.  V. 

WANTED— .\diiiiiiistrative  assistant  to  ex- 
ecutive of  impoitant  publii:  scientific  institu- 
tion ill  Middle  West.  Give  ttiialilicatioiis. 
salary  expected,  career,  .^pply  l,79t>,  Outlook. 
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A  Subscriber  Writes : 

**  We  placed  a  small  advertisement 
with  you  in  the  issue  of  the  7th  inst,, 
asking  for  an  *  elder  sister  '  to  be  with 
our  daughter  for  the  summer. 

**  We  have  had  so  many  replies  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  try  and 
answer  them  all. 

**  The  replies  were  certainly  more 
than  we  could  have  ever  hoped  for, 
and  we  only  regret  we  could  not 
place  all  of  these  lovely  girls." 

JF  you  are  in  need  of  a  household  helper,  com- 
panion, nurse,  governess,  teacher,  or  busi- 
ness or   professional    assistant,   try   a  Want 
Ad"  in  the  classified  section  of  The  Outlook. 

THE  RATE  IS  ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


BY  THE  WAT 
iContimied) 

as  tame  as  a  dog.   He  knows  his  nam 
and  will  come  at  call,  anywhere,  at  a| 
times.    A  full-grown  male  of  this  so 
is  very  near  in  intelligence  to  a  do 
But  if  not  properly  cared  for,  and  if 
once  gets  cross  by  improper  manag' 
ment,  look  out!    He  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  No.  1!    A  man  who  is  afraid  of 
a  hog  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  keep 
one,  as  the  hog  knows  this  fully  as  well 
as  the  man — yes,  better!    A  hog  can  be 
made  very  tame  or  otherwise,  by  good 
or  bad  treatment." 


"If  you  want  to  get  rich  from  writ- 
ing," says  Don  Marquis,  "write  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  read  by  persons  who 
move  their  lips  when  they  are  reading 
to  themselves." 


Under  the  heading  "Another  Outlin-? 
of  History,"  an  exchange  descents  a-? 
follows  on  a  newspaper  despatch  thaf 
may  or  may  not  have  been  "well  in- 
vented : " 

Four  French  officers  went  recently 
into  a  German  hotel  and  demanded  of 
the  proprietor  "the  suri'ender  of  the 
historic  sofa  on  which  Napoleon 
slept  during  the  battle  of  Jena."  Thus 
one  by  one  our  illusions  fade.  The 
couch  on  which  Napoleon  slept  dui- 
ing  the  battle  of  Jena!  Exit  forever 
the  picture  of  Bonaparte  calmly  sit- 
ting' his  horse,  contemptuous  of  dan- 
ger amid  a  hail  of  shot  and  buistina: 
shell.  Comes  instead  a  bewUdeiina: 
vision  of  Napoleon  reading  himself  to 
sleep  with  a  copy  of  "La  Vie  Pari- 
sienne." 

Faith,  once  shaken,  crumbles  fast. 
Even  our  own  great,  hitherto  secure 
in  the  shrines  of  our  hero  worship, 
seem  to  tremble  and  totter.  Where 
along  the  historic  Hudson  is  the 
couch  on  which  Wayne  slept  during 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point?  Where 
dozed  Stark  while  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington was  raging?  Where  Wash- 
ington, while  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
were  giving  themselves  up? 

Some  day  a  visitor  to  Tampn 
may  buy  the  porch  hammock  on 
whicli  Roosevelt  slumbered  dui-inij 
the  charge  at  San  Juan.  Suspicion 
thus  dogs  the  footsteps  of  faitli.  The 
light  of  history  has  gone  out. 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTKD,  an  experienced,  tidy,  ie.siie(:t- 
able  young  woman  oh  waitT-ftH«  ana  ijiianiber- 
maid  in  a  amall  private  family;  ttood  lionii-, 
Kood  wanes.  American,  EnRlisli.  or  Scotcli 
Protestant  preferred.  Address,  statini;  ai;e,  ex- 
Ijerience,  and  give  references,  1,804,  Outloolt. 

WANTKD-Refined  CliriHtiaii  woman  to 

assist  in  liouMelceepinK.  Coiivt^nif'Ht  .Hiil)uri)an 

lioiise  at  Wliite  Plains  Ri  Icierii^cs  reiinin-d. 

Salary  $V>  per  njojitli.  l,81(i.  Oiitlonk. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

rrnfessinnal  Situations 

WANTKD— Position  l)y  woman,  trained 
kinderirartner.  Has  done  jilayBround,  boy 
andKirlfduii  work.  Ki^lit  years^  experience 
in  foi'eien  industrial  nei({)il)or)iood,  also 
Soutliern  cottr>n  mill  villaKC.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. l,8(ir>,  Outlook. 

ICNOAfrKD  minister  wants  comnnniity 
church  held.  Mountain  West  preferred.  l,8rj. 
Outlook. 

I'OHfTfON  as  clnn'<'h  or^nidst  by  youni; 
man  » Itii  conservatory  training.  Address 
W.  Nenl  Parker,  Kair  Haven,  Vt. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

CONfJREUATIONAL  mini.ster  with  excel- 
lent record,  serving  large  Eastern  <;lty  parisli, 
invites  <-onfereuce  tvitii  churcli  "  seeking 
preacher  and  pastor.  Address  M,  1,807, 
Outlook. 

itnsiness  Situations 

MARRIED  man,  age  21),  now  a  manufactur- 
ing executive,  desires  empioynicnt  u  liich  w  ill 
keep  him  out  of  doors.  l,80f).  Out  look. 

ASSISTANT  head  worker  of  large  Eastern 
HHttlemcut,  witli  record  of  acliicvt'ineut  in 
important  organizations,  desires  executive 
position  with  settlement  or  social  uelfare 
organization.  Experiein;ed  in  child  welfare 
and  protective  work.    1,81:!,  Outlook. 

ConipaniimH  and  Donirstic  Helpers 

W  ANTED—  I'oaition  assistant  housekeeper, 
(uimpanion,  or  governess.  Miss  Deans,  Essex, 
Vt. 

KIRST-class  liousekeeper,  music  teacher. 
Secure  now.  (iive  particulars.  l,78!t.  ()utlook. 

I.ADY,  refined,  educated,  experien<'ed, 
capable  manager,  desires  position  of  trust. 
Excellent  references.  Salary  to  assist  edu- 
<:ating  wortliy  relative.  1.808,  Outlook. 

MANAfilNfr  housekeeper  for  school  or  in- 
slitutiou  for  the  winter.  1.817,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

SUPERINTENDENT,  liouseinotlier,  head 
tnistress.  school  or  institution.  Traiiting, 
exi>erieiice.    September.    1,810,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Position  of  responsibility. 
Home  economics  graduate.  Hospital  aiid 
country  club  experience.    1,814,  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  refined,  educated,  desires  posi- 
tion as  companion  for  elderly  lady  or  semi- 
invalid.  :!47  Elmora  Ave..  Eli:!abeth,  N.  J. 

Teacliers  and  Governesses 
TEACHER  available  September,  kinder- 
garten, grammar  grades.   Sewing.  Normal 
graduate.    References.    1,80M,  Outlook. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

B0V8  wanted.  .Mill  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
'I'he  Outlook  Company,  381  Konrth  Ave., 
New  Yoi'k  City. 
TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
patients  a  very  th4>roui;h 
t  six  uufuMis  is  olfered  oy 


care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very 
nurses*  aid  couist*  ot  six  uufuMis  is  < 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  ;{o;  Second  A\e..  Ne 
York.  Monthly  allo\Muice  antl  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  Eor  further  information 
addiess  Directress  o(  Nurses, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Outhman,  New  York  ahopiier.  will 
aliop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  :ion  West  »«th  St. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  invalid  or  convalescent 
to  have  luxurious  home  in  country  with  nurs- 
ing and  medical  attendance  at  moderate  i-ate. 
I,f7(>,  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  Martin  &  Martin  side  saddle, 
in  good  condition.   1,801.  Outlook. 

SELL  YOUR  SNAP  SHOTS  AT  »').00 
EACH.  Kodak  prints  needed  bv  2.^,tioii  pul>- 
lishers.  Make  vacations  pav.  We  teach  you 
how  ami  »lieieto  sell.  Write  WALHAMOKK 
INSTITUTE,  LAFAYETTE  BLDO.,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA. 

PEKINf}  rugs.  Size  and  design  to  order. 
Kiiflt  ipiality  Mongolian  wool.  Vegetable 
dyes  guaranteed  fast.  Source  of  pleasure  for 
a'lifetime.  $IM  per  siimire  foot  delivered  to 
any  railway  station  in  America.  Made  by 
Self  Help  Department,  Truth  Hall  Aca.lemy. 
,\mericau  Presbyterian  Mission.  Patronized 
by  Rockefeller  Medical  College.  Supplier  for 
.some  of  .Vmerica's  most  discriiniuaiiiig  buy- 
ers, l.'i  ,  cash  with  order.  Halance  when  bill 
of  lading  is  delivered.  Mutual  Traders,  W 
.Vkashimachi.  Kobe,  .lapaii. 

SUltl'RRAN  home  tor  oroblem  child,  coiu- 
petent  matermil  care.  Connecticut  Society 
lor  Mental  Hygiene,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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In  just  1 5  minutes  both  of  you  can 
grow  a  little  more  interesting  to  each 
other  every  day.  In  the  Free  Book 
offered  below  Dr.  Eliot  tells  how. 


Which  couple  will  be  the  happier 
five  years  from  now? 


Two  young  couples  start  out 
in  life  together.  After  a  few 
years  one  husband  and  wife 
settle  into  the  dull  routine  of  a  com- 
monplace marriage.  They  have  no 
real  conversation  ;  no  new  interests. 
They  are  merely  drab,  common- 
place people,  neither  interesting  to 
themselves  nor  to  others. 

The  other  husband  and  wife  learn 
the  secret  of  eternal  youth.  They 
are  constantly  acquiring  fresh,  new 
interests.  Their  evenings  are  a 
delight  to  themselves  when  they 
are  alone ;  and  their  company  is 
eagerly  sought  by  their  friends. 


What  makes 
tween  the  two 
ability  Social 
necessarily. 


the  difference  be- 
families  7  Native 
experience  ?  Not 


The  Secret  of  15  Minutes 
a  Day 

The  first  man  and  his  wife  make  no 
effort  to  add  to  mental  stores ;  they 
become  dull  because  they  cease  to 
grow.  The  other  two  master  the 
secret  of  investing  a  few  minutes  a 
day  in  themselves.  They  do  not 
drift  apart ;  they  are  held  together 
by  a  common  interest  in  the  few 
great  books  of  the  world — biog- 
raphies, histories,  novels,  dramas, 


poems,  books  of  science  and  travel, 
philosophy  and  religion — that  pic- 
ture the  progress  of  civilization. 

DR.  ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal 
Education 

How  can  one  learn  this  secret  ?  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study 
and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it  as  President 
of  Harvard  University,  has  an- 
swered that  question  in  a  free 
64-page  booklet  that  you  may 
have  for  the  asking.    In  it  are 
described  the  contents,  plan,  and 
purpose  of  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books. 

Every  well-informed 
man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know 
something  about  this 
famous  library. 


Send  for 
this  FREE 
booklet  which 
gives  Dr.  Eliot's 
own  plan  of  reading 


The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education  ;"  how  he 
has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "  fifteen 
minutes  a  day"  are  enough;  how  in  pleas- 
ant moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  every  university  strives 
to  give. 

"  For  me,"  wrote  one  person  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  "  your  little  free  book 
meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed 
me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world 
of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  in- 
vited to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little 
book.  It  is  free,  and  will  be 
sent  by  mail.  Merely  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
Company 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since  1 875 

NEW  YORK 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York 

Mail  me  the  Free  Book.  "  Fifteen  Minutes  a  Daj  ." 
telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  and  con- 
taining the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what 
and  how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recoumiends  teaotiera  to  col  leges,  public  ainl  private  schools. 
Advieea  paieiitB  about  sclioole.  Win.  <).  Pratt,  Mgr. 

SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 

 CONNECTICUT  

The  SANFORD  SCHOOL 

A  COUNTRY  LIFE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Of  distinctive  character  with  a  home  atmosphere, 
ii)  a  typical  New  England  farm  community,  "00 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Supervised  Sports.  Special  facilities  ami 
Ti-ai  II  i  n  g  i  II  Busi  ness,  Far  111  i  II  g,  Di-a  Ilia  t  i  cs 
Individual  attention  under  experienced 
teachers.  Thorough  preparation  for  All 
Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 

DANIEI.  S.  SANFORD,  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut 

Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's 

Country  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

All  estate  of  90  acres,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  New  Eii^^laiKl's 
most  clianiiiiiK  villages,  on  the  direct  line  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  Additional  new  building  ready  in  the  fall. 

Preparation  for  College.  General  Course.s, 
Special  emphasis  on  Spoken  and  Written 
English  and  French.  Athletics  and  Sports. 

Mary  Louise  Marot,  Thompson,  Conn. 

 EUROPE  

FRENCH  LADY 

Excellent  social  position,  now  widow,  with  three  daughters, 
willing  to  take  two  young  ladies  into  her  household  in  Paris. 
Altogether  exceptional  opportunity  for  educational  and 
social  experience.  References  exchanged.  Correspondence 
through  American  friends.  Address  A.  P.  S.,  7,9IJ9,  Outlook. 

ILLINOIS 


THE  OUTLOOK 
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School 


U 

Of  Speech 

Oldest  and  Largest  University  Profes- 
sional School  of  its  Kind.  Offers  decrees, 
teacher's  certificate  and  all  other  advantages 
of  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  Pre- 
pares graduates  for  profession.  1  work  and 
for  teaching.  Courses  in  all  phases  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  interpretation,  dramatics, 
debate,    story   telling,   etc.,  through: 

k  two'yvar  diploma  course.    A  four-yoar 
1^  Bachelor's  doKree  course.  A  Master  of 
Arts  course  for  collefe  graduates. 
A  six-weeks*  summer  session. 

For  bulUUn,  address 
RALPH  DENNIS.  Director 
Campus  Box  A- 2 
Evanston*  III. 


N  E  W  JERSEY 


The  McCarter  School 

Craiiford,  New  Jersey 
Fur  little  cliiMven  from  four  to  eielit  years  of  a-^ie.  hlt'nl 
liofue  and  Hchool  life.  Alice  3IcCiii"ter. 

""^^  VIRGINIA 


WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FOK  yoUNG  GIRI^S.  College  preparatory  and  siiecial 
<  ourses.  Kreiich,  the  language  of  the  iMHiMe.  '1  he  H<-hool  is 
yilanneii  to  teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  i>rint;  tlieiu  nearer 
ijjitiire.  and  to  iii<Mil<;ate  habits  of  order  and  eroiioiny. 

Mile.  Lba  M.  lioULlONY,  liox  47,  Wanentoii,  Va. 


HALLOCK  SCHOOL 

In  the  Berkshires 

A  School  for  Forty  Boys 

Each  boy's  iiiclividuality,  personality  and  3cliu- 
lastic  needs  are  considered  of  first  importance.  The 
limited  number  permits  of  intimate  relations  and  care- 
lul  supervision. 

Efficient  Preparation  for  College 
25  acres.    Six  bnildinKS.  .athletic 
Fiel<ls.  Gyuinasiiiiu.  Snow  .Sports. 
Write  Mr.  Hallork  in  detiiil  ahoiit  uoiir  boy  and  hix 
iiefilx  ttwt  hf  mtiy  ivdicate  just  u-hat  n.f  can  (to  to  help. 
Illuxtrated  catalog  on  request. 
GERARD  HALLOCK,  A.M.,  Gr»t  Barrington.  M»s. 


WYOMING 


HF  BAR  RANCH 


Fall 


August  I 

to 

November  1 


An  autumn  vacation  at  HF  Bar  affords  a  novel  ex- 
perience, long  remembered.  You  will  return  home 
renewed  and  will  want  to  go  again.  The  mountains 
in  their  late  foliage  are  at  their  best,  the  air  is  crisp 
and  invigorating,  and  with  fewer  guests  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  cowboys  and  partici- 
pate in  the  Fall  Round-up  and  other  Ranch  activities. 
After  "  roughing  it "  through  the  day  with  horse,  rod 
or  gun  you  will  find  it  a  joy  to  turn  back  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  modern  ranch  house  and  bungalows,  for 
which  HF  Bar  is  so  favorably  known. 

Special  Autumn  Events  :  The  Crow  Indian  Fair  ; 
two  weeks'  auto  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park  in 
September  (after  the  crowds  have  gone).  Big  Game 
Hunt  (Jackson  Hole).  References  exchanged  with 
prospective  guests.    For  booklet  address 

FRANK  O.  HORTON.  Buffalo.  Wyoming 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Regiatered  in  New  York  State,  ollera  a  yekra'  courae— 
aa  general  training  to  redned.  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  eiiuivalent.  Apply  to  the 
DirectresB  of  Nuraee,  Youkera,  New  York. 


BE  AN  ARTIST 


(/omics,  Cartoons.  Commercial,  Newspaper  and  Maffaciae  lilastrat- 
lOK,  Pastel  Crayon  Portraits  aod  Fashions.  Br  Mail  or  Local  Classea. 
Write  for  terms  and  list  of  socceaafol  stadeott.  Easy  method. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS.         A-81  FLATIRON  BIdg.,  New  York 


BE  STRONG! 


BE  HEALTHY 


Men,  ^pomen  and  children  should 
develop  health  and  Btrentrth 
thToiiL'h  pleasant  daily  exercise  at 
home.  BcoauBe  it  »ives tliem  th e  best 
development  features  of  wall  machine^ 
rowing  machine,  chest  expander, 
grip  exercisers  and  massage  rol- 
lers combined  in  one — they  use  and 
praise 

Five-in*One 
Exerciser 

FREE  iDHtruetion  chart  with  each  e^ 
ercisor.  Liirhttenwinn  (for  children) 
I  ffor  men  and  women )  ipS.M).  Ileavv  f  for 
(levrloped  udults)A:t.75,  Kxtra  lleitvv(forathletes)!»4.()0. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  On  arrival  pay  postman  ohove 
price  phiB  few  cents  poeta-je,  Satifafaction  guaranteed. 
Literature  free. 

PEERLESS   EXERCISER  CO. 
3S1  C    Pearl  Street  Broolclyn,  N.  Y. 


PEERLESS 


Modiu 


TO  SCHOOL  PROPRIETORS 

^1^11  K  OuiLOOK  each  week  goes  into  100,000  substantial,  refined 
1  homes.  It  is  carefully  read  by  ))arents  who  desii-e  the  best 
]»o.ssible  school  facilities  iov  their  children,  and  who  j)OHsess  the 
means  to  .send  them  to  the  best  })rivat(!  schools.  Your  advertise- 
ment in  rix'  Outlook  will  reach  a  sele<'ted  and  interested  audience. 

THH  SI'KCIAL  SCHOOL  RATH  IS  85  CKNTS  A  LINE 

]\'i  it)'  iiK  for  fiii'tlier  information, 

TIIH  or  I  LOOK   COVll* \N^  ,  .^81  Fourth  Avenue,  New  ^'ork 


'hoto  by  Phebe  We.st 

SOD  SCHOOLHOU.SE  IN  .SOUTH   DA  KO  I  A 

SOD  HOUSES  IN  DAKOTA 

BY  PHEBE  WEST 

HKRE  are  pictures  of  sod  houses  taken 
in  Perkins  County,  South  Dakota, 
while  I  was  teaching  there.  This  coun- 
try is  now  a  sheep  country,  though  it 
was  formerly  a  cattle  country,  and  is 
very  much  like  the  country  where 
Theodore  Roosevelt  owned  his  ranch, 
which  is  north  of  Perkins  County. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  school- 
house  where  I  taught.  It  is  a  sod  house, 
but  is  plastered  with  hard  plastering  in- 
side and  out.  To  say  that  one  taught  in 
a  sod  house  gives  rather  a  poor  impres- 
sion, but  it  is  not  a  schoolhouse  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  have  taught  school  for 
six  years  and  in  three  different  States, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  schoolhouse, 
outside  of  a  large  city,  which  had  better 
equipment.  The  schoolhouse  contains  a 
modern  furnace  and  ventilating  system, 
and  the  fuel  is  lignite  coal,  mined  in  the 
township. 

The  photograph  was  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  our  "last  day"  picnic,  and 
shows  part  of  the  crowd  in  attendance. 

The  other  picture  shows  the  grand- 
mother of  two  of  my  pupils  standing  in 
front  of  the  sod  house  in  which  they 
lived,  with  their  three  pet  lambs  around 
her. 

The  advantages  of  houses  of  this  type 
are  their  cheapness  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  lumber,  their  warmth,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  easily  wrecked 
by  high  wind.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
they  fall  to  pieces  so  easily. 

I  have  taken  The  Outlook  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  often  thought  I 
would  write  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate it.  While  I  was  teaching  in 
this  schoolhouse  I  always  kept  it  on  the 
window-ledge,  and  nearly  every  child  in 
school  got  something  out  of  it.  While 
in  the  Army  I  used  to  carry  it  over  to 
the  wards  for  the  "boys"  to  enjoy,  and 
now  I  am  sending  it  to  a  military  hospi- 
tal every  week — so,  you  see,  my  copy 
//  (/r(7.v. 


It. I   by   I'll.  !),-  Wu.st 

A  SOD  IIOUSK  ON  A  SHEKP  FAItM  JN 
SOU  I  II  DAKOTA 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Chart  Your  Chances 

for  SUCCESS!! 


Measure 
Your 
Qualifications 


Peiceiita^c 


1  Personality  

2  Appearance  

3  Originality  

4  Persuasive  Power. . 

5  Organizing  Ability 

6  Will  Power  '. 

7  Initiative  

8  Determination  

9  Memory  

10  Self-Control  

11  Imagination  

12  Foresight   


I'eiceutaije 


13  Concentration  

14  Physical  Fitness.. 

15  Mental  Alertness. 

16  Leadership  

17  Character  

18  Salesmanship  

19  Self-Confidence. . . 

20  Forcefulness  


Total  

Divided  by  20. 


Average. 


TAKE  stock — see  what  chances  you  ^lave  to  become 
the  man  or  woman  you  want  to  be.  Here  are 
listed  the  elements  that  make  men  and  wt)men 
successfnl.  Science  has  shown  we  all  have  them,  at  least 
to  a  degree.  For  the  man  or  woman  who  desires  success, 
the  vital  question  is — in  which  am  1  weakest? 
Measure  youi-self  now  with  this  chart. 
On  the  .scale  of  100%,  give  yourself  a  grade  in  each 
box.  Add  both  columns  and  divide  by  20.  The  result 
is  the  average  of  your  chances  for  success 
in  life.    Does  it  sati.sfy  you  ?    Or  would 


imagination  and  originality  ;  how  to  build  character,  how 
to  strengthen  individuality,  how  to  cultivate  .self-con Hdence 
and  resourcefulness,  how  to  overcome  the  negative  quali- 
ties, purposelessness,  indecision. 

Already  600,000  people  have  utilized  the  forces  of 
Pelmanism.  They  tell  stories  of  remarkable  advances  and 
remarkable  achievements.  Increases  in  incomes  of  100% 
to  200 <7o  are  ordinary — in  some  cases  increases  are  as  high 
as  1000%.    All  have  been  made  possible  thru  Pelmanism. 


you  like  to  be  higher? 

With  this  honest  self-estimate  you  conie 
face  to  face  with  what  may  be  the  most 
important  event  in  your  life.  Now  you 
know  where  your  weakness  lies.  \\  hat 
will  you  do  to  correct  it  ?  How  are  you 
going  to  increase  your  (ihances  for  a  big- 
ger and  broader  life  ? 

The  .study  of  the  mind  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  study  of  the  b(xly.  In  the 
use  of  exercises  that  will  develop  the  mind, 
we  are  laggard — slow.  Science  has  proved 
that  the  mind  can  be  exercised,  broadened 
and  developed  with  a.stoni.shing  results  ! 

Exercising  for  Success 

C}ver  27  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  pioneers  started  to 
work  out  some  system  for  the  development  of  the  mind. 

In  the  27  years  of  this  formative  period,  over  600,000 
men  and  women  have  been  benefited  by  this  .scientific,  in- 
teresting and  practical  work.  As  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence in  helping  others  to  make  the  most  of  themselves 
Mientall}'.  this  group  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  counsel 
and  advice  that  is  denie<l  others  less  fortunate  in  I'esearcli 
fx|»erience.  The  new  .strience  is  called  Pelmanism.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  l»een  developed  to  a  point  where 
the  system  is  so  simple,  so  scientific,  so  practical,  that  it 
•an  i»e  called  the  science  of  self-realization.  It  teaches  you 
Ito  n.se  completely  the  powers  you  have.  Mf>re  important, 
[it  tp;ifhcs  you  to  bniig  out  the  sleeping  powers  you  liave 
iiid  'If  iidt  using.     It  teaches  you  liow  tc  ilcvcl()[>  will, 


SUCCESS 


THROUGH  NEW 
MINDS  FOR  OLD 
(A  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters  from 
successful  students) 

"  From  a  salary  of  $975  I  roae  in  one  step 
to  d  year,  and  in  January  this  year  to 

.?4,<KM)  a  year." 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  I  liave  just 
received  an  increase  in  salary  amounting;  to 
$1,(K>0  a  year  extra." 


■*  Since  taking  tlie  course  I  have  more  than 
doubled  my  salary,  wliich  is  due  entirely  to 
your  teaching." 

"Since  Wcouiing  a  Pelmanist  I  have  a<:tn- 
*Ily  iiiereased  my  salary  '.'AH)  per  cent  " 

'*  I  had  the  pleasure  ofltaking-the  conr-se 
during  1!»1T-18.  Previous  to  joining  the  army 
my  salary  was  $20  a  week.  My  present  .salary 
is  $Ut.((O0  a  year." 


"Scientific  Mind  Training' 
FREE 


If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  present 
condition — if  you  are  anxious  to  attain 
greater  things,  mail  the  coupon  below 
today.  We  will  send  you  innuediately  a 
copy  of  the  booklet  "  Scientific  Mind  Train- 
ing." Nearlj'  five  million  coi)ies  of  this 
booklet  have  been  sent  on  request  to  every 
part  of  the  world — people  in  every  walk  of 
life,  from  a  president  to  a  newsboy.  They 
have  all  been  amazed  at  this  wonderfHl 
book.  Imagine  a  book  that  has  been  trans- 
lated in  everv  conceivable  language — even 
in  Braille — the  language  of  the  blind — and 
you  wiU  perhaps  agree  with  the  impor- 
tance of  scientific  mind  training.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It  is  FREE.  The  reading  of  this  book 
may  mark  a  new  era  in  your  life.  Send  for  it  NOW. 
Remend)er  you  will  be  under  no  obligation. 


THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
Suite  3S.  2.57.5  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  witliout  cost  or  obligation  on  niy  part  a 
copy  i>f  the  4S-page  l)ook,  "  Scientific  Mind  Training." 


Name 
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New  DUnON  Books 


Italy  New  and  Old 

By  ELIZABETH  HAZELTON  HAIGHT 

Uniquf  among  travel  books  for  its  recog 
nition  of  Italy's  marvellous  blend  of 
vivid,  progressive  youth,  and  of  tradi- 
tions anil  glories  ages  old.  Certainly  it 
should  accompany  every  traveler  to 
Rome.  Illustrated  from  photographs  of 
rare  e.^cellence.  $2..50 

Creeds  or  No  Greeds  ? 

A  CRITICAI.  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  BASIS  OF  MODERNISM 

By  CHARLES  HARRIS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "Pro  Fide"  and  of  "Cree<ls 
and  Modern  Thought."  A  vigorous  chal- 
lenge to  clear  thinking  on  fundamental 
questions  of  Christian  belief.  $C,.00 

The  Heart  of  Nature 

By  SIR  l^RAXCIS  YOUXGHUSBAND 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 

A  famous  explorer's  reflections  on  the 
quest  for  natural  beauty.  $3.00 

Revelations  of  a  Spirit 
Medium 

A  fac-simile  reproduction  of  a  truly  re- 
markable book  which  was  suppressed 
after  its  fii'st  issue  and  has  long  been 
practically  unobtainable.  The  present 
issue  has  been  supplied  with  an  e.\- 
tremely  valuable  bibliography  on  spirit- 
ualism. $3.50 

iNemoirs  of  a  Clubman 

By  G.  B.  BURGIX 

Among  the  most  readable  and  likable 
reminiscences  of  the  day  are  these  of  a 
man  who,  as  writer,  editor,  official  in, 
or  a  founder  of,  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  clubs  in  London,  came  into 
contact  with  all  the  literary  lights  and 
collected  a  fund  of  capital,  quotable 
.stories.  '  $.5.00 

The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

This  book  deser\ea  to  be  called  a  ro- 
mance of  a  new  and  fascinating  world 
of  brilliant  plumage,  of  graceful  rhythms, 
of  creeping  menace,  and  brutal  strength. 
It  is  written  in  Mr.  Hudson's  own  in- 
imitable limpid  style,  the  <lelight  of  hi.s 
rearleiK.  $:1.00 

Some  Political  Ideas  and 
Persons 

By   .lOH.N  liAILBY 

Collected  essays,  entirel.v  political,  by  the 
well-known  critic  of  the  London  Times. 
The  first  essay  deals  with  Queen  Vii  - 
toria  uith  special  reference  to  the  recent 
book  by  Mr.  Strachey.  The  study  of  the 
Queen  is  followed  by  essays  on  Disraeli, 
Henry  Fo.\,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  etc.  $2.00 

Lords  and  Commoners 

i;y  Sin  HK.XRV  LUCV 

'llie  Satiirdn.v  Westniinjitcr  (In/.cttr: 
■■\Vilh  enteitalning  gossip  and  anecdote. 
Sir  Henry  Luc.v  wanders  from  Parli.i- 
mentar.v  oratory  to  the  Ne  w  .JouriiiillKMi. 
and  introfluces  Htatesnien,  artists,  litei- 
fry  men,  .social  cclehrlti<'«,  anil  a  ho.sl 
of  olher  Interesting  people  whom  he  ha.s 
known."  Illustrated  by  some  of  the  most 
diBtlngulsheil  ICngllsh  artists.  $)i.00 

l'.,l,Ush,'<l  1,1/ 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

HARcovuT  PowEL,  of  Grand  Mere 
Quebec,  tosses  this  bouquet  into  the 
editorial  ring:  "I  would  like  to  con-j 
gratulate  the  whole  staff  of  Thd 
Outlook;  it  is  by  far  the  best  paper] 
either  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  that  I 
have  ever  read,  its  chief  charm  being 
that  you  always  get  a  most  broad,  alto- 
gether unbiased  description  written  in 
excellent  English." 

ANOTHER  is  not  so  encouraging.  In 
explaining  why  he  discontinues  his 
membership  in  The  Outlook  family  he 
incloses  the  following  clipping  from  a 
local  newspaper:  "A  subscriber  writes 
to  the  Anthony  'Republican'  as  follows: 
'Don't  send  us  your  paper  any  more.  We 
ain't  taking  any  papers  now  or  we 
would  take  yours.  But  we  don't  want 
none  at  the  present  time.  The  "Republi- 
can" is  a  awful  good  paper  but  we  can't 
take  no  paper  now,  so  please  stop  your 
paper.  M^e'll  take  your  paper  again 
when  we  can  take  a  paper.  Don't  send 
it  no  more.'  " 

AClevf;laxd  lawyer  expresses  his  ap- 
proval: "The  Outlook  is  sane,  lib- 
eral, progressive,  patriotic,  and  in  the 
highest  and  broadest  sense  religious  and 
non-sectarian.  I  would  not  use  Mark 
Twain's  illustration  that  The  Outlook  is 
like  a  bottle  of  perfume  in  a  glue  fac- 
tory, but  one  might  do  that  without 
gross  exaggeration  as  to  some  aspects  of 
public  affairs." 

FROM  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin:  "A  copy 
of  The  Outlook  was  lying  on  my 
desk  when  our  retired  Superintendent  of 
Schools  called  on  me.  He  glanced 
toward  your  magazine,  and  then  re- 
marked: 'There  is  the  finest  publication 
we  have  in  this  country.  I  always  en- 
joy reading  The  Outlook,  because  it  has 
a  personality.'  I  have  received  much  in- 
spiration from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Abbott.  I 
have  received  much  inspiration  from 
reading  The  Outlook.  I  have  bought 
most  of  the  books  that  Lyman  Abbott 
has  recommended  in  his  reviews,  and 
have  never  been  disappointed  in  any  of 
them." 

NOT  all  our  subscribers  agree  with 
our  friend  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
One  adverse  opinion  recently  came  to 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Hoyt,  treasurer  of  the 
Outlook  Company,  in  reply  to  a  subscrip- 
tion offer: 

"Your  offer  of  seventeen  nuiubers  of 
The  Outlook  to  hand.  The  addressee, 
my  father,  passed  away  nearly  four 
years  ago.  AVe,  his  survivors,  could  not, 
we  regret  to  state,  renew  subscription  to 
The  Outlook,  since  one  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  a  contributor  and  long  identi- 
fied with  your  periodical  has  been  doinu: 
great  damage  to  the  Christian  faith, 
which  he  interprets,  often  quite  wholly 
against  the  simple,  unvarnished,  and 
plain  statenients  of  God's  Word.  I  m.i.v 
hop^",  dear  sir,  that  you.  person.^lly.  do 
not  follow  what  has  appeared  so  con- 
sistently in  The  Outlook:  it  would  hinl 
to  an  unutterably  sad  and  eternal  d( 
tiny." 
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Are  We  a  Nation  of  Low-Brows? 

It  is  charged  that  the  public  is  intellectually  incompetent.  Is  this  true  ?  It  is 
charged  that  the  public  is  afraid  of  ideas,  disinclined  to  think,  unfriendly  to  cul- 
ture.  This  is  a  serious  matter.    The  facts  should  be  faced  frankly  and  honestly 


Without  Cultural  Leadership 

The  main  criticism,  as  we  find  it,  is 
hat  the  people  support  ventures  that  are 
luworthy,  that  represent  no  cultural 
itandards.  The  public  is  fed  on  low-brow 
•eading  matter,  low-brow  movies,  low- 
)row  theatrical  productions,  low-brow 
nusic,  low-brow  newspapers,  low-brow 
nagazines.  We  think  tlie  criticism  is 
infair  in  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
act  that  the  public  is  without  cultural 
eadership.  Those  who  have  the  divine 
ipark  get  off  by  themselves.  We  believe 
he  public  has  never  had  a  real  chance, 
lever  had  an  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
luainted  with  the  great  and  the  beautiful 
hings  of  life.  Given  half  a  chance,  the 
)ublic  will  respond. 

We  believe  there  has  been  enough  talk 

Are  the  People 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.  For  tho.se  who  regard 
■hilosophy  as  a  thing  of  abstractions,  vague  and 
ivorced  from  life,  Schopenhauer  will  be  a  revela- 
ion. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates.  This  is 
ramatic  literature  as  well  as  sound  philosophy. 

Meditations  of  Marcas  Aiirelius.  This  old  Ro- 
lan  Emperor  was  a  paragon  of  wisdom  and 
irtue.    He  will  help  you. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Future.  H.  G.  Wells  asks 
nd  answers  the  question :  Is  life  just  an  un- 
olvable,  haphazard  struggle? 

Dialogues  of  I'lato.  This  volume  takes  you  into 
lato's  immortal  circle. 

Foundations  of  Religion.  Prof.  Cook  asks  and 
nswers  the  question;  Where  and  how  did  re- 
gious  ideas  originate? 

Studies  in  Pessimism.  Schopenhauer  presents  a 
■ell-studied  viewpoint  of  life.  The  substance  of 
is  philosophy. 

The  Idea  of  God  and  Nature.    .John  Stuart  Mill. 

25  Books-2,176 

If  these  25  books  were  issued  in  the 
r^iinary  way  they  might  cost  you  as 
h  as  a  hundred  dollars.  We  have 
ied  to  issue  them  so  you  can  get  all 
[  them  for  the  price  of  one  ordinary 
ook.  That  sounds  inviting,  doesn't  it? 
nd  we  mean  it,  too.  Here  are  25  books, 
jntaining  2,176  pages  of  text,  all  neatly 
Tinted  on  good  book  paper,  ZVk  x5 
iches  in  size,  bound  securely  in  card 
)ver  paper. 

You  can  take  these  25  books  with  you 
hen  you  go  to  and  from  work.  You  can 
»ad  them  in  your  spare  moments.  You 
in  slip  four  or  five  of  them  into  a  pocket 
id  they  will  not  bulge.  You  can  investi- 
ite  the  best  and  the  soundest  ideas  of 
le  world's  greatest  philosopher.s — and 
le  price  will  be  so  low  as  to  astonish 
5U.  No,  the  price  will  not  be  $25  for  the 
>  volumes.  Nor  will  tlie  price  be  $5.  The 
rice  will  be  even  less  than  half  that  sum. 


about  the  public's  inferior  taste.  The 
time  has  come  to  give  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  find  out  something  about 
philosophy,  science  and  other  higher 
things.  And  it  must  be  done  at  a  low 
price,  because  the  average  person's  pocket- 
book  is  not  fat.  As  it  stands,  the  pub- 
lishers charge  about  five  dollars  a  volume, 
and  then  wonder  why  the  people  stand 
aloof. 

We  believe  we  have  a  way  to  find 
out  if  the  people  are  interested  in  tlie 
deeper  problems  of  life.  And  the  first 
thing  we  decided  was  to  fix  a  price  that 
shall  be  within  the  reach  of  the  person 
with  the  most  slender  purse. 

-We  have  selected  a  library  of  25  books, 
which  we  are  going  to  offer  the  public  at 
an  absurdly  low  price.  We  shall  do  tliis 
to  find  out  if  it  is  true  that  the  public  is 
not  going  to  accept  the  better  things  when 


How  the  idea  of  God  may  come  naturally  from 
observation  of  nature  is  explained  in  this  volume. 

liife  and  Character.  Goethe.  The  fruits  of  his 
study  and  observation  is  explained  in  this  volume. 

Thoughts  of  I'aseal.  Pascal  thought  a  great 
deal  about  God  and  the  Universe,  and  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  life. 

The  Olympian  Gods.  Tichenor.  A  study  of 
ancient  niytholos;y. 

The  Stoic  I'hilosophy.  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray. 
He  tells  whr.t  this  belief  consisted  of,  how  it  was 
discovered  and  what  we  can  today  learn  from  it. 

God:  Known  and  Unlinown.  Samuel  Butler. 
A  reg.lly  important  work. 

Nietzsclie:    Who  He  Was  and  What  He  Stood 

For.    A  carefully  planned  study. 

Sun  Worship  and  Later  Beliefs.  Tichenor.  A 
most  important  study  for  those  who  wish  to 
understand   ancient  religions. 

Primitive  Beliefs.     Tichenor.     You  get  a  clear 


Yes,  we  mean  it.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
price  will  be  only  $1.95  for  the  entire 
library.  That's  less  than  a  dime  a  vol- 
ume. In  fact,  that  is  less  than  eight  cents 
per  volume.  Surely  no  one  can  claim  he 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  best.  Here  is  the 
very  best  at  the  very  least.  Never  were 
such  great  works  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign  your  name 
and  address  on  the  blank  below.  You 
don't  have  to  send  any  money.  Just  mail 
us  the  blank  and  we  will  send  you  the 
25  volumes  described  on  this  page — you 
will  pay  the  postman  $1.95  plus  postage. 
And  the  books  are  yours. 

If  you  want  to  send  cash  with  order 
remit  ?2.25. 

Are  we  making  a  mistake  in  adver- 
tising works  of  culture?  Are  we  doing 
the  impossible  when  we  ask  the  people  to 
read  serious  works?  Are  we  wasting  our 
time  and  money?    We  shall  see  by  the 


once  given  tlie  cliance.  And  we  shall 
make  the  price  so  inviting,  that  there 
shall  be  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense. 

All  Great  Things  Are  Simple 

Once  the  contents  of  the  following  25 
books  are  absorbed  and  digested,  we  be- 
lieve a  person  will  be  well  on  the  road  to 
culture.  And  by  culture  we  do  not  mean 
something  dry-as-dust,  something  incom- 
prehensible to  the  average  mind — genuine 
culture,  like  great  sculpture,  can  be  made 
to  delight  the  common  as  well  as  the 
elect.  The  books  listed  below  are  all  sim- 
ple works  and  yet  they  are  great — all 
great  things  are  simple.  They  are  serious 
works,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
public  will  refuse  to  put  its  mind  on 
serioun  topics.    Here  are  the  25  books: 


idea  from  this  account  of  the  beliefs  of  primitive 
man. 

Three  Ijcctures  on  Evolution.  Ernst  Haeckel's 
ideas  expressed  so  you  can  understand  them. 

From  Monkey  to  Man.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  l.>arvvinian  theory. 

Survival  of  tlie  Fittest.  Another  phase  of  the 
Darwinian  theory. 

Evolution  vs.  Keligion.  You  should  read  this 
discussion. 

Reflections  on  Modern  Science.  Prof.  Huxley's 
reflections  definitely  add  to  your  knowledge. 

Biology  and  Spiritual  Philosophy.  An  interest- 
ing and  instructive  work. 

Bacon's  Essays.  These  essays  contain  much 
sound  wisdom  that  still  holds. 

Emerson's  Essays.  Emerson  was  a  friend  of 
Carlyle,  and  in  some  respects  a  greater  philosopher. 

Tolstoi's  Essays.  His  ideas  will  direct  you  into 
profitable  paths  of  thought. 


manner  in  which  the  blank  below  comes 
into  our  mail. 

•  •  -  -  -    Send  No  Money  Blank  

Haldeman-Jullus  Company, 
Dept.  K-9,  Girard,  Kans. 

I  want  the  25  books  listed  on  this  page. 
I  want  you  to  send  me  these  25  books 
by  parcel  post.  On  delivery  I  will  pay 
the  postman  $1.95  phis  postage,  and  the 
books  are  to  be  my  property  without  fur- 
ther payments  of  any  kind.  Also,  please 
send  me  one  of  your  free  64-page  cata- 
logs. 

Name   

Address   

City   State   

Note :  Persons  living  in  Canada  or  other  foreign 
countries  must  send  $2.2.'i  with  order. 


Pages-Only  $1.95--Send  No  Money 


Ready  to  Read  These  25  Books? 
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UNDER  FOUR  PRESIDENTS 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

THERE  are  few,  even  among  famous  National  figures,  who  can  draw 
upon  such  a  wealth  of  dramatic  material  for  an  autobiography 
as  Oscar  S.  Straus.    His  own  story  of  his  long  and  remarkable 
life,  a  life  enriched  by  almost  continuous  intimate  contact 
with  illustrious  men  and  important  events, 


will  begin  in  an  early  issue  of 

The 


Outlook 


"  Under  Four  Presidents  '"  ranks  with  such  distinguished  auto- 
biographies as  "The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok, "  "The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams,"  and  Jacob  Riis's  "The  Making  of 
an  American." 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  The  Outlook,  we  make 
the  following  special  offer  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  this  engrossing 
serial  at  but  slight  expense  : 

THE  NEXT  13  ISSUES  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 

FOR  ONLY  $1.00 


"Under  Four  Presidents"  is  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  the  imniigTation  of  a 
Jewish  family  to  a  little  town  in  Georgia 
in  the  days  of  slavery,  of  the  family's 
attendance  at  Protestant  churches,  and 
of  a  young  lawyer's  rise  to  National 
eminence. 

It  describes  the  efforts  of  Henry 
^\'^ard  Beecher,  the  most  famous  Prot- 
estant clergyman  of  his  time,  to  secure 


the  appointment  of  Straus,  a  Jew,  as 
American  Minister  to  Turkey.  Mr. 
Straus's  long  and  memorable  diplomatic 
service  at  the  Turkish  Court,  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  his 
refusal  to  arbitrate  the  historic  disjjute 
between  Baron  de  Hirsch  and  the  Turl<- 
ish  Government  in  return  for  an  hono- 
rarium of  1,000,000  francs,  are  all 
faithfully  reported. 


Midnight  Suppers  With  Grover  Cleveland 


Grover  Cleveland,  stealing  away  fron 
the  White  House  to  eat  midnight  sand- 
wi(!hes  and  drink  beer  at  the  Straus 
home  in  New  York  after  seeing  a 
W eber  and  Fields  show,  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Charles  Murphy  of  Taunnany 
Hall,  his  gifts  as  a  story-teller,  and  many 
otlier  new  glimpses  of  Cleveland's  char- 
acter are  authentically  revealed. 
.  l^resideut  Roosevelt's  long  and  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Mr.  Straus  and 
the   liundreds  of    opportunities  Mr. 


Straus  had,  as  a  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt Cabinet,  for  observing  how  the 
strenvxous  statesman  worked  and  lived, 
have  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Straus  to 
illuminate  historic  episodes  with  inti- 
mate stories  that  have  never  befoie  aj)- 
I)eared  in  print. 

Tliere  are  penetrating  impressions  of 
McKinley,  Taft,  John  Hay,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  and  many  other  famous 
personages  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 


Fill  in  and  mail 
Coupon 

TO-DA  Y 

Promptly  fill  in  and  mail  us  the 
attached  coupon,  with  your  remit- 
tance of  only  $1,  and  your  subscrip- 
tion for  the  13  numbers  of  The 
Outlook  will  start  in  time  for  you 
to  receive  the  notable  Straus  auto- 
biography from  the  begiiuiing. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  name  for  a  special 
] .')  weeks'  subscription  to  The  Outlook, 
l>cginning  with  tlie  August  9t.h  issue. 
I  inclose  f  1. 


Nil  Die. 
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SOMETHING  CHKAP 

SOMETHING  cheap  when  prices  are 
liigh  ought  to  be  popular.  To  those 
looking  for  something  inexpensive 
we  recommend  taking  a  fling  at  Con- 
gress.  It  costs  nothing. 

Perhaps  tliat  is  why  so  many  people 
are  doing  it. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  Congress  were 
some  kind  of  alien  government  set 
over  us  by  some  foreign  enemy.  New^s- 
paper  editorials  e.xpressing  appreciation 
of  what  Congress  has  done  or  is  under 
taking  to  do  are  hard  to  find.  Even 
when  a  member  of  the  Administration 
speaks  about  Congress,  he  speaks  harslily. 
Naturally,  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  gets 
his  impression  of  public  men  from  the 
newspapers,  is  likely  to  regard  Congress 
as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  earth. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  cheaper  form  of 
amusement  than  shying  verbal  rocks  at 
the  National  Capitol. 

Of  course  there  are  members  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  who  tempt 
anybody  to  try  a  shot.  These  are  the 
sort  that  are  always  finding  themselves 
in  some  row  with  somebody.  We  all 
know  the  type.  Almost  any  American 
can  mention  one  or  two  that  would  fit 
this  description.  Usually  the  row  that 
they  seem  to  seek  is  a  verbal  row  .with 
the  tongue  or  type  as  weapon.  On  rare 
occasions— significantly  rare — they  en- 
gage in  physical  altercations.  There  are 
some  men  who  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
character  involved  in  the  enjoyment  of 
immunity  for  what  they  say  in  a  legisla- 
tive hall.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  Senator 
or  a  Representative  is  a  man  much  like 
other  men,  except  that  perhaps  he  works 
under  a  public  pressure  that  other  men 
do  not  feel.  He  may  get  some  reward 
through  local  reputation  and  in  the 
exercise  of  a  measure  of  power;  but  he 
rarely  gets  in  net  income  much,  if  any- 
thing, more  than  he  might  earn  by 
devoting  himself  to  a  private  railing. 
The  Congressman,  for  instance,  who 
serves  for  so  many  years  that  he  attains 
a  position  of  responsibility  and  aiitlior- 
ity  in  the  House  might  well  be  supposed 
to  have  attained  a  National  reputation. 
He  probably  has,  in  a  way;  a  newspaper 
item  mentions,  for  example,  the  expected 
retirement  of  Mr.  Fess.  The  ordinary 
newspaper  reader  from  some  other 
State  than  that  which  Mr.  Fess  comes 
from  reads  the  account  and  says: 

"Fess?  Fess?  Let  me  see,  is  that  the 
man  that  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
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or  something?  No,  his  name  was  Koss, 
wasn-'t  it?  But  wlio  is  Fess?  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  heard  his  name." 

That  is  the  sort  of  thanks  a  man  gets  l)y 
serving  in  our  National  legislative  body. 
He  is  lucky  to  get  no  worse  than  tiiat. 

Just  now  Congress  is  finding  itself  the 
object  of  rather  more  derision  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  the 
Bonus  Bill,  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  and 
some  other  bills  that  it  has  not  passed. 
It  has  been  derided  for  not  passing  them 
and  it  has  been  derided  for  not  killing 
them.  Meanwhile  it  goes  on  discussing 
them,  and  studying  them,  and  debating 
them,  and  making  them  all  seem  less 
justifiable  just  because  they  are  the  sub- 
ject of  debate.  If  in  some  way  Congress 
were  to  pass  bills  without  debate,  it 
would  escape  much  censure  but  deserve 
more. 

But  now  we  American  citizens  can 
all  of  us  find  something  we  do  not  like 
in  Congress,  and  take  aim. 

Of  course  one  thing  we  all  know  very 
well  is  that  we  who  are  so  scornful  of 
Congress  are  its  creators.  We  have 
made  Congress  in  our  own  image.  If 
Americans  had  a  sense  of  humor — the 
ability  to  laugh  at  themselves — they 
could  really  take  some  pleasure  in  the 
fun  they  make  of  their  own  handiwork. 

MUSCLE  SHOALS 

THK  plan  to  turn  over  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  water  power  in 
the  world  to  private  hands  for  one  hun- 
dred years  is  not  getting  the  encourage- 
ment in  Congress  that  it  once  seemed  to 
have. 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee, 
which  had  the  proposal  under  considera- 
tion, has  made  a  report  which  records 
a  majority  against  accepting  Mr.  Ford's 
bid  for  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama.  For 
that  the  country  should  be  profoundly 
thankful.  In  this  report  the  Ford  offer 
is  characterized  as  "the  most  wonderful 
real  estate  speculation  since  Adam  and 
Eve  lost  title  to  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  pre- 
sented by  Chairman  Norris,  and  parts 
of  it  received  tlie  support  of  various 
members  of  the  Committee.  According 
to  the  report,  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the 
interest  rate  of  six  per  cent,  in  a  hun- 
dred years  the  proposed  gift  to  Henry 
Ford  would  amount  to  over  $236,000,000, 
and  if  compounded,  "as  Mr.  Ford  asks  the 
Government  to  compound  what  he  pays," 
the  profit  at  the  end  of  the  hundred- 


year  period  to  Mr.  Ford's  corporation 
would  be  $14,.'iOO,00(),000— "more  than 
half  our  total  cost  of  the  World  War." 
The  report  itemizes  the  various  things 
which  the  country  has  been  led  to  be- 
lieve concerning  the  offer,  and  then  in 
turn  denies  each  item.  For  example,  it 
says:  "Tlie  country  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  Mr.  Ford  has  guaran- 
teed to  reduce  the  cost  of  fertilizer  by 
one-half.  He  has  done  nothing  of  tiie 
kind.  He  has  made  no  guaranty  of  any 
kind  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  fertilizer."  The  report  says  that  the 
"mind  is  dazed  at  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  proposition,"  and  says  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Ford  offer  would  mean 
that  the  fight  for  conservation  was  lost. 
One  of  the  Senators,  Mr.  Kendrick,  of 
Wyoming,  said  that  he  would  favor  the 
granting  of  the  lease  provided  the  term 
was  changed  from  one  hundred  years  to 
fifty  years.  The  majority,  however,  were 
not  willing  to  concur  in  this. 

Senator  Norris  offers  in  a  bill  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  water 
power  by  a  Government-owned  and  Gov- 
ernment-controlled corporation. 

It  is  evident  that  even  those  Senators 
who  represent  agricultural  communities 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  inventor 
of  the  "flivver"  and  the  cheap  farm 
tractor  is  but  a  man,  after  all,  and  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  endowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  any  such  public  property. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  TARIFF 

THE  fight  on  some  of  the  excessive 
schedules  of  the  present  Tariff  Bill 
seems  to  have  won  unexpected  and  pow- 
erful allies.  At  least  it  can  be  sfid  that 
the  high  figures  proposed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  genate  have  in  two 
instances  undergone  drastic  revision 
downward. 

The  tariff  on  certain  kinds  of  gloves 
was  severely  attacked  by  Senator  Len 
root.  He  was  supported  in  his  position 
by  Senators  Borah,  Capper,  Cummins, 
Hale,  Harreld,  Jones  of  Washington, 
Kellogg,  *K;eyes,  Ladd,  Lodge.  McCormick, 
Moses,  Nelson,  New,  Newberry,  Phipps. 
Rawson,  Warren,  and  Willis.  The  inclu- 
sion of  Senator  Lodge's  name  in  this 
group  has  aroused  marked  comment. 
The  Senators  from  New  York  were  the 
leaders  in  upholding  the  Finance  Com-" 
mittee's  rates. 

More  important  than  the  glove  sched- 
ule, so  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  con 
cerned,  is  the  contest  on  the  wool  sched- 
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ule  now  under  way.  In  this  fight  Sena- 
tor Lenroot  is  again  the  leader,  and  he 
has  been  joined  by  Senator  Wadsworth. 

HOWELL  COMES, 
CULBERSON  GOES 

OAK  more  Republican  has  beaten  a 
Republican  and  again  the  victory 
has  gone  to  the  progressive  wing  of  the 
dominant  party.  In  Nebraska  R.  B. 
Howell  has  won  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Senator.  His  opponent  was 
Albert  W.  Jefferis,  now  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Howell  was  a  Pro- 
gressive in  1912,  but  did  not  have  to 
desert  the  Republican  State  organization 
to  swing  its  support  for  Roosevelt.  He 
stayed  within  the  party  and  carried  it 
bodily  into  the  Progressive  camp. 

He  defeated  Victor  Rosewater,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  a  standpatter  in  1912,  for 
membership  in  the  National  Committee. 
In  Nebraska  National  party  committee- 
men are  elected  in  the  primaries,  and 
not  by  the  State  delegations  to  the 
National  Conventions. 

Howell  has  fought  against  the  e.xcess 
of  Southern  representation  in  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Conventions;  he  has 
been  an  efficient  municipal  official  of 
Omaha,  where  he  has  made  public  works 
pay  for  themselves.  Mr.  Howell  is  a 
"dry."  His  Democratic  opponent  at  the 
forthcoming  elections,  Senator  Hitch- 
cock, is  a  "wet."  In  Nebraska  a  "dry" 
candidate  is  at  a  decided  advantage. 

While  the  Republican  party  has  been 
watching  developments  in  Nebraska  the 
Democrats  have  kept  their  eyes  on 
Texas.  In  this  State  the  veteran  Sena- 
tor Charles  Culberson  has  apparently 
succeeded  in  winning  nothing  better 
than  third  place  in  the  primary  contest 
for  nomination.  The  winner  of  first 
place  was  Earle  B.  Mayfield,  who  had 
the  indorsement  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Ex-Governor  James  E.  Ferguson  has  ap- 
parently won  second  place  in  the  pri- 
mary, and,  if  this  is  ^he  case,  the  second 
and  final  primary  contest  will  be  be- 
tween Mayfield  and  Ferguson.  Ferguson 
is  an  ex-Governor  of  Texas  who  was 
driven  from  the  Governorship  in  1917 
after  impeachment.  The  choice  between 
such  an  ex-official  and  a  Klan-indorsed 
aspirant  is  not  particularly  inviting.  Cer- 
tainly any  State  which  elects  a  candidate 
because  he  is  a  believer  in  Klan  methods 
will  have  departed  very  far  from  sound 
American  tradition. 

THE  TWIN  STRIKES 

No  progress  at  the  beginning  of  last 
week  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
the  settlement  of  either  the  .strike  of  the 
railway  shopmen  or  tlie  strike  of  the 
coal  n)iners.    There  were  continued  re- 


ports of  contemplated  drastic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  These, 
however,  were  perhaps  put  out  as  a 
means  of  getting  responses  from  public 
opinion. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  the  coal  strike  and  the  railway 
.strike  have  much  in  common.  Indeed, 
this  is  not  surprising  to  those  whoMiave 
followed  the  course  of  events  from  the 
beginning.  As  Mr.  Helm  pointed  out  in 
his  correspondence  to  The  Outlook 
long  before  the  coal  strike  began,  both 
the  miners  and  the  railway  men  recog- 
nized the  advantage  that  might  accrue 
to  them  in  a  joint  strike.  Though  the 
railway  men  and  the  miners  have  not 
been  nominally  allied  in  their  warfare, 
they  have  not  done  anything  to  avoid 
the  strategic  advantage  that  has  come 
from  having  the  two  strikes  occur  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  been  obvious  that  the 
railway  strikers  have  profited  greatly  by 
the  existence  of  the  coal  strike.  Delays 
due  to  lack  of  coal  have  naturally  been 
attributed  in  the  public  mind  to  the 
strike  of  the  railway  shopmen,  and  have 
thus  helped  to  give  these  railway 
strikers  prestige  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  had.  Conversely,  what- 
ever difficulty  the  railway  managers 
have  had  in  getting  their  trains  moving 
has  helped  to  hasten  the  coming  of  a 
coal  famine,  and  thus  has  strengthened 
the  strategic  position  of  the  miners. 

LOOKING  FOR  WAYS  OUT 

PKEsiDKNT  Hardi.'^g's  proposal  that  the 
miners  and  operators  resume  the 
mining  of  coal  on  a  compromise  arrange- 
ment while  awaiting  the  decision  of  a 
coal  tribunal  has  apparently  been  aban- 
doned. At  any  rate,  there  has  been  no 
indication  made  public  that  even  the 
President  himself  has  been  bringing  fur- 
ther pressure  to  bear  upon  the  parties  for 
the  acceptance  of  that  idea.  One  repre- 
sentative of  the  coal  operators  has  urged 
a  commission  different  in  one  vital  re- 
spect from  that  which  the  President  sug- 
gested. According  to  the  President's  plan, 
both  operators  and  miners  would  have 
been  represented  on  the  tribunal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ogle,  President  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, the  tribunal  should  consist  solely 
of  representatives  of  the  public  at  large, 
without  either  miners  or  operators  in  its 
membership,  thougii  a  miner  and  an 
operator  might  serve  in  a  purely  advi- 
sory capacity.  It  is  a  sign  of  intelligent 
leadership  for  the  operators  to  put  forth 
a  suggestion  of  this  sort.  We  believe 
that  the  formal  tribunal  which  Mr.  Ogle 
proposes  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
contains  in  its  membership  representa- 
tives of  the  disputants. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Attorney- 


General  has  ruled  that  the  Government 
has  the  right  in  such  an  emergency  as 
this  to  seize  both  the  railways  and  the 
mines  for  operation;  and  that  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  has,  under 
these  conditions,  certain  emergency  pow- 
ers which  include  the  granting  and  with- 
holding of  priorities  for  shipment.  Under 
such  powers,  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  could  withhold  priority  of 
shipment  from  mines  which  charged 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  coal.  By  this 
control  over  inter-State  commerce  the 
United  States  GovernniBnt  could  deal  in 
an  emergency  with  both  the  tie-up  in 
transportation  and  the  famine  in  coal. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  would  naturally 
be  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  mo'st  con- 
cerned with  the  situation — the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  is  Mr.  Fall;  the 
Attorney-General,  who  is  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who  is  Mr.  Hoover. 

It  has  been  understood  that  the  rail- 
way strike  might  have  been  settled  be- 
fore this  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  men 
in  a  plan  for  a  rehearing  of  their  griev- 
ance as  to  wages  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  if  it  had  not  been  for  issues'  that 
have  arisen  since  the  strike.  The  chief 
issue  that  has  interfered  with  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  is  that  concern- 
ing seniority.  When  the  men  refused  to 
go  back  to  work,  the  railways  gave  them 
warning  that  after  a  certain  day  they 
would  lose  the  advantage  in  promotion 
that  comes  to  men  of  long  service,  and 
the  men  who  took  their  places  during 
the  strike  would  have  a  rating  as  senior 
to  those  former  employees  who  returned 
after  the  date  mentioned.  This  loss  of 
seniority  is  a  serious  matter  for  many 
strikers,  and  they  have  been  insisting 
that  if  they  return  to  work  their  senior- 
ity rights  should  be  restored.  Logically, 
the  men  have  very  little  on  their  side; 
but  practically,  they  have  a  strong  argu- 
ment by  pointing  to  the  precedent  that 
has  been  obtained  in  other  strikes. 
Naturally,  the  railway  managers  do  not 
wish  to  strengthen  this  precedent.  In 
this  case  we  think  that  the  men  deserve 
to  lose  their  seniority  rights,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  them  will  help  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  Labor  Board,  and 
therefore  to  promote  the  public  inter- 
est. 

As  these  strikes  have  continued  in- 
terest in  the  merits  of  the  dispute  as 
between  employers  and  employees  has 
become  naturally  submerged  in  the 
wider  and  deeper  interest  in  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  people,  who  de- 
pend for  heat  in  their  homes  and  for 
their  industries  upon  coal  that  is  still 
in  the  mines,  and  who  also  depend  upon 
the  railways  for  transportation.  Russia 
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is  a  good  example  of  what  liappens  to 
people  who  get  more  interested  in  theo- 
ries of  life  than  in  the  practice  of 
living.  On  another  page  we  tell  what 
we  believe  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  emergency. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  A 
MTTXTON  UNIVERSES 

Ni.vKR  before  in  the  whole  romantic 
history  of  astronomy  have  such 
ainazing  possibilities  disclosed  them- 
seh  es  as  those  reveialed  by  recent  studies 
of  certain  flecks  of  light  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  photographic  survey  of 
the  heavens — the  spiral  vrlmlCF.  As  the 
name  implies,  these  objects  have  a 
spiral  form,  which  is  more  or  less  evi- 
dent according  to  the  angle  from  which 
they  are  viewed.  In  a  typical  case  there 
is  a  central  nucleus,  from  which  extend 
two  spirally  coiled  arms,  the  whole  sug- 
gesting a  Fourth  of  July  pinwheel. 
These  nebulae  are,  however,  greatly  flat- 
tened, and  hence  those  that  happen  to 
stand  in  an  edgewise  position  with  re- 
spect to  our  line  of  sight  assume  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  spindle. 

Very  few  spiral  nebulae  were  known 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. One  of  the  few  was  the  famous 
Whirlpool  Nebula,  discovered  by  the 
Karl  of  Rosse  in  1845  with  what  was 
I  hen  by  far  the  largest  telescope  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  there  are  some- 
Uiing  like  <t  vnllion  of  these  bodies  in 
the  sky  within  the  range  of  observation 
was  one  of  the  astounding  revelations 
of  celestial  photography.  Mo.st  of  them 
are  invisible  to  the  human  eye,  aided  by 


the  most  powerful  of  telescopes,  but  im- 
press their  images  on  the  more  sensitive 
photographic  plate,  exposed  for  periods 
extending,  in  some  cases,  to  ten  or 
twelve  hours. 

What  are  the  spiral  nebulae?  Most 
astronomers  believe  that  they  are  enor- 
mously remote  compared  with  other 
celestial  objects.  There  are  other  nebulae 
in  the  sky — masses  of  glowing  gas  or 
cosmic  dust  lighted  up  by  stars  in  their 
midst,  or,  most  interesting  of  all,  rhnl- 
clouds  of  gas  or  dust  seen  in  silhouette 
against  a  starry  background — all  of 
which  are  no  more  distant,  on  an  aver- 
age, than  the  majority  of  stars  visible  in 
the  telescope.  These  nebula?,  together 
with  perhaps  a  thousand  million  stars, 
including  our  own  sun,  constitute  what 
is  called  the  Galactic  Universe.  The 
text-books  of  a  few  years  ago  compared 
its  shape  to  that  of  a  grindstone,  our 
solar  system  being  somewhere  near  the 
middle.  Looking  toward  the  edge  of  the 
grindstone,  we  see  the  stars  apparently 
crowded  in  a  belt  that  encircles  the  sky 
— the  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way.  In  other 
directions  the  stars  seem  widely  scat- 
tered, because  we  look  through  a  com- 
paratively thin  layer  of  them  into  outer 
space. 

Tin's  comparison  to  a  grindstone  no 
longer  seems  apt,  because  it  implies  that 
our  system  has  a  more  or  less  circular 
outline,  whereas  the  belief  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground  that  tlir  Giihictic  Viii- 
vrr.tc  is  a  spiral  urhuhi. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  mo.st  stupen- 
dous guess  of  all — it  is  still  only  a  guess, 
lliougli  a  very  plausible  one— thai  every 


one  of  the  spiral  nebula-,  of  whicli  so 
many  thousands  have  been  photo- 
graphed, is  itself  a  vast  universe  of 
stars  I 

Some  decidedly  discordant  estimates 
have  lately  been  published  as  to  the  size 
of  the  Galactic  Universe.  The  most  con- 
servative of  these  assigns  to  it  a  diam- 
eter of  about  30,000  light-years.  Light, 
which  performs  the  journey  of  93,000,000 
miles  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eiglit 
minutes,  requires,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate just  quoted,  30,000  years  to  cross 
our  universe  of  stars. 

Wliere,  then,  are  the  other  universes — 
the  spiral  nebulae?  Is  space  big  enough 
to  hold  them  all? 

A  current  estimate  places  the  nearest 
of  them  at  a  distance  of  something  like 
500,000  light-years  from  our  system, 
while  to  the  most  remote  of  those  that 
liave  hitherto  been  photographed  is 
ascribed  the  altogether  inconceivable 
distance  of  a  hundred  million  light- 
years! 

These  figures  suggest  an  interesting 
reflection.  If  they  are  correct,  our  pho- 
tographs of  the  most  distant  spirals  do 
not  show  these  objects  as  they  are  to- 
day, but  as  they  were  a  hundred  million 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  our  pictures 
are  retrospective  views  that  span  un- 
thinkable aeons  of  time  as  well  as  incal- 
culable depths  of  space. 

A  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

SUPREME  over  every  other  interest 
is  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
The  coal  strike  and  the  railway 
strike  have  now  created  a  situation  in 
which  the  interest  of  all  the  people  is 
involved. 

Justice  demands  that  in  any  action  to 
be  taken  the  interest  of  the  miners,  the 
interest  of  the  mine  operators,  the  inter- 
est of  the  railway  employees,  and  tiie 
interest  of  the  railway  managers  shall 
be  subordinated  to  the  people's  inter- 
est. 

Therefore  all  questions  as  to  whether 
the  miners'  wages  are  too  high  or  too 
low,  as  to  whether  the  mine  operators 
shall  negotiate  with  the  miners  by  dis- 
tricts or  Nationally,  as  to  whether  the 
raihvaju  employees  are  paid  in  propor- 
tion  to  tlieir  service  or  have  sacrificed 
their  .seniority  rights  by  striking,  must 
be  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  riglit  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  have  their 
liighways  kept  open  and  their  resources 
made  available  for  their  use. 

No  group,  whether  it  consists  of  la- 
borers or  of  capitalists,  has  any  right  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  country  from 
using  their  liighways  and  tlieir  re- 
sources.   Every  corporation  or  associa- 
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tion  of  men  is  but  an  instrument  createrl 
or  permitted  to  exist  by  the  people  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  creature  has  no  right 
that  is  paramount  to  the  rights  of  its 
creator.  Though  all  this  has  been  de- 
nied in  Russia,  it  is  still  alphabetic  in 
America. 

Nobody  who  knows  the  American  peo- 
ple imagines  that  they  will  willingly 
acquiesce  in  any  proposal  that  they  sur- 
render their  rights  and  their  authority 
and  their  sovereignty  in  order  to  enable 
employers  and  employees  in  such  basic 
industries  as  coal  mining  and  transpor- 
tation to  settle  their  disputes  by  con- 
tinuing a  generally  destructive  indus- 
trial war  to  the  last  ditch. 

The  alternative  to  industrial  war  in 
disputes  of  this  kind  is  a  tribunal  which 
shall  hear  all  the  evidence  and  render 
an  authoritative  judgment. 

In  the  case  of  the  railways  such  a 
tribunal  already  exists.  This  is  the 
Raili^ad  Labor  Board.  In  the  dispute 
which  occasioned  the  present  industrial 
war  waged  by  the  railway  shopmen  this 
tribunal  had  already  rendered  its  decis- 
ion. In  choosing  industrial  war  instead 
of  the  further  use  of  the  tribunal  which 
the  people  had  erected  the  railway  shop- 
men have  defied  and  are  continuing  to 
defy  the  right  and  interest  of  all  the 
people.    They  are  clearlj'  in  the  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  industry  no 
such  tribunal  exists,  but  one  has  been 
proposed  by  the  President.  In  rejecting 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  tribunal, 
without  proposing  anything  else  in  its 
place  except  a  continuance  of  industrial 
war,  the  miners  have  put  themselves  in 
a  position  that  is  ho.stile  to  the  interest 
and  rights  of  the  people.  They  too  now 
are  clearly  in  the  wrong. 

Whether  the  railway  managers  have 
refused  to  abide  by  the  legitimate  de- 
cisions of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  one  in- 
stance at  least  the  question  has  been 
brought  before  the  courts,  where  such 
a  question  belongs.  If  and  in  so  far  as 
the  railway  managers  have  interfered 
•with  the  proper  function  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  they  too  are  in  the  wrong 
as  well  as  the  striking  shopmen. 
Whether  the  mine  operators  have  ac- 
cepted the  President's  proposal  honestly 
and  in  good  faith  is  also  disputed.  On 
the  face  of  the  reports  the  operators 
have  not  opposed  the  establishment  of 
such  a  tribunal  as  the  President  offered 
to  establish.  If  and  in  so  far  as  they 
have  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  tribunal,  they  too 
are  in  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  striking 
miners.  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  for 
a  moment  that  if  the  railway  employees 
now  on  strike  would  say  definitely  that 
they  would  submit  their  case  to  the 
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Railroad  Labor  Board  and  if  tiie  miners 
either  accepted  the  President's  proposed 
tribunal  or  definitely  themselves  pro- 
posed an  alternative  tribunal  eq.ially  or 
more  certainly  impartial,  both  industrial 
wars  would  cease.  In  botii  cases  the 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war  rests  upon  the  strikers  and  their 
leaders. 

Since  in  both  strikes  the  men  seem 
unwilling  voluntarily  to  chose  the  judg- 
ment of  a  tribunal  in  pi'eference  to 
the  verdict  of  industrial  war,  and  pos- 
sibly the  operators  and  managers  are 
ready  to  accept  the  war  which  the  men 
have  chosen,  the  Government  should  ex- 
ercise its  authority  to  compel  both  sides 
in  each  controversy,  subordinating  their 
own  demands  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  the  people,  either  under  some  com- 
promise arrangement  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  fuel  and  transportation  or  to 
make  way  for  those  who  will.  Coercion 
under  such  circumstances  is  no  more 
slavery  than  is  conscription  in  time  of 
war.  A  government  that  shows  its  de- 
termination to  protect  the  general  right 
is  likely  to  find  it  unnecessary  to  go  to 
extremes  in  exercising  its  authority. 

In  providing  for  the  emergency  on  the 
railway  the  Government  has  already 
means  at  hand  which  it  can  use.  It  has 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  it  has  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  and 
it  has  the  power  to  order  priority  of 
shipment,  rationing  of  materials,  and 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  interfere 
by  conspiracy  or  otherwise  with  the 
operation  of  its  orders. 

In  providing  for  the  emergency  in 
coal,  the  Government,  without  delay  and 
without  further  waiting  for  acquie-scence 
on  the  part  of  either  party  to  the  dis- 
pute, should  establish  a  non-partisan, 
not  a  bi-partisan,  tribunal  to  examine 
the  immediate  situation  and  provide 
such  scales  of  wages  and  such  regula- 
tions as  will  serve  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. 

But  for  permanent  relief  there  is  need 
of  a  coal  commission  such  as  The 
Outlook  has  repeatedly  advocated.  This 
should  be  established  by  law  and  em- 
powered to  get  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  coal  industry  that  aj-e  ascertain»ble 
and  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
the  industj-y  that  will  be  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  factors  both  human  and  mate- 
rial, and  will  enable  and  encourage 
co-operation  between  management  and 
men.  As  long  as  industry  is  organized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  labor  and 
management  into  hostile  groups,  so  long 
will  there  be  the  constant  peril  of  indus- 
trial war.  It  is  essential  that  from  such 
a  basic  industry  as  that  which  supplies 
the  people  with  fuel  the  peril  of  war 
should  be  removed.  Therefore  in  the 
coal  industry  it  is  important  that  or- 
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ganization  siiould  be  sucii  as  to  insure 
constant  consultation  between  those  who 
provide  the  labor  and  those  who  provide 
the  capital  and  the  direction  of  the  in- 
dustry. This  is  tlie  essential  principle 
of  the  shop  conmiittee.  For  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  problem  of 
coal  production  without  recourse  to  de- 
structive strikes  such  a  coal  commission 
must  provide  for  some  way  by  which 
agreement  shall  be  reached  between  men 
and  managers  on  the  basis  of  under- 
standing rather  than  force. 

AN  EDITOR  AND  HIS 
PROFESSION 

ONE  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  American  journalism  passed 
when  Charles  Ransom  Miller, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  "Times" 
for  forty  year.s,  died  on  July  18.  The 
editorial  page  of  the  "Times"  under  his 
guardianship  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
profession  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  in  sympathy 
witli  the  views  expressed  in  that  page  to 
recognize  that  it  represented  a  stead- 
fast, philosophic  point  of  view;  that  it 
treated  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  with 
conscientious  dignity  even  when  it 
lacked  the  brilliancy  of  utterance  of  the 
older  American  tradition.  It  was  not 
the  editorial  page  of  a  Dana,  but  it  was 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent than  the  more  personal  editorial 
methods  whicli  flourished  a  generation 
or  so  ago. 

The  qualifications  whicli  bring  leader- 
ship to  a  modern  newspaper  were  never 
better  expressed  than  by  Mr.  Miller  in  a 
statement  to  a  conmiittee  of  the  Senate 
in  1915: 

Every  newspaper  that  enjoys  con- 
tinuity of  existence  and  manasenient 
has  a  certain  body  of  principles. 
They  are  called  the  poUcyy  of  the 
paper.  Those  are  the  principles  and 
beliefs  that  guide  its  expressions  and 
opinions.  The  men  who  express  those 
opinions  are  the  editorial  writer.s.  .  .  . 
They  are  men.  They  wear  neither 
halos  nor  horns.  They  form  their 
opinions  just  as  other  men  form  their 
opinions,  by  observation  and  reflection 
and  information.  .  .  .  But  each  paper 
ha.s  a  body  of  principles  that  siiide 
its  utterances,  and  the  men  who  write 
those  principles  believe  them.  No- 
body in  the  "Times"  office  is  ever 
asked  to  write  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. 

The  true  test  of  the  work  of  writers 
who  practice  their  profession  under  such 
a  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  another 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Miller  before 
that  same  committee: 

Wo  appear  before  the  jury  every 
(lay.  We  appear  before  the  a  rand 
incinisition,  one  of  the  largest  conrt.s 
in  hi.story;  we  are  judg-ed  at  the 
breakfast  table.    We  feel  that  if  we 
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were  improperly  influenced  by  any- 
body outside  of  the  office  there  is 
none  so  quick  to  discover  that  as  the 
readers  of  the  paper. 

To  grant  freely  that  the  editorial  page 
of  the  "Times"  under  Mr.  Miller  was 
guided  by  the  principles  which  he  enun- 
ciated is  not  to  say  that  it  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  prejudices  which  revealed 
themselves  in  blindness  to  certain  social 
developments  and  to  the  real  news  value 
of  certain  facts.  By  the  pseudo-radical, 
sure  of  his  own  infallibility,  these  evi- 
dences of  blindness  were  taken  as  proof 
of  a  capitalistic  conspiracy  to  suppress 
the  truth.  The  "New  Republic"  once 
devoted  a  large  part  of  an  issue  to  an 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  "Times"  will- 
fully misrepresented  news  from  Bolsh- 
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evist  Russia.  It  certainly  showed  that 
there  were  important  inaccuracies  in  the 
news  reports  of  the  "Times,"  and  perhaps 
a  willingness  to  believe  the  worst  of  a 
Government  which  has  since  exceeded 
the  utmost  limits  of  past  condemnations. 
Such  omissions  and  interpretations  make 
just  grounds  for  no  charge  of  conspiracy. 
At  the  most  they  are  merely  corrobora- 
tive evidence  that  the  editors  of  the 
"Times"  "wear  neither  halos  nor  horns," 
and  that  "they  form  their  opinions  just 
as  other  men  form  their  opinions,  by 
observation  and  reflection  and  informa- 
tion." 

Within  the  acknowledged  limitations 
which  Mr.  Miller  defined,  and  these  limi- 
tations will  always  exist,  the  modern 
newspaper,  of  which  the  "Times"  is  per- 
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haps  the  pre-eminent  American  example, 
plays  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
our  National  life.  As  the  world  has 
narrowed,  so  the  field  of  journalism  has 
expanded.  The  eyes  of  the  journalist 
are  on  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  They 
must  see  beyond  men  and  immediate 
events  and  take  cognizance  of  those  cur- 
rents of  history  which  are  molding  the 
world  of  to-morrow.  In  so  far  as  they 
can  gauge  those  currents,  measure  their 
velocities,  search  out  their  origins,  they 
can  do  much  to  turn  them  into  channels 
that  lead  to  the  growth  and  not  the  re- 
trogression of  civilization. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  aware  of  his 
responsibilities,  and  he  bore  them  with 
little  thought  of  personal  reputation  or 
reward. 


THE  LEGION  AND  THE  DISABLED  VETERAN 


THERE    are   certain  psychological 
tests  in  which  the  victim  is  placed 
in  a  chair  and  the  examiner  pro- 
ceeds to  roll  off  a  series  of  single-worded 
questions.     The    victim    is  supposed 
promptly  to  fire  back  the  first  word  that 
comes  into  his  mind.    It  works  some- 
thing like  this: 
Q.  Goldfish? 
A.  Salmon. 
Q.  Stew? 
A.  Slum. 
Q.  Front? 
A.  Hoboken. 
Q.  Work? 
A.  Paper. 
Q.  Kitchen? 
A.  Police. 

"Aha!"  says  the  examiner;  "you  were 
a  soldier  during  the  World  War.  Prob- 
ably in  the  Quartermaster's  Corps.  But 
you  didn't  get  overseas.    Am  I  right?" 

The  victim  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
the  charge  and  departs  abashed  at  the 
omniscience  of  the  examiner. 

All  of  wh'  h  is  a  roundabout  introduc- 
tion to  the  statement  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can public  were  confronted  with  such  a 
questionnaire,  and  if  in  that  question- 
naire occurred  the  word,  Legion?  at 
least  ninety  per  cent  of  that  public 
would  roar  out  .the  word,  "Bonus!" 
Whether  the  public  favored  or  opposed 
that  bonus,  the  answer  would  be  the 
same.  In  the  public  mind  the  Legion  is 
identified  almost  wholly  with  tho  Bonus 
Bill.  The  Bonus  Bill  likewise  means,  in 
the  public  mind,  large  cash  payments  to 
able-bodied  veterans.  That  the  Bonus 
Bill  is  not  better  understood  and  that 
the  Legion  should  be  identified  only 
with  a  garbled  version  of  that  bill  is  a 
matter  to  be  regretted  profoundly. 

Back  of  the  agitation  for  the  real 
Bonus  Bill  lies  a  feeling  among  the 
veterans  that  the  American  people  have 
forgotten  them,  and  the  basis  for  this 
feeling  is  to  be  found  very  largely  in  the 
neglecl  and  mistreatment  of  our  disabled 
floldierfl. 


Public  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the 
Legion  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of 
its  effort,  not  to  the  bonus,  but  to  the 
protection  and  care  of  these  disabled 
men.  Whether  or  not  the  Legion  has 
been  remiss  in  its  failure  to  make  this 
clearly  understood  is  a  subject  which  is 
not  now  under  discussion. 

The  story  of  the  Legion's  fight  for  the 
disabled  men  has  been  told  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  "American  Legion 
Weekly"  by  Mr.  Marquis  James,  a  writer 
whom  we  know  to  be  a  careful  and  re- 
sponsible correspondent.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  summarize  some  of  the  chief 
points  in  his  articles  as  they  have  been 
running  through  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

THK  I.ICGION's  FIGHT 

In  1919  the  Legion  began  its  fight  for 
adequate  care  of  the  disabled  veterans. 
It  found  that  the  public  had  accepted 
promises  from  the  Government  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  fulfillment  of  those  prom- 
ises. The  problem  of  caring  for  the 
disabled  veterans  Mr.  James  succinctly 
puts  in  the  following  words: 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  a  disabled 
man  there  are  three  thing's  to  be 
done.  He  must  have  physical,  finan- 
cial, and  industrial  assistance.  He 
mu.st  be  placed  in  a  hospital  and 
given  treatment  until  his  health  has 
been  re.stored  or  improved  as  far  as 
lies  within  the  power  of  medical 
science.  When  physically  able,  ho 
must  begin  his  training'  for  re-entry 
into  self-.supporting:  life.  ITsually  this 
tn(>ans  the  .selection  and  mastery  of  a 
new  calling  which  will  1)0  possible 
»mder  the  handicap  of  infirmity.  Dvu'- 
ing'  all  this  time  and  initil  ho  is  voca- 
tionally rehabilitated  ho  must  receive 
financial  aid  to  compen.sato  for  loss 
or  diminution  of  earning'  i)ower.  In 
case  of  permanent  disability,  affecting 
earning  power  through  life,  this  finan- 
cial aid,  or  compen.sation,  must  be 
p(>rpotual. 

At  the  time  when  the  Legion  started 
its  campaign  there  were  three  separate 


agencies  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem.   Says  Mr.  James: 

Medical  care  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Utterly  unprepared,  wi<:hout 
adequate  hospitals,  facilities,  or  per- 
sonnel, and  no  clear  way  by  which  to 
get  them,  it  failed  deplorably,  and  out 
of  this  failure  grew  up  the  vicious 
contract  hospital  system,  the  practice 
of  farming'  out  these  precious  wards 
of  the  Government  to  private,  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  hospitals  and 
institutions.  The  industrial  end  of 
the  question  fell  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  which  was 
created  for  the  purpose  at  the  beg-in- 
ning  of  the  war  and  which  had 
months  to  prepare  for  its  task  before 
any  of  the  wounded  came  home. 
Millions  were  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Board.  It  was  this  Federal 
Board  which  promised  most  and  ac- 
complished least  of  any  of  the  three 
agencies.  Here,  with  the  least  excuse, 
the  failure  was  greatest.  The  Bu- 
l  eau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  another 
war-time  creation,  was  charged  with 
the  compensation  of  all  disabled  not 
actually  in  training  under  the  Board. 
The  Board  compensated  the  men  in 
training. 

THK  VICTElt.\NS  BUUEAU  OROANIZKD 

At  the  end  of  a  campaign  which  lasted 
for  two  years  these  three  agencies  were 
united  in  the  Veterans  Bureau  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  passage  of  the  Sweet  Bill,  for 
which  the  late  Commander  Galbraitli 
labored  long  and  hard.    On  the  face  of 
it  the  Legion  had  received  all  that  it  had 
asked  for,  but,  as  often  happens  in  Gov- 
ernmental affairs,  a  law  on  the  books  is 
not  always  a  law  in  the  hand.   The  new 
Bureau  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Forbes,  its  present  head.  Mr.  James  says : 
The  situation  that  Mr.  Forbes  took 
over    was    still    shockingly    bad  in 
nearly    all    departments.  Knowing 
this,  the  Legion  did  not  expect  in- 
stantaneous results.    Mr.  Forbes  was 
assured  of  this.     He  was  promised 
complete  co-operation.     The  TiOgion 
|ilodg(>d  him  every  aid  and  undertook 
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to  withhold  public  criticism  and  to 
suspend  judgment  until  he  had  been 
given  a  thorough  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  untangle 
the  skein. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  promise  the  Le- 
gion has  placed  a  liaison  officer  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  regional  districts  into 
which  the  Bureau  has  divided  the  coun- 
try and  has  kept  the  mechanism  of  its 
entire  organization  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  James  says  positively 
that  the  Legion  supports  the  Veterans 
Bureau  and  its  present  administration. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  keep  him 
from  frank  and  constructive  criticism  of 
its  activities: 

Ten  months  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Forbes  took  the  reins.  What  the  Le- 
gion has  done  in  this  time  has  been 
done  without  comment,  except  such 
as  would  tend  to  reassure  the  vet- 
erans and  the  public  and  avert  too 
hasty  judgment.  Most  of  what  the 
public  and  the  veterans  have  been 
permitted  to  read  of  the  Bureau  has 
emanated  from  the  Bureau's  publicity 
oCace  in  Washington.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  utterances  have 
frequently  been  misleading.  We  have 
read  repeatedly  of  the  staggering 
sums  the  Government  is  spending  on 
the  disabled.  Just  now  it  is  spending 
money  at  the  rate  of  $528,600,000  a 
year,  and  the  President's  signature  to 
the  new  Langley  Bill  increases  this 
total  to  $.545,600,000,  or  as  much  as  it 
cost  to  run  the  whole  L^nited  States 
Government  twenty-five  years  ago. 
We  hear  that  30,000  men  are  in  hos- 
pitals, that  109,000  are  taking  voca- 
tional training.  The  inference  is  that 
all  is  lovely. 

This  inference  is  false.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  how  much  is  spent,  but 
how  wisely  it  is  spent.  Thirty  thou- 
sand men  in  hospitals  means  little 
unless  we  know  they  are  in  fit  hospi- 
tals and  that  there  are  no  others  not 
in  hospitals  who  should  be  there. 
And  we  know  the  contrary  of  this  to 
be  true.  One  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand men  in  vocational  training  is 
significant  only  if  these  men  are  get- 
ting training  which  will  enable  them 
to  come  back  to  your  town  and  mine 
and  earn  a  living.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  So  much  for  figures  as  instru- 
ments of  propaganda. 

Between  the  half-billion  dollars  which 
the  Government  is  spending  annually 
for  the  di.sabled  veteran  intervenes  what 
Mr.  James  calls  the  "old  familiar  bucket 
brigade— the  silhouettes  of  Incompe- 
tence, Jealousy,  Mismanagement,  Greed, 
Waste,  Extravagance,  and  Shortsighted- 
ness." Politics  has  interested  itself  in 
the  thousands  of  appointments  to  be 
made  within  the  Bureau.  People  and 
communities  have  fought  for  and  against 
the  location  of  hospitals  on  grounds 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  expected 
benefits  for  the  disabled. 

The  Legion,  as  the  United  States 
should  be,  is  dissatisfied  with  such  a 
situation.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
failure  of  the  Government's  agencies  for 
the  care  of  disabled  soldiers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities. 
The  Surgeon-General  of  I  lie  Public 
Health  Service  in  1919  accurately  fore- 


told the  number  of  beds  needed  for  the 
care  of  our  e.x-soldiers.  It  was  not  until 
1921  that  Congress  appropriated  over 
$18,000,000  to  commence  an  adequate 
programme  of  construction.  Fifteen 
months  have  passed,  and  the  Veterans 
Bureau  has  available  but  one-seventh  of 
the  number  of  beds  which  the  pro- 
gramme calls  for  at  the  present  time. 
All  these  beds  are  in  remodeled  struc- 
tures or  additions  to  previously  existing 
institutions. 

WHERE  THE  BLAME  LIES 

The  failure  of  this  programme  Mr. 
James  lays  to  the  office  of  the  supervis- 
ing architect  in  the  Treasury  and  to 
Brigadier-General  Charles  E.  Sawyer. 
The  story  of  the  interference  with  this 
programme  is  too  long  to  be  given  here. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
White  Committee,  charged  with  the 
selection  of  the  sites  for  the  new  hospi- 
tals is  exonerated  by  Mr.  James  from 
any  share  in  the  delay. 

Apparently  the  delays  caused  by  the 
supervising  architect's  office  were  delays 
of  the  ordinary  bureaucratic  variety. 
General  Sawyer,  chief  co-ordinator  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization,  does 
not  escape  so  easily.  Mr.  James  quotes 
a  letter  from  A.  A.  Sprague,  Chairman 
of  the  Legion's  National  Rehabilitation 
Committee,  which  was  written  to  Mr. 
Dawes,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Budget.   Mr.  Sprague  wrote: 

I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  has  so 
constantly  and  consistently  tended  to 
upset  and  unsettle  the  general  hospi- 
tal situation  as  have  the  suggestions, 
attempted  rulings,  and  changes  of 
the  chief  co-ordinator.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  ill-considered  use  of 
figures,  and  statements  that  are  not 
capable  of  proof,  in  regard  to  ade- 
quate facilities  and  proper  care  of 
disabled  ex-service  men  will  do  in- 
calculable harm,  at  first  to  mislead 
the  public  and  later  when  they  have 
been  disproved,  as  they  must  be  by 
the  Legion,  if  no  one  else,  it  will 
shake  confidence  in  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  integrity  of  its  asser- 
tions that  it  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  give  proper  facilities,  treat- 
ment, and  care. 

More  than  $18,000,000  was  made  avail- 
able for  hospital  construction  by  the  re- 
cently passed  Langley  Bill.  The  Legion 
sees  no  hope  of  having  this  money 
promptly  and  efficiently  spent  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  be  per- 
mitted to  use  it  without  interference 
from  the  powers  which  hampered  pre- 
vious progress.  Although  the  law  spe- 
cifically places  responsibility  upon  the 
Veterans  Bureau,  there  are  signs  that  its 
provisions  are  being  subverted. 

The  tragedy  of  men  whose  minds  have 
been  destroyed  or  unsettled  in  the  war, 
the  tragedy  of  tuberculous  veterans 
housed  in  inadequate  hospitals,  the 
tragedy  of  wounded  soldiers  farmed  out 
to  contract  hospitals — one  of  the  great 
States  of  the  Union  has  been  discovered 
making  a  large  profit  from  the  sick  sol- 
diers intrusted  to  its  care — is  more 
A  i\id,  perhaps,  but  hardly  less  injurious 
to  the  Nation  than  the  tragedy  of  the 


men  whom  the  Government  has  prom- 
ised to  retrain  for  civilian  life.  These 
men  number  more  than  100,000,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  fulfill  its  promises  to  these  men 
runs  from  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  a  maximum  of  seventy-five  per 
cent.  The  Director  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  himself  estimates  that  the  per- 
centage of  failures  is  at  least  thirty  per 
cent.    Mr.  James  says: 

The  principal  factors  responsible 
for  this  .state  of  affairs  are  these: 
Men  misplaced;  .  .  .  men  who  have 
be^  so  improperly  cared  for  that 
their  interest  has  become  dissipated; 
drones,  "gold-bricker.s,"  and  incor- 
rigible students;  incompetent  and 
dishonest  schools;  the  manifold  de- 
ficiencies of  "placement  training;"  the 
general  failure  of  the  administrative 
mechanism  of  the  training  project  to 
function,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  selection  of  vocational  objectives 
and  the  supervision  of  men  in  train- 
ing. 

None  of  these  shortcomings  origi- 
nated with  the  Veterans  Bureau, 
though  some  have  continued  under  it 
without  abatement  until  very  lately. 
But  on  the  whole  the  Bureau  has 
tackled  these  evils  with  energv  and 
some  effect.  The  Bureau  inherited  a 
shockingly  bad  condition.  The  old 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion was  supremely  incapable.  Its 
first  policy  was  to  make  training  as 
difficult  to  get  as  possible.  Smoked 
out  of  that  position  by  the  I^egion,  it 
went  to  the  other  extreme  and  made 
training  too  easy  to  get.  Thousands 
of  men  were  pitched  into  training 
when  they  had  no  business  there. 
Schools  unfit,  courses  all  wrong,  voca- 
tional advice  and  supervision  a  joke — 
what  did  it  matter?  The  cry  was  get 
the  men  in  training  and  stop  the 
criticism. 

There  was  also  another  motive,  and 
a  worthy  one.  The  Federal  Board 
became  decentralized  and  able  to 
reach  the  men  in  their  home  com- 
munities before  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
did.  Board  agents  found  hundreds  of 
men  helplessly  disabled  and  in  pitiful 
need  because  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
had  not  got  around  to  them  with 
compensation.  The  Board  made  a 
practice  of  placing  such  men  in  train- 
ing— or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  training 
pay-roll — simply  as  a  humanitarian 
measure  of  financial  relief.  In  this 
manner  the  Board  probably  saved 
men's  lives,  even  if  it  did  further 
complicate  the  training  question. 

What  the  misplacing  of  men  may 
mean  is  graphically  illustrated  by  a 
story  which  Mr.  James  tells  of  a  boy  of 
Italian  extraction  in  Massachusetts  who 
was  forced  to  peg  shoes  with  a  machine- 
gunned  arm  for  a  year  when  all  the  time 
he  wanted  to  grow  flowers.  He  escaped 
from  training  to  a  greenhouse,  and  a 
few  months  later  won  a  sweepstakes  rib- 
bon for  his  chrysanthemums  at  the  Na- 
tional Flower  Show. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MLSPLAOED 

Of  the  present  situation  Mr.  James, 

speaking    for    the    "American  T..egion 
Weekly,"  says: 

Mr.    Forbes    is    doing    some  fore- 
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sightod  things  in  the  realm  of  voca- 
lional  training.  Mistakes  liave  been 
inaile,  but  bad  conditions  are  being 
coriectcd  probably  about  as  fast  as  is 
humanly  possible,  considering  cir- 
cumstances. The  scandalous  hospital 
situation  of  course  has  first  call.  But 
ISIr.  Forbes  brings  about,  tolerates,  or 
has  thrust  upon  him  some  things 
which  are  not  so  easily  understood. 
At  a  recent  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  consider  means  of  improv- 
ing certain  phases  of  vocational 
training  a  resolution  was  adopted  and 
widely  published.    It  begins: 

"The  work  of  the  Veterans  Bureau 
(with  reference  to  vocational  ti^in- 


ing)  is  being:  conducted  with  gratify- 
ing success." 

The  "Weekly"  believes  it  is  being 
"conducted  towaid  success."  But 
there  is  a  long  road  to  travel. 

Mr.  James's  articles  present  as  care- 
ful and  as  full  a  summary  of  the  situa 
tion  of  the  disabled  veteran  as  we  have 
seen  anywhere.  The  Legion  has  the 
facts  and  the  means  of  following  de- 
velopments which  are  possessed  by  no 
other  organization.  If  these  facts  are 
properly  presented  to  the  Nation,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  reaction  of 
public  opinion  to  the  test  word: 


"Legion?" 
will  be  an  instantaneous  cry  of: 

"Justice  for  the  disabled!" 

It  will  certainly  be  a  fairer  reaction 
than  the  present  cry  of  "Bonus!"  The 
Legion  must  give  to  the  public  constant 
and  reiterated  information  concerninj; 
the  status  of  our  war-crippled  men.  It 
will  find  that  the  public  has  not  forgot- 
ten its  wounded  soldiers;  but  it  has  been 
ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  they  have 
been  living.  The  widest  publicity  will 
be  a  powerful  .support  to  the  Legion  in 
its  furtherance  of  a  campaign  deserving 
of  the  utmost  success. 


GERMAN  DEMOCRACY  IN  DANGER 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  EUROPE 
BY    ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


RECENT  Clients  in  Germany  mark 
the  difference  between  an  inveter- 
ately  traditional  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  new  and  untried  form. 

Old  ideas — political,  economic,  social- 
are  being  upset.  Hence  one  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  a  republican  Germany 
without  monarchic  reaction.  Indeed, 
after  a  residence  in  Germany  some 
sturdy  republicans  from  other  countries 
despair  of  ever  seeing  there  any  republic 
on  sure  foundations. 

These  critics  point,  first,  to  the  in- 
eradicable German  instinct  towards 
dependence  on  and  passive  obedience  to 
some  higher,  by-God's-grace,  power  in 
the  state,  instead  of  on  a  state  made  by 
and  representing  themselves,  the  real 
rulers. 

Second,  in  a  land  where  force,  as  ex- 
pressing law  and  order,  is  the  language 
still  most  easily  understood  the  army, 
these  critics  note,  has  always  meant,  not 
popular,  but  royal  or  imperial,  rule. 

Third,  apart  from  the  Socialists,  so 
slight  was  the  pre-war  reptiblican  move- 
ment in  Germany  as  to  seem  almost  non- 
existent:, practically  all  the  powerful 
political  forces  have  been  monarchist. 

To  most  Germans,  therefore,  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  seems  unnat- 
iiral — as  it  were,  a  very  unnecessary 
copying  of  the  Swiss  and  French  gov- 
ernmental forms.  To  hold  this  opinion 
is  to  take  a  sober,  mature,  firm  stand. 
But  the  old-line  Teutons  become  angered 
and  infuriated  when  they  learn  of  any 
courteous,  especially  of  any  docile  or 
submissive,  word  from  the  new  German 
Government  towards  those  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  would  be 
bad  enough  if  these  words  came  from 
princes  and  aristocrats.  But  to  have 
them  come  from  the  middle  and  lower 
middle  classes— and  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  German  realm!— this  is  too  much 
for  princes  and  aristocrats. 

They  have  been  impelled  to  counter- 
strokes.  Wo  saw  llio  short  lived  Kapp- 
LUltwitz  coup  (VcUit.    It  only  strength- 


ened the  Republic.  Tlien,  to  gain  time, 
instead  of  another  frontal  attack,  the 
monarchists  and  militarists  fell  hack  on 
the  temporary  measure  of  individual 
attack.  The  Erzberger  murder  last 
August  was  an  example  of  this. 

But  the  idea  of  a  possibly  necessary 
wholesale  massacre  has  not  been  absent 
from  the  extremist  mind.  Reactionary 
newspapers  have  been  hinting  at  a  new 
Saint  Bartholomew's.  Towards  this  re- 
cent events  have  tended.  In  them  all 
has  been  increasingly  evident  the  mon- 
archist accent — in  the  teaching  by  left- 
over staffs  at  schools  and  universities; 
in  army  reviews,  regimental  feastings, 
celebrations  of  battle  anniversaries;  in 
Ludendorff's  statement  that  Germany 
needed  a  dictator,  a  man  on  horseback; 
in  the  Prussian  pilgrimage  to  the  ex- 
Empress's  tomb;  in  the  Bavarian  detnon- 
stration,  led  by  ex-Premier  Kahr,  crying 
"Vivat  Rupn  tu^s  Brx!"  finally,  the  day 
before  Foreign  Minister  Ratjienau's  mur- 
der (the  signal  for  a  reactionary  rising), 
in  ex-Vice-Chancellor  Helfferich's  violent 
Reichstag  speech.  "A  Government  like 
ours,"  said  Helfferich,  "having  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy  important  parts  of 
German  sovereignty,  ought  to  he  sum- 
moned before  a  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  continuation  of  our  [Rathenau'sl 
present  foreign  policy  is  leading  to  a 
catastrophe.  We  must  show  the  enemy 
that  there  are  still  vim  in  Germany.  .  .  . 
Only  the  monarchy  can  again  .srive  to 
Germany  the  sentiment  of  her  dignity 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  possible 
force." 

The  old  Junkerdom  was  thus  raising 
its  reactionary  head  against  the  new 
democracy. 

Then  came  the  Rathenau  assassina- 
tion, revealing  anew  the  power  of  mon- 
archist organizations,  like  the  "Consul," 
for  instance;  a  detachment  of  it  had 
been,  it  is  said,  specially  charged  with 
the  suppression  of  certain  political  per 
sonalities.  It  planned  IOrzberger'«  assas- 
sination, it  is  claimed,  and  is  generally 
credited  with  Uie  attempt  to  murder 


Scheidemann.  Created  at  Munich,  it  lias 
extended  itself  all  over  Germany.  Fol- 
lowing the  Rathenau  murder,  under  the 
guise  of  a  meeting  of  protest  against  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  a  mobilization  of 
forces  was  to  have  been  attempted. 

But  the  reactionaries,  blinded  by  po- 
litical passion,  did  not  foresee  the  real 
effect  of  the  Rathenau  crime  upon  the 
people  and  the  Government. 

The  people  gathered  by  the  thousand 
in  Munich  and  Berlin.  They  condemned 
as  ma-squeraders  those  who  professed 
allegiance  to  law  and  order  while  they 
were  supporting  a  policy  of  assassina- 
tion. In  Berlin  the  meetings  were  the 
more  impressive,  not  only  because  the 
city  is  by  far  the  largest  in  Germany 
(Greater  Berlin  actually  containing 
more  than  4,000,000  people),  but  also 
because  it  is  the  center  of  German  politi- 
cal activity.  The  meetings,  with  their 
banners  and  cries  of  "Hang  Helfferich," 
left  no  doubt  that,  whatever  the  prov- 
inces might  think,  the  center  of  German 
life  is  republican  in  sentiment. 

As  to  the  Government,  Chancellor 
Wirth  at  once  proclaimed  in  Parlia- 
ment: "Es  (jclif  nielli  trrilri  "  or,  as  we 
might  say,  "This  thing  has  got  to  stop." 
Here  is  the  rejoinder  of  Dr.  AVirth  and 
his  colleagues.  By  laws  pressed  through 
Parliament  (already  approved  by  the 
Council  of  the  Realm),  the  Government 
plan  to — 

(1)  Impose  the  death  penalty  on  all 
members  of  secret  societies  concerned 
in  planning  the  assassination  of  a  Gov- 
ernment official; 

(2)  Impose  penal  servitude  on  those 
who  know  of  the  existence  of  such  .socie- 
ties and  who  do  not  inform  the  authori- 
ties, or  who  assist  such  societies,  or 
who  insult  either  a  Government  ofll- 
cial,  the  Government  flag,  or  the  Consti- 
tution: 

(3)  Expel  from  Germany  any  person 
guilty  of  any  offense  should  he  be  a 
member  of  a  former  reigning  family; 

(4)  Establish  a  .special  tribunal  to 
deal  with  revolutionary  crimes; 
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(5)  Invest  the  Government  with  spe- 
cial power  oxer  newspapers  whicli  en- 
courage revolutionary  agitation. 

So  much  for  legislation.  As  to  ad- 
ministration, the  promptness  of  the 
police  in  tracing  the  Ratiienau  assassins 
is  silencing  the  Socialistic  critics  on  the 
Government  side  who  have  been  claim- 
ing that  monarchist  and  militarist  fugi- 
tives from  justice  can  always  count  on 
police  protection.  The  revelations  now 
made  of  the  connection  between  the 
Rathenau  assassins  and  the  monarchist 
organizations  are  not  only  compromising 
for  the  reactionaries  but  are  proportion- 
ately strengthening  the  Republic. 

All  German  monarchists  are  not  mili- 
tarists. All  German  monarchists  are 
not  reactionaries.  Many  monarchists 
are  sincere  upholders  of  law  and  order. 
Some  of  them  even  admire  a  republican 
form  of  government.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Germany  is  not  yet  ready 
for  it.  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 

These  particular  monarchists,  unfoi'- 
tunately,  lack  powerful  leaders  at  pres- 
ent. The  monarchist  leaders  who  have 
the  upper  hand  are  those  who  ha\e,  in 
general,  lost  the  world's  confidence. 
Their  present  policy  and  methods  only 
emphasize  the  world's  judgment. 


Keystone 

GERMANS  PAKADING  IN  BKRI.IN   fARUYING   A   PLACARD  WHICH   f  AM.S   I-'OK  IMMliDIATE 
IMPRISONMENT  FOR  LUDENDOKFF,   HELFFERK  H,  AND  K,S(  HKRICH 


Such  a  method  as  political  assassina- 
tion has  not  killed  the  Republic.  The 
murder  of  the  Republic's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter was  indeed  a  body  blow.    It  showed 


that  democratic  Germany  was  in  dan- 
ger; but  it  awakened  her  energies.  She 
is  marching  on. 

TeiTitet,  Su  itzerlaiul,  July  (i,  U122. 


FURTHER  MARTIAL  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  AND  ME 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  H.  J.  HASKELL,  OF 
THE  KANSAS  CITY  "STAR" 


"fnr^HE  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry 
I     and  Me"  on  the  battle-front  in 

A  France,  which  William  Allen 
White  described  so  entertainingly  four 
years  ago,  is  to  have  another  chapter. 
In  this  one  the  old  comrades  of 
Armageddon,  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  of  a 
score  of  hard-fought  political  fights  ap- 
pear no  longer  as  allies,  but  as  antago- 
nists. To-day  William  Allen  White  is 
under  bond  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge 
ordered  made  by  his  old  friend,  Henry 
J.  Allen,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

The  clash  came  over  the  method  of 
enforcement  of  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  Law,  which  was  enacted  at  the  in- 
stance of  Governor  Allen,  with  the 
hearty  support  of  Mr.  White.  Briefly, 
Mr.  White  believed  the  Governor  was 
violating  the  fundamental  right  of  free 
speech  in  enforcing  the  law.  Governor 
Allen  insisted  that  the  question  was  not 
one  of  free  speech,  but  of  conspiracy  to 
nullify  the  law.  It  was  a  conflict  that 
grew  rather  naturally  out  of  the  editor's 
concern  with  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  and  the  executive's  pre- 
occupation with  the  duty  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  Industrial  Court  Act  grew  out  of 
the  coal  strike  of  1919.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Allen,  William 
Allen  White  ardently  co-operating,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  undertook  to  do 
away  with  strikes  in  essential  indus- 


tries. It  provided  an  Industrial  Court 
to  pass  on  disputes  in  such  industries, 
and  made  the  strike  unlawful.  It  not 
only  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
strike  leaders,  but  it  guaranteed  protec- 
tion to  all  workers  and  prohibited 
strikers  from  using  violence,  intimida- 
tion, threats,  or  persuasion  in  order  to 
deter  men  who  wish  to  work  in  an  in- 
dustry from  so  doing.  In  short,  it  pro- 
hibited picketing. 

When  the  strike  of  the  railway  shop- 
men began,  the  State  issued  warrants 
for  about  fifty  of  the  leaders  in  the 
State  and  then  devoted  itself  to  protect- 
ing the  men  who  were  employed  to  re- 
place the  strikers  in  the  shops.  Various 
forms  of  picketing  were  tried  and 
broken  up  by  the  State  Government. 
Then  the  leaders  in  the  shop  centers 
visited  hotels,  restaurants,  and  grocery 
stores  and  induced  the  owner.s — fre- 
quently under  compulsion — to  refuse  ac- 
commodations to  any  of  the  strike- 
breakers. Tlie  State  interpreted  this  an 
picketing  and  forced  its  discontinuance. 
The  leaders  finally  re-sorted  to  placards 
saying:  "We  are  for  the  striking  rail- 
way men  100  per  cent.  We  are  for  a 
living  wage  and  fair  living  conditions." 
These  were  put  up  in  the  windows  of 
restaurants  and  stores.  The  Attorney- 
General  held  that  they  were  simply  an- 
other form  of  picketing,  intended  to 
break  down  the  efforts  of  the  railways 


to  maintain  an  essential  industry,  and 
Governor  Allen  ordered  them  removed. 

Numerous  placards  had  been  put  in 
store  windows  at  Emporia,  the  home  of 
William  Allen  White.  When  they  were 
ordered  out,  he  felt  that  the  State's  ac- 
tion was  a  blow  at  a  right  that  was 
essential  to  democratic  government.  So 
he  sent  out  for  a  placard  and  put  it  up 
in  the  office  of  his  newspaper,  the  Em- 
poria "Gazette." 

He  struck  out  the  figures  "100"  and 
wrote  in  "50,"  explaining  that  he  was 
•50  per  cent  for  the  strikers;  he  felt  their 
demands  were  just,  but  he  was  opposed 
to  the  strike  as  the  means  of  winning 
them.  Thep  he  gave  out  a  statement  in 
which  he  said :  "The  right  of  free  utter- 
ance of  honest  opinions  is  a  fundamental 
right.  ...  To  restrict  any  man  from  the 
calm  expression  of  an  honest  opinion 
merely  because  there  is  a  strike  in 
Kansas  is  unwise.  Industrial  questions 
are  not  honestly  settled  by  a  suppression 
of  free  utterance,  either  by  speech  or  by 
the  press,  ...  so  long  as  the  opinion  is 
orderly  and  temperate  and  decent." 

To  this  Governor  Allen  replied  that 
free  speech  or  liberty  of  the  press  was 
not  involved.  Mr.  White,  he  said,  was 
free  to  discuss  the  strike  in  his  paper 
from  any  angle.  But  he  held  that  the 
law  was  violated  when  the  Emporia  edi- 
tor joined  with  the  strike  leaders  "in  an 
organized  effort  to  build  up  in  all  shop 
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HENRY 

centers  against  those  who  were  at  work 
an  atmosphere  of  hostility  by  hanging  in 
the  windows  of  tlie  stores  a  card  pre- 
pared by  tlie  strike  leaders  declaring 
that  store  was  in  favor  of  the  strike  and 
the  strikers.  This  movement  is  inter- 
preted to  be  a  well-organized  conspiracy 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  strikers  to 
stop  transportation.  It  was  their  effort 
to  line  up  the  entire  community  in  an 
expression  which  would  increase  the 
hostility  toward  the  men  who  are  at 
work  and  make  more  difficult  the  opera- 


TO  Mr.  Haskell's  clear  summary  of 
the  Kansas  situation  which  has 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  William 
Allen  White  we  append  two  telegrams. 

One  is  from  Ernest  H.  Abbott, 
Secretary  of  the  Outlook  Company  to 
Mr.  White.  The  other  is  Mr.  White's 
reply. 

New  York,  July  2-1,  1922. 

William  Allen  White, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

Are  the  men  you  sympathize  with 
getting  higher  or  lower  than  the 
average  Kansas  wage?  Is  Kansas 
law  unjust  or  discriminatory?  In 
our  opinion,  America  has  been  sought 
by  foreign  workers  because  of  better 
working  and  living  conditions  here. 
Uo  you  agree  in  general,  and  is  your 
antagonism  to  the  present  laws  a  pro- 
test against  National  or  Kansas  con- 
ditions? We  recognize  the  occasional 
necessity  of  increasing  wages,  al- 
though the  cost  of  living  is  thereby 
increased.  Does  such  a  necessity 
exist  in  Kan.sas  at  present?  Have 
you  a  plan  to  solve  railroad  and  coal 
strikes?  Can  you  telegraph  reply  at 
our  expense  to  reach  us  Tuesday 
morning,  our  pn-ss  day? 

lOnNiosT  II.  Aimorr, 
Th('  OuDook. 


tion  of  the  railway  industry  that  consti- 
tutes the  offense  against  the  Industrial 
Court  Act." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  White  was  con- 
cerned with  general  principles;  Gover- 
nor Allen,  with  a  definite  situation  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  what  had 
gone  before.  Mr.  White  felt  it  was  un- 
wise to  administer  the  law  in  such  a 
way  as  to  seem  to  suppress  a  fundamen- 
tal American  right.  Governor  Allen 
believed  it  was  not  free  speech,  but  dis- 
guised coercion. . 

After  a  vain  endeavor  to  persuade  Mr. 
White  to  accept  the  State's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  Governor  Allen  reluc- 
tantly ordered  a  complaint  to  be  sworn 
out  against  his  old  friend.  It  charged 
him  with  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to 
picket  the  employees  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  shops  at  Emporia  and  thus  im- 
pede transportation,  an  essential  indus- 
try. The  case  will  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
trict court  at  Emporia  in  October. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  White  has  taken  down 
his  offending  sign  and  has  appealed  to 
the  strikers  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  placards  until  after  the  court  decis- 
ion. In  his  statement  he  says  that  he 
has  always  criticised  corporations  that 
persisted  in  defying  the  State's  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  while  the  matter  was 
pending  in  court.  At  the  same  time  he 
expresses  his  admiration  for  Governor 
Allen.  "In  administering  the  law  as  he 
sees  it,"  Mr.  White  says,  "he  has  been 
brave  and  patriotic.  The  'Gazette'  does 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  action  which 
seems  to  suppress  the  fundamental  right 
of  free  speech."  In  a  statement  Gov- 
ernor Allen  outlines  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  but  adds:   "The  friendship 


Kiiiporia,  Kansas,  July  24-2,5,  1922. 
lamest  A'b'bott, 
Care  of  Outlook, 

:tSl  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Your  questions  are  all  beside  the 
point.  I  have  no  expert  knowledge, 
and  but  passing  interest  in  railroad 
wages  in  Kansas  or  elsewhere.  I  was 
arrested  for  exposing  a  poster  on  the 
"(Jazette"  bulletin  board.  The  poster 
declared,  "We  are  for  the  striking 
railroad  men  -fifty  per  cent.  We  are 
for  a  living  wage  and  fair  working 
conditions."  This  was  modified  from 
a  poster  issued  by  the  Strikers'  Com- 
mittee, declaring,  "We  are  for  the 
.stiiking  railroad  men  one  hundred 
per  cent."  I  did  not  go  one  hundred 
per  cent  because  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  strikers  have  a  good  cause 
but  a  bad  stiike.  But  the  Oovernor 
and  the  Attorney-General,  however, 
felt  that  my  poster  was  incendiary, 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  defy  their 
order  to  take  it  down,  in  order  to  test 
the  question  whether  or  not  in  a  State 
wherein  no  martial  law  has  boon  de- 
clared, where  not  a  gun  has  been 
fired,  and  wherein  there  has  been  no 
bloodshed,  Ihe  utterance  of  any  oi)in- 
ion  about  a  strike  temperately  made 
and  i.ssued  In  ;iu  orderly  m;inii(-r  Is 
not  a  citizen's  right.   That  is  all  I  here 
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AND  ME 

of  all  these  years  cannot  be  broken  by 
the  differences  in  our  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  of  both  men,  or  of  the 
essential  identity  of  their  aims.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  such  an  issue  should 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  to  ob- 
scure the  great  experiment  now  being 
undertaken  in  Kansas  to  determine 
whether  industrial  warfare  can  be  super- 
seded by  adjudication  in  court. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  July  23,  1922. 


HIS  OWN  CASE 

is  to  my  arre.st.  It  is  a  question  for 
the  courts  to  decide.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  wages  or  with  the  Indus- 
trial Court  Law.  I  am  indicted  with 
two  men  I  never  saw  and  never  heard 
of,  two  strikers,  and  we  are  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  to  stop  the  Santa 
trains.  It's  too  much  for  me  to 
understand  if  that  is  good  law.  And 
this  is  not  an  ex-parte  statement,  but 
the  whole  truth  so  far  as  my  own 
connection  with  the  case.  The  State 
Admini.st  ration  holds  that  this  placard 
is  picketing,  and  it  is  with  violating 
the  anti-picketing  law  that  T  am 
charged.  You  may  make  any  use 
that  you  please  to  make  of  this  in- 
formation above. 

Truly. 

W.  A.  White. 

Mr.  White  is  a  good  friend  of  ours,  as 
he  is  of  thousands  of  others.  Our  tele- 
gram was  a  friendly  inquiry  which,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  White's  statement,  we  still 
think  was  pertinent.  He  says  he  is  fifty 
per  cent  for  the  strikers.  We  wanted  to 
know  about  that  fifty  per  cent.  He  says 
that  the  strikers  hiive  a  good  cause,  but 
a  bad  strike.  We  wanted  to  know  why 
he  t  hought  I  heir  cause  good.  We  wish 
he  had  told  us.— Tut;  EunoBs. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  STATES 


IRISH  PORTRAITS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  IRELAND 


FOR  the  first  time  in  many  centuries 
there  have  been  genuine  rebels  in 
Ireland.  That  is  to  say,  a  body  of 
persons  have  revolted  against  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  Irisli  people  and 
against  their  own  legally  constituted 
Government.  "Easter  Week  Repeats  It- 
self," said  a  placard  of  the  insurgents 
in  Dublin  on  the  day  the  Four  Courts 
were  retaken.  Like  many  another  prop- 
agandist assertion,  that  was  untrue. 
The  rising  of  Easter  week,  1916,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  wisdom,  was 
the  protest  of  a  band  of  young  idealists 
against  a  foreign  domination,  and  one 
which  they  firmly  believed  was  deter- 
mined to  embark  on  the  hopeless  enter- 
prise of  trying  to  convert  a  nation  of 
natural  soldiers  into  unwilling  con- 
scripts by  force  of  arms. 

CHIT.DKR.S  RUKS  THE  GAMUT 

In  1916  Erskine  Childers,  one  of  the 
chief  insurgents  to-day,  was  fighting  in 
the  British  army.  We  do  not  call  him 
a  rebel  now,  nor  then,  as  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman. His  cousin.  Captain  Robert 
Barton,  was  in  charge  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
prisoners  after  the  Easter  rising,  being 
then  an  Imperial  officer.  Soon  after- 
wards he  resigned  his  commission  and 
was  imprisoned  for  making  a  seditious 
speech.  He  escaped  from  Mountjoy 
Prison,  Dublin,  it  is  said,  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion:  A  lady  friend  visited 
him.  Concealed  under  her  own  clothing 
she  smuggled  to  him  his  complete  uni- 
form as  an  officer  in  the  crown  forces. 
When  she  had  gone,  he  changed  into 
tliese  garments  and  walked  out  through 
the  main  gate  of  the  prison,  and  was 
saluted  as  he  went  by  the  guard.  All 
this  was  done  of  course  by  bribing  some 
prison  official.  Last  week  Mr.  Barton 
was  again  arrested  in  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Childers,  .on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin. 
A  friend  who  lives  a  few  doors  from  the 
place  told  me  that  the  National  troops 
tried  to  get  in,  but  at  first  thought  that 
the  house  was  empty.  They  surrounded 
it,  and  found  Mr.  Barton  hiding  in  the 
back  garden,  the  frightened-looking  lit- 
tle son  of  Mr.  Childers  peering  out  from 
a  top  window  meantime.  The  prisoner 
was  marched  to  an  armored  car  at  the 
end  of  the  road.  Mrs.  Childers  must 
have  known  of  the  arrest,  as  she  can 
seldom  leave  the  house,  owing  to  lame- 
ness. She  is  an  American,  and  before 
her  marriage  was  Miss  Mollie  Osgood,  of 
Bo.ston. 

Mr.  Childers  fought  with  the  British 
also  in  the  Boer  War,  when  he  was  a 
trooper  in  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers. 
He  is  the  author  of  "The  Riddle  of  the 
Sands,"  the  story  of  a  Secret  Service 
agent  in  the  North  Sea,  and  of  a  treatise 
called  "The  Framework  of  Home  Rule," 
which  advocates  a  very  restricted  form 
of  self-government.    He  is  now  inciting 
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the  people  of  Ireland  to  fight  against  a 
treaty  and  Constitution  which  give  them 
virtual  independence.  In  the  Great  War 
Mr.  Childers  was  a  flying  officer  and  did 
some  brilliant  work  in  photographing 
the  German  defenses  at  Zeebrugge  from 
the  air.  During  the  Black  and  Tan 
regime  a  raid  was  made  on  Mr.  Chii- 
ders's  house,  and  he  publicly  protested 
because  a  young  subaltern  in  the  British 
forces  smoked  in  Mrs.  Childers's  pres- 
ence (the  wife  of  an  officer  of  superior 
rank)  without  her  permission.  His  full 
title  is  Major  Erskine  Childers,  D.S.C., 
but  for  obvious  reasons  he  now  prefers 
the  plain  prefix  of  Mr. 

DOLE  FROM  THE  ENEMY 

For  several  years  the  unemployed  in 
Ireland,  as  in  Britain,  have  been  receiv- 
ing a  Government  dole  weekly.  The 
Provisional  Government  have  continued 
this.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  distribut- 
ing it  during  the  trouble  last  week, 
they  were  very  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  stopped,  lest  any  excuse  should 
be  given  for  looting.  One  of  the  district 
offices  was  therefore  opened — not  more 
than  twenty-five  yards  from  Moran's 
Hotel,  an  Irregular  stronghold,  now  de- 
stroyed. After  several  hundred  men  had 
quietly  entered,  undismayed  by  the  rifle 
fire  from  the  National  and  rebel  forces 
outside,  and  signed  for  and  received 
their  money,  seven  Republicans  came 
calmly  across  from  the  hotel,  showed 
that  they  were  entitled  to  payment,  were 
paid,  and  returned  to  their  duties  as 
enemy  soldiers  of  the  Government  whose 
money  lay  in  their  pockets! 

AFTER  O'CONXOR  DIDN'T  DIE 

Rory  O'Connor,  the  Republican  com- 
mander of  the  Four  Courts  during  the 
siege  and  since  Good  Friday,  when  he 
occupied  it,  is  the  son  of  a  Dublin  solici- 
tor. He  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  and  ob- 
tained a  degree  in  engineering.  But 
when  his  course  was  over  he  was  found 
to  be  tuberculous,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  only  three  months  to  live.  As  he 
had  been  offered  a  position  on  a  Cana- 
dian railway,  he  thought  that  he  might 
just  as  well  live  his  three  months  with 
a  salary  as  without  one,  so  he  left  to 
take  up  work  in  that  Dominion.  He 
didn't  die,  and  when  the  European  War 
came  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  join  up. 
He  tried  to  obtain  a  commission,  but 
failed,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  lungs. 
In  1916  he  fought  with  the  Sinn  Feiners 
and  was  wounded.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  started  a  bomb  factory  outside 
Dublin,  which  >vas  discovered.  He  is  a 
grave,  taciturn  man  of  thirty-six  or 
thirty-seven  years,  with  a  deep  voice  and 
a  determined  way  with  him.  He  is  not 
married,  and  his  political  activities  are 
far  from  tasteful  to  his  father,  and 
brothers.   Just  after  he  first  entered  the 


Four  Courts  with  his  garrison  one  of  his 
brothers  was  asked  by  a  friend  what  he 
thought  of  Rory's  latest  achievement. 
"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  never  did  take 
much  stock  in  bishops,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  with  them  that  little  boys 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
'movies'  alone!"  Rory  had  an  entertain- 
ing way  of  interviewing  the  press  while 
he  played  with  an  automatic  on  his  desk. 
Entertaining  for  him,  I  mean,  of  course. 

MADAME  DE  MAIU  KIEVICZ'.S  EMOTIONS 

The  women  members  of  the  last  Bail 
were  nearly  all  the  relatives  of  men  who 
had  suffered  during  the  1916-21  struggle 
in  Ireland.  Madame  de  Marckievicz  was 
the  one  exception.  She  married  a  Pole, 
an  artist,  she  herself  being  a  member  of 
the  well-known  west  of  Ireland  "settler" 
family — the  Gore-Booths.  Prior  to  the 
Larkin  strikes  of  1913  she  had  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  Bohemian  circles  in 
Dublin,  very  charming,  very  irresponsi- 
ble, and  intellectually  very  woolly. 
Within  five  minutes  I  liave  heard  her 
express  her  earnest  belief  in  peasant 
proprietorship  and  a  co-operative  com- 
monwealth for  Ireland,  little  recking 
that  there  was  anything  inconsistent  in 
the  two  economic  theories.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  two  things 
could  not  logically  exist  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place,  she  retorted, 
airily,  that  it  "would  all  work  out  in 
practice."  She  was  in  command  in  one 
area  in  Dublin  during  Easter  week,  1916. 
She  says  herself  that  she  shot  two  po- 
licemen dead.  Her  brother.  Sir  Josslyn 
Gore-Booth,  whose  place  at  Lissadell, 
County  Sligo,  has  lately  been  occupied 
by  Regular  troops,  had  the  matter  in- 
vestigated and  proved,  to  his  own  sati.s- 
faction  at  least,  that  she  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  And,  as  a  friend  of  hers  re- 
marked to  me:  "I  don't  believe  she  did 
it  intentionally,  at  any  rate;  because 
Connie  Marckievicz  could  never  hit  any- 
thing she  was  aiming  at."  In  short,  she 
is  sincere,  but  far  too  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  her  emotions,  and  would  give 
her  last  crust  or  her  only  pair  of  shoes 
to  any  beggar  who  needed  them.  She 
was  sentenced  to  death  after  the  1916 
affair,  but  this  was  commuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  she  was  released 
under  the  amnesty  in  1917. 

"THAT  MAI  DE  GONNE,"  SEZ  SHE 

Madam  Gonne  MacBride  is  a  rebel 
of  a  different  type.  She  is  the  gaunt 
remains  of  a  once  famous  beauty.  Her 
father  was  Colonel  Gonne,  of  the  British 
service,  but,  although  English,  she  has 
been  anti-English  all  her  life.  As  far 
back  as  1900,  when  Queen  Victoria 
visited  Dublin  for  the  last  time,  Maude 
Gonne,  as  she  then  was,  appeared  on  an 
Irisli  jaunting-car  dressed  in  black,  w'av- 
ing  a  black  flag,  in  the  streets  thronged 
with  people  ready  to  welcome  her  whom 
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Maude  had  called  "the  Famine  Queen." 
In  liis  "Queen's  After-Dinner  Speech  at 
the  Vice-Regal  Lodge"  the  late  Percy 
French,  the  Irish  Grossmith  and  comic 
poet,  alluding. to  this  incident  makes  the 
Queen  say: 

"An'  that  other  wan,"  sez  she, 
"That  Maude  Gonne,"  sez  she, 
"Dressing  in  black,"  sez  she, 
"For  to  welcome  me  back,"  sez  she 
("As  if  I  care,"  sez  she, 
"What  they  wear,"  sez  she). 
"Now  Maude  will  write,"  sez  she, 
"That  I  Iirought  the  blight,"  sez  she, 
"Or  althered  the  saisons,"  sez  she, 
"For  some  privit  raisons,"  sez  she. 

In  the  late  eighties  Maude's  b'eauty 
took  Paris  by  storm,  and  when  "Major" 
MacBride  returned  there,  covered  with 
the  notoriety  that  he  had  gained  in  lead- 
ing the  Irish  brigade  against  the  British 
in  the  South  African  War,  she  married 
him,  and  they  came  back  to  Ireland  as 
soon  as  the  British  Government  would 
permit  him  to  do  so.  Their  life  was  not 
happy,  and  later  slie  divorced  him.  He 
was  executed  after  the  rising  of  1916, 
and  their  son,  Sean  MacBride,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Four  Courts  when  the 
garrison  surrendered.  Madam  MacBride 
approved  of  the  Treaty,  but  she  has  ap- 
parently joined  the  Republicans  now, 
probably  out  of  sympathy  for  her  son. 
Of  late  years  she  has  done  much  good 
work  in  organizing  free  meals  for  the 
poor  and  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
White  Cross. 

TEMPERING  WAR  WITH  WIT 

Ireland  is  full  of  tragedy  now,  but  the 
comic  incidents  of  its  daily  life  would 
fill  several  books.  Chalked  on  one  of  the 
lorries  engaged  in  trying  to  get  the 
youthful  garrison  at  the  Gresham  Hotel 
to  surrender  were  the  words:  "Why 


waste  bombs?  Try  monkey  nuts."  For- 
merly the  native  wasted  wit  on  a  sol- 
diery that  did  not  understand  the  Irish 
sense  of  humor,  but  now  the  repartee 
bandied  between  the  troops  and  the 
civilians  would  well  pay  a  recorder  of 
it.  An  agitated  lady  rushed  up  to  a 
lorry-load  of  National  soldiers:  "And 
have  you  all  come  through  that  dreadful 
firing  unscathed?"  asked  she.  "Ah! 
hegorra  we  have,  ma'am,"  said  one  of 
the  lads,  as  he  jumped  off  llie  car.  "Sure 
God's  good,  and  he  made  their  sight 
bad ! " 

A  .SHOW,  WITH  INf'ONVENIENrES 

In  one  of  the  Dublin  streets  Irregular 
snipers  were  exchanging  shots  with 
Regulars  in  windows  some  twenty  feet 
above  the  street  level.  A  crowd  of  inter- 
ested citizens  remained  below.  Finally, 
four  National  soldiers  came  into  the 
■thoroughfare  and  knelt  down  to  shoot, 
thereby  drawing  the  fire  of  the  snipers 
to  the  pathway.  Slightly  alarmed,  one 
mother  tried  to  drag  her  five-year-old 
daughter  out  of  range.  The  child,  how- 
ever, was  loth  to  miss  the  fun  and  pulled 
at  her  hand.  Meantime  two  little  news- 
boys stood  behind  the  soldiers,  waiting 
to  pick  up  the  empty  cartridge  cases. 
This  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  out- 
side world  is  humming  with  news  of 
our  war,  we  are  more  interested  in  it 
than  frightened  by  its  attendant  risks. 
We  go  on  much  as  usual.  A  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  bought  bacon  on  Satur- 
day from  a  very  mild-looking  store- 
keeper. On  Sunday  she  was  astonished 
to  see  the  same  man  being  marched  off 
among  a  lot  of  captured  Irregulars.  He 
evidently  kept  his  business  and  the  war 
in  water-tight  compartments. 

A  Southern  Irisli  newspaper  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irregulars.    Its  news,  as 


usual,  comes  o\  er  its  private  wire  from 
England  and  abroad.  All  this  is  cen- 
sored by  the  Republican  occupiers  of  the 
office.  Anything  which,  by  some  lucky 
chance,  gets  through  from  Dublin  is  first 
censored  by  the  Provisional  Government. 
So  there  it  is  "between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea."  In  Donegal  the  rebels  were 
mobilizing  in  a  stronghold  on  a  height — 
once  a  castle  with  a  moat.  In  another 
place  in  the  same  county  is  an  island 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  one  bridge, 
over  which  runs  the  only  railway  con- 
necting the  district  with  the  outer  world. 
The  insurgents  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  destroy  this  bridge,  if  necessary, 
and  hold  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  countryside  viewed  this  prospect 
with  anything  but  joy.  "And,"  said  one 
native,  "the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  fel- 
lows who  are  going  to  do  all  this  are 
Cork  men." 

THE  DUSK  OF  THE  FAL.SE  GOD.S 

It  is  a  wonderful  country.  Few  have 
been  better  loved,  for  it  pulls  at  the 
heartstrings  of  some  of  the  least  emo- 
tional of  its  sons  and  daughters.  If,  out 
of  the  welter  of  blood  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  treasure  of  all  kinds,  peace 
should  come  at  last,  a  place  can  be 
found  here  for  all  who  wish  to  serve  it. 
Full  many  Irishmen  have  done  their 
share  in  building  other  states.  Surely 
they  can  use  their  genius  now  in  rebuild- 
ing their  own.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  a  new  and  democratic  Constitution 
and,  better  still,  their  race  mind  is  cul- 
tured by  centuries  of  tradition.  But 
they  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance from  the  shadow;  they  must  be 
strong  enough  and  stern  enough  to  put 
aside  false  gods  and  mistaken  ideals.  I 
believe  they  are  already  doing  so. 

Dublin,  July  10,  1022. 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  HIS  NORTHERN  NEIGHBOR 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   FROM  CANADA 
BY  P.  W.  WILSON 


IN  the  evolution  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, now  so  rapidjy  proceeding,  his- 
tory will  record  no  event  fuller  of 
meaning  for  the  future  than  the  confer- 
ences between  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada.  For  a  month  I  have  been 
touring  through  Ontario,  interviewing, 
among  others,  both  Mr.  King  and  the 
Premier  of  the  province,  Mr.  Drury;  and 
I  may  sum  up  the  situation  by  saying 
that  ttie  Dominion  of  Canada,  witli  a 
population  of  nine  million,  can  no  lougei- 
afford  to  be  "off  the  map."  She  is  not 
now  a  country  that  can  be,  as  it  were, 
taken  for  granted.  Even  if  her  feelings 
be  ignored,  her  trade  is  substantial  and, 
on  the  whole,  increasing  apace,  which 
trade  is  to-day  the  chief  factor  in  her 
foreign  politics.  Comparing  Canada 
with  Australia,  we  find  that  Australia 


has  but  one  simple  international  aim — 
to  remain  at  once  white  and  at  peace 
with  Japan.  All  that  Australia  has  to 
do  is  to  encourage  settlers  from  the 
mother  country  and  to  send  merchants 
through  the  open  doors  of  India  and 
China.  With  England  it  is  not  politics 
that  the  Australians  play,  but  the  more 
vital  game  of  cricket. 

But  Canada  is  not  an  island,  like  Aus- 
tralia. Indeed,  hers  is  the  longest  un- 
divided land  frontier  in  the  world. 
Throughout  that  frontier  there  arise 
I)roblems  every  day;  not  vague,  gran- 
diose, and  remote,  as  are  the  projects  of 
ambition  or  iniperialism,  but  i)rol)lems 
which  affect  the  humdrum  daily  doings 
of  ordinary  and  peaceful  citizens. 'TW?^ 
fifths  of  the  routine  business  transacted 
at  Washington  through  the  British  Em- 
bassy is  (-anadian  business.  The  arbi- 
ter.s  who   recently    valued   the  Grand 


Trunk  Railway  included  William  H. 
Taft.  The  further  deepening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  would  provide  both  the 
Dominion  and  the  Republic  with  addi- 
tional water  power  and  facilities  for 
transit.  When  the  United  States  repu- 
diates the  treaty  which  opens  the  ports 
of  both  nations  to  the  fishermen  of  both 
nations  in  Atlantic  waters,  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  are  deeply  stirred. 
And  wider  issues  are  invoh'ed  when 
scores  of  Japanese  fishermen  in  Pacific 
waters  are  arrested  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Dominion.  The  Rush-Hagot  A-ree- 
ment,  which  limits  fortifications  on  the 
border  and  the  use  of  warships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  means  more  to  Canada 
witli  every  day  that  passes.  Overloaded 
with  war  debt,  the  Dominion  has  still 
to  balance  her  budget.  For  armaments, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  she  has  neither 
use  nor  money.   Her  controversies  with 


the  Britisli  Admiralty  over  a  navy  are 
ill  solved  by  liavins  no  navy  at  all.  Her 
army,  reduced  to  thirty-five  hundred 
men.  is  merely  a  side-show  of  civilian 
administration,  and  the  officers  trained 
in  the  military  college  at  Kingston  im- 
mediately enter  civil  life.  All  of  which 
is  understandable  enough  as  long  as  the 
iiorder  represents  no  more  than  a  line 
>f  distinction  between  separate  but 
liarmonious  .sovereignties.  But  is  that 
the  only  significance  of  the  Canadi^ 
frontier?  What  about  the  tariff,  with  it^ 
ine\itable  accompaniment  of  smuggling?' 
What  about  prohibition,  with  its  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  bootlegging? 
And,  above  all,  what  about  immigration? 
In  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  aliens 
it  is  obvious  that  the  policy  pursued  in 
any  one  country  of  North  America  will 
help  to  determine  the  resultant  popula- 
tion throughout  the  entire  continent. 

I  am  writing  in  a  small-town  hotel 
the  restaurant  of  which  is  decorated 
with  twenty-nine  Union  Jacks.  On  July 
12  fifty  thousand  Orangemen  paraded 
through  Toronto,  and  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands through  other  districts,  all  swear- 
ing the  sincerest  loyalty  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Every  post  office  flies  the  British  flag. 
Every  coin  displays  a  royal  countenance. 
Every  store  advertises  the  perennial 
charm  of  Princess  Patricia  of  Con- 
naught.  Every  audience  sings  ,"God 
Save  Our  King."  Even  in  Quebece  the 
French-Canadians  think  that  they  have 
excellent  reasons  for  avoiding  absorp- 
tion by  the  United  States.  Between 
Irish  and  French  Catholicism  there  is, 
to  begin  with,  a  very  human  rivalry. 
And  the  Briti.sh  North  America  Act, 
which  is  the  Constitution  of  Canada, 
guarantees  to  the  people  of  Quebec  their 
language  and  their  separate  schools, 
neither  of  which  would  be  allowed  in 
such  unrestricted  measure  under  the 
Stars  and  .Stripe.s.  If.  then,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzTe  King  or  his  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Fielding,  proceeds  to  Washington,  it  is 
not  to  discuss  changes  of  .sovereignty. 
No  one  on  either  side  of  the  line  wants 
any  such  question  to  be  raised. 

What  confronts  Canada  is  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  Great  Britain  knows 
nothing,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
anything,  about  the  North  American 
affairs  above  enumerated.  Good  govern- 
ment must  be,  after  all,  government  on 
the  .spot.  Canada  has  no  Ambassador  at 
Washington.  The  Briti.sh  Ambassador 
is  responsible,  not  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment as  such,  but  to  the  British 
F^oreign  Office.  At  this  moment,  which 
happens  to  be  a  critical  moment  in  Cana- 
dian politics.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is 
significantly  absent  in  London.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  there- 
fore steps  in,  asserts  once  more  a  sepa- 
rate treaty-making  power,  and  makes  it 
fluite  clear  to  Secretary  Hughes  (hat  he 
can  negotiate  with  Canada  direct,  as 
with  any  other  nation,  irrespective  of 
her  imperial  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  The  British  Empire  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  held  together  by 
anomalies.    One  more  anomaly  will  be 


henceforth  the  diplomalic  relations  e.s- 
tablished  by  short  circuit  between 
Washington  and  Ottawa. 

To  this  situation  Great  Britain  her- 
self has  contributed.  If  her  Empire  was 
conquered  "in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind," 
it  cannot  be  held  together  unless  pres- 
ence of  mind  be  at  least  attempted.  I 
am  not  one  who  thinks  that  the  system 
of  Imperial  preference,  proposed  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  would  have  added 
anything  to  the  solidity  of  Greater  Brit- 
■  ain.  But  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  right 
in  rebuking  an  attitude  in  England  of 
mere  inattention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Dominions.  On  one  sub.iect  Can.idians 
are  deeply  incensed,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. It  is  a  subject  that  closely  con- 
cerns the  farmers,  on  whose  good  will 
the  Dominion  Government  depends  foi' 
office.  Not  only  does  the  United  King- 
dom exclude  Canadian  cattle,  but  the 
reason  for  such  exclusion  adds  insult  to 
injury  by  declaring  that  the  cattle  are 
diseased.  A  Commission  has  found  a 
verdict  that  there  is  no  disease  in  Cana- 
dian cattle  as  alleged,  yet  the  exclusion 
continues.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  here  is  a  grievance  as  substantial 
as  some  at  least  of  the  grievances 
alleged  by  the  American  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century:  yet  the  subject  is 
still  under  controversy  in  the  mother 
country.  In  justice  to  the  United  King- 
dom, it  should  be  added  that  in  all  im- 
ports save  cattle  Canada  enjoys  there  a 
free,  though  of  course  a  competitive, 
market. 

Wliat Jias  addecLto  the  perplexities  of 
Canada  is  the  American  tariff,  as  pro- 
posed, and  all  that  it  represents.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Britain  excludes  her 
cattle  the  United  States — with  a  bark 
that  may  prove  to  be  worse  than  the 
bite — talks  about  a  virtual  exclusion,  not 
of  cattle  alone,  but  of  everything  else. 
Canada  is  a  small  population  up  against 
a  big  one.  She  feels  as  sore  over  the 
American  tariff  as  Serbia  used  to  feel 
when  Austria-Hungary  raised  duties 
against  her  pigs  or  as  Ireland  felt  when 
Britain  thus  treated  her  manufactures. 
To  some  extent  it  is  Canada's  own  fault. 
Ten  years  ago  her  greatest  statesman. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  proposed  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  and 
would  have  established  this  proposal 
had  not  Canada  driven  him  into  retire- 
ment by  the  slogan.  "No  truck  nor  trade 
with  the  Yankee."  Even  to-day  the  Con- 
servative party,  led  by  Mr.  Meighen,  now 
in  Opposition,  looks  askance  at  Tuore 
intimate  trade  relations  which  would 
tend  to  consolidate  North  America.  But 
none  the  less  the  United  States  tariff,  if 
applied  in  all  the  rigor  suggested  by 
some  and  abandoned  by  others  in  Con-, 
gress,  would  be  a  blow  to  Canada  de- 
livered clean  between  the  eyes. 

For  the  Dominion  absence  of  mind  at 
Washington  is  thus  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter than  absence  of  mind  in  London 
The  one  is  an  irritating  inconvenience: 
but  the  other  may  result  in  an  economic 
calamity.  Against  such  a  high  tariff 
Canada  mu.st  take  measures.    One  of 


these  measures  would  be  a  retaliatory 
tariff,  most  repugnant  to  Mackenzie 
King  as  a  Free-Trader  and  to  the  Pro- 
gre.ssives,  with  many  Liberal.s,  on  who.se 
support  he  depends.  Another  counter- 
stroke  would  be  an  adoption  of  virtual 
free  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  other 
British  Dominions.  To  this  one  cannot 
imagine  Mackenzie  King  raising  any  ob- 
jection on  fiscal  grounds — quite  the  con- 
trary: but  politically  his  objective  is  not 
any  such  Imperial  federation.  His  phi- 
lo.sophy  does  not  dwell  on  the  word 
empire.  What  he  wants  is,  rather,  peace 
and,  above  all,  peace  in  North  America. 
If  any  jchoice  had  to  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture between  the  British  connection  and 
fviendly  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Mackenzie  King 
would  be  among  those  who  stress  the 
vital  importance  to  the  Dominion  of  the 
latter.  Hence  his  urgent  desire  to  avoid 
a  tariff  war. 

For  one  must  realize  that  the  future 
of  trade  is  also  deeply  exercising  the 
mind  of  Britain  herself.  Commerce  with 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Europe  generally 
is  still  in  large  measure  paralyzed.  The 
able-bodied  unemployed  in  Britain  still 
number  more  than  two  million.  To  pro- 
mote the  emigration  of  this  surplus  a 
sum  of  $7.5,000,000  has  been  set  aside  by 
Parliament.  And  there  is  to  be  in  Lon- 
don a  British  Empire  Exhibition,  the 
object  of.  which  is  to  promote  inter- 
Imperial  trade.  This  means  that  once 
more  Britain  is  seeking  to  call  in  the 
New  World  to  balance  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Old.  She  is  turning  from  the  Europe 
which  refuses  to  be  "saved"  and  she  is 
turning  to  continents  beyond  Europe 
which  are  still  unexhausted.  For  Can- 
ada this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Britain 
affords  an  alternative,  possibly,  to  the 
nearer  market  of  the  United  States.  But 
statesmen  of  the  school  of  Mackenzie 
King  would  not  regard  the  alternative 
as  adequate.  They  wish  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  a  commercial  rivalry 
within  North  America.  But  for  this 
very  reason  the  proposals  of  Britain 
might  well  afford  Mr.  Meighen,  as  a  Con- 
servative, a  line  on  which  to  attack  the 
present  Canadian  Government.  It  caru^ 
not  be  pretended  that,  as  matters  stand, 
the  United  States  is  popular  to-day  in 
any  part  of  Canada.  Her  growing  finan-  ' 
cial  influence  over  the  manufactures  of 
the  Dominion  is  watched  with  undis- 
guised vigilance,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  developing  the  St.  Law- 
rence arises  from  the  fear  lest  the 
United  States  might  thereby  acquire 
control  of  a  waterway  which  Canadians 
consider  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
glory  of  their  country.  If  th"  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States  makes  impos- 
sible the  reciprocal  commerce  desired  by 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  we  must 
expect,  then,  a  considerable  spell  of 
patriotic  agitation  north  of  the  border 
and  the  possibility  of  the  revulsion  of 
sentiment  which  proved  too  much  foi- 
Laurier,  whose  mantle  lias  descended  on 
his  political  pupil  and  successor  at 
Ottawa. 
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PRANCE  AT 

WASHINGTON 

M.  Jean  Parmentier, 
financial  reprosenta- 
tivp  of  France,  is  in 
Wnsliington  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  French 
debt.  He  is  here 
shown  in  the  center, 
with  Ambassador  Jus- 
serand  on  his  left  and 
Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on 
his  right 


THE 

CANADIAN 

MISSION 

Mr.  r.  W.  Wilson's 
article  on  preceding 
pages  tells  of  the 
problems  at  issue  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
The  Canadian  Pre- 
mier, the  Honorable 
Maekinzle  King,  Is 
.shown  on  the  reader's 
li  ft.  On  the  left  of 
Mr.  King  l.s  Henry 
Hilton,  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  Wa.sliiiigton, 
iind  Mr.  Ceorge  Perry 
liraham,  Canadian 
Minister  of  National 
Defense 


International 
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WAR 

A  ohaptf  r  in  tho  coal 
war  is  summarized  in 
this  picture  of  ;i 
burning  mine  tipple 
at  Cliftonvillf,  West 
Virginia.  The  hillside 
ba(  k  of  the  men  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  miners 
and  mine  guards 
which  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  seven  men 
and  wounding  of  thir- 
ty. The  men  in  the 
foreground  are  deputy 
sheriffs 


TMPROVISKD 

BATTLEMENTS 

The  shops  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton 
Railway  at  blooming- 
ton.  Illinois,  have 
Ixen  fortified  with  a 
circle  of  locomotives. 
The  .soldiers  patroll- 
ing the  grounds  are 
mernb<-rs  of  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard. 
Soldiers  armed  with 
machine  guns  are 
.stationed  in  the  en- 
gines 
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THE  MODERN  LUMBERJACK 

BY  ROBERT  H.  MOULTON 


THE  twentieth-century  lumberjack 
is  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of 
man  that  he  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  logging  was  at  its 
zenith.  He  is  the  same  stahvart,  pow- 
erful, masterful  man  of  the  woods  as  of 
old.  There  is  this  difference,  however: 
he  lives  and  works  under  infinitely  bet- 
ter conditions  than  the  old-timers. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  logging  camps 
were  built  of  logs — buildings  which  were 
not  much  better  than  barns.  To-day 
there  are  some  log  camps  built,  but 
most  of  them  are  frame  buildings  sealed 
with  tar  paper.  They  are  comfortable 
in  summer  and  winter. 

In  the  model  camps  of  Michigan  the 
buildings  are  lighted  with  electric  light, 
there  are  bathrooms,  and  every  man  has 
a  comfortable  bed  in  which  to  sleep.  It 
did  not  take  any  muck-raking  to  mak'e 
the  lumbermen  give  their  employees 
beds  in  which  to  sleep  instead  of  bunks 
filled  with  pine  boughs  or  hay.  In  fact, 
the  lumbermen  had  to  fight  to  make 
their  men  sleep  in  comfortable  beds.  A 
few  years  ago  the  lumbermen  applied 
efficiency  methods  to  the  science  of  lum- 
bering, and  they  saw  that  their  best  men 
would  not  slow  up  if  their  bodies  got  the 
best  possible  rest  and  relaxation  at 
night.  Stiff  muscles  have  no  place  in  a 
Michigan  lumber  camp.  The  men  are 
also  furnished  with  books  and  current 
magazines;  their  meals  are  prepared  by 
cooks  who  know  their  business,  and 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  good, 
wliolesome  food,  of  a  sufficient  variety 
to  tempt  even  the  discriminating  appe- 
tite of  the  city  dweller. 

The  jacks  of  Michigan  are  picked  men. 
They  form  without  a  doubt  tlie  most 
efficient  body  of  workers,  man  for  man, 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  for  no  man 
gets  a  chance  to  become  a  woodsman 
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unless  he  has  proved  in  the  hardest  pos- 
sible school  his  ability  to  get  sixty  min- 
utes of  unremitting  toil  into  an  hour, 
to  stand  untiringly  great  extremes  of 
temperature,  to  master  the  science  of 
"falling"  trees  so  they  will  rot  damage 
other  trees,  block  roads,  crush  bark,  or 
shoot  down  mountain-sides.  He  must 
have  good  health,  be  able  to  live  at  peace 
with  forty  or  more  other  hu-skies,  and 
be  able  and  willing  to  find  his  place  in 
the  woods  on  dark  winter  mornings 
when  the  thermometer  is  down  to  30° 
below  zero. 

The  man  who  bears  the  proud  but 
ugly  name  of  "hick"  looks  with  scorn 
upon  the  clumsy  foreign  laborers  who 
follow  him  in  the  woods  and  cut  out  the 
small    "paper"    wood    left    after  the 
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"hicks"  have  carefully  disposed  of  the 
hemlock,  birch,  maple,  beech,  and  poplar 
trees.  The  woods  "Hunky"  has  been 
"surveyed."  The  "hick"  does  not  need 
a  survey,  because  he  gets  the  pay  he  de- 
mands, does  the  worlv  expected  of  him, 
gets  the  best  of  food  and  all  he  can  eat 
of  it,  wears  high-priced  woolens  the 
year  round,  wears  shoes  which  never 
cost  less  than  $10  a  pair,  and  can  get  a 
job  in  any  lumber  camp  in  the  United 
States  for  the  asking. 

The  lumber  camp  is  a  busy  and  inter- 
esting place  three  times  a  day.  Summer 
and  winter  the  men  are  called  at  five 
in  the  morning.  At  5:30  they  have 
breakfast — a  bumping  meal  prepared  by 
the  chief  cook  and  assistants.  At  six 
the  men  start  for  their  places  in  the 
woods,  working  like  mad  until  the  din- 
ner gong  sounds  at  11:30.  For  dinner 
they  get  an  elaborate  meal,  the  lumber- 
jacks then  eating  great  quantities  of 
meat.  They  are  at  work  again  at  12:30, 
ciuitting  at  .5:30. 

The  average  camp  is  composed  of 
forty  men,  no  more  men  being  taken  in 
llian  the  beds  will  accommodate.  Tlie 
supper  is  the  most  social  meal  of  the 
day  for  the  lumberjacks.  During  the 
afternoon  the  cooks  usually  prepare  n 
bushel  or  more  of  doughnuts  for  tlio 
jacks.  These  disappear  at  this  meal. 
After  supper  the  lumberjacks  have  a 
jolly  -time  telling  stories  of  the  chase, 
of  the  "liigh  spots"  they  liave  hit  when 
spending  "road  stakes,"  of  nunies  tliey 
have  seen  in  the  cities,  of  figlits  they 
have  waged,  and  of  thrilling  experiences 
they  have  undergone  in  their  work.  A 
lumber  camp  is  no  place  for  a  trouble- 
some man  or  for  a  man  who  is  not  on 
(lie  square. 

Tlie  jacks  are  great  smoker.^,  and  they 
do  not  use  tobacco  whicli  has  had  the 
bite  removed  by  a  patented  process.  Tlie 
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Ihinbernien  get  their  supplies  at  the 
(imipauy  store,  practically  at  cost.  Many 
ot  the  lumberjacks  read,  for  they  are 
intelligent  men  from  among  whom  the 
future  jobbers  and  bosses  must  come. 
Cards  are  not  played,  for  the  bosses 
want  as  little  fighting  as  possible.  The 
dining-room  is  hallowed  ground  in  a 
himber  camp,  no  jack  being  allowed  to 
pass  the  threshold  of  the  dining-room 
door  until  the  cook  gives  the  word.  Tlie 
large  common  room  in  front  of  the  din- 
ing-room is  the  winter  club  ot  the  men. 
This  they  occupy  until  nine  o'clock, 
wlien  they  go  to  bed. 

While  cutting  methods  have  changed 
in  the  woods  in  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
of  the  oldest  of  hand  tools,  the  wedge 
and  the  ax,  are  still  leading  devices  in 
the  lumberman's  art.  It  is  true  that  the 
cross-cut  saw  has  taken  over  some  of 
the  duties  of  the  ax,  but  nevertheless 
tlie  latter  tool  is  quite  as  necessary  as 
it  ever  was.  There  are  two  inethods  of 
felling  trees:  with  the  ax  alone,  or  with 
Ihe  ax  and  cross-cut  saw.  Power-driven 
Aiachines  for  felling  trees  ha^  e  been  in- 
dented, but,  while  these  are  more  or  less 
jiifcessful  in  the  actual  cutting  of  trees, 
trouble  lies  in  transporting  them  to 
i  .e  spot  where  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
vhich  is  often  in  the  midst  of  heavy 
|nderbrush  or  for  a  long  distance  over 
neven  ground,  making  it  diflficult,  if  not 
possible,  of  access  for  a  power-driven 
evice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ax  and 
[ross-cut  saw  can  go  wherever  the  men 

0. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  operation 
_  in  the  woods  than  the  felling  of  a  tree 

Ky  expert  lumberjacks.  If  the  tree  is 
J  be  felled  with  the  cross-crt  saw,  the 
rst  step  is  to  cut  a  notch  with  the  ax 
on  that  side  of  the  tree  looking  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have 
it  fall.  This  notch  is  wedge-shaped,  the 
under  surface  being  horizontal  and  the 
upper  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  former.    This  notch  serves  two  pur- 
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poses:  it  directs  the  fall  of  the  tree  and 
also  prevents  bad  splitting  of  the  bole. 

After  the  notch  has  been  made  the  cut- 
ting with  the  saw  is  started  cn  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  tree  and  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  notch.  As  soon  as  the  saw  has  bur- 
ied itself  in  the  tree  the  wedges  come 
into  Use.  They  are  driven  into  the  cut, 
back  of  the  saw,  thus  preventing  the 
weight  of  the  tree  from  falling  on  the 
saw,  and  also  helping  to  direct  the  fall. 
Usually  the  tree  begins  to  fall  just  be- 
fore the  cut  from  the  saw  has  met  the 
notch  on  the  opposite  side  and  while  a 
part  of  the  bole  is  still  intact.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  the  jacks  who  are 
doing  the  felling  are  on  the  alert,  since 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  stay  long 
enough  to  make  certain  that  the  tree 
will  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
themselves  a  few  seconds  in  which  to 
make  their  getaway  with  the  saw. 

The  hemlock  cutters  go  in  pairs.  A 
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team  is  composed  of  a  "spudder"  and  a 
"fitter,"  the  latter  notching  the  tree  lo 
be  felled.  When  the  tree  is  felled,  the 
spudder  peels  the  bark  from  the  stump, 
while  the  fitter  with  his  ax  "rings"  th^ 
tree,  cutting  clean  grooves  around  the 
trunk  every  three  feet  or  so  in  order 
that  the  spudder  may  peel  off  the  bark 
with  his  spud — an  instrument  something 
like  a  Cuban  vuicliete.  When  the  fitter 
gets  toward  the  top  of  the  tree,  he  (rims 
oft'  the  branches  and  "smashes"  tlie 
knots  with  the  blunter  side  of  his  a\,  so 
that  the  spudder  may  get  the  barl(  off 
easily.  After  the  tree  has  been  stripped, 
the  two  men  cut  it  into  16-foot  logs. 

After  the  peeling  comes  the  road  cut- 
ting through  the  forest,  and  the  team- 
sters, who  are  highly  skilled  men,  "grab- 
drive"  the  logs  out  of  the  woods  to  the 
skidways,  where  two  expert  skidders, 
waiting  on  the  specially  built  lumber 
railways,  load  the  logs  on  the  cars.  The 
jacks  take  their  hand  at  building  rail- 
ways through  the  forests  as  well  as  cut- 
ting roads  for  the  teamsters.  "Swamp- 
ers" clear  the  roads  and  the  way  to  the 
logs  as  they  lie  in  the  woods.  The 
teamsters  are  judged  by  their  skill  in 
manipulating  their  teams  over  the  rocky 
roads  and  in  keeping  their  horses  in 
good  condition  while  working  at  top 
speed.  Unskilled  teamsters  would  kill  a 
pair  of  horses  in  three  months.  Skilled 
men  can  keep  their  horses  in  good  con- 
dition for  years. 

The  Michigan  woodsmen  work  practi- 
cally all  the  year  round.  Few  of  the 
lumberjacks  are  married,  but  they  usu- 
ally marry  when  they  become  bosses. 
They  are  generous  to  a  fault,  and  "blow" 
themselves  when  they  get  the  ^ValK^r|■- 
lust.  They  flit  from  camp  to  camp, 
willy-nilly.  They  may  be  in  Michigan 
to-day,  and  on  the  way  to  Wisconsin, 
Mississippi,  Minnesota,  or  West  Virginia 
to-morrow.  They  take  particular  pride 
in  showing  the  mountaineers  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
how  to  work — and  how  to  fight. 
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THE  GOD  IN  THE  MACHINE 


MR.  SPANGLER  waited  beside  his 
huge  motor  omnibus  in  the 
Plympton  Square.  He  was  a 
short,  heavily  built  man  with  a  stubby 
beard  and  twinkling  blue  eyes.  He  wore 
two  old  sweaters  and  an  old  brown 
overcoat  and  wasted  all  the  warmth  they 
might  have  given  him  by  pushing  then; 
back  in  order  to  thrust  his  hands  deep 
into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers.  The 
November  air  was  raw  and  the  sky  a 
uniform  gray — winter,  Mr.  Spangler  be- 
lieved, would  set  in  to-night.  He  did 
not  mind  winter  after  it  had  started,  but 
the  first  days  were  like  a  plunge  into  a 
cold  swimming-hole. 

The  omnibus  looked  as  queer  as 
Spangler  himself.  It  had  been  built  by 
an  amateur  over  the  body  of  a  truck, 
and,  as  the  driver's  seat  was  very  low 
and  the  other  seats  arranged  in  rising 
tiers,  it  had  somewhat  the  look  of  an 
inclosed  stairway.  To-day  it  had  an 
especially  odd  appearance  on  account  of 
a  washing-machine  which  was  roped  to 
the  rear,  its  legs  standing  straight  out. 
Sometimes  the  omnibus  was  thickly 
plastered  with  crates  and  boxes,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  be  a  moving  warehouse. 

Spangler  stamped  his  feet  and  beat 
his  arms  against  his  breast.  He  would 
leave  Plympton  at  four,  and  reach  Sum- 
mit Hill  at  six.  There  he  would  hand 
over  his  passengers  to  the  trolley  car 
which  ran  down  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  taking  in  exchange  the  pas- 
sengers which  it  had  brought,  and 
would  be  back  in  Plympton  by  eight. 
To-day  it  would  be  dark  at  five. 

He  looked  at  all  the  persons  who  came 
toward  him,  hoping  for  a  passenger — 
not  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain,  since 
he  had  a  stated  salary,  but  for  the  sake 
of  companionship  on  the  long  ride.  He 
liked  both  to  talk  and  to  listen.  He 
liked  also  to  have  pleasant  adventures 
to  tell  Mrs.  Spangler  about  when  he  got 
home. 

At  3:5.5  he  blew  his  horn  violently  in 
order  to  summon  from  the  hotel  any 
traveling  men  who  wished  to  go  with 
him.  No  one,  however,  answered,  and 
he  climbed  aboard,  started  his  engine, 
and  waited.  He  heard  the  court-house 
clock  strike  four,  but  still  he  lingered 
and  blew  his  horn  again.  When  no  one 
appeared,  he  drove  slowly  across  the 
square  and  toward  the  we.st.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  town  his  hope  was  gratified. 
He  saw  waiting  for  him,  bag  in  hand, 
the  passenger  whom  he  preferred  above 
all  others.  This  was  his  young  pastor, 
Mr.  Filene,  whose  increasingly  frequent 
visits  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
made  Spangler  think  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  some  young  lady.  He  stopped 
(he  car  and  opened  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Filene  stepped  in. 

"It's  getting  colder,"  .said  he. 

"There'll  be  y.nnw  on  the  mountain," 
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prophesied  Spangler.  "I  put  chains  on. 
and  they  laughed  at  me  in  the  garage, 
but  I  haven't  traveled  this  mountain  ten 
years  for  nothing." 

"People  seem  to  be  staying  at  home." 

"Yes.  I  did  their  errands  for  them. 
I  bought  a  half-dozen  spools  of  thread 
for  Mrs.  Graybill  and  I  have  a  washing- 
machine  for  Mrs.  Hedge.  It  won't  suit 
Mrs.  Hedge.  I'll  be  exchanging  it  to- 
morrow. I  told  the  man  in  the  store. 
I  said:  'Now  don't  look  black  at  me 
when  I  bring  this  machine  back.  If  you 
don't  want  to  see  it  come  back,  then 
don't  let  it  go  out.'  These  are  the  things 
I've  brought  out  and  exchanged  in  the 
last  six  weeks:  one  rake,  one  shepherd 
pup,  one  lawn-mower,  one  shoat,  ten 
packages  from  the  dry-goods  store,  eight 
pair  of  shoes,  and  one  ironing-board  on 
a  stand.  Mind  you,  these  things  I  not 
only  brought  out,  but  took  back.  My 
wife  she  kept  account." 

"Why  do  the  stores  send  her  things?" 

"She  has  a  hold  on  'em  in  some  way. 
She's  the  richest  woman  round  here. 
She  has  three  fine  farms  and  three  large 
apple  orchards." 

"I  think  you're  very  patient  to  carry 
all  these  things." 

"I  am  that,"  agreed  Mr.  Spangler. 
"My  wife  says  I'm  a  regular  Job.  Mrs. 
Hedge  had  two  husbands,  and  it's  my 
belief  she  hounded  both  into  their 
graves.  She  has  a  daughter,  too;  a  nice 
woman,  and  she  pretends  that  she  didn't 
like  the  man  the  daughter  married  and 
she  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 
The  truth  was  she  didn't  want  to  lose 
her  daughter's  services.  You'll  see  her, 
slie'll  come  out.  Now  I  don't  mind 
fetching  anything  for  Mrs.  Graybill. 
She's  a  lady.  Her  boy  was  killed  in  the 
war.  He  was  married  at  a  camp  in 
York  State,  and  his  wife  ain't  never 
come  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Graybill  sews 
from  morning  till  night;  she  has  a  hard 
time  making  strap  and  buckle  meet.  I 
don't  know  why  either.  She  ought  to 
have  enough  to  live  on,  but  it  seems  she 
don't." 

The  car  had  passed  the  last  of  the 
scattered  houses  at  the  edge  of  Plymp- 
ton and  was  out  on  the  smooth  pike. 
Mr.  Spangler  quickened  his  speed.  Night 
was  falling  rapidly  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  could  see  only  the  road  and 
a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  lamps. 

"Where  do  these  ladies  live?"  asked 
the  young  preacher. 

"They  live  close  together  about  five 
miles  out,  just  a  little  this  .side  of  Wor- 
leysburg.  Mrs.  Hedge  lives  in  the  finest 
liouse  on  the  pike,  the  one  with  the 
lower — you  must  have  noticed  it  many 
time.s — and  Mrs.  Graybill  a  little  beyond 
up  the  hill  in  a  tiny  little  gray  house 
wiiere  the  big  silver  maple  is.  You  must 
have  noticed  that  too." 


"Yes,"  said  the  young  preacher.  'I 
remember  that  tree." 

"I  couldn't  tell  you  in  a  year  how 
mean  Mrs.  Hedge  is,"  said  Mr.  Spangler, 
solemnly.  "She  could  get  blood  from  a 
stone.  I  watch  her  like-  a  hawk,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  cheats  me  oui 
of  a  few  cents.  She  chooses  a  tinu- 
when  I'm  in  a  great  hurry  with  a  car 
full  of  passengers,  and  she  says,  'Span 
gler,'  she  says,  'I  owe  you  seventy-foui 
cents,  and  I  have  only  seventy-three.' 
Now  no  one  would  make  a  fuss  over  one 
cent.  Couple  o'  times  I  bought  some- 
thing for  her  which  was  two  for  a  quar- 
ter. If  I  pay  thirteen  cents,  she'll  only 
give  me  twelve.  I'm  often  ashamed  of 
her  before  the  passengers.  We're  pass- 
ing the  first  of  her  orchards  now,  and 
tl)e  finest.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
what  she  got  last  year  for  the  crop — not 
barreled,  mind  you,  and  ready  to  ship, 
but  on  the  trees." 

"What  does  she  do  with  her  money?" 

"Salts  it  down." 

"Who  will  get  it?" 

"Land  knows!" 

"You  know  everybody  along  the  road," 
said  the  preacher,  encouragingly. 

"Yes,  sir.  Now  over  there  where  that 
light  is  live  the  Clymer  girls.  They  are 
what  you  call  crowd-shy.  They  never 
go  out.  They  are  like  rabbit.s.  when 
you  go  near  them.  They  are  getting 
very  old.  If  you  go  there,  they  don't 
open  the  door  for  a  long  time,  then  they 
look  out  as  though  you  had  come  to 
murder  them." 

"What  will  become  of  them?" 

"Oh,  what  becomes  of  all  of  us?"  said 
Spangler,  pliilosophically.  "Sometimes 
I'll  look  over  and  it'll  be  all  dark,  then 
I'll  go  in.  Once  they  closed  their  shut- 
ters at  sunset,  so  I  went  over  and  told 
'em  I  couldn't  guide  my  machine.  Now 
they  don't  shut  'em  till  I'm  past,  so  I 
know  every  day  that  they're  still  liv- 
ing." 

The  road  dipped  down  into  a  hollow. 
At  the  bottom  Spangler  stopped  the  car. 

"You  might  think  she'd  come  with  a 
lantern,"  said  he  as  he  stepped  down. 

From  the  darkness  a  shrill  voice 
called.  "Is  that  you,  Spangler?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

The  voice  came  nearer.    "Did  you  get 
my  machine?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Ten  to  one  they  didn't  give  you  the 
right  kind."  The  voice  was  now  at 
hand. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

The  omnibus  heaved  and  shook  as 
Spangler  toiled  at  the  ropes  wiiich 
fastened  the  washing-machine.  The 
snow  had  begun  to  fall;  the  preaciier 
saw  the  lazy  flakes  drift  down  into  tlie 
siiaft  of  ligiit  from  the  lamps.  He  saw 
iiKso  tiie  face  of  Mrs.  Hedge,  long, 
swarthy,  with  gleaming  black  eyes.  She 


had  a  black  shawl  wrapped  closely 
round  her  head  and  she  looked  not  un- 
like a  very  savage  monk  glaring  out 
from  his  cowl.  She  was  evidently  in- 
quisitive as  well  as  mean.  Having 
stared  at  the  preacher,  whose  polite  bow 
she  ignored,  she  walked  along  the  side 
of  the  car.  She  was  slightly  deaf  and 
she  spoke  shrilly. 

"Only  one  passenger,  Spangler?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"The  trip  won't  pay  you  very  well, 
will  it?  Carry  the  machine  to  the  back 
porch,  not  the  front  porch." 

The  preacher  got  down  and  assisted 
with  the  machine.  He  was  about  half 
the  size  of  Mrs.  Hedge.  She  followed, 
giving  directions  about  avoiding  the 
gate,  and  when  Spangler  had  put  the 
machine  on  the  porch  she  accompanied 
him  back  to  the  road. 

"What  did  you  fetch  for  Mrs.  Gray- 
bill?"  she  inquired.  "A  needle  this  time, 
or  perhaps  it  was  a  pin?" 

Spangler  was  busy  gathering  up  the 
rope  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
she  repeated  her  question.  But  he  did 
not  answer. 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  shrieked  as 
he  got  into  the  car. 

The  car  started  with  a  roar. 

"You're  leaving  rather  unceremoni 
ously."  said  Mr.  Filene. 

"Oh,  I  ain't  through  with  her."  Span- 
gler said,  carelessly.  "I'll  have  another 
chance  to  bid  her  a  sweet  good-night. 
Now  she  couldn't  give  me  a  lift  with  the 
machine,  but  she'll  take  it  into  the 
kitchen  all  by  herself  for  fear  I'd  let  a 
little  cold  in.  What  do  you  think  cf 
such  a  woman.  Pastor?" 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"I  think  she  can't  help  herself.  She 
is  as  she  is.  The  Lord  made  her  that 
way.  Now  up  here's  Mrs.  Graybill;  the 
Lord  made  her  good-looking  and  kind- 
hearted.  She's  a  noble  woman.  She's 
out  with  her  old  lantern,  so  as  not  to 
keep  me  waiting  a  minute." 

But  Spangler  insisted  upon  waiting. 
He  got  down  and  took  a  basket  from 
under  the  seat. 

"Here's  the  thread,"  he  said.  "And 
here's  the  cloth  and  the  pattern  for  the 
little  boy's  suit.  Mrs.  Graybill,  this  is 
my  minister." 

Mrs.  Graybill  reached  her  hand  up  to 
the  omnibus.  The  preacher  saw  a  soft, 
worn  face  with  beautiful  brown  eyes. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you."  She  weighed 
the  basket  in  her  hand.  "Mr.  Spangler, 
you  speak  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  There's  something  here  besides 
thread  and  cloth  and  patterns." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said 
Mr.  Spangler  as  though  he  had  been 
caught  in  some  mischief.  "I  give  it  to 
you  as  Mrs.  Spangler  gave  it  to  me. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night,"  answered  Mrs.  Graybill. 
"You  stop  to-morrow  evening  for  the  lit- 
tle boy's  suit." 

In  Worleysburg  there  were  neither 
passengers  nor  commissions.  Beyond, 
the  first  slope  of  the  mountain  caused 
the  old  car  to  pant  and  groan.  Here 
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the  ground  was  white.  Mr.  Spangler 
gave  himself  to  somewhat  gloomy  specu- 
lation; he  contrasted  the  worldly  estate 
of  Mrs.  Hedge  with  the  worldly  estate 
of  Mrs.  Graybill.  Mrs.  Hedge,  he  said, 
had  everything  and  deserved  nothing; 
Mrs.  Graybill  had  nothing  and  deserved 
everything. 

"Mrs.  Hedge  has  a  daughter  and  don't 
care  for  her;  Mrs.  Graybill  had  a  son 
who  was  the  light  of  her  eyes,  and  he 
was  taken  away.  Mrs.  Hedge  has  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  don'^  use  'em  or 
enjoy  'em.  If  Mrs.  Graybill  had  money, 
she'd  do  good  with  it  from  morning  till 
night." 

"We  can't  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Filene.  "Which  do  you  think  is  the 
happier?" 

"Mrs.  Graybill,"  answered  Spangler, 
positively.  "Even  with  all  her  troubles 
she's  happier.  But  I  can't  understand 
why  she  has  to  work  so  hard." 

The  snow  thickened  both  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground  as  the  car  climbed 
higher  and  higher.  When  they  got  up 
among  the  pine  woods,  Spangler  pointed 
out  the  tracks  of  deer  which  must  have 
crossed  the  road  just  before  them.  The 
lights  of  the  car  gleamed  uncannily  on 
the  glassy  eyes  of  an  owl  sitting  on  a 
low  branch.  They  came  at  the  end  of  an 
hour's  hard  running  to  Summit  Hill  and 
stopped  by  the  side  of  a  little  platform. 
They  could  hear  the  trolley  car  lumber- 
ing through  the  woods  and  see  its  bright 
headlight.  With  regret  Spangler  saw 
his  passenger  step  down.  He  hoped  for 
at  least  one  for  the  return  journey. 

Again  his  hope  was  gratified,  but  in 
the  single  moment  when  the  newcomer 
stood  illuminated  by  the  glare  of  his 
headlights  he  looked  at  her  askance. 
She  wore  high-heeled  slippers  and  a 
very  short  skirt  and  a  fur  coat  which 
seemed  to  Spangler  to  be  made  from  the 
skin  of  a  leopard,  and  she  had  a  large 
hat  on  which  a  bunch  of  feathers  rose 
and  fell  like  a  fountain.  She  spoke  with 
an  accent  strange  to  Spangler,  who  had 
never  heard  the  peculiar  patois  of  New 
York. 

"Say,  do  you  go  to  Plympton?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  pass  Mrs.  Graybill's?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Spangler, 
stammering  a  little  in  his  surprise  and 
confusion.   "Did  you  want  to  go  there?" 

"That's  where  I  want  to  go.  And  I 
hope  it's  not  such  a  God-forsaken  spot 
as  most  I've  seen  to-day." 

Spangler  forgot  even  his  customary 
"Yes,  ma'am."  A  dreadful  possibility 
came  into  his  mind.  He  saw  a  sweet 
old  face,  a  gray  head  bent  eternally  over 
unending  sewing.  He  walked  across  the 
platform  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
the  crew  of  the  car. 

"A  gay  bird,"  said  the  conductor. 
"Mrs.  Graybill's  her  name.  Has  a 
mother-in-law  in  your  direction.  Going 
to  get  some  money  out  of  her." 

"Oh,  my!"  said  Spangler,  aghast. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  her,"  said 
the  conductor.  "She  has  a  gentleman 
friend  ifl  New  York." 


"I'm  not  afraid  of  her,"  said  Spangler. 

He  stepped  into  tlie  car  and  sat  down 
by  the  yoimg  lady.  Still  he  saw  Mrs. 
Graybill,  Senior,  working  by  her  little 
lamp.  He  saw  her  look  up  when  he 
tooted  his  horn  and  wave  her  hand  out 
into  tlie  darkness.  He  looked  sidewise 
at  his  companion.  Young  Graybill  had 
been  a  decent  fellow — how  had  he  hap- 
pened to  choose  such  a  wife? 

All  Spangler's  mental  questions  were 
answered  by  young  Mrs.  Graybill.  She 
had  no  reserves.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  it  was  unwise  to  talk  to  a  .stranger, 
or  that  a  stranger  might  not  be  inter- 
ested in  her  affairs.  First,  however,  she 
commented  upon  the  landscape.  She 
looked  out  at  the  white  road  and  the 
dark,  mysterious  pines,  already  bending 
with  a  load  of  snow,  and  she  shivered. 

"I  never  knew  there  were  such  places. 
I've  been  traveling  since  morning,  and 
I've  seen  nothing  but  woods  and  fields 
and  a  few  hick  towns.  How  far  is  it 
to  Mrs.  Graybill's?" 

"Fifteen  miles." 

"You  ought  to  make  that  pretty  quick. 
I  have  a  friend  who  drives  a  taxi.  He'd 
make  it  in  twenty  minutes." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Spangler.  He  was 
thankful  that  poor  Mrs.  Graybill,  Senior, 
was  to  have  more  than  twenty  minutes' 
grace. 

"Will  I  have  to  travel  in  this  ark 
when  I  leave?"  the  young  woman  asked. 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

The  young  woman  crossed  one  knee 
over  the  other  and  Spangler  saw  her 
thin  slippers  and  silk  stockings  which 
were  just  the  color  of  the  lightest  shade 
in  her  barbaric  coat. 

"Mrs.  Graybill's  son  was  my  hus- 
band," she  explained.  "And  from  his 
talk  I  gathered  that  it  must  be  a  very 
fine  place  where  he  lived.  If  that's  so, 
I  ought  to  have  some  benefit  of  it.  He 
didn't  will  me  his  insurance  outright; 
it  goes  into  a  fund  and  I  get  the  inter- 
est unless  I  marry — then  his  mother 
gets  it.  I  got  almost  nothing  from  the 
Government.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
this  Government  for  pure  meanness.  I 
wrote  to  his  mother  that  I  simply 
couldn't  live,  and  she's  like  the  Govern- 
ment; she  sends  me  twenty  dollars  a 
month — about  as  good  as  nothing.  So  I 
thought  I'd  come  to  see  how  things 
were.  She  writes  fine  letters,  but  talk's 
cheap." 

Spangler  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears. 

"Does  Mrs.  Graybill  send  you  twenty 
dollars  a  month?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty  dollars  a  month,"  said  the 
young  woman.    "Fine  income,  isn't  it?" 

Spangler  was  more  confused  and  dis- 
tressed than  ever.  Twenty  dollars  a 
month  without  working  for  it  seemed  a 
great  deal.  It  must  seem  a  great  deal 
to  Mrs.  Graybill.  No  wonder  she  sewed 
all  day! 

"She  was  going  to  make  it  only  ten." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Spangler.  He 
drove  slowly,  to  postpone  a  little  Mrs. 
Graybill's  evil  hour. 

"Do  you  know  how  much  property  she 
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has?"  asked  the  young  woman  when  the 
car  had  begun  to  glide  down  the  steep 
hill. 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Spangler. 

"Does  she  live  well?" 

Spangler  did  not  know  whether  to  say 
yes  or  no.  A  faint  uncertain  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  came  out  involuntarily  while  he 
was  debating.  "Did  you  think  of  living 
with  her?"  he  asked. 

"No,  siree,"  answered  the  young 
woman,  emphatically.  "The  city  for  me 
and  the  first  train  back.  What  time  do 
you  pass  to-morrow  morning?" 

"About  7:30." 
The  young  woman  groaned,  then  she 
laughed. 

"Well,  I  guess  that  won't  be  too  early. 
I'm  sure  I'll  never  sleep  in  this  lonely 
spot." 

Spangler  passed  slowly  through  Wor- 
leysburg.  He  rather  prided  himself  on 
his  ability  to  untangle  human  problems, 
but  there  was  no  way  out  of  this.  A 
half-mile  ahead  stood  the  little  house  of 
Mrs.  Graybill;  unless  he  stopped  here 
by  the  wayside  for  the  night  he  must  go 
on  and  introduce  to  her  this  dreadful 
young  woman.  It  would  break  her 
heart. 

"Did  you  know  John  Graybill  long?" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  laughed  the  young  woman. 
"About  two  weeks.  He  fell  in  love  with 
me  at  first  sight.  It  was  that  way  with 
lots  of  soldiers." 

"Did  you  work  before  you  were  mar- 
ried?" 

"Of  course  I  did!  I  was  a  clerk  and 
a  cloak  model.  I  could  be  one  again 
any  time." 

Spangler  felt  that  this  statement 
offered  somehow  a  vague  clue  to  his 
problem,  but  he  was  too  stupid  and  con- 
fused to  follow  it  out,  and,  besides,  he 
had  too  little  time.  He  could  see 
already  the  tiny  gleam  of  Mrs.  Graybill's 
lamp,  and  he  gathered  speed  so  as  to 
make  the  hill  on  the  top  of  which  stood 
her  little  house.  He  surmounted  the 
hill,  and  saw  her  fine  profile  between 
him  and  her  lamp;  he  saw  her  lifted 
hand,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  abreast 
of  the  house.  Then,  suddenly,  he  was 
still  more  confused  by  the  sight  of  a 
moving  lantern  below  him  and  a  little 
distance  ahead. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  miserably, 
but  as  he  spoke  he  unintentionally  let 
the  car  glide  past  Mrs.  Graybill's  house 
and  down  the  hill.  The  lantern  before 
him  described  a  wide  and  angry  arc; 
only  Mrs.  Hedge  ever  halted  him  so  im- 
periously. He  reached  toward  the  door, 
not  seeing  tliat  young  Mrs.  Graybill  pre- 
pared to  .step  out.  But  before  he  opened 
it  the  \  oice  of  Mrs.  Hedge  came  in.  She 
thrust  her  face  toward  him  out  of  the 
darkness.  In  the  wavering  light  of  her 
lantern  it  had  a  baleful  glare.  Her  voice 
had  a  hissing  sound. 

"Spangler,  you  take  that  wash- 
machine  back,"  she  screamed.  "It  ain't 
put  together  right.  It'll  leak.  Take  it 
back  to-night." 

Spangler  pushed  the  door  open  a  little 
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wider  in  order  that  he  might  tell  Mrs. 
Hedge  that  carrying  the  machine  out 
and  roping  it  to  his  car  was  a  work  for 
daylight,  not  for  darkness.  As  he  did 
so  he  felt  a  clutch  upon  his  arm.  It  was 
a  clutch  of  terror.  The  young  woman 
seemed  to  be  appalled  by  the  mere  sight 
of  Mrs.  Hedge. 

"Don't  stop,"  she  whispered,  hur- 
riedly.   "Oh,  please  don't  stop!" 

"You  do  as  I  say!"  screamed  Mrs. 
Hedge.  "You  were  a  fool  to  bring  such 
a  thing."  Mrs.  Hedge  seemed  about  to 
thrust  her  long  face  through  the  glass 
of  the  half-open  door.  "To-night,  Span- 
gler.   At -once!" 

"I  don't  want  to  get  out,  do  you  hear 
me?"  whispered  the  young  woman,  still 
more  frantically.  "I  wouldn't  stay  for 
a  minute.    Oh,  don't  tell  her  it's  me!" 

This  paroxysm  of  fright  was  incom- 
prehensible to  Spangler.  He  \vondered 
whether  the  young  woman  was  losing 
her  mind. 

"To-morrow,"  he  shouted  to  Mrs. 
Hedge. 

"I  won't  pay  a  penny  charge  for  car- 
riage!" called  Mrs.  Hedge  above  the 
sound  of  the  starting  engine.  "Not  a 
penny!    Not  a  penny!" 

"All  right,"  he  answered.   "All  right." 

He  was  turning  his  steering  wheel — 
he  must  of  course  go  back  to  Mrs.  Gray- 
bill's. But  the  young  woman  still 
clutched  liis  arm. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  her!"  she  cried 
again.  "I  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  her!" 

At  last  Spangler  understood. 

"But,  you  see,"  he  began,  honestly, 
"that  wasn't" — 

"I  don't  need  to  see  her,"  she  cried. 
"I  have  a  friend  who  wants  to  marry 
me.  Let  her  have  the  insurance.  I 
don't  want  anything  to  do  with  her." 

For  a  long  moment  Spangler  was 
silent. 

"Is  your  friend  able  to  support  you?" 
he  asked  at  last  with  a  leaping  heart. 

"I  should  say  he  was!  He  has  a  fine 
position.  He  wanted  me  to  get  married 
this  long  time.  I  don't  care  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  stop  the  compensation  or 
if  I  lose  the  insurance.  I  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  her." 

"Will  the  Government  send  her  the 
insurance  if  you  get  married?"  asked 
Spangler. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  young  woman, 
ruefully.  "They'll  notify  her  quick 
enough.  He  must  have  been  like  her  in 
nature  or  he  wouldn't  have  fi.xed  things 
that  way." 

Spangler  had  still  not  started  the  car. 
It  seemed  dreadful  tiiat  Mrs.  Graybill's 
daughter-in-law  should  identify  her  with 
Mrs.  Hedge,  but  the  alternative  of  Mrs. 
Graybill  knowing  her  daughter-in-law 
was  worse. 

"You  have  no  children?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Graybill,  em- 
phatically. 

Spangler  started  the  car  slowly.  Once 
or  twice  he  turned  and  looked  at  his 
companion.  Ho  could  not  soo  liow  any 
one,  even  a  young  soldier  about,  to  leave 
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his  native  land  to  face  enemy  bullets 
could  think  her  attractive.  Perhap 
poor  John  had  repented — at  least  th 
boy  had  thought  of  his  mother.  Whil 
he  was  meditating  Spangler  saw  th 
lights  of  Plympton.  The  young  woma 
saw  them  too. 

"You  take  me  to  a  hotel,"  she  directed 
"Unless  there's  some  way  out  to-night 
I  didn't  leave  any  word  for  my  friend 
I  don't  know  what  he'll  thinlc  of  me." 

"There's  no  train,"  said  Spangler. 
"But" — he  hesitated.  He  was  tired  both 
mentally  and  physically  and  he  saw 
Mrs.  Spangler's  hot  supper  waiting.  The 
children  were  kept  up  to  have  a  half- 
hour's  play,  and  if  he  were  late  he  would 
not  see  them  until  to-morrow. 

But  Spangler  believed  that  Providence 
had  appointed  him  to  save  Mrs.  Gray- 
bill, Senior,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
yet  over.  He  saw  her  daughter-in-law 
in  the  Plympton  Hotel,  telling  her  story 
to  the  clerk,  the  chambermaid,  to  any 
one  who  would  listen.  It  would  not 
take  her  long  to  learn  the  truth. 

"I  can  take  you  on  to  Maytown,"  he 
offered.  "It's  only  twelve  miles.  You 
can  get  a  sleeper  there  at  ten,  and  be 
back  in  New  York  in  the  morning." 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Graybill.  "He 
won't  ever  know  I  was  away.  Y^ou  see, 
he  was  in  love  with  me  before  I  knew 
John.   I'll  bless  you  forever." 

At  Plympton  Spangler  went  into  the 
hotel  to  send  a  message  to  Mrs.  Span- 
gler. He  promised  her  with  vague  hints 
a  great  treat.  He  said  to  himself  with 
pride  that  one  could  safely  tell  Mrs. 
Spangler  anything.  When  he  came  out, 
his  passenger  had  one  slippered  foot  out 
of  the  car. 

"If  it's  only  twelve  miles  and  the  train 
doesn't  leave  till  ten,  I'll  have  something 
to  eat,"  she  said.   "I'm  starved." 

Spangler  shook  his  head.  He  had  the 
thoughtful  and  solemn  air  of  an  officer 
of  the  law  sustained  in  his  somewhat 
ungrateful  task  by  an  obligation  to 
righteousness.  His  weak  misgivings 
were  negligible  beside  his  conviction 
that  he  would  not  only  be  saving  Mrs. 
Graybill,  Senior,  firom  heartbreak  and 
releasing  her  from  her  incessant  work, 
but  in  a  sense  giving  her  back  her  boy. 

"I  have  to  be  back,"  he  said,  firmly. 
"Anybody  else'll  charge  you  double." 
He  .stepped  into  the  car  and  laid  a  par- 
cel on  young  Mrs.  Graybill's  lap  and 
closed  the  door.  He  was  a  smart  man 
when  he  had  time  to  think.  "There  are 
some  sandwiches  for  you,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  restaurant  in  Maytown, 
where  you  can  eat  right." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Graybill, 
quickly  opening  the  parcel.  "It  was 
crazy  of  me  to  come,"  she  confessed  with 
relief.  "I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to 
give  up  my  independence,  especially  if  I 
could  live  a  little  better.  But  now  I 
know  my  own  mind.  I  don't  think  any 
young  woman  like  me  ought  to  live 
alone.  His  name  is  Jack  Le  Roy.  That's 
a  prettier  name  than  Graybill." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  assented  Spangler,  po- 
litely.  He  put  on  all  the  speed  of  which 
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the  bus  was  capable,  as  though  to  equal 
that  of  the  swiftly  running  Jack.  So 
tcrritic  was  the  roar  that  conversation 
was  impossible  until  he  slackened  his 
pace  as  he  approached  Maytown. 


"I'll  send  you  an  announcement," 
promised  Mrs.  Graybill,  as  she  stepped 
down 

Spangler  came  out  of  a  brown  study. 
Alongside  of  a   briglit,  attentive  face 


under  the  supper-table  lamp  he  had  bepn 
looking  at  another  face,  bent,  by  a 
smaller  lamp,  over  eternal  sewing. 

"So  do,"  he  said,  heartily.  "I'll  be 
glad  to  see  it." 


THE  SEA  AND  ITS  PREY 

BY  HELEN  H.  HOFFMAN 


IN  the  early  days  of  peace  numerous 
companies  were  formed  in  England 
for  the  purpose,  as  their  officers  and 
^-lockholders  then  believed  feasible,  of 
lloating  and  rescuing  the  great  ships, 
like  the  Lusitania  and  others  of  val- 
uable cargo,  that  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  under  enemy  fire. 

Many  of  these  companies  repre- 
sented large  capital,  and  certainly  they 
abounded  in  optimistic  e.xpectaiion  of 
large  profit  to  be  gleaned  from  the  pro- 
posed operations. 

To-day  the  stockholders  who  eherislied 
such  rosy  hopes  in  their  investments  are 
wiser-  than  they  were  about  the  ways  of 
the  sea,  and  are  quite  content  to  confine 
their  speculations  hereafter  to  land 
affairs,  with  which  they  are*  more 
familiar. 

Company  after  company  organized  for 
this  purpose  of  raising  "dead  ships"  has 
given  up,  and  the  vast  sum  of  money 
spent  on  experiment  in  new  inven- 
tions, machinery  that  did  not  work,  and 
divers  who  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
human  existence  even  in  twenty  fath- 
oms of  water  with  a  sixty-pound  press- 
ure to  the  square  inch  was  a  waste  of 
time,  is  as  much  a  loss  as  the  ships 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

One  jolly  British  seafaring  man  who 
merely  laughed  at  these  puny  efforts  of 
the  many  to  do  an  impossible  task  is 
Commodore  Sir  Frederick  Young,  who 
was  Chief  of  the  Salvage  Secrion  of  the 
British  Admiralty  during  the  war.  After 
a  record  of  having  salvaged  more  than 
four  hundred  merchant  ships  and  having 
saved  the  British  Governmeni  a  sum  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2.50,'*)00.000  by  this 
achievement,  he  is  retiring  from  his  war 
labors. 

He  only  recently  completed  the  last 
bit  of  work  in  connection  with  the  clear- 
ing of  the  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  harbors, 
where  the  sunken  British  cruisers 
blocked  the  enemy  way  to  the  sea. 

Commodore  Young,  who  ha.s  had  forty 
years  of  experience  in  rescuing  stricken 
ships,  is  too  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
sea  to  attempt  the  impracticable  in  any 
of  his  war-time  or  post-war  salvage 
work. 

To  attempt  to  raise  the  Lusitania 
would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  money. 

"I  do  not  say  it  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility,"  this  salvage  expert 
pointed  out,  "but  the  cost  of  such  an 
undertaking  would  far  exceed  the  value 
of  the  ship  and  whatever  may  be  left  of 
its  cargo  or  valuables. 


COMMODORE  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUXG,  CHIEF 
OF  .SALVAGE  SECTION,  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY, 
DURING  THE  WAR 

Sir  Frederick  was  instrimitntal  in  saving  over 
four  hundred  merchant  ships 

"From  a  business  standpoint,  the  sal- 
vaging of  ships  that  lie  in  great  depths 
of  water  is  an  impossible  proposition. 
Men  who  know  this  business  thoroughly 
would  never  resort  to  such  attempts." 

Then  there  is  another  point  to  con- 
sider in  this  fascinating  rainbow  ad- 
venture into  the  undersea  life.  Scores 
of  people,  scenting  a  quick  fortune  to  be 
made  in  such  salvage  work  since  the 
war,  have  occupied  themselves  with  all 
sorts  of  experiments  made  "on  their 
own."  Only  recently  an  Englishwoman 
fitted  out  a  sailing  vessel,  and,  with 
some  sort  of  paraphernalia  by  which  she 
hoped  to  conduct  sahage  work  around 
the  English  coast,  sailed  forth  into  the 
promised  land  of  adventure.  So  far  her 
efforts  at  accomplishing  her  purpose 
have  been  confined  to  a  sort  of  joy  ride 
at  sea — nothing  more. 

In  fact,  she  would  have  to  do  a  good 
piece  of  work  to  make  something  above 
the  expenses  of  the  trip,  for  there  are 
laws  that  apply  to  the  life  of  the  sea, 
particularly  to  its  disasters,  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  One  may 
not  pick  up  valuables  which  the  sea  has 
given  up  and  retain  them,  any  more 
than  one  may  shoplift  with  impunity  at 
a  department  store.  For  e.xample,  parts 
of  lost  cargo  wa-shed  ashore  may  not  be 
retained  by  the  finder.    He  must  turn 


such  stuff  found  into  one  of  the  re- 
ceiver's offices,  which  are  maintained  at 
many  ports  along  the  British  coast. 
After  a  certain  time,  fixed  by  .'aw,  the 
matter  is  adjusted,  and  the  findei  or  sal- 
ver is  allowed  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  find.  In  the  cas'?  of  lost 
ships,  the  a  essels  and  their  cargoes  con- 
tinue to  be  the  property  of  the  owners,  no 
matter  how  long  they  remain  in  the 
water.  And,  as  has  been  proved  bv  the  ef 
forts  of  many  since  the  war,  smuggling 
ships  into  harbor  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
seems  on  paper.  The  all-important  fact, 
as  many  have  learned,  is  that  first  one 
must  land  the  ships.  Appropriating  even 
a  sunken  vessel  is,  under  the  law,  termed 
piracy,  and  heavy  punishment  is  at- 
tached. One  or  two  instances  of  this 
happened  during  post-war  sah  age  work. 
A  tugboat  captain,  enterprising  and  alert 
to  the  opportunity  of  earning  some  sal- 
\  age  money,  noticed  a  vessel  beached  at 
low  tide.  It  was  one  the  sahage  corps 
had  been  working  on  for  some  time 
and  was  just  about  to  raise,  when  the 
tugboat  captain  ran  alongside  one  night 
and  towed  her  into  port.  When  the  men 
came  to  work  the  next  morning  and 
found  the  ship  gone,  they  sent  out  an 
alarm  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  made  in- 
quiries at  the  various  ports,  and  when 
they  discovered  what  had  happened  were 
about  ready  to  prosecute  the  tugboat  cap- 
tain. However,  a  compromise  was  made, 
and  the  captain  proved  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that  he  had  no  intention  of  willfully 
.nabbing  the  vessel.  He  merely  thought, 
he  said,  the  sea  had,  through  some  ex- 
traordinary current  running,  given  up 
the  ship,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  get  it  ashore.  Acts  of  proved  piracy 
are  punishable  even  by  death,  the  old 
law  of  piracy  holding  good  to  the  present 
day. 

The  popular  method  of  raising  ships 
in  difficulty — the  one  which  Commodore 
Young  has  resorted  to  in  most  of  his 
work — is  that  of  lifting  them  by  huge 
steel  wire  hawsers  placed  under  the 
ships,  and  then  floating  them  at  high 
tide  by  the  aid  of  lifting  craft  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  stricken  vessel. 

For  instance,  the  Ranger,  a  sort  of 
"first  aid"  ship  of  this  type,  holds  the 
record  of  rescue  work  at  sea. 

While  in  war  service,  the  total  dis 
tance  steamed  by  the  Ranger  from  cas- 
ualty to  casualty  around  the  British 
Isles  was  nearly  17,000  miles. 

The  Linton,  a  sister  ship  of  the  same 
class,  had  almost  as  enviable  a  record, 
and  both  were  used  in  the  work  com- 
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pleted  only  recently  at  Zeebrugge.  Both 
ships  are  now  retired  from  the  Admi- 
ralty service. 

One  of  the  quickest  pieces  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  Linton  and  her  ex- 
pert crew  was  in  raising  the  steamer 
Devona,  which  was  sunk  after  a  collision. 
Her  cargo  consisted  of  about  five  thou- 
sand tons  of  grain  in  bulk  and  fifteen 
tons  of  flour.  When  overtaken  by  the 
Linton,  she  lay  with  decks  submerged 
fore  and  aft.  In  three  days'  time  she 
was  floated  and  taken  alongside  the 
wharf  at  Southampton. 

A  rescue  that  won  the  Ranger  and  its 
crew  great  praise  from  the  Admiralty 
was  that  of  the  steamer  Westmoreland. 
She  was  carrying  a  general  cargo  from 
the  colonies.  The  estimated  value  of  her 
hull  and  cargo  exceeded  twelve  million 
dollars.  She  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off 
the  Cumberland  coast,  fn  a  very  exposed 
position,  and  at  high  tide  had  sixteen 
feet  of  water  over  her  upper  deck.  After 
three  months'  arduous  work  she  was 
eventually  salved  by  the  Ranger  and 
towed  to  Liverpool  for  repairs.  In  or- 
dinary times  her  valuable  cargo  would 
have  been  considered  a  total  loss.  Divers 
were  set  to  work.  They  crept  througli 
the  shaft  tunnel,  and,  making  holes 
under  the  flooded  holds,  drained  tliese 
into  the  stoke-hold  and  the  engine-room. 
The  lioles  were  plugged  and  the  holds 
filled  with  romprrssed  air.  Tliis  same 
(iperadon  was  then  applied  In  (he  s(ol<e- 
hoUl  and  olhcr  compartinents,  and  grad- 


ually this  large  and  valuable  steamer 
was  lifted  up  on  the  beach.  The  whole 
of  the  cargo  was  salved.  The  cargo, 
much  of  it  being  taken  off  onto  other 
vessels,  lightened  the  stricken  vessel  con- 
siderably, so  she  was  more  easily  floated. 
In  a  few  weeks'  time  she  was  back  in  the 
service  again,  and  the  cargo,  so  much 
needed  for  the  armies,  was  completely 
saved. 

In  these  days  of  standardization  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  first-aid  re- 
pairs to  damaged  ships  are  effected  with 
a  standard  patch.  This  patch  is  fixed 
and  held  in  position  by  an  extremely 
ingenious  contrivance  of  wires  and 
weights,  and  is  applied  as  soon  as  the 
ragged  edges  left  by  the  accident  are 
removed.  The  process  enables  the  work 
of  repair  to  be  carried  on  from  the  in- 
side of  the  ship. 

Such  salvage  work,  however,  is  per- 
formed under  the  most  hazardous  con- 
ditions. Of  course  bad  and  stormy 
weather  adds  to  the  peril,  and,  as  Com- 
modore Young  pointed  out,  it  is  clear 
sailing  in  fair  weather,  and  only  stormy 
weather  brings  wrecks  at  sea.  Then, 
too,  work  which  has  taken  days  to  per- 
form is  sometimes  swept  away  by  a 
single  heavy  sea. 

Another  very  great  difficulty  with 
wliich  salvage  work  is  faced  concerns 
tlie  big  accumulation  of  gases  in  the 
holds  of  sunken  vessels.  Tlie  gases 
causiMl  by  grain  give  I  ho  most  trouble. 
Grain    develops   sulphureted  hydrogen 


(and  this  often  causes  semi-blindness 
and  violent  sickness  to  the  men  em- 
ployed on  this  kind  of  work)  as  well 
as  other  dangerous  gases  which  are  fatal 
to  human  life.  However,  a  chemist  dur- 
ing the  war  discovered  a  preparation 
which  meets  this  diflliculty  somewhat. 
This  preparation  is  sprayed  over  the 
rotting  cargoes  and  quite  effectively  kills 
the  gases,  or,  after  being  sprayed  in  a 
compartment  filled  with  deadly  gases, 
quickly  renders  it  safe  to  work  in. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
of  the  salvage  section  was  the  rescue  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date 
British  submarines  during  the  war.  She 
was  undergoing  her  final  ofl!icial  trial 
and  was  making  one  more  dive,  when 
she  failed  to  reappear.  The  salvage  ship 
Thrush,  lying  near  by,  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  scene,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Ranger.  These  two  sal- 
vage craft,  after  considerable  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  locating  and  lifting  one  end 
of  the  submarine  sufficiently  to  effect  the 
release  of  forty-seven  of  the  officers  and 
crew,  after  they  had  been  imprisoned 
at  a  depth  of  eleven  fathoms  for  fifty- 
eight  hours.  In  this  operation  tremen- 
dous risk  was  taken,  for,  only  a  short 
while  after  the  last  survivor  was  extri- 
cated, the  lifting  wires  carried  away  and 
the  vessel  sank  again.  Nevertheless  oper- 
ations were  at  once  begun  for  refloating 
tier,  and  by  means  of  compressed  air  all 
water  was  oNpelled  from  her.  and  e\  en- 
(ually  she  was  brougiit  to  the  surface 
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and  some  time  aft-jr  was  put  back  into 
commission. 

Perhaps  few  outside  of  those  who 
actually  were  engaged  in  this  dangerous 
business  at  sea  during  the  war  will  ever 
appreciate  what  this  work  meant  to  the 
Allies,  and  what  it  would  mean  in  case 
of  another  great  war.  Thrilling  stories 
of  burning  ships  at  sea  after  an  explo- 
sion had  occurred  in  the  hold,  setting  fire 
to  dangerous  explosives  being  carried  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  how  salvage  crews 
working  in  the  face  of  death  succeeded 
in  laying  the  fire  and  saving  the  ship, 
could  be  enumerated  at  length  by  these 
men. 

Lifting  huge  ships  weighing  several 
thousand  tons  by  means  of  steel  wires 
and  the  aid  of  lifting  craft  appears  an 
impracticable  thing  to  the  lay  mind. 
However,  hundreds  of  sailing  vessels 
now  in  good  condition  can  testify  to  this 
excellent  method  of  saving  a  ship's  life. 
Commodore  Young  worked  out  this  plan 
to  perfection  in  all  his  operations  at  sea. 
If  a  .ship  sinks  in  a  rea.sonable  depth 
of  water,  permitting  the  work  of  divers 
to  be  carried  on,  there  is  hope  of  saving 
her,  even  though  the  storms  may  ham- 
mer her  severely  and  the  tides  harass 
her. 

The  divers  are  first  set  to  work  to 
locate  the  .sunken  vessel,  and  after  this 
a  number  of  steel  lifting  wires,  each 
capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of  2.50  tons, 
are  placed  under  the  ship,  the  number 
of  wires  varying  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  .ship  to  be  lifted.  In  the  ca.se  of 
a  small  British  cruiser  thirty-two  of 
these  lifting  wires  had  to  be  placed 
under  the  vessel,  which  had  sunk  eight- 
een feet  into  the  clay.  It  will  be  seen 
that    the   operation    of   placing  the.se 


cables  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  cannot 
be  done  by  the  divers'  efforts  alone,  so 
compressed  air  and  hydraulic  appliances 
are  used  to  cut  passages  under  the  ship. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  lift- 
ing vessels  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
carry  the  sunken  wreck  are  brought  out 
and  placed  on  each  side  of  her.  In 
order  to  prevent  these  lifting  vessels 
capsizing  or  taking  too  great  a  list,  an 
interesting  method  of  making  the  cables 
fast  is  adopted;  i.  c.  one  cable  is  taken 
from  the  inside  of  the  lifting  vessel 
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under  the  sunken  ship  to  the  out- 
side of  the  opposite  lifting  vessel  and 
from  the  inside  of  the  opposite  lifting 
vessel  to  the  outside  of  the  other  one, 
making  a  cross  in  the  cable.  The  wires 
are  then  tightened  by  machinery  and 
made  fast  across  the  decks  of  the  lift- 
ing craft  by  heavy  clamps.  See  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  lifting  ves- 
sels are  fitted  with  compartments  which 
can  be  filled  and  emptied  by  pumps.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  all 
the  compartments  are  filled  with  water, 
and  after  the  lifting  cables  are  made 
fast  they  are  pumped  out,  and  the  tide 
does  the  rest — that  is  to  say,  the  ship 
is  lifted  the  height  of  the  rise  of  tide 
and  taken  towards  the  shore  until  the 
water  is  shoaled,  when  the  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  vessel's  decks  are  dry 
and  she  can  be  patched  and  pumped  out 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Sometimes  several  efforts  are  neces- 
sary at  high  tide  before  the  ship  begins 
to  crawl  out  of  her  mud-hole  and  dips 
her  helm  into  the  swiftly  rising  sea. 

Tills  operation  is  not  carried  out  as 
easily  as  it  sounds  when  telling  about  it, 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the 
failure  of  many  who  have  attempted  to 
wrench  from  the  sea  its  secrets  of  hid- 
den treasure. 

The  only  big  .iob  on  which  work  is 
now  going  on  to  a  limited  degree  and 
on  which  some  progress  has  been  made 
concerns  the  salvaging  of  some  part  of 
the  millions'  worth  of  gold  bullion  which 
went  down  in  the  Laurentia.  The  ship 
lies  in  a  great  depth  of  water,  whiclr 
makes  the  work  slow  and  hazardous, 
and  only  small  success  so  far  has  been 
achieved  by  the  occasional  di\ers  on  the 
job. 
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TRUMPETS  AT  JERICHO 

BY  LESLIE  NELSON  JENNINGS 

TRUMPETS  at  Jericho!    The  thunderous  fall 
Of  masonry!   Can  you  so  soon  forget 
That  silver  music  fingering  the  tall, 
Doomed  towers  of  eld  to  think  them  standing  yet? 
AVith  bleeding  hands  laboriously  you  set 
Stone  upon  stone,  and  built  yourself  a  wall, 
Strong  to  endure  in  scarp  and  parapet. 
Above  disaster,  mightiest  of  them  all. 

There,  in  the  lonely  turret  of  your  star, 

Impregnable,  sequestered,  undismayed. 

You  watch  while  constellations  flame  and  fade  .  .  . 

Have  you  not  heard  a  whisper  where  you  are? — 

A  burst  of  silver  music  sternly  blown 

Before  the  gates  of  kingdoms  overthrovvn? 

MEN  WHO  MAKE  MONEY 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  JR. 


SOMEWHAT  more  than  seven  years 
ago  a  group  of  twenty-three  busi- 
ness men  sat  down  to  make  out 
their  Federal  income-tax  returns  for  the 
year  1914.  All  of  tliem  had  experienced 
a  disastrous  year;  some  of  them  were 
\irtual  bankrupts. 

As  they  lived  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  and  were  not  personally  ac- 
quainted, tliey  could  hardly  be  called  a 
group  except  for  the  act  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  at  Washington  which, 
upon  receiving  the  returns,  classified 
them  under  one  heading.  In  that  man- 
ner these  men  became  grouped.  So  far 
as  the  Government  was  concerned,  they 
were  rank  failures.  They  not  only  re- 
ported no  income  whatever,  but  had  lost 
money  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
an  average  of  nearly  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece. 

Of  course  they  paid  no  income  tax. 
All  they  contributed  toward  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Government  was  the 
information  contained  in  their  returns. 
That  was  of  no  special  value  at  the 
time;  and,  as  it  costs  money  to  check 
and  verify  returns,  these  men,  in  fact, 
were  a  financial  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity rather  than  an  asset  to  it. 

On  tlie  face  of  the  return.s,  they  had 
in  common  but  one  thing — failure.  But 
something  that  did  not  sliow  upon  the 
face  of  the  tax  returns — something  no 
tax  return  has  ever  shown  or  ever  will 
show,  because  it  is  beyond  human  in- 
genuity to  show  it  on  paper — also  was  a 
common  possession. 

That  something  was  the  ability  to 
come  back. 

In  lftl9,  five  years  laler,  tlie  Govern- 
ment's statistical  experts  at  Washington 
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selected  for  purposes  of  comparison 
those  twenty-three  returns  from  the  big 
sheaf  where  it  keeps  its  record  of  men 
who  have  failed.  There  was  a  reason 
for  this  selection.  The  reason  was  that 
those  men  had  all  come  back.  At  some 
time  within  tlie  five-year  period  each  one 
of  those  failures  had  lifted  himself  out 
of  the  failure  class.  Each  one  had  made 
net  .$300,000  or  more  in  a  single  year. 

One  of  them  made  in  a,  single  year 
.$.548,000;  another  made  $980,000;  a  third 
passed  the  million-dollar  mark  by  more 
than  $73,000;  a  fourth  made  $1,373,000; 
and  the  fifth  hung  up  a  record  of  $1,608,- 
000.  The  fifth  man,  incidentally,  accom- 
plished the  feat  within  twelve  months, 
reporting  his  maximum  earnings  in 
1915. 

The  story  of  those  twenty-three  men 
is  not  fiction.  No  facts  are  so  cold  as 
the  facts  of  the  income-tax  return.  In 
making  them  public  the  Government 
offers  no  analysis  of  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  success  or  failure.  It 
simply  gives  the  bare  results  in  the  cold, 
unemotional  atmosphere  which  attaches 
to  long  tabulations  of  figures  with  the 
dollar  mark  before  them. 

Who  were  these  men?  Again  the  Gov- 
ernment is  silent,  for  the  law  forbids 
publication  of  anything  which  would 
pstablisli  the  identity  of  a  taxpayer. 
The  Tax  Bureau  is  long  on  figures,  short 
on  names.  But  if  any  one  cares  to  check 
the  information,  it  may  be  founci  on 
page  101  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
recent  bulletin,  "Statistics  of  Income  for 
1919." 

How  tliese  men  accomplished  their 
como-back,  therefore,  will  never  form 
text  of  preachment  from  platformlor  pul- 
pit.  It  is  a  story  lost  lo  (lie  world  unless 


they  themselves  come  forward  to  tell  it. 
We  only  know  tliat  they  did  come  back. 
It  used  to  be  that  such  stories  were 
found  only  in  fiction,  but  that  was  be- 
fore the  Government  of  the  United 
States  began  the  publication  of  sworn 
and  verified  income-tax  returns. 

There  are  other  stories  in  the  small- 
typed  figures  that  lie  between  the  red- 
dish-brown covers  of  the  Government's 
bulletin;  stories  of  success  beyond  the 
novelist's  wildest  dream;  stories,  too,  of 
men  who  fail. 

In  1919  there  were  eleven  men  in  the 
United  States  who  made  more  money 
than  any  one  else.  Their  joint  incomes 
for  the  year  aggregated  more  than  $71,- 
000,000.  None  of  them  earned  less  than 
$3,000,000.  The  average  was  about 
$6,500,000. 

The  earnings  of  those  men  have  been 
traced  back  by  the  Government.  Al- 
though the  search  extends  back  five 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  only 
one  year,  or  to  1918,  to  find  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  dazzling  contrast  that 
illumines  the  entire  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  record  discloses  that  in  1918  these 
eleven  men  enjoyed  about  the  same  total 
income.  Five  of  them,  however,  had 
incomes  averaging  $7,500,000;  two  had 
average  incomes  of  about  $2,750,000;  and 
three  others  had  incomes  \  arying  from 
$567,000  down  to  $270,000. 

Tlie  eleventii  man's  income  in  1918 
was  exactly  $6,688. 

How  would  it  feel  to  jump  from  a 
$6,700  income  to  a  $3,000,000  income 
within  a  year?  That  man  know.s.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  increase  his  income 
by  at  lea.st  forty-four  tliousand  per  cent 
witliin  twelve  months.    He  probably  is 


the  only  $6,700  man  in  tlie  United  States 
who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  sensiUion. 

Those  who  profess  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  holds  out  pos- 
sibilities for  making  money  that  it  held 
out  in  the  past  would  do  well  to  ponder 
on  what  that  man  has  done. 

Obviously,  from  the  Government's 
tabulation,  that  man  was  a  millionaire 
even  in  1918  and  had  millions  to  work 
with.  In  that  year,  apparently,  his  in- 
vestments went  wrong,  for  prior  to  1918 
he  enjoyed  an  income  of  not  less  than 
$287,000,  that  being  the  minimum  in- 
come reported  by  any  of  the  eleven  men 
in  his  group  for  1917.  His  case,  there- 
fore, is  not  that  of  a  salaried  man  who 
made  a  financial  killing. 

But  there  are  such  cases  apparently. 
Take  the  case  of  the  fifty-nine  men  who 
earned  $10,000  a  year  or  less  in  1914. 

That  group  of  individuals  earned  an 

i^regate  of  $380,000  in  1914.  They 
lefore  averaged  slightly  more  than 
"tO  apiece. 

In  1915  their  earnings  jumped  to 
."jt. 600,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  per  cent.  One  of  the 
fifty-nine  earning  le.ss  than  $10,000  in 
1914  earned  more  than  $2,480,000  in 
191.5.  He  boosted  his  income  by  nearly 
twenty-five  thou.sand  per  cent  within  the 
year.  It  was  his  best  year,  too,  for  the 
highest  single  income  reported  there- 
after by  any  individual  of  the  group  was 
$40,000  less  than  that  man's  1915  in- 
come. It  may  be  that  the  same  man 
reported  both  of  these  huge  incomes.  On 
that  point  the  Government's  statement, 
censored  by  the  law's  requirements,  is 
silent. 

Tliere  are  many  more  such  stories  in 
the  tax  returns — hundreds  of  them. 
They  are  all  true,  for  the  Government's 
trained  investigators  have  checked  and 
verified  the  figures.  They  are  stories  of 
men  who  came  back.  There  is  such  a 
sameness  to  them  that  one  would  tire  of 
reading  further  instances.  But  they  all 
illustrate,  far  better  than  water-colors 
or  oils  could  possibly  portray,  that  in 
this  land  of  opportunity  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  failure  for  the  man  of  energy 
and  brains. 

Turning  the  page,  we  find  another 
story  in  the  tax  returns.  It  is  not  such 
pleasant  reading  as  the  one  just  told.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  millionaires  of  yes- 
terday, the  men  who  have  made  money 
and  lost  it.  And  again  the  Government 
is  silent  as  to  names  or  causes  which 
brought  about  the  losses. 

Twenty-six  men,  for  instance,  each 
made  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  in 
1914.  Since  then,  however,  only  ten 
j  have  held  their  ground  or  prospered. 
Those  ten  lifted  themselves  up  to  an 
average  of  more  than  $2,500,000  in  1919. 
Two  of  them  averaged  $7,000,000  apiece. 
The  other  sixteen  failed  to  maintain  the 
pace  they  set  five  years  before.  Their 
incomes  dropped  from  $1,000,000  in  1914 
to  from  $600,000  apiece  in  the  case  of 
three  men  down  to  losses  of  more  than 
$250,000  apiece  in  the  case  of  two  men 
ill  1919. 


What  caused  these  men  to  lose?  Was 
it  that  their  business  judgment,  so 
sound  in  1914,  waned  within  five  years? 
Or  was  it  that,  having  made  their  for- 
tunes, they  relaxed  to  lives  of  ease? 
Were  they  victims  of  their  own  mis- 
placed confidence?  Were  they  spend- 
thrifts? Couldn't  they  stand  prosperity? 
The  list  of  questions  that  comes  to  mind 
is  curtailed  only  by  the  imagination  of 
the  indi\idual  asking  them. 

Those  questions  probably  will  ne^er 
be  answered.  The  record  of  failures  is 
sealed  in  the  Government  archives  as 
securely  as  the  record  of  the  men  who 
have  come  back  to  prosperity  from  the 
land  of  adversity. 

He  who  wants  to  read  the  future  may 
learn  the  average  of  his  prospects  for 
success  or  failure  by  studying  the  tax 
returns. 

They  show,  for  instance,  that  coal 
mining,  popularly  regarded  as  a  certain 
road  to  wealth,  is  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  \'entures  to  which  dollars  can 
be  put.  More  than  3,200  corporations 
were  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1919. 
More  than  half  lost  money.  Those  that 
prospered  made  an  average  of  fourteen 
cents  a  ton,  net,  on  the  annual  output  of 
these  mines. 

Those  figures  and  the  ones  thai  follow 
apply  only  to  corporations.  The  Govern- 
ment has  classified  their  tax  returns.  It 
has  not  so  classified  the  individual  re- 
turns. Hence  a  comparison  between 
corporation  and  individual  endeavor  in 
any  branch  of  industry  is  unobtainable. 
The  returns  of  corporations,  however, 
are  illuminating.  Wliat  is  more  impor- 
tant, they  are  correct — to  the  dollar. 

Of  all  corporation  activities,  the  bank- 
ing business  is  the  safest.  The  Go\ern- 
ment's  figures  .show  that  of  the  28,000 
and  more  State  and  National  banks  and 
trust  companies  more  than  25,000  oper- 
ated at  a  profit  in  1919.  Thus  the 
chances  of  making  money  in  that  busi- 
ness, as  measured  by  the  tax  returns, 
are  nine  out  of  ten. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  banks  lost  money 
during  the  year,  but  not  much,  the  aver- 
age loss  being  about  $400.  Doubtless 
every  one  of  these  was  financially  sound, 
even  though  it  failed  to  make  a  profit. 
State  and  Federal  governments  safe- 
guard these  institutions  so  thoroughly 
that  a  bank  failure  these  days  is  an  ex- 
treme rarity. 

The  man  who  owns  a  gold  mine,  the 
tax  returns  .show,  has  one  chance  in 
four  to  prosper — no  more.  Of  more 
than  500  gold,  silver,  and  precious  metal 
mines  operated  by  corporations  in  1919, 
122  made  money.  Their  total  profits 
were  .slightly  more  than  $5,000,000. 
Nearly  400  lost  money,  their  losses  being 
nearly  $11,000,000. 

Even  so,  the  average  of  success  in 
gold  mining  was  higher  than  in  copper. 
One  copper  company  in  eight  made 
money  in  1919.  True,  the  year  was  un- 
usual, and  the  copper  industry  was  hit 
harder,  perhap.s,  than  most  others. 
Nevertheless  the  most  unfortunate  in- 
vestor in  the  country,  according  to  the 


tax  returns,  was  the  man  who  owned  a 
copper  mine  tliat  year.  Next  to  him 
among  the  unfortunates  was  the  owner 
of  a  gold  mine. 

Chances  of  making  money  in  oil  are 
about  one  in  three.  Nearly  3,000  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  oil  business 
filed  returns  for  1919.  Nearly  two-thirds 
reported  losses.  Next  in  hazard  was  cot- 
ton farming.  Again  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  figures  apply  only'  to 
corporations.  Eleven  cotton-farming 
corporations  out  of  twenty-one  made  a 
profit.  The  corporation  in  that  business 
had  about  a  fifty-fifty  chance  to  succeed. 

In  the  ll?ld  of  manufactures  the 
maker  of  textile  fabrics  took  first  place 
as  a  money-maker,  with  the  boot-and- 
shoe  manufacturer  crowding  him  hard. 
The  textile  manufacturer  had  seven 
chances  to  win  and  one  to  lose,  and  the 
industry  applied  itself  to  its  work  with 
such  excellent  skill  that  its  earnings 
totaled  more  than  $625,000,000  and  its 
losses  less  than  $5,000,000.  The  boot- 
and-shoe  manufacturer  had  a  shade  less 
than  seven  chances  out  of  eight  to  suc- 
ceed. In  the  aggregate  his  earnings 
totaled  nearly  $110,000,000  and  his  losses 
but  little  more  than  $750,000. 

The  clothing  trade,  the  figures  show, 
offers  a  reasonably  safe  field  for  activity, 
but  conditions  are  spotty  with  respect  to 
different  branches  of  the  industry.  Mak- 
ers of  men's  clothing,  suits  and  over- 
coats, wer§  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
successful,  but  the  high  average  attained 
in  that  branch  was  lowered  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  by  losses  in  other 
branches.  The  man  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness, the  tax  returns  say,  has  slightly 
better  than  five  chances  to  win  against 
one  to  lose. 

Among  smaller  corporations,  chances 
for  success  were  greatest  in  the  saddlery 
and  harness  business.  Of  every  twenty- 
four  corporations  in  that  line  twenty- 
three  prospered  in  1919,  although  the 
average  profit  was  slightly  less  than 
$50,000  for  each  concern. 

But  nowhere  in  corporation  activities 
is  there  recorded  a  parallel  to  the 
achievements  of  the  individual.  The 
man  who  comes  back  soars  infinitely 
higher  than  the  corporation.  He  may 
carry  the  standard  of  his  success  up  to 
twenty-five  thousand  per  cent  increase 
in  earnings  within  a  single  year.  To 
such  an  individual  success  comes  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  an  avalanche, 
sweeping  all  obstacles  before  it,  grinding 
them  into  the  dust  over  which  it  ad- 
vances. 

Not  so  with  the  corporation.  Its 
earnings  rise  and  fall,  but.  like  the  tides, 
they  observe  well-marked  and  definite 
limitations.  All  the  corporation-owned 
gold  mines  in  the  country  won  but  a 
fraction  of  the  success  achieved  by  two 
unnamed  individuals  in  1919.  No  corpo- 
ration may  count  among  its  assets  the 
boimdless  measure  of  the  individual's 
most  valuable  possession — that  posses- 
sion which  is  not  reported  on  the  tax 
return  and  never  can  be  so  reported — 
the  ability  to  come  back. 
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IN  TERMS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 


BY  FREDERICK 

AS  the  aftermath  of  the  war  lias 
settled  upon  the  world,  men  have 
become  less  and  less  satisfied 
with  a  naive  and  innuediate  explanation 
which  involves  only  Germany  and  the 
unfortunate  Archduke  Ferdinand.  Men's 
minds  have  become  centered  upon  West- 
ern civilization  itself — how  thin  the 
veneer  of  it,  after  all,  how  subtle  and 
yet  how  vast  the  forces  of  disruption 
which  lurk  beneath  the  surface,  what  a 
battle  it  is  to  preserve  the  civilization 
which  a  few  years  ago  we  thought 
strong  enougta  to  endure  the  assaults  of 
every  foe!  Lothrop  Stoddard  has  shown 
in  liis  most  recent  book '  how  the  dan- 
ger to  what  is  best  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  deeper  than  the  war.  The  war 
has  hastened  the  oncoming  of  the  dan- 
ger, has  shaken  and  strained  civilization 
to  the  breaking-point,  has  hastened  ra- 
cial impoverishment;  but  the  real  causes 
of  what  the  world  is  now  experiencing 
lie  deeper  than  the  war. 

The  first  fact  we  have  to  face  is  a  fact 
of  biology — that  some  racial  stocks  are 
permanently  weak  and  .some  are  strong; 
but  the  strongest  peoples,  the  strongest 
stocks,  of  to-day  have  no  greater  physical 
or  intellectual  capacity  than  the  strong- 
est stocks  of  civilization  long  buried  in 
the  past.  The  germ-plasm  of  capacity 
flows  at  approximately  the  same  le\el 
through  the  centuries.  The  acquired 
characteristics  of  individuals  of  one 
generation  are  not  transmitted  to  the 
individuals  of  the  next.  Each  generation 
may  develop  a  more  complicated  social 
environment  and  pass  it  on;  but  each 
new  generation  takes  over  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  complex  environment  at  the 
cost  of  distinct  and  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  new 
generation,  who  have  no  greater  in- 
herited capacity  to  bear  the  burden  than 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  who, 
in  the  experience  of  all  civilizations 
hitherto,  have  shown  a  progressively 
weakening  capacity  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  rear 
a  greater  and  greater  structural  load 
upon  its  human  foundations.  That  is 
peculiarly  true  of  our  own  civilization. 
Power,  organization,  wealth,  luxury, 
leisure,  art,  science,  learning,  govern- 
ment, a  vast  complex  of  values  good  and 
bad,  now  engage  the  energies  of  man. 
And  a  brain  famine  has  set  in.  Neither 
in  government  nor  economics,  the  two 
fields  in  which  extraordinarily  wise 
leadership  is  indispensable  to  civiliza- 
tion, do  we  find  in  the  world  to-day  the 
intellectual  capacity  or  the  character  to 
bear  the  increasing  burden.  Misgovern- 
ment  among  the  nations  and  a  world- 
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wide  economic  and  industrial  warfare 
are  tlie  ripe  fruits  of  this  incapacity. 

There  have  been  many  civilizations  in 
the  past,  great  civilizations,  and  tliey 
are  all  gene.  Modern  biology  makes  it 
clear  to  us  that  there  is  no  law  of  the 
decay  of  civilizations,  but  there  are  rea- 
sons for  it.  In  the  period  of  barbarism 
and  savagery  the  weak,  the  stupid,  and 
the  degenerate  were  ruthlessly  elimi- 
nated in  the  struggle  for  life  and  liveli- 
hood. In  civilization  the  delinquents 
and  defectives,  the  unadaptable  and  the 
incapable,  ha\  e  not  only  been  supported 
by  the  superior  stocks,  but  have  bred  to 
their  desire's  content.  It  is  humane  to 
care  for  the  insane,  the  habitual  pauper, 
or  the  instinctive  criminal;  but  is  it  in 
the  interest  of  civilization  to  allow  him 
to  reproduce  liis  kind? 

But  that  is  not  all  of  it  nor  the  worst 
of  it.  When  a  race  enters  into  civiliza- 
tion, it  enters  "in  the  pink  of  condition." 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  it  has 
eliminated  its  weaklings.  The  superior 
individuals  have  the  choicest  mates  and 
the  largest  families.  These  are  the  sim- 
ple values  of  the  time.  But  we  know 
that  the  expanding  desires  and  demands 
of  civilization  alter  that.  A  distin- 
guished biologist  of  New  England  reck- 
ons that  at  the  present  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion a  thousand  Harvard  graduates  of 
to-day  will  have  only  fifty  descendants 
two  centuries  hence,  whereas  a  thousand 
Rumanians  in  Boston,  at  their  present 
rate  of  breeding,  will  have  one  hundred 
thousand  descendants  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  Biological  regression,  the  scien- 
tists call  it.  Not  complete,  because  there 
may  be  many  individuals  in  the  Ru- 
manian stock  capable  of  climbing  the 
social  ladder  and  becoming  superior; 
but  the  best-tried  stock,  the  stock  we 
know  about  as  fit  to  organize  and  apply 
sound  social  control  to  civilization,  is 
passing  in  many  important  parts  of 
America. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  a  large 
element  of  primitive  traits  in  most  popu- 
lations— people  unadapted  to  progress, 
of  wild  nature,  who  have  no  desire  nor 
capacity  to  keep  pace  with  civilization. 
They  are  continually  on  the  border-line 
of  unrest  and  revolt.  In  ordinary  times 
social  control  represses  them.  But  in 
time  of  war,  in  time  of  vast  dissension, 
of  profound  political  or  industrial  or 
social  injustice,  "they  gather  themselves 
for  the  spring."  They  feel  themselves  to 
be  permanent  under-men.  They  know 
that  civilization  is  not,  can  never  be,  for 
them.  They  are  always  ready,  with  rea- 
sons good  or  bad,  for  a  revolt  against 
orderly  progress,  against  civilization. 

In  time  of  grave  economic  and  social 
injustice  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  human  element 


showed  its  teeth  in  France,  and  fre- 
quently and  yet  more  frequently  in 
various  corners  of  Europe  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  triumph  of  macliine  industry  and 
capitalism,  wlien  abuses  were  rife,  when 
a  great  number  of  people  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  depths  who  did  not  belong 
there.  Mere  evolution  towards  political 
liberalism  became  too  slow.  Karl  Marx 
and  evolutionary  Socialism  raised  its 
head.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  appeared  Georges  Sore! 
and  revolutionary  Syndicalism — the  state 
to  be  abolistied,  but  a  federation  of  trade 
unions  to  take  its  place;  the  class  strug- 
gle, direct  action,  the  general  strike, 
sabotage,  frightfulness,  chaos,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  "the  war  of 
the  hand  against  the  brain." 

The  most  startling  phenomenon  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  War  exhibits  this 
reversion  to  the  primitive  in  Russia,  a 
country  which  occupies  one-sixth  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  embraces  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000,000.  Russia,  a  land  of 
wild,  barbaric  racial  strains,  having  yet 
hardly  learned  the  alphabet  of  social  or- 
der, is  the  natural  home  of  this  fierce 
outburst  of  rebellion  against  the  good 
and  evil  of  civilization.  Cold  and  naked 
ness,  plague  and  famine,  arrogance 
and  terrorism,  the  tragic  destruction  of 
the  middle  class — these  be  the  early 
fruits  of  the  revolt  against  civilization. 
But  the  clearest  revelation  of  the  primi- 
tive sub-consciousness  which  now  rules 
Russia,  whatever  Tchitcherin  and  Le- 
nine  may  say,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
proletarian  Government  towards  the  in- 
tellectuals of  Russia,  who,  as  Stoddard 
writes,  "have  long  stood  bravely  between 
the  despotism  of  the  Czar  and  the  be- 
nighted masses,  striving  to  liberalize  the 
one  and  enlighten  the  other,  accepting 
persecution  and  misunderstanding  as 
part  of  their  noble  task."  These  have 
been  killed  and  starved  and  driven  into 
exile  by  tlie  new  radicalism  of  Russia — 
the  revolt  of  the  new  radicalism  against 
superior  intelligence.  It  is  the  same 
hatred  of  genius  and  learning  whicii 
Robespierre  showed  by  sending  the 
great  chemist  Lavoisier  to  the  guillotine 
with  the  remark:  "Science  is  aristo- 
cratic; the  Republic  has  no  need  of 
savants." 

All  this  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
according  to  Stoddard.  And  now,  speak- 
ing mainly,  though  not  entirely,  person- 
ally, I  know  it  is  part  of  the  question 
which  split  the  Genoa  Conference,  and 
I  know  it  has  distinctly  two  sides;  but 
I  yet  hold  that  the  policy  which  was 
back  of  the  refusal  of  Secretary  Hughes, 
of  our  Government,  to  recognize  or  treat 
with  the  emotional  sub-conscious  class 
mind  of  the  Russian  Soviet  in  its  arro- 
gant revolt  against  civilization  is  the 
surest  statesmanship  to  follow.  If 
America  is  to  err  at  all,  America  errs 
safest  on  that  side. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
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America  has  no  concern  witli  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  I  am  no  apostle  of  perpetual 
aloofness  from  the  remainder  of  man- 
kind. But  I  liold  that  America,  as  well 
as  Europe,  must  first  become  a  better 
master  of  herself.  There  is  more  prom- 
ise in  American  life  than  in  the  life  of 
any  other  land,  but  there  is  many  a 
threat  of  peril  in  American  life  as  well. 
The  laxness  in  economic  and  social  and 
vital  morale  has  a  foothold  in  America — 
had  it  long  before  the  war.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  deterioration  of  character  where- 
ever  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  the  last  hundred  years  has 
carried  greatly  and  suddenly  increased 
welfare  to  large  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion who  had  formerly  struggled  in 
hardship  and  straitened  circumstances. 
Steam  and  electricity  and  gasoline, 
"rays  and  waves  and  powers"  of  which 
man  had  never  before  dreamed,  have 
produced  a  volume  of  comforts,  com- 
modities, opportunities  for  ease  and 
luxury,  for  large  numbers  of  people  in 
America  never  enjoyed  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  war  taught  us  something.  The  in- 
telligence tests  which  we  administered 
to  more  than  1,700,000  American  officers 
and  men  demonstrated  two  things — first, 
that  the  average  intelligence  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  America  is  not  high, 
and  that  that  precious  factor  itself  is 
being  steadily  bred  out  of  the  American 
population  by  the  rapid  influx  of  certain 
inferior  racial  stocks,  or  at  least  of  a 
multitude  of  inferior  representatives  of 
certain  racial  stocks.  Where  are  your 
great  thoughtful  Americans,  without 
whose  vision  the  country  perishes  and 
of  whose  genius  America  never  stood  so 
much  in  need?  Marshall  could  think; 
Lincoln  could  think,  no  man  of  his  day 
more  clearly,  more  deeply,  than  he. 
Where,  in  the  world  of  industry  and 
politics  in  the  more  democratic  America 
of  our  time,  are  the  superior  men  of 
vision  who  can  think — men  of  character, 
sympathetic  with  popular  freedom  and 
capable  of  leading  the  people  to  act  upon 
their  thinking?  Governmentally  we 
have  not  been  left  entirely  desolate. 
From  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  to  Root 
and  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  and  Hughes 
the  American  democracy  has  been 
helped  by  availing  itself  of  the  disci- 
plined thinking  and  guidance  of  men  of 
great  intelligence,  who  have  usually  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  distinction  and 
discretion.  But  the  tide  of  democracy, 
hearing  fears  as  well  as  hopes,  sweeps 
vesistlessly  on,  with  disquieting  symp- 
toms of  industrial  immorality,  of  social 
inefficiency,  of  governmental  feebleness, 
of  public  inertia  upon  affairs  National 
and  international.  All  the  more  need  is 
tliere  that  the  brains  and  conscience  of 
the  leadership  of  democracy  should  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  democracy. 

Whether  we  advance  or  retreat  in 
America  depends,  in  the  last  analysis, 
upon  whether  we  are  led  by  a  dynamic 
minority  of  brains  and  sympathy  or  by  a 
dynamic  minority  of  mattoids  and 
morons.  That  means  of  course,  in  terms 
of  biology,  that  wo  must  breed  from  the 
risht    stock.     And    that    means  that 
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America  must  pick  the  representatives 
of  her  inmiigrant  racial  strains  with  a 
good  deal  more  care  than  she  has  since 
the  Civil  War. 

And  it  is  not  all  in  .lieredity.  If  the 
structural  load  of  civilization  weighs  too 
heavily  upon  American  human  kind,  we 
can  lessen  the  load.  We  can  alter  our 
values.  It  is  time  we  did  it.  It  is  time 
we  thouglit  far  less  of  commercial  val- 
ues, of  speeding  up  for  riches,  of  luxury 
and  materialism.  It  is  time  as  a  nation 
that  we  paid  more  attention  to  a  life 
that  is  simple,  to  the  things  of  the  mind, 
of  taste,  and  of  culture — far  less  costly, 
but  also  in  the  best  sense  far  richer. 
We  thus  follow  the  social  philosophy  of 
our  distinguished  American  sociologist, 
Giddings.  As  he  urges,  we  can  employ 
the  simpler  and  more  spontaneous,  more 
co-operative  ways  of  getting  things  done 
as  against  the  method  of  getting  them 
done  by  Governmental  agencies  with 
enormous  overhead,  waste,  inefficiency, 
armies  of  civil  servants.  The  evolution- 
ary and  cultural  ways  rather  than  the 
revolutionary  and  coercive  ways  are 
much  less  costly  and  would  enormously 
diminish  the  operating  expenses  of  civi- 
lization. 

The  concentration  of  superiority  in 
the  higher  levels,  where  it  can  be  most 
effective  in  leadership,  depends  upon 
how  well  the  channels  of  opportunity 
are  kept  open  in  America,  so  that  the 
best  in  the  lower  levels  may  be  drained 
into  the  higher  levels.  This  we  call  in 
America  equality  of  opportunity — the 
only  kind  of  equality  which  nature  or  a 
sound  philosophy  believes  in.  Of  later 
years  we  have  not  been  so  true  to  this 
American  philosophy.  We  have  adopted 
"leveling"  practices.  In  American  pub- 
lic education  we  have  developed  a  ten- 
dency to  run  every  boy  or  girl,  bright 
pupil  or  dullard,  through  the  same  mold. 
The  intellectual  work  of  the  student 
bodies  in  our  colleges  as  a  whole  we 
have  leveled  down  to  the  average  or  be- 
low the  average;  precisely  as  some  of 
the  labor  unions  do  which  debase  and 
discourage  bright  workingmen  by  the 
"go-slow"  rules  of  the  union.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  students  in  every  col- 
lege— the  best  of  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  future  leadership — whose  pow- 
ers find  insufficient  outlet  and  interest 
in  the  mass-curriculum  constructed  for 
the  mass-average.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing multitude  of  workingmen  who  under 
a  false  doctrine  of  equality  are  having 
their  capacities  leveled  to  the  mediocre. 

Revolutions  never  happen.  They  are 
caused.  They  are  precipitated  mainly 
by  inefficient  government,  burdensome 
taxation,  by  arrogant  and  greedy  indus- 
trialism. They  follow  the  previous  un- 
dermining and  discrediting  of  the  exist- 
ing social  order.  The  wild  race  for 
armament,  the  resulting  intolerable 
weight  of  taxes,  the  economic  material- 
ism of  the  ruling  classes  of  Europe, 
precipitated  the  war  and  the  revolution- 
ary aftermath  of  the  war. 

Bourhonism  prepares  the  ground  for 
revolution.  Bourhonism  promotes  mate- 
rial progress,  but  chokes  human  prog- 
ress.   Bourhonism  blocks  reform,  breeds 


discontent,  thickens  the  crust  of  rear 
tion,  Brings  on  the  earthquake  and  the 
cataclysm. 

I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  follow  Mr. 
Bryan  before  Southern  Legislatures, 
Southern  churches,  and  Southern  collesr 
commencements  in  his  flaming  opposi 
tion  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  In  fho 
field  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  is  more  at 
home,  the  field  of  ethics,  I  frequently 
find  little  difficulty  in  following  him.  I 
hold  with  him  that  civilization  is  ex 
panding  morality.  I  distrust,  with  Stod 
dard,  those  who  all  over  the  world  arr 
in  violent  revolt  against  civilization, 
because  they  make  their  appeal  to  env  y 
hatred,  and  malice  instead  of  seeking  fn 
attain  peace  on  earth,  good  will  amoncr 
men.  They  have  chosen  direct  action, 
sabotage,  the  general  strike,  proletarian 
violence,  the  ruin  of  transportation,  the 
paralyzing  of  economic  life,  the  path  of 
chaos,  and  not  the  path  of  righteousness 
and  peace.  ' 

By  right  of  her  vast  economic  and 
moral  reserve,  America  is  fitted  for  the 
leadersliip  of  civilization.  She  is  not 
yet  ready  to  lead.  She  does  not  yet  feel 
herself  experienced  enough  to  lead 
broadly  in  the  great  advance.  But  the 
period  of  caution  and  aloofness  cannot 
last  forever.  More  and  more  her  wis- 
dom will  be  sought  in  the  councils  of 
civilization.  But  her  safety  and  honor 
at  home  and  abroad  can  be  preserved 
only  by  a  superior  human  stock  that 
will  choose  the  right  values,  simplify  its 
life,  perpetuate  its  breed,  and  learn  in- 
creasingly to  think. 
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In  little  more  than  a  Century 


has  advanced 


rr  is  as  difficult  for  you  to  realize  how 
much  the  Chemical  Engineer  has  con' 
tributed  to  your  daily  life  as  it  is  for  your 
little  son  to  reali2;e  the  wonder  of  the  motor 
cars  that  glide  up  the  Avenue :  you  are  so 
used  to  it  all. 

But,  turn  the  pages  of  history  a  century 

 and  then,  a  few  more  centuries,  and 

the  infinite  changes  in  Hfe,  the  abundance 
of  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  the 
luxuries  that  the  Chemical  Engineer  has 
brought  into  today  scivili2;ation,  are  written 
in  letters  of  fire. 

LIFE  has  changed  more  in  its  essentials  since  the 
J  time  of  Thomas  Jeffejson  ....  and  remember, 
that  was  in  your  great-grandfather's  day,  than 
Jefferson's  Hfe  had  changed  since  William  the  Con- 
queror's days.  In  little  more  than  one  century 
Civilization's  frontiers  have  advanced  farther  than 
they  had  advanced  in  eight  centuries  before! 

Journeys  in  1806  were  matters  of  horses'  endurance 
just  as  they  were  in  1066;  Jefferson's  coach  may 
have  been  easier  to  ride  m  than  the  Norman  duke's 
slower  vehicle  ....  but  what  is  that  to  the  smooth- 
riding  motor  that  whirls  you  along  at  a  mile  a 
minute? 

Rushlights  are  not  so  far  from  tallow-dips  as  tallow- 
dips  are  from  electric  lamps.  Jefferson's  buildings 

rose  little  higher  than  William's  but  what  of 

the  structural  steels  that  make  it  possible  for  today's 
Woolworth  Towers  to  pierce  the  skies?  The  doc- 
tors of  1806  took  nearly  as  many  chances  as  those 

of  William's  reign  but  the  Chemical  Engineer 

has  placed  in  your  doctor's  hands  specifics  that 
silence  forever  the  threats  of  many  of  man's  dreaded 
scourges. 


Civilization  by 

Ten  Centuries! 


So  you  may  run  the  gamut  of  life's  needs  and  com- 
forts, and  you  will  find  that,  although  life  did  change 
in  the  passing  centuries  from  the  autocratic  Norman 
to  the  democratic  Jefferson,  the  changes  were  mostly 

refinements  seldom  radical  additions  to  man's 

possessions. 

Yet  the  few  years  from  Jefferson's  day  to  yours  are 
marked  by  startling,  by  radical  changes  in  the  way  of 
living,  changes  possible  only  through  the  Chemical 
Engineer's  slowly-won  mastery  over  nature's  elc 

mental  substances  and  forces  by  his  miracles  in 

metals,  in  petroleum,  in  textiles,  in  rubber,  in  ex- 
plosives, and  in  dyes  and  drugs  and  chemicals. 


IT  is  the  growth  of  industrial  chemistry 
that  has  made  the  past  century  the  most 

wonderful  period  in  man's  history  for 

the  Chemical  Engineer's  province  is  the 
mastery  of  matter,  the  transformation  of 
matter  from  useless  to  useful  forms.  He  has 
in  a  few  years  changed  the  entire  face  of 
industry,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world's 
industries  look  in  the  future. 

We,  of  the  du  Pont  orgam2;ation,  which 
for  120  years  has  been  building  on  this 
foundation  of  applied  chemistry,  take  no 
little  pride  in  the  contributions  that  du 
Pont  Chemical  Engineers  have  made  to 
the  development  of  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

This  IS  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  ljublished 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  and  its  products. 
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MEMORIALS  THAT  INSPIRE 

"My  voice  shall  with  ihy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart  when  mine  is  cold.' 

The  most  fitting  place  for  a  memorial  is  in  a  hallowed 
church  interior,  and  the  most  expressive  medium  is  beau- 
tifully carved  wood.  Many  examples  of  appropriate 
memorials  are  illustrated  in  our  book  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  place  a  copy  in  your  hands  if  you  desire  suggestions. 

THE  WOOD  CARVING  STUDIOS  OF 

jB&mlcattj6frating  Qraqianj! 


NEW  YORK 
670— 119  W.  40th  St. 


CHICAGO 
18  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


BOSTON 
81-A  Canal  St. 


1  V:-— N 

The  old  standard  for  hand- 
writing established  over 
60  years  ago.  10  sample 
pens  different  patterns,  gilt, 
silvered  and  bronze  finish 
sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  including  a  32 -page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


Convenient  for  quick  reference 

Catalogs,  price  lists,  rate  books  and  other 
important  reference  papers  are  immediately 
at  hand  in  the 


Until  wanted,  they  are  out  of  tho  way  in  tlicir 
indexed  tompartments.    It  also  sorts  and  routes 
mail,  memos,  orders,  etc..  for  all  to  whom  mull  is 
distributed.    Saves  tiuic.    Kfficieut.  Convenient. 
A  Steel  Sectional  Device 

Add  compartments  as  required.  Sections  90)! 
cich.  .Six-cuniiiartmi'ut  Kleradesk  Illustrated  be- 
low only  $6.30  Indexed  front  and  baclt.  Write 
for  free,  nistructlve.  illustrated  folder,  "How  to 
Get  Greater  Desk  Efllcloncy." 

Ross-Gould  Co. 
483  N.  10th — St.  Louis  (3) 

New  Tork  Chicago 
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AMERICANS  IN  GERMANY 

IF  the  people  of  Germany  as  a  whole 
hate  America  with  the  fervor  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Danziger  in  "See  Germany 
Last,"  I  am  sure  that  they  should  be 
extremely  grateful  to  him  for  his  zeal 
in  discouraging  an  influx  of  American 
visitors  to  that  country.  His  elucidation 
of  the  present  situation  and  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  people  interested  me 
exceedingly,  largely  because  his  impres- 
sions were  so  far  different  from  my  own. 
I  have  not  visited  Bremen  or  Hamburg 
since  the  war,  but,  having  been  called 
upon  to  travel  through  southern  Ger- 
many last  autumn  in  a  semi-official 
capacity,  I  returned  with  a  very  definite 
impression  that  an  American  was  far 
from  the  least  welcome  of  foreigners 
there.  In  the  Black  Forest  region  of  Ba- 
den, Wiirttemberg,  and  Bavaria  there  was 
little  or  no  over-charging,  little  or  no 
promiscuous  robbery,-  a  marked  absence 
of  any  hostile  feeling.  I  understand 
that  at  least  up  to  a  month  ago  the  same 
conditions  of  friendliness  were  generally 
maintained.  I  did,  indeed,  visit  Ger- 
many with  many  misgivings,  with  a  con- 
siderable store  of  bitterness  engendered 
by  service  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  with  a 
very  fresh  mental  photograpli  of  the 
"Zone  Rouge"  of  France.  I  brought 
back  with  me  no  am^ded  conception  of 
the  German  character,  no  desire  to  ex- 
toll  the  collective  humanity  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  wish  to  struggle  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  rightful  penalty  which 
Germany  must  suffer.  The  Englishman 
and  the  American,  however,  are  funda- 
mentally fair-minded,  and  not  vindictive. 
As  Mr.  Danziger  points  out,  Germany  is 
suffering  for  her  wrong-doing.  Is  it  not, 
perhaps,  time  to  stop  agitating  an  old 
feud,  time  to  smooth  over  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  an  "eye  for  an  eye" 
policy? 

A  year  ago  much  was  being  said  by 
the  American  newspapers  in  Paris  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  French . 
shopkeepers  were  robbing  Americans,  in 
which  French  hotel-keepers  were  over- 
charging, and  French  minor  officials 
were  grasping  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent  "backsheesh."  "See  Germany 
Last"  might  almost  be  a  transcription  of 
an  editorial  from  an  American  news- 
paper edited  in  Paris  last  summer.  Its 
slogan  was  "See  Paris  last."  We  all  de- 
cried the  grasping  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  but  France  was  and  is 
our  ally,  and  most  of  us  tried  our  best 
to  prevent  any  bitter  feeling  arising 
from  existing  economic  conditions.  Had 
any  American  magazine  attempted  to 
publish  "See  France  Last,"  there  would 
have  been  cause  for  just  condemnation. 
Sliould  we  .ludge  all  France  through  the 
attitude  of  tlie  Parisian  shopkeepers  and 
hotel-keepers?  Sliould  we  judge  all  Ger- 
many through  the  bitterness  and  dis- 
organization of  a  few  great  northern 
cities? 

By  all  the  signs,  Germany  as  a  whole 
has  not  reformed;  it  is  clear  that  we  can- 
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not  yet  trust  lier  in  the  circles  of  inter- 
national economic  conference.  Neverthe- 
less the  economic  adjustment  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  measure  of  the  United  States 
also,  depends  upon  a  mutual  willingness 
and  desire  to  get  back  to  the  old  basis 
of  commercial  interchange.  A  bankrupt 
and  Bolshevist  Germany  is  only  so  much 
the  greater  menace.  A  solvent  Germany 
with  the  careful  supervision  of  Allied 
statesmen  and  financiers  means  a  pros- 
perous Europe,  and  indirectly  a  prosper- 
ous America.  Vituperative  criticism  is 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  "See  Ger- 
many Last"  is  not  inclusive  of  the  whole 
country.  The  impression  it  gives  the 
reader  is  fundamentally  dangerous  and 
uneconomic. 

Arthur  Newtox  P.\ck. 


AN  IMPROPER  OUTLOOK? 

I HAVE  in  my  family  a  spinster  of  fifty 
years,  very  proud  of  her  New  England 
ancestry.  She  was  sweeping  and  put- 
ting the  piazza  in  order  this  morning 
when  I  was  at  breakfast.  She  came  in 
and  said:  "Do  you  want  I  should  pick 
up  them  books  and  papers  out  there?" 
I  replied  that  she  might  leave  them  on 
the  table.  She  hesitated,  and  then  said: 
"Well,  there's  one  of  'em  that  ain't  got 
a  very  nice  picture  on  the  cover,  and  T 
thought  mebby  you  wouldn't  want  it 
layin'  'round." 

"Is  that  so?  What  is  it?"  I  asked. 
She  disappeared,  and  in  a  moment  re- 
turned, holding  at  arm's  length  The 
Outlook  of  June  28  with  its  dainty, 
dancing  little  figure. 

"There  'tis,"  she  said.  "Look  at  that 
girl  showin'  her  legs  up  to  her  knees! 
I  think  it's  shameful!" 

Oh,  Outlook!  that  you  should  come  to 
this! 

Needless  to  say  that  when  she  walks 
abroad  her  skirts  are  of  the  decorous 
length  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  about 
two  inches  above  the  sidewalk. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  DOWN  HILL  PATH 

MK.  Je.ssi'p's  article  in  a  recent 
Outlook  on  "Getting  Lost  in  the 
Woods"  was  very  interesting,  and  was 
carefully  read  by  the  writer  to  see  if 
the  author  had  given  the  best  advice  to 
One  who  might  be  really  lost. 

His  rule,  "Keep  your  head  and  save 
your  energy,"  is  a  most  e.xeellent  one, 
and  should  be  followed;  but  there  is  an- 
otlier  rule,  which  was  given  to  me  by  an 
old  prospector  in  the  mountains  in 
Wyoming  many  years  ago.  If  this  be 
added  to  Mr.  Jessup's  rule,  the  combina- 
tion will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  a  lost  per- 
son out  of  the  woods. 

This  rule  is,  "Always  go  down  hill." 
If  yo»i  follow  this  rule,  you  are  sure  to 
ttrike  a  stream,  and  if  you  follow  down 
tlie  stream,  you  are  sure  to  come  to  a 
habitation,  and  quite  sure  to  find  it 
Fooner  than  if  you  wandered  up  hill  and 
down. 

>ome  years  ago  the  writer  was  on  a 
fishing  trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  with 
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Aiiaco  Graduated  Radia- 
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coKtrol  of  radiation. 


No  Coal  Goes  In — 
No  Ashes  Go  Out! 


No  basement  fires.  Steam  from  a  Central  Heating  Plant — piped  through 
underground  mains  and  sold  by  meter  the  same  as  water  or  gas — heats  these 
buildings. 

Heat  available  day  and  night — controlled  by  an  Adsco  Valve  on  each 
radiator  as  positively  as  water  at  a  faucet. 

For  40  years  we  have  been  installing  Adsco  Community  Heating;  now  used 
in  more  than  400  towns,  industrial  plants,  institutions,  groups  of  residences, 
and  ofifice  buildings. 

Cost  data  and  information  about  profits  from  Community  Heating  sent  on 
request. 

So))ie  steam  platit  in  your  neighborhood  may  be  wasting  enough  steam  to  heat 
a  group  of  buildingsi 
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Bulletin  No.  1-58-0  describes  Adsco  Heating  for  individual 
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a  friend,  who  was  lost  for  three  days 
and  three  nights. 

If  he  had  followed  the  rule  of  going 
down  hill,  he  would  have  reached  a 
ranch  within  six  miles,  or,  in  his  case, 
if  he  had  simply  gone  back  to  the 
river  and  sat  down  in  the  sun,  the 
searching  party  would  have  found  him 
after  the  first  night.  He  became  be- 
wildered, however,  and  must  have  wan- 
dered aimlessly  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, as  he  certainly  eluded  about  forty 
men  who  were  scouring  the  country  for 
him. 

My  friend  was  over  seventy  years  old. 
Although  it  froze  hard  each  of  the 
three  nights  and  he  had  fallen  in  the 
river  and  wet  his  matches  so  that  he 
could  not  light  a  fire,  and  he  had  noth- 


ing to  eat  except  service  berries,  which 
were  plentiful,  he  suffered  no  ill  effects 
from  the  exposure  after  a  few  days'  rest. 
"One  of  The  Outlook  Family." 


A  WORD  ON  UNDER- 
WEIGHT 

A  review  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Mind 
and  Body"  of  your  article  in  The 
Outlook  on  "The  Great  Under-Weight 
Delusion"  makes  me  feel  glad  that  at 
last  somebody  has  up  and  said  what  T 
know  personally  some  men  of  recognized 
importance  in  public  health  work,  as 
well  as  my  humble  self,  have  been  think- 
ing. Isaac  B.  Si.mox. 

Winthrop,  Massachn.setts. 
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Tours  and  Travel 


THE  OUTLOOK 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  a  CRUISES 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

(Including  West  Indies) 
February  3,  1923 

Only  45  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  The  Cruise  of  Cruises  for  those 
wlio  desire  a  fascinating  and  liighly 
enjoyable  pleasure  trip  of  approxi- 
mately one  month  and  a  half.  It  is 
espeeiallv  attractive  to  those  interested 
iu  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. Rates  $7,50  up— New  York  to 
New  York.  Wiite  for  complete  iufor- 
aintioii  and  .schedule  of  rates. 

Mediterranean 
Cruise 

February  10,  W23.  on  the  S.S.  "  Rotter- 
dam." Includes  Azores,  Madeira,  Spain, 
Gibraltar,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt.  Holy 
Land  and  other  places  of  equal  in- 
terest. Rates  S6i5  up— New  York  to 
New  York.  Write  for  illustrated  book- 
let. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

22 '4  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


ill  be 
ven 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE   

an  ocgaiii/er  ot  a  small  party.  KMtablislied  1900. 
Babcock'3  Touiis.  13  Halsey  St..  Brooklyn. 

THh;  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  tlie  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  qiiuiiitest  and  luoat  iiitereHtiiif;  of  all 
coiititrie^t.  Come  while  the  oM  iige  <-iistoitia 
pieviiil.    \V  l  ite.  )iieiitioiiin(>:  "  Outlook  "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traflic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  inforniutiou 
Rales  for  a  single  room  withool  balli  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  iu  cilies  and  popular  lesorls,  $4-5  in  llie  couolri 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

 CANADA  

CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 
imagami  '•ii'v««»ii,i 

'I'lie  nnspoileil  country— A  ("ami*  "  itli  fvery 
ronibut  in  tite  heart  of  four  iiiillioii 
a«-rf>«  lirniii  forest— 1 ,50!J  lak«-K.  Won- 
<l<-rfiil  HhIiIuk.  Guides,  l!i)at».  (  amies 
:umI  LiiiMK-lies.  Itathiuf^, 'rraini>iii;^.  OneiirKlit 
from  l..n.ntc>.  Kxeelleut  table.  Write  for  booklels. 
MISS  G  ORR.  Timagami  P.  0..  Noilhrrn  Onlario.  Cdn. 

DISTRICT  OF 
C  O  L  U  M  n  I  A 


The  LEE  HOTEL 

nihandLSts..N.fy. 
Newest  in  Washingtoa 
ft^rile  for  Booklet  No.  I 
Kuuin  and  balh,  $3.  50  a  day  .uul  u|,w«cd 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


THE  BEECHES 

PARIS  HILL,  MAINE.  A  (niiet.  rest 
fill  place  to  spend  the  siiininer.  miles  from 
Poland.  Same  White  Moinitain  scenery 
Country  club  in  village  X  mile  distant. 


YORKCAMPS.V.^e''4¥o^-k^*;S,^: 

Famous  Raugeley  region  heart  of  monntaius 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  batlis,  open  fires, 
centraUdining-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham.  Maine 
Bathing,  Boating.  Canoeing.  Fishing.  Tennis 

Aiiuhi  Family  Camp  —  ."situated  among  the 
pines  on  the  aliore  of  Little  Sebago  Lake.  Me. 
—offers  a  natural,  healthy,  out-of-door  life  ni 
the  midst  of  au  envirouuient  which  i.s  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  Iionee  by  the -sea.  Now 
open.    Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 


Rock  Ridge  Hall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (gl'J.'J 

Fine  locatiou.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  t'omfortably  furnished  rooms  for  gen- 
erai '  nue.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fein  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens. 
$1.'),  $18,  $J1,  $25  a  week.  Tel.  Wellesley  7134'J. 


NEW.  HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KIM  HALL  LAKI<: 
near  the  AVliite  Mountains 

The  place  you've  always  waiited  to  know- 
about,  where  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fislnn^,  teunis,  liorse- 
baclc  riding,  mountain  chmbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-fire.  Private  cabins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The 


ENGLESIDE 

^Beach  Haven 
N.  J. 

NOW  OPEN.  The  beat  combination  of 
seashore  features  on  the  coast.  Matchless  bay 
for  sailing  and  fishing,  perfectibeacli  and  bath- 
ing. Five  teimis  courts.  The  Eugleside  has  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  private  baths  with 
sea  and  fresh  water.  Booklet.  R.F.Eugle.Mgr. 

SURE    RELIEF    FROM    HAT  FEVER 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


I — While  in  New  York — 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which   to   stay  — 

ingle  roo/ns,  ti.se  of  Imlli,  S I  .'i(f  J'  S? 
Sitite^  parlor,  beihomn  /ttid  Jutlh.for 

H4  &  H5  ilaihj 
Parlor,  2  bedrnoiD.s  <wtl  hallt,  4  or  ft 
yers&fis,  HC*  &  S7  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARI'IER 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St..  New  York  City 


xihlhomll 

1  iiiiihriui  Siihii  ltd  S/n. 

iioiLi.  JiiDSON  'v:..)ri-:;,;;:r 

ailjoiiitne  Jtideori  MeinoriHl  Chinch.  Kooiiih 
with  hihT  without  bath.  ItateH  $3..Vt  pei  dny. 
in('liiilint>:  niealB.  8iieri»l  ruteB  foi'  two  weekn 
01'  niiiip.  (,<M!Utioit  very  c-Hntial.  ('onveiiient 
t<t  ull  f|Hvut»ni  un<l  uripft  ciu  liiiHK 


Hotel  Hargrave 

WfHt  T^il  St.,  lliionKli 
to  7  iHt  St..  New  York 

,'tlili  I'ooniH,  ea<;h  uitli  biitli.  AbHolutelv 
tireproof.  One  block  to  VJil  St.  eu 
trance  of  Central  Park.  (Comfort  and 
relbienieut  coiiibined  »ltli  uiodeiate 
ralen.    Rend  for  illiiHtialnM  I.okIJhI  .1 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  YORK 


AflirnndiirlfC  Interbrook  L,n<lse 
AUl^UnU4CK^>  .     a^,,  cottages 

Keene  Valley ,IN.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  highest  peaks.  Rooms 
available  oniy  for  September.  Rates  $18  and 
*J0.   Illustrated  booklet.   M.  E.  Luck,  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE 

Altitude  1,.571  ft.    A  noted  place  for  health 
and  ra«t.   Write  for  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


THORNDYKE 
HOTEL 

JAMESTOWN 

OPPOSITE  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
On  the  Shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Several  nicely  furnished  summer  cottages, 
all  modern  improvements.  Rents  reason- 
able. Booklets. 


VERMONT 


THE  MAPLES 

A  Quiet  Country  Home  (Now  Open). 
Address  G.  W.  Powers,  Cambridgeiwrt,  Vt. 


ClHESTli:K,Vt,.  "The  Maples."  Deliglit- 
/  tnl  summei-  home.  Cheerfnl,  large,  airy 
rooms.  i»nre  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  :  broad 
piazza,  croqnet,  tine  ro;ids.  Terms  reasonable, 
kefa.  exclianged.  Tlie  Misses  Sargeant. 


Health  Resorts 


INTERPINES 


»» 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
■2ft  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accomuiodations  of 
■uperior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervousays- 
tem  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.  M.L).. 
Fred.  W.  Seivard,  ,h.,  JI.D.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


Board  in  Private  Family  ^um-^ 

opportunity.  Large  handsome  house,  every 
convenience,  2  acres  of  la.wn  and  shrubery, 
spacious  porch,  hi^h  altitude,  combining 
sea  and  mountain  air,  easy  commuting  dis- 
tance to  New  York.  Suite  of  2  large,  airy  bed- 
rooms, front  sitting-room  and  bath.  Family 
of  four— $10(1.  Other  rooms  singly,  near  bath 
rooms,  from  $20  to$«.  Address  RICHARDS, 
1.32  Boulevard,  Summit,  N.  .7.  Phone  67  M. 


Clearwater  Farm  ilS'i^ 

the  Berkshire  Hills  near  the  Mohawk 
TraiL  L4(tO  ft.  elevation.  Good  country 
table.   Edith  T.  Grant,  Charlemont,  Mass. 


own  home 
in  beautifnl  country  snrrountlings  can  accom- 
modate one  or  two  guests  for  August.  Fresh 
vegetables  and  home  cooking.  Address  The 
Misses  Webb.  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MnrricfAwn  N  1  Q"'^t,  restful  home  life 
lllUIIIMUWll,  n.  J.  (or  a  few  guests  in  beau- 
tiful residential  j)ark  near  station.  Excellent 
cuisine.    Moderate  rates.  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


HALF  PRICE  ^  ^If^^l^K'''^ 

HOMK,  Cost  jPHtt.OOO.  Easy  terms.  Kor 
particulars,  address  liox  '2'iS,  Guilford,  Coiut. 


MAINE 


RETIRED  city  worker  will  rent  small  fur- 
uisliHti  furnace-heated  cottage  on  outskirts 
of  Maine  village  to  an  ai)ti)-eciative  tenant  at 
moderate  expense.  Suilaole  for  a  sabbatical 
year  or  for  intellectual  or  artistic  workers. 
Correspondence  invited.  l,U4h,  Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

POR  ^AT  P  Unusual  opportunity— long 
1  UI\  jni^L,  well-established  fully 

tMpiipped  tea-rooni.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  two  friui]ds.    Address  7,!M7,  Outlook. 


1>F,TKKSHAIM,  M.ASS.  For  Sale, 
old-laHbioucd  coinitrN'  liouse,  on  lane  from 
village  street,  ,>|.po.-.itc  K'olf  linkf.  Three 
luaster'H  bcdrooniM,  I  \^ Imtlirooms,  fireplaces, 
lectricity,  uutailiiiv:  spiin^  water.  Man^H 
ottage.  Modern  .stable,  suitable  for  garage. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  OEORd  K  W  EST,  Salem,  Muss. 


NEW  JERSEY 

IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

I'<»R  KKNX 

Ou   IMeledei'onl;    Knei'.  near-  Itaybead : 

I.  liiMiisliiTl  (.   Ml  liiMiyi':  J  cur  ■.•in:i'ie  ; 

li<>t  and  col  .  w;ilei.    .Xdui  ess  l>,!i:;il.  ()ulh>..k. 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE 

POLE  ISLAND,  in 
Cetsco  Bay,  Me. 

A  beautiful  island,  2.5  miles  east  of  Portlam 
Di-itauce  from  either  shore  east  or  west  lei 
than  half  a  mile.  !)  miles  from  Brunsw  ic 
Railroad  Station.  Surrounded  bv  deep,  na' 
igable  water  w  itli  safe  harbor,  high  elevatioi 
wooded,  luisurpasaed  view  to  ocean  and  pii 
turesque  rocky  shores.  Always  cool.  H$ 
spacious,  handsome  residence  and  guei 
house,  Ijotli  bungalow  style ;  also  servaii 
bath  and  summer  houses,  and  7  buildings  fc 
housing  ice,  shop,  fuel,  gas  plant,  pumpiu 
outfit,  tools  and  boats,  all  in  the  best  coud 
tion.  Modem  jdumbing,  hot  and  cold  rnnnin 
water,  3  bathrooms,  hot-\\ater  heating,  acetj 
lene  gas  for  lighting,  cookuij;.  Billiard  tabU 
ni  guest  house,  large  lawn  w  ith  2  holes  of  gol 
Vegetable  garden,  plantation  of  various  bei 
ries,  fruit  trees,  etc.  A'ariety  of  roses  sbruhi 
and  flow  ers.  Lauding  iirivilege.  For  \  ie(( 
consult  February- March,  1921,  issue  of  •  Coui 
ti-y  Homes."  Apply  for  particulars  .JOHN  I 
SCOTT,  3.58  Filth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  \  . 


VERMONT 


Small 
Vermont  Farm 

For  Sale  on  Easy  Terms 

60-acre  farm,  barns,  dairj' 
fully  equipped.  Well-tilled 
fields.  Crops  growing^.  House 
of  seven  rooms,  picturesquely  j 
situated  overlooking  three 
States.  Address  P.  O.  Bo.\  3, 
West  Bratdeboro,  Vermont. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  mechanics,  on'ners.  garagt 
men.  repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  America' 
popular  motor  magazine.  Contains  hel(>fu 
instructive  infortiiatioti  on  overhauling,  igu 
tion  w  iring.  carburetors,  batteries,  eti-.  .\ut< 
mobile  Digest, 527  Butler  liuildiiig.  Ciiicinuat 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


«  DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  PUHLIC.A 
TIONS  covering  accounting;,  advertising 
aduiinistratioii.  merchandising,  salesman 
ship  and  taxation,  all  prepaid,  omy  2.)c.  \'a  Iu 
$1,511.  Instructive,  educational,  practical 
Walbamore  Co.,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  I'liila 
delphia.  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE  8'7,  FIRST  MORTGAGE  INCOMI 
CKRTIFICATES  a.iditioually  secured,  ta 
exempted,  iiuarterly  payments,  rermiuieii 
or  recouvertible.  Ask  circulars  Home  ISuild 
iug  &  Loan  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


W  ANTICD-Couipeteut  teachers  for  piiblii 
and  private  scIiulIs.  Calls  connng  eiery  iiay 
Semt  for  circulars.  Aliiauy  'I'eaciierH'  .Ageiicf 
Albany,  N.  V. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  m.an 
agers,  governesses,  matrons,  hoUHekeeiM'rs 
social  workers,  superintendents.  ^liai 
Richards,  Providence.  R.  I.  Box  5  East  Siiie 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  privat4 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Ediicat  ioi 
Service,  Southern  Building,  Washingtuu. 

\V  NTICD— Teachers  all  subjects.  Uooo 
vacancies  iu  schools  ami  colleges,  hiteriift 
tioual  Musical  and  lOlucatioual  Agency.  (  ar 
negie  Hall.  X.  \  . 


FOR   THE  HOME 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  conespou.leticf 
courses.  Ooiwi  positions  and  home  effii-ieiu-y. 
Am.  School  Home  Kconomics,  821  East  ''iSth 
St.,  Chi<:ago. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  20(i  sheets  liigli 
grade  note  paper  and  lOM  envelopes  nriiued 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid 
Samples  on  re^inest.  You  can  buy  cheai>«t 
stationery,  but  uo  you  wMit  to  V  Lewis., 23f 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  .\.  V. 

THfRSTV  blotters  sent  free  on  renuest; 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  lor  per ' 
sonal  ana  professituial  use.  Franklin  rrintpry.| 
Warner.  New  HanipHliire 

lllll  name  cauls.  .'lOc.    liiii  buHineHs  cards.' 

('.  Ruruett  Print  Shoo.  I'.iiv  II  >  .\sliiaud.i 
Ohio. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Sitiiatioiit< 
KARN  lllu  to  $i">l'  luoiitlily,  «xpeii8«»«  i)aH. 
a«  Railway  TralH.-  limpeitor.    Position  guar- 
aiitt^l  after  3  luoiitlia'  npai-e-tiuie  study  or 
uiouey  refiiuded.    Exielleiit  opiiortimities. 
Write  for  Kree  Booklet  CM-J7.  Standard 
BnnineBi!  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 
WORKING    liovisekeeper,    by  business 
couple  with  one  child,  LV"^  years.  Ethelwyn  D. 
Hotalini;.  Mollis,  L.  I. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

ENGAGED  minister  wants  community 
church  Held.  Mountain  West  preferre<l.  1.81-'. 
Outlo<}k. 

NURSE  with  hospital  training;  desires  posi- 
tion in  private  scliool,  or  care  of  delicate 
chil-1.  l,8.n,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

MARRIED  man,  age  2S.  now  a  manufactur- 
iiiir  executive,  desires  employment  wliich  \\  ill 
lieep  liim  out  of  doors.  l.Si*,  Outlook. 

SECRETARIAL  iwsition  by  thorouglily 
comj>etent.  experienced  secretary  stenog- 
rapher. 1.822.  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man.  twenty-three,  attending 
Wiiartoii  S<hool  Finance,  finish  IM-U.  «ill 
uiold  coui'se  to  suit  requirements  of  reliable 
concern.  Wants  part  tune  connection  while 
attending  school.  Excellent  references.  l,82h. 
Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  as  director  of  young 
people's  work.  Vassar  graduate.  Experience. 
1.8-3",  Outlook. 

SECRET.VRT— College  graduate,  six  years" 
exjierience  in  stenography,  bookkeeping,  and 
corvespouileuce.  Salary  82.iH«i.  1.8.34.  Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE  —  Capable  young  woman, 
publicity  exi>erience,  successful  cami>aign 
work,  desires  interesting  high  grade  position, 
in-efenibly  in  Philadelphia  or  New'  i'ork. 
1.837,  Outlook. 

CAPABLE  stenographer.  twenty-nine 
years  of  age.  de-sires  position  as  secretary  to 
reputable  iierson  traveling  abroad.  1.82ft, 
Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

FIRST-class  housekeejier,  music  teacher. 
i5e<."nre  noM .  Give  i>aiticiilar8.  1.789.  Outlook. 

M.\N.\G1NG  housekeei>er  for  scliool  or  in- 
Btitution  for  the  winter.  1.817.  Outlook. 

W.ANTED  —  Position  of  responsibility. 
Home  economics  graduate.  Hospital  aiiil 
country  clul)  experience.   1.814,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  lady  going  abroad.  Ex- 
peiienceii  young  American  woman  of  good 
sv.'ial  position.  1.824.  Outlook. 

NURSERY  governess  for  child  under  five 
years.  1,8'2%  Outlook. 

L.\DY  (ab<jnt  forty),  with  considerable 
exiierieuce  of  travel,  wishes  jj^jsition  as  rrav- 
eiingiomijanion.  Freeany  time.  1.828.  Out  look. 

W.ANTKD — Position  as  dorniitoi-j'  managei- 
aiid  chajjeron  in  high  grade  women's  edu- 
cational institute  or  house  director  in  Y.  \V. 

A.  by  trained  and  exi>enenced  uoman. 
1,81»,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  clieei-ful.  loving  dis)M:}si- 
tion.  wishes  to  mother  childien  or  be  ci>ui- 
)iaiiiou  to  one  who  needs  happy  companion- 
ship: highest  references  given  and  recpiive,!. 
1.8-27.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Positi.in  mother's  helper,  conj- 
Ijamon-housekeeper.  Miss  Deans.  Essex.  \'t. 
Teacliers  and  Governesses 

W.\NTED— Position  as  teacher  of  ait  or 
arts  and  <:rafts  in  iiublic  or  ijrivate  school. 
.\ddres»  K.  Reed,  15'2:i  Wayne  .Ave..  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

TUTOR,  experienced  college  entrance 
mathematics,  will  go  mountains  or  seashore 
.August.  Suiierior  references  given  and  i-e- 
•juired.   1.8:i8,  Outlwk. 

W.4NTEr> — Position  as  governess  or  tumi- 
fjanion  by  an  exiierience'l  and  capable  young 
woman.  References.  1.841.  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOYS  wanted,  ."iiii'  hoys  waiite.l  to  sell  The 
OiitliK^K  eacli  week.  No  iiivestiijeuT  necessary. 
Write  (or  selling  plan.  Carrier  Ilepartmeiit, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company.  .381  I  oiirth  .Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  olmtetritral  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  offered  hy 
the  LyiMg-Iii  Hospital.  .307  Se<-oiifl  .Ave..  New- 
York.  .Moiitlily  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  fiimishe*!.  For  further  information 
address  Dire<:tre88  of  Nurses. 

.MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you.  services  free.  No  samples. 
Iteleiences.  :««  West  HHtU  St. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  invalid  or  convalescent 
to  have  luxurious  home  in  country  with  nurs- 
ing and  nie«]ical  attendance  at  mo<lerate  jate. 
1.77h,  Outlook. 

SI'IIURB.AN  home  for  problem  child, com- 
T,etent  mat  rnal  care.  Coiine'ticut  S<x.'iety 
for  .Mental  Hygiene.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Fcjil  salft— Genuine  buffalo  robe.  6  ft.  x  7  ft. 
J.  <>,  .Nesbitt,  Attica,  New  York. 

.M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  iH'th.  .Nocliarge :  promjjt  delivery. 
West  24th  St.,  New  York. 
A.MBITIOI.S  ;VRITER8  send  to-day  for 
free  copy  Americ^i's  leailing  rbaga/ine  for 
writers  of  phot*>playn,  st<jries.  p*>ems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful  Writers  Digest.  t>88 
hiitler  Biiikling,  Cincinnati. 

P.OOKKEEVTNG  in  a  week.  Dnkes,  1857c 
Waltoi.  Ave.,  .New  York. 


FRANK'S 

Cruise  Deluxe 


MEDITmRAN'E^ 


m  By  Magnificent  New    Cunard  S.S. 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Bivnier,  -20,000  Tons. 


"SCYTHIA,"    Specially  Charterefl  4 

Sailing  Jan.  30,  1923,  returning  April  '2,  visiting 


Egypt 

Madeira,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, Sicily,  Riviera,MonteCarlo,  etc. 

Tlie  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  (lalace,  with  spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  oaf t-s,  2  elevators, 
commodious  staterooms  witli  running  water  and  large  wardrol>es ;  bedrooiusand  suites  witli  private  batlis. 
The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  England. 
Rates,  $600  and  up,  including  shore  excursions  and  all  expenses.    Membership  limited  to 
450  guests.    Early  reservations  advisable.  /'"^^  i n  innntilimi  an  retfi/r.^f. 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

489  FIFTH  AVE.,NEWYORK  219 So.l5"ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR  BOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
CATALOG  FREE.         Save  Money        ORDER  BY  MAIL 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

1521  Ellie  A\e.  FlisUTIGO.  WIS. 


DAvV^  raises 

New  York^Halifax^  Quebec 

IHK  PAhATlM.  TWIN-SCREW 

S.S.  "Fort  Hamilton" 

will  make  2  unusually  attractive  yachting 
cruises.    (So  Freight) 

Sailing  from  New  Tork 

August  5-19 

Stopping  One  day  each  way  at  Halifax 
Two  days  at  Quebec 

Sailing  through  the  Northumberland  Straits, 
'lilt  of  Canso  and  up  the  .Saguenay  River. 
Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool 
weather.  The  ship  has  spacious  promenade 
<1ecks,  and  deck  games,  many  rooms  with 
bath,  finest  cuisine,  etc.  Orchestra. 

The  Round  trip  occupies  12  days,  rate  $150  and  up, 
or  one  way  to  Quebec,  5  days,  $80  and  up. 

No  Paft.sports  re*|uired  ior  t.lie«e  cniibes.  For 
illu8tmr*<J  litei-attire  ttdth-f  ni- 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Or  any  Tourint  Agent 


TheMagnificentJ^feuiWhiteStar  Liner 

"HOMERIC" 

has  been  Specially  Chartered  by  us  for 

The  1923  Grand  Cruise  De  Luxe 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  January  20  Returning  March  28 

CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  500  GUESTS 

Steamer  —  Cuisine  —  Service  —  the 
utmost  yet  offered.  Fourteen  thousand 
miles  embracing  the  wonderlands  of 
history,  the  reUcs  of  ancient  civilizations, 
and  the  splendors  of  our  own  modern 
times.  A  complete  change ;  ne w  countries; 
different  people.  No  crowding  aboard 
or  ashore.  Unusually  spacious  state- 
rooms, each  fitted  with  beds;  first  class 
dining-room  accommodation  sufficient 
to  seat  all  at  one  time.  Sixty-seven  glori' 
ous  days — with  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  — 
Palestine.  Stop-over  privileges,  with 
return  by  other  famous  White  Star 
Liners,  MAJESTIC,  OLYMPIC,  etc. 

Full  Injormation  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Z45  Broadway   NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Montreal  N'ancouver 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


"To  serve  as  a  help  to  those  who  are  struggling  for  a  career 


FROM  IMMIGRANT 


TO  INVENTOR 

A   SERIES   OF   THREE   INSPIRING  NARRATIVES 

by  Michael  Pupin 


[ 


1.  WHAT  I  BROUGHT  TO  AMERICA 

2.  THE  HARDSHIPS  OF  A  GREENHORN 

3.  FROM  GREENHORN  TO  CITIZEN 

Olhers  in  preparation 


] 


iC)  Undervjood  &•  Underwood 


Rarely  has  there  been  the  equal  of  this  true  story  of  Americani- 
zation. Professor  Pupin,  a  Serb  by  race,  ran  away  from  school 
at  fifteen.  Lured  to  America  by  what  he  had  read  of  the  Land 
of  Freedom,  particularly  attracted  by  the  characters  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  landed  at  Castle  Garden  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  he  wore — a  red  fez  on  his  head  and  five 
cents  in  his  pocket.  Now,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  land,  but 
more  than  fort)-  years  ago  he  got  in.  This  is  the  marvelous  tale  of 
the  poor  boy,  educating  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  and  then 
taking  high  honors,  becoming  a  professor  at  Columbia,  and  the 
famous  inventor  of  the  Pupin  coil  and  system  of  electrical  con- 
ductors used  in  all  long-distance  telephone  wires.  The  story  is 
human  in  every  page,  from  the  lonely  boy  acting  as  herdsman  on 
the  pasture  lands  at  home,  guarding  the  cattle  from  Roumanian 
neighbors,  and  signalling  through  the  ground,  to  his  contact  with 
the  great  scientists  abroad  when  he  achieved  a  position  among 
scholars  and  investigators.  The  author  believes  that  the  narrative 
will  serve  as  a  help  to  those  who  "  are  struggling  to  build  up  for 
themselves  an  independent  career,  and  also  to  people  who  are 
interested  in  our  new  national  problem,  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
canization." The  three  chapters  mentioned  above  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Sc7-ibner^s  Magazine  this  fall,  and  others  will  follow  in 
1923..    To  begin 

in  the  SEPTEMBER 

SCRIBNER 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SUBJECT? 

W'f  iiavu  compiled,  fiom  tho  best  articles,  treatises  and  special  contributions  to  past  and 
lutiire  issut-s  of  The  \\'alhaniorf  Conii)Iete  Business  Service — and  from  o\-ei'  (»00  niatrazines  and 
l)iddU  atlons,  the  loUow  Ing  SPECIAL  WAI^HAMORK  EDITIONS— each  loose-leaf,  up-to-date  and 
complete  with  cloth  binder.  Sent  prep.ald  on  I'ecelpt  of  price.  New  features  added  to  your 
liiiider  monthly. 

Subject  Tide  of  Wullmmore  Kditioii  I'rice 

Jiiurnalisin — 233  Places  to  Sell  IMiiiiuNcripts   .'(il.OO 

A<  I'oiintiiiK— Aec»iintln){  l*r»bleins  Sohed  by  O.  V.  Wnllin,  C.P.A.  (Ind.)   %\.m 

Adininislratiiiii — fiO  Thints  An  K\eculi\c  Sliiiiild  Know   jjlLOO 

Ad\  erli-inic — 100  Ad\ertisiin;  IMaiis  (hitlhied   $1.00 

I'edenil  'laves — :{30  Federal  Ta\  ICulinKs  Aiialv/.ed   ijji.OO 

i'arcel  Post  <>r  Mail  Order— .100  Tliincs  to  Sell  i»y  Mail   %\.m 

Salesniansliip — 72  Ways  lo  Put  Across  Sales   ijil.OO 

Check  off  your  .seieetlons  and  i)ln  as  many  Dollar  13111s  to  this  advertisement  as  vou  h.iiiI 
ei.pies  of  the  VVAMlA.MOItIO  El  iITlO.N'S— or  send  money  order  or  cheek.  Everv  copy  worth  live 
liTiies  the  price  to  you  in  your  particular  line  of  work.  Alone.v  refunded  if  not  fnlly  Malislled 
after  :t  da.vN'  examination. 

 AHDItlCSS  AI.I,  OKDKKS  TO  

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY,  Publishers 

f  \i  \M:rTK  id  iM>i\«.  i>iiii,Ai>i;i.piiiA.  pa. 


BY  THE  WAY 

A LOCOMOTIVE  engineer  asks  in  the 
"Railway  Age"  liow  we  are  to  get 
reliable  engineers  in  the  years  to  come. 
Engineers,  it  will  be  noted,  are  usually 
raised  from  the  rank  of  firemen.  "The 
rising  generation  is  getting  a  better  edu- 
cation," he  says,  "and  an  educated  young 
man  absolutely  will  not  take  a  job  firing 
the  present-day  hogs  Avith  a  scoop.  I  don't 
blame  him — I  wouldn't  do  it  for  a  dol- 
lar a  mile.  Therefore  we  are  already 
commencing  to  get,  as  firemen,  men  who 
a  few  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
considered  as  anything  but  common 
labor  for  such  jobs  as  track  repair  work. 
We  have  some  now  who  cannot  speak 
clear  English  and  have  to  ask  the  engi- 
neer to  write  their  names  on  the  time 
slip.  Can  you  imagine  the  type  of  engi- 
neers they  are  going  to  make?"  This  is 
a  problem  which  the  railway  unions  as 
well  as  the  employers  must  look  into. 


The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  decided  upon  a 
standardization  of  body  nomenclature 
for  automobiles,  and  chose  fourteen 
definite  body  names.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  changes  recommended  is 
that  the  word  "phaeton"  should  replace 
the  familiar  "touring  car,"  which  term 
seems  to  have  lost  its  significance,  as 
all  types  of  cars  are  used  for  touring. 
The  names  suggested  are  as  follows: 
Roadster,  coupe,  phaeton,  sedan,  berline, 
limousine,  brougham,  landaulet,  sedan- 
landaulet,  brougham-landaulet,  berline- 
landaulet,  coupe-landaulet,  limousine- 
landaulet,  cabriolet. 


A  correspondent  writes:  "In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Outlook  I  noticed  a  brief 
article  about  General  Sheridan's  war 
horse,  in  which  the  horse's  name  is 
given  as  Winchester.  The  correct  name 
of  the  horse  was  Rienzi,  which  you  may 
verify  by  consulting  'Personal  Memoirs 
of  P,  H.  Sheridan,'  Volume  I,  pages 
177-180." 


Stemming  a  tide  of  "dehydrated"  alco- 
holic be\erages  of  reminiscent  names  is 
a  steady  job  of  the  fraud  department  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Using  the 
reputation  of  the  German  chemists,  cer- 
tain German  concerns  have  distributed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  circulars  in 
the  United  States  offering,  for  "one  dol- 
ar  only,  Rhine  -wine.  Moselle,  sherry. 
Port,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Tokay,  Mal- 
aga, beer  of  Munich,  ^ilsen,  porter,  ale, 
etc.,"  in  a  dried  form.  From  the  pow- 
ders a  gallon  or  two  of  the  beverage 
indicated  on  the  package  can  be  made, 
the  spurious  circulars  state.  Despite  the 
issuiiuce  of  fraud  orders,  many  people 
are  still  sending  money  to  these  German 
concerns,  only  to  have  the  money  re- 
irned  to  them  by  the  Post  Ofllce  Depart- 
ment. A  significant  requireiuent  on 
\  ery  circular  insists  on  payment  in 
American  currency. 

If  these  powders  contained  alooliol, 
their  importation  would  bo  prohibited, 
iiui  .since  they  oo  not  lia\  e  the  latent 
po.s.sihilities  advertised  they  violate  the 
mail  fraud  statutes. 


THIO  OUTi.OOK 


WHITING-ADAMS 

Trade  VULCAN  Mark 
Rubber  Cemented 

BRUSHES 

Bristles  fastened  with  Vulcanized  Hard 
Rubber.and  held  in  a  vise-like  grip.  Shedding 
of  bristles  and  failure  of  brushes  impossible. 
The  most  extensive  and  best  line  of  Brushes 
in  the  world 
Send  for  illustrated  literature 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

690  to  710  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  113  Yeeu^ 

WhitiDE-Adams  Bnishes  Awarded  Gold  Medal,  the  highest 
award  at  Fauauia-Facific  E.ipositioD,  1915 


Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

"EMPRESS  of  FRANCE"  18481  Gross  TONS 
4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

Clark  Originated  Round  the  World  Cruises 
Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3.  1923 

MEDITERRANEAN 

EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND"  25000   Gross  Tons 

65  D.\YS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 
Frank  C.  Clark.  401  Times  Building.  New  York 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADCAT  KEY  WEST> 


RADIO  QUESTIONS 

fs  an  aerial  on  the  house  dangerous  ?  Can  you 
receive  as  well  on  a  single  wire  as  on  a  mulUple 
Wire  antenna  ?  Where  is  a  thermo-couple  used  ? 
How  would  you  hool(  up  a  regenerative  set. 

You  can  answer  these  and  many  other  radio  ques- 
Hons  from  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia  by 
A.  Howland  Wood,  Elx-Navy  Instructor  and  Radio 
Engineer.  Boston  Transcript  says:  "The  beginner 
will  want  this  volume  for  study  and  the  expert  will 
use  it  for  reference."  It  clearly  explains,  by  text, 
picture  and  diagram,  modern  radio  instruments,  their 
purchase,  installation  and  operation  and  makes  it  eetsy 
to  understand  the  technical  articles  in  radio  magazines 
and  text  books. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  clear  knowl- 
edge of  radio,  for  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia 
costs  but  $2.00,  postpaid.  Your  money  gladly  re- 
turned if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Order  today  from 
Perry  &  Elliott  Co.,  I46X  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


 COUPON  

PERRY  &  ELLIOTT  CO. 

146X  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ejielosed  is  $2.00  for  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia, 
which  I  win  return  postpaid  if  not  satisBed. 


Name. 


Address 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

JAMICS  J.  D.WIS, 
United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
knows  by  reason  of 
his  own  t  oyliood 
the  value  of  a  prac- 
tical education.  He 
was  born  in  Soutli 
Wales,  but  came  to 
America  when  he 
was  A'ery  young 
and  started  in  at 
the  Pennsylvania  steel  mills  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  founder  of 
the  Mooseheart  Home-School,  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  article,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Mooseheart  Governors. 

L i:\vis  Edwin  Theiss  is  both  farmer 
and  newspaper  writer.  His  name 
has  frequently  appeared  in  The  Outlook 
over  articles  on  many  subjects,  including 
farm  and  country  life,  practical  plii- 
losophy,  and  industrial  questions. 

Threl;  different  points  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  the  coal  strike  come  to  the 
Outlook  office  from  three  very  dissimilar 
sources.  One  is  from  a  coal  miner  who 
signs  Francis  Pridemore  as  a  pen-name 
because,  he  says,  "If  I  signed  my  own. 
I  should  never  be  able  to  get  another  job 
in  the  coal  fields."  Tlie  second  is  from 
a  Presbyterian  minister  living  in  tlie 
mining  district.  And  the  third  is  from 
AVilliam  P.  Helm,  Jr.,  with  whose  former 
correspondence  on  the  coal  crisis  readers 
of  The  Outlook  are  familiar.  Mr.  Helm 
was  for  four  years  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject 
on  wliich  he  writes. 

MAKio.N  CouTHOUY  SMITH  has  fre- 
quently contributed  verse  to  The 
Outlook.  The  quotations  in  the  poem  in 
this  issue  are  from  her  poem  "Tlie  In- 
terpreter," published  in  The  Outloolc  of 
December  9,  1914.  Miss  Smith  is  the 
author  of  "Dr.  Marks,"  "The  Road  of 
Life,  and  Other  Poems,"  "The  Final 
Star,"  and  other  volumes. 

WILLIA  M  R.  Sf  OTT 
contributes  an 
article  which  is 
quite  in  line  with 
his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote higher  stand- 
ards in  commercial 
practices.  Toward 
this  end  Mr.  Scott 
estahlislied  in  1920 
a  monthly  periodi- 
cal called  "The 
Commercial  Bri- 
bery and  Tipping  Review,"  which  he 
edited  and  financed  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months.  He  has  also  written  "The 
Itching  Palm,"  the  only  book  published 
so  far  dealing  exclusively  with  the  tip- 
ping custom.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Washington 
newspaper  man  with  a  background  of 
several  years'  training  in  Louisville, 
Chicago,  and  New  York. 


The 
really  safe 
antiseptic 

For  half  a  century 
Listerine  has  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of 
people  everywhere 
as  the  really  safe 
antiseptic. 

Think  what  that 
means. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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School 


THE  OUTLOOK 


Information  FREE 


Catalogs  of  all  Boys'  or  Gills'  private  schools  (mid  campx)  in 
U.  S.  Expert  advic^  free.  Relative  standing  from  personal 
inspection.  Statefnlly  kind  wanted.  Maintained  by  American 
Schools' Assoc.  No  fees.  Write  1100  Times  Bldg., 
New  Vork,  or  1516- A  Slasonic  Temple,  Chicago 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Torlc 

flecorainends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wii>.  <>.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young:  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-seven  years  and  is  still  imder  the  active 
direction  of  its  founder.  Entering  age  nine  to  thirteen. 
$1,000.         Frederick  S.  Curtis.  Principal. 

Gerald  B.  CuRXis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut 


Box  153 


Washington,  Conn, 
liitchfield  County 

Rock  Gate 

Country  Home  and  School  for  Young  Children 

Summer  and  winter  sessions. 

CHARLOTTE  O'GIKR  CLARKE. 


EUROPE 


FRENCH  LADY 

Excellent  social  position,  now  widow,  with  three  daughters, 
willing  to  take  two  young  ladies  into  her  household  in  Paris. 
Altogether  exceptional  opportunity  for  educational  and 
sociiO  experience.  References  exchanged.  Correspondence 
through  American  friends.  Address  A.  P.  S.,  7,909,  Outlook. 


ILLINOIS 


NU 


SCHOOL  of 
COMMERCE 


COMBINES  LAKE  SHORE  CAMPUS 
WITH  BIG  CITY  ADVANTAGES 

Close  range  etudy  of  big  business 
in  Chicago  supplements  cultural  and 
recreational  advantages  of  campU3 
life  in  Evanston. Among  the  intense- 
ly practical  courses  offered  are: 
Buaineas  Adminiotration  ~  Areounting 
— ^  —Bankma  and  Finance  -SaU§  Manage- 

/ Mf>tSVfi^^  ment  —  Advertinng  —  Factory  Manage- 

m^%^Q&  «^C.>0  m^nt— Traffic  ATraTtsportation— Foreign 

Trade — Labor  Admin%9tTaium~ Public  & 
Social  Service. 

Meditl  School  of  Joumelism offers 
two-  and  three-year  courses  leading 
to  B.  S-  and  M  S.  in  Journalism. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Cormnerce 
^20  Harris  Hall»  Evanaton. 
Illinoia 


Confers 
University 
frees 

Send  for 
Bulletin 
Now 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

56tli  Year.  Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a 
homelike  atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in 
every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  .nnd  helpful 
school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $im 
to  $oUi)  per  year.  Speci.il  couise  m  domestic  science.  l''or 
catalogue  and  information  address, 

AKTHUK  W.  PEIllC'E,  Litt.D.,  Headmaster 

WALNUT    HILL  SCHOOL 

23  HiKliIancI  St.,  Naf  icli,  Mass.  A  College  Prepara- 
tory Scliool  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  lioston. 

Miss  Coiiaiit,  Miss  lii^elovv.  Principals 


WALTHAM  SCHOOLfor  GIRLS 

Board  ng  and  Day  School.  From  prim:iry  grades  through 
college  preparatory.  Schnol  Building.  Gymnasium.  Three 
residences.  Amule  oiiportunity  foi- outdoor  life.  63d  year. 
Address  Miss  MARTf-lA  MASC)N.  Principal,  Walthauj.Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Ashton  Tutors  Boys 

For  the  Fall  Examinations  of  the 

College  Entrance  Board 

Mr.  Ashton  works  persouitlly  with  each  individual  boy. 
For  U  years  he  has  had  a  high  degree  of  success.  Individual 
text^l)Ook8  are  built  up  Iroiii  da^  to  day  for  each  boy,  based 
on  the  boys'  weaknesses.  Eificient  assistants  drill  the  boys. 
As  a  result  lUr.  Asliton's  boys  win  in  the  examinations. 

100  acre  estate.    600  feet 
above   the   Hudson.  34 
miles  from  New  York  City 
Summer  and  Winter  Sessions 

Henry  S.  Aihton,  Hetiian  Hill,  Croton-on-Hudton,  N.Y. 
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A  Safeguard 

Take  precautions  against  germ- 
infection  of  small  wounds. 
Cleanse  the  injury  and  apply 
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transparent   protective  coating. 
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and  hospital. 
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,  ENTR'ACTE 

AT  the  breakfast  table  the  Average 
Citizen  looks  at  the  front  page  of 
J  his  newspaper.    Obviously  there  is 

•  important  news.  There  are  headlines  that 
run  across  three  columns.  He  learns 
that  the  newspaper's  correspondent  in 
Washington  believes  that  President  Har- 
ding hopes  that  the  railway  executives 
and  the  railway  labor  leaders  are  expect- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  strike. 
]  Next  morning  the  Average  Citizen 
turns  again  to  his  newspaper;  again 
there  is  news.  This  time  he  learns  that 
the  Irish  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  capture  Ireland. 

Another  morning  comes,  and  once 
more  the  Average  Citizen  finds  news. 
This  time  it  is  to  the  effect  that  several 
Senators  unnamed  and  several  Repre- 
sentatives unnamed  agree  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  Congress 
will  pass  or  will  not  pass  the  Ta'-iff  Bill 
by  October  1. 

So  it  goes.  Is  it  an  item  about  Russia 
and  Germany?  Then  the  eager  reader 
of  the  newspaper  learns  that,  although 
nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished  as  a 
result  of  the  Conference  at  Genoa  or  at 
The  Hague,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  when  next  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Prime  Mini.ster  of  Great  Britain,  meets 
M.  Poincare,  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
there  will  come  an  understanding  con- 
cerning the  German  and  the  Russian 
problems  which  will  be  more  amicable 
than  understandings  between  thpse  two 
have  proved  to  be  in  the  past. 

Or  is  it  the  Near  East?  The  news- 
paper reader  again  learns  that  some- 
thing is  about  to  happen — either  that 
the  Greeks  are  about  to  take  Constanti- 
nople or  that  the  Allies  are  about  to 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  taking  it. 

Or  is  it  the  theater?  Then  the  news- 
paper reader  learns  that  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  is  about  to  undertake  the  task 
of  hopefully  exerting  some  kind  of  influ- 
ence that  will  hereafter  make  the  thea- 
ter a  better  medium  of  entertainment 
and  of  art. 

Thus  we  have  daily  presented  to  us,  as 
we  read  the  press,  proof  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  era  of  hope.  All  good  things 
are  in  the  future,  where  they  ought  to 
be.  And  most  of  the  evil  things  are 
there,  too,  where  they  certainly  belong. 
The  good  things  being  in  the  future,  we 
can  press  eagerly  forward  to  them.  The 
evil  things  being  in  the  future,  we  can 
always  live  in  hope  that  they  will  never 
happen.  Kven  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when 
he  talks  about  war  does  not  dwell  upon 


the  experience  of  mankind  in  the  past, 
but  paints  a  picture  of  what  may  hap- 
pen and  v/hat  he  hopes  never  will. 

Just  now,  therefore,  we  seem  to  be 
living  in  a  blessed  state  of  transition. 
What  is  past  belongs  to  history,  and  the 
only  news  seems  to  be  a  record  of  ex- 
pectation. A  good  argument  may  be 
framed  to  show  that  the  entr'acte  is  the 
best  part  of  the  play. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 
ON  THE  STRIKES 

JCi-EVE  Dean  is  one  of  those  upon 
^whom  greatness  has  been  thrust. 
Unknown  to  Mr.  Gompers,  the  unques 
tioned  leader  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country,  not  even  appearing  in  the  rec- 
ords which  Mr.  Gompers  found  available 
in  Washington,  in  such  Eastern  cities  as 
he  could  reach,  and  even  in  the  rail 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  his  name,  how- 
ever, is  now  known  to  many  who  would 
not  recognize  one  out  of  a  hundred 
names  in  "Who's  Who."    Mr.  Dean's 


P  &  A  Photos 


BEX  W.  HOOPER 

Chairman  of  tho  Railroad  Labor  Board,  on 
which  President  Harding  depends  for  settling 
the  railway  strikr.  This  photograph  was 
tal<cn  as  Mr.  Hooper  left  the  White  House 
after  a  long  conference  with  the  President 


fame  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
letter  to  him  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Signing  his  telegram  as  Chairman  of 
the  Railway  Employees'  Publicity  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Dean  warned  the  President 
that  any  attempt  by  him,  or  any  Gov- 
ernor,'"to  operate  the  mines  or  railroads 
by  military  forces"  or  "to  draft  men 
into  mining  or  railroad  service  would 
be  an  attempt  to  establish  involuntary 
servitude."  He  informed  the  President 
that  "the  American  farmer  and  laborer 
have  come  to  realize  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  G.  0.  P.  toward  them;"  and 
he  supplemented  this  political  warning 
by  a  warning  of  a  threatened  revolu- 
tion. 

Taking  this  telegram  as  a  text,  Presi- 
dent Harding  wrote  a  letter  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  address  to  the  country  which 
was  made  public  on  July  26.  Treating 
Mr.  Dean's  "politically  partisan  refer- 
ences with  that  contempt  which  is  felt  by 
every  good  citizen  in  the  hour  of  deep 
public  concern,"  the  President  proceeded 
to  state  effectively  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Government  must 
stand  whatever  action  it  may  take  in 
this  emergency. 

He  acknowledged  the  loyalty  of  the 
strikers  as  American  citizens  and  their 
right  under  existing  statutes  "in  declin- 
ing to  work  under  the  terms  decided  by 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  or  tendered  to 
the  workmen  by  the  mine  operators  of 
the  country." 

He  denied  that  any  one  had  "proposed 
to  draft  free  men  into  either  the  railway 
or  mining  service,  or  suggested  coercion 
under  military  force."  The  military 
forces  of  free  America,  he  said,  are  used 
only  for  preventing  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  same  freedom,  however,  which 
permits  men  to  strike  also  gives  other 
men  the  right  to  accept  employment 
under  the  terms  proposed. 

The  railway  men  are  striking  notwith- 
standing the  legal  provision  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  just  grievances;  the 
miners  are  striking  notwithstanding  the 
offer  of  an  agency  to  make  an  impartial 
settlement. 

The  Administration  in  standing  be- 
hind the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  in 
proposing  the  coal  mine  tribunal  is,  so 
far  from  resorting  to  force,  resorting  to 
the  very  opposite.  Since  the  men  have 
exercised  their  right  to  refuse  the  Gov- 
ernment's remedy,  the  President  has 
asked  the  Governors  of  coal-miuing 
States  to  invite  the  mine  operators  to 
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resume  mining,  and  to  promise  the  pro- 
tection which  all  men  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  their  lawful  pursuits.  "This 
protection,"  said  the  President,  "applies 
alike  to  the  men  on  strike  who  observe 
ence  with  men  at  work  and  to  the  men 
the  law  and  make  no  lawless  interfer- 
who  are  lawfully  at  work  and  entitled  to 
proteotion  by  every  agency  of  Govern- 
ment in  that  work." 

"The  Government  ...  is  opposed  to  all 
conflict  among  classes,"  added  the  Presi- 
dent, and  "speaks  only  for  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  and  the  common  good 
of  all  its  citizens." 

In  closing.  President  Harding  invited 
Mr.  Dean,  and  presumably  every  one 
else,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  refusal  of 
the  miners  to  accept  the  awards  of  an 
able  and  impartial  commission,  and  in- 
vited him  to  urge  the  striking  railway 
men  to  return  to  work  under  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  and 
await  the  action  of  that  Board  in  giving 
a  free  hearing  on  any  question  concern- 
ing which  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt. 

"These,"  said  the  President,  "are  the 
ways  of  peace." 

This  letter  of  President  Harding's  de- 
serx  es  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the 
progress  which  America  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  in  applying  the 
principles  of  democracy  to  modern  indus- 
try. 

THE  IRISH  CIVIL  WAR 

So  far  as  conditions  in  Ireland  can  be 
pictured  from  the  despatches,  the 
fighting  in  that  distressed  country  has 
been  changing  in  form.  At  first  it 
seemed  more  like  organized  riots  in  city 
streets  and  sieges  of  city  buildings.  It 
now  appears  to  ha^'e  assumed  the  form 
of  battles,  characterized  by  the  advance 
of  one  side  and  the  retreat  of  the  other, 
in  the  more  open  country.  As  July  drew 
to  its  close  the  so-called  Republican 
forces  under  the  discreet  De  Valera, 
whose  theory  seems  to  be  that  "he  who 
fights  and  runs  away  will  live  to  fight 
another  day,"  were  retreating  from 
Limerick  and  Waterford,  and  the  Free 
State  forces  were  in  control  of  Limerick. 
One  of  the  old  buildings.  King  John's 
Castle,  is  said  to  have  been  de.stroyed 
when  the  Republicans  set  fire  to  it. 

In  one  case  a  battle  is  said  to  have 
lasted  three  days.  This  was  in  County 
Tipperary. 

Everywhere  the  Free  State  forces 
seem  to  have  been  gaining  ground. 

Among  the  casualties  in  the  fighting 
is  the  reported  mortal  wounding  of 
Harry  Boland,  who  was  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  De  Valera,  and  who  carried  on 
for  a  time  De  Valera's  propaganda  in 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
called  "Irish  Republic."  He  became  a 
public  nuisance  here  by  his  fanatical 


appeal  to  the  hatred  of  Irish-Americans 
for  the  British.  Now  if  he  dies,  he  dies 
wounded,  not  by  an  English  soldier,  but 
by  some  Irishman  whose  patriotism  is 
as  unquestioned  as  liis  own,  and  is,  be- 
sides, mingled  with  common  sense. 

It  is  p^haps  fortunate  for  Ireland 
that  this  civil  war  lias  occurred.  When 
Ireland  settles  down  to  order  and  prog- 
ress, if  she  ever  does,  it  may  be  just  as 
well  that  the  people  of  southern  Ireland 
should  remember,  not  merely  the  con- 
tests which  tliey  have  had  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  with  the  people  of  Ulster,  but 
also  the  contests  that  they  have  had 
among  themselves.  The  memory  of  the 
fighting  that  is  going  on  now  may  en- 
able them  to  think  of  London  and  Belfast 
with  less  prejudice  and  animosity  and  to 
make  them  realize  that  for  their  unhappy 
condition  the  English  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  blame.  This  civil  war,  too,  may 
enable  them  to  understand  the  price  of 
liberty.  Every  generation  has  to  learn 
the  lesson  over  again,  and  apparently  re- 
peatedly, and  then  does  not  learn  it  very 
well,  that  liberty  is  not  obtained  merely 
by  lifting  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

LXPLAINING  THE  HAGUE 

THE  Conference  at  The  Hague  concern- 
ing Russian  affairs  having  proved 
as  futile  as  it  promised  to  be,  the  British 
Government  has  been  explaining  the 
failure. 

At  Genoa,  as  well  as  at  The  Hague. 
Lloyd  George  advocated  a  policy  wiiich 
seemed  to  condone  bad  faith  with  the 
hope  of  getting  trade.  In  his  words 
there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  keen  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  not  even  business 
can  be  carried  on  with  people  Avhose 
word  is  worthless.  So  Great  Eritain^s 
attitude  could  be  summed  up  in  a 
phrase — Let's  forgive,  forget,  and  do 
business.  The  French,  having  other 
ideas  on  the  subject,  were  treated  as 
obstructionists.  Now  it  turns  out  that 
the  French  were  right.  Sir  Philip  Lloyd- 
Greame,  head  of  the  British  delegation 
at  The  Hague,  has  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  interpreted  the  re- 
sult of  these  conferences  as  progress  in 
the  education  of  Russia.  He  said  that 
the  Hague  Conference  had  "brought 
Russia  face  to  face  with  actualities  as 
never  before."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in- 
dorsed Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greanie's  words 
and  said  that  the  greatest  advantage 
from  Genoa  and  The  Hague  had  been  the 
education  of  Russia  in  actualities. 
Some  of  the  delegates  to  The  Hague  and 
to  Genoa  may  find  it  amusing  to  note 
I..loyd  George  as  a  teacher  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  so  lately  was  a  pupil. 

Every  development  in  this  politico-eco- 
nomic game  in  Europe  helps  to  show  how 
wise  our  Government  was  in  not  becom- 
ing a  party  to  the  Conference  at  Genoa. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE 
SHIP  SUBSIDY  BILL 

AKii  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion to  which  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  supposed  to  have 
discovered  the  answer  before  they  re- 
turn to  Washington  on  August  15. 
When  they  left  on  their  recess  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  sound  out  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  on  this 
siibject,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  urged  by  President  Harding  to 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of 
passing  promptly  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill, 
so  tliat  this  country  might  be  in  position 
to  compete  commercially  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

While  proponents  of  the  Ship  Sub- 
sidy Bill  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
measure  which  has  been  introduced  in 
both  houses  taken  up  and  acted  on  at 
the  present  session,  there  is  much  doubt 
in  many  quarters  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  possible,  with  the  other  legislation 
Congress  is  expected  to  dispose  of  before 
it  adjourns,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
what  is  rightl.v  known  as  the  Merchant 
Marine  Bill. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  political 
elements  which  are  involved  in  this 
question,  a  new  factor  has  been  injected 
which  has  added  seriously  to  the  com- 
plications and  which  cannot  avoid  being 
given  consideration.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
to  lie  permitted  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  on  vessels  flying  the  American  flag 
and  enjoying  the  benefits  which  they 
will  derive  from  Government  aid.  While 
it  is  declared  that  the  prohibition  mat- 
ter is  only  a  side  issue  as  compared  with 
the  broad  general  aspects  of  ti  e  mer- 
chant marine  question,  it  is  admitted 
even  by  those  who  are  most  strongly  in 
favor  of  prompt  action  that  there  will 
inevitably  be  much  debate  on  this  point 
when  the  proposed  bill  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration. Many  members  who  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  the  upbuilding  of 
an  American  merchant  marine  worthy 
of  the  commercial  prowess  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  tlie  same  time  lift  tlie  in- 
cubus of  a  $50,000,000  annual  expense  of 
Go\erniueut  Siiipping  Board  operation 
from  tiie  shoulders  of  the  country,  will 
find  themselves  embarrassed — in  fact, 
unable  consistently  to  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure which  will  sanction  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants on  property  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment nuiintains  even  partial  control. 

While  the  prohibition  feature  of  the 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  therefore,  is  only  one 
small  portion  of  a  big  measure,  it  looms 
large  as  one  of  vital  importance  because 
of  its  great  political  significance.  There 
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is  a  growing  sentiment,  therefore,  tliat 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  push  the 
bill  through  to  a  vote,  even  if  it  should 
be  taken  up  for  debate  by  the  House, 
before  the  fall  elections.  Members 
who  voted  for  prohibition  recognize  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  they  can  do — 
namely,  vote  for  prohibition  at  sea  as 
they  voted  for  it  ashore. 

If  the  Merchant  Marine  or  Subsidy 
Bill  goes  over  to  the  short  session  which 
opens  in  December,  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  necessary  for  President  Har- 
ding to  call  a  special  session  after  March 
4  next  if  he  wishes  to  push  through  the 
merchant  marine  legislation  to  which  he 
is  so  strongly  committed. 

PUBLIC  OFFICE  AND 
PRIVATE  SACRIFICE 

WHEN  a  governor  is  indicted  or  a 
scandal  develops  in  a  political  or- 
ganization, it  is  always  regarded  as 
front-page  news.  It  attracts  a  hundred 
times  the  attention  of  such  an  act  as 
that  of  Governor  Miller,  of  New  York 
State.  He  was  recently  attacked  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Robert  Moses,  because,  he 
alleged,  the  executive  department  at 
Albany  did  not  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  in  the  matter  of  expenses. 
Governor  Miller,  who  has  made  a  very 
successful  effort  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Government,  in  reply 
to  these  criticisms,  disclosed  a  situation 
which  has  proved  a  boomerang  to  the 
critics  of  the  Government: 

It  is  true  that  my  former  secretary 
did  incur  bills  for  certain  purposes 
in  excess  of  the  appropriations  for 
those  purposes.  Some  of  them  he  had 
paid  himself,  and  when  it  was 
broug-ht  to  my  attention  I  refunded  to 
him  what  he  had  paid  and  paid  the 
balance  myself.  It  is  true  that  at 
that  time  the  appropriations  for  these 
particular  purposes  were  exhausted, 
and  there  was  no  appropriation  for 
similar  expenses  for  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Legislature  was 
then  in  session.  I  could  have  asked 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation.  .  .  . 
Now  I  didn't  ask  for  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation. I  did  pay  the  balance  of 
the  bills  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  myself  rather  than  to  do  so.  I  did 
that  because  I  had  set  my  face  again.st 
deficiency  appropriations,  and  I  had 
to  observe  the  rule  that  I  had  e.stab- 
lished  if  I  expected  others  to  do  so. 

The  Governor,  rather  than  stretch  the 
rule  which  he  has  laid  down  for  other 
departments  of  the  State  Government, 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 
$8,000.  The  Governor's  salary  is  $10,000. 
For  Governor  Miller,  who  has  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  life  to  public  service, 
such  a  financial  sacrifice  is  indeed  large. 

We  do  not  believe  that  many  people 
realize  how  frequently  public  officials  do 
sacrifice  their  own  interests  for  the  good 
of  the  Government.   We  suspect  that  the 


list  of  Washington  officials  who  make 
heavy  financial  sacrifices  to  further  the 
Government's  interests  is  longer  than 
any  one  would  suppose. 

The  Outlook  is  no  Pollyanna,  but  it 
wishes  that  the  day  would  come  when 
newspapers  would  see  the  news  value  of 
work  well  done.  If  virtue  were  only  as 
interesting  to  the  average  reporter  as 
vice,  we  might  not  worry  so  much  about 
the  growth  of  crime  waves  and  the 
prevalence  of  official  corruption. 

A  LIGHT-BEARING  MEMORIAL 

MR.  William  Pulliam  has  already 
contributed  much  to  building  up 
friendly  relations  between  the  countries 
of  Pan-America.  His  service  as  Re- 
ceiver of  Dominican  Customs  under  both 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Harding  af- 
fords an  example  of  effective  interna- 
tional trusteeship  of  the  most  valuable 
character.  International  faith  can  only 
be  built  up  by  such  faithful  acts.  With- 
out them  words  of  friendship  are  vapor. 

Now  Mr.  Pulliam  has  put  forward  a 
plan  for  Pan-American  co-operation  in  a 
project  of  more  than  sentimental  inter- 
est to  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  South 
and  North  America.  He  has  proposed 
that  a  lighthouse  built  from  funds  col- 
lected from  our  two  continents  shall  be 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  Columbus  at 
Santo  Domingo. 
There  has  never  been  a  Pan-American 
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memorial  to  Columbus  in  which  the 
various  peoples  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  have  participated. 

Santo  Domingo  is  the  oldest  perma- 
nent Christian  settlement  in  the  New 
World;  it  is  the  only  place  in  America 
where  Columbus  maintained  a  residence. 
It  was  the  scene  of  his  brief  power  and 
control,  and  also  the  place  of  his  deepest 
humiliation — where  he  was  stripped  of 
that  power,  put  in  chains,  and  sent  back 
to  Spain.  It  is  the  place  where  he  him- 
self requested  that  his  remains  lie.  The 
Spaniards  appropriately  and  very  affec- 
tionately referred  to  Santo  Domingo  as 
the  "cradle  of  America;"  hence  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  logical  place  for  such  a 
memorial,  particularly  if  it  takes  a  prac- 
tical form. 

Italy,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  has 
practically  recognized  the  authenticity 
of  the  remains  unearthed  in  the  Santo 
Domingo  Cathedral  on  September  10, 
1877,  for  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Genoa,  in 
a  crystal  urn,  is  exhibited  a  portion  of 
the  remains  obtained  in  Santo  Domingo 
at  the  time  mentioned. 

This  project  for  a  memorial  lighthouse 
to  the  great  Genoese  navigator  seems  to 
combine  sentiment  and  utility  in  a  de- 
gree seldom  found.  It  deserves  a  most 
general  support. 

CUTTING  DOWN 
ARMY  OFFICERS 

THE  task  of  reducing  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  now  under  way.  A  large 
cut,  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  pres- 
ent list  of  officers  affected,  must  be  made 
before  the  end  of  the  present  calendar 
year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Con- 
gress— the  Regular  Army  Appropriation 
Bill — approved  June  30  last. 

A  board  of  army  officers,  headed  by 
Major-General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  re- 
tired, who  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  France  during  the  war  in 
command  of  the  Third  Division,  has 
been  appointed  to  perform  the  weeding- 
out  process.  The  Board  held  its  initial 
meeting  on  July  24,  and  is  expected  to 
complete  its  task  by  December  15,  two 
weeks  before  the  time  within  which 
the  work  of  elimination  must  be  com- 
pleted. 

As  of  June  30,  the  excess  in  tlie  num- 
ber of  officers  in  various  grades  from 
first  lieutenant  to  colonel  totaled  2,149, 
while  in  the  medical  department  and 
chaplains  there  were  367.  While  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  state  the  exact  num- 
ber of  officers  who  will  actually  be 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  final  selection 
by  the  Board,  because  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  interim  a  number  of  officers 
will  retire  or  be  discharged  voluntarily, 
nevertheless  the  Elimination  Board  will 
be  compelled  to  recommend  the  dropping 
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This  is  the  name  given  to  the  board  of  general  officers  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law  tor 
reducing  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Regular  Army.  Members  of  the  Board  around  the 
table  are,  from  left  to  right:  Brigadier-General  A.  W.  Brewster;  Major-General  M.  W. 
Ireland,  surgeon-general;  Major-General  Joseph  T.  Dlckman,  retired,  chairman;  Major- 
General  Henry  P.  McCain,  former  adjutant;  Brigadier-General  Ernest  Hinds;  and  Major 

R.  A.  Jones,  secretary 


of  considerably  more  than  one  thousand 
oflBcers.  Their  taslc  is  lightened  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  the  law  allows 
eight  hundred  promotion-list  officers  in 
grades  from  colonel  to  first  lieutenant, 
inclusive,  to  be  held  for  absorption  or 
recommissioned  in  the  next  lower  grade. 
No  such  allowance,  however,  is  made  for 
the  medical  department  and  chaplains, 
and  all  of  the  excess  there  must  be  re- 
moved by  separation  from  the  active 
list,  including  that  due  to  normal  losses. 

In  connection  with  this  drastic  cut 
which  has  been  ordered  by  Congress 
there  is  much  discussion  in  army  circles 
as  to  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
morale  of  the  force  and  on  its  general 
efficiency  and  preparedness  in  case  it  is 
called  on  again  to  render  active  war  ser- 
vice. Promotions,  it  is  pointed  out,  will 
be  much  slower,  officers  being  retained 
in  the  lower  grades  many  more  years 
than  at  present,  so  that  if  suddenly 
called  on  to  assume  greater  duties  they 
will  be  lacking  in  the  required  experi- 
ence. This  situation  in  the  Army,  it  is 
claimed,  cost  many  extra  millions  of 
money  and  months  of  time  in  prepared- 
ness of  the  American  Army  for  the 
World  War. 

The  selections  for  retirement  and  dis- 
charge will  be  based  on  the  official  rec- 
ords of  officers,  supplemented  by  such  ad- 
ditional recommendations  and  reports  as 
may  be  received.  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  large  reduction  required,  "officers 
must  necessarily  be  retired  or  discharged 
whose  active  service  would  otherwise  be 
continued,"  says  a  War  Department  cir- 
cular giving  the  regulations;  and  so, 
under  the  cy-cumstances,  these  separa- 
tions from  the  service  will  be  "regarded 
as  honorable  in  every  way  and  will  not 
be  regarded  as  stigmatizing  an  officer  or 
his  record." 

As  there  are  more  than  12,000  officers 
in  the  Army  and  the  time  within  which 


the  Elimination  Board  must  perform  its 
labors  is  limited,  it  is  assumed  that  it 
will  have  to  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  recommendations  from 
chiefs  of  the  several  army  branches. 
The  War  Department  recommends  that 
officers  who  leave  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Army  continue  available  for 
military  service  in  emergency,  and  urges 
such  officers  to  affiliate  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  to  apply  for  appointment 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

A  SUCCESSFUL 
MASSACRE 

HERRIN,  until  lately  obscure,  has 
achieved  infamy.  That  southern 
Illinois  mining  town  has  become 
known  as  the  place  where  murder  pays. 
Turks  or  Kurds  who  torture  to  death 
defenseless  Armenians  in  order  to  rule 
the  surviving  population  with  a  rod  of 
terror  can  now  enjoy  the  flattery  of  suc- 
cessful imitation  In  America.  Perhaps 
Illinois  will  have  added  a  word  to  the 
language.  Nobody  hereafter  need  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  verb  "to  her- 
rin." 

It  was  on  June  22  that  a  mob  of 
strikers  at  Herrin  murdered  in  cold 
blood  a  score  or  so  of  non-union  miners. 
For  fiendish  cruelty  that  mob  has  had, 
according  to  unrefuted  reports,  few 
equals.  The  strikers  in  that  mob  were 
determined  that  nobody  in  that  region 
should  exercise  the  liberty  of  working 
while  they  exercised  the  liberty  of  re- 
fusing to  work.  So  they  proceeded  to 
prove  that  any  one  who  tried  to  work 
would  be  in  peril  of  suffering,  not  merely 
death,  but  also  agony.  A  strike  is  a 
form  of  war;  but  this  was  worse  than 
war.  The  men  whom  the  strikers  killed 
with  torture  had  surrendered.  They 
were  not  the  vanquished  In  an  open 


though  unjustifiable  fight;  they  were  the 
victims  of  a  worse  than  brutish  crime. 

And  that  crime,  after  more  than  six 
weeks,  appears  now  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete success. 

The  issue  raised  at  Herrin  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  strike.  No  matter  what  any  Ameri- 
can may  think  of  the  strikers'  cause,  he 
cannot,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  and  de- 
cent citizen,  be  (to  use  William  Allen 
White's  phrase)  "fifty  per  cent"  for 
these  strikers  of  Herrin;  he  must  be  a 
hundred  per  cent  against  them.  There 
are  means  so  evil  that  they  can  render 
any  cause  on  behalf  of  which  they  are 
used  wholly  negligible,  for  they  consti- 
tute in  themselves  an  utterly  evil  cause. 

Such  a  cause  is  that  of  deliberate,  ter- 
rorizing, murderous  torture  of  the  de- 
fenseless. And  it  is  that  evil  cause  that 
has  apparently  triumphed  at  Herrin. 

If  free  government  is  to  endure,  it 
must  provide  means,  not  merely  of 
punishing  those  who  commit  such  a 
massacre,  but  of  preventing,  by  consti- 
tuted authority,  such  a  massacre  from 
taking  place. 

Do  the  people  of  Illinois  propose  to  do 
anything  about  it?  If  not,  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States? 

This  case  is  a  test  of  the  American 
system  of  government. 

Ordinarily  a  crime  of  violence,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  theory,  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  community  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. But  when  the  whole  community 
is  so  tainted  with  the  crime  that  the 
individuals  in  the  community  by  shield- 
ing the  criminals — whether  through 
sympathy  or  through  fear — become  ac- 
complices shall  justice  go  by  default? 
If  so,  government  itself  to  that  degree 
abdicates  and  in  its  place  arises  anarchy. 

The  failure  of  the  county  authorities 
at  Herrin,  the  failure  of  the  State  au- 
thorities in  Illinois,  to  establish  the 
reign  of  law  is  not  merely  the  failure 
of  a  county  or  a  State;  it  is  the  failure 
of  the  Nation.  Where  men  can  rule  by 
massacre  there  is  the  end,  not  only  of 
liberty,  but  of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be 
called  government. 

AN  URBAN  VIEW  OF 
RURAL  IDEALS 

IT  was  a  maxim  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
that  no  editorial  writer  was  worth 
his  salt  who  did  not  find  something 
every  morning  in  the  newspapers  that 
made  him  angry.  If  the  editorial 
writers  for  any  agricultural  paper  hap- 
pened to  let  their  eyes  fall  upon  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  "Mail," -we 
suspect  that  each  and  every  one  of  them 
promptly  qualified  for  their  daily  ration 
of  sodium  chloride. 
As  an  example  of  urban  misunder- 
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standing  of  rural  problems  we  reprint 
this  editorial  here  in  full: 

IS   A   FARM    A   FACTORY   OR  A  HOME? 

At  Mr.  Morgenthau's  picnic  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  de- 
nounced a  "silly  notion  that  we  have 
not  enough  farmers."  He  said  that 
"the  Nation  needs  just  as  many  farm- 
ers as  can  produce  crops  which  they 
can  sell  to  the  Nation  at  a  profit." 

According  to  this  theory  a  farmer 
is  a  manufacturer  and  a  farm  is  a 
factory.  Its  object  is  to  produce  food 
and  sell  it  at  a  profit.  It  would  fol- 
low that  the  fewer  farmers  there  are 
and  the  fewer  crops  they  raise  the 
higher  the  price  and  the  more  profit-  . 
able  the  farm-factory  to  its  owner. 

This  theory  has  been  recently 
taught  to  the  farmers.  If  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  farmers,  it  is  well  now 
to  consider  what  the  results  would  be 
to  the  farmers  themselves  and  to 
everybody  else. 

It  would  follow  that  when  prices 
are  low  farmers  would  not  produce. 
The  next  step  would  be  for  the  farm- 
ers to  organize  and  strike.  Suppose 
that  any  year  the  farmers  would  de- 
cide that  they  would  not  produce 
moi-e  food  than  enough  for  themselves 
and  their  families  to  eat.  What 
would  become  of  the  rest  of  us? 

The  traditionaiy  American  idea  is 
that  a  farm  is  not  a  factory,  but  a 
home.  The  distinction  between  a 
farm  and  a  factory  should  be  clear. 
A  factory  is  a  place  where  a  man 
goes  to  work.  A  farm  is  where  he 
and  his  family  go  to  live.  A  factory 
is  where  he  spends  a  fixed  number  of 
hours  every  day.  A  farm  is  where  he 
eats  and  sleeps  as  well  as  works. 

From  a  factory  a  man  gets  the 
means  to  buy  food  and  shelter  and 
fuel.  A  farm  should  supply  the 
farmer  with  all  his  shelter,  the 
greater  part  of  his  food,  and  his  fuel 
from  the  wood  lot.    It  is  po.ssible  for 


a  farm  to  supply  practically  all  a 
man's  material  wants — sheltei',  an 
abundant  diet,  fuel,  ice,  and  it  is  not 
.so  long  since  the  farm  supplied  wool, 
spinning  wheels  and  cloth,  and  hides 
for  shoes. 

Considered  solely  as  a  factory,  a 
farmer  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
He  must  pay  the  retail  prices  for 
everything  that  he  buys,  and  he  gets 
only  the  wholesale  price  for  what  he 
has  to  sell.  If  he  is  a  milk  farmer 
and  does  not  raise  his  cow  feed,  he 
pays  the  retail  price  for  feed  and  re- 
ceives about  a  third  of  the  retail  price 
for  the  milk.  If  he  is  a  fruit  farmer,  he 
pays  the  retail  price  for  his  fertilizers, 
his  packages,  his  spraying  machinery, 
and  gets  only  a  fi-action  of  the  price 
the  consumer  pays  for  his  fruit. 

If  a  farm  is  a  factory,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  consolidate  hundreds  of 
farms  and  have  them  run  like  fac- 
tories, with  the  farmers  as  the  hired 
workmen. 

We  remember  reading  with  silent  ap- 
plause ex-Senator  Houston's  statement 
when  it  was  originally  reported  in  the 
daily  press.  We  see  no  reason  to  with- 
draw that  applause  because  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  New  York  "Mail  "  An 
overcrowded  profession  is  not  an  effi- 
cient profession.  A  large  class  of  hand- 
to-mouth  farmers  is  no  more  to  be 
regarded  as  desirable  than  a  large  class 
of  hand-to-mouth  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
editors. 

It  seems  to  us  entirely  unobjection- 
able to  regard  a  farm  as  a  food  factory. 
We  can  see  no  danger  in  this  to  any  of 
the  rural  ideals  which  should  properly 
be  associated  with  the  farm  as  a  home. 
We  see  nothing  desirable  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  which  a  man  purchasing  a 
farm  buys  himself  only  a  permanent  job. 


In  addition  to  a  wage  income  the  farmer 
certainly  deserves  an  income  on  his  in- 
vestment. If  the  editor  of  the  "Mail" 
would  apply  the  same  argument  to  his 
own  business,  he  would  possibly  see  its 
weakness  at  once.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  farmer  should  forego  a  profit  on 
his  investment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
newspaper  man  than  that  the  newspaper 
man  should  forego  the  profit  on  his  in- 
vestment for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
The  editor  of  the  "Mail"  wonders  "wliat 
would  become  of  us"  if  our  farms  should 
be  turned  into  factories.  Possibly  if  the 
consequences  imagined  by  the  editor  of 
the  "Mail"  actually  occurred  the  city 
man  might  begin  to  take  a  real  interest 
in  tlie  problem  of  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  suburbanite  might  be  willing 
to  take  a  few  days  off  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  in  direct  touch  Avith  the 
farmer,  thereby  avoiding  the  shipments 
of  farm  products  from  rural  communi- 
ties to  big  cities,  and  then  back  again 
to  the  same  rural  communities. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  fully 
the  apparent  theory  of  the  "Mail"  that 
the  farmer  should  be  given  food,  drink, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  then  that  the 
income  of  his  labor  should  apparently 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  city  dweller. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  unravel  the 
system  of  economics  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parently claimed  that  the  food  which  the 
farmer  raises  for  his  cattle  costs  him 
little  or  nothing.  We  shall  merely 
speculate  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 
theories  of  the  "Mail"  would  endure  If 
their  creator  could  be  put  in  the  midst 
of  a  July  hay  field  or  set  to  milk  a  score 
of  cows. 


EMERGENCY  CONTROL  OF  COAL 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   FROM  WASHINGTON 
BY  WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  JR. 


COAL  cannot  be  mined  by  proclama- 
tion; nor  can  miners  and  opera- 
tors, it  seems,  be  coaxed  or 
shamed  into  performing  their  duty  to 
the  public,  even  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Under  existing  laws,  the 
Government  is  powerless  to  force  unwill- 
ing workmen  to  work  or  unwilling  em- 
ployers to  negotiate.  For  all  its  sover- 
eign authority,  it  cannot  compel  a  free 
man  to  place  a  pound  of  coal  upon  a 
railway  car.  As  the  laws  of  the  country 
stand  to-day,  the  miner  is  within  his 
legal-  rights  in  refusing  to  work  and  the 
operator  is  within  his  legal  rights  in 
refusing  to  negotiate. 

The  rest  of  us  may  he  forc<!d  into  idle- 
ness, or  close  down  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories, or  see  our  personal  hopes  and 
savings  curl  up  to  the  sky  in  smoke,  or 
face  the  suffering  of  a  coalless  winter. 


It  is  all  perfectly  regular  and  legal.  If 
we  freeze  or  starve,  we  may  have  the 
dying  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  like 
hanging,  our  death  is  brought  about  in 
a  manner  so  entirely  justified  by  present 
laws  that  no  possible  objection  can  lie 
against  it.  The  miner  is  within  his 
rights,  the  operator  is  within  his,  and 
we  are  within  ours;  and  the  Government 
can  search  through  all  the  law  libraries 
in  the  land  without  finding  anything 
whatever  to  the  contrary. 

The  Government  cannot  compel  coal 
production,  but  there  are  some  things  it 
can  do  with  re.spect  to  such  coal  as  is 
now  being  produced,  and  those  things 
are  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
actual  mining  of  coal. 

It  can  stay  the  hand  of  the  profiteer 
from  (he  insufficient  production  now  be- 
ing brought  up  from  the  mines. 


It  can  check  the  cunning  of  the  coal 
hoarder. 

It  can  place  at  the  disposal  of  produc- 
ing mines  the  full  measure  of  facility 
for  accomplishing  their  maximum  effort. 

It  can  take  the  coal,  when  mined,  and 
distribute  it  equitably  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, so  that  all  may  share,  in  proportion 
to  their  needs,  in  the  available  supply. 

Those  things  the  Government  can  do. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  single  agency, 
which  the  Government  may  control, 
capable  of  being  used  to  work  the  Gov- 
ernment's will.  That  is  the  agency  of 
tran.sportation,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
railways,  for  the  coal  mines  are  utterly 
dependent  upon  cars  (o  haul  away  coal 
as  it  is  mined.  The  Go\'ernn)ent,  by 
taking  over  all  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  may  send  that  coal  where  it 
wishes;    and    by   supplying  producing 
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mines  with  a  full  supply  of  empty  cars 
may  increase  output  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible amount. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  the  non-union 
soft-coal  mines  might  be  placed  on  a 
double-shift  basis  of  operation;  but  this 
plan  either  has  not  been  considered  or 
presents  such  physical  difficulties  as  to 
make  its  adoption  impracticable.  Could 
it  be  done,  however,  and  the  present  out- 
put doubled,  the  strike  would  end  within 
fewer  weeks  than  there  are  fingers  on 
one  hand,  for  the  non-union  mines  have 
been  producing  until  quite  recently 
more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  require- 
ments. If,  by  a  makeshift,  they  could 
produce  the  entire  requirements  for  a 
limited  period,  recalcitrant  '•oft-coal 
operators  and  miners  alike  in  other 
fields  would  quickly  sue  for  peace. 

That,  however,  is  a  digression.  To 
revert  to  what  the  Government  can  do  is 
nnother  way  of  saying  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing. 

.'service  Orders  No.  22  and  23,  issued 
by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Cnmmi.s- 
sion  July  25,  are  designed  to  accomplish 
all  the  Government  can  accomplish, 
through  control  of  transportation,  in 
softening  the  deadly  blow  of  the  strike 
and  in  sending  available  supplies  of  coal 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed 
and  will  perform  the  greatest  .service  to 
the  greatest  number. 

The  first  of  those  orders  suspends  for 
an  indefinite  period  the  right  of  the 
shipper  to  route  his  shipments,  of  what- 
ever commodity,  over  favored  roads  or 
carriers,  and  directs  that  every  pound 
of  freight,  from  small  package  to  com- 
plete car-load,  be  sent  to  its  destination 
by  the  shortest  and  most  exper'itioi's 
route. 

The  second  order  establishes  preferred 
lists  of  firms  and  individuals  to  whose 
consignments  the  railways  are  required 
to  attend  before  handling  shipments  to 
any  other  firms  or  individuals.  In  the 
order  named  below  these  firms  and  indi- 
viduals are  the  consignees  of: 

Food  for  human  consumption. 

Feed  for  live  stock. 

Live  stock. 

Perishable  products. 

Coal,  coke,  and  fuel  oil. 

Precedent  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  order  was  created  by  the  Rail- 
roads War  Board  in  the  closing  months 
of  1917,  just  before  the  Government  too!c 
over  the  carriers.  Priority  shipments 
did  not  work  out  well  in  those  days  of 
blizzards  and  congestion:  but  the  princi- 
ple was  sound,  and  when  Congress  came 
to  enact  the  Transportation  Law  it 
placed  the  power  to  declare  prio'^ities  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  It  was  a  wise  foresight 
that  impelled  inclusion  of  that  provision, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  framers  of 
the  law  anticipated  the  industrial  crisis 
of  1922  or  anything  approximating  it. 

These  great  powers,  including  power 
to  suspend  ordinary  rulings  and  prac- 
tices, were  granted  to  the  Commission 
for  use  only  in  emergency.    In  exercis- 
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ing  them,  the  Commission  states  in  its 
formal  order,  "an  emergency  which  re- 
quires immediate  action  exists  upon  the 
lines  of  each  and  all  the  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  .  .  .  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River."  After  prescribing  the  five 
priorities  named  above,  the  Commission 
orders  all  roads  within  that  territory  to 
give  their  next  best  effort  to  the  return 
of  empty  cars  for  reloading  the  com- 
modities named. 

Every  coal-carrying  railway  is  ordered 
"to  furnish  coal  mines  with  open-top 
cars  suitable  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  in  preference  to  any  other  use  .  ,  , 
of  such  cars."  Connecting  railways 
upon  whose  lines  there  are  no  coal 
mines  are  required  to  furnish  the  coal 
carriers  with  empty  coal  cars  to  "the 
maximum  ability  to  make  such  deliver- 
ies." The  coal  carriers  are  further  and 
specifically  authorized  and  directed  to 
throw  the  entire  amount  of  their  open- 
top  equipment  into  the  coal  trade,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  classes  of  freight, 
if  necessary. 

Coming  to  consignees,  the  Commission 
directs  the  railways  to  refuse  to  accept 
coal  for  any  firm  or  individual  who  dur- 
ing the  emergency  fails  to  unload  such 
shipments  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  receiving  them.  That  is  to  insure 
a  quick  return  of  empty  cars  to  the 
mines.  And  then  the  Commission  names 
five  classes  of  coal  consumers  who  shall 
be  preferred  above  all  others. 

The  first  class  on  the  list  is  left  open, 
subject  to  direct  order  of  the  Conn  ,s- 
sion.  Apparently  this  highest  of  prior- 
ity orders  is  to  be  held  in  reserve  to 
meet  individual  cases  of  railways  and 
public  utility  plants  in  such  desperate 
straits  that  only  immediate  help  can 
avert  a  shut-down. 

The  second  class  is  divided  into  three 
sections: 

First  is  fuel  for  railways.  At  the 
present  time  the  railways  are  consuming 
from  2,-500,000  to  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  a 
week.  If  they  get  their  full  require- 
ments, at  the  present  rate  of  activity 
(which,  of  course  will  lessen  with  cur- 
tailment of  industry),  the  railways  alone 


would  take  from  five-eighths  to  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  non-union  coal 
mined. 

Next  (after  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  coal  for  bunkering  vessels)  is  placed 
the  public  utility  group,  consisting  of 
power  companies,  electric  railway  and 
light  companies,  gas  companies,  water 
and  sewer  works,  ice  plants,  and  hospi- 
tals. This  group  alone,  at  normal  rate.-? 
of  consumption,  would  take  virtually  all 
the  non-union  coal  mined  after  the  rail- 
ways had  been  supplied. 

Third  come  the  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  governments  and  their  insti- 
tutions—the Army,  Navy,  public  build- 
ings, schools,  hospitals,  etc.  There 
won't  be  enough  coal  to  supply  the  needs 
of  this  group  in  full. 

In  Class  No.  3  the  Commission  placed 
the  Northwest  alone.  That  section  is 
short  now  about  10,000,000  tons.  In 
other  words,  it  is  that  much  short  of  its 
last  year's  loadings  up  to  this  time. 
There  will  not  be  much  coal  for  this 
classification  if  all  the  other  classifica- 
tions exercise  their  rights  to  the  full. 
However,  some  of  the  railways  and  some 
of  the  public  utilities  already  have  fair- 
sized  individual  stocks,  so  there  prob- 
ably will  be  some  coal  left  for  the  North- 
west.   Not  much,  however. 

The  fourth  class  contains  the  average 
man  who  puts  his  soft  coal  in  his  cellar 
in  normal  times  and  uses  it  for  the  fur- 
nace. It  is  not  hard  to  calculate  where 
he  .stands.  He  gets  no  coal— or  virtually 
none.  The  order  undoubtedly  will  be 
changed  to  help  the  householder  if  the 
.strike  continues.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  householder  is  busy  han- 
dling ice  and  doesn't  need  coal  for  imme- 
diate use.  Besides,  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  householders,  it  is  estimated, 
have  a  little  coal  in  the  cellar  and  could 
get  along  for  a  week  or  two  after  cold 
weather  comes. 

And,  as  it  is  obviously  unwise  in  this 
emergency  to  have  consumers  stocking 
coal  now  three  or  four  months  in  ad- 
vance of  its  use,  the  Government  is  not 
trying  at  present  to  put  coal  into  private 
cellars.  There  is  time  enough  for  that, 
and  that  will  certainly  be  taken  care  of 
in  time. 

Class  Five,  last  of  the  lot,  takes  care 
of  all  other  consumers.  That  is  where 
the  factory  or  mill  owner  comes  in.  He 
will  go  out  as  he  comes  in,  too,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  strike — without 
coal.  Not  that  the  Government  does  not 
want  him  to  have  coal,  but  that  there 
is  not  enough  for  everybody,  and  the 
Government  figures  that  the  railways, 
the  public  utilities,  and  so  on,  have  the 
more  urgent  need  and  should  be  sup- 
plied first. 

In  addition  to  the  Commission  orders, 
a  Presidential  Committee  is  functioning. 
That  Committee,  through  control  of 
cars,  can  absolutely  throttle  profiteering 
and  prevent  hoarding. 

Thus  comes  a  coal  rationing  pro- 
gramme in  midsummer.  It  is  with  us 
now,  and  will  be  for  a  time.  The  snow 
will  lie  deep  upon  the  ground  before 
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those  orders  are  lifted.  Winter  will 
come  and  pass  and  spring  will  come 
again,  and  probably  find  us  still  upon  a 
ration  of  coal.    The  months  will  surely 


lengthen  to  a  year  before  we  know  the 
end  of  the  coal  calamity  of  1922;  and 
unless  mining  is  speedily  renewed  New 
Year's  Day  of  1924  will  find  us  still 


reaping  our  sorry  harvest  from  the  seeds 
of  indifference  we  have  been  sowing  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the 
present  year. 


FROM  A  MINER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY  FRANCIS  PRIDEMORE 


A LARGE  number  of  kind  and 
worthy  people  who  are  obliged  to 
form  their  opinions  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  this  strike  from 
the  newspapers  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  miners'  attitude  towards  the 
operators  is  the  attitude  of  spoiled  chil- 
dren towards  their  parents.  They  re- 
gard our  refusal  to  go  back  to  work  as 
ungrateful.  In  this  article  I  want,  If  I 
can,  to  make  people  understand  why  we 
miners  cannot  help  feeling  strongly^ 
even  bitterly,  against  the  operators;  and 
why,  even  although  we  individually  may 
by  no  means  uphold  all  the  union  does 
nor  whole-heartedly  indorse  its  methods, 
yet  in  such  crises  as  this  we  are  almost 
universally  loyal. 

I  was  thirteen  years  old  when  I  first 
started  to  work  in  the  coal  mines.  The 
mere  fact  that  I  was  allowed  to  work 
without  being  asked  any  questions  about 
my  age  shows  that  the  field  was  non- 
union. I  started  in  as  a  trapper.  My 
job  consisted  in*sitting  on  a  stool  behind 
the  trap-door  between  the  track  and  the 
coal.  Here  I  sat  until  I  heard  the  cars 
coming,  when  I  got  up  and  opened  the 
door  to  let  the  driver  through  and  shut 
it  behind  him.  Then  I  sat  down  again 
until  I  heard  him  whistle  as  he  returned 
with  the  empties,  when  I  repeated  the 
performance.  The  length  of  my  day  was 
eight  hours,  and  I  received  $2.25.  The 
work,  though  very  monotonous,  was  not 
too  difficult  for  a  boy,  nor  were  the 
hours  too  long,  though  they  seemed  to 
drag  out  endlessly  as  I  sat  in  the  dim 
flare  of  an  oil  light.  The  chief  trouble 
was  the  danger.  One  day  in  March, 
after  I  had  been  working  there  for 
some  months,  three  three-ton  cars  ran 
through  the  trap-door,  knocked  me 
across  the  track  and  broke  my  leg.  It 
was  seven  months  before  I  was  able  to 
work  again. 

When  I  recovered,  I  did  not  go  back 
to  trapping.  I  was  given  a  job  driving 
a  mule  for  $4.25  a  day.  This  work  was 
easier  and  more  interesting  than  trap- 
ping, nor  was  it  so  dangerous.  I  worked 
at  this  for  six  months,  and  then  I 
started  in  as  a  full-fledged  loader  with 
my  elder  brother.  Thus  began  my  min- 
ing career.  This  was  in  West  Virginia, 
near  Logan,  which  has  recently  been  so 
prominent  for  trouble  over  organization. 
Since  then  I  have  mined  in  rnion  and 
non-union  fields  in  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky,  and  in  union  fields 
in  Ohio  and  in  the  anthracite  regions  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  all  my  thirteen  years'  experience 
in  the  various  districts  I  have  worked 
in  only  two  fields  where  I  felt  that  the 
operators   were   giving   their   men  a 


square  deal — where  they  seemed  to  re- 
gard us  as  human  beings,  and  not  as 
rather  cheap  machinery.  Both  of  these 
are  union  fields.  The  first  is  near 
Russell  Creek,  in  Virginia,  and  the  sec- 


would  have  brought  about  the  existing 
improvement  in  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, and  hours. 

But  the  question  of  wages  is  far  too 
involved  to  be  discussed  in  an  article  as 
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"I  asked,"  says  President  Harding  in  liis  letter  on  tlie  striltes,  "the  Governors  of  the  coal- 
mining States  to  invite  mine  operators  and  mine  workers  to  resume  their  activities,  and  to 
promise  that  to  which  every  man  is  entitled,  namely,  protection  in  his  lawful  pursuits" 


ond  is  in  the  hard-coal  district  near 
Wilkes-Barre.  In  these  two  fields  there 
is  excellent  co-operation  between  the 
operators  and  the  union,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  organization  does  not  mean 
increased  friction  between  men  and  com- 
pany unless  the  company  is  deliberately 
exploiting  the  men. 

The  first  cause  of  bitterness  is  of 
course  the  question  of  wages.  I  am 
aware  that  few  people  will  believe  me 
when  I  assert  that  we  would  be  willing 
to  work  for  smaller  wages  if  we  did  not 
feel  that  the  operators'  one  aim  is  to 
pay  as  little  as  possible  while  getting 
as  much  work  out  of  us  as  possible,  but 
such  is  the  case.  Against  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  the  union  is 
our  only  defense.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  union.  It  is  far  from  perfect  and  it 
has  numerous  traitors  and  fools  among 
its  ranks,  but,  faulty  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
a  power  for  good.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  there  are  good  operators 
as  well  as  bad,  but  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  their  upholders  will  main- 
tain that  they,  of  their  own  free  will, 


short  as  this,  so  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
next  source  of  bitterness  on  our  side — 
the  company  store.  This  exists  in  union 
and  non-union  fields  alike.  In  theory 
the  company  store  is  an  excellent  thing, 
and  occasionally,  where  practice  does 
not  depart  too  widely  from  theory,  it 
may  not  be  bad  in  the  working  out,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the  company  store 
is  an  unmitigated  curse.  I  have  never 
been  in  a  company  store  which  did  not 
charge  very  high  prices  for  a  very  poor 
quality  of  goods.  When  you  pay  $3.50 
for  a  twenty-four-pound  sack  of  flour 
which  you  afterwards  discover  was 
billed  to  the  store  at  $1.50,  you  natu- 
rally feel  tliat  the  company  is  trimming 
you  at  both  ends.  In  some  fields  you 
are  almost  compelled  to  trade  at  the 
company  store,  and  in  others  it  is 
merely  urged  upon  you  by  various 
means.  The  general  idea  is  to  get  you 
into  the  company  debt  and  then  see  that 
you  stay  there.  Receipts  are  not  given 
in  company  stores,  and  unless  you  are 
very  careful  you  will  be  charged  twice 
for  the  same  thing;  sometimes  even  for 
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a  bill  you  have  already  paid.  Inasmuch 
as  many  of  us  are  extremely  ignorant, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  avoid 
getting  cheated.  The  result  is  a  sort  of 
slavery. 

The  company  always  likes  to  hire  men 
with  families,  since  it  is  easier  both  to 
get  them  in  debt  and  to  keep  them  when 
they  are  there.  A  man  with  a  family 
cannot  skip  out  as  can  a  man  whose 
home  is  wherever  he  happens  to  hang 
his  hat.  I  cannot  describe  the  heart- 
breaking discouragement  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  once  fairly  in  the  clutches 
of  the  company-store  system.  What 
wonder  that  they  lose  interest  in  their 


it  means,  for  I  have  been  there.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  are  bitter  against 
the  representatives  of  a  system  that  per- 
mits such  a  thing? 

But  far,  far  worse  than  the  company 
stores  in  the  non-union  fields  is  the 
mine  guard  system.  A  good  deal  has 
been  written  about  this  system,  but  more 
has  been  suppressed,  and  the  public  does 
not  know  how  bad  it  is.  The  most  fla- 
grant example  of  this  abuse  that  has 
come  within  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence is  in  West  Virginia.  To  begin 
with,  county  officials  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  coal  companies.  To 
those  of  us  who  really  know  the  facts 


and  order.  The  same  holds  true  of 
so-called  detectives  who  are  hired  as 
mine  guards  and  sworn  in  as  deputy 
sheriffs.  Many  of  these  men  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  professional  gunmen 
of  exactly  the  same  type  as  those  who 
were  recently  discovered  to  make  a 
practice  of  killing  men  at  $100  the  mur- 
der. 

It  is  of  course  to  the  interest  of  these 
men  to  prolong  any  trouble  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  for  the  longer  the  trouble 
lasts,  the  longer  their  jobs  last.  They 
are  too  skillful  to  be  open  aggressors, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  trou- 
ble has  arisen  between  strikers  and 
guards  the  strikers  have  been  harassed 
almost  beyond  the  point  of  endurance. 
The  guaras  act  more  like  soldiers  in  a 
conquered  country  than  upholders  of 
freedom.  They  turn  the  coal  towns  into 
armed  camps.  The  men  cannot  go  in  or 
out  without  passes.  Even  the  women 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the 
camps.  As  for  the  unfortunate  strike- 
breakers, who  are  too  often  enticed  into 
the  camps  under  false  pretenses,  from 
the  moment  they  enter  the  town  they 
are  no  longer  free  agents.  The  guards, 
ostensibly  protecting  them,  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  hold  any  converse  with  any 
outsider,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  leave 
the  barracks  or  whatever  company 
shelter  they  may  have.  Nor  is  it  safe 
for  them  to  refuse  to  work  when  they 
find  that  they  have  been  deceived.  If 
they  do,  they  are  forced  to  work  by 
curses  and  threats  that  worse  things 
will  befall  them.  If  they  still  prove  ob- 
durate, they  learn  that  the  threats  were 
not  empty. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  will  be- 
lieve that  what  I  have  written  above  is 
the  exact  truth?  I  am  afraid  not  many 
of  those  who  have  never  lived  in  a  coal 
region.  But  there  is  no  miner  in  West 
Virginia  who  does  not  know  these 
things  to  be  absolutely  true.  How,  then, 
shall  we  not  feel  bitterness  towards  the 
operators  who  have  made  such  things 
possible?  How  shall  we  not  be  loyal  to 
the  union  which,  though  far  from  per- 
fect, is  our  only  defender? 
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XEW  YORK   STATE  TROOPERS  GUARDIXG  A   RAILWAY  YARD 

"No  one,"  says  President  Harding  in  his  letter  on  the  strikes,  "has  suggested  coercion 
under  military  force.    The  military  forces  of  free  America  are  never  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.   Their  ser\'ice  is  only  that  of  preventing  lawlessness  and  violence" 

work!     Every  penny  that  their  hard  in  the  case  and  are  acquainted  with 

work  brings  them  must  go  to  paying  off  some  of  the  officials  and  their  record  it 

the  debt  which,  in  spite  of  their  effort,  is  enough  to  make  one  turn  Bolshevik 

seems  merely  to  increase.   I  know  what  to  read  of  them  as  the  defenders  of  law 


ANOTHER  POINT 


I NOTE  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
magazine  an  article  setting  forth 
that  the  union  miners  are  J:triking 
simply  to  secure  a  living  wage.  May  I 
present  an  incident  that  occurred  here 
under  my  personal  supervision,  so  to 
speak  ? 

Recently  we  saw  a  handsome  Victrola 
being  hauled  up  the  hill  beyond  our 
house.  My  wife  asked  the  young  col- 
ored woman  who  was  cleaning  for  us 
about  this,  and  received  the  answer  that 
it  was  hers.  A  Negro  neighbor,  a  miner, 
had  bought  a  Victrola  and  one  hundred 
records  for  $175  a  few  weeks  before, 
soon  tired  of  it,  concluded  to  buy  a 
piano,  and  sold  the  Victrola  to  another 


OF  VIEW  IN  THE 

BY  A.  S.  RACHAL 

miner  (the  husband  of  the  young  col- 
ored woman  just  mentioned)  for  $125, 
and  bought  the  piano. 

These  are  non-union  miners.  They  get 
the  same  wages  the  union  miners  do, 
subject  to  the  advantage  of  no  dues  to 
pay.  They  are  busy  at  work,  contented, 
able  to  buy  pianos  and  Victrolas,  and 
records  by  the  hundred.  Their  wages 
allow  them  to  live  in  complete  comfort. 
This  is  no  isolated  instance.  Perhaps 
the  majority  of  the  miners  own  either 
a  Victrola,  a  piano,  or  a  player-piano. 
Certainly  a  large  percentage. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  minister.  I  own 
not  one  dollar  of  coal  stock.  I  number 
among  my  clientele  operators  in  one 
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place,  miners  in  another.  My  salary  is 
less  than  expert  miners  receive.  I  live 
on  it,  and  make  no  offer  to  strike. 

The  sole  cause  of  the  wholesale  dis- 
turbance, in  this  State  at  least,  lies  in 
the  effort  to  unionize  the  non-union  fields 
— to  enforce  the  closed  shop.  The  non- 
union miners  are  working  in  peace. 
Only  the  union  miners  are  discontented. 
The  same  wages  are  offered  to  them  that 
the  others  receive.  They  demand  some- 
thing else  than  a  certain  wage. 

The  question  of  the  closed  shop  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  adjudicate.  But  that  is 
the  trouble,  and  the  whole  trouble  in 
southern  West  Virginia. 

Bramwell,  West  Virginia. 


ANNIVERSARIES   OF  SCIENCE 


A  STUDY  IN 
CONTRASTS 

'I'lie  great  progress  that 
has  Ix'CM  made  in  t'lec- 
ti  iciil  science  since  1883, 
whfii  Tliomas  Edison  in- 
stalled his  first  dynamo 
at  Sunbury,  Pennsylva- 
nia, up  to  the  present 
day  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  this 
nhotosraidi,  which  shows 
on  the  right  the  first  and 
smallest  dynamo  and  on 
the  left  the  latest  giant 
electrical  apparatus 
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AN  INTERESTING 
COMPARII»ON 


Orville  Wright  inspecting 
his  machine  .just  before 
he  made,  on  July  ;J0, 
1909,  a  successful  flight 
from  I'^ort  Myer,  Virginia, 
to  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
thereby  gaining  for  the 
Wriglit  brothers  official 
recognition  as  first  to 
establish  a  world's  rec- 
ord for  heavier-than-air 
machines 


A  hiodern  type  of  plane 
which  shows  the  great 
advance  that  has  been 
made  since  the  ailveiit 
of  the  first  successful 
Wright  plane  only  thir- 
teen years  ago 


International 


(O)  Ilarria  &  Ewlng 


BIRTHDAYS  OF  HIGHWAYS  AND  PARKS 
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YELT.OWSTONE  HAS  ITS  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


The  old  camp  site  ot  th.'  Washliurn  expedition,  which  originally  explored  the  Yellowstone  region,  is  the  scene  of  a  large 
gathering  to  connuemorate  the  setting  aside  of  this  territory  as  a  National  Park  a  half-century  ago 


International 


A  WESTERN  HIGHWAY  IS  OPENED 


R<-pre3entatlve  Mondell  of  Wyoming  is  here  shown  delivering  an  address  at  .Taclvson's  Hole,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Hodack  Canyon  Highway,  which  has  been  cut  from  this  point  through  the  wildernesses  of  Nebraska 


CANVAS  AND  CULTURE 


WHEN  CHAUTAUQUA  COMES  TO  TOWN 
BY   EDNA  ERLE  WILSON 


EVERY  year  some  time  during  the 
summer  months  a  train  unloads  a 
big  roll  of  canvas  and  a  group  of 
strangers  in  the  busy  town  of  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky.  The  next  day  the 
horses  that  pull  the  delivery  wagons 
are  arrayed  in  chorus-girl  skirts  pla- 
carded with  startling  signs.  Automo- 
biles gliding  up  and  down  Main  Street 
trail  pennants  in  the  sunshine  like 
gaudy  fluttering  butterflies.  The  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  city's  biggest  hotel,  is 
crowded  from  garret  to  cellar  with  visi- 
tors wearing  their  lioliday  clothes  and 
an  expectant  expression.  And  overnight 
a  brown  tent  rises  on  a  vacant  lot  like 
a  gigantic  rounded  caramel.  The  an- 
nual Chautauqua  has  come  to  town. 

For  months  the  whole  population  has 
been  looking  forward  to  music,  lectures, 
and  the  neighborliness  that  it  offers. 
Twice  daily  in  the  coming  week  the  big 
tent  will  be  filled  to  bench-creaking  ca- 
pacity with  an  audience  eager  to  be 
amused,  informed,  and  roused  out  of  the 
apathy  of  a  humdrum  workaday  world. 
For  this  is  what  Chautauqua  does  for 
the  ten  thousand  towns  that  mark  its 
ever-widening  course  over  the  country's 
map.  This  tent-and-talent  small-town 
combination  is  as  successful  an  answer 
to  the  need  for  amusement  as  the  famed 
Great  White  Way. 

In  fact,  the  Chautauqua  of  Harrods- 
burg  supplies  a  very  much  more  con- 
vincing answer  to  the  question  of  what 
the  average  citizen  likes  in  the  way  of 
amusement  than  Broadway's  most  suc- 
cessful musical  comedy.  To  the  pessi- 
mist who  gloomily  proclaims  that  the 
American  public  spends  its  leisure  time 


in  breaking  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
listening  to  the  caterwaulings  of  the 
jazzists,  and  pursuing  a  giddy  whirl  of 
pleasures  the  lengthening  trail  of  the 
Chautauqua  brings  a  message  of  cheer. 

Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  knows  what  a 
New  York  audience  likes  in  its  hours 
off.  So  does  the  manager  of  Steeple- 
chase Park.  But  the  crowds  that  fill  the 
theaters  around  Forty-second  Street  or 
that  flock  to  Coney  Island  on  a  sultry 
July  Sunday  are  not  typical  American 
audiences.  And  Mr.  Moreland  Brown, 
of  the  White  and  Myers  Chautauquas, 
with  circuits  visiting  four  hundred 
towns  in  fourteen  States,  has  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  amusement  tastes  of  the 
American  citizen  as  he  exists  in  his  na- 
tive habitat  than  any  Broadway  man- 
ager alive. 

When  Chautauqua  comes  to  town,  it 
means  entertainment  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily and  the  entire  community.  The 
audiences  run  the  scale  from  youth  to 
old  age,  from  the  poor  to  the  wealthy, 
from  the  cultivated  to  those  of  scanty 
schooling.  There  are  men  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  farm,  and  beside  them 
women  holding  babies  in  their  arms. 
There  are  visitors  from  the  nearest  city, 
with  automobiles  waiting  outside. 

To  meet  the  need  of  just  this  type  of 
audience,  the  plain  people  whom  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  loved,  the  Chautauqua,  a 
word,  and  idea  of  purely  American 
origin,  was  born.  It  grew  up  in  the 
West,  away  from  the  bustle  and  roar  of 
the  city,  and  is  just  as  typical  of  our 
country  as  apple  pie  or  baseball,  and, 
although  the  enterprise  has  expanded 
from  a  small  beginning  to  flourishing 


HTORY-TET.MNG  HOUR  DRAWS  TOUTIIFtll.  CHAUTAUQUANS  INTO  A  CIRCLE  OF 
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proportions,  it  has  never  departed  from 
the  ideal  of  its  conception.  Chautauqua 
means  music  and  laughter,  relaxation 
and  stimulation.  It  is  fun  for  the  whole 
community,  but  the  fun  is  sketched  in 
against  a  cultural  background. 

That  is  the  type  of  amusement  that 
the  real  American  audience  demands, 
and  that  is  why  Chautauqua  has  become 
a  household  word  and  a  National  insti- 
tution. That  is  why  a  small  town  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants  will  gather  to- 
gether as  many  as  five  thousand  people 
for  the  event.  And  that  is  why  the  town 
of  Picture  Rocks,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
population  of  seven  hundred,  spends  two 
thousand  dollars  for  Chautauqua.  When 
it  comes  to  town,  the  manufacturing 
plants  close  for  the  week,  paying  their 
employees  full  wages.  It  is  estimated 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
this  community  hold  season  tickets. 

In  providing  the  best  type  of  enter- 
tainment Chautauqua  has  discourage;! 
lower  forms  of  amusement.  Discussing 
this  holiday  week  as  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  forces  for  the  advancement  of 
recreational  ideals,  Mr.  Keith  Vawter,  of 
the  Redpath  Bureau  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  said:  "The  old-time  medicine 
show  is  gone  and  the  worst  of  the  street 
carnivals  are  nearly  gone,  not  because 
of  any  tirade  or  campaign  against  them, 
but  because  the  Chautauqua  has  led  the 
people  away  from  such  coarse  horse- 
play." 

Not  only  has  the  Chautauqua  led  the 
people  away  from  the  old-time  rough- 
and-tumble  carnival,  but  it  h'ks  led  them 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  finest  things  in 
the  great  world  of  art,  science,  politics, 
and  letters.  For  two  dollars  invested  in 
a  ticket  Harrodsburg  citizens  may  hear 
an  eminent  orator  or  statesman,  a  clever 
impersonator,  or  a  musician  of  real 
artistic  merit.  The  programmes  under 
the  brown  tents  are  a  quaint  mixture  of 
canvas  and  culture. 

Next  to  the  phonograph  the  Chautau- 
qua is  the  greatest  distributer  of  music 
in  the  land.  The  numbers  that  win 
applause  from  the  audiences  at  these 
gatherings  are  not  of  the  vulgar,  in- 
sinuating type  labeled  as  "popular." 
The  people  who  have  responded  to 
the  harmony  of  Rossini's  "William 
Tell,"  Tschaikowsky's  "Sleeping  Beauty 
Waltz,"  or  the  aria  from  Puccini's  "But- 
terfly" no  longer  accept  the  cheap  music 
styles  set  them  by  theaters  and  cabarets 
They  have  acquired  a  standard  of  their 
own  and  a  measure  of  comparison. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  the 
junior  programme  of  the  White  and 
Myers  Chautauquas,  according  to  its 
president,  Mr.  J.  Shannon  White,  is  the 
teaching  of  an  appreciation  of  music. 

"We  try  to  lay  the  foundation  of  real 
musical  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  our 
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Community  Service 

A  COMMrXITY  SI.N'Ci  AT  TWILIGHT  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  AND  IMPRESSIVE  ITEM  UPON  MANY  CHAUTAUQUA  PROGRAMMES 


young  patrons,"  he  said.  "Every  morn- 
ing they  gather  together  and  listen  to 
various  selections,  which  they  are  asked 
to  explain  in  their  own  words.  Folk 
songs  are  often  given.  Once  the  chil- 
dren have  perceived  the  quality  of  the 
music  of  the  ^•arious  nationalities,  the 
next  step  is  to  translate  this  sense  of 
rhythm  into  the,  graceful  measures  of 
folk  dances." 

Young  America  likes  this  part  of  the 
programme,  and  carries  home  its  new 
accomplishment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
older  generation.  The  Chautauqua  audi- 
ence is  composed  of  stay-at-home  peo- 
ple, and  the  entertainment  that  they  en- 
joy during  the  gay  week  when  the  brown 
lent  is  planted  in  town  furnishes  them 
with  food  for  thought  and  conversation 
and  recreation  during  the  other  fifty-one 
weeks  of  the  year.  That  music  exists  in 
most  of  these  homes  was  revealed  by  a 
survey  recently  made  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  showing  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon recreation  in  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
country  homes  and  forty-three  per  cent 
of  village  homes.  So  the  Chautauqua 
by  familiarizing  its  patrons  with  the 
non-jazz  variety  is  doing  much  to  lift 
the  standard  of  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment in  American  households. 

But,  while  music  is  a  very  necessary 
and  vital  part  of  a  Chautauqua  pro- 
gramme, the  lecturer  has  always  been 
the  real  meat.  Not  only  will  the  au- 
dience stand  for  a  lecture,  figuratively 
speaking,  but  also  literally — two  hours 
in  the  rain!  The  forerunner  of  the 
present-day  headliners  was  no  less  a  per- 


son than  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  in 
1868  mounted  to  the  lecture  platform 
and  exchanged  bis  fame  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  realm.  Since  that  time 
prominent  statesmen,  noted  men  of  af- 
fairs, ministers,  authors,  and  university 
presidents  have  furnished  constructive 
entertainment  at  Chautauquas,  being 
classified  as  "talent"  along  with  the 
Swiss  bell-ringers  and  the  opera  singers. 
That  they  share  places  on  the  pro- 
gramme alongside  professional  enter- 
tainers is  a  demonstration  of  the  real 
democracy  of  the  occasion.  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  is  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  Association.  He  was  a 
former  lecturer  and  was  secretary  of  the 
Marion,  Ohio,  Chautauqua  for  many 
years.  William  Jennings  Bryan  has 
long  been  a  scintillating  star  in  the 
Chautauqua  sky.  Ex-President  William 
Howard  Taft,  ex-Vice-President  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  Bishop  Mitchell,  and  Frank 
Mulholland  are  also  well-known  names. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  lecturers 
upon  Chautauqua  circuits  give  the  same 
talk  as  often  as  five  thousand  times,  a 
run  which  a  Broadway  manager  might 
envy.  Talks  on  civic  beauty  or  sanita- 
tion often  bring  these  matters  to  local 
attention  for  the  first  time.  The  com- 
munity expert  wakes  up  many  sleepy 
towns.  Long  after  the  Chautauqua  tent 
has  been  taken  down  the  newly  awak- 
ened community  spirit  remains.  All  up 
and  down  Main  Street  there  is  an  added 
warmth  in  the  greetings  exchanged  be- 
tween  the   passers-by,   in   the  chatter 


across  the  counter  in  the  stores  and 
shops,  and  in  the  stimulated  civic  pride 
that  expresses  itself  in  a  cleaner  thor- 
oughfare than  of  old  or  a  ne\v  play- 
ground for  its  future  citizens. 

Perhaps  this  last  innovation  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  success  of  the 
junior  programme,  for  the  children  of 
the  community  are  not  forgotten  in  this 
week  of  entertainment.  A  miniature 
tent  serves  to  dramatize  to  the  childish 
imagination  that  they  are  really  having 
a  Chautauqua  of  their  own.  Boy  Scouts 
are  on  hand  to  help  put  it  up  and  dis- 
tribute the  printed  programmes.  Folk 
games,  special  parties,  play  days,  story- 
telling hours,  and  walks  in  the  woods 
for  nature  study  bring  magic  to  the 
hours.  Every  evening  the  youthful 
Chautauquans  give  a  play  stunt  in  front 
of  the  big  tent,  with  interested  fathers 
and  mothers  for  spectators.  And  on  the 
last  night  there  is  either  a  colorful 
pageant  or  a  juvenile  interpretation  of 
"A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  as  a 
grand  finale. 

That  this  gala  week  of  entertainment 
exerts  a  marked  and  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  children  of  a  community,  not 
only  in  their  recreation  but  in  their 
studies  as  well,  was  demonstrated  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  a  small  town 
belov;-  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  which 
failed  to  raise  its  Chautauqua  collec- 
tion along  with  its  cotton  crop.  WTien 
it  seemed  probable  that  Chautauqua 
wouldn't  come  to  town  as  a  result,  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  got  the 
people  together  and  told  them  in  vigor- 
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ous  phrases  that  Chautauqua  meant  as 
much  to  her  pupils  as  a  year  in  school. 

"It  has  made  geography  a  living 
thing,"  she  said,  "put  flesh  and  blood  on 
the  dry  bones  of  literature,  instilled  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  waning  spirit  of 
good  English,  and  originated  a  loyalty 
hitherto  unknown." 

The  Chautauqua  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  single  forces  now  at  work  for  the 
advancement  of  National  thought,  Na- 
tional entertainment,  and  National 
ideals.  The  statistics  compiled  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Horner,  of  the  Redpath-Horner 
Bureau  in  Kansas  City,  at  the  request 
of  the  International  Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua Association,  tell  a  striking  story. 
In  1921  almost  ten  thousand  towns  were 
visited  by  Chautauquas,  with  an  attend 
ance  of  over  thirty-five  million.  The 
ninety-five  programmes  provided  one 
hundred  thousand  hours  of  entertain- 
ment and  music  to  a  multitude  which  is 


in  reality  about  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

At  its  best,  Chautauqua  is  a  com- 
munity, and  not  a  commercial  under- 
taking. The  Ellison-White  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  Bureau  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
one  of  the  largest  single  organizations 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  has 
placed  its  business  upon  a  non-profit 
basis,  so  that  the  towns  that  support  it 
sliare  in  the  profits. 

When  this  step  was  taken,  Mr.  Roy  E. 
Ellison  expressed  himself  as  feeling  that 
the  Chautauqua  was  too  big  an  institu- 
tion to  be  operated  for  private  profit. 

"It  has  long  been  my  dream  to  place 
it  on  a  bigger,  broader  basis — one  purely 
of  service,"  he  said.  "I  believe  our  or- 
ganization has  effected  this.  Now  the 
Lyceum  and  the  Chautauqua  can  take  its 
place  with  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  church — an  institution  of  the  com- 
mon people." 


Viscount  James  Bryce,  former  Ambas- 
sador of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  and  author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  once  said,  "I  do  not 
think  any  country  in  the  world  but 
America  could  produce  such  gatherings 
as  Chautauquas." 

Probably  not.  And  yet  other  countries 
are  rapidly  falling  into  line  and  eagerly 
adopting  this  made-in-America  product. 
It  is  being  exported  all  over  the  globe. 
Our  next-door  neighbor  Canada  has 
taken  them  to  her  heart.  Alaska  is  as 
numerically  dotted  with  them  as  the 
trail  of  the  Yukon  was  with  gold-diggers' 
camps  in  '98.  New  Zealand  patronizes 
them.  England  has  established  a  cir- 
cuit. And  that  progressive  bit  of  the 
Orient,  Japan,  is  carrying  on  a  lively 
flirtation  with  the  idea. 

No  enterprise  ever  reaches  such  gigan- 
tic proportions  unless  it  fills  an  urgent 
human  need. 

IN- 


CLOSING IN  ON  COMMERCIAL  BRIBERY 


BUSINESS  ethics  is  on  the  up-grade 
in  America  despite  the  innumer- 
able "investigations,"  as  shown  by 
the  passage  on  June  1  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Volstead  bill 
against  commercial  bribery,  by  far  the 
most  drastic  anti-bribery  bill  ever 
passed  by  any  legislative  assembly  in 
the  world. 

If  the  Senate  acts  favorably  upon  the 
bill  and  it  receives  Executive  approval, 
the  use  of  money,  gifts,  and  other  con- 
siderations to  influence  the  buying  trade 
will  be  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$3,000,  or  by  two  years  in  prison,  or 
both,  if  the  bribe  is  offered  or  accepted 
in  inter-State  commerce.  Salesmanship 
will  thereafter  have  to  depend  upon 
straight  argument  under  keen  competi- 
tion, unless  subterranean  methods  of  cir- 
cumventing the  law  should  be  devised. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
represents  the  fruits  of  a  campaign  of 
many  years,  but  intensively  prosecuted 
only  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
During  the  war  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  directed 
to  the  practice  of  bribery  in  business, 
and  upon  inquiry  the  practice  was 
found  to  be  distressingly  widespread. 
Purchasing  agents,  or  buyers,  in  many 
industries  considered  it  a  normal  part 
of  their  incomes  to  receive  secret  com- 
missions of  five  per  cent  or  more  upon 
all  orders  they  placed,  or  to  accept  ex- 
pensive gifts  of  jewelry,  furniture,  auto- 
mobiles, or  other  things  from  salesmen 
eager  to  dispo.se  of  merchandise. 

One  concern  was  found  by  the  Com- 
mission to  have  given  $1,400,000  in  two 
years  in  what  was  classified  by  the  Com- 
mission as  bribes  to  buyers  of  its  com- 
modities. Foremen  In  paint  and  varnish 
shops  were  found  whose  Incomes  from 
secret  commissions  on  paints  and  var- 
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nishes  they  recommended  to  their  em- 
ployers were  doubled  or  trebled.  In  the 
shipping  industry  virtually  every  cap- 
tain or  other  officer  of  the  vessel  who 
did  the  buying  expected  five  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  order  to  be  paid  to 
himself.  That  is  to  say,  bribery  was 
almost  as  commonplace  in  several  indus- 
tries as  is  tipping  in  hotels,  and  it  was 
found  to  some  extent  in  all  industries 
investigated. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  the 
industries  most  honeycombed  with  the 
practice  were  most  anxious  to  get  it  out- 
lawed. Thus  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  it 
established  an  Unfair  Competition  Bu- 
reau in  Washington,  the  business  of 
which  was  to  prevent  bribery  within  the 
industry.  Later  on  the  shipping  indus- 
try or  the  supply  houses  along  the  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  seaboards  opened  a 
similar  bureau.  Former  attorneys  or 
investigators  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission were  placed  in  charge. 

By  this  time  the  movement  against 
bribery  was  gaining  momentum,  which 
resulted  in  several  bills  being  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  they 
were  crowded  aside.  By  the  spring  of 
1922,  however,  nearly  forty  trade  asso- 
ciations had  lined  up  against  the  prac- 
tice, including  the  National  Association 
of  Purchasing-  Agents  and  the  American 
Society  of  Sales  Executives  (or  the 
buyer  and  seller),  and  when  the  bill 
finally  reached  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  opposition  had  been  so  completely 
met  that  no  \ote  was  recorded  against 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Exemplifying  the  new  ethical  outlook 
in  business  is  the  organization  early 
this  year  of  the  Commercial  Standards 
Council,  with  headquarters  at  19  Park 
Place,  New  York  City.    Among  the  or- 


ganizations represented  in  this  Council 
are  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  the  two  associations  of  buy- 
ers and  salesmen  already  mentioned,  the 
paint  and  varnish  Unfair  Competition 
Bureau,  the  American  Ship  Service  Cor- 
poration, the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  and  other  associations  of 
equal  weight.  The  object  of  the  Council 
is  "to  develop  the  higliest  commercial 
standards  and  to  eliminate  harmful 
business  practices."  Its  full  support 
was  given  to  the  Anti-Bribery  Bill. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  is  believed  by  its  proponents 
to  insure  the  end  of  bribery,  namely,  a 
provision  that  the  first  party  to  a  bribe 
who  confesses  may  obtain  immunity.  As 
no  grafter  could  be  sure  that  the  other 
party  would  "stand  hitched,"  it  is 
thought  that  the  risk  will  automatically 
stop  the  practice.  Other  sections  of  the 
bill  make  the  use  of  fraudulent  docu- 
ments to  conceal  a  bribe  illegal;  deny 
the  right  to  plead  custom  in  defense  of 
bribery;  require  a  party  to  a  bribe  to 
testify  about  the  transaction  even  if 
such  testimony  incriminates  the  witness, 
but  the  witness  so  testifying  shall  not 
be  prosecuted  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion about  wliich  he  may  testify;  declare 
that  the  finding  of  any  section  of  the 
act  is  unconstitutional  shall  not  invali- 
date the  remainder  of  the  act;  prescribe 
the  practice  as  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  and  so  within  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  well 
as  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
prosecute;  and  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  repeal  existing  laws  against  cor- 
rupt practices. 

Twenty-one  of  the  States  have  specific 
statutes  against  bribery  of  one  kind  or 
another,  while  England,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Canada,   Australia,  New  Zealand, 
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the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  several 
smaller  dependencies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire have  laws  restraining  the  practice. 
In   England   the    Bribery   and  Secret 


Commissions  Prevention  League  has 
heen  in  existence  and  actively  aiding  the 
enforcement  of  the  Prevention  of  Cor- 
ruption Act  since  1908.    The  American 


organization,  the  Commercial  Standards 
Council,  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that 
its  chief  work  will  come  after  a  law  is 
passed  in  seeing  that  it  is  enforced. 


TEACH  YOUR  CHILD  A  TRADE 


IN  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  is  the 
law  laid  down,  "I  have  learned  by 
experience,"  and  since  that  day  man- 
kind has  acquired  wisdom  by  daily  toil. 
Not  all  the  lore  of  libraries  has  con- 
tributed to  mankind's  advancement  as 
r.iuch  as  has  the  instruction  of  experi- 
ence. From  the  days  when  the  Carpen- 
ter of  Nazareth  wrought  with  adze  and 
hammer  in  the  house  of  his  foster-father 
man  has  been  blessed  in  the  work  of  his 
hands.  Through  the  twenty  centuries 
since  that  time  the  craftsman  has  fought 
liis  way  steadily  forward  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  until  to-day  he  may 
well  be  reckoned  among  the  most  power- 
ful forces  at  work  for  human  progress. 
(  Up  through  the  ages,  dark  with  a 
world's  woe  or  bright  with  the  rising 
sun  of  human  betterment,  he  has  strug- 
gled on  his  way  to  a  place  in  tlie  fore- 
front of  the  onward-pressing  army  of 
humankind.  The  dignity  of  labor,  for  so 
long  a  mere  empty  phrase,  has  come  to 
have  real  meaning.  More  and  more  we 
in  America  are  coming  to  realize  that 
we  must  change  our  attitude  toward  the 
occupation  of  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands. 

Man  must  learn  by  doing  fully  as 
much  as  he  must  learn  by  thinking. 
Education  to-day  is  a  matter  of  the  heart 
and  the  hand  fully  as  much  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  mind.  For  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  education,  in  all  the  broadness 
of  the  term,  is  the  making  of  the  man  or 
woman  more  useful  to  himself  and  to 
the  world.  Its  aim  and  object  is  to 
make  the  individual  better  able  to  care 
for  himself  and  provide  for  his  own 
happiness,  and  to  benefit  society  gener- 
ally by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  social  asset. 

The  last  few  generations  have  seen 
education  taking  vast  strides  forward  in 
America.  "Within  the  memory  of  some 
of  us  still  living  education,  outside  of  a 
few  great  scholastic  centers  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  our  country,  was  a  matter 
of  the  three  R's — Reading,  'Riting,  and 
'Rithmetic.  A  working  acquaintance 
with  these  three,  or  even  with  the  first 
two  of  them,  entitled  a  man  or  woman 
to  be  called  "educated"  among  a  vast 
proportion  of  our  population.  The  man 
who  in  those  days,  under  the  flickering 
light  of  a  candle,  could  laboriously  study 
out  word  after  word  or  tediously  scratch 
a  few  lines  of  more  or  less  legible  writ- 
ing was  looked  upon  as  schooled.  His 
acquaintance  with  literature,  of  the  past 
or  of  his  own  time,  was  slight  indeed. 
Sciences  and  the  languages  were  to  him 
a  closed  book. 
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To-day  all  this  is  changed.  Tliere  are 
comparatively  few  of  our  vast  millions 
who  cannot  read  and  write  fluently,  who 
cannot  acquire  the  thoughts  of  others 
and  present  their  own  thoughts  by 
means  of  the  written  or  printed  word. 
In  nearly  every  American  home  the 
standard  classic  authors,  particularly 
Shakespeare,  are  read  and  understood. 
Even  the  classics  of  other  languages  are 
known  to  and  enjoyed  by  many. 

But  in. accomplishing  this  tremendous 
stride  forward  in  the  education  of  our 
people  we  have  fostered  an  educational 
fallacy — a  fallacy  as  far-reaching  in  its 
evil  consequences  as  any  that  ever  took 
root  in  the  minds  of  a  whole  people. 
We  have  allowed  our  people  to  look  uporu^ 
education  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a 
means.  We  have  allowed  the  conviction 
to  grow  among  many  of  our  younger 
citizens  that  education  is  a  substitute 
for  work,  that  education  by  and  of  itself 
should  provide  the  means  of  life  and 
happiness.  We  have  permitted  the 
growth  of  the  conviction  that  an  educa- 
tion unfits  a  man  for  work  that  must  be 
done  with  his  hands. 

The  advance  of  our  educational  system 
has  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been  all  in 
one  direction.  Our  educators,  striving 
after  the  literary  ideal,  have  been  im- 
bued with  the  classical  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  practical.  We  have  de- 
signed a  magnificently  decorated  set  of 
educational  harness,  all  a-jingle  with 
silver  bells,  and  have  clamped  it  upon 
all  and  sundry,  insisting  that  all  follow 
the  same  road. 

We  have  yoked  together  the  boy  whose 
sole  ambition  is  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  the 
girl  whose  only  aspiration  is  to  become 
as  good  a  wife  and  home-maker  as  her 
mother.  We  prescribe  the  same  educa- 
tional burden  for  the  youth  who  seeks 
to  be  a  good  steam-fitter  and  the  boy 
who  glimpses  a  vision  of  future  success 
as  an  educator. 

More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  the  industrial 
worker  and  the  farmer.  Less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  our  people  are  in  professional 
life.  Yet  practically  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  is  directed  toward  turning 
out  boys  and  girls  equipped  to  enter  the 
professions,  to  undertake  what  is  known 
as  brain-work,  or,  more  aptly,  to  occupy 
"white  collar"  jobs.  Educating  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  our  school-children 
along  lines  that  fit  them  for  the  profes- 
sions is  plainlV  unjustified  when  we 
know  that  less/han  ten  per  cent  of  them 
will  he  able  to  make  a  living  in  profes- 


sional life.  To-day,  while  our  "white 
collar"  occupations  are  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, we  are  actually  lacking  in  the 
skilled  workmen  and  arti.sans  necessary 
to  keep  up  production  in  shop  and  fac- 
tory and  to  do  our  structural  work.  Our 
educational  system  is  out  of  balance. 

We  have  gathered  the  fruits  of  this 
system,  and  they  have  turned  to  ashes 
on  the  lips.  We  see  our  future  genera- 
tions growing  up  with  a  profound  dis- 
taste for  manual  labor.  We  see  our 
young  men  and  young  women  insisting 
that  their  education  fits  them  only  for 
so-called  "mental"  or  brain  effort.  We 
find  them  seeking  unrenumerative  em- 
ployment in  crowded  offices,  jeopardizing 
the  Nation's  health  and  building  up  an 
economic  problem  of  serious  proportions. 

We  have  learned  that,  properly 
trained,  the  American  as  an  artisan  ex- 
ceeds in  eflSciency  the  natives  of  all 
other  nations.  We  must  attract  young 
America  to  the  crafts  where  men  work 
with  their  hands — the  crafts  upon  which 
ultimately  rest  responsibility  for  the 
Nation's  prosperity,  economic  and  politi- 
cal. To  that  end  we  must  see  to  it  that 
educational  conditions  which  induce  the 
belief  that  work  with  the  hands  is  irk- 
some and  menial  are  corrected. 

We  are  spending  in  public  funds  about 
a  bill  ion  dollars  a  year  in  education. 
Practically  all  of  this  is  expended  by 
our  towns,  counties,  States,  and  the  Na- 
tion in  fostering  institutions  which  give 
to  the  student  academic  or  classical 
training.  Very  little,  if  any,  is  used  to 
provide  means  of  teaching  the  youth  of 
the  land  to  use  their  hands  in  useful 
endeavor.  The  time  has  come  to  put 
education  on  a  sound  basis,  to  end  the 
monopoly  which  has  been  given  to  the 
instruction  in  theory  alone  in  our 
schools.  The  term  education  is  one  of 
the  broadest  in  our  language;  it  covers 
a  scope  that  is  almost  without  limita- 
tion, but  we  have  narrowed  it  to  the 
point  where  its  real  meaning  is  often 
lost. 

There  is  no  straight  and  narrow  path 
to  education.  There  is  no  single  road 
which  can  be  marked,  "This  way,  and 
this  way  alone,  leads  to  learning."  True 
education  can  be  acquired  in  many 
ways,  and  the  choice  of  these  ways 
should  lie  with  the  individual  and 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  individual.  I 
remember  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day the  beginning  of  my  real  education. 
I  had  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  I  believed  my  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion was  lost  when  I  went  to  work  in 
the  mills,  later  to  become  a  helper  to  my 
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father,  who  was  a  puddler  of  iron.  As 
a  puddler's  helper  the  pig  metal  that 
came  to  the  puddling  furnace  aroused 
my  interest,  and  I  asked  where  it  came 
from.  My  father  took  me  to  the  blast 
furnace  and  showed  me  the  stocks  of 
ore,  and  limestone,  coal,  and  coke.  Right 
there  I  learned  a  lesson  in  geology,  geog- 
raphy, physics,  and  chemistry  that 
started  me  on  the  right  road.  In  the 
work  that  lay  before  me  I  had  found  the 
means  to  gain  knowledge.  Not  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  alone,  but  solid,  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  great  world  that 
stretched  out  all  around  that  work. 

My  father  showed  me  how  the  raw 
material  in  the  blast  furnace  was  purged 
of  dross  and  slag,  and  explained  the 
casting  of  the  iron.  He  explained  the 
puddle  furnace,  where  further  impurities 
are  removed  from  the  metal.  He  pointed 
out  the  work  of  the  finishing  mills,  the 
eight  and  twelve  inch  mills,  the  bar 
mill,  the  nail-plate  mill,  and  the  tank- 
plate  and  sheet  mills.  He  pointed  out 
the  finished  product  and  said: 

"When  you  have  learned  exactly 
where  ore  comes  from  and  why,  and 
where  it  goes  and  why,  you  will  have  a 
real  education." 

So,  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  T 
have  learned  by  experience.  I  have 
found  that  the  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion lie  all  around  us  in  our  daily  life 
and  our  daily  work.  The  girl  in, the 
country  who  must  arise  early  in  the 
morning  to  kindle  the  kitchen  fire  can 
acquire  knowledge  by  studying  the  mate- 
rials she  uses.  The  study  of  the  sources 
and  uses  of  the  wood  and  coal  and  oil 
that  she  puts  into  her  stove  will  give  her 
a  start  in  geography,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  several  other  subjects.  The 


kindling  of  a  breakfast  fire  may  kindle 
a  real  desire  for  real  knowledge. 

This  practical  plan  of  education,  un- 
der direction,  offers  a  real  solution  of 
our  educational  problems.  It  will 
broaden  the  field  of  our  schools  to  the 
limits  of  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
preserve  the  individuality  of  our  stu- 
dents. It  will  take  our  educational  sys- 
tem out  of  its  strait-jacket  and  give  it 
freedom  to  live  and  breathe  and  grow. 
I  am  no  revolutionist  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  would  not  at  once  and 
without  consideration  abandon  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  building 
up  of  our  academic  system.  Rather  I 
would  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  our 
system,  and  link  with  the  instruction  in 
theory  which  we  now  offer  instruction 
in  actual  practice.  We  have  in  America 
to-day  the  best  educational  system  that 
has  been  evolved,  but  not  the  best  that 
can  be  evolved.  I  would  improve  it,  no( 
destroy  it.  Our  duty  is  to  develop  the 
best  and  most  effective  system  for  the 
instruction  of  our  youth  that  American 
genius  can  devise.  To  do  this  we  must 
realize  the  vital  importance  of  offering 
to  our  rising  generations  the  opportunity 
to  learn  with  hand  and  heart  as  well  as 
with  brain.  America  must  teach  the 
trades — true  craftsmanship — by  practical 
instruction  linked  with  instruction  in 
theory.  The  youth  who  yearns  to  become 
a  true  artisan  must  not  be  yoked  for 
years  with  the  youth  who  is  driving  with 
might  and  main  to  become  a  physician. 
Our  educational  system  must  be  balanced. 

It  was  this  thought  that  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  joined  a  fraternal  order,  the 
T>oyal  Order  of  Moose.  T  was  the  247th 
member,  and  I  tiien  visioned  a  great 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT 
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service  to  the  Nation  which  the  order 
could  render.  The  order  now  has  600,- 
000  members,  each  of  whom  pays  $2  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  home-school 
at  Mooseheart  for  dependent  orphans  of 
the  order,  where  1,023  acres  of  land  are 
dotted  with  buildings  and  equipment 
which  represent  $5,000,000  in  replace- 
ment value.  Recently  a  woman's  auxil- 
iary has  been  organized,  and  50,000 
women  are  contributing  $1  a  year  to 
support  the  home-school.  The  organiza- 
tion is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
every  member  has  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  service  he  is  rendering,  not  alone 
to  the  children  themselves,  but  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  It  is  a  work  that  de- 
serves the  interest  and  support  of  all 
good  men  and  women,-  this  task  of 
equipping  our  rising  generation  to  face 
the  world  unafraid  and  able  to  care  for 
itself.  I  believe  we  have  found  the  way 
to  do  it,  and  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
help  any  who  want  to  forward  the  enter- 
prise.   They  need  only  apply  to  me. 

At  Mooseheart  every  facility  is  pro- 
vided for  observing  and  developing  the 
natural  bent  of  the  child.  The  purpose_ 
of  the  order  has  been  to  take  care  of  its 
orphans  in  the  most  scientific  and  prac- 
tical manner.  The  child  is  not  given  an 
education  as  a  matter  of  charity.  It  is 
given  an  education  because  the  order 
recognizes  the  right  of  every  child  to  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  its  life- 
work.  Mooseheart  succeeds  because  its 
slogan  is,  "Every  child  is  entitled  to  at 
least  a  high  school  education  and  a 
trade."  But  the  trade  is  the  thing  that 
is  stressed.  The  joy  of  working  with 
the  hands,  the  high  satisfaction  of  physi- 
cal effort  directed  toward  constructive 
accomplishment — these  are  the  tilings  we 
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strive  for.  For  the  learning  of  a  trade 
makes  efficient  and  self-reliant  men  and 
women,  a  class  that  is  sadly  needed  in 
the  world  to-day. 

From  the  start  each  child  is  given 
every  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
individual  aptitude  and  his  own  special 
qualifications.  When  he  shows  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  special  work,  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  try  his  hand  at  it.  If 
he  demonstrates  that  this  is  the  vocation 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  then  the 
theoretical  side  of  his  education  is  so 
directed  as  to  assist  him  in  making  his 
way  through  the  world  by  means  of  that 
vocation.  The  child  is  encouraged  in  his 
study  of  his  chosen  trade.  Side  by  side 
with  actual  practice  he  learns  the  theory 
of  his  chosen  vocation,  and  he  develops 
an  enthusiasm  for  learning  that  is  im- 
possible in  the  abstract,  theoretical  in- 
struction with  which  we  are  familiar. 

But  the  so-called  classical  education 
is  not  neglected  at  Mooseheart.  As  the 
child  learns  his  trade  he  receives  day  by 
day  the  equivalent  of  a  good  high  school 
education  along  the   lines  of  modern 


pedagogic  practice.  His  education  is 
balanced.  He  receives  the  mental  disci- 
pline of  the  high  school  course  and  the 
physical  discipline  of  his  work  at  his 
trade.  When  his  course  is  completed,  he 
is  ready  to  face  the  world,  useful  to  him- 
self and  useful  to  society.  His  future  is 
certain.  He  cannot  fail.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, he  has  an  efficient  means  of  caring 
for  himself,  and  society  will  never  be 
called  upon  to  care  for  him.  He  is  ready 
to  take  his  place  in  the  fight  to  make 
America  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
in  industry  and  in  commerce. 

In  the  trade  school,  where  youth  can 
learn  a  means  of  livelihood  while  it  is 
acquiring  academic  learning,  lies  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Craftsmen  are  to- 
day a  vital  need  of  the  Nation.  We  face 
a  world  war  in  foreign  trade.  Wages  in 
foreign  countries  are  much  lower  than 
they  are  here.  If  we  are  to  compete 
successfully,  we  must  have  skilled  work- 
men in  industry.  To-day  the  natural 
desire  of  many  of  our  young  men  to  en- 
ter the  trades  is  thwarted.  A  mistaken 
impression  that  work  with  the  hands  is 


to  be  despised  and  a  constant  educa- 
tional drift  toward  the  office  occupations 
drive  many  young  men  into  uncongenial 
life-work,  where  they  develop  into  mere 
mediocre  characters  or  positive  failures. 

The  classical  fetish  in  our  schools  has 
led  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  woe- 
fully behind  in  providing  the  Nation 
with  the  skilled  craftsmen  who  are  the 
foundation  of  National  prosperity.  We 
must  revise  our  educational  ideals  and 
our  educational  practice.  We  must  lay 
before  every  American  child  his  or  her 
opportunity  to  choose  a  place  in  the 
whole  wide  range  of  vocations  Which 
make  up  our  National  life.  We  must 
give  to  every  American  child  the  train- 
ing that  will  enable  him  to  find  out  just 
where  he  will  best  fit  into  the  American 
scheme  of  things.  We  must  provide 
every  child  with  the  mental  and  physical 
equipment  necessary  to  fill  his  or  her 
place  in  the  world  with  the  best  results 
to  the  individual  and  the  Nation.  We 
must  educate,  not  alone  the  mentality  of 
the  rising  generation,  but  its  hand  and 
its  heart  as  well. 


AUGUST  IN  THE  GARDEN 

BY   E.  K.  PARKINSON 


"Not  only  the  days,  but  life  itself 
lengthens  in  summer.  I  would  spread 
abroad  my  arms  and  gather  more  of 
it  to  me  if  I  could  do  so." 

HAD  Richard  Jefferies  experienced 
the  tidal  wave  of  rain  from  which 
the  East  has  suffered  so  far  this 
summer,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  wished  to  spread  abroad  his  arms 
and  gather  more  of  it  to  him.  We  have 
often  heard  the  more  poetic  than  practi- 
cal gardener  aver  that  there  is  always 
a  charm  for  him  in  the  "elusive,"  the 
"imtamed  in  nature;"  this  year,  then, 
must  have  been  high  carnival  time  for 
him,  with  every  conceivable  variety  of 
untamed  weed  jostling  and  striving  for 
supremacy  in  the  vegetable  and  flower 
beds.  None  the  less,  in  spite  of  cloud- 
bursts, the  roars  of  thunder,  and  the 
lightning  pageants,  there  is  plenty  to  do 
in  one's  garden  between  showers  if  the 
fruits  and  flowers  are  not  to  be  extermi- 
nated by  the  weeds. 

August  is  a  busy  month.  In  the  flower 
garden  the  gladioli  should  be  staked; 
the  roses  sprayed  every  week  with  sul- 
phide of  potassium  to  prevent  mildew 
and  black  spot;  the  flowers  should  be 
picked  daily  to  keep  them  from  going  to 
seed,  and  where  they  are  not  wanted 
for  the  house  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
them  off  as  they  wither;  if  by  any 
chance  there  is  a  spot  where  the  ground 
is  not  saturated  with  moisture,  it  may 
be  well  to  mulch  the  perennial  border 
and  shrubs  with  lawn  clippings  where 
they  happen  to  stand  as  single  speci- 
mens. It  will  not  be  found  too  late  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  sow  beets 
and  carrots  for  the  winter;  corn  and 


spinach  may  be  planted;  cucumbers, 
squash,  and  melon  vines  should  be 
sprayed  the  first  bright  day  to  keep  off 
the  beetles,  and  a  sharp  outlook  should 
be  kept  for  borers. 

Have  pity  on  the  lawn-mower,  the  most 
neglected  tool  on  the  place.  Wipe  it  off 
after  mowing  the  wet  grass,  keep  it  well 
oiled,  and  sharpen  it  occasionally.  The 
last  task  is  very  simple;  a  few  minutes 
with  a  sharp,  flat  file  will  do  wonders. 

August  is  also  one  of  the  best  months 
for  budding,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
of  perpetuating  a  favorite  rose.  And  if 
peach  seeds  have  been  sown  in  the 
spring,  then  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
budding  in  the  August  of  the  same  year. 
Of  course  budding  is  practiced  largely 
by  commercial  nurserymen,  but  the 
operation  is  a  simple  one,  and  will 
often  prove  of  great  value  to  the  ama- 
teur. 

The  work  is  done  while  the  bark  is 
still  loose  or  in  condition  to  peel.  Twigs 
are  cut  from  the  tree  or  bush  which  one 
wishes  to  propagate,  and  the  buds  on 
them  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  a 
shield-shaped  bit  of  bark  with  a  little 
wood  being  left  with  them.  The  buds 
are  then  pushed  into  T-shaped  slits 
made  in  the  stock  on  which  they  are  to 
grow.  To  hold  the  buds  in  place  they 
are  bound  with  a  soft  bit  of  rag  or  raffia. 
In  about  three  weeks  they  will  have 
grown  fast  to  the  stock,  and  the  binder 
should  be  removed.  The  spring  follow- 
ing the  operation  the  stock  is  cut  off 
just  above  the  bud,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  be  inserted  near  the  ground,  and 
from  then  on  the  bush  or  tree  will  make 
a  steady  growth. 


One  should  not  confuse  the  operation 
of  grafting  with  that  of  budding,  for  the 
former  is  done  in  the  early  spring  before 
the  buds  swell.  For  example,  if  one 
wishes  to  change  the  top  of  an  old  apple 
tree  or  pear  tree,  the  branches  are  all 
sawed  off  flat  and  by  means  of  cleft- 
grafts  scions  are  inserted,  and  in  three 
or  four  years  the  tree  will  begin  to  bear 
again. 

The  gardener  should  bear  in  mind 
that  August  is  the  month  of  all  months 
in  which  to  set  out  coniferous  ever- 
greens, because  they  differ  in  their 
character  and  growth  from  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  latter  are  usu- 
ally moved  when  dormant,  while  the 
evergreens  are  never  without  foliage: 
therefore  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  move 
them  while  the  soil  and  weather  are 
warm  and  the  roots  active  and  growing. 
Again,  by  planting  in  August  a  very  im- 
portant point  is  gained,  because  in  so 
doing  one  can  actually  see  just  how  the 
tree  will  fit  into  the  desired  scheme  of 
things  before  it  is  too  late  to  move  it 
But  in  transplanting  evergreens  a  few 
precautions  are  necessary.  The  trees 
should  be  planted  about  the  same  depth 
as  they  stood  in  their  native  haunt  or 
in  the  nursery  row;  the  soil  should 
never  be  broken  away  from  about  the 
roots,  which  may  be  prevented  by 
slipping  a  burlap  bag,  cut  open,  under 
the  roots  before  lifting  them;  when  set- 
ting them  in  their  new  position,  leave 
the  burlap  about  the  roots,  cutting  off 
all  the  binding  cord,  and  after  the  tree 
is  set,  well  tramped  down,  and  the  hole 
filled,  apply  a  good  mulch,  to  be  kept  on 
until  the  following  spring. 
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FARMING,  THREE  FATHOMS  DEEP 

BY  LEWIS  EDWIN  THEISS 


DOUBTLESS  it  will  astonish  the 
uninitiated  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  the 
high  cost  of  oysters  and  infant  mor- 
tality. In  this  case  of  course  the  infant 
mortality  is  wholly  ostracean.  A  lay- 
man with  any  regard  for  his  reputation 
for  veracity  would  hardly  dare  to  give 
the  actual  figures.  Yet  the  scientists 
tell  us  solenmly  that  hardly  more  than 
one  oyster  out  of  eight  to  thirty  million 
born  reaches  maturity.  For  it  is  esti- 
mated that  annually  a  single  oyster 
spawns  between  16,000,000  and  60.000,000 
oyster  larva>,  and  that  out  of  this  enor- 
mous number  not  more  than  two  reach 
full  maturity. 

Althougii  these  figures  are  no  doubt 
approximately  true,  the  real  facts  in  the 
case  are  that  our  oysters  have  gone  the 
way  of  our  forests,  our  bison,  our  wild 
animals,  our  coal,  our  soil  fertility,  and 
most  other  natural  resources.  They 
have  been  ruthlessly  wasted  instead  of 
being     conserved.       When  Columbus 
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stepped  ashore  on  the  New  World,  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  end  to  end  was 
literally  covered  with  oysters.  To-day 
we  have  a  few  beds  remaining. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  even  economic 
history  repeats  itself.  Our  forefathers 
found  a  virgin  soil  so  rich  it  was  con- 
sidered inexhaustible.  We  have  farmed 
it  for  a  few  generations,  and  to-day  we 
liave  millions  of  acres  that  are  consid- 
ered to  be  worn  out  and  worthless. 
With  regard  to  farming,  we  have 
learned,  in  the  words  of  a  pat  little  jin- 
gle, that  "if  you  put  nothing  in,  you  get 
nothing  out."  But  we  learned  it  too 
late,  and  we  are  paying  the  price  to-day 
in  the  increased  cost  of  farm  products. 
We  have  another  lesson  in  tlie  oyster 
industry,  for  where  agriculture  was  fifty 
years  ago  the  oyster  industry  is  to-day. 
We  have  not  even  begun  the  practice  of 
scientific  oystering. 

But  we  have  done  this — at  least  in 
some  States.  We  have  put  an  end  to 
oyster  mining  and  have  gone  to  oyster 


farming.  To-day  we  raise  what  oysters 
we  eat.  We  sow  and  cultivate  and  har- 
vest our  oyster-beds,  and  allow  the  nat- 
ural oyster  reefs,  or  what  is  left  of  them, 
to  remain  intact  by  taking  from  them 
only  oyster  seed. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  possesses  in 
the  Delaware  Bay  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able oyster-beds  now  existing  in  tiie 
United  States.  But  it  would  not  long 
exist  were  it  not  protected  by  the  State 
from  spoliation.  Only  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  and  with  vessels  oper- 
ated entirely  hy  sail  power,  may  oysters 
t)e  dredged  on  these  natural  grounds. 
Here  at  sunrise  on  the  first  of  May  a 
great  fleet  of  hundreds  of  vessels  is  in 
motion.  The  instant  the  sun's  red  disk 
appears  above  the  eastern  hori/on  hun- 
dreds of  dredges  plunge  o\erboar(i  and 
thousands  of  oystermen  toil  like  Trojans 
to  gather  the  seed  that  is  to  produce  a 
harvest  tliree  years  later.  All  day  long 
the  white-winged  ships  beat  back  and 


forth  over  these  natural  grounds,  until 
their  decks  are  piled  mountain  high 
with  tiny  seed  oysters  no  bigger  than 
mie's  thumb.  When  the  ships  can  carry 
no  more,  off  they  dart  to  the  oyster 
farms  of  their  owners. 

For  in  tiie  Maurice  River  Cove  alone 
the  oyster  farms  total  "0.000  .acres,  with 
other  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  bay.  By 
applying  to  the  State,  any  one  can  se- 
cure an  oyster-farm  site  at  a  rental  of 
73  cents  an  acre  per  annum.  And  a  bed 
so  secured  becomes  in  effect  the  property 
of  the  lessee.  Long  saplings,  driven 
deep  into  the  muddy  bottom  and  thrust- 
ing their  bushy  tops  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  tide,  mark  off  the  different 
oyster-beds,  much  as  one  land  farm  is 
separated  from  another  by  fence  posts, 
though  these  marine  division  markers 
carry  no  wires.  Broadcast  over  the 
acreage  .so  secured  and  marked  the 
oysterman  .scatters  his  seed,  then  races 
back  to  the  natural  beds  for  more,  like 
the  minute-men  at  Lexington,  "onl/ 
pausing  to  fire  and  load." 

So  goes  the  race  for  two  months,  until 
sunset  of  the  last  day  of  June  puts  an 
end  to  .seed  gathering.  There  are  other 
spring  activities  on  the  oyster  grounds, 
however,  for,  in  addition  to  the  seed  he 
plants,  the  oyster  farmer  hopes  to  har- 
vest an  additional  crop  from  the  seed  he 
catches.  So  he  must  put  out  his  traps. 
And  these  are  nothing  but  old  oyster 
shells.  All  season  long  at  the  shipping 
point  ".shellnien"  daily  gather  the  old 
shells  and  "rattlers,"  or  injured  oysters 
that  the  oystermen  discard  when  they 
cull  their  oysters.  All  season  long  the 
shellmen's  piles  of  shells  mount  higher 
and  higher.  When  the  planting  season 
rolls  round,  they  have  reached  moun- 
tainous proportions.  And  these  old 
shells  the  planters  now  buy  back  at  live 
cents  a  bushel  or  so.  Loaded  to  the  gun- 
wales with  old  shells,  the  oyster  ships 
go  day  after  day  to  their  owners'  oyster- 
lands,  where  the  shells  are  broadcasted, 
much  as  a  farmer  broadcasts  lime  upon 
his  acres  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  good 
clover  "catch." 

The  little  oysters  these  old  shells  are 
intended  to  catch  are  so  tiny  one  cannot 
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see  them  with  the  naked  eye.  In  view 
of  the  incredible  ostracean  birth  rate, 
that  would  necessarily  he  so.  For  per- 
haps two  weeks  following  their  birth 
these  tiny  fry  move  about  in  the  water, 
mostly  mo\ed  about  by  the  water,  seek- 
ing a  place  of  attachment.  For  unless 
they  can  find  some  hard  substance  (o 
fasten  to  they  are  doomed  to  destruction. 
They  cannot  live  in  the  mud.  like  clams. 
They  soon  smother  to  death.  So  they 
hunt  and  hunt  until  they  find  safe  an- 
chorages— in  the  Delaware  Bay  old  oys- 
ter shells — and  then  they  make  fast  for 
life.  At  once  and  with  incredible  speed 
they  begin  to  form  and  deposit  cal- 
careous matter,  which  both  forms  their 
own  shells  and  sticks  them  fast  to  their 
anchorages.  In  ten  hours  they  have 
grown  so  much  they  are  as  large  as 
grains  of  pepper!  After  that,  if  they 
escape  being  covered  with  mud  in  a 
storm  and  smothered,  or  being  eaten  by 
turtles  or  starfish  or  kingcrabs,  or 
killed  by  drills  or  sponges,  and  if  they 
get  by  a  host  of  other  enemies  and  dan- 
gers, they  come,  at  the  end  of  several 
years,  to  the  oysterman's  dredge,  and 
thence  to  your  table  and  mine.  And  we 
may  buy  them  for  Lynn  Hn\en  Bays, 
or  Blue  Points,  or  Saddle  Rocks,  or  any 
other  brand  you  ever  heard  of,  and  yet 
they  may  have  come  from  the  Maurice 
River  Cove.  Truly  there  are  tricks  in 
all  trades. 

I  found  this  out  the  first  day  I  was 
ever  at  the  great  shipping  port  at  Bi- 
vahe.  An  old  man  in  oilskins  was 
whacking  away  at  some  small  oysters 
with  a  tack-hammer — at  least  that  is  the 
way  I  would  then  have  described  the 
operation.  I  found  he  was  culling  oys- 
ters with  a  culling  hammer.  He  tapped 
each  oyster  to  make  sure  it  was  sound. 
If  it  gave  forth  a  hollow  noise,  it  was  a 
"rattler"  and  went  into  the  discard,  to 
be  hauled  away  later  by  some  shellman. 
But  if  it  was  a  good  oyster,  he  knocked 
it  loose  from  any  other  oyster  or  old 
shell  it  happened  to  be  attached  to, 
scraped  off  the  mud  and  moss,  and  tossed 
it  in  a  wire  basket.  When  the  basket 
was  full,  he  rinsed  its  contents  in  a  tub 
of  water,  drained  them,  and  put  them 


into  a  barrel  for  shipment.  When  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  lie  said 
he  was  "making"  Blue  Points. 

To-day  there  is  more  romance  in  the 
oyster  than  in  the  oysterman.  Time 
was  when  the  oysterman  was  a  sailor, 
when  he  went  to  sea,  or  at  least  to  the 
oyster  grounds,  anfi  stayed  there  a  week 
at  a  time  or  until  he  caught  a  boat-loarl 
of  oysters.  Those  days  are  gone.  To- 
day the  oysterman  is  a  landsman  who 
spends  his  working  hours  on  a  boat.  He 
lives  at  home  and  goes  to  and  from  his 
work  like  the  merest  factory  hand.  But 
what  he  has  lost  in  pictures'iueness  he 
has  gained  in  efficiency.  He  catches  two 
oysters  as  a  landsman  where  as  a  sailor 
he  got  but  one.  The  difference  is  due  to 
that  miracle  worker  we  call  ga.soline. 

In  the  old  days  an  oyster-boat  was 
necessarily  a  sailing  boat.  To-day  it  is 
the  same  craft,  hut  it  operates  by  gaso- 
line, even  though  it  still  carries  sails. 
Were  it  not  that  the  State  law  absf>- 
lutely  forbids  the  catching  of  seed  oys 
ters  with  power  boats  of  any  description, 
the  Delaware  Bay  fleet  would  doubtless 
long  ago  have  abandoned  its  sails  en- 
tirely. So  now  the  sails  are  retained  for 
use  on  the  natural  beds.  And  sometimes 
they  help-  in  dredging  by  steadying  a 
craft,  and  again  they  are  always  helpful 
in  the  daily  run  to  and  from  the  oyster 
grounds  when  there  is  a  favorable  wind. 
And  in  some  cases  they  are  absolutely 
essential  in  rough  weather.  For  some 
ship-owners  have  never  installed  gaso- 
line engines  for  propelling  their  boats, 
but  push  their  oyster  ships  instead  with 
small  power  boats.  Curious,  indeed,  is 
the  spectacle  of  a  goodly  schooner,  sails 
set  perhaps,  but  being  propelled  by  a 
chugging  motor  boat  triced  up  snug 
against  the  stern.  In  still  water,  or 
when  it  is  not  too  windy,  that  makeshift 
answers  very  well;  but  let  the  wind  kick 
up  a  sea  and  the  motor  boat  must  cut 
loose.  So  the  canvas  sail  is  still  the 
oysterman's  trump  card. 

While  yet  the  stars  are  shining  the 
oysterman  begins  his  day,  for  he  aims 
to  be  at  the  oyster  grounds  by  sunrise. 
Seemingly  all  the  fleet  wakes  up  at  once. 
In  the  darkness  scores  of  boats  lie  still 
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as  painted  ships  at  their  moorings  at 
the  oyster  wharves.  Almost  can  one 
hear  a  pin  drop  in  the  silence.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  the  place  is  a-buzz  with 
activity.  Lights  appear  In  ships'  cabins 
and  on  shore.  Smoke  issues  from  scores 
of  boats.  The  cooks  have  come  aboard. 
Those  hands  who  sleep  on  board  are 
dressing.  Others  are  coming  from  shore. 
Lanterns  bob  in  the  dark.  Buckets  drop 
into  the  tide  for  water.  The  heavy 
tramp  of  boots  is  heard  on  wooden 
decks.  Voices  sound  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Cast  off!"  comes  an  order  from  the 
captain  of  the  outer  boat  of  a  half-dozen 
trussed  up  side  by  side  to  a  pier  end. 
A  rope  thumps  on  a  deck.  Slowly,  al- 
most imperceptibly,  the  shapely  schooner 
begins  to  swing  with  wind  and  tide.  The 
sails  catch  the  breeze  and  belly  out. 
The  little  craft  describes  a  graceful  arc, 
then  heads  down  the  river,  her  white 
sailing  light  flashing  aloft,  her  red  and 
green  lanterns  aglow  in  the  rigging.  Or, 
if  she  be  propelled  by  a  motor  boat 
astern,  a  white  light  sparkles  at  her 
taffrail.  Singly,  in  pairs,  and  sometimes 
even  three  or  four  abreast,  the  white 
boats  head  out  to  sea  like  a  straggling 
line  of  sheep  making  for  the  pasture. 
For  presently  the  line  of  sails  stretches 
for  miles  along  the  tide  and  scores  of 
oyster  schooners  trail  each  other  down 
the  peaceful  Maurice  River. 

Within  the  snug,  warm  cabins  hungry 
deck-hands  are  stowing  away  meals  fit 
for  kings;  for  the  oysterman  must  have 
the  best  of  everything,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Then  the  bar  is  reached  and  crossed, 
generally,  though  the  first  day  I  went  to 
the  oyster  grounds  the  entire  fleet  hung 
up  on  it  for  half  an  hour.  And  now  the 
boats  are  near  the  oyster  farms.  Thirty 
thousand  acres  is  a  wide  expanse,  and 
for  eight  miles  we  chugged  straight 
through  oyster-beds  before  we  came  to 


the  grounds  we  were  to  dredge,  and  the 
end  of  the  oyster  farms  was  still  far 
distant. 

"There's  our  corner  stake,"  said  a 
deck-hand  to  me,  indicating  a  bunch  of 
saplings  that  thrust  up  dead  ahead.  A 
moment  later  we  passed  the  stakes. 
"Let  go  your  dredges!"  came  the  com- 
mand from  the  wheel-house.  Overboard 
plunged  the  iron  dredges,  one  on  either 
side,  while  the  crews  stood  by,  ready  to 
handle  the  catch.  Baskets,  culling  ham- 
mers, and  oyster  shovels  were  within 
easy  reach. 

On  we  went  for  some  space.  Sud- 
denly a  noisy  clanking  arose  in  the  hold. 
The  winding  drums  began  to  revolve. 
One  of  the  dredge  chains  became  taut, 
then  was  rolled  in  by  the  revolving 
winder.  Then  the  dredge  itself  shot  out  of 
the  water,  like  some  huge  monster  of  the 
sea,  slid  up  over  the  roller  in  the  ship's 
rail,  and  was  seized  by  sturdy  hands  and 
hauled  inboard.  The  catch  was  emptied 
on  the  deck,  the  dredge  dumped  back 
into  the  brine,  and,  dropping  to  one 
knee,  each  man  in  the  dredge  crew 
seized  a  culling  hammer  and  began  to 
separate  the  ostracean  sheep  from  the 
goats.  The  good  oysters  went  into  bas- 
kets— primes  by  themselves — and  old 
shells  and  "rattlers"  into  the  discard 
heap.  Fast  and  nimble  were  the  work- 
ers, yet  before  they  could  completely 
cull  the  pile  the  chain  began  to  rattle 
once  more  and  the  dredge  to  come  In. 
Seizing  shovels,  the  cullers  flung  the  dis- 
carded shells  back  into  the  deep,  the 
while  a  new  dredgeful  was  coming  over 
the  side.  So  from  sunrise  to  ten  o'clock 
the  dredges  came  up,  one  after  the  other, 
culling  hammers  went  tap,  tap,  tap,  in- 
cessantly, shovels  flashed  in  the  sun,  old 
shells  went  plunging  back  into  the  sea, 
and  the  pile  of  good  oysters  grew  amid- 
ships by  the  hundreds  of  baskets.  Then 
a  whistle  blew.    The  engine  stopped. 


The  deck-hands  dropped  their  imple- 
ments and  trooped  to  the  cabin.  Dinner 
was  served. 

The  meal  eaten,  work  was  resumed. 
Until  two  o'clock  dredging  continued. 
Then  the  dredges  came  up  for  the  last 
time  and  were  stowed  aboard.  The  ship 
picked  up  her  heels  as  well  as  a  ship 
could  that  carried  four  hundred  bushels 
of  oysters  on  her  deck,  and  by  four 
o'clock  had  covered  the  sixteen  miles 
that  separated  her  from  her  pier.  Then 
the  oysters  were  shoveled  to  a  float, 
where  they  were  to  lie  in  the  brackish 
water  to  clean  and  fatten,  the  deck  was 
rinsed,  and  everything  made  shipshape. 
By  five  we  were  tied  up  for  the  night  at 
our  pier,  where  other  workers  had 
fetched  the  fattened  bivalves  in  scows 
from  other  floats,  and  were  busy  recull- 
ing,  counting,  sacking,  and  stowing  oys- 
ters aboard  the  waiting  trains  that  daily 
carry  eighty  to  one  hundred  solid  cars 
of  oysters  from  this  great  American 
oyster  port. 

One  cannot  see  this  enormous  traffic 
in  oysters  without  being  reminded  of 
those  that  accompanied  the  walrus  and 
the  carpenter  on  that  fatal  walk  along 
the  shore.  For, 

Pour  other  Oysters  followed  them. 
And  yet  another  four; 
And  thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last, 
And  more,  and  more,  and  more. 

And  doubtless  all  of  us  have  played  the 
parts  of  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter. 
But,  fortunately,  there  is  little  danger 
of  all  our  oysters  going  the  way  of  those 
that  followed  the  walrus  and  the  carpen- 
ter. For  in  time  our  oystermen  have 
learned  that  if  you  put  nothing  in  you 
get  nothing  out.  And  so,  though  the  in- 
credible ostracean  mortality  rate  for  in- 
fants may  help  to  keep  up  the  price, 
artificial  cultivation  will  doubtless  in- 
sure a  continuation  of  the  species. 
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BY  MARION  COUTHOUY  SMITH 

•<  ■\7"ou  being  gone,  how  should  I  find  your  mate 
X    For  gentle  thought  and  brave  imaginings?" — 
So  once  I  sang;  but  soon  those  vivid  wings 
Were  spread  in  flight  beyond  my  little  gate. 

"How  should  the  forest  set  its  music  free 

Lacking  the  wood-thrush,  with  his  silver  call?" — 
I  asked:  but  now  on  eager  ears  may  fall 

No  single  note  of  that  spent  melody. 

For  you  are  gone;  and  neither  prayer  nor  art 
The  laughter  of  your  presence  may  restore. 
But  yet  your  spell  is  with  me  as  before; 

Your  music  conquers  silence  in  my  heart. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  MORON 


IN  a  magazine  of  recent  date  I  read  a 
terrifying  article  about  the  number 
of  morons  in  the  United  States.  The 
writer  adduced  from  statistics  relating 
to  our  drafted  army  and  from  other 
sources  the  conclusion  that  a  majority 
of  all  our  citizens  were  morons,  and  then 
reasoned  that,  since  the  majority  rules, 
we  must  be  governed  by  a  class  of  men 
with  the  mentality  of  twelve-year-old 
children. 

With  my  National  egotism  much 
chastened  by  this  startling  revelation,  I 
spent  some  time  in  reflection.  Some 
questions  occurred  to  me:  What  do 
these  morons  look  like?  Who  is  this 
twelve-year-old  by  whom  they  are  meas- 
ured? How  much  does  a  child  of  twelve 
know?  Is  there  a  race  of  super-morons, 
who  attain,  say,  to  a  mentality  of  six- 
teen years,  and  form  possibly  another 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  our  population? 
By  what  instrument  is  a  mind  measured, 
and  who  are  the  official  measurers? 

I  have  had  a  very  illuminating  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  some  official  measur- 
ing, and  can  perhaps  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  readers  who  are  concerned  about  this 
new  peril. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  a  civilian  in- 
structor in  general  education  at  a  coast- 
defense  fort  in  New  England.  During  the 
previous  summer  a  million  dollars  had 
been  spent  on  a  school  for  instructors  at 
Fort  Grant,  near  Chicago,  and  at  this 
school,  which  I  did  not  attend,  a  system 
of  text-books  and  psychological  tests  for 
mental  measurements  had  been  devised. 
Then  when  the  soldiers'  schools  like 
mine  were  in  session  experts  came  pe- 
riodically to  measure  the  capacity  and 
growth  of  the  students'  minds  and  to 
determine  who  the  morons  were. 

At  that  time,  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1920-1.  the  Army  was  recruiting  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  candidates  for 
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enlistment  were  not  required  to  pass  a 
literacy  test.  I  had  men  who  could  not 
read  or  write  in  any  language,  foreign- 
ers who  could  not  v/rite  the  English 
language,  and  men  who  had  been 
through  the  first  few  grades  of  grammar 
school.  There  were  a  few  soldiers  in 
the  school  who  were  more  advanced,  but 
most  of  the  pupils  were  classed  as  illit- 
erates. Of  the  whole  number  I  tried  to 
instruct  during  the  year  about  seven  per 
cent  were  either  very  stupid  or  half- 
witted; the  others  were  fairly  bright 
boys  and  men  who  had  had  very  little  or 
no  schooling. 

The  expert  appeared,  provided  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  the  boys  ac- 
cording to  directions  which  he  read 
aloud.  These  tests  were  divided  into 
grades  named  after  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  been  difficult  for  a  well- 
educated  man  to  have  passed,  as  they 
were  full  of  mental  twisters  and  had 
to  be  done  rapidly — the  expert  used  a 
stop-watch. 

The  tests  were  almost  impossible  for 
my  men.  Some  of  them  quit  after  the 
first  question  because  they  didn't  know 
what  the  examiner  was  talking  about. 
For  instance,  if  the  examination  sheet 
had  pictures  of  a  half-dozen  geometrical 
figures  on  it  and  the  expert  read  rap- 
idly, "If  water  Is  the  liquid  form  of  ice, 
put  a  cross  in  the  semicircle;  if  not,  put 
a  triangle  in  the  oval,"  and  the  man 
didn't  know  what  a  semicircle  or  oval 
was,  he  would  give  up  the  question.  If 
he  failed  on  all  the  others  for  similar 
reasons,  he  would  be  listed  in  some  rec- 
ords at  Washington  as  a  mental  defi- 
cient, and  go  to  swell  the  total  to  show 
some  startling  and  false  National  aver- 
age, when  in  truth  he  was  only  an  ordi- 
narily intelligent  man  with  a  small 
vocabulary. 


The  psychologists  who  have  made 
most  of  the  tests  to  determine  mental 
capacity,  native  intelligence,  powers  of 
observation,  etc.,  have  overlooked  some 
factors  that  affect  their  results.  One  is 
that  the  tests  may  be  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  is  unfamiliar  to  men  who  are 
intelligent  but  uneducated;  another  is 
that  pencils  and  pens  and  paper  are 
strange  and  awkward  tools  to  a  man 
who  has  spent  little  time  in  school  and 
has  not  worked  in  a  clerical  trade. 
Some  college  professors  would  pass  a 
poor  examination  with  pick  and  shovel 
under  the  direction  of  a  gang  boss 
speaking  the  jargon  of  his  class  and 
trade. 

During  the  war,  officer  material  was 
selected  and  men  were  graded  by  tests 
similar  to  these,  and  to-day  corporations 
are  using  the  same  method  to  determine 
who  shall  be  promoted  to  executive  posi- 
tions. I  think  that  in  the  war  the 
method  was  efl^icient,  since  it  mainly 
selected  educated  men,  and  for  quick 
training  they  are  better  material  because 
they  can  make  better  use  of  technical 
text-books.  Opinions  as  to  the  value  of 
such  tests  in  business  vary.  As  a  basis 
for  forming  statistics  to  show  the  per- 
centage of  morons  in  the  United  States 
I  consider  most  of  the  tests  which  have 
been  used  worthless. 

I  do  not  believe  that  half  the  men  in 
this  country  are  morons,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  tests  that  show  such  a  condi- 
tion are  based  on  common  sense.  It  is 
probably  true  that  half  of  our  citizens 
are  very  poorly  educated,  and  that  is  bad 
enough.  After  going  through  college 
and  working  since  at  several  different 
things  and  with  all  sorts  of  men,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  proportion  of  the  sim- 
ple ones  of  the  earth  is  not  much  greater 
on  farm  or  ship  or  in  mine  and  factory 
than  it  is  in  classic  halls. 
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GEORGE  KENNAN'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
E.  H.  HARRIMAN^ 


BY  FREDERICK 

GEORGE  KENNAN  has  done  an 
able  piece  of  work  in  memory  of 
Edward  H.  Harriman — a  piece  of 
work  that  will  enlarge  the  reputation  of 
Harriman  among  Americans  as  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  useful  public 
personalities  of  his  period.  His  daring, 
his  courage,  his  tremendously  construc- 
tive vision;  his  will  to  do,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  power,  although  he  loved 
power,  as  for  the  sake  of  making  his 
railways  serve  his  country  and  the 
world.  This  picture  from  out  the  pages 
of  Kennan's  volumes  makes  an  in- 
effaceable impression  on  the  mind. 

Harriman  loved  power  and  used  ruth- 
lessly every  bit  of  it  that  he  possessed 
when  it  was  necessary  so  to  use  it.  The 
ruthless  side  of  Harriman,  which  was 
distinctly  in  the  America  of  his  period 
and  showed  itself  both  in  American 
finance  and  in  American  politics,  is  too 
lightly  touched  by  Kennan.  Thus  his 
biography  becomes  on  this  side  an 
apology,  when  it  should  have  been  a  hu- 
man interpretation.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  paper  wasted  in  justifying  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  activities  of  Harri- 
man, which  were  the  subject  of  com- 
paratively unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Kennan  pleads 
that  everything  was  legal,  within  the 
rules  of  the  time,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  find  otherwise.  While 
this  is  measurably  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  activities  of 
Harriman  are  those,  in  particular  of  all 
his  doings,  which  display  from  the  be- 
ginning a  dominant  interest  in  profit 
rather  than  in  railway  soundness  and 
service.  In  this  respect  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  matter  is  very  difficult  to  explain, 
because  it  seems  unlike  Harriman  in 
any  other  of  his  great  railway  dealings. 

Kennan  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  chapters  on  "The  Break  with  Roose- 
velt" in  establishing  in  the  reader's  good 
will  the  position  of  Harriman.  This  is 
all  the  more  surprising  because  in  its 
day  the  Roosevelt  point  of  view  swept 
all  before  it  and  public  opinion  in  the 
country  at  large  was  heavilv  anti- 
Harriman.  During  tlie  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministrations Harriman  was  the  great 
railway  figure  of  the  country.  He  had 
combined  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  and  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  into  a  great  system 
which  dominated  the  economic  and  often 
the  political  western  part  of  the  United 
'  States.  After  the  vigorous  struggle 
against  them,  he  had  joined  with  Hill 
and  Morgan  in  the  formation  of  the 
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Northern  Securities  Company,  to  estab- 
lish forever  railway  unity  in  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
because  nothing  came  of  it  but  trouble, 
Harriman  had  dipped  into  New  Yprk 
State  and  National  politics,  in  a  field  in 
which  he  had  not  a  clever  hand.  He 
had  become,  as  so  many  wealthy  men 
have  been  beguiled  by  politicians  into 
becoming,  a  collector  of  campaign  funds 
in  emergencies  for  the  party,  and  the 
results  to  Harriman  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. He  thought  that  he  had  not  ob- 
tained that  peculiarly  square  deal  out  of 
it,  that  reasonable  quid  pro  quo  which 
many  a  business  man  has  expected  un- 
der the  same  circumstances!  Congress- 
man James  S.  Sherman  had  come  to 
Harriman  for  financial  help  in  the  Con 
gressional  elections  of  1906,  had  been 
sadly  rebuffed,  and  had  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  some  very  u.nwise 
alleged  remarks  of  Harriman  about  an 
easier  and  more  direct  way  of  reachinp; 
Legislatures,  Congress,  and  even  the 
judiciary. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of 
Sherman  and  on  the  basis  of  the  general 
psychology  of  the  period  against  railway 
arrogance  and  combination,  of  which 
Roosevelt  was  the  National  spokesman, 
that  the  President  attacked  Harriman 
as  a  typical  malefactor  of  great  wealth 
and  a  general  all-around  undesirable 
citizen.  Harriman  was  caught  in  a  very 
unequal  political  struggle,  and  was  much 
disturbed.  It  so  happened  that  Maxwell 
Evarts,  a  son  of  Justice  Evarts,  had  been 
present  with  Sherman  at  the  campaign 
conference  with  Harriman.  Harriman 
took  Evarts  to  the  White  House,  where 
Evarts  declared  that  no  such  language 
as  Sherman  had  reported  had  been  used 
by  Harriman  on  that  occasion.  Although 
this  should  perhaps  have  been  sufl[icient 
to  have  caused  at  least  a  shadow  of 
reasonable  doubt  upon  the  Sherman- 
Harriman  controversy,  it  never  altered 
Roosevelt's  policy  towards  Harriman  in 
the  slightest. 

In  fact,  other  Harriman-Roose\  elt  epi- 
sodes in  Kennan's  volumes  go  far  to 
convince  the  reader  that  Roosevelt, 
though  he  meant  to  be,  was,  in  fact,  not 
entirely  just  to  Harriman.  Harriman. 
with  all  his  faults,  appears  to  have  been 
an  intensely  patriotic  American.  One 
of  his  most  dynamic  acts  of  patriotic 
service  was  his  saving  of  the  great 
Imperial  Valley  in  southern  California 
from  the  overflow  of  the  runaway  Colo- 
rado River,  following  a  series  of  gigan- 
tic floods  in  the  year  1906.  Notliing  but 
the  dogged  persistence  and  overwiielni- 
ing  efficiency  of  Harriman  sa\ed  the 
homes  and  the  lives  of  many  thousands 


of  people  and  many  millions  of  Govern-  | 
nient  property.  The  whole  Southern  i 
Pacific  Railway  organization  was  thrown 
into  the  breach,  although  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  far  less  to  lose  than  any 
other  party  in  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  was  helpless,  but  at 
Roosevelt's  urging  Harriman  stuck  to 
the  task  in  the  face  of  vast  obstacles. 
He  finally  won,  closed  the  breach  and 
saved  the  wonderful  Imperial  Valley.  It 
was  at  the  very  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  Har- 
riman, and  Roosevelt  did  him  scant  jus- 
tice for  his  great  service. 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  in  human 
psychology,  but  I  think  understandable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  in  his  own 
field,  Harriman  and  Roosevelt  had  nota- 
ble characteristics  in  common.  Harri- 
man had  the  same  daring,  the  same 
courage,  the  same  constructive  vision  in 
business  and  finance  that  Roosevelt  had 
in  politics.  And  I  have  never  known 
two  men  so  much  alike  to  understand 
each  other,  anyway.  Besides,  they  had 
something  of  the  same  ruthlessness 
when  it  came  to  putting  across  what 
each  thought  should  be  put  across.  The 
true  friends  of  Roosevelt  always  recog- 
nized both  his  great  unselfishness  and 
his  terrific  ruthlessness  when  once  his 
mind  was  fixed  upon  a  goal  and  those 
whom  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  re- 
gard as  enemies  of  his  country  were  in 
his  way.  At  times  like  that  a  passionate 
sense  of  getting  a  thing  done  right  took 
possession  of  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
thought  about  personalities,  friendships, 
or  too  close  and  enfeebling  an  analysis 
of  facts.  It  was  a  terribly  effective 
quality  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but 
it  sometimes  led  him  into  injustice  to 
persons. 

In  the  Harriman  case,  Roosevelt  was 
the  fighting  leader  of  righteousness 
against  some  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
railways  in  his  time.  Harriman  was  a 
type.  Harriman  personified  the  iniquity. 
In  his  passionate  eagerness  to  v;in  the 
battle,  as  he  conceived  it,  for  his  coun- 
try Roosevelt  instinctively  preferred  the 
testimony  of  Sherman  to  the  testimony 
of  Evarts  and  paid  no  attention  to  which 
of  them  might  be  mistaken,  paid  no  re-  • 
gard  to  reasonable  doubt.  The  testi- 
mony of  Sherman  nailed  the  malefactor 
of  great  wealth  to  the  cross  and  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  weaken  Har 
riman  in  the  battle  before  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country. 

Both  Harriman  and  Rooseyelt  were 
great.  Each  of  them  sought,  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  unselfishness, 
the  honor  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
With  Harriman  financial  profit  and  com- 
mercial power  counted  much;  with 
Roosevelt  they  counted  nothing.  Harri- 
man had  wonderful  economic  vision, 
greater  than  Roosevelt's.  Roosevelt  had 
wonderful  political  and  moral  vision,  the 
greatest  of  his  age.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  Roosevelt's  friends  should  make 
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him  an  irtnl;  tliat  would  only  mar  his 
fame. 

Kennan  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the 
human  side  of  Harriman.  When  he  was 
still  a  very  young  man  and  had  neither 
wealtli  nor  reputation,  he  gave  himself 
with  abandon  to  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  a  famous  boys'  club  of 
very  large  membership  on  the  East  Side 
in  New  York,  a  club  that  for  thirty 
years  he  backed  in  its  many  good  Avorks 
with  zeal  and  faithfulness.  In  1907,  two 
years  before  Harriman  died,  after  one  of 
the  entertainments  in  the  club  audi- 
torium, a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
"Herald"  interviewed  some  of  the  boys 
as  to  their  impressions  of  their  founder 
and  helper.  These  boys  had  seen  Mr. 
Harriman.  Some  of  them  had  talked 
with  him.  One  of  them,  twelve  years 
of  age,  said:  "Mr.  Harriman's  a  great 
man.  He's  the  president  of  a  railway, 
and  he's  worth  a  couple  of  thousand, 
anyway.  He's  a  quiet  man,  and  never 
tells  anybody  down  here  anything  about 
his  business.  He  isn't  what  I'd  call  a 
good-looking  man,  but  I'll  bet  he  could 
put  up  a  good  fight.  He  lives  'way  up- 
town somewhere,  in  a  house  all  to  liim- 
self." 

Another  twelve-year-old:  "He  is  the 
nicest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  he  gives  us 
boys  uniforms  and  pays  for  our  plays. 
He  looks  just  like  a  man  who  lives  down 
here  on  our  block,  and  you  wouldn't 
think  he's  such  a  wonderful  man.  His 
clothes  are  just  like  my  father's  and  he 
talks  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  works 
all  day  and  all  night,  but  he  has  to,  be- 
cause his  railroads  run  all  the  time  and 
he  has  to  tend  to  them." 

One  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  said: 
"I'd  rather  be  President  of  the  country 
than  president  of  the  railways,  becau.se 
if  you're  president  of  the  railways  peo- 
ple say  you're  a  bad  man.  They  say 
things  like  that  about  Mr.  Harriman, 
Init  we  know  they  ain't  true.  Tf  they 
were,  he  wouldn't  treat  us  boys  the  way 
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he  does.  Nobody  makes  liim — he  just 
does  it  himself." 

Harriman's  scientific  expeditions  to 
Alaska  with  John  Burroughs  and  John 
Muir,  his  lifelong  support  of  Dr.  Trudeau 
in  his  splendid  work  with  victims  of 
tuberculosis  at  Saranac,  his  vast  help- 
fulness at  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  great  earthquake  and  fire,  liis  con- 
structive conciliation  whenever  compro- 
mise was  necessary  to  progres.s — these 
and  many  other  incidents  of  his  life  dis- 
close a  human  nature  that  was  far  from 
being  selfish  and  refractory  underneath, 
however  much  the  surface  impressions 
of  personality  might  at  times  indicate 
the  contrary. 

Harriman  was  always  in  a  struggle 
with  the  economic  shortcomings  of 
American  public  opinion  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  about  railway  affairs. 
Undoubtedly  the  political  organization 
of  the  railways  in  many  a  common- 
wealth and  the  monopolist  trend  of  rail- 
way minds  aroused  an  instinctive  and 
on  the  whole  sound  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people.  But  the 
right  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  rail- 
way reformers.  Every  year  since  Har- 
riman died  has  disclosed  the  need  of 
greater  unity  of  action  and  organization 
in  order  to  eliminate -inefficiency  and 
waste  from  American  railways.  Ameri- 
can law,  American  government,  and 
popular  opinion  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  "pooling"  of  railway  interests. 
I  think  economists  are  now  generally 
agreed  that  if  long  ago  pooling  had  been 
freely  allowed  under  Federal  supervision 
hoth  the  railways  and  the  country  would 
be  economically  better  off  than  they  are 
at  present.  Harriman's  genius  and 
vision  were  in  line  with  sound  eco- 
nomics. But,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  if  either  a  Harriman  or 
the  country  is  to  control,  it  must  be  the 
country. 

The  battles  and  skirmishes  between 
Harriman  and  Morgan  as  set  forth  in 
Kennan's  pages  are  very  illuminating. 
Morgan  was  intrenched  in  the  center  of 
financial  power,  and  usually  the  techni- 
cal honors  of  the  struggle  went  to  him, 
as  notably  in  the  battle  for  the  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  the  other 
hand,  Harriman's  ideas  about  railways 
were  usually  wiser  than  Morgan's  and 
turned  out  that  way  in  the  end.  Harri- 
man single-handed  saved  the  Erie  from 
the  mistakes  of  Morgan.  And  the  Union 
Pacific  system  itself  is  a  monument  to 
the  superior  insight  of  Harriman,  who 
reorganized  the  road  with  enormous 
and  permanent  success  after  Morgan 
gave  it  up.  In  fact,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  Harriman  was  nearly  as 
good  a  financier  as  Morgan  and  a  far 
better  railway  man.  The  growing  hos- 
tility and  dislike  of  the  house  of  Mor- 
gan to  the  rising  figure  of  Harriman 
were  obviously  an  asset  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  hunting  of  Harriman, 
although  it  must  be  .said  for  Roosevelt 
that  he  attacked  Morgan  and  Harriman 
without  fear  or  favor,  eacli  in  his  own 
time  and  each  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
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uing  the  battle  of  the  country  against 
what  Roosevelt  regarded  and  the  coun- 
try regarded  as  the  iniquities  of  the  rail- 
ways. 

Harriman  was  a  hard-working  genius, 
but  he  was  a  genius  born.  At  every 
stage  he  had  the  touch  of  a  master  work- 
man and  the  vision  of  a  master  mind. 
He  saw  that  a  great  unified  railway  sys- 
tem was  essential  to  the  arousing  and 
developing  of  the  mighty  West.  He 
furnished  the  perfect  railway  system, 
and  the  West  responded.  Somebody  in 
an  argument  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  said  disparag- 
igly:  "Harriman  didn't  create  the  great 
West.  God  Almighty  did  that."  To 
which  Kennan  replies  with  the  story  of 
the  Russian  peasant  who  begrudged  the 
ten  kopeks  that  he  had  to  pay  for  a  tea- 
kettle full  of  hot  water.  "God  made  the 
water,"  he  declared,  "and  he  gives  it 
freely  to  everybody."  "Yes,  my  little 
brother,"  replied  the  dispenser  of  the 
hot  aqueous  fluid,  "God  made  the  water, 
but  he  didn't  make  it  hot  around 
these  parts.  If  you  want  God's  water, 
go  to  the  river  and  fill  your  old  tea- 
kettle." 

Harriman's  vision  was  a  world  vision. 
He  nearly  succeeded  in  girdling  the 
earth  with  a  transportation  system  by 
water  and  rail.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  inopportune  sentiment  created  in 
Japan  just  then  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia — terms 
which  were  none  too  generous  to  Japan, 
anyway — Harriman  would  probably  liave 
completed  an  agreement  with  Japan  and 
Russia  for  the  development  of  the  South 
Manchurian  and  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
ways in  connection  with  his  own  Union 
Pacific  roads  and  steamers.  Thus  he 
would  have  girdled  the  world.  Japan 
nearly  acquiesced,  but  not  quite.  At  the 
vital  moment  Japanese  sentiment  re-. 
volted  against  any  sort  of  American 
interference  or  control  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  she  herself  had  secured, 
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at  least  from  her  standpoint,  all  too 
limited  rights  and  privileges  following 
much  bloodshed  and  loss  of  treasure. 

Harriman  was  born  in  an  Episcopal 
rectory  and  inherited  a  certain  pioneer 
daring  from  his  father,  who  wandered 
as  far  as  California  in  search  of  a  pul- 
pit; but  the  son  inherited  his  balance 
and  business  capacity  from  his  mother's 
side.  He  had  conspicuous  Initiative  and 
energy  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau,  of  Saranac,  relates  an  incident  of 
one  of  Harriman's  trips  as  a  young  man 
to  Paul  Smith's  Hotel  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Paul  Smith  had  purchased  some- 
where a  gilt  ball,  which  with  great  pride 
he  had  placed  on  the  flagpole  In  front 
of  the  hotel.  "I  told  Paul,"  says  Tru- 
deau,  "that  I  knew  if  Ed  Harriman  got 
sight  of  that  ball  when  he  arrived  the 
first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to 
shoot  at  it.  As  the  stage  stopped,  Harri- 
man jumped  out,  rifle  in  hand,  caught 
sight  of  the  bright  ball  at  the  top  of  the 
flagpole,  and  put  a  bullet  through  it  be- 
fore shaking  hands  with  us  all." 

Thoroughness  was  Harriman's  life 
motto.  When  he  took  possession  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  road  was  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  He  learned  all  about  it  in 
an  extraordinary  way.  With  his  en- 
gineers grouped  about  him  in  the  obser- 
vation car,  he  had  the  engine  back  that 
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ESTHEK  AND  BERENICE.  Two  Plays.  By 
John  Masefield.  The  MacmiUan  Company. 
New  York.  $2. 

The  two  dramas  offered  by  Mr.  Mase- 
field in  this  volume  must  not  be  taken 
seriously  by  his  readers.  They  were 
written  primarily  for  a  little  group  of 
amateur  actors,  among  whom  was  the 
poet's  daughter,  Judith;  and  to  afford 
this  group  simple  dramas  in  verse,  em- 
ploying few  properties  and  yet  having 
stirring  declamation  and  strong  situa- 
tions, Mr.  Masefield  turned  to  Racine. 
"Berenice"  is  for  the  most  part  a  direct 
translation,  but  "Esther"  is  more  of  an 
adaptation,  for  the  poet  has  removed  en- 
tirely the  French  choruses  and  substi- 
tuted matter  of  his  own  and  greatly 
simplified  the  speeches.  The  results  are 
two  plays  that  would  seem  to  be  admira- 
ble additions  to  amateur  drama,  particu- 
larly to  high  school  and  small  club  en- 
deavors. 

IF.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
Now  York.  $1.7.'j. 

The  idea  of  "If"  is  extremely  enter- 
taining, and  it  affords  Lord  Dunsany 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  large  number 
of  his  exotic  figures  of  romance  from 
some  mysterious  land  of  the  East.  John 
Beal  misses  a  train,  and  for  ten  years 
he  wonders  what  would  have  happened 
if  he  had  caught  it.  A  magic  crystal 
gives  him  opportunity  to  go  back  ten 
years  in  his  life  and  catch  that  train, 
and  the  major  portion  of  the  drama 
presents  the  strange  things  which  hap- 
pen to  him,  among  them  his  being 
•whisked  oft  to  the  East.  The  play  is 
written  in  a  vein  of  farce  slightly  more 
pronounced  than  we  have  been  taught  to 


car  over  the  thousands  of  miles  of  his 
new  line  that  he  might  chart  every  de- 
fect in  rail  or  tie  or  bolt  or  curve  or 
grade  in  the  whole  system.  He  seems 
never  to  have  touched  a  railway  without 
making  it  a  better  institution  for  the 
service  of  the  community  through  which 
it  ran  and  a  more  profitable  property  for 
everybody  concerned.  In  this  respect  he 
was  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Jay  Gould 
type. 

It  Is  doubtful  if  we  shall  see  his  like 
again.  He  belonged  to  the  period  of 
giants  who  made  great  contribution  to 
material  progress.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  era  American  government  and 
public  opinion  were  in  a  rather  parlous 
state,  measurably  futile,  and  much 
looked  down  upon  by  the  pioneering 
self-reliance  of  the  giants.  We  now  have 
a  keener  public  opinion  and  a  Govern- 
ment ever  ready  to  act  interferingly 
upon  short  notice.  This  is  well.  But  is 
community  efficiency  going  to  take  the 
place  of  the  enormous  individual  effi- 
ciency, of  these  earlier  giants?  Democ- 
racy has  some  distance  to  go  before  it 
fulfills  the  twofold  function  of  looking 
out  for  the  general  welfare  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  efficiency  and  ini- 
tiative either  from  public  or  private 
sources  to  make  general  welfare  pros- 
perous and  productive. 


look  for  from  Lord  Dunsany,  ard  there 
are  even  signs  that  he  had  his  eye  on  a 
possibly  successful  stage  production. 
Still  "If"  is  extremely  amusing  reading. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
GREAT  AMERICAN  ISSUES.     By  John  Hays 
Hammond  and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $2. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  number  of  im- 
migrants in  any  ethnic  group  to  a  per- 
centage of  such  group  residing  here, 
these  authors  propose  as  a  test  the  readi- 
ness with  which  various  immigrating 
races  tend  to  become  citizens  in  their 
new  country.  Certainly  such  a  policy, 
rather  than  the  other,  would  improve 
the  quality  of  our  immigration.  More- 
over, its  control  should,  as  the  authors 
suggest,  be  intrusted  to  a  commission 
composed  of  members  of  highest  quality 
and  with  powers  permitting  it  to  be 
lenient  in  requirements  for  admission  at 
times  when  we  need  labor  and  rigid  dur- 
ing periods  of  unemployment.  Changes 
in  the  tariff  can  be  most  wisely  worked 
out,  warn  these  authors,  as  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  by  a  permanent  tariff 
oommission  whose  interests  will  be  en- 
tirely non-partisan.  In  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  the  objects  to 
be  attained  can  be  reached,  not  by  sepa- 
rate, but  by  combined  action.  This  ex- 
plains, as  the  authors  affirm,  why  labor 
leaders  support  and  why  certain  reac- 
tionary capitalists  oppose  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining.  At  a  time 
when  the  record  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  the 
part  played  by  engineers  in  our  Govern- 
ment the  reader  will  note  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  engineers. 


Mr.  Hammond,  as  to  the  contributions 
that  can  come  to  our  political  life  from 
the  profession  of  engineering.   He  says: 
The  engineer  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified    for    public    service.  The 
quality  of  his  training  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  work  compel  him  to  take 
up  every  problem  in  the  spirit  of 
empirical  science — a  search  for  the 
truth;  and  he  is  accustomed  to  ar- 
rive at  his  conclusions  only  through 
a  process   of   reasoning  instead  of 
through  the  influence  of  sentiment. 

POETRY 

SECRET  WAY    (THE).     By  Zona  Gale.  The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Miss  Zona  Gale  in  her  first  book  of 
poems  attempts  several  forms  with  a 
high  degree  of  success.  She  writes  fairy 
stories  in  Spenserian  stanzas,  homely 
sketches  of  a  Wisconsin  town  in  free 
verse,  employs  terza  rima  with  a  deft 
touch,  offers  some  excellently  turned 
sonnets,  and  even  includes  a  group  of 
Hokku.  She  is  not  primarily  a  poet  and 
poetry  undoubtedly  occupies  a  lesser 
place  in  her  intellectual  scheme  than  her 
prose,  but  there  is  a  fine  degree  of  sin- 
cerity in  her  verses.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  "News  Notes  from  Portage, 
Wisconsin"  are  the  best  part  of  the  book, 
but  none  of  them  are  quite  short  enough 
to  lend  themselves  for  successful  quota- 
tion. The  reader  must  be  contented 
with  "Wonder!" 

Here  are  the  shadows  veiling  green 

with  gray 
And  winning  all  the  wonder  from  the 

light ; 

Here  phantom  fragrance  swells  and 

fails  like  sound; 
The  hour  distills  itself  to  dark;  the 

day 

Dreams  in  its  grave  and  lo,  the  dream 
is  night. 

•Beloved,  all  the  marvel  of  the  May, 
The  altared  dark,  the  petals'  solemn 
white. 

The  moments  rich  with  farewell  from 
the  lips 

Of  dying  moments — what  are  these? 
We  lay 

Our  love  beside  them  and  exceed  the 
night. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

FICTION 

RESIDE  THE  TIDEWATER.  By  Pliilip  Hub- 
bard. The  Cornhill  Publishing  Company, 
Boston.  $1.73. 

RED  BUD  WOMEN.  By  Mark  O'Dea.  The 
Stewart  &  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati.  $2. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 
CATHOLIC    SPIRIT    IN    MODERN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE     (THE).       By    George  N. 
Shuster.     The    MacmiUan    Company,  New 
York.  .$2. 

EDUCATIONAL 

BRIEF  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  By  M.  A.  De 
Vitls.    Allyn  &  Bacon,  New  York'.  $1.40. 

EVERYDAY  USES  OF  ENGLISH.  By  Maurice 
H.  Wcseen.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $2. 

HEALTHY  CHILD  FROM  TWO  TO  SEVEN 
(THE).  A  Handbook  for  Parents,  Nurses, 
and  Workers  for  Child  Welfare.  By  Fran- 
cis Hamilton  MacCarthy,  M.D.  The  Mac- 
itilUan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE  AND  HUMAN  AFFAIRS.  By  Winter- 
ton  G.  Curtis.  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $4. 
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iV^/  merely  one  i7nproved  maiti  highway,  but 
a  network  of  s?noofh,  dusiless,  eco7iomical 
roads- — this  is   "  The  Magic  of  Tarvia." 


The  Magic  of  Good  Roads- 


T  TALF  a  century  ago  the  railroads  reached  far 
^  out  into  the  wastes  of  the  continent — tapped 
vast  reservoirs  of  undeveloped  wealth — lifted  the 
pall  of  isolation  from  frontier  life. 

Today,  improved  highways  are  completing  the 
work  that  the  railroads  then  began — are  doing  for 
individual  districts  what  the  railroads  did  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  old-time  "  isolated  community  "  is  rapidly 
vanishing.  In  its  stead  are  seen  progressive  towns 
and  villages — centers  of  ever-widening  circles  of 
business  activity.    This  is  the  magic  of  good  roads. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  confined  to  towns  and  vil- 
lages.   Good  roads  make  farming  more  profitable. 


They  bring  to  the  farmer  and  his  family  greater 
social  advantages  and  better  educational  facilities. 
They  make  farm  life  more  attractive. 

Yet  with  all  their  blessings,  good  roads  need  not 
be  expensive.  Whether  for  residential  streets  or 
country  highways,  Tarvia  is  the  quickest,  surest, 
most  economical  way  to  all-year  roads,  free  from 
mud,  dust  and  ruts  and  proof  against  water,  frost 
and  traffic.  It  is  a  coal-tar  product  made  in  grades 
to  meet  every  road  condition. 

One  Tarvia  road  in  your  community  will  prove  to 
you  and  your  townspeople  how  good  roads,  with  all 
their  benefits,  can  be  had  at  low  cost. 

Illnstiated  booklets  free  upon  request. 


For  Road  Consiracthn 
^  Repair  and  Maintenance 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corps  of  trained 
engineers  and  chemists  who  have  given 
years  of  study  to  modern  road  problems. 
The  advice  of  these  men  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  bj'  any  one  in- 
terested.   If  you  will  write  our 
nearest  office  regarding  your  road 
problems,  the  matter  will  be  given 
prompt  attention. 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MILK  OUT  OF  A  STONE 


THERE  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  a  living  wage  for  all 
those  who  engage  in  industry.  If  it  is  true  that  human 
beings  are  entitled  to  a  living  wage,  what  about  busi- 
nesses which  are  essential  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation 
also  being  entitled  to  a  fair  percentage  of  earnings?  If  a  man 
cannot  earn  enough  money  to  supply  himself  with  decent  food, 
clothing,  and  living  quarters,  it  goes  without  saying  that  that 
man's  efficiency  will  not  be  as  high  as  tiiat  of  another  man  who 
can  get  these  things.  Few  people  will  argue  this  point,  whether 
or  not  they  consider  that  every  one  is  in  fact  entitled  to  a  mini- 


mum compensation  for  his  services.   No  starved  horse  can  pull  I 
a  heavy  load.  | 
So  it  is  with  business  enterprises.    Unless  their  earnings  are  [ 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  function  properly  they  cannot  render  J 
efficient  service.   This  applies  particularly  to  industries  like  the  j 
railways,  the  transit  companies,  and  the  lighting  and  power 
corporations.    The  whole  theory  of  these  enterprises  is  to  ren- 
der efficient  service  to  the  public.    Billions  of  dollars  of  capital 
are  invested  in  them  and  they  are  in  constant  need  of  addi- 
tional capital.     In  order  to  attract  investors  a  fair  return 


A  Guide  to 
Investment  Selection 

OUR  monthly  booklet,  Investment  Recommen- 
dations, serves  many  investors  as  a  guide  to 
the  purchase  of  securities. 

It  contains  a  diversified  list  of  securities,  includ- 
ing government,  municipal,  long  and  short-term 
corporate  issues,  and  other  recommended  bond 
offerings  of  attractive  yield. 

Concise  descriptions  are  given  of  many  of  the 
securities  together  with  current  financial  data  on 
the  issuing  companies.  This  information  will  be 
found  valuable  in  the  selection  of  suitable  in- 
vestments. 

Upon  request,  at  any  of  our  offices,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  the  current  issue  of  Investment 
Recommendations. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  140  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


OTHKR  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  Si. 
Madison  Ave.  &  6otb  St. 

ALBANY, N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.        HARTFORD,  CONN.        READING,  PA, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO, N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 
ERIK,  PA. 

HAR  R  ISBU  KG,  PA. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  M AINL 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
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upon  the  money  invested  must  be  as- 
sured. The  rates  which  these  corpora- ' 
lions  may  charge  are  determined  by 
State  and  National  commissions,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  tliey  are 
paid  fixed  wages,  just  like  the  individ- 
uals who  work  for  them.  If  these  wages 
are  not  sufficient  to  insure  adequate  ser- 
vice and  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital 
invested,  how  is  capital  to  be  obtained? 
Corporations  engaged  in  rendering  ser- 
vice to  the  public  are  entitled  to  a  living 
wage  just  as  much  as  any  individual, 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  country, 
millions  of  individuals,  are  bound  up  in 
them,  and  their  existence  is  essential  to 
our  National  life. 

When  a  railway  or  a  trolley  company, 
or  a  gas  or  electric  company,  applies  for 
permission  to  increase  rates,  a  loud  howl 
instantly  goes  up  from  thousands  of 
throats,  and  the  occasion  is  usually 
seized  upon  for  personal  advantage  by 
numerous  politicians.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  of  American  life  that  we 
view  almost  every  move  of  these  kinds 
of  companies  with  suspicion.  There  is 
another  side  to  the  question,  however, 
that  frequently  has  been  too  little  con- 
sidered, and  to  illustrate  what  it  is  a 
little  story  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  a  small  town  of  the  writer's  ac- 
quaintance there  lives  a  woman  accus- 
tomed to  ride  back  and  forth  to  a  neigli- 
boring  city,  five  miles  distant,  every  dav 
for  business.  The  trolley  company 
charges  one  fare  each  way.  Several 
years  ago  the  fare  was  five  cents;  now 
it  is  eight.  Recently  this  woman 
launched  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  trol- 
ley company  because  of  what  she  de- 
scribed as  its  exorbitant  charges. 

"Suppose."  the  writer  asked,  her,  "the 
trolley  was  not  there;  how  would  you 
get  to  work?" 

She  didn't  know.  She  admitted  that 
it  is  too  far  to  walk.  A  taxi  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  streets  are 
too  crowded  with  traffic  to  make  a  bicy 
cle  safe,  and  on  many  days  the  weather 
makes  bicycle  riding  out  of  the  question 
The  conclusion  .seemed  to  be  that  the 
trolley  was  the  only  feasible  means  of 
transportation. 

"Very  well,"  we  said.  "Is  eight  cents 
much  to  pay  for  a  five-mile  ride?" 
"Perhaps  not,"  .she  admitted. 
"All  right,  then.  One  final  question." 
we  said.  "Suppose  the  trolley  company 
cannot  operate  its  cars  unless  the  pas- 
sengers pay  an  eight-cent  fare.  Would 
you  rather  pay  the  eight  cents  or  have 
the  trolley  line  given  up?" 

She  said  that  she  was  convinced. 
People  too  often  ignore  this  aspect  of 
the  matter. 

.\nother  thing  we  as  a  people  like  to 
do  is  to  criticise  the  ser\  ice  these  corpo- 
rations render  us.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this  is  that  we  are  spoiled,  accustomed 
to  such  good  service  generally  that  any 
breakdown  is  exaggerated  in  importance. 
But  remember  that  none  of  these  com- 
panies gives  poor  service  intentionally. 
When  the  electric  lights  go  out  all  over 
town  and  stay  out  for  an  hour,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  electric-light 
meters  stop  registering  for  an  hour  too, 
and  the  company  is  that  nmcb  out  of 


'0  IN  THE 

National  Capital 


WASHINGTON  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  city  in  America  which  has  directly 
back  of  it  the  tremendous  power  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  improvement  and 
development. 

Our  7%  Safeguarded  First  Mortgage  Invest- 
ments are  secured  by  improved,  income-produc- 
ing property  in  Washington,  and  have  behind 
them  our  record  of  no  loss  to  any  investor  in 
forty-nine  years. 

These  investments  are  offered  in  denominations 
of  ^50,  ^100,  000  and  ^1,000,  with  a  choice 
of  maturities  from  two  years  to  ten  years. 
Under  our  Investment  Savings  Plan  partial 
payments  earn  7%. 


Write  today  for  Booklet  S-7 


F.  H.Smith  (dmpany 

First  Mortgage  Investments 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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'"The  BYD  Red  Woven  Label 
is  the  Trade  Mark  hy  which 
The  BYD.  Company  assures 
you  the  far-famed  comfort, 
lond  wear  and  dependable 
quality  of  its  product. 

The  BYD  Company 

New  York. 

SOLE  MANUFACTUR.En_S  OF  -DVO*  U NDE-RWEAIV 


"  B.V.  D"  SUevcleis  Closed 
Crotch  Union  Suits  (Pat 
U.S.A.)Men's$I.50thesuit 
Youths'  $1.00  the  suit. 


■  B.V.D."  Coat  Cut  Under, 
shirts  and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  85c  the  garment. 


Bonds  Up 
or  Down? 

If  you  now  hold  or  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  Bonds  as  a  long 
swing  investment  by  all  means  read 

Babsoii!s 

REPORTS 

Barometer  letter  just  off  the  press. 
It  gives  you  the  plain  unbiased  facts 
and  shows  you  what's  coming.  This 
information  is  of  vital  importance 
to  every  investor. 

Report  on  Request 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  Booklet — "Qettins 
the  Most  From  Your  Money"  —  is  available  for 
distribution  to  interested  investors,  gratis. 
Tear  out  the  Memo  — noiv  — and  hand  it 
to  your  secretary  when  you  dictate  the 
morning's  mail. 

..............MEMO— — — — ii' 

5  For  Your  Secretary  ■ 


Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  president  of  Babson's 
Statistical    OrRanization,  Wclle-ilfv    HilU  87. 
Masi..  as  follows:  Please 
send  me  Bulletin  H37 
and  booklet  "Getting  the 
Most    from  Your  Money" 
— gratis. 


ARE  YOU  AN  INVESTOR? 

During  the  past  year  tlie  F'inanuial  Editor  of  The 
Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of  Outlook  readers 
to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment 
problems.  Perhaps  you  are  contemplating  a  shifting 
of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest.  In  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  information  on  any  securities  in  which  you 
may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 

The  Outlook  Financial  Department, 
The  Outlook  Compaoy,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Ci(y 


Automatically  sorts  and 
routes  mail,  memos,  or- 
ders, etc.,  for  all  to  whom 
mail  is  distributed.  It 
holds  reference  papers  out 
of  way  but  immediately  at 
hand  wheri  needed. 
A  Steet  Sectional  Device 

Add  new  compartments 
BS  required.  Sections  90* 
each.  Five-compartment 
Klerai3e."3k  Illustrated  be- 
low only  $5.40  Write  for 
free,  instructive.  Illus- 
trated folder,  "How  to  Get 
Greater   Desk  Efficiency." 

Ross-Gould  Company 
483  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louis 

New  York 
Cblcago 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
pocket.  When  a  trolley  wire  is  down, 
the  trolleys  stop  running,  and  not  only 
the  passengers  are  inconvenienced  but 
the  trolley  company  loses  a  great  many 
fares.  When  an  accident  happens  to  cause 
a  railway  train  to  be  late,  that  costs  the 
company  money.  When  a  power  plant 
breaks  down,  revenue  is  lost  until  re- 
pairs can  be  made.  No  company  is  in 
business  to  incur  losses,  and  defective 
service  is  expensive  to  any  company. 

Remember,  therefore,  that  every  com- 
pany is  doing  the  best  it  can,  and  that 
when  anything  happens  to  impair  its 
efficiency  the  company  suffers  more  than 
you.  And  where  would  our  modern 
civilization  be  without  railways,  gas. 
electric  light  and  power  companies^  We 
take  them  more  or  less  for  granted,  but 
if  they  should  all  suddenly  cease  to 
operate  practically  every  person  in  the 
country  would  feel  the  effects  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

So  when  these  companies  ask  a  living 
wage  for  themselves  don't  begrudge  it  to 
them,  any  more  than  you  would  to  your- 
self if  you  were  a  worker  in  a  factory 
asking  the  same  consideration.  Ask 
yourself  what  you  would  do  without 
these  corporations,  and  the  chances  are 
that  presently  you  will  be  working  for 
them  and  not  against  them.  Happily, 
this  attitude  is  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  and  people  are  realizing  more 
and  more  that  a  public  service  corpora- 
tion must  have  earnings  just  as  much  as 
a  horse  must  have  food. 

So  it  is  with  an  individual  and  his 
savings.  No  man  can  expect  a  savings 
account  to  grow  unless  it  is  fed.  No 
man  can  expect  to  own  bonds  and  stocks 
unless  he  saves  the  money  with  which 
to  purchase  them;  Riches  don't  grow  on 
trees,  but  are  the  result  of  hard  work, 
thrift,  and  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no 
more  tragic  sight  in  the  world  than  a 
person  grown  old,  unfit  any  longer  to 
earn  a  living,  and  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  relatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  more  satisfactory  feeling 
than  the  knowledge  that  you  have  saved 
a  competence  to  shield  you  from  the 
ever-present  wolf  at  the  door.  Wasn't 
it  Mr.  Micawber  wlio  said  that  a  man 
with  an  income  of  four  pounds  a  week 
who  spent  the  four  pounds  was  sure  to 
end  up  a  pauper,  but  if  he  spent  three 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  regularly 
saved  the  other  shilling  that  meant  inde- 
pendence? And  there  is  truth  in  what 
he  said.  Regular  saving  is  what  always 
counts  in  the  long  run,  and  even  if  the 
amount  is  not  large  enough  ever  to  win 
riches  for  you,  it  unquestionably  will 
mean  at  least  a  certain  amount  cf  inde- 
pendence. And  independence  is  worth 
working  for. 

Saving  is  essential  to  all  success. 
This  applies  just  as  much  to  a  corpora- 
tion as  it  does  to  an  individual,  for  the 
rainy  days  come  to  both.  So  remember 
that  if  you  yourself  must  earn  a  certain 
amount  to  enable  you  to  take  proper 
care  of  yourself  and  put  something  by 
for  the  rainy  day  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  hip;  husiness  enterprises  as  well. 
It  i.s  impossible  to  get  milk  out  of  a  stone 
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Tours  and  Travel 


jIONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

WEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

lOREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

5  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


Three  Fall  Tours 

)  Paris,  the  Battlefields,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  in  October 

Italy's  most  perfect  month— of  the  viutage 
-when  the  heat  has  passed.  Leaving  i. 
)ept.  1&-30 ;  returning  from  Naples  in  Nov. 
Che  first  party,  leaviug  Sept.  16.  Iwing  under 
he  personal  management  of  our  President, 
ix.  JEgeiton  R.  Williams,  author  of  ■  Hill 
ro«Ti3  of  Italy,"  "■  Plain  Towns  of  Italy," 
itc.,  etc. 

THE  EGERTON  R.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

European  Tours 

.  iJevonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


vill  be 
;iveu 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

ill  organizer  of  a  small  party,  l^htablislied  Istiiii 
liABcocK's  XoCES,  li  Halsey  St..  Brooklyn. 


THli  lieanty,  fHiiciiiatioii,  and  iiiys- 
.  tery  of  tlie  Orient  lures  visitors 
jfroiu  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

fbe  quaintest  aiiJ  must  inteiesting  of  all 
louiitries.  Come  » liile  the  ol<l  age  customs 
prevail.   Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  1  rattle  Dt-yt. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information 
lilcs  Ur  a  nngie  rMm  wilboal  balb  and  with  3  meals, 
$S-6  io  cities  and  popular  lesorls,  $4-5  in  Ikt  connlr; 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

T*  •       \THl)i  Kon  Camp 

imagami     faV"  JimaKHini 
»  Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every 
comfort  ni  the  heart  of  four  million 
acres  virgin  forest — l.oOS  lakes.  Won- 
derful nshinK,  GiiidcH,  Boats,  Canoci 
and  Launches.  Batliing,  Tramping.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
HISS  G.  ORR.  Timagami  P.  0.,  Nortbeni  Ontario,  Can. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 

In  the  footliiUs  of  the  Berkshirea.  Open  all  the 
year.  An  ideal  jilace  for  your  summer's  rest, 
zhours  from  New  York,   Write  for  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 


MAINE 


THE  BEECHES 

PARIS  HILL,  MAINE.  A  quiet,  rest- 
ful place  to  .spend  the  summer,  i'l  miles  from 
Poland.  Same  White  Mountain  scenery. 
Country  club  in  village  X  mile  distant. 


YORKCAMPSa^^lfeX^: 

Famous  Rangeley  region  heart  of  mountains 
lacing  lake.  Ix>g  cabins,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  dining-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  V>athing.  fishing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
^gs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Batbini,  Boatint,  Canoeinf,  Fiahinr,  Tennia 

Aimhi  Family  Camp  —  situat«d  among  the 
^ines  on  the  shore  of  Little  Seljago  I^ake.  .Me. 
—offers  a  i>atural.  healthy,  out-of-door  life  in 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  ideal  for 
rc.t      I   ^,  -:,tK,u    M  L.  HOfJGSON,  Mgr. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.   Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 


Rock  Ridge  Hall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (eltl) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  gen- 
eral use.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walU-s  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens. 
$15,  S18,  SJl.  $'.'5  a  week.  Tel.  Wellesley  71342. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KIMISALL  LAKE 
near  the  White  Mountains 

The  place  you've  always  "anted  to  know- 
about,  wheie  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating, bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  mountain  chmbing,  nights 
around  the  camp-fire.  Private  cabins.  Address 
H.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


, — While  in  New  York — j 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in   which  to  stay — 

Siitg/e  rooms,  use  uj  balk,  H1.60&  H2 
Suite,  parlor,  bedroom  and  hiith,for2, 

H4  &  Ho  dailij 
Parlor,  2  bedrooms  and  both,  4  or  o 
persons,  SO  &  HI  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  PARIIES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St..  New  York  City 


■M-i,svnl<iS„,mH>. 


HO  I  LL  JLDSON  ^L^^-^/Avr 

adjoining  Jiidson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  l)ath.  Rates  J3..iO  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  "ad  St.,  throngh 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 

3(iu  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.   Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondacks  ^"*t?;V'c"ot'la^"e'i^*' 

Keene  Valley,  N.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  highest  jieaks.  Rooms 
available  only  for  September.  Rates  $18  and 
$2(1.  Illusti-ated  booklet.  M.  E.  Luck,  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE  V|'£"„^t1.%''e'l'* 

Altitude  l,o71  ft.   A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.   Write  for  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  FEtiTON  Paekee,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

THORNDYKE 
HOTEL 

JAMESTOWN 

OPPOSITE  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
On  the  Shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Several  nicely  furnished  summer  cottages, 
all  modern  improvements.  Rents  reason- 
able. Booklets. 


VERMONT 


/"  1  HESTER, Vt.  "The  Maples."  Delight- 
\^  fill  summer  home.  Cheeitul,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold  :  broad 

{liazza,  croquet,  fine  roads.  Terms  reasonable, 
lets,  exchanged.  The  Misses  Sargeakt. 


 BOARD  AND  ROOMS  

TT.VUSUAL  opportunity  to  week  end  at 
an  artistic  tea  house  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island.  Highest  references  given  and 
recjuired,  1,858,  Outlook. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  fiospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surronnd- 
inga  ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  tlie  best.  Write  for  boo/det. 
Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


Sanatorium  in  the  Berkshires.  De- 
lightfully located,  spacious  grounds,  rooms 
large  and  airy.  IModern  improvements ;  ideal 
for  rest  .^nd  relaxation  ;  particular  attention 
paid  to  diets.  The  Terraces,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


Country  Board 


Board  in  Private  Family  uonaT 

opportunity.  Large  handsome  house,  every 
convenience,  2  acres  of  lawn  and  shrubery, 
spacious  porch,  lii^h  altitude,  combining 
sea  and  mountain  air,  easy  commuting  dis- 
tance to  New  York.  Suite  of  2  large,  airy  bed- 
rooms, front  sitting-room  and  bath.  Family 
of  four— $100.  Other  rooms  singly,  near  bath 
rooms,  from  $20  to  $45.  Address  RIC  H  ARDS, 
132  Boulevard,  Summit,  N.  J.  Phone  67  M. 


IWnrrlctnuin  N  I  Qu'et,  restful  home  lite 
IIIUIIIMUWII,  11.  J.  for  a  few  guests  in  beau- 
tiful residential  park  near  station.  Excellent 
cuisine.   Moderate  rates.   7.929,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 

HALF  PRICE  ^  f£=>15i¥I^^ 

HOME.  Cost  $60,000.  Easy  terms.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  238,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Precipices,  Nature's  convulsions,  80  acres,  ele- 
vated, remarkable  views.  Suitable  magnifi- 
cent estate.  E.\cellent  roads.  Near  delightful 
old  village.  Particulars.  Sage,  Woodbury,  Ct. 


FLORIDA 


Florida  Estate  for  Sale  ret^l?/S!la'S 

coast  Florida,  39  miles  north  of  Palm  Beach. 
Proi)erty  consists  of  10  acres  highlydeveloped. 
Oranges,  grapefruit,  pineapples,  etc.  Won- 
derful gardens.  Main  house  has  six  master's 
bedrooms,  five  baths,  besides  servants'  quar- 
ters. Boathouse,  garage,  gardener's  house, 
etc.  House  completely  furnished.  Fine  fish- 
ing and  bathing.  Inquire  LAWRENCE  M. 
VILES,  Railway  Exchange  Building. Chicago. 

C „_„„„!.„    Cl_     For  Rent,  Winter 

oarasota,  Ma.    ,sea.s<>n  1923-23 

Attractively  furnished  cottage  facing  beauti- 
ful Sarasota  Bay.  8  rooms,  3  baths,  all  con- 
veniences. Also  furnished  apartment,  6 
rooms.  E.  Pope,  1116  Century  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


T3ni>  QAT  P  Unusual  opportunity-long 
rVR  OAI^IZ  a„(i  well-established  fully 
equipped  tea-room.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  two  friends.   Address  7,947,  Outlook. 

R^^'ifx  Amherst,  Mass. 

Furnished.  Delightful  house,  fine  location, 
12  rooms,  2  baths.  Garage.  7,971,  Outlook. 


DANVERS,  MASS.  ^o^^^fZ^E 

a  beautiful  estate  in  this  fine  residential  town, 
20  miles  from  Boston  and  near  the  famous 
NorthShore.  VeiT  attractive  house  of  12  rooms 
with  every  modem  convenience;  stable  with 
caretaker  s  rooms,  gara  e,  fruit  and  shade 
trees.  Fine  location ;  near  R.R.  stations,  elec- 
tric cars,  stores,  schools,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  Price  $1.5,000.  Full  particulars  and 
photographs  upon  application. 
Walter  Newhitll,  221  Essex  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

 NEW  YORK  

LakeChampIain 

Executor's  Sale 

Over  thirty  acres  recently  subdivided. 
Modern  bungalow  built  for  year  round  occu- 
pancy ;  also  well-arranged  summer  camp,  and 
several  100  ft.  lake  frontage  lots,  300  ft.  deep. 
Held  by  private  party  many  years ;  pine 
growth  ;  ideal  location,  beautiful  view  of  lake 
and  mountains;  secluded  but  available  to  all 
supplies  and  near  State  Road.  The  most  de- 
sirable location  on  the  lake  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. Property  of  this  urade  rarely  available 
for  purchase.  Apply  JOHN  B.  CLEMENTS, 
Westport,  N.  Y.,  agent  for  executor. 
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Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


Ford  way  Camps — Auger  Lake 

Spend  your  autumn  vacation  in  a  hardwood 
forest  in  the  Adii  oiidack  footh ills. New  4- room 
furnished  buiig:«lows.  Hunting,  fish  inL^,tramr>- 
iiig.  $2U  per  week,  including  ni  ewooa  and  use 
of  rowboat.  Mace  &  Nicolls,  Keescville,  N.  y. 

BOYS'  CAMP  FOR  SALE 

Long  lease  on  jirojierty  and  a  reasonable 
price  tor  equipment  of  one  of  the  finest  boys' 
camp  sites  in  the  country.  Nearly  two 
miles  of  lalte  shore  bordering  Adirondacks ; 
woods,  convenient  to  trains,  excellent  bath- 
ing and  fishing  and  some  exceptional  equix>- 
ment.  7,977,  Outlook. 


VERMONT 


Small 
Vermont  Farm 

For  Sale  on  Easy  Terms 

60-acre  farm,  barns,  dairy 
fully  equipped.  Well-tilled 
fields.  Crops  growing.  House 
of  seven  rooms,  picturesquely 
situated  overlooking  three 
States.  Address  P.  O.  Box  3, 
West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR  SALE 
(farmhouse),  tuniished  in  camp  style.  14 
acres  good  land,  Southern  Vermont,;beautif  ul 
mountain  region,  bathing  brook,  berries  in 
abundance.  Railroad  8  miles,  auto  bus; 
village  2  miles.  Good  neighbors;  supplies 
near  by.  Owner  on  property  during  .iugust. 
Mr.  R.  CALLENDER,  W.  Wardsboro,  Vt. 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES,  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  PLAYS 
WANTED.  We  teach  you  how  to  write; 
where  and  when  to  sell.  Publication  of  your 
work  guaranteed  by  new  method.  Walhamore 
Institute,  Dept.  J,  Lafayette  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED! 
Any  subject,  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Dorrance,  Publishers,  308  Walnut  St.,  Phila^ 
delphia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  INCOME 
CERTIFICATES  additionally  secured,  tax 
exempted,  quarterly  payments.  Permanent 
or  reconvertible.  Ask  circulars  Home  Build- 
ing &  Loan  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
Scliool  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT  AG ENCIES 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  govenii- 
esses,  matrons,  housekeepers,  superintend- 
ents. Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  5 
East  Side. 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  <lay. 
Sena  for  circulars.  Albany  Teaciiers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  V. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Education 
Service,  Steger  I5uilding,  Chicago. 

DIRECTORY  for  secretaries  and  social 
workers.  Jliss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5  East  Side.  Boston  office. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  pai>er  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  reqiiest.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

100  name  cards,  50c.  100  business  cards, 
65c.  Burnett  Print  Shop,  Box  145,  Ashland, 
Ohio.  

HELP  WANTED  

Business  Situations 
EARN  $110  to  8250  monthly,  exjienses  pari, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.   Position  guar- 
anteed after  3  mouths'  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.    Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM -27.  Standard 
Business  Ti-aiuiug  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 
MANAGING  housekeeper  for  two  gentle- 
men, father  and  sou.  Must  be  experieucwi 
and  callable.     References  required.    J.  R. 
Copel  ind,  Parnassus,  Pa. 

WANTED— Useful  companion  and  house- 
hold assistant.  Education  and  refinement 
more  necessary  than  experience.  1.861, 
Outlook. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


The  Reflection  of  Perfection 

'Onyx''  ^  Hosiery 

''Pointex 


RcB.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Smooth  and  clear  as  tlie  gleaming 
mahogany  surface  that  reflects  them 
are  the  white  silk  "Onyx  Pointex"  hose 
shown  above. 

Emery  &  Beers  Company,  Inc.      Wholesale  Distributors,      New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesses 
WANTED  —  TeacliiiiK  governess.  Usual 
snbjHcts,  iLUfiic,  and  liaiiiiworls.  Cliililren 
mider  eleven.  Rlii.st  be  person  of  culture, 
experience,  and  ability.  Country  ixisition. 
1,833,  Outlook. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Sitnations 

ENGAGED  minister  wants  community 
clnucli  Held.  Mountain  West  preferred.  1,81'-', 
Outlook. 

\V.\NTED,  by  woman,  tmiversity  gradu- 
ate, position  aa  dean  or  adviser  in  small  col- 
lege where  broad  teachiu}?  experience,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  sincerity  of  purpose,  count. 
1,85-',  Outlook. 

Itnsiness  Situations 

MARRIED  man,  ase  29,  now  a  manufactur- 
ing executive,  desires  employment  which  \\\\\ 
keep  him  out  of  doors.  l,8lifi.  Outlook. 

I'OSITION  wanted  as  director  of  yoims 
iieople's  work.  Vassar  graduate.  Experience. 
l,8;ili,  Outlook. 

■SECKFjTARY— College  graduate,  SIX  years' 
experience  in  stenograj)hy,  bookkeeping,  and 
correspondence.  Salary  f2,l«HI.  I,8!i4,  Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE  —  Capable  yoinig  woman. 
Iinblicity  exjierience,  successful  ca,in))aign 
work,  desires  interesting  high  grade  position, 
prefeiablv  ill  Philadelphia  or  New  Vork. 
l,8;i;,  Outlook. 

SIMMONS  College  graduate  of  the  iii.sti- 
tiitioual  management  course  desires  position 
as  flietitian  or  tea-room  manager,  in  or  near 
New  Vurk  or  Boston.  1,847,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  young  lady  with  college 
education  and  experience,  position  as  secre- 
tury  in  private  home,  strlioof,  or  institution  in 
New  York  City.  Address  Box  Great 
Barfington,  M.ass. 

COLLEGE  miin,  37,  marrieil,  8  years  pri- 
vate Hchtxd  tea(;her,  4  years  social  worltei  _  in 
France,  2  years  of  biiMiness,  seeks  opnortunitv 
where  proven  ability  to  deal  witli  Kreiicli 
I»eople  anil  desire  to  further  international 
niiuerstauding  may  be  of  valiie.l,85(i,  Outlook. 

HIJCCESSKUL,  experieiKted  young  woman, 
c  impaigii,  imblicity,  writer,  public  speaker, 
iievvHiiaper  \vork,  desiies  posit  on  in  New 
York.  Rest  refei vines.  l,8r)7,  OiillooU. 

CuiniianionN  and  Donientli^  Helpers 

WOMAN —Experienced,  refined,  educated, 
di'sires  position  as  cumpiuilon  to  elderly  lady, 
or  gnveriifisH.  Kxcelient-  refcreur  h.  Mrs 
X  fiiiible.  1  Lane  Heiiilniiiy  I'l    W.  H  .  Clii- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

LADY  wishes  ijositior  (on  or  after  Septem- 
ber '-'ID  as  companion  or  liousekc'-per.  Re- 
fined,capable,  and  experienced.  1,844. Outlook. 

NURSE,  caijable,  refined,  companionable, 
for  invalid.  Can  go  anywhere.  Physician's 
reference.  1,843,  (hitlook. 

POSITION  as  companion,  managing  house- 
keeiier.  or  care  of  invalid  or  elderly  woman, 
by  refined,  educated  woman.  Excellent  ref- 
erences. 1,849.  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  culture  as  companion  to  wo- 
man (not  invalid)  or  child  (preferably  mother- 
less). References  exchanged.  1,853,  Outlook. 

LADV,  28,  as  personal  maid  or  companion. 
References.  Address  H.  IC.  R.,  181)1  S.  Main 
St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

VIRGINIA  lady,  cultured,  experienced, 
and  good  traveler,  ilesires  position  of  ti-iist; 
coiiipanioii  to  elderly  lady  or  chaperon  to 
young  girl.  Highest  references  given  and 
required.  1,83!»,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  desires  en- 
gagement as  liousekeei>er.  housemother  in 
school ;  would  manage  gentleman's  home 
and  children.  Cap.able  of  taking  full  charge. 
References.  1,8HJ,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TUTOR  —  An  experienced  tutor  wants 
pupils;  for  siuiiiuer  in  elementary  or  high 
school  subjects.  Address  Hox  .34,  R.  F.  D.  % 
Fariningdale,  N.  .1.,  or  phone  Farmiugdale 
38  K  5. 

COLLEGE  professor,  university  gratluate. 
North  American,  desires  post  immediately 
to  teach  English  in  Latin-American  university 
or  college.  Moilerate  salary.  Speaks  Spanisli 
and  French.  l,8mi,  Oiitlooli. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  jiatients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  olfered  l>y 
the  Lying-Iii  Hospital,  3117  Second  Ave.,  New 
Vork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Gutliman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
Ilefei  enc^es.  3(1!)  West  imth  St. 

ROOKKF,F,1'IN(}  ill  a  week.  Dukes,  18.37n 
VValtijii  Ave,  New  Vork. 

ELIMINATION,  the  keynote  of  health. 
Food,  not  medicine,  secures  results.  "  Loiig 
Life  Cook  Book."  '.'d  edition,  'i5  cents.  '78 
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The  Test  of  Good  Will 


fUlll 


MOST  manufacturers  ap- 
preciate the  importance 
of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer,  and  count  it  one 
of  their  greatest  assets.  But 
many  of  them  need  to  con- 
sider more  thoroughly  in 
what  good  will  consistSo 

The  final  test  of  good  will 
is  the  salability  of  the  prod- 
uct— the  consumer  demand. 
The  dealer  may  be  willing 
to  concede  the  high  standing 
and  prestige  of  the  manu- 
facturer. He  acknowledges 
freely  that  it  is  one  of  the 
foremost  concerns  in  the 
business,  that  it  is  backed  by 
men  who  have  a  solid  repu- 
tation in  their  industry,  and 
that  its  relations  with  the 
dealer  are  businesslike  and 
pleasant.  He  is  disposed  to 
estimate  all  these  things  at 
full  value. 

But  all  this  good  wdl 
cannot  materially  help  the 
dealer  sell  your  goods  unless 
the  public  is  disposed  to  buy 
them. 


The  kind  of  good  will  that 
counts  most  with  the  dealer 
is  the  good  will  of  the  public 
towards  your  goods. 

If  the  consumer  is  de- 
manding your  product,  and 
the  dealer  is  able  to  supply 
it  at  a  profit,  he  will  have 
ample  good  will  for  the 
house  that  makes  this  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  just  one  way  to 
build  up  this  consumer  good 
will,  and  that  is  by  making 
the  product  right  and  telling 
the  consumer  about  its 
merits  through  Advertising. 

AVith  the  consumer  de- 
manding 5'our  product,  and 
the  dealer  disposed  to  give 
it  every  preference,  its 
steady  sale  is  certain.  Good 
will  becomes  a  big  reality  in 
business  when  that  good  will 
extends  to  the  consumer. 
More  and  better  advertising 
will  create  the  kind  of  good 
will  that  every  manufacturer 
needs  most. 


[Published  by  The  Outlook  in  co-operation  with"! 
The  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  J 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  FIftli  Avenue,  New  York 

Kecoiijiiieiide  teacliera  to  colleges,  imblic  ami  iivivate  acliools. 
Advise*  paieiita  about  scliools.  Win.  <>.  Fr»tt,  Mgr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 

CONNECTICUT 


A  Small  School  for  Small  Boys 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  K.  H.  Bigelow  take  into  tlieir  lionie  l.i 
to     bovs  from  7  to  12  vears  of  ai^e. 

Thofongh  traininjf  is  given  in  Hiefiiiida- 
meiitals  of  elementary  sul).ieet«  with  uiiicli 
iiicliviiliial  attention  to  manners  ami 
liabits. 

.\  II  pai  tii  iinte  in  the  liealthf ul  outdoor  life,  tlie  sports 
aud  recreations.    Write  for  circular  or  for  interview. 
THE  RECTORY  SCHOOL.  POMFRET,  CONN. 


The  SANFORD  SCHOOL 

A  COUNTRY  LIFE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Of  distinctive  character  with  a  home  atmosphere, 
in  a  tjTjical  Xew  England  farm  community,  700 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Supervised  Sports.  Special  facilities  and 
Tra i n i n g  i II  B iisi n ess, Farniiiig,Dramatics 

Individual  attention  under  experienced 
teachers.    Thorough  prepai-ation  for  All 
Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 

DANIEL  S.  SANFORD,  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut 


Southfield  Point  Hall 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautifully  aituated  on  Long  Island  Sound  at 
BoutliHeld  Point. 

Intermediate,  General  and  College  Prepai-atory 
Courses. 

Separate  Lower  School.   Limited  enrollment. 
JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.A.,  Prin. 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER.  Asst.  Prin. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


MissHowe  and  Miss Marot's 

Country  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

estate  of  Wi  at-res,  ou  the  edge  of  one  of  New  England's 
most  cliarming  villages,  on  the  direct  line  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  .-Additional  new  building  ready  in  the  fall. 

Preparation  for  College.  General  Courses. 
.Special  emphasis  on  Spoken  and  Written 
English  and  French.  Athletics  and  Sports. 

Mary  Louise  Marot,  Thompson,  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  ERSKINE  SCHOOL 

Kor  the  Vi><;ational  and  Business  Train- 
ing 

of  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Two  Residences.  Separate  Schoolhouse. 
Write  for  particulars  aborit  Special  Courses  planned  for 
the  individual. 

EI  PHEMIA  K.  McCHNTOCK 
129  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HALLOCK  SCHOOL 

In  the  Berkshires 

A  School  for  Forty  Boys 
Kach  bor's  indivltlualitT.  |>era<>nality  aud  scho- 
lastic iieeas  are  considered  of  first  imiwrtance.  Tlie 
hmiieil  niiiuber  permits  of  intimate  relations  and  care- 
ful supers  i.sion. 

Efficient  Preparation  for  College 
25  acres.    .Six  bnildiiiKS.  Athletic 
Fields.  Grninasiuin.  8now  .Sports. 
Write  Hr.  llnJIo'  k  in  ilHnil  ahotit  pour  hnii  aud  his 

IV'lHr'llfd  'itfAflfi'l  on  rfqni-.-;/. 

OL../tRD  HAllOCK,  A.M.,  Great  Barringlon,  Mau. 
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De  Witt  Clinton  School 

210  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
A  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
Prepares  for  College  and  Technical  School 

Kxpert  TeacIiiiiK  and  TiitoriiiMT  hy  Specialists 
ill  each  College  Entrance  sub.iect.  At'teriiooii 
supervised  studies  and  atliletics. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hebhei  d  take  into  their  home 
at  Newtoiiville  a  small  lunnber  of  carefully 
selected  desirable  boys  from  IK  to  -0  years. 

Board,  tuition,  and  care,  including  eveiiiii}; 
supervised  study,  season  ticlsets  to  Harvaril 
Football  Games  and  Symphony  Concerts, 
« 1,200. 

JOHN  B.  HEBBERD,  A.M.,  Director 
Minot,  Mass. 


)\^orcesterAcademy 

'*^^>rcester,  Massadhusetts 


^   -  A.  , 
-  College 
J  Preparatory 
/  School 


89lh  Year  FOR  250  BOYS        $800,000  Eqaipmenl 

Upper  School,  14-19.   tower  School,  12-14. 
Expense:  $1,000 
SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 

For  catalog  address  the  Registrar 
G.  DUDLEY  CHURCH,  M.A. 


 NEW  JERSEY  

The  McCarter  School 

Cranford,  New  .Jerse.v 
For  little  children  from  four  to  eiglit  years  of  age.  Ideal 
home  and  school  life.  Alice  McCarter. 


NEW     M  E  X  I  ( :  O 


College  Prepara- 
tion and  School 
Work  combined 
with  Outdoor  Life 
on  a  big  ranch  in 
the  High  Timbered 
Rockies. 

Study  and  Recreation  care- 
fully supervised.  Complete 
equipment.  Camping  Trips 
with  Pack  Horse*. 
Invigorating  Climate 
7500  feet  above  sea 
level. 

t.J.  CONNnl.  Direclor 

Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 
Olowi.  Sandoval  Co.,  New  Mexico 


NEW  YORK 


BRIARCLIFF 

^ISCta.  ^ow's  School  for  Qirh 
Mrs.  EDITH  COOPER  HARTMAN.  B.S.,  Principal 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR  NEW  YORK 

General  Academic  and  College  Pre- 
paratory Courses.   Music  and  Art 
with  New  York  advantages. 

Music  Department  : 
Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilovi'itsch,  Artistic  Adviser 
Mrs.  Florence  XI.  Stevens,  Director 
Art  Oepartinent : 
Mr.  George  W.  Bellows,  N..\.,  Director 
Junior  School,  Po«t-Graduate  Department 


NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Ashton  Tutors  Boys 

For  the  Fall  Examinations  of  the 

College  Entrance  Board 

Mr.  Ashton  wcjrks  persoiiJtUy  with  each  individual  boy. 
Kor  1!)  years  he  lias  had  a  high  degn-e  of  success.  Individual 
text-books  arc  built  up  from  ilay  to  day  for  each  boy,  based 
on  the  bovs'  weaknesses.  ?]flicreiit  assistants  drill  the  lK>y8. 
As  a  result  Mr.  Ashton's  boys  win  in  the  examinations. 

100  acre  estate.    600  feet 
above   the   Hudson.  34 
miles  from  New  York  City 
Summer  and  Winter  Sessions 

Henry  S.  Ashton,  Hessian  Hill,  Croton-on-Hadson,  N.Y. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music 
Sight-Singing,  Harmony.  Practice-Teaching, 
Choi'us  and  Orchestra  Conducting. 
Voice,  Violin,  Pipe-Organ,  Piano. 
SI  MAIN  STREET,  P0TSD4M,  NEW  YORK 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Snyder  Outdoor  School 

for  Boys 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms  in  the 

Mountains  of 
North  Carolina 

Winter  Term — Jan.  to  March — in 
Flurida,  ox  Captiva  Island 

Outdoor  life  in  the  Salt  Air  and  on  the  Salt 

Water.   Cruising,  Fishhig,  Hunting 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Separate 
Group  for  Young  Boys 

Beo'iiifiillij  Illastrated  Catnlotj  on  request 

CLARENCE  ELMER  SNYDER,  A.M. 
935  Fine  Arts  BIdg.  Chicago,  III. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ttlGHLAND  F1ALL 

Foutided  1&67 

A  School  for  Girls  High  in  the  Mountains 

In  old  residential  HoUidaysburg-,  in  the  most 
befiutiful  and  healthful  section  of  the  Alleghanies, 
6  miles  from  Altoona  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

College  Preparatory  or  Vocational  Courses 
happily  combined  with  Outdoor  Life.  Week- 
end camping  trips.     Supervised  Athletics. 

Music  and  Domestic  Science  Courses.  Spacious, 
\vell-equipped,  homelike  buildings. 

For  cataloff,  book  of  views  and  full 
information,  address 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  KEATES,  A.B.,  Principal 

HoUidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 


VIRGINIA 


WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FOK  YOUNG  GIRLS.  College  preparatory  and  special 
courses.  French,  the  language  of  the  house.  The  school  is 
planned  to  teach  gii  Is  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  nearer 
nature,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  aud  economy. 

Mile.  Lea  M.  Bodliony,  Box  47,  Warrentcm,  Va. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.   NEW  YORK 

Kegistered  in  New  York  Stnte.  oiler'  »  2X  years'  course — 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  higii  school  or  its  erpnvalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


TO  SCHOOL  PROPRIETORS 

THE  OUTLOOK  each  week  goes  into  100,000 
substantial,  refined  homes.  It  is  carefully 
read  by  parents  who  desire  the  best  possible 
school  facilities  for  their  child- en,  and  who 
possess  the  means  to  send  them  to  the  best  private 
schools.  Your  advertisement  in  The  Outlook 
will  reach  a  selected  and  interested  audience. 

THE  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  RATE  IS  85  CENTS  A  UNE 

Writ^  //A'  for  further  in  formation 

THE  OUTieOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Ave., N.Y. 
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A  War  on  Film 

On  the  film  that  ruins  teeth 


Dental  science  has  declared  a  war  on 
film.  Millions  of  people,  half  the  world 
over,  have  joined  it.  And  leading  dentists 
everywhere  are  securing  new  recruits. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  you  the 
results.  Make  it  and  note  the  change  that 
comes  in  cleaner,  prettier  teeth. 

Makes  teeth  dingy 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays.  It  makes  white  teeth  look  dingy. 
And  most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to 
that  film. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 


Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two  effec- 
tive ways.  It  leaves  teeth  highly  polished, 
so  film  less  easily  adheres. 

It  also  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  That 
is  Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  of 
acids  which  cause  decay. 

Every  application  brings  these  five  de- 


1 0-Day  Tube  Free  ' 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  166,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  lo-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea 
Many  serious  troubles  are  now  traced  to 
them. 

Failed  to  end  it 

Old  teeth  cleaning  methods  have  failed 
to  end  film.  Much  was  left  to,  night  and 
day,  threaten  serious  damage.  That's  why 
well-brushed  teeth  discolored  and  decayed. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought  ways 
to  fight  that  film.  Two  effective  methods 
have  been  found,  and  able  authorities  have 
well  proved  their  efficiency. 

Now  those  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent — a  tooth  paste 
based  on  modern  dental  knowledge.  And 
to  millions  of  people  it  has  brought  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


sired  effects.  All  of  them  are  deemed 
essential.  But  old  methods  never  brought 
them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

In  a  week  the  results  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  And  your  home,  we  believe, 
will  adopt  this  new  method.  Don't  wait 
longer.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 

^MMBWBBHH^M       PAT  OFF  | 
REG  U.S.  tBMIMBHBBi^MMHaHHMiW 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
©very  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  author- 
ities, and  now  advised  by  leading 
dentists,  everywhere.  All  druggists 
supply  the  l»r^  tubes. 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

Two  articles  by  Clifford  A.  Tinker, 
who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  have  appeared  recently  in 
The  Outlook.  Both  described  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  Navy 
not  only  to  naval  science,  but  to  modern 
navigation-.  One  of  these  concerned  the 
u|e  of  radio  on  the  sea,  the  other  con- 
cerned the  adaptation  of  the  ancient 
catapult  to  modern  aviation.  Lieutenant 
Tinker  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

HiiRBERT  S.  Gorman,  essayist  as  well 
as  poet,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
has  contributed  to  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals  including  The  Outlook. 

JOHN  C.  Long  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1914  and  received  a  fellow- 
ship in  economics  and  sociology  from 
Harvard  in  the  following  year.  He  is 
now  Secretary  of  the  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NKWTON  A.  FuicssLE,  whosc  Contribu- 
tions have  become  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook,  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  in  Boise,  Idaho;  in 
Seattle,  Washington;  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois; in  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  in 
New  York.  By  this  time  he  ought  to 
know  Main  Street,  whose  fortunes  in 
being  pulled  from  the  mud  he  rehearses 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Fuessle,  whose  name 
is  pronounced  with  consummate  ease 
when  the  trick  is  known,  is  a  member 
of  The  Outlook's  staff. 

IMoGKN  B.  Oakliov  sends  her  contribu- 
tion from  Philadelphia,  where  pro- 
fessional municipal  politicians  need 
watchers  if  any  do.  Several  years  ago 
Mrs.  Oakley  contributed  to  The  Outlook 
an  account  of  "The  Protest  Against 
Noise"  and  its  effect  on  city  life. 

HUBERT  Vansant  Corykll,  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  New  York,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  preparation  for  college  in  the 
public  day  school  and  at  the  Cornwall 
Heights  School  (now  the  Stone  School), 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  been  a  physi- 
cal instructor  and  a  teacher  of  English 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  first  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  then  as 
assistant  principal  and  principal  suc- 
cessively in  the  Shady  Hill  Country  Day 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  finally  in 
Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  at 
which  institution 
he  is  now  head  of 
the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. His  knowl- 
edge of  boys,  thus 
based  on  experi- 
ence, has  certainly 
not  been  blunted  by 
the  fact  that  he  has 
been  coach  of  the 
Harvard  gymnastic 
team. 


These  five  effects  twice  daily 
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CANCELLATION  OF  WAR  DEBTS 

IN  April,  1915,  Theodore  H.  Price,  edi- 
tor of  "Commerce  and  Finance"  and 
a  long-time  and  valued  contributor 
of  financial  and  economic  articles  to  The 
Outlook,  expressed  the  opinion  in  'these 
pages  that  the  Interallied  war  debts 
were  so  vast  that  they  could  ne^er  be 
paid  and  might  ha\  e  to  be  canceled  and 
charged  to  the  profit-and-loss  account  of 
the  war.  When  he  made  this  statement 
it  was  considered  extremely  visionary 
and  impractical.  The  cliaotic  condition 
of  international  trade  and  finance,  how- 
ever, lias  been  focusing  the  attention  of 
the  world  upon  these  enormous  debts, 
and  has  made  the  question,  "What  shall 
be  done  with  them?"  a  very  real  and 
practical  one.  The  liveliest  debate  in 
international  politics  to-day  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  cancellation  of 
these  war  debts.  There  appears  to  be  in 
some  quarters  a  confusion  of  thought  as 
to  what  these  debts  are,  and  therefore 
what  it  is  proposed  to  cancel. 

Cancellation  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  repudiation,  and  therefore  a  very 
careful  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  debts  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  private  Individuals  through 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  debts  of  Allied 
Governments  to  each  other.  There  is  no 
thought  that  the  money  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  private  investors  by  the 
sale  of  such  bonds  as  the  well-known 
Anglo-French  bonds  is  not  to  be  repaid 
in  full  with  interest.  The  war  debt 
which  is  referred  to  in  any  discussion 
of  so-called  cancellation  is  the  debt  of 
governments  to  governments.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  owes  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  about 
eleven  billion  dollars;  and  other  Allied 
Governments  owe  Great  Britain  about 
sixteen  billion  dollars.  The  British  ad- 
vocates of  a  cancellation  point  out  that 
their  proposal  cannot  be  regarded  as  one 
of  mere  .selfishness,  becau.se  they  will 
forgive  others  five  billions  more  than  the 
United  States  will  forgive  them.  This 
argument,  however,  seems  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  by  general  cancellation  Great 
Britain  would  sacrifice  five  billion  dol- 
lars, while  the  United  States  would 
sacrifice  eleven  billions. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR 
CANCELLATION 

THE  American  advocates  of  cancella- 
tion are  chiefly  those  who,  by  .situa- 
tion or  training,  feel  the  great  inipor 
tance  of  the  stability  of  international 
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trade  and  finance.  They  include  most 
of  the  great  international  bankers,  such 
as  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Otto  Kahn, 
Paul  Warburg,  and  Frank  Vanderlip. 
These  gentlemen,  who  speak  with  au- 
thority, and  whose  words  deserve  most 
careful  consideration,  point  out  that  the 
domestic  finances  of  the  United  States 
can  never  get  back  to  normal  and  .stable 
conditions  until  European  finances  are 
stabilized  and  exchange  returns  again  to 
what  President  Harding  calls  normalcy. 
Tliey  say,  with  reason,  that  no  merchant 
can  sell  goods  to  England,  France,  Italy, 
or  Germany  until  he  knows  what  kind  of 
money  he  is  going  to  get  in  payment; 
that,  with  the  French  franc,  the  German 
mark,  and  the  English  pound  going  up 
and  down  like  a  thermometer  in  an 
August  hot  spell,  American  farmers  and 
merchants  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
spasms  of  financial  heat  and  cold;  that 
cotton,  wheat,  and  hogs,  which  must  be 
sold  to  Europe  and  Asia  if  real  pros- 
perity is  to  return  to  this  country,  can- 
not be  sold  until  a  stable  token  of  ex- 
change is  re-established;  that  Europe  is 
practically  bankrupt,  and,  like  any  other 
bankrupt,  she  cannot  resume  her  normal 
industry  in  commerce  until  she  com- 
pounds or  settles  with  her  creditors; 
that  the  European  Governments  can 
never  pay  England  sixteen  billion  dol- 
lars and  at  the  same  time  restore  their 
own  destroyed  industrial  life. 

In  effect,  what  they  propose  is  that 
Europe  shall  go  through  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings; that  her  war  debt — except  to 
private  individuals— shall  be  wiped  out, 
so  that  she  can  begin  again,  with  re- 
newed determination  and  courage. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST 
CANCELLATION 

THERK  are  two  main  arguments  in  this 
country  against  this  policy  of  can- 
cellation. The  first  is  purely  material 
and  financial,  but  nevertheless  a  just 
and  effective  .one.  The  war,  out  of 
which  the  United  States  got  nothing  in 
benefits  such  as  colonies,  ports,  extended 
boundary-lines,  imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  enormous  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. This  fabulous  increase  of  taxation 
is  indicated  by  some  very  simple  figures. 
Mr.  David  Friday,  in  an  article  in  the 
"New  Republic"  of  August  2  on  taxation, 
points  out  that  in  Michigan  the  State 
and  local  taxes  have  increased  from 
$39,000,000  in  1911  to  $158,000,000  in 
1921;  that  in  Kansas  in  the  same  period 
of  ten  years  the  State  and  local  taxes 


have  increased  from  ?28, 000,000  to  .$76.- 
000,000;  that  in  Massachusetts  taxes 
have  grown  from  less  than  .$100,000,000 
to  over  $250,000,000;  and  that  taxes  in 
Ohio  have  trebled.  In  the  year  1911 
there  was  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  taxes  by  Michigan 
$7,000,000;  by  Ohio,  $21,000,000;  by 
Kansas,  $500,000;  by  Massachusetts, 
$7,000,000.  In  the  year  1921  Michigan 
paid  in  Federal  taxes  $272,000,000;  Ohio, 
$285,000,000;  Kansas,  $38,000,000;  and 
Massachusetts,  $259,000,000. 

While  the  tax  burden  is  not  as  severe 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
it  is  growing  intolerable,  and  this  is  no 
time  to  cancel  foreign  debts  amounting 
to  eleven  billion  dollars.  The  attitude 
of  the  Administration  is  against  cancel- 
lation, and  Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  although  he  advocates  fund- 
ing the  foreign  debt — that  is  to  say,  put- 
ting it  in  such  a  form  that  the  European 
Governments  can  be  given  time  and 
consideration  in  the  payment — feels  that 
for  the  present  at  least  they  should  be 
held  accountable. 

The  second  objection  to  cancellation 
may  perhaps  be  called  a  moral  one.  It 
is  said  that,  while  deserving  debtors  are 
often  partially  or  wholly  forgiven  their 
debts  in  order  that  they  may  start  over 
again  and  build  themselves  up,  Europe 
has  not  yet  proved  itself  to  be  a  deserv- 
ing debtor;  that  the  various  European 
Governments  are  still  maintaining  arms, 
manufacturing  munitions,  and  actually 
fighting  and  killing  each  other,  and  to 
some  extent  at  least  pursuing  the  poli- 
cies of  political  ambition,  selfishness, 
and  aggrandizement  that  led  to  the 
Great  War.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
assert  that  Europe  will  never  come  to 
her  senses,  reform  her  methods,  and  de- 
vote herself  to  reconstruction  and  pro- 
ductive industry  until  she  realizes  that 
she  must  squarely  and  fairly  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  burdens  which  she 
created  for  herself  and  for  the  world  by 
a  long  course  of  political  and  social  mal- 
feasance which  led  to  the  World  War. 

SENATOR  BORAH'S  VIEW 
^liXATOK  Borah  is  unquestionably  the 
O  ablest  spokesman  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that,  while  the  United  States  must 
do  its  part  in  world  reconstruction,  it 
can  do  nothing  and  ought  to  do  nothing, 
until  there  is  a  reform  of  spirit  and 
methods  in  the  European  countries.  We 
quote  his  opinion: 

There  is  one  thing  in  all  this  dis- 
cussion from  abroad  relative  to  cau- 
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celing  the  foreign  debts  which  is 
never  mentioned.  It  is  wholly  ignored 
in  the  lettei'  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment addressed  to  Fi-ance,  but  in- 
tended for  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  the  subject  of  disarmament. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
could  never  be  greatly  Interested  in 
any  proposition  for  the  cancellation 
of  any  part  of  the  debt  to  the  United 
States  unless  the  proposition  is  ac- 
companied by  a  definite  and  specific 
plan  supported  by  certain  guaranties 
for  practical  disarmament,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  our  canceling  this  debt, 
or  any  part  of  it,  if  the  gigantic  mili- 
tary and  armament  programmes  in 
Europe  are  to  continue.  It  would 
amount  in  practical  effect  to  our  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  building  up  of 
these  great  military  and  armament 
establishments,  and  thereby  abetting 
war. 

If  cancellation  is  to  be  at  all,  it 
should  be  considered  in  the  interest  of 
hvxmanity,  of  economic  sanity,  and 
not  to  enable  these  countries  to  build 
up  and  maintain  the.se  military  es- 
tablishments, these  great  armies 
which  are  now  burdening  and  tortur- 
ing and  threatening  Europe  and 
which  will  lead  inevitably  to  greater 
suffering,  more  misery,  and  more  war. 

Within  the  last  week  the  Premier 
of  England  has  declared:  "Keep  your 
eye  on  what  is  happening.  They  [the 
nations  of  Europe]  are  constructing 
more  terrible  machines  than  even  the 
late  war  ever  saw.  What  for?  Not 
for  peace.  What  are  they  for?  They 
are  not  even  to  disperse  armies;  they 
are  to  attack  cities  unarmed,  where 
you  have  defenseless  populations  to 
kill,  to  maim,  to  poison,  to  mutilate, 
to  burn  helpless  women  and  children." 

Now,  if  this  is  the  situation  and 
this  is  the  programme,  and  this  can- 
not be  changed,  it  is  more  or  less  an 
impertinence  to  talk  about  canceling 
debts  in  the  name  of  economic  re- 
habilitation. If  these  plans  and 
schemes  are  to  continue  to  go  for- 
ward, we  cannot  help  Europe  by  can- 
celing our  debt  to  France  or  any  part 
of  it. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
interest  anybody  who  is  interested  in 
humanity,  or  the  cause  of  peace,  or 
the  re.storation  of  economic  sanity,  all 
schemes  for  canceling  debts  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  practical  plan  for 
(li.sarmament. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  OPINION 

Norwri  HS'i'ANDiNG  the  opinion  of  such 
American  financiers  of  interna- 
tional reputation  as  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Vanderlip,  it  is  quite  apparent  tliat 
(hp  preponderating  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  against  cancellation  of  war 
flebts  at  the  present  time.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  of  a  ciiaracter,  or  in 
a  mood,  to  exact  the  last  pound  of  flesh. 
They  are  rather  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  a  merchant  who  wishes  to  be  just  to 
a  bankrupt  debtor,  and  even  to  hold  out 
a  helping  hand  to  him,  but  does  not 
I)ropose  to  take  any  definite  steps  as  to 
tiie  settlement  until  he  is  fully  assured 


of  the  character,  industry,  capacity,  and 
good  faith  of  the  debtor.  Perhaps  the 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  "Bee,"  published  in 
the  geographical  center  of-  the  United 
States,  represents  in  wliat  it  says  also 
the  central  view-point  of  the  country: 

lyord  Balfour's  note  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  on  the  subject  of  war 
indemnities  is  a  rathe  i-  awkward  at- 
tempt to  drive  a.  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  those  nations  that 
owe  money  to  other  nations.  .  .  .  Eu- 
rope's .situation  will  be  improved 
when  some  imperial  programmes  are 
set  aside  and  attention  is  given  to 
.settlement  of  obligations  that  rest  on 
all.  The  way  out  is  not  through 
cancellation  of  debts,  but  along  the 
well-known  path  of  hard  work. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  also  from  Ne- 
braska, states  the  position  of  the  country 
in  this  way: 

Congress  will  never  authorize  can- 
cellation until  the  American  people 
are  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  save  the  situation.  If  they 
see  American  trade  destroyed  and  all 
other  efforts  to  restore  stable  condi- 
tions fail,  then,  but  not  until  then, 
they  might  consider  this  proposition. 

There  is  in  existence  an  official  body 
called  the  Debt  Refunding  Commission. 
The  view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Mellon,  is  that  this  body  should 
go  on  with  its  work  in  preparing  a  plan 
for  funding  foreign  obligations  to  this 
country.  The  New  York  "Times"  quotes 
a  high  fiscal  officer  of  the  Government, 
presumably  Mr.  Mellon,  as  saying,  "If 
the  European  Governments  would  make 
a  bona-flde  effort  all  around  to  balance 
their  budgets,  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
their  debts  to  this  country  on  any  equi- 
table refunding  basis." 

The  question  of  cancellation  has  been 
raised  in  an  acute  form  at  this  time  by 
an  identic  note  addressed  to  the  Inter- 
allied Powers  by  Lord  Balfour,  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  With 
regard  to  that  note  the  London  "Chroni- 
cle" remarkp: 

The  British  note  definitely  lays  it 
down  that  there  can  be  no  financial 
settlement  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  late  allies  until  some  settlement  is 
possible  with  the  United  States. 
America  is  thus  once  more  made  the 
arbiter  of  the  economic  fortunes  of 
Europe.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
necessity  for  universal  cancellation  of 
all  forms  of  international  indebted- 
ness is  as  plain  to  the  Washington 
riovernment  as  it  is  to  ourselves;  but 
the  Washington  Government  has  the 
American  public  to  consider,  and  the 
American  public  has  not  yet  learned 
the  hard  economic  lessons  with  which 
we  in  Europe  are  now  only  too  fa- 
miliar. 

The  "Chronicle"  Is  quite  right.   If  the 

Harding  Administration  should  at  this 
time  consent  to  the  Implied  request  of 


Lord  Balfour,  we  do  not  believe  that  It 
would  be  sustained  by  the  country. 

THE  ILLINOIS 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  ' 

Ab'TEii  intermittent  sessions  extending 
over  nearly  two  years,  the  Illinois 
Constitutional   Convention   has  practi- 
cally finished  its  labors  and  has  formu- 
lated a  document  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  people  of  the  State  for  adoption 
or  -rejection  December  12  next.  Some 
citizens  wanted  the  Convention  to  sub- 
mit its  recommendations  in  the  form  of 
separate  proposals,  as  has  been  done  in| 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States,  ] 
but  this  suggestion  was  overruled.  Thej 
people  will  have  to  vote  upon  the  matter 
as  a  single  proposition. 

In  personnel  this  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  first  Illinois  has  had  for 
over  half  a  century,  was  an  unusual 
body.  It  was  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  leading  business .  and  professional 
men,  of  conservative  temper.  As  a  col- 
lective group  the  Convention  floundered 
for  some  time.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
of  its  sitting,  however,  the  gathering  put 
the  proposed  new  Constitution  Into  a 
form  much  more  satisfactory  to  pro- 
gressive citizens  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, 

The  provisions  relating  to  Chicago  are 
especially  noteworthy.  That  city,  if  the 
new  Constitution  is  approved  on  a  refer- 
endum vote,  will  be  given  the  power  to 
issue  such  amounts  of  regular  city  bonds 
for  the  acquisition  of  and  development 
of  transportation  facilities  as.  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  This  will 
enable  the  city  of  Chicago  to  take  over 
the  surface  and  elevated  lines,  to  build 
additional  facilities,  including  subways, 
and  to  operate  the  system  itself  or  to 
utilize  a  private  or  trustee  agency  for 
operating  purposes.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Con- 
vention are  personally  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  municipal  ownership,  but  they 
were  influenced  by  the  argument  that 
practical  conditions  in  Chicago  render 
it  necessary  that  the  city  be  given  power 
to  municipalize  the  traction  system. 
There  is  a  stipulation  that  fares  must  be 
kept  high  enough  to  make  the  system 
self-supporting,  which  means  that,  whil<^ 
the  credit  of  the  city  is  behind  the 
bonds,  it  is  not  expected  that  taxpayers 
will  bo  called  upon  to  pay  them  so  long 
as  raising  fares  can  keep  the  plant  self- 
supporting.  It  is  provided,  too,  that  a 
municipally  owned  transportation  sys- 
tem must  pay  taxes  like  private  prop- 
erty. The  added  borrowing  power  given 
may  be  used  only  for  transportation  and 
water — not  for  any  other  utility.  It  is 
significant,  too,  that  this  added  borrow- 
ing power  for  municipal  ownership  pur- 
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poses  is  given  only  to  Chicago.  Some 
down-State  cities  wanted  the  provision 
made  State-wide  in  scope,  but  this  re- 
quest was  accorded  scant  consideration. 

Chicago  also  is  given  by  the  proposed 
new  Constitution  large  powers  of  local 
self-government,  including  the  right  to 
frame  and  adopt  its  own  charter.  So 
far  as  structure  of  local  government  i.s 
concerned,  the  charter  made  by  the  city 
itself  and  adopted  on  a  referendum  vote 
cannot  he  modified  by  State  law.  In  the 
e.Kercise  of  the  powers  of  government 
the  city  is  subject  to  legislative  control 
tlirough  general  law.  Smaller  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  were  denied 
the  home-rule  charter-making  powers 
granted  to  Chicago.  In  many  situations 
heretofore  it  has  been  the  other  way — 
small  and  medium  sized  cities  being 
granted  rights  denied  to  the  great  center 
of  population. 

In  its  earlier  days  the  Convention  de- 
voted many  hours  of  bitter  discussion  to 
the  initiative  and  refereildum  and  to  the 
limitation  of  Chicago's  reprefsentation  in 
the  Legislature.  The  proposal  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  was  decisively 
beaten.  The  plan  to  limit  Chicago's 
representation  in  both  hou.ses  of  the 
Legislature  was  backed  by  down-State 
leaders  and  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
This  matter  was  finally  compromised  by 
giving  Chicago  representation  in  the 
lower  house  in  proportion  to  its  voting 
strength,  and  limiting  it  somewhat  in 
the  Senate  and  In  future  constitutional 
conventions. 

The  campaign  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  December  12  promises  to  be 
spirited.  The  Hearst  papers  will  oppose 
the  document  because  it  does  not  contain 
the  provision  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Mayor  Thompson's  organization 
also  is  expected  to  be  in  opposition. 
Mayor  Thompson  has  a  particular  mu- 
nicipal ownership  plan  of  his  own — 
which  many  persons  think  is  unwork- 
able— to  which  the  debt  limit  provision 
of  the  new  Constitution  is  considered  a 
rival. 

Where  a  document  containing  many 
features  is  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  as  one  proposition,  opposition  natu- 
rally develops  on  varions  grounds,  and 
this  Constitution  may  therefore  quite 
possibly  fail  of  adoption.  But  if  it 
should  be  adopted  it  will  be  of  National 
interest  because  it  frankly  recognizes  a 
problem  of  government  arising  out  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  great  urban  centers 
of  population  in  this  country.  This 
problem  is  to  give  kuge  cities  like  New 
Vork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  control  over  their  own  purely 
local  affairs,  like  street  transit  or  mu- 
nicipal police,  without  also  giving  them 
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control,  by  a  preponderance  in  the  Legis- 
lature, of  the  local  affairs  of  other  com 
munities  or  of  the  issues  which  affect  all 
the  people  of  the  State,  rural  and  urban 
alike. 

REBUFF  FOR 
EX-PRESIDENT  WILSON 

JAMES  A.  Reed,  Democrat,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  has  been  renominated 
in  the  primaries  of  his  party  to  succeed 
himself  as  United  States  Senator.  He 
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Sl'.NATOR  REED,  Of  MISSOURI 

has  just  finished  his  second  term  of  six 
years  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Reed  was  born  in  1861  in  Ohio; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  a  small  Iowa  institution  called  Coe 
College;  never  went  to  law  school,  but 
had  his  legal  education  in  a  law  office 
in  Iowa  and  began  practice  in  that  State. 
He  moved  to  Missouri  in  1887,  and  im- 
mediately entered  politics.  He  has  been 
prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county  and 
Democratic  Mayor  of  his  city  for  two 
terms.  ''" 

Without  a  very  rich  intellectual  or 
cultural  background,  he  is  a  man  of 
great  force  and  native  power  of  lan- 
guage. He  can  sway  a  popular  audience 
by  invective  which  recalls  ante-Civil 
War  days.  His  convictions  often 
seem  to  be  prejudices,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  he  is  courageously  true  to 
these  convictions  or  prejudices.    He  is 
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an  old-fashioned  Democrat  in  tlie  sense 
that  he  deplores  centralized  power  in 
any  form  and  is  a  believer  in  untram- 
meled  individualism.  This  deep  feeling 
led  him  to  attack  President  Wilson's 
creation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
thus  to  enter  upon  a  bitter  personal  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Wilson  himself. 

In  this  controversy  the  two  men  at- 
tacked eacli  other,  Mr.  Wilson  using  a 
cold  and  glittering  stiletto,  Mr.  Reed 
a  hotly  swung  bludgeon.  The  result  wa.s 
that  when  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
Mr.  Reed  signified  his  intention  of  en- 
tering the  Senatorial  primaries  of  Mis- 
souri for  renomination  Mr.  Wilson  used 
every  power  at  his  command  to  prevent 
that  renomination.  The  Missouri  Demo- 
crats put  up  as  an  opponent  to  Mr.  Reed 
Mr.  Breckenridge  Long,  a  St.  Louis 
lawyer  of  high  character  and  lineage. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  of  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School,  and  is  an  expert 
in  international  law.  Mr.  Wilson  sup- 
ported his  candidacy,  and  by  persona' 
letter  urged  his  party  in  Missouri  lu 
repudiate  Senator  Reed.  The  struggU^ 
between  Mr.  Long  and  Senator  Reed  was 
a  protracted  and  vigorous  one;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  influence  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son could  exert,  Mr.  Reed  was  renomi- 
nated. This  result  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  repudiation  by  the  Democrats  of 
Missouri  of  Mr.  Wilson's  policies  and 
leadership. 

UMPIRES  AND  MORALS 

THE  American  people  want  their 
amusements  decently,  honestly,  and 
fairly  administered.  At  least  this  is  a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  fact  tliat 
the  three  great  amusement  trusts — if 
we  may  use  that  much-abused  and  often 
misunderstood  designation — have  each 
appointed  a  prominent  man  to  act  as 
an  umpire  of  their  moral  conduct.  Pro- 
fessional baseball,  the  motion-picture 
industry,  and  the  theater  are  these  three 
amusement  trusts,  and  they  may  justly 
be  so  called  because  each  of  them  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  men. 

The  professional  baseball  interests 
were  the  first  to  take  this  method  of 
winning  back  a  somewhat  shaken  pub- 
lic confidence.  They  appointed  Judge 
I>andis,  a  distinguished  Justice  of  one 
of  the  high  Federal  courts,  at  a  large 
salpry  and  with  comprehensive  author- 
ity, to  root  out  bribery  and  corruption 
among  the  players  and  to  adjudicate  in 
financial  or  other  disputes  among  the 
owners  of  the  baseball  clubs.  Judge 
Landis  at  once  attracted  public  attention 
by  severely  disciplining  "Babe"  Ruth, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  highly  paid 
professional  baseball  players  of  the  day. 
These  plans  seem  to  have  worked  so 
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ill  l)asi'ball  lliai  tlie  inoving-picluiv 
iiien  obtained  the  services  of  e.vPost- 
luaster-General  Hays  to  perform  the 
same  function  in  their  industry.  Mr. 
Hays  has  a  large  and  well-organized 
office  in  New  York  City,  where  he  not 
only  attempts  to  co-ordinate  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  moving-picture  busi- 
ness, but  to  exercise  some  control  at 
least  over  decency  and  good  taste  in 
the  production  of  films.  It  is  too  soon 
yet  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  tlie 
effectiveness  of  his  work,  although  it 
may  be  said  that  his  plans  and  purposes 
lire  high,  and  if  they  can  be  carried  out 
tiiey  will  be  serviceable  both  to  the 
moving-picture  producers  and  to  the  pub 
lie. 

The  other  great  amusement  business 
to  adopt  this  method  of  appointing  a 
grand  umpire  or  referee  is  the  Produc 
ing  Theatrical  Managers'  Association. 
They  have  named  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  what  is  said 
to  be  a  large  salary,  to  act  as  a  judge 
of  last  resort  in  any  contentious  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Association. 
In  a  newspaper  interview  Mr.  Thomas 
intimated  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
Governmental  cen.sorship  of  the  stage: 

"Once  we  are  functioning-,"  he  said, 
"we  can  get  to  a  matter  like  thi.s  be- 
fore the  police  do,  and  thus  save  a 
lot  of  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  little  need  for  condemnation 
or  alai  m  in  that  direction.  The  thea- 
ter is  governed  generally  by  men  of 
true  instincts  and  of  intelligence,  and 
the  occasional  questionable  plays 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  p7-o- 
duction  of  good  stuff.  Only  those 
who  know  the  theater  are  capable  of 
giving  it  proper  care,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Producing  Managers' 
Association  will  be  antiseptic  instead 
of  corrosive.  ...  I  am  going  to  try  to 
bring  harmony  to  all  the  intere.sts 
that  make  up  the  theater  and  the 
stage — actors,  managers,  dramatists, 
artists,  etc.  And  differences  that 
ari.se  between  the  members  of  the 
Managers'  Association  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  contract  clauses  and  the 
like  I  shall  try  to  iron  out.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  be  as  autocratic  as  Jud^i- 
I^ndis.  He  can  reach  out  and  put 
Babe  Ruth  off  the  field  for  a  month, 
but  mv  big  stick  is  going  to  be  mainly 
talk." 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a  successful  ac- 
tor, and  is  now  dean  of  American  play- 
wrights. He  is  a  cultivated  gentleman, 
and  he  has  the  advantage  of  both  high 
standards  and  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  theater.  He  ought  to  be  able  in 
his  new  position  to  do  good  service  to 
his  profession.  We  shall  print  next 
week  an  interview  obtained  from  him  by 
a  representative  of  The  Outlook. 

A  passion  for  umpires  seems  to  have 
penetrated  even  the  field  of  publishing, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, the  successor  of  Anthony  Comstock. 


that  the  publishers  ought  to  appoint  a 
head  man  who  can  tell  them  how  to 
print  decent  literature  if  they  do  not 
want  to  be  subjected  to  Government 
censorship.  The  suggestion  has  aroused 
vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  and  this  opposition  seems  to 
us  to  be  natural  and  proper.  In  the  case 
of  baseball,  moving  pictures,  and  the 
theater,  there  are  questions  of  contract.s, 
agreements  with  players,  wages,  and 
other  social  questions  within  the  indus- 
try itself  Avhich  the  umpire  must  settle, 
but  there  are  no  controversies  exactly 
similar  in  the  publishing  trade.  After 
all,  decency  and  good  taste  are  matters 
of  instinct  and  education,  and,  while 
regulation  and  sometimes  law  can  help, 
the  most  effective  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
"thrown"  baseball  games,  suggestive  or 
crime-exciting  mo\  ing  pictures,  and 'in- 
decent novels  is  for  the  public  to  refuse 
to  pay  money  for  their  production. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE  CONTINUED 

OvicRsiiADowKD  by  the  railway  strike 
as  it  developed  during  the  first 
week  of  August,  the  strike  of  the  coal 
miners  has  been  receiving  a  diminishing 
public  attention.  This  is  not  because 
there  has  been  any  less  apprehension  of 
a  coal  shortage,  but  because  people  gen- 


erally have  recognized  the  railway 
strike  as  perhaps  contributing  even 
more  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation 
than  the  strike  of  the  miners  themselves. 
These  two  major  strikes,  occurring  at 
the  same  time,  have  created  a  situation 
quite  Mnprecedented  in  America.  Al- 
though winter  is  still  many  weeks  away, 
the  danger  of  a  real  disaster  to  industry 
because  of  the  lack  of  coal  when  snow 
and  ice  will  make  transportation  diffi- 
cult, is  recognized  as  acute. 

The  failure  of  the  National  Adminis- 
tration so  far  to  bring  about  an  end  of 
the  coal  strike  and  the  appeal  of  the 
President  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
have  resulted  in  some  State  action.  In 
many  places  the  militia  or  State  police 
have  been  on  guard.  In  Indiana,  Gov- 
ernor McCrea  has  declared  martial  law 
in  a  territory  of  about  eight  square 
miles  in  Clay  County,  and  has  seized 
two  mines  for  State  operation  and  in- 
vited Indiana  miners  to  work  in  the 
strip  mines  at  the  wages  in  vogue  on 
March  31.  Though  nothing  that  the 
Administration  has  done  has  seemed  to 
bring  an  end  of  the  coal  .strike  nearer, 
its  action  has  done  much  to  provide  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  coaf  supplies 
that  will  be  available.  For  this  purpose 
Henry  B.  Spencer,  former  Vice-Presiden! 
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of  the  Southern  Railway  and  during  the 
war  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railway  Administration,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Harding  as  Fuel 
Distributer.  The  Federal  Coal  Board, 
under  his  general  direction,  will  ulti- 
mately take  the  entire  output  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  country  and  will  distribute 
it  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
interests.  Offices  have  been  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  A  railway 
coal  committee  will  apportion  coal  sup- 
plies to  the  different  railways.  By  this 
means,  though  the  production  of  coal 
will  not  be  directly  affected,  the  evils  of 
the  coal  famine  will  be  minimized. 

In  the  meantime  a  conference  was 
held  in  Cleveland  between  representative 
mine  operators  and  mine  workers.  On 
Monday  of  last  week  Mr.  Lewis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  de- 
clared that  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  some  of  the  miners  are  drift- 
ing back  to  work,  but  it  is  virtually  cer- 
tain that  no  resumption  of  mining  can 
take  place  without  some  organized  ac- 
tion. It  is  clearer  than  ever  that  the 
Nation  needs  an  authoritative  coal  com- 
mission which  will  have  authority  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, promote  conciliation  or  provide 
arbitration.  It  will  be  folly  for  the 
country  to  ignore  the  lesson  of  this 
strike  when  the  exigency  ends. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
TENNESSEE  MOUNTAINS 

AOENicnATTON  ago,  when  Mary  N.  Mur- 
free  wrote  her  romance  of  Ten- 
nessee,   "The    Prophet    of   the  Great 


Smoky  Mountains,"  the  emphasis  in 
American  short-story  writing  was  being 
placed  on  local  color.  Mary  Wilkins  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  gave  us  the  local 
color  of  New  England;  George  Cable, 
that  of  Louisiana;  and  so  over  almost 
every  section  of  the  country.  But  the 
Southern  mountains  and  the  life  and 
character  of  their  people  were  then  prac- 
tically an  unknown  subject  in  fiction. 
It  was  before  the  time  when  John  Fox 
had  utilized  the  Kentucky  mountains 
and  before  the  same  region  had  been 
treated,  less  dramatically  but  far  more 
realistically  and  feelingly,  by  Lucy  Fur- 
man  in  her  "Mothering  on  Perilous," 
lately  followed  by  her  equally  delightful 
tale,  "Tlie  Quare  Women,"  which  again 
is  most  interestingly  supplemented  by 
Laura  Spencer  Portor  in  the  current 
"Harper's  Monthly"  in  her  bit  of  rem- 
iniscence called  "In  Search  of  Local 
Color." 

Miss  Murfree  really  discovered  a  new 
field.  She  utilized  it  to  the  full  from 
the  romantic  and  the  descriptive  point 
of  view  in  her  first  book.  Yet  the  vigor 
of  the  book  was  such  that  her  pen-name, 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  was  generally 
accepted  at  its  face  value  and  the  author 
was  believed  to  be  a  man. 

Other  novels  followed  "In  the  Ten- 
ne'-isee  Mountains"  and  "The  Prophet  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  varying  of 
course  in  ability  and  interest,  but  none 
attained  anything  like  the  popularity  of 
the  first  two  romances.  The  reason  was 
that  Miss  Murfree,  like  many  other 
writers  of  fiction,  abandoned  her  natu- 
ral line  of  writing  and  attempted  to  be 
over-subtle  and  to  deal  too  philosophi- 
cally with  life  problems.    Even  in  her 


best  books  she  also  inclined  to  rest  too 
strongly  on  descriptions  of  marvelous 
scenery.  She  was  often  accused  of  haul- 
ing the  moon  over  the  Tennessee  moun- 
tains too  often  and  too  lingeringly,  and 
in  one  instance,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
of  causing  it  to  rise  in  a  part  of  the  sky 
never  intended  by  nature  for  moonrise. 
One  or  two  of  her  books  attempted  his- 
torical themes,  but  with  no  very  great 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us 
remember  with  pleasure  Miss  Murfree's 
short  stories,  afterwards  collected  in 
book  form;  they  reproduced  the  primi- 
tive and  sturdy  character  of  the  Ten- 
nessee mountaineers  as  well  as  any- 
thing she  did.  Her  .stories  for  children 
were  also  of  excellent  quality. 

Personally,  Miss  Murfree,  who  died  in 
Murfrcesboro  on  August  1,  was  a  most 
interesting  woman;  her  lameness  led 
her  in  early  life  to  devote  herself  to 
reading,  and  she  had  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  history  of  her  own  State. 
She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Colonel 
Hardy  Murfree,  a  Revolutionary  officer 
of  distinction,  from  whom  the  town  in 
which  she  lived  so  long  was  named. 

VISIBLE  SOUND  WAVES 

AM'EiRD  phenomenon  reported  several 
times  during  tlie  late  war  was  the 
appearance  in  the  sky  during  heavy 
cannonading  of  rapidly  moving  parallel 
arcs  of  light  and  shade.  They  were  gen- 
erally seen  against  a  background  of 
clouds,  but  sometimes  fhey  swept  across 
the  blue  sky.  These  arcs  were  the  .sound 
waves  from  the  discharge  of  the  great 
guns,  made  visible  by  the  varying  re- 
fraction of  light  passing  through  the 
alternate   zones   of  condensation  and 
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rarefaction  which  constitute  such  waves 
in  the  atmosphere. 

A  phenomenon  of  similar  character 
has  sometimes  been  seen  in  connection 
with  the  explosive  outbursts  of  volcanoes 
in  eruption.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken  by  Professor  Frank  A. 
Ferret,  the  well-known  vulcanologist, 
during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Watch- 
ing the  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  above 
the  crater,  he  observed  that  at  each  ex- 
plosion a  thin  luminous  ring  flashed 
outward  and  upward  from  the  volcano 
and  disappeared  in  space.  The  move- 
ment of  the  rings  was  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  material  ejected  from 
the  crater.  As  their  speed  corresponded 
roughly  with  the  speed  of  sound  in  the 
atmosphere  (about  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
per  second),  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  visible  sound 
waves.  Professor  Perret  named  them 
"flashing  arcs." 

These  swiftly  moving  rings  were  not 
bright  enough  to  be  photographed.  In 
the  accompanying  picture  they  were 
added  by  Professor  Perret  himself  after 
the  photograph  was  developed. 

THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  the  story 
is  told  of  President  Harding's  pro- 
posal of  terms  of  settlement  of  the 
railway  strike,  and  the  opinions  of  rep- 
resentative newspapers  and  several  dis- 
tinguished State  G^ffernors  regarding 
those  terms. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  restore  unimpaired 
seniority  rights  to  returning  strikers  is 
not  generally  approved  by  the  country. 
The  attitude  of  the  Adnypistration  since/ 
the  plan  was  published  is  one  of  the/ 
most  telling  evidences  tlTat  it  has  madel 
a  mistake  in  urging  the  restoration  of' 
seniority.  Inspired  statements  have 
been  given  out  in  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  Administration  regards 
the  seniority  question  as  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  Secretary  Hoover  tele- 
graphs The  Outlook,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  the  Government's  reasons  for 
advocating  a  restoration  of  seniority 
rights  to  the  strikers,  "We  feel  that  a 
public  statement  in  the  nature  you  sug- 
gest probably  would  not  contribute  to 
the  solution."  The  strikers  themselves 
evidently  do  not  consider  that  the  se- 
niority proposal  is  a  minor  matter.  In 
telegraphing  President  Harding  their 
acceptance  of  his  proposals,  the  striking 
railway  shopmen  said: 

It  would*certainly  be  a  wholesale 
lnju.stlce  of  unparalleled  extent  if 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  experienced 
men  who  have  given  four  to  forty 
yeara'  service,  and  whose  value  to  the 
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transportation  industry  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  their  service, 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority to  a  limited  number  of  men 
who  have  been  employed  as  .substi- 
tutes for  these  experienced  railroad 
workers.  The  demand  that  such  a 
wrong  should  be  perpetrated  as  a 
penalty  against  men  who  have  exer- 
cised a  fundamental  and  admitted 
rig-ht  not  to  render  service  under  non- 
acceptable  conditions  was  so  unfair 
that  we  could  not  believe  it  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  any  impartial 
judgment. 

It  seems  to  us  manifest  injustice  that 
the  striking  railway  men  should  ask  for 
the  full  restoration  of  their  seniority 
rights.  Men  "who  have  given  four  to  forty 
years'  service"  should  have  thought  of 
their  seniority  position  before  they  en- 
tered upon  a  carefully  planned  enter- 
prise to  tie  up  the  transportation  of  the 
country.  The  strikers  felt  that  the 
wrongs  they  were  suffering  were  so 
great  that  the  only  remedy  was  war. 
When  a  man  makes  war,  he  must  takej 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  It  was 
Emerson,  we  think,  who  said:  "If  you 
strike  a  king  you  must  kill  him."  A 
man  who  strikes  a  blow,  and  when  his 
blow,  intended  to  cripple  if  not  to  kill, 
fails  of  its  object  asks  to  be  fallen  back 
again  into  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  friendly  relations  which  he  has 
abandoned  and  attacked  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  playing  the  game.  Seniority 
rights  in  industry  are  given,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  for  faithful,  continued,  and 
loyal  service.  No  one  recognizes  more 
clearly  and  fully  than  we  do  the  right 
of  any  man,  who  is  not  under  a  specified 
contract,  to  cease  work  whenever  he 
chooses  to  do  so;  but  no  man  can  both 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it.  If  he  chooses 
to  strike,  he  cannot  at  the  same  time 


claim  tlie  rewards  offered  for  not  .strik- 
ing. If  organized  labor  prefers  the 
metliod  of  warfare  to  the  method  of  ar- 
bitration for  settling  industrial  di.sputes, 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  warfare  witliout  whining  and 
complaint. 

As  reported  in  our  news  pages,  the 
President  has  withdrawn  his  insistence 
upon  the  restoration  of  seniority  rights 
and  urges  both  sides  to  submit  the  dis- 
puted point  to  the  arbitral  decision  of 
the  Labor  Board.  If  that  body  should 
decide  for  complete  restoration,  we  can- 
not see  that  what  the  Portland  "Ore- 
gonian"  calls  the  moral  issue  of  aban- 
doning the  loyal  and  rewarding  the 
disloyal  men  will  be  any  more  justly 
settled  than  by  the  President's  original 
request.  What  will  probably  happen, 
however,  is  that  the  Labor  Board,  if  the 
managers  and  strikers  ultimately  con- 
sent to  the  new  proposal,  will  find  some 
way  of  compromise  by  which  the  loyal 
and  newly  employed  workmen  will  have 
their  rights  reasonably  protected  and  the 
returned  strikers  will  preserve  at  least 
some  of  their  seniority  privileges,  and 
thus  the  faces  of,  all  concerned  will  be 
saved.  The  great- advantage  of  such  an 
outcome  is  that  the  authority  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  in  industrial  dis- 
putes will  be  much  strengthened.  While 
the  railway  executives  could  not  with 
self-respect,  we  think,  assent  to  the 
President's  first  proposal,  they  may,  we 
believe,  consent  to  arbitration  by  the 
Labor  Board,  for  the  responsibility  of 
the  relations  of  the  returned  strikers  to 
the  loyal  and  new  men  in  the  railway 
shops  will  be  shifted  from  their  shoul- 
ders to  those  of  the  Labor  Board. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  rail- 
way situation  brought  about  by  the 
present  strike  which  we  wish  the  rail- 
way executives  would  carefully  consider. 
We  have  referred  to  it  in  these  columns 
more  than  once.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  never  going  back  to 
the  period  of  irresponsible  private  opera- 
tion of  railways.  They  will  either  re- 
quire successful  operation  under  Govern- 1 
ment  regulation  or  they  will  turn  to  I 
Government  ownership  and  operation. 
Now  we  do  not  advocate  Government 
ownership  and  operation.  We  think  we 
realize  its  economic,  financial,  and  politi- 
cal dangers;  but  the  American  people 
are  getting  restive;  their  patience  is 
being  exhausted  by  broken-down  locomo- 
tives, dilatory  trains,  and  bad  shipnjntj 
of  freight.  The  managers  may  say 
that  it  is  not  their  fault;  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  perverse  and  obstinate 
workmen.  If,  however,  the  railway 
executives  cannot  find  a  way  to  get 
on  with  their  employees,  the  people,  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  of  bureaucrac  ,  will 
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turn  in  impatience,  if  not  in  despair,  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Their  psychology  will  be 
that  of  a  school  board  trying  to  settle 
a  serious  controversy  between  a  school 
principal  and  his  teachers  and  pupils. 
Controversy  has  thrown  the  school  into 
disorder;  teachers  are  disgruntled  and 
pupils  rebellious;  the  school  principal 
asserts  that  it  is  not  his  fault;  that  he 
has  made  reasonable  rules  and  regul?.- 
tions,  and  that  the  teachers  and  pupils 
will  not  carry  them  out.  Perhaps  his 
rules  and  regulations  are  reasonable,  but 
somehow  or  other  he  fails  to  convince 
his  subordinates  and  students  of  that 
fact.  Finally,  the  school  board  says: 
"We  are  sorry,  perliaps  you  have  done 
the  best  you  could,  but  we  cannot  have 
this  school  go  on  in  this  disorganized 
and  inefficient  fashion,  and  we  are  going 
to  try  another  principal." 

If  railway  strikes  and  disorganization 
continue,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
long-suffering  public  will  turn  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF 
THE  TELEPHONE 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  on 
August  2,  at  his  Cape  Breton 
Island  home,  had  only  one  possible  rival 
to  the  claim  of  being  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can inventor  of  our  time — Thomas  Edi- 
son. It  is  said  that  in  money  value  the 
telephone  patents  have  never  been 
equaled.  When,  on  March  10,  1876,  Mr. 
Bell's  assistant,  Thomas  A.  Watson, 
heard  Bell's  voice  over  the  wire  saying, 
"Watson,  come  here,  I  want  you,"  the 
occasion  was  comparable  with  that  of 
Morse's  famous  telegraph  message, 
"What  hath  God  wrought!" 

Many  of  us  remember  our  marvel  at 
the  telephone  at  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial, but  probably  tew  dreamed  of  its 
boundless  possibilities  of  expansion.  To- 
day in  office  and  home  the  telephone  has 
become  a  commonplace,  but  also  a  prime 
necessity.  No  doubt  we  could  exist 
without  it,  but  one  can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  blow  its  removal  would  give  to 
business  and  to  prompt  communication. 
One  lifts  his  phone  from  the  desk  as 
naturally  as  he  snaps  on  his  electric 
light  or  turns  his  water  faucet;  its  con- 
stant use  has  worn  off  the  feeling  that 
it  is  all  but  a  scientific  miracle,  and  even 
the  wonder  of  wireless  telephony  is  be- 
coming ordinary.  In  many  cities  the 
telephone  book  has  supplanted  the  direc- 
tory. New  York  City  has  about  a  mill- 
ion phones;  there  are  thirteen  million 
in  the  country;  the  extension  of  the  far- 
(lislanco  use  of  the  telephone  has  gone 
(in  by  lofips  and  bounds,  and  Boll's  first 


UNCLE  SAM  AND 
THE  BAD  BOYS 

Three  stages  of  action  by  three  cartoonists : 
1.  Intervention.  3.  Discipline.  3.  Acti>  n. 


HaUadaij  in  the  Providence  Journal 


l''roiii  Albert  E.  Pearson,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 


Morris  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial 


QUARRELING  AGAIN 
From  Julius  J.  H.  Hayn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Barling  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express 


TALK  TURKEY  TO  'EM,  UNCLK 
I'roni  R.  L.  VIvliin,  Los  Angi-lt's,  Cnl. 


message  to  Watson  was  some  time  ago 
repeated  from  coast  to  coast  between  the 
two  inventors.  New  appliances  con- 
stantly aid  the  extent  and  facility  of 
transmission,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  anything  may  ever  supplant  the 
telephone.  Its  growth  has  been  by 
geometrical  progression;  each  new  thou- 
sand instruments  put  in  has  led  to  mul- 
tiples of  the  original  number. 

It  is  rare  that  an  inventor  lives  to 
watch  the  vast  increase  and  usefulness 
of  his  contribution  to  human  comfort 
and  universal  usefulness  as  Dr.  Bell 
lived.  He  was  not  thirty  years  old  when 
the  basic  patents  of  the  telephone  were 
issued,  so  that  for  forty-five  years  he 
enjoyed  recognition  and  the  practical 
fulfillment  of  the  youthful  dream  of  hi.s 
young  genius.  There  were  two  rival 
claimants,  but  neither  established  prior- 
ity; as  with  many  other  scientific  dis- 
coveries, more  than  one  mind  was  work- 
ing on  the  same  problem. 

Dr.  Bell  was  neither  a  financier  nor 
an  industrial  promoter.  He  was  by  na- 
ture a  scientist.  Oddly  enough-,  he  did 
not  approach  his  great  discovery  from 
the  electrical  side.  Like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  Dr.  Bell  was  strongly  inter- 
ested in  aiding  deaf-mutes,  and  out  of 
his  special  knowledge  of  acoustics  and 
the  human  ear  grew  his  experiments  in 
transmitting  sound.    He  once  said: 

I  now  realize  that  I  never  should 
have  invented  the  telephone  if  I  h-ad 
been  an  electrician.  What  electrician 
would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  try 
any  such  thing?  The  advantage  1 
had  was  that  sound  had  been  the 
.study  of  my  life — the  study  of  vibra- 
tions. I  confess  I  do  not  understand 
to-night  how  a  man  can  talk  in  Ar- 
lington, across  the  river  from  Wash- 
ington, and  a  man  on  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  in  Paris,  hear.s  him.  I  dare 
admit  I  blazed  the  way,  but  the  great 
discoveries  and  developments  that  fol- 
lowed called  for  the  correlation  of 
many  minds. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Bell  was 
a  man  of  one  idea;  he  was  a  searcher 
in  many  directions;  he  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  aeronautics;  of  the 
photophone  he  spoke  in  a  recent  maga- 
zine article  as  scientifically  the  most 
promising  of  his  discoveries;  his  tele- 
phone probe  was  used  in  finding  the 
bullet  that  killed  President  Garfield;  he 
has  made  novel  suggestions  as  to  house- 
hold economy  in  heat.  His  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  helpfulness  remained  active 
all  his  life. 

The  achievement,  vision,  and  personal 
buoyance  of  this  great  inventor  are  an 
exposition  of  much  that  is  strongest  and 
most  admirable  in  American  character. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  statue  in  any  Hall 
of  Fame  to  insure  Bell's  pre-eminence  in 
the  realm  of  invention. 


SENIORITY  AND  THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE 

A  RESUME  OF  PUBLIC  AND  OFFICIAL  OPINION 


ON  August  1  Secretary  Hoover,  of 
tlie  Department  of  Commerce, 
personally  presented  to  a  confer- 
ence of  railway  e\eciiti\es  in  New  York 
a  letter  from  President  Harding  contain- 
ing the  following  conditions  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  railway  strike: 

PRKSIDEXT  HARDIXG'S  PROPOSAL 

Fiint — Railway  managers  and 
workmen  are  to  agree  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  all  decisions  of  the . 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  to  faith- 
fully carry  out  such  decisions  as  con- 
templated by  the  law. 

Second — The  carriers  will  withdraw 
all  lawsuits  growing  out  of  the  strike, 
and  Railroad  Labor  Board  decisions 
which  have  been  involved  in  the 
strike  may  be  taken,  in  the  exercise 
of  recognized  rights  by  either  paity, 
to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  for  re- 
hearing. 

Third — All  employees  now  on  strike 
to  be  returned  to  work  and  to  their 
former  positions  with  seniority  and 
other  rights  unimpaired.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  carriers  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organizations 
especially  agree  that  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  by  either  party  against 
the  employees  who  did  or  did  not 
strike. 

The  railway  executives  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  first  and  second  conditions, 
but  declined  to  accept  the  third  on  the 
ground  that  to  take  the  strikers  back 
without  any  impairment  of  their  senior- 
ity rights  and  privileges  would  be  unjust 
to  the  men  who  remained  at  work  and 
to  the  new  men  who  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  discussion  has 
raged  about  the  word  "seniority."  Are 
seniority  rights  important,  and,  if  so, 
is  it  just  to  restore  the  strikers  to  their 
old  jobs  with  their  seniority  rank  and 
privileges  exactly  as  they  were  before 
the  strike? 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  upon  which 
an  intelligent  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  obtained  The  Outlook  sent  an 
identical  telegram  to  the  Governors  of 
the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Union  and 
to  a  selected  list  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  Middle  West  and  Pacific  States,  ask- 
ing for  the  sentiment  of  their  communi- 
ties on  the  President's  plan  and  the  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  seniority  rights  of 
the  strikers. 

TUB  TELEGRAM 

What  is  your  opinion  and  what  is 
public  sentiment  in  your  community 
regarding  the  President's  proposed 
settlement  of  the  railway  strike,  espe- 
cially his  treatment  of  the  seniority 
question.  A  telegraphic  answer  col- 
lect will  greatly  oblige  The  Outlook. 

August  2,  1922. 


The  Governors  appear  to  be  rather! 
cautious  about  touching  a  question  I 
which  may  involve  a  delicate  political  \ 
situation.     Telegraphic   answers  have 


been  received  from  seven  of  the  forty- 
eight,  and  those  seven,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  are  illuminating  and  valuable. 
Their  telegrams  read  as  follows: 

raOM  THE  C)0V1:KN()R  of  LOUISIANA 
(PROGKICSSIVE  democrat) 

I  do  not  see  how  with  honor  rail- 
road companies  can  reinstate  men 
who  left  their  employ  with  full  senior- 
ity rights  after  their  places  have 
been  filled.  In  my  judgment,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  against  President 
Harding's  decision. 

John  M.  Parker, 
Governor. 
Ijaton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  August  2,  VJ22. 

from  the  governor  of  pennsylvania 
(republican) 

While  I  fully  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's anxiety  to  end  the  shop  craft 
strike  upon  the  railroads,  I  cannot 
fbut]  feel  that  to  ignore  the  question 
of  seniority  of  faithful  employees  and 
those  who  have  risked  their  safety  by 
accepting  employment  during  the 
.strike  will  put  a  premium  upon  fu- 
ture strikes  and  will  encourage  disre- 
sard  of  the  Labor  Board's  decision.^;. 
The  men  who  struck  did  so  against 
the  ruling  of  the  Governmental  au- 
thority in  which  regulation  of  laboi- 
questions  is  placed  by  law,  and  if  any 
body  of  men  may  with  impunity  tie 
up  the  transpoi'tation  system  of  the 
country  and  imperil  the  public  wel- 
fare the  Federal  regulation  of  the 
railroads  is  unsuccessful.  I  believe 
this  is  the  general  .sentiment  among 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  any 
thought.  William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  August  2,  1022. 

FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  GOVER- 
NOR SHOUP,  OF  COLORADO  (REPUBLICAN) 

Governor  absent.  Public  sentiment 
is  not  yet  pronounced  regarding 
President's  proposed  settlement  of 
railway  strike.  Railway  operation  in 
this  section  fairly  satisfactory. 

E.  R.  Harper, 
Secretary. 
Denver,  Colorado,  August  3,  1022. 

from  the  governor  of  nebraska 

(republican) 
I  assumed  that  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  had  gone  carefully  into 
all  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  railway 
strike  before  making  his  proposal,  and 
on  this  assumption  I  was  hopeful 
that  it  would  be  accepted  by  both 
parties.  I  recognized,  however,  that 
if  employers  are  to  maintain  disci- 
pline in  their  organization  and  treat 
fairly  with  all  employees  they  mu.st 
have  rules  to  which  they  can  ligidly 
adhere.  Seniority,  when  it  is  ju.stly 
applied,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployees as  to  the  employer,  and  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
contractual  agreements  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  that  should  not 
be  waived  to  the  detriment  of  either 
party.  Samuel  R.  McKelvie, 

Governor. 
lAnvo\n,  Ni'br.i.ska,  Augu.st  .3,  1022. 


FROM   IIIE  GOVERNOR  OF  OHIO 
(republic  AN) 

It  is  my  belief  that  I'rc.sidc^nt  Har- 
ding is  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  settle  the  inilroad  strike.  It  is  still 
to  be  hoped  that  his  efforts  will  meet 
with  .success.  Not  knowing  all  that 
transpired  in  his  conference  with  both 
railway  workmen  and  employers,  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  action  he  has  taken.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
honesty  of  purpose  in  the  treftiendous 
task  that  is  before  him  in  this  at- 
tempt to  biing  these  two  great  forces 
to  an  amicable  agreement.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  are  patiently  awaiting  the 
final  outcome  of  the  efforts  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  putting  forth  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  entire  coun- 
try and  are  sanguine  of  success. 

Harry  L.  Davis, 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Columbu.s,  Ohio,  August  4,  1922. 

FROM  THE  governor  OF  ARIZONA 

(republican) 
Sentiment  in  Arizona  favorable  to 
President's  proposed  settlement  of 
railroad  strike.  .Seniority  question 
not  generally  understood  and  little 
'liscussed.  Personally  I  feel  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  fair  and  square.  A  firm 
application  of  the  big  stick  right  now 
will  bring  results.  No  disorder  in 
Arizona,  and  there  will  not  be. 

Thomas  E.  Campbell, 
Governor. 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  August  4,  1922. 

from  the  governor  of  kansas 

(  republican) 
There  are  certain  fundamental  is- 
sues involved  in  this  strike,  and  these 
should  not  be  ignored  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a  settlement.  The  men 
who  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Board  followed  this 
refusal  by  an  effort  to  paralyze  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try. They  showed  respect  neither  for 
the  law  which  created  the  labor  tribu- 
nal nor  for  the  public  whose  welfare 
was  dependent  upon  the  continuance 
of  transportation.  They  deliberately 
set  their  judgment  against  the  two- 
thirds  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunal 
and  sacrificed  their  seniority  rights 
with  full  knowledge  that  their  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  Labor  Board  decis- 
ion would  terminate  these  rights  with 
their  companies.  Tlje  companies 
guaranteed  a  .square  dqal  to  the  men 
who  remained  at  work  "and  tp  those 
who  came  in  to  help  meet  the  emer- 
gency. To  require  the  companies  to 
break  this  pledge  to  the  new  men 
would  be  to  advocate  bad  faith.  While 
the  public'iS  deeply  concerned  for  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  and  will  stand 
behind '  the  President  in  every  fair 
effort  he  makes,  they  feel  that  the 
honor  of  the  Government  should  not 
be  compromised,  the  dignified  effort  of 
the  Labor  Board  entirely  thro^\-n 
away,  nor  the  rights  of  the  men  now 
at  work  to  a  square  deal  deliberately 
ignored.  They  feel  now  that  the  only 
course  left  is  for  the  President  to  urge 
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16  August 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 

HENRY  J,  ALLEN,  OF  KANSAS 


(C)  Harris  &  Bwing 
SAMUEL  R.  MCKELVIE,  OF  NEBRASKA 

GOVERNORS    WHO  ANSWER 


(C)  Harris  &  Ewing  Paul  Thompson 

HARRY  L.  DAVIS,  OF  OHIO  OLIVER  H.  SHOUP,  OF  COLORADO 

THE    OUTLOOK'S  QUESTION 


an  amendment  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  Law  giving  to  that  Board  the 
power  to  enforce  its  decision. 

Hbhry  J.  Allen, 
Governor. 
Topeka,  Kansas,  August  8,  1922. 

THE  administration's  VIEW 

Quite  as  significant,  perhaps,  as  these 
interesting  gubernatorial  telegrams  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Administration  itself. 
When  telegraphing  to  the  Governors  we 
addressed  the  following  despatch  to 
Secretary  Hoover: 

August  3,  1922. 

Hon.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Will  you  send  us  by  telegraph  col- 
lect for  our  information  and  unless 
you  forbid  for  printing  under  your 
name  statement  of  Administration's 
reasons  for  restoring  seniority  rights 
to  railway  stiikers? 

The  Outlook  Company. 

To  this  request  Mr.  Hoover  sent  the 
following  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  -),  192-. 
77te  Outlook  Company. 

We  feel  that  a  public  statement  in 
( he  nature  you  suggest  probably 
would  not  contribute  to  the  solution. 

Herbert  Hoover. 


newspaper  opinion 
The  following  telegraphic  replies  were 
received  from  a  number  of  representa- 
tive newspapers  in  response  to  The 
Outlook's  request.  The  Charleston 
(South  Carolina)  "News  and  Courier," 
an  able  and  conservative  reflector  of 
Southern  thought,  thinks  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  too  late: 

The  fatal  defect  in  Pre.sident  Hai- 
ding's  plan  was  that  it  came  at  least 
three  weeks  too  late.  If  he  had  acted 
promptly,  as  he  should  have  done,  a 
settlement  could  have  been  effected 
early  in  July.  xVfter  waiting  until  the 
Labor  Board  had  declared  the  strike 
an  outlaw  strike,  and  until  after  the 
railroads  had  been  encouraged,  acting 
under  this  declaration,  to  employ  new 
workers  to  take  the  places  vacated  by 
the  strikers,  the  right  acquired  by 
these  new  workers  and  by  the  men 
who  remained  loyal  cannot  be  brushed 
aside  or  disregarded  as  the  President's 
plan  suggested. 

"The  News  and  Courier." 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  "Plain  Dealer," 
a  reasonable  representative  of  Republi- 
can opinion  in  the  President's  own 
State,  wishes  to  leave  the  seniority  ques- 
tion to  the  Labor  Board  Itself: 

The  Labor  Board  has  all  the  facts 


involved  in  the  controversy.  It  is  the 
representative  of  the  public  and  the 
Government  in  this  dispute,  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  fair 
and  equitable  adjustments  between 
capital  and  labor  employed  in  the 
transportation  field.  The  Transporta- 
tion haw  provides  special  means  by 
which  controversies  must  be  brought 
to  that  agency  for  adjudication,  but 
in  a  National  emergency  of  this  kind 
technicalities"  might  well  be  waived 
and  the  President  as  responsible 
leader  in  this  matter  ask  both  groups 
to  end  the  strike  and  to  resume 
operations  on  the  basis  of  conditions 
existing  either  when  the  strike  \yas 
called  or  those  laid  down  in  the  recent 
I'Uling  of  the  Labor  Board,  pending  its 
decision  on  the  seniority  as  well  as 
the  wage  question.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  end  the  strike  at  once, 
which  is  admittedly  the  main  consid- 
eration, and  would  go  far  toward 
establishing  the  Labor  Board  as  a 
Government  agency  for  preventing 
interruption  of  transportation  service 
in  the  future.  "Pi.atn  Dealer." 

The  Chicago  "Evening  Post,"  an  inde- 
pendent journal  that,  has  influence  with 
the  best  class  of  intellectual  opinion, 
wonders  what  induced  the  President  to 
take  so  unfortunate  a  step: 

No  argument,  aside  from  that  of 


./OHN  M.  PARKER,  OF  LOUI.SIANA 


Paul  Thonip.son 

THOMAS  K.  (  AMnilCLI,,  OK  AlllZONA 


WH.LIAM    C.   .SI'UOUL,   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
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puhlir  neoil.  can  1>p  offered  againsi 
the  conK'ntion  that  justice  deinaiuis 
the  protection  of  the  men  recently 
employed  by  the  Railroad  Companies 
as  well  as  those  who  remained  loyal 
when  the  strikers  quit  work.  Whether 
public  need  is  sufficient  reason  for 
setting  aside  this  obvious  requirement 
of  fair  dealing  may  be  open  to  discus- 
sion. We  are  inclined  to  think  some 
other  way  of  meeting  public  need 
must  be  found.  Men  who  doliber- 
Mli^ly  choose  industrial  warfare  as  a 
iiit-thod  of  obtaining-  their  ends  .should 
be  requiied  to  accept  the  oonse- 
((uences  of  the  method.  We  may  be 
prepared  tor  the  time  to  tolerate  the 
strike  as  a  legal  means  of  contro- 
versy, but  we  are  under  no  obligation 
to  free  it  from  all  risk  of  loss  to  tho.se 
who  adopt  it.  The  situation  is  unfor- 
tunate from  the  .standpoint  of  the 
country,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  wonderment  as  to  what  considera- 
tions induced  the  hope  in  the  I'resi- 
denfs  mind  that  his  threefold  jjro- 
posal  would  be  acceptable  to  the  rail- 
roads. 'Tost." 

From  Minneapolis  the  "Tribune," 
highly  regarded  in  the  progressive  State 
of  Minnesota,  expresses  its  amazement 
at  the  President's  proposal: 

The  "Tribune"  is  constrained  to 
confess  its  amazement  at  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  shopmen's  strike.  Like 
a  s^reat  many  others,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  thought  processes 
by  which  the  President  arrived  at  the 
seniority  proposals  he  made  the  rail- 
road executives.  On  the  word  of  the  \ 
l^ibor  Board  the  railroads  promised  | 
permanent  positions  to  all  men  who  ' 
stayed  at  work  or  who  came  to  work. 
The  good  faith  of  the  railroad  execu- 
tives, as  well  as  of  the  Labor  Board, 
was  pledged,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  this  patent  fact  the 
President  a.sks  for  a  repudiation  on 
the  part  of  the  executives,  which  re- 
pudiation would  also  be  disobedience 
to  the  I.,abor  Board.  As  matter  now 
stands  we  do  not  see  how  the  mem- 
bers of  Labor  Board  can  continue  to 
nold  oflfice. 

Minneapolis  "Tribune." 

The  Omaha,  Nebraska,  "Bee,"  strict  in 
its  Republicanism,  a  competitor  and 
rival  of  Senator  Hitchcock's  newspaper, 
tlie  Omaha  "World-Herald,"  widely  read 
but  hardly  so  influential  with-  indepen- 
dent readers  as  in  the  days  of  its 
eminent  founder,  Victor  Rosewater,  Sr., 
is  proud  of  the  President: 

Originating  as  a  labor  dispute, 
the  .shopmen's  strike  has  become  a 
(Jovemmental  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  bided  his  time,  has  now 
made  a  final  emphatic  declaration 
which  reveals  him  to  the  very  men 
who  cast  suspicion  on  his  motives,  as 
the  s|iokesMian,  not  foj-  any  class,  but 
fc>r  the  whole  people  and  the  highei- 
1,'ood.  To  those  who  have  shown  theii- 
faith  in  the  Pre.sident  this  is  a  proud 
moment.  It  is  a  time  for  rejoicing  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans  who  .set  the 
general  welfare  above  special  privi- 
lege to  any  class.       Omaha  "Bke." 

In   the  Rocky  Mountain  rei?ion  no 


newspaper  is  more  respected  than  (he 
"Idaho  Statesman"  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Its 
telegram  is  succinct  and  effective: 

The  railroads  are  running  by  help 
of  men  who  remained  on  the  job  and 
by  new  ones  promised  permanent  po- 
sitions by  open  letters  from  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  railways.  If  the  railroads 
yield  on  the  seniority  question,  the 
roads  will  not  run  when  the  next 
strike  occuis.  We  think  the  Presi- 
dent's action  unwise. 

"Idaho  Statesman." 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  States — Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington — evi- 
dently  have  very  definite  opinions  on  the 
seniority  question.  Three  strong  news- 
papers of  that  region,  all  Independent 
Republican  in  their  political  sympathies, 
have  telegraphed  us  their  views.  The 
Los  Angeles,  California,  "Times,"  which 
has  long  had  a  reputation  as  a  fearless 
fighter  for  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  labor  controver- 
sies and  has  sometimes  suffered  physi- 
cally in  consequence,  wires  The  Outlook 
as  follows: 

We  feel  that  the  railroads  were 
right  in  keeping  faith  with  the  men 
employed  in  positions  left  vacant  by 
strikers.  The  strikers  abandoned 
their  seniority  with  full  knowledge 
they  were  doing  so  when  they  aban- 
doned their  jobs  in  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  conduct  of  traffic.  The 
men  who  took  their  places  did  so  in 
good  faith,  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
in  pursuance  of  their  Constitutional 
right  to  sell  their  labor  as  free  men. 
The  suggested  compromise,  if  adopted, 
would  make  their  jobs  untenable.  For 
-  the  railroads  to  thrust  them  aside  in 
favor  of  the  .strikers  would  be  the 
depths  of  di.shonor,  and  if  continued 
as  a  systematic  plan  in  future  strikes 
would  result  in  industrial  di.sa.ster. 
The  certain  result  of  the  proposed 
compromise  would  be  to  strengthen 
the  closed  shop  evei-ywhere  and  en- 
courage future  strikes. 

The  Los  Ancri.es  "Times." 

The  proprietor  of  the  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, "Spokesman-Review"  has  for 
many  years  been  a  supporter  of  the 
social  and  political  policies  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  telegram  of  the  "Spokes- 
man-Review" indicates  that  it  regards 
the  seniority  proposal  made  to  the  rail- 
way executives  as  a  violation  of  "the 
square  deal:" 

It  is  apparent  that  the  negotiations 
broke  down  because  the  heads  of  the 
railroads  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  acceptance  of  the  injustice  of  re- 
turning the  strikers  to  their  old  po.si- 
tions  with  seniority  rights  over  the 
loyal  men  who  .stood  by  the  railroads 
and  the  public.  To  do  that  would  set 
a  premium  on  striking  and  a  penaltx- 
on  faithfulnes.s,  the  railway  chiefs 
contended,  and  to  that  conviction  there 
is  no  adequate  answer.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  the  argument  pre- 
sented hy  Secretai-y  Hoover  that  the 
Admini.st ration  considers  that  main- 
tenance of  the  authority  of  the  Labor 
Board  far  transcends  the  principle  of 
seniority.    At  the  moment  it  is  im- 


possible to  forecast  public  opinion  on 
the  cleai'-cut  i.ssue  thus  raised  by  the 
refusal  of  the  lailway  executives  to 
yield  their  convictions  of  duty  to  their 
loyal  employees.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  di- 
lemma. "Spokesman-Review." 

Lastly,  the  Portland  "Oregonian,"  for 
forty  years  a  defender  of  high  social, 
economic,  and  political  standards  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  points  out  in  its  telegram 
lhal  the  seniority  question  involves,  not 
an  industrial,  but  a  moral  issue. 

Seniority,  in  our  undeistanding,  in- 
volves the  right  of  shopmen  who  by 
theii-  own  acts  and  statements  and  by 
pronouncement  of  an  arm  of  the 
(rovernment — the  I^abor  Board — have 
ceased  to  be  employees  of  the  rail- 
i-oads.  It  involves  the  right  of  ex- 
employees  to  return  to  their  positions 
and  oust  men  employed  on  the  repre- 
.sentation  that  they  were  performing 
a  patriotic  service,  and  employed  also 
with  the  widely  advertised  promise 
that  then-  positions  would  be  perma- 
nent and  that  they  would  be  protected 
by  the  Government  therein.  From 
the  moral  .standpoint,  it  matters  not 
whether  these  new  men  are  as  de- 
sirable mechanics  as  the  men  who 
have  lately  ciuit  their  jobs.  Bad  faith 
is  bad  faith.  It  is  not  rendered  less 
obnoxious  by  the  facts  that  it  is  ad- 
vocated by  so  exalted  a  person  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
that  it  is  directed  again.st  citizens  of 
lesser  importance  and  influence.  The 
public  is  probably  not  yet  fully  aware 
of  the  significance  of  .seniority  rights. 
When  it  is,  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  support  the  moral  side  of  the 
issue.  "Oreoonian." 

The  foregoing  expressions  of  official 
and  public  opinion  are  not,  of  course, 
from  every  political  party  or  every 
geographical  section  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative, we  think,  to  indicate  a  very 
strong  and  influential  opposition  to  the 
President's  first  seniority  proposal. 

On  August  7,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
telegraphic  comment  here  printed,  Presi- 
dent Harding  issued  another  call  to  both 
railway  executives  and  railway  strikers 
urging  them  to  submit  the  disputed 
question  of  seniority  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  thus  receding  from  his 
original  position  of  insisting  upon  the 
restoration  of  seniority  rights  unim- 
paired. The  Railroad  Labor  Board  by 
formal  resolution  has  expressed  its  -will- 
ingness to  adjudicate  the  question  of 
seniority  rights  if  that  question  should 
be  submitted  to  it.  Both  executives  and 
strikers  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  proposal — the  strikers  evi- 
dently and  naturally  preferring  an  abso- 
lute provision  made  by  the  President  in 
their  favor  to  an  arbitration  by  the 
Labor  Board;  and  the  executives  taking 
the  grouiid  that  if  the  restoration  of 
seniority  is  inherently  unjust  a  decision 
by  the  Labor  Board  cannot  make  it  any 
more  just  than  a  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Outlook's  views  will  be  found  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  on  another  page. 


AN  AMERICAN  MONUMENT  TO  ENGINEERING  SKILL 


BROOKT^YN  BRIDGK 
AS  SEEN  FROM  THE 
TOWER  AT  THE 
BROOKLYN  END 

When  the  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Pocks  and 
Bridges  declared  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  cables 
supporting  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  was  slipping  and  that 
the  bridge  might  have  to  l)e 
rebuilt  or  replaced,  the  peo- 
ple not  only  of  New  Yorl; 
but  of  the  Nation  suddenly 
remembered  what  most  of 
them  had  forgotten — that  in 
this  bridge  they  possess  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  structures  in  the 
world.  Not  even  the  sky- 
scrapers that  have  shot  up 
since  it  was  first  built  have 
impaired  its  dignity.  The 
alarm  about  it  is  needless. 
Engineering  authorities  pro- 
nounce it  perfectly  safe.  To 
lessen  the  strain  upon  it 
there  may  be  .some  changes 
in  traffic  to  reduce  its  "live 
load;"  but  Its  strength,  like 
its  dignity,  remains  unim- 
paired 
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THE  CEREMONY  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  A  MEMORIAL  TO 

THE  FIRST  VICTIM  OF  GERMANY'S  AGGRESSION 

People's  memories  are  short.  Eight  years  ago  France  at  this  time  was  withstanding  almost 
alone  the  shock  of  the  massed  troops  o£  the  Central  Empires,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
made  Germany  as  ruthlessly  despotic  a  power  as  ever  was  Assyria  or  Babylon.  To-day  this 
has  apparently  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men  who  would  be  paying  taxes  to  German 
tax-collectors  except  for  what  France  then  did— and  did  practically  alone.  The  first  man  to  fall 
in  that  onslaught  was  a  French  corporal,  Andre  Peugeot  by  name.  Where  he  fell,  at  Jonchery, 
in  Eelfort,  a  monument  has  been  erected,  and,  as  pictiired  above,  recently  dedicated 
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STATESMANSHIP  RUN  WILD 


BY  CLIFFORD  ALBION  TINKER 


Olticial  l-'hoto  Nat.  Adv.  Comm.  for  Aei'o. 


This  extraordinary  contrivance  afloat  in  the  air  is  Klemperer's  glider.  At  the  time  when  this 
picture  was  taken  Klemperer  was  mal<ing  a  record  flight  without  engine,  propeller,  or  any 
means  of  propulsion  except  the  imitation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  His  record  flight  at  this  time 
lasted  12%  minutes  and  covered  8%  miles.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  Germans 
have  turned  their  skill  toward  Intensive  aeronautical  research  under  the  restrictions  imposed 

upon  them  concerning  aircraft 


CANUTE,  mighty  statesman  and 
king,  at  the  summit  of  his  power 
ordered  a  seat  to  be  placed  for 
him  on  the  seashore  when  the  tide  was 
coming  in.  Thus  seated,  he  shouted  to 
the  flov/ing  sea:  "Thou,  too,  art  subject 
to  my  command,  as  the  land  on  which 
I  am  seated  is  mine;  and  no  one  has 
ever  resisted  my  commands  with  im- 
punity. I  command  you,  then,  not  to 
flow  over  my  land,  nor  presume  to  wet 
the  feet  and  the  robe  of  your  lord." 

The  tide,  however,  continuing  to  rise, 
dashed  over  his  feet  and  legs  without 
respect  to  his  royal  person.  And  the 
tide  still  rises  and  falls,  while  the  proud 
conqueror  of  England,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  has  been  dead  these  nine  hun- 
dred years.  Two  years  ago  I  stood' look- 
ing at  a  mortuary  chest  on  top  of  the 
parclose  screen  between  the  choir  and 
altar  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  England; 
in  that  chest  were  the  bones  of  Canute. 
The  very  next  day  after  gazing  at  the 
box  of  royal  bones,  when  I  desired  to 
take  ship  from  Southampton  to  France, 
I  found  the  tide  rushing  into  the  ship- 
ping basin  with  a  powerful  current, 
swift  and  strong  enough  to  require  spe- 
cial cables  hitched  to  special  buoys  to 
assist  the  ship  in  turning  outward 
toward  the  sea. 

Canute,  by  an  accident  of  birth,  re- 
mains as  an  ossified  relic — the  tides  are 
mocking,  treacherous,  they  go  on  for- 
ever. Thus  does  nature  rebuke  kings 
and  statesmen.  The  great  Danish-Slav 
knew  all  this.  His  seeming  foolishness 
was  intended  to  be  a  wisdom  lesson  to 
his  nobles  and  his  successors  for  all 
time.  But,  alas!  we  flaunt  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers. 

Canute-like,  the  Allied  leaders  and 
statesmen,  after  the  armistice,  by  re- 
stricting commands  ordered  the  German 
mind  to  cease  thinking,  at  least  along 
aeronautical  lines.  Their  success  about 
equaled  that  of  Canute  with  the  tides. 
They  had  not  learned  his  lesson.  The 
combined  intelligence  of  seventy  million 
people  is  a  mighty  factor  in  human  af- 
fairs; the  mental  processes  of  such  a 
multitude  cannot  be  controlled  by  alien 
specification,  nor  yet  by  alien  regulation. 

Hence  the  Germans,  despite  the  power 
of  the  Allies,  while  not  openly  braving 
the  restrictions,  secretly  continued  their 


efforts  in  the  development  of  aviation 
until  they  have  outdone  the  eagles  of 
the  air.  German  bird-men,  in  flying- 
machines  lacking  motors,  lacking  pro- 
pellers, lacking  gas,  have  flown  for  miles 
at  high  altitudes,  have  cut  circles  and 
figure-eights,  have  taken  off,  and  after 
zigzagging  all  over  the  Rhone  Valley 
have  returned  to  the  exact  spot  thev  left 
to  make  their  landings.  If  this  is  not 
stealing  the  secrets  of  gull  and  eagle, 
what  is? 

Denied  the  opportunity  of  building 
aircraft,  denied  the  right  to  purchase 
machines  and  engines  abroad,  the  Ger- 
mans were  forced  to  turn  their  skill  and 
enthusiasm  toward  intensive  aeronauti- 
cal research.  They  were  successful  al- 
most beyond  comprehension.  The  Ger- 
mans have  turned  to  gliders.  It  was  the 
study  of  gliding  experiments  that  fur- 
nished the  Wrights  with  their  data  for 
building  successful  airplanes.  Now  the 
Germans,  by  combining  the  knowledge 
of  early  gliding  experimentation  with 
the  knowledge  of  flying  and  wing  and 


fuselage  construction  gained  since  the 
epoch-making  flight  of  the  Wrights'  first 
plane,  on  December  17,  1903,  have  built 
new  and  stable  gliders,  and  with  them 
have  accomplished  soaring  and  gliding 
-flights  which  equal,  and  in  some  respects 
excel,  the  performance  of  huge  birds. 

At  first  the  Allied  officers  looked  upon 
this  gliding  activity  as  a  mere  schoolboy 
craze.  This  idea  found  reasonable  basis 
in  the  fact  that  the  experiments  were 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
various  technical  high  schools,  akin  to 
our  technical  colleges,  and  that  the  fliers 
were  in  most  instances  youngsters.  But 
as  record  after  record  fell  and  some  of 
the  participants  were  experienced  and 
skillful  aviators,  a  class  which  seemed 
to  be  growing,  the  Allied  officials  took 
cognizance,  and  then  became  alarmed. 
In  fact,  at  each  new  record  they  got  an 
international  chill. 

This  state  of  affairs,  together  with  cer- 
tain suspicious  doings  among  the  Ger- 
man aircraft  manufacturers,  brought 
about  a  more  serious  regulatory  hamper- 
ing of  the  German  aeronautical  industry. 
When  the  full  record  of  soaring  flight 
became  known,  and  it  was  found  that 
Klemperer  had  made  a  glider  flight  of 
thirteen  and  one-half  minutes,  Martens 
one  of  fifteen  and  three-quarter  minutes, 
and  Harth  had  flown  twenty-one  and 
one-half  minutes,  the  whole  German  air- 
craft scheme  was  practically  wiped  off 
the  slate  by  a  command  to  cease  entirely 
the  manufacture  of  anything  which 
could  be  used  in,  on,  or  in  connection 
with  aircraft.  This  regulation  was 
promulgated  by  the  Allies  on  May  .'>, 
1921,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  until 


i'hoto.  by  courtesy  of  I    n    <hii,(   ,\.  A.  C.  A. 


This  Is  the  way  Klcmpcior  w  (lucer  contrivance  looks  as  it  rests  upon  the  ground.  The  under- 
carriage of  the  usual  type  In  airplanes  Is  here  replaced  by  two  padded  buffers.  Instead  of 
using  a  catapult  to  launch  the  glider,  the  Inventor  has  ropes  attached  to  the  body  by  means  of 
which  running  men  are  able  to  get  the  glider  off  the  ground  Just  as  a  small  boy  raises  his  paper 

kite  in  the  wind 

0.34. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


a  new  set  of  regulations  could  be  pro- 
duced whicli  would  allow  certain  air- 
craft to  be  built  and  flown  in  Germany, 
but  which  would  confine  such  activities 
to  commercial  aircraft  alone. 

The  result  of  this  dictum  was  a  boom- 
erang which  has  done  wonders  for  Ger- 
man aviation  and  placed  the  Allies  in 
the  position  of  having  defeated  their 
own  purposes.  Not  only  have  the  Ger- 
mans retaliated  by  discriminatory  regu- 
lations of  their  own.  which  make 
German  aeronautical  practice  a  closed 
book  to  the  Allies,  but  they  have  gone 
to  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Russia 
with  their  men  and  money,  and  have 
thus  nullified  Allied  control.  If  the 
Allies  were  right  in  their  original  con- 
tention— that  is,  that  aircraft  in  German 
hands  constitute  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  welfare  of  democracy 
— this  last  action  by  Germany  certainly 
contains  the  seeds  of  calamity.  Ger- 
many alone  might  prove  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; Germany  allied  to  Russia  becomes 
a  menace. 

Signs  of  impending  German  alliances 
with  capital  and  industry  in  outside 
countries  began  to  appear  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1921,  and  the  Allied  control  com- 
j  mittees  hastened  to  perfect  regulations 
which  should  relieve  the  situation;  but 
this  move  came  too  late.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Allied  control  of  German  aero- 
nautics has  passed  from  blunder  to  blun- 
der, until  one  begins  to  wonder  just  how 
far  international  imbecility  can  go. 
With  the  present  scheme  of  Allied  con- 
trol, which  took  effect  on  May  5.  1922, 
it  can  be  taken  for  a  grave  certainty 
that  the  end  is  not  yet. 

An  old  fallacy,  deemed  to  be  axiomatic 
by  certain  French  officers  who  ought  to 
know  better,  is  responsible  for  this 
chaotic  jam  in  German  aviation.  The 
silly  and  harmful  claim  was  advanced 
at  Paris  that  a  commercial  air  fleet  can 
be  turned  into  a  war  fleet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  therefore  Germany  must 
be  prevented  from  building  commercial 
aircraft.  How  is  it  that  distinguished 
officers,  diplomats,  and  statesmen  cannot 
understand,  even  with  the  novice  in 
military  and  naval  aviation,  that,  al- 
though a  large  commercial  machine  can 
be  turned  into  a  bomber  without  much 
difficulty,  an  entire  fleet  of  such  bomb- 
ers would  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  a 
small  force  of  fighting  machines  unless 
the  bombers  were  accompanied  by  fight- 
ing machines  of  their  own?  Let  the 
Germans  build  commercial  machines — 
t)»e  bigger  the  better,  for  they  v,-ould 
thus  be  certain  prey  for  fighters — but 
restrict  the  building  or  purchase  of 
fighting  craft. 

Instead,  the"  Allies  restricted  machines 
of  large  size,  but  permitted  the  building 
of  small,  low-powered,  short-range  planes 
— that  is,  since  May  5,  this  year.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  small 
plane  with  a  wing  spread  of  less  than 
thirty  feet,  with  an  engine  of  fifty  horse- 
power, all  metal,  which  can  carry  three 
persons  in  addition  to  the  pilot,  and  at 
a  speed  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  an  hour!    And  this  is  sup- 
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Upre  is  .Tiiothor  German  eontrivanoe.  It  is 
till'  ■•Dragon-I''ly,"  an  all-metal  sporting  type 
of  .seaplane,  built  by  Dornier,  of  Germany.  U 
h-Ax  folding  wing.s  for  space-savins  storage 
and  for  ready  transportation  to  and  from  tlir 
lieach.  Low  cost  and  high  performance  char- 
aeteiize  planes  of  this  type.  This  design  was 
perfected  during  the  months  when  the  Allies' 
restriction  on  Germany  was  at  its  worst 

posed  to  be  a  commercial  airplane!  By 
their  own  regulations  and  restrictions 
the  Allies  have  been  the  means  of  giv- 
ing Germany  the  most  efficient  fighting 
plane  known!  Leave  out  the  passengers, 
provide  ordnance,  thus  reducing  the  load 
and  gaining  fighting  equipment,  and  this 
new  monoplane  becomes  a  war  machine 
jjfir  rxcenciHC 

A  little  inside  history,  which  now  may 
be  told,  in  connection  with  the  May  5, 
1922,  pronouncement  of  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  aeronautical  supervision 
in  Germany  to  replace  the  Interallied 
Aviation  Control  Commission:  The  text 
of  the  new  regulations  was  forwarded  to 
our  State  Department  for  action  in  Oc- 
tober, 1921,  obviously  with  the  hope  that 
we  would  join  the  Allies  in  its  approval 
and  enforcement.  The  paper  in  question 
was  .sent  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  the  Na- 
tional AdvLsory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, and  to  Admiral  William  A.  Moffett, 
Chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics, for  comment  and  recommendations. 

A    remarkable    document   this  pro- 


nouncement proved  to  he.  It  contained 
provisions  for  (lie  makeup  of  the  (i\ini- 
anty  Commission,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  to  be  headed  by  a  high-ranking 
British  Air  Force  officer,  instead  of  a 
French  officer,  and  to  consist  of  three 
other  British  officers,  three  French  offi- 
cers, two  Italian  officers,  and  two  from 
Japan  and  two  from  Belgium.  This 
group  was  to  be  e.stablished  in  Germany, 
with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  This  Com- 
mission was  to  have  the  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  submitted,  to  go  any- 
where in  Germany  at  any  time  to  inspect 
aircraft  and  their  manufacture  and 
operation,  and  this  for  a  period  of  eiglil 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
situation  will  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  future  decision. 

During  the  eight  years  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  have  the  full  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  German  Government, 
to  be  provided  with  diplomatic  privi- 
leges, to  be  suitably  housed  and  the 
property  occupied  to  be  given  extra- 
territorial status,  to  be  furnished  with 
required  liaison  officers,  and  to  be  guar- 
anteed that  no  efforts  will  be  made  or 
steps  taken  of  any  kind  to  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  Commission  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.  One  evidence  of 
sanity  was  noted  in  this  paper:  the 
Allies  will  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions and  restrictions  embraced  in  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  the  Conimission  will 
guarantee  the  nine  rules  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  military  and  civil  air- 
craft. These  rules  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, inasmuch  as  they  define  what 
France  and  England,  the  other  Powers 
consenting,  consider  to  be  military  air- 
craft— that  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  poten- 
tial enemy;  just  what  they  would  sub- 
scribe to  in  the  way  of  rules  restricting 
the  character  of  commercial  aircraft 
within  their  own  industries  might  be  an- 
other story. 

Briefly  summarized,  these  nine  rules 
provide:  That  any  monoplane  having 
more  than  sixty  horse-power  will  be 
considered  a  war  plane,  and  therefore 
war  material.  Any  aircraft  capable  of 
flying  without  a  pilot  will  be  given  the 
same  rating — this  precludes  radio  con- 
trol of  aircraft  in  Germany.  Any  air- 
craft having  armor  or  means  of  self- 
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This  also  is  a  Dornier  plane.  According  to  the  builders,  this  all-metal  transport  plane  "should 
especially  be  suitable  for  air  transport  in  countries  not  yet  fully  opened  up."  This  is  significant, 
in  view  of  German  activities  In  Russia.    The  1922  model  here  pictured  Is  on  the  wiry  edge  of 

the  regulatory  specifications 
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Certainly  the  Germans  are  ahead  of  niout  nations  uiien  it  comes  to  attractive  and  comfortable 
fittings  on  passenger  aircraft.     This  cabin  interior  of  a  1022  model  seaplnne  of  the  Dornier 
nll-nietal  type  is  certainly  invitinK.     Let's  gro! 


protection  or  being  capable  of  having 
sighting  devices  installed  is  also  mili- 
tary. No  plane  may  have  an  allowable 
ceiling  in  excess  of  4,000  meters,  and  no 
supercharging  system  for  motors  may  be 
carried. 

Planes  may  not  exceed  a  maximum 
speed,  with  full  load  at  an  altitude  of 
2,000  meters,  of  170  kilometers  an  hour, 
and  the  amount  of  fuel  and  lubrication 
oil  to  be  carried  is  limited,  so  that  the 
extreme  range  of  action  will  not  exceed 
470  miles.  And,  further,  no  heaviei- 
Ihan-air  machines  will  be  allowed  which 
carry  a  load  in  excess  of  252  pounds 
(600  kilogrammes),  whether  or  not  the 
conditions  of  the  foregoing  rules  are 
complied  with.  This  load  includes  tlie 
pilot,  mechanic,  fuel,  and  instruments. 

With  respect  to  lighter-than-air  craft 
the  rules  are  even  more  stringent,  Ger- 
many being  the  real  home  of  airship.s 
No  engines  may  be  used  which  will  give 
the  airships  a  speed  in  excess  of  60  miles 
iin  hour.  Rigid  airships  must  not  e.\ 
ceed  a  gas  capacity  of  1,000,000  cubic 
i'fei,  less  than  half  the  size  of  the 
famous  R-34.  Semi-rigid  airships  must 
not  exceed  800,000  cubic  meters,  or  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  Roma;  while  non- 
rigid  airships  (blimps)  shall  not  be 
larger  than  700,000  cubic  feet.  These 
restrictions  hit  the  German  airship  in- 
dustry a  body  blow. 

In  addition,  all  factories  manufactur- 
ing aviation  material  must  be  declared; 
ali  pilots  and  students  must  matriculate 
under  the  rules  of  the  Commission;  and 
the  Commission  will  determine  the 
needs  of  German  civil  aviation.  This 
last  means  that  the  Allies  control  the 
number  of  planes  and  motors  which 
Germany  may  have  for  commercial  use 
for  the  next  eight  years. 

Admiral  Moffett,  with  characteristic 
statesmanship,  often  manifested  by  the 
officers  of  our  Navy,  declared  that  the 
United  States  could  not  be  a  party  to 
such  discriminatory  regulations.  First, 
because  this  country  could  not  define  the 
military  and  naval  status  of  aircraft 
within  such  narrow  limits.  The  whole 
science  of  aeronautics  and  the  art  of 
flying  being  in  too  much  of  a  condition 
of  experimental  flux,  we  might,  within 


a  short  time,  find  our  regulatory  birds 
coming  back  to  roost. 

Secondly,  Germany  having  been  one  of 
tlie  foremost  nations  in  the  development 
of  aeronautics,  and  possessed  of  abun- 
dant engineering  talent,  should  not  be 
held  down  so  materially;  otherwise  the 
development  of  commercial  aviation,  so 
necessary  to  present-day  commerce 
where  time  is  a  tremendous  factor,  will 
be  retarded  and  hindered  to  the  great 
economic  disadvantage  of  all  nations 
using  aircraft. 

Thirdly,  the'  fact  that  Germany  is  the 
only*  real  barrier  between  western  Eu- 
rope and  the  onward  rush  of  the  Sla- 
vonic advance  guard  of  yellow  Asia 
makes  it  imperative  that  Germany  be 
allowed  to  maintain  an  air  fieet  for  the 
common  defense  of  Western  civilization. 
Hence  the  regulations,  as  laid  down,  de- 
feated all  thought  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  an  air  force  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  first  shock  of  an  Asiatic  invasion. 

Fourthly,  if  the  restrictions  embraced 
in  the  communication  should  be  carried 


out  with  lionesty,  then  Germany  would 
feel  it  a  necessity  to  take  her  aircraft 
industry  to  other  countries,  and  such  a 
course  would  at  once  throw  the  whole 
matter  of  Allied  control  into  chaotic 
inefficiency. 

Our  Army  authorities  and  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  concurred  with  Admiral 
Moffett,  and  this  country  refused  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  control  of  German 
aviation  along  the  lines  indicated.  The 
Council  of  Ambassadors,  however,  ap- 
proved the  rules,  and  the  Commission 
took  office  on  May  5,  last. 

It  now  appears  that  Germany  has  done 
just  what  Admiral  Moffett  feared.  In- 
stead of  a  buffer  against  the  possible 
invasion  of  Slav  and  Mongolian,  Ger- 
many is  bound  to.  those  elements  by 
treaty  and  is  utilizing  Russia's  enor- 
mous supply  of  raw  materials  and  cheap 
labor  to  manufacture  aircraft  on  a  grand 
scale  for  any  use  which  may  be  desired, 
military,  naval,  and  commercial.  Of 
what  avail  are  the  rules  governing  size, 
speed,    carrying    capacity,    and  type? 
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Here  is  another  view  of  a  Dornier  nll-metnl  plane.  It  llUistrHte.si  the  strange  new  forms  which  are 
coming  to  light  In  the  German  effort  to  meet  the  Allied  control  requirements  In  aircraft  design  and 
manufacture.    It  is  a  single  engine  plane  and  Is,  it  Is  reported,  a  new  step  In  airplane  economies 
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None  whatever.  Not  being  able  to  build 
bricks  without  straw,"  Germany  has 
gone  where  such  commodities  are  limit- 
less. Moreover,  a  revengeful  spirit  may 
find  it  possible  to  carry  out  retaliatory 
measures  to  the  full,  and  thus  visit  on 
the  Allied  nations  a  sore  rebuke  for  offi- 
cial persecution. 

Already  commercial  aircraft  lines  are 
in  operation  from  Berlin  to  Scandina- 
vian ports,  to  the  Baltic  States,  to 
Poland,  and  to  Russia.  Copenhagen, 
Malmo,  Stockhohn,  Reval,  Riga,  Meniel, 
and  Dantsic  are  linked  up  by  air,  while 
lines  from  Berlin  \  ia  Dresden  reach 
Breslau,  Warsaw,  and  contiguous  terri- 
i  tory.  Other  lines  are  operating  between 
Dantsic  and  Konigsberg  and  extend  to 
Kovno,  Smolensk,  and  Moscow.  Still 
others  are  in  process  of  completion  from 


Reval  to  Petrograd  and  important  points 
between. 

This  would  cau.se  no  adverse  comment 
if  we  were  sure  of  Russia,  but  tliat  virile 
and  unawakened  nation  is  in  the  grip  of 
the  foes  of  organized  civilization  as  we 
know  it;  thus  the  Slav  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  Germany  we  know;  hence  our 
anxiety.  The  Allies  are  of  course  wor- 
ried; yet  they  persist  in  carrying  on, 
they  continue  useless  and  irritating  con- 
trol, (hey  grimly  .stick  to  their  regula- 
tory guns. 

What  will  come  of  it  all  is  anybody's 
guess.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
and  that  is  that  Germany  is  determined 
by  hook  or  by  crook  to  have  all  the  a^'ia- 
tion  she  wants,  and  it  appears  that  slie 
is  getting  it  by,  to  use  a  trite  expression, 
leaps  and  bounds. 


As  for  the  left-handed  alliance  sim- 
mering away  in  the  deptiis  and  darkness 
of  that  land  which  hurled  back  the 
might  of  Napoleon,  the  alliance  which 
hinds  together  the  suppo.sed  two  ex 
tremes  of  republican  government  in 
Europe— why,  anything  can  come  from 
that  alliance.  Should  di.saster  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  danger  to  world 
civilization  come  from  it,  we  may  chalk 
the  whole  busine.ss  down  among  the  fret 
ful  and  irritating  gumboils  of  Allied 
diplomacy — otherwise  European  diplo- 
macy—with which  the  book  of  time  is 
replete,  but  which,  however,  like  all  such 
mistakes  and  blunders,  will  he  swept 
aside  in  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion toward  the  goal  of  rational  think- 
ing, rational  living,  and — save  the 
mark! — rational  diplomacy. 


SOMEWHERE  ELSE  FOR  A  DOLLAR  A  DAY 


EVER  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Wells's 
red-eyed  cave  man  the  human  spe- 
cies has  wanted  to  be  somewhere 
else.  Whether  pressing  in  hordes  across 
the  north  of  Europe,  sailing  on  the  un- 
known Atlantic  of  Columbus's  time,  or 
driving  in  caravans  o^er  the  Western 
plains,  man  has  been  on  the  move. 

The  organization  of  modern  life  has 
checked  the  ease  of  pulling  up  stakes 
continually,  but  the  development  of  the 
modern  automobile  has  enabled  the  hu- 
man creature  to  continue  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  travel. 

The  cold  weather  of  wint-  r  and  the 
exigencies  of  business  keep  the  worker 
pretty  much  tied  down  for  most  of  the 
year;  but  when  summer  with  vacation 
comes,  the  romantic  desire  to  see  what 
lies  over  the  hill  asserts  itself,  and 
hordes  of  motorists  take  to  the  broad 
highway. 

For  many  years  touring  was  the  sport 
of  tlie  prosperous.  To-day  one  still  may 
travel  like  a  king,  but  the  privilege  is  no 
longer  exclusive.  Low-priced  cars,  low 
cost  of  equipment,  coupled  with  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  tourist, 
make  motoring  a  recreation  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  moderate  purse.  There  are 
camp  sites  everywhere,  most  of  them 
free,  others  making  a  small  charge,  such 
as  fifty  cents  a  night.  In  short,  the  car 
owner  of  1922  who  feels  the  urge  to  be 
moving  on  can  readily  be  "somewhere 
else"  at  an  expense  of  about  a  dollar  a 
day. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  budget  within  this 
figure  does  not  expect  to  have  Statler 
service  nor  meals  created  by  Oscar.  He 
will  be  his  own  Robin.son  Crusoe  and  his 
own  Man  Friday;  but  -the  meals  and 
equipment  suggested  here  have  borne 
the  test  of  experience,  giving  health, 
pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  getting  as 
closely  back  to  nature  as  is  humanly 
possible. 


BY  J.  C.  LONG 

The  doUar-a-day  camper  first  tliinks  of 
tliose  things  which  he  can  do  without. 
On  a  "roughing-it"  campaign  he  can 
readily  dispense  with  butter,  bread,  and 
milk.  He  is  not  going  to  carry  an  ice- 
chest,  which  rules  out  the  tutter  and 
milk  at  once.  He  will  not  have  the  space 
for  bread,  which  grows  quickly  stale. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  will  have 
to  sacrifice  any  food  values.  Whole- 
wheat crackers  and  hardtack  will  take 
the  place  of  bread.  To  one  who  is  sitting 
at  a  desk  this  may  seem  like  pretty  dry 
fare;  but  after  a  few  hours'  drive  in  the 
breeze  or  after  a  night's  sleep  in  tiae 
open  the  appetite  becomes  less  finicky. 

Crackers;  to  be  sure,  are  merely  the 
base  of  the  meal,  not  the  whole  menu. 
Soup  is  a  good  first  course.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  canned  soup  can  be  readily 
stored  in  the  car;  but  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  a  thick  kind,  such  as  vegetable, 
for  in  it  is  concentrated  nourishment. 
Consomme,  for  instance,  may  be  appeal- 
ing in  the  dining-room,  but  it  makes 
thin  rations  around  the  camp. 

Canned  beef  is  good  for  those  who  can 
eat  it  without  future  trouble,  but  the 
average  camper  does  better  on  other 
fare.  It  is  safer  to  carry  tins  of  bacon. 
Crisp  bacon  is  decidedly  tasty,  and  it 
supplies  a  fat  content  which  is  missing 
from  the  menu  when  butter  is  elim- 
inated. 

Powdered  coffee,  or  tea  or  cocoa  may 
be  carried  according  to  the  family  pref- 
erence, and  evaporated  cream  can  be 
used  instead  of  milk. 

The  element  of  fresh  greens  remains 
to  be  supplied  in  this  bill  of  fare.  Some 
campers  may  not  miss  it:  but  those  wlio 
do  geed  not  worry.  Around  every  camp- 
ing reservation  there  are  huclisters  wlio 
seem  to  have  a  genius  for  finding  out 
where  there  may  be  any  business. 

Salt  and  sugar  must  of  course  be  in- 
cluded in  the  supplies. 

With  the  food  question  comes  the  mat- 


ter of  cooking.  Building  a  fire  is  usually 
good  fun,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion for  the  amateur  camper.  Thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  timber  are  destroyed 
every  year  because  of  the  carelessness 
or  ignorance  of  campers  in  building 
fires.  It  is  better  to  carry  a  Theroz  or 
Sterno  canned  alcohol  kit,  such  as  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Boy  Scouts'  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Several  dollars' 
worth  of  the  alcohol  cubes  will  last  a 
family  of  four  for  two  weeks  cr  more. 

Provision  must  also  be  made  for  sleep- 
ing. In  some  cars  the  front  seats  fold 
down  or  are  removable,  so  that  the  vehi- 
cle can  be  turned  into  a  bed  for  two. 
But  a  group  of  four  would  need  at  least 
one  extra  shelter  tent.  Such  tents  are 
very  inexpensive  and  have  the  advan- 
tage, since  they  have  no  poles,  of  folding 
up  into  a  small  space,  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  carried  on  the  running-boards. 

The  tents  may  be  erected  by  stretching 
ropes  from  the  top  of  the  car  to  near-by 
trees.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
pins  driven  deep  to  attach  the  canvas 
close  to  the  ground.  The  site  chosen 
should,  if  possible,  allow  of  drainage 
away  from  the  tent  in  case  of  rain,  and 
should  be,  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  on  gravelly  or  porous  soil.  In 
any  event,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  a  shal- 
low trench  around  the  tent  to  carry  off 
moisture. 

A  rain-coat  with  blanket  spread  over 
it  will  form  a  mattress.  Some  campers 
and  the  weight  of  tradition  recommend 
cedar  boughs  for  a  bed,  but  the  art  of 
sleeping  on  them  will  have  to  be  ac- 
quired. Some  motorists  prefer  to  sleep 
in  hammocks,  a  satisfactory  method 
when  there  is  no  rain.  In  summer-time 
a  rain-coat  and  a  pair  of  blankets  for 
eacli  person  and  sufficient  tents  should 
care  for  the  sleeping  equipment. 

A  medical  kit  should  always  be  car- 
ried. This  should  include  a  Red  Cross 
first-aid   outfit.     In  the  absence  of  a 
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pliysieian,  it  is  well  to  have  on  hand 
cascara  or  castor  oil;  spirits  of  camphor, 
to  be  taken  internally  in  small  doses  in 
case  of  diarrhoea,  which  is  likely  to 
develop  from  change  in  drinking  water; 
epsom  salts,  to  remedy  ptomaine  poison- 
ing; and  mustard  for  external  applica- 
tions in  case  of  cold.' 

A  spade  should  be  carried  for  sanitary 
purposes. 

The  question  of  cutlery,  plates,  and 
napkins  can  best  be  determined  by  the 
preference  and  supplies  of  tlie  individual 


household,  though  camping  sets  wliich 
pack  in  a  small  space  can  be  purchased 
at  moderate  prices. 

A  camping  trip  on  the  programme 
lined  out  above  can  be  managed  at  a 
cost  of  a  dollar  a  day  per  person.  The 
food  will  be  considerably  less  than  that. 
The  cost  of  elements  entering  in  depend 
of  course  upon  circumstances.  If  tents 
are  purchased,  the  full  cost  of  these  can- 
not be  entered  on  the  books  for  a  I  wo 
weeks'  trip,  as  they  will  last  season  after 
season.    Many  households  will  ali'eady 


lia\e  the  full  equipment  required.  The 
expense  of  motor  fuel  will  depend  on  the 
distance  covered.  Some  days  this  will 
amount  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  the  motor  camper  to 
dtive  to  a  forest  reserve,  select  a  camp 
site  for  a  week,  and  spend  most  of  the 
daytime  exploring  trails  on  foot. 

No  fixed  budget  will  apply  to  every  ex- 
perience, but  certain  it  is  that  the  rec- 
reation and  romance  of  the  endless 
road  are  to-day  obtainable  by  the  citizen 
of  moderate  means. 


LESE-MAJESTE 

BY  HERBERT  S.  GORMAN 

TnK  idle  chatter,  rising  like  a  fountain 
In  slender  gushes,  sinks  in  silver  mist 
Upon  wliite  shoulders.    Higgins,  from  his  mountain 
Of  watchful  inattention,  seems  to  list. 

Colossus  of  wise  butlers,  for  a  minute 

He  sways  in  clouds  of  conversation,  turns 
His  face  against  small  flocks  of  words,  and  in  it 

I  catch  a  lightning  flash  that  twists  and  burns. 

Now  imperturbable  he  sees  tlie  lady 

Depart  in  warm  chinchilla,  thinks  of  her 
As  something  set  apart  and  is  afraid  he 

Might  comprehend  her  motor's  feline  purr. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A  PINCHOT  WATCHER 

AT  THE  POLLS 


MR.  PINCHOT,  who  won  out  in.  the 
struggle  between  the  progressive 
and  reactionary  factions  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania,  gives 
the  women  of  the  State  the  credit  for  his 
victory.  He  gallantly  concedes  more 
than  they  claim,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first  check  in  the  pleasant  little 
game  arranged  by  the  bosses  was  ad- 
ministered by  Mrs.  Barclay  H.  Warbur- 
ton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Republi- 
can Committee,  when  she  announced 
that  the  women  of  the  State  would  not 
vote  for  any  one  of  the  three  men  fa- 
vored by  the  organization. 

Courageous,  and  even  daring,  as  was 
her  act,  it  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  educational  campaign  conducted  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  members  of  the  League,  facing 
the  primary,  had  asked  each  other. 
"Why  should  we  vote  for  men  of  whose 
opinions  we  know  little  and  of  who.«ie 
characters  we  know  nothing?"  A  natu- 
ral question,  but  one  the  men  of  the 
State  had  never  thought  (o  formulate. 

In  order  to  see  and  know  the  candi- 
dates and  their  opinions,  the  League 

'  Concerning  the  HcU.-ctlon  and  i'H'-  of  mcdIclncH 
\vp  nrlvlse  coiHiiUntlon  with  n  triiHtftl  physlrliin 
In  fiflvnnri-  ot  tlic  trip.— The  KMltor.'* 


BY  IMOGEN  B.  OAKLEY 

arranged  a  series  of  public  luncheons  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Pliiladelpliia.  All  tlie 
various  party  candidates  for  the  Guber- 
natorial and  Senatorial  nominations 
were  invited  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  define  their  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems confronting"  Pennsylvania. 

Over  a  thousand  women  gathered  at 
each  luncheon.  They  were  a  critical 
audience.  They  wanted  facts.  They 
were  not  stirred  by  declarations  tliat  the 
Constitution  must  be  preserved,  nor 
were  they  roused  to  enthusiasm  by 
apostrophes  to  the  flag.  They  were  no- 
ticeably unresponsive  to  the  oratorical 
efforts  of  the  tliree  favored  candidates, 
but  Mr.  Pinchot's  suggestions  of  the  best 
way  to  "clean  up  the  mess"  in  Harris- 
burg  were  warmly  applauded.  Mrs. 
Warburton  knew  on  wlioni  she  could 
rely  when  she  made  her  declai'at ion  of 
independence. 

Tlie  women  did  more  llian  xolc  for 
Mr.  Pinchot.  They  watched  at  tlie  polls 
and  liad  an  eye  on  the  counting  of  the 
ballots.  In  almost  e\ery  election  divi.s- 
ion  of  Pliiladelpliia  one  or  two  carefully 
instructed  women  sat  at  the  polling- 
place,  and  several  more,  under  the  name 
of  Vigilants,  patrolled  the  pavement, 
ready  to  summon  legal  or  polio(>  assist- 


ance should  the  watchers  he  in  need  of 
either. 

The  Voters'  Assistance  Clause  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Election  Law  complicates 
the  task  of  the  independent  watcher. 
Under  this  clause,  any  voter  claiming  a 
disability  may  receive  assistance  in 
marking  his  ballot.  The  disability  may 
he  physical  or  mental.  A  voter  may  be 
blind  or  lack  his  right  arm;  he  may  be 
feeble-minded  or  merely  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write;  in  either  case  he 
claims  a  disability  and  asks  for  assist- 
ance, and  a  kindly  ward  leader  is  always 
at  hand  to  go  into  the  booth  with  him 
and  mark  his  ballot. 

In  the  election  of  thirty  thousand 
\oters  asked  and  received  assistance. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  low  in  the  scale  of 
literacy — the  superintendent  of  the  Pliila- 
delpliia public  schools  has  just  told  us 
that  there  are  eighty  thousand  illiter- 
ates in  that  city.  Yet  even  with  this 
large  number  of  citizens  unable  to  read 
or  write  any  language  it  seems  improb- 
able that  thirty  thousand  men  should 
have  required  assistance  in  Ifliri. 

The  Voters'  Assistance  Clause,  on  th(> 
face  of  it,  Is  merely  a  device  to  enable 
ward  leaders  to  keep  tab  on  the  voters 
who  are  paid  for  their  \  otes,  and  it  is  a 
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matter  of  current  belief  in  Pliiladelphia 
that  the  number  of  assisted  voters  in 
any  election  depletes  the  treasury  of  the 
assisting  party  by  as  many  dollars. 

At  a  general  election  the  voter  who 
claims  a  disability  and  asks  for  assist- 
ance is  made  the  judge  of  his  own  dis- 
ability. He  may  not  be  challenged  un- 
less the  challenger  has  positive  proof 
that  the  disability  is  assumed.  At  the 
primary,  however,  the  voter  asking  as- 
sistance may  be  challenged  and  required 
to  make  an  affidavit  that  his  disability 
is  as  claimed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
watcher  to  look  on  the  registration  list 
for  the  name  of  the  voter  asking  assist- 
ance and  see  whether  he  wrote  his  name 
or  made  his  mark.  The  performance  of 
this  duty  has  often  been  attended  with 
consequences  uncomfortable  for  the 
watcher.  In  my  own  ward  brawls  and 
fights  have  not  been  uncommon,  and  be- 
fore the  Personal  Registration  Act  went 
into  effect  the  independent  watchers  had 
sometimes  to  be  carried  from  the  polls 
to  the  hospital.  Happily,  no  such  fate 
befell  my  alternate  nor  myself,  and  our 
faithful  Vigilants  had  no  more  serious 
duty  than  to  give  us  an  occasional  re- 
minder of  their  supporting  presence. 

Our  pojjing-place,  instead  of  being  in 
a  saloon,  as  in  the  old  days,  was  in  a 
sufficiently  respectable  office.  The  elec- 
tion officers,  who  were  all  Negroes— for 
in  my  ward  the  Negroes  have  a  numeri- 
cal majority — were  courteous  and  car- 
ried their  courtesy  to  the  unexpected 
and  agreeable  extreme  of  refraining 
from  smoking.  The  judge  sustained  all 
my  challenges,  even  one  against  the 
hitherto  all-powerful  division  boss,  who 
was  the  only  white  organization  watcher 
and  the  only  one  who  showed  hostility 
toward  us  women.  Early  in  the  day  he 
brought  in  an  old  colored  man  as  feeble 
in  mind  as  in  body  and  said  to  the 
judge,  "This  man  cannot  read  or  write. 
Make  out  an  affidavit  for  him." 

I  found  the  man's  signature  in  the 
registration  book,  and  challenged.  The 
boss  said,  contemptuously,  "No  one  can 
read  that  scrawl."  "I  can,"  I  replied. 
But  the  boss  repeated  his  order  to  the 
judge.  I  again  protested,  and  the  boss, 
losing  his  temper,  shouted,  "Give  that 
man  an  affidavit,  I  tell  you." 

I  went  to  the  dazed  victim  of  our  elec- 
tion laws  and  said,  "Don't  you  know  that 
if  you  put  a  mark  on  that  paper  you  will 
surely  go  to  jail?"  Seeing  that  I  knew 
the  law  and  that  the  Vigilants  were 
ready  at  a  signal  from  me  to  call  legal 
assistance,  the  boss  hastily  left  the  room 
and  sent  in  a  colored  sub-boss,  v/ho  told 
the  old  man  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  an  affidavit.  "Take  this  and  copy 
it,"  he  ordered,  and,  thrusting  into  his 
hand  a  sample  ballot,  he  pushed  him 
into  a  booth. 

Sample  ballots  marked  for  the  organi- 
zation candidates  were  handed  out 
openly  and  freely  to  all  who  asked  for 
them  and  to  many  who  did  not  ask.  I 
knew  that  under  the  law  such  open  di.s- 
tribution  of  sample  ballots  is  not  per- 
mitted within  fifty  feet  of  the  polling- 


place,  but  I  knew  also  that  the  courts 
had  construed  the  law  liberally  and  the 
judge  would  probably  not  sustain  me  if 
I  should  make  a  protest.  I  contented 
myself,  tlierefore,  with  .saying  to  a 
watclier  whose  pockets  bulged  with  bal- 
lots, "Don't  you  think  what  you  are  do- 
ing is  perilously  like  assistance?"  He 
made  no  answer,  but  I  noticed  that  he 
handed  out  no  more  ballots  in  the  room. 

This  lavish  distribution  of  sample  bal- 
lots was  reasonably  good  evidence  that 
Mr.  Pincliot's  opponents  had  not  re- 
sorted to  the  "floating  ballot,"  a  method 
of  assistance  which  may  or  may  not  be 
indigenous  to  Pennsylvania,  but  which 
is  so  effective  that,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  street,  it  makes  the  Voters'  Assist- 
ance Clause  "look  like  thirty  cents." 

Under  this  method,  a  duly  instructed 
voter,  whom  we  will  call  No.  1,  goes  to 
the  polling-place,  takes  an  official  ballot, 
and  vanishes  into  a  booth.  After  a  suit- 
able length  of  time  he  emerges,  and  what 
he  does  then  depends  upon  the  party 
affiliations  of  the  judge.  He  may  "for- 
get" to  deposit  his  ballot  or  he  may  drop 
into  the  box  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
folded  to  resemble  the  ballot. 

In  either  case,  he  walks  away  with  an 
unmarked  official  ballot,  which  he  deliv- 
ers to  the  division  boss,  who  awaits  him 
in  a.  convenient  and  secluded  spot.  The 
boss  marks  the  ballot  and  gives  it  to  No. 
2,  who  goes  to  the  polls,  takes  an  official 
ballot,  pretends  to  mark  it,  but  on  going 
out  drops  into  the  box  the  ballot  marked 
by  -the  boss  and  carries  away  the  un- 
marked one.  This  is  marked  by  the  boss 
and  given  to  No.  3,  who  does  as  did  No* 
2 — drops  the  marked  ballot  in  the  box 
and  walks  away  with  the  unmarked  one. 
No.  3  is  followed  by  No.  4  and  No.  5, 
and  so  on  to  No.  100  or  No.  200,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  party  or  the  num- 
ber of  purchasable  voters  in  the  division. 

This  method  pleases  both  the  boss  and 
the  assisted  voter;  the  boss,  because  the 
series  of  unmarked  ballots  delivered  to 
him.  is  proof  that  the  bought  voter  has 
stayed  bought;  the  voter,  because  he  is 
spared  the  humiliation  of  publicly  pro- 
claiming himself  illiterate  if  his  illiter- 
acy be  genuine,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
jail  sentence  if  it  be  assumed.  The  final 
count  will  show  a  ballot  short,  but  there 
will  be  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  No.  1, 
who  forfeited  his  own  vote  to  begin  the 
series. 

The  mysteries  of  the  "floating  ballot" 
were  duly  explained  to  inexperienced 
watchers,  and  my  alternate  and  myself 
followed  vigilantly  the  count  for  Gov- 
ernor. Ballots  and  stubs  came  out  even, 
and  the  division  boss  said,  "The  matter 
with  you  women  is  that  you  are  too  sus- 
picious." 

When  the  polls  opened,  the  judge  as- 
signed me  a  seat  near  the  desk,  where  I 
was  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  registra- 
tion book.  My  proximity  to  the  book 
troubled  the  organization  watchers,  and 
during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  judge 
one  of  them  said  to  me:  "Yoa  are  in  the 
way  there.  Sit  over  "here  against  the 
wall." 


"But  the  judge  gave  me  this  seat,"  I 
remonstrated. 

"What  if  he  did?"  said  the  man,  squar- 
ing his  shoulders.  "I  am  the  division 
boss,  and  what  I  say  goes." 

"Very  probably,"  I  answered,  .sweetly; 
"but  I  am  required  to  take  my  orders 
from  the  judge,  and,  witli  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  sit  here  until  he  returns." 

But  when  he  returned  nothing  further 
was  said  about  my  moving. 

Late  in  the  day  an  organization 
watcher  said  suddenly,  "No  one  has 
voted  from  Mulberry  Street."  "No," 
.said  another,  "and  I'll  tell  you  why.  A 
lady  on  Mulberry  .Street  was  put  In  jail 
last  month;  the  division  leader  didn't 
get  her  out,  and  nobody's  votin'  on  that 
street." 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  names 
were  on  the  registration  li.st,  but  only 
309  ballots  were  cast.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  these  figures  would  have  been  re- 
versed, and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
revolt  on  Mulberry  Street  and  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  voters  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  waning  power  of  the  boss. 

The  election  officers  and  organization 
watchers  in  my  division  were  all  old 
friends  and  co-workers  at  the  polls. 
Two  of  them  were  father  and  son,  two 
were  husband  and  wife.  They  were  in- 
timate with  most  of  the  voters,  asked 
after  the  children,  and  inquired  why 
John  or  James  or  Amelia  had  not  yet 
turned  out  to  vote.  It  was  quite  a  family 
party,  and  I  felt  like  an  unbidden  guest. 

Except  for  my  challenges  and  an  oc- 
casional difference  with  the  division 
boss,  the  election  in  my  division  was 
peaceful  and  uneventful,  and  so  It  was 
in  the  majority  of  the  election  precincts. 
For  this  peace  and  order  the  Prohibition 
Law  was  largely  responsible.  The  law 
is  broken  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  other 
cities,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  sup- 
port it,  and  no  better  evidence  is  needed 
than  the  order  that  prevailed  at  the 
polls.  In  a  division  often  disgraced 
with  drunken  brawls  I  saw  no  sign  of 
liquor  and  the  most  disreputable-looking 
voters  exhaled  no  alcoholic  odor,  and 
from  a  majority  of  the  divisions  the 
women  watchers  made  the  same  report. 
We  were  told  the  next  morning  that  the 
quiet  election  was  not  due  to  the  women 
watchers  nor  to  the  Prohibition  Law, 
but  to  a  special  order  from  the  chief  of 
all  the  bosses  that  there  were  to  be  no 
disturbances  at  the  polls.  That  may 
have  been,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
public  sentiment  would  have  tolerated 
no  disturbances,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  bosses  are  learning,  but  there  is 
still  much  that  they  fail  even  to  appre- 
hend. As  the  polls  closed,  the  same  sub- 
boss  who  had  tried  to  get  me  away  from 
the  registration  list  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  get  out  of  this?" 

"A  good  Governor,  I  hope,"  I  replied. 

"Don't  try  to  come  that  over  me,"  he 
retorted.  "Nobody  works  for  nothing. 
What's  in  it  for  you?  If  you  don't  get 
paid  for  watching,  you're  out  for  a  job." 

It  is  this  lack  of  imagination  that  may 
be  the  final  undoing  of  the  boss. 


PULLING  MAIN  STREET  OUT  OF  THE  MUD 


HOW  UNCLE  SAM,  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  A  GIGANTIC  ROAD- 
BUILDER,  IS  HELPING  THE  STATES  BUILD  A  VAST  INTER- 
CONNECTING NETWORK  OF  185,000  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS 
THAT  WILL  TIE  TOGETHER  ALL  COUNTY  SEATS  IN  AMERICA 

BY  NEWTON  FUESSLE 


STRANGE  and  peculiar  things  have 
happened  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  is  no  longer  the  simple,  human 
piece  of  digestive  apparatus  it  used  to 
be  in  the  days  when  every  home  had 
its  yard,  and  every  yard  had  its  garden, 
chickens,  and  cow.  The  table  of  to-day 
is  usually  so  remote  from  the  source  of 
its  supplies  that  the  speed  with  which 
butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  are  rushed 
into  the  hands  of  the  cook  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  usefulness  of  these 
products.    For  their  day  is  short. 

The  digestive  journey  of  a  bottle  of 
milk  may  be  said  to  start  long  before  it 
flows  through  human  lips.  So  does  the 
digestive  journey  of  almost  everything 
else  on  the  menu.  Good  roads  have 
therefore  come  to  be  almost  as  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  digestive  tract  as  good 
teeth  and  good  stomachs.  Hence  the 
road  that  the  delivery  truck  has  to  trav- 
erse assumes  a  vital  biological  impor- 
tance. 

The  term  "good  roads"  is  one  of  the 
least  understood  and  likewise  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  terms  in  the  Ameri- 
can vocabulary.  Multitudes  of  benighted 
residents  of  large  cities  still  think  of 
good  roads  merely  as  smooth  and  sporty 
stretches  where  they  can  step  on  the 
throttle  and  see  what  the  old  car  can 
really  do.  Farmers  of  course  know 
better.  But  vague  and  foggy  remains 
the  general  conception  of  the  subject. 
One  inclines  to  regard  good  joads  from 
the  angle  of  one's  own  personal  and  re- 
stricted actual  contact  with  them.  And 
few  realize  that  good  roads  are  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  manufacture  as  lathes  and 
benches  and  manual  labor  itself;  for 
without  the  prompt  and  proper  distribu- 
tion of  a  product  manufacture  is  an 
empty  and  unthinkable  gesture.  And 
every  pin  or  thread  or  button  that  is 
manufactured  has  to  rely  sooner  or  later 
upon  good  roads  to  complete  its  journey 
to  the  consumer. 

America  has  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  accomplishment  in  the  neglect  of  its 
roads.  The  Appian  Way  seems  to  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
historic  bunk.  The  Roman  Empire  may 
have  deemed  good  roads  a  necessity,  but 
our  idea  was  sky-scrapers,  elevateds, 
and  Hudson  Tubes.  When  a  farmer  got 
sick  of  slopping  through  the  mud,  he 
moved  to  the  city.  The  term  "stick-in- 
the-mud"  became  a  symbol  of  the  hinter- 
land. 

THE  ROAD  OF  ROAD.S 

The  motor  industry  realized  that  the 
sale  of  its  rolling  stock  was  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  right  kind  of  road 
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surface  over  which  to  roll,  and  eight 
years  ago  a  group  of  automobile  men 
and  others  got  together  and  organized 
voluntary  groups  of  citizens  to  promote 
the  biggest  road-building  project  in  his- 
tory— 3,305    miles    of    continuous  im- 


MOTOR  BORN  INTO 
ROADLESS  WORLD 

"  rp  HE  automobile  was  born  into 
J.  a  roadless  world,"  declares 
John  J.  Raskob,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation.  "Compared  with 
the  millions  of  miles  of  telephone 
wires  and  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
steel  rails  which  make  the  tele- 
phone and  the  steam  locomotive 
effective,  the  automobile  is  still  in 
a  roadless  world.  When  Morse  in- 
vented his  telegraph  and  Bell  his 
telephone,  man  had  long  before 
learned  to  draw  fine  wire;  else 
these  two  inventions  would  have 
been  useless.  The  railroad  train 
would  be  merely  an  interesting  me- 
chanical curiosity  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  if  man  had  never 
found  a  way  to  make  tracks  for  it 
to  run  upon. 

"The  automobile  was  the  creation 
of  brains  which  dreamt  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  boulevards  where 
once  existed  mud-holes  and  ruts. 
Once  more  by  comparison  we  have 
only  commenced  to  cover  up  those 
mud-holes  and  ruts.  Yet  a  good 
roads  movement  which  promises  in- 
calculable benefits  to  mankind  is 
well  under  way.  In  this  movement 
the  automobile  has  been  the  most 
powerful  missionary,  emphasizing 
as  nothing  else  has  done  the  uni- 
versal advantage  to  be  derived  from 
adequate  highways.  Every  time  a 
telephone  rings  there  is  a  motor  car 
somewhere  in  this  country  which 
has  traveled  seven  miles  performing 
some  useful  function." 


proved  motor  road,  running  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  known  as  the 
'Lincoln  Highway.  More  than  HI, 000,- 
000  has  been  spent  up  to  date  in  actual 
construction  work  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way. The  gaps  that  still  remain  are 
rapidly  being  closed  up,  and  the  big  trail 
will  probably  receive  its  finishing 
touches  long  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years  originally  figured  neces- 
sary. 

The  Lincoln  Highway,  far  from  being 
merely  a  sporting  proposition  for  those 
taking  a  vacation  at  the  steering  wheel, 
has  pro^•ed  to  be  a  vigorous  text-book 
and  object-lesson,  not  only  in  the  build- 


ing and  upkeep  of  good  roads,  but  in 
their  social,  economic,  and  physiological 
advantages.  Physiological?  Exactly — 
for,  as  Mr.  J.  Newton  Gunn,  President 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association, 
points  out,  good  roads  involve  the  elimi- 
nation of  much  of  the  fatigue  that  man- 
kind otherwise  has  to  contend  with. 
And  scientists  point  out  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  fatigue  serves  to  prolong  life  it- 
self. 

Hugh  Chalmers  claims  that  we  always 
pay  for  what  we  need,  whether  we  buy 
it  or  not.  Thus  the  farmer  who  has  to 
drag  his  product  through  mud  up  to  the 
hubs  of  his  wagons  pays,  in  time,  loss  of 
energy,  and  fatigue,  a  price  fully  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  good  roads. 

The  work  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  has  been  largely  promo- 
tional; the  actual  building  funds  have 
come  from  the  regular  road  funds  of 
States,  counties,  and  Nation,  and  the 
sections  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  each 
State  that  is  traversed  are  being  im- 
proved as  sections  of  the  respective 
State  highway  systems. 

A  ROUGH  ROAD  TO  GOOD  ROADS 

It  is  hard  to  explain  public  stupidity. 
We  are  a  church-going,  lodge-joining  na- 
tion. We  cling  to  the  idea  of  public 
schools.  We  go  for  miles  to  hear,  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  public  office. 
And  yet  we  have  traveled  with  only  the 
speed  of  a  snail  to  the  idea  of  better 
roads  over  which  to  go  to  church,  school, 
lodges,  mass-meetings,  and  to  market. 

The  first  puritanical  notion  that  mo- 
tor cars  were  pleasure  cars  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  reluctance 
to  improve  our  roads,  since  motor  traffic 
promptly  sought  the  better  roads.  The 
next  notion  was,  and  largely  still  per- 
sists, that  the  motorist  should  pay  for 
the  construction  and  upkeep  of  good 
roads.  The  fact  is  that  one-sixth  of 
last  year's  $767,000,000  bill  for  building 
and  upkeep  of  American  roads  was  paid 
into  the  road  funds  by  motor  license 
fees.  Motor  vehicle  receipts  from  all 
sources  connected  with  the  motor  vehi- 
cle and  paid  into  city.  State,  and  Federal 
treasuries  for  1921  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Federal  taxes,  ?115,500,000;  State 
registrations,  $122,500,000;  personal- 
property  taxes,  $52,500,000;  wheel  taxes; 
$3,300,000;  gasoline,  $11,000,000;  a  total 
of  $304,800,000.  After  deducti?ig  that 
part  of  the  road  bill  paid  by  the  auto- 
mobile, the  remaining  cost  for  good 
roads  was  the  trivial  sum  of  1.2  cents 
a  day  per  person. 

If  you  are  a  local  politician,  the  sub- 
ject of  roads  may  still  connote  politics 
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to  you.  It  used  to  be  that  when  a 
county  had  a  Republican  administration 
it  had  a  Republican  road  commissioner, 
and  when  the  Democrats  came  in  the 
county  had  a  Democratic  road  commis- 
sioner. And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence F.  Abbott,  speaking  at  a  recent 
good  roads  dinner,  "it  does  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  to  the  average 
citizen  whether  he  rides  on  a  Demo- 
cratic road  or  a  Republican  road.  .  .  . 
Partisan  politics,"  he  stated,  "is  worse 
for  the  substratum  of  a  good  road  than 
adobe  or  clay  soil.  We  used  to  build  our 
roads  on  partisan  politics." 

The  long-continued  reluctance  of  local 
authorities  to  disconnect  road  building 
from  partisan  politics  and  to  rely  upon 
non-partisan  State  highway  commissions 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  ter- 
rible condition  to-day  of  most  of  the 
2,600,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  United 
States.  Only  one-third  of  these  roads 
have  been  improved  up  to  a  good  stand- 
ard. 

Local  political  job-holders  have  hung 
on  tenaciously.  They  have  hated  to  sur- 
render. The  contest  has  been  long  and 
dramatic  and  is  a  vital  issue  to-day. 
Even  where  competent,  non-partisan, 
scientific  State  highway  departments 
have  been  accepted  as  necessary  to  the 
States'  governmental  establishment,  po- 
litical favoritism  or  interference  is  ever 
in  evidence.  As  recently  as  in  1916  a 
score  of  important  States  did  not  have 
State  highway  departments.  The  East- 
ern and  Far  Western  States  ha^  e  more 
frpely  given  both  authority  and  ;'tinds  to 
■  "-ir  highway  departments  than  have 


the  great  Central  and  Southern  States 
which  need  roads  so  badly. 

Conditions  became  so  bad  that  the 
Federal  Government  itself  had  to  take  a 
hand.  Through  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  it  deals  only  with 
State  highway  departments,  and  is  ex- 
erting a  powerful  influence  against  po- 
litical interference  with  such  depart- 
ments. It  contends  that  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  roads  should  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  skilled  road  build- 
ers  of   scientific   training   and  broad 
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practical  experience,  and  that  the  right 
men  should  be  kept  in  power  through 
successive  State  administrations,  instead 
of  being  shifted  by  every  changing 
political  wind.  This  Federal  bureau  has 
wisely  been  kept  out  of  politics,  for  its 
work  involves  problems  as  vast  as  that 
of  building  and  operating  railways. 

President  Harding  is  giving  a  great 
deal  of  personal  attention  to  good  roads, 
and  talked  to  me  very  emphatically  on 
the  subject. 

SOME  OF  COXEY'S  DREAM  COMES  TRVE 

Did  you  know  that  road  building  was 
the  only  American  industry  that  went 
rapidly  forward  during  the  industrial 
slump  of  the  past  few  years?  In  1919 
the  Federal  Government  appropriated 
more  money  than  ever  before  for  road 
building.  This  provided  work  for  many 
ex-service  men  and  others  who  had  been 
jolted  off  of  pay-rolls  by  the  depression. 

This  represents  a  vast  change  of  Fed- 
eral attitude  since  the  days  when  "Gen- 
eral" Coxey,  at  the  head  of  his  grotesque 
army  of  unemployed,  marched  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  arrested  and  jailed  for 
not  keeping  off  the  grass  around  the 
White  House.  Coxey's  spectacular  march 
(the  late  Jack  London  was  in  it  and  was 
its  chief  press  agent)  was  motivated  by 
the  demand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  become  a  road  builder  and 
give  jobs  to  a  lot  of  unemployed. 

Previous  to  1919  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  road  building  were  so  small 
that  the  States  to  which  Federal  aid 
was  offered  hardly  knew  whether  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.    To-day  Federal  aid 
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OUT  OF  BANGOR,  PA.,  CURVES  THE  TEMPT- 
ING   SURFACE    OF    A    TYPICAL  CONCRETE 
FEDERAL  AID  ROAD 

to  States  for  road  building  amounts  to 
•$75,000,000  for  tliis  fiscal  year,  and  has 
given  employment  to  vast  numbers  of 
men.  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  whole  sum  expended  by  Uncle  Sam 
goes  to  labor,  including  the  work  done 
in  stone  quarries,  brick  kilns,  asphalt 
plants,  in  transportation  of  materials, 
and  on  the  roads  themselves. 

GENIUS  OF  GOOD  ROADS 
FLOWERS  IN  IOWA  MUD 

Nearly  every  spring  and  fall  every 
road  to  the  little  Iowa  town  of  Monte- 
zuma used  to  become  impassable.  A 
complete  tie-up  took  place  at  the  hor- 
rible hands  of  mud.    Horses  sank  up  to 
their  knees  and  wagons  to  their  hubs  in 
the  thick,  soupy  troughs  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  roads.    There  was  a  grain- 
and-lumber  dealer  in  Montezuma,  and 
his  business  always  came  to  a  standstill 
during  this  grievous  semi-annual  mud- 
blockade.    This  dealer  had  a  son  named 
Tom,  a  stocky  little  chap  who  was  fre- 
quently about  the  lumber  yards  and  the 
grain  elevators.    The  movement  of  lum- 
ber, of  flour,  of  building  materials,  to 
the  farms  in  a  rich  farm  community, 
and  the  opposite  movement  of  the  grains 
from  the  farms  to  the  elevators — the 
business  life  of  a  typical  agricultural 
community — were  matters  of  daily  con- 
tact.   So,  too,  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
bu.siness  of  the  small-town  merchants 
only  accented  the  mutual  loss  to  town 
man  and  country  man  of  the  seasonal 
t  raffle  cessation.    At  that  time  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  conditions  did  not 
need  to  exist  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
Tom  or  to  the  community.    Waiting  for 
the  roads  "to  get  better"  expressed  the 
same  resignation  of  spirit  as  bearing 
any  other  of  the  afflictions  attributable 
to  the  acts  of  God. 

This  youngster's  restless  temperament 
resented  the  spring  and  fall  mud  block- 
ade that  stopped  deliveries.  It  was  a 
dreary  spectacle  to  him.  It  depressed 
him  in  a  way  that  he  never  forgot. 


When  he  grew  up  he  went  to  college. 
He  registered  for  an  engineering  course 
at  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames.  Here 
lie  came  under  the  instruction  of  a  civil 
engineer  in  whose  far-reaching  vision 
such  community  afflictions  as  road  block- 
ades had  no  rights  of  existence.  Dean 
Anson  Marston,  who  was  then  and  still 
is  at  the  head  of  engineering,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  college  professors  who 
foresaw  the  great  future  of  scientific 
road  building  in  this  country.  That  he 
spared  no  personal  effort  or  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  impress  this  upon  his  stu- 
dents is  responsible  more  than  any 
other  reason  for  the  fact  that  this  col- 
lege student  in  his  senior  year,  v/hen  he 
came  to  write  his  thesis,  chose  the  far 
from  academic  subject  of  roads.  He 
took  measurements  of  the  tractive  re- 
sistance of  different  kinds  of  road  sur- 
faces. He  made  a  study  of  the  actual 
experience  of  townships  and  counties  in 
road  improving.  He  made  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  what  became  of  road-building 
tax  levies.  He  made  a  count  of  the 
amount  of  actual  use  that  farmers  in 
typical  townships  made  of  highways. 

The  year  of  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege the  Iowa  Legislature  did  an  unusual 
thing.  It  constituted  the  Iowa  State 
College,  as  an  institution,  the  State  High- 
way Commission.  No  State  had  ever 
done  anything  like  this  before,  and  no 
State  has  ever  done  anything  like  it 
since.  Very  naturally  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  work  was  placed  under  Dean 
Marston,  of  the  Engineering  Division, 
and  Dean  Curtiss,  of  the  Agricultural 
Division. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
macadam  roads  then  being  built  in  the 
East  'showed  the  alarming  figure  of 
$5,000  per  mile,  and  the  College,  aghast 
at  the  high  figure,  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  tell  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  directors 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  decided  to  re- 
tain the  student,  now  graduated,  who 
had  already  started  studies  of  the  road 
requirements  within  the  State,  to  con- 
tinue and  to  extend  these  studies. 

The  young  engineer  of  the  unique 
Commission  wanted  to  know  what  was 
being  done  with  the  meager  amount  of 
Iowa  funds  available  for  roads,  and  dis- 
covered that  bridges  and  culverts  over 
the  State's  innumerable  big  and  little 
creeks  were  eating  \ip  nearly  all  of  the 
money.  The  bridges  and  culverts  were 
temporary  wooden  affairs,  requiring 
almost  constant  attention  and  replace- 
ment. And  so  he  inaugurated  a  policy 
of  building  substantial  and  lasting  .struc- 
tures of  steel  or  concrete.  He  not  only 
inaugurated  the  policy,  but  put  on  over- 
alls and  helped  carry  it  out  by  teaching 
local  officials  how  to  build  concrete  cul- 
verts. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  TITAN 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Thomas  H.  MacDonald.  From  that 
time  on  he  loomed  into  a  more  and  more 
important  good  roads  figure.  P"'rom  1904 
to  1919  he  was  State  Highway  Engineer 
of  Iowa,  and  he  is  to-day  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


TOURING  CARS  AND  FARM  TRUCKS  DELIGH  " 
IN  THIS  FEDERAL  AID  ASPHALTIC  CONCREl  5' 
HIGHWAY  I  HROUGH  MILFORD  COUNTY,  P,  * 
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As  head  of  the  Federal  aid  road-buildii 
organization  he  is  one  of  the  bigge 
industrial  figures  in  the  world. 

Working  in  co-operation  with  t{ 
State  Highway  Departments,  MacDona 
is  supervising  road  work  in  every  Staj," 
in  the  Union,  and  on  the  first  of  la 
April  this  involved  the  construction 
$233,015,000  worth  of  road  projects,  re, 
resenting  13,563  miles  of  all  kinds  (; 
roads,  toward  which  the  Federal  Go 
ernment  contributed  $98,640,000.  Mor 
over,  in  addition  to  the  work  acfuali 
under  construction,  there  had  on  th, 
date  been  completed  $275,966,000  wort 
of  roads,  representing  work  in  all  th 
States,  a  total  of  15,688  miles,  to  whic 
Federal  Aid  had  contributed  $118 
253,000. 

This  man  MacDonald  has  the  physics 
and  mental  capacity  for  getting  under 
load  of  responsibility  that  would  crus 
most  executives.  He  is  built  like  a  lim 
plunging  full-back— short,  thickset,  clos 
to  the  ground  that  he  wrings  into  roads 
He  is  calm,  quiet,  unflustered,  and  at 
parently  untiring.  His  department  ii 
Washington  is  under  Civil  Service,  bu 
his  clerks  do  not  knock  off  work  at  4:3' 
P.M.  His  office  is  usually  still  hummin; 
with  activity  at  six. 

A  few  years  back  Iowa  State  CollegJ 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  Iowa  tax  [ 
payers  that  it  would  cost  $5,000  to  buih 
a  mile  of  good  road.    Yet  to-day  th( 
Federal  aid  programme  averages  nearlj 
$18,000  per  mile  of  good  road,  and  nr 
one  in  Congress  or  out  of  Conixress  ii 
kicking.    So  competently  is  the  Federa,, 
Bureau  run  that  only  two  and  one-hali  * 
per  cent  of  Federal  aid  appropriations 
go  for  administration.   All  the  rest  goes 
into  actual  roads. 

Federal  aid  works  with  a  State  high 
way  commission  on  a  flfty-flffy  basis 
Mr.  MacDonald  tells  me.  But  the  States/ 
have  oversubscribed  their  share.  Fed- 
eral aid  is  apportioned  among  the 
various  States  on  the  threefold  basis  of 
their  population,  area,  and  miles  of 
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pi -St  road.  Each  of  these  factors  is 
taken  in  ratio  to  totals  for  the  whole 
I'nited  States.  But,  regardless  of  these 
iputations,  no  State  gets  less  than 
-half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  Federal 
a  d  money  available.  It  happens  that 
New  York  gets  five  per  cent,  while 
Texas  tops  the  list  with  six  per  cent. 
The  Cumberland  Pike,  started  by  the 
'ederal  Government  in  1806,  was  the 
Irst  comprehensive  Federal  road-build- 
ing project.  Its  object  was  to  provide  a 
irst-class  highway  to  carry  traffle 
:hrough  the  mountains  westward.  But 
'ith  the  big  railway-building  impulse  of 
1840,  the  Government  directed  its  aid  to 
railways,  and  wagon  roads  became 
purely  local  projects.  Even  State  aid 
was  withheld  from  road  building  until 
New  Jersey  in  1891  appropriated  State 
funds  to  aid  counties,  and  in  1892  Massa- 
chusetts came  forward  with  a  State 
'Highway  Commission,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  Dean  Shaler,  of  Har- 
vard, on  this  Commission.  This  gifted 
geologist  put  road  building  on  a  scien- 
tific and  soundly  technical  basis. 

A  BEWILDERIXG  TASK  IX  COXTINUITY 

Even  the  ambitious  servants  of  Uncle 
Sam  who  hewed  the  Cumberland  Pike 
ihrough  the  mountains  would  have  been 
^  pumfounded  had  they  been  able  to  look 
bore  than  a  century  into  the  future  and 
;atch  a  glimpse  of  what  to-day  the  Bu- 
■freau  of  Public  Roads  in  co-operation 
K-ith  the  State  Highway  Departments  is 
iccomplishing  in  road  building.   The  job 
is  a  gigantic  one.    It  is  driving  across 
he  face  of  the  earth  avast,  co-ordinated, 
nterconnecting  network  of  roads  that 
will  join  at  State  boundaries,  and  ulti- 
Bately  provide  continuous  main  arteries 
if  good  roads  that  will  connect  all  of  the 
county  seats  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  single  break. 

It  is  a  staggering  job  in  continuity. 
VIr.  MacDonald  estimates  that  it  will 
jost  to  complete  it  nearly  three  billion 
lollars,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern 
nent  will  pay  something  less  than  half. 

A   bewildering  mass  of   State  road 
naps  keeps  rolling  into  Mr.  MacDonald's 
ifflce.   These  have  to  be  co-ordinated,  so 
hat  the  main  roads  of  one  State  may 
ionnect  at  the  State  boundaries  at  all 
Mints  where  an  adjoining  State's  roads 
)egin.   Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
1   Seventy  per  cent  of  Federal  aid  mile- 
lige   consists   of   graded    and  drained 
*iand-clay,  gravel,  and  macadam  roads, 
■is    means    pioneer    work — building 
ifls  where  there  are  no  roads.  The 
ardest  operating  conditions  are  found 
n  the  Mississippi  Valley — Mr.  MacDon- 
ild's  old  stamping-grounds.    This  is  the 
vorst  region  in  tlie  country  for  effective 
■oad  building,  and  is  likewise  th^  region 
hat  needs  good  roads  the  most.  The 
limatic  conditions  in  combination  with 
he  clay,  gumbo,  and  black  waxy  soils 
larnper  road  building,  and  tliis  is  the 
ioil  that  holds  water  so  long  that  ordi- 
lary  roads  become  impassable  during 
he  rainy  seasons. 
The  country  has  been  divided  by  the 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts, each  with  its  staff  of  engineers. 
These  work  closely  with  State  highway 
departments,  which  are  the  real  con- 
struction units.  When  a  State  project 
is  submitted,  the  Federal  Bureau  has  its 
engineers  go  over  it.  The  Bureau  makes 
sure  that  State  funds  are  available,  and 
every  phase  of  the  project  is  carefully 
investigated.  If  approved,  the  State 
Commission  proceeds  in  co-operation 
with  the  Bureau.  No  Federal  funds  are 
disbursed  save  in  payment  of  vouchers 
for  work  actually  completed  and  ap- 
proved. 

Under  this  plan,  the  United  States  is 
building  the  best  roads  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  the  work  proceeds  in  a  rapid, 
orderly,  efficient  manner,  with  highly 
perfected  eauipment  and  with  notable 
labor-saving  devices. 

"It  will  require  at  least  185,000  miles 
of  primary  roads,"  Mr.  MacDonald  told 
me,  "to  give  the  country  the  required 
network  of  continuous  and  interconnect- 
ing highways  contemplated  by  tVae  pres- 
ent Federal  aid  programme.  But  that 
mileage  represents  only  seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  roads  of  the  country.  We 
gave  the  railways  huge  Government 
grants  in  their  early  days,  but  there  are 
people  who  complain  that  the  trucks  do 
not  pay  tlie  wliole  cost  of  building  roads 
over  which  to  carry  short-haul  loads  of 
commodities.  The  Government  wants  the 
public  to  regard  road  building  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  that  must  be  carried  on 
by  experts,  free  to  work  at  construction 
and  maintenance  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  be  supported  as  long  as 
they  do  good  work.  The  work  of  the 
State  highway  departments  is  of  basic 
social  and  economic  importance.  It  is 
a  long-time  job,  and  there  should  be 
sufficient  tenure  of  office  to  enable  these 
men  to  finish  a  long-time  job  without 
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interruption,  completing  tlie  roads  of  a 
State  in  the  order  of  importance  to  it- 
.self  and  its  neighboring  States.  The 
cost  of  road  building  should  not  be  paid 
by  taxes  levied  entirely  against  the  land 
adjoining  the  roads,  but  by  taxes  levied 
against  society." 

MOTOR  TRUC  KS  AND  RAILWAYS  ARE  ALLIES 

Uncle  Sarn's  road  chief  points  out  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  high- 
ways and  the  railways.  The  railways 
as  freight  movers  are  essentially  long- 
haul  carriers  of  such  commodities  as 
grain,  live  stock,  and  coal,  wliile  motor 
trucks  cannot  hope  to  figure  in  the  long- 
haul  movement  of  tliese  products,  but 
are  primarily  useful  in  the  local  gather- 
ing and  distribution  of  dairy  products, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  manufactured 
merchandise,  and  the  relief  of  rail  con- 
gestion at  the  terminals.  New  York 
department  stores  have  made  elaborate 
tests  in  which  they  have  found  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  ship 
by  trucks  than  by  railways  where  the 
distance  is  under  forty  miles. 

In  reply  to  critics  who  claim  that 
truck  traffic  does  undue  damage  to  good 
roads,  Mr.  MacDonald  replies  that  if 
trucks  are  properly  built,  loaded,  and 
operated  they  do  not  menace  the  roads. 
As  to  construction,  he  points  out  that 
some  truck  manufacturers  are  at  fault 
in  concentrating  too  much  of  the  weight 
over  the  rear  wheels,  so  that  many 
trucks  carry  sixty-five  to  seventy  per 
cent,  and  some  as  high  as  ninety  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  over  the  rear 
wheels.  This  is  a  mistake.  Trucks 
overloaded  by  their  operators  are  also 
bad  for  roads;  a  recent  investigation  in 
Connecticut  shows  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  all  trucks  overloaded.  Worn  tires  in- 
flict undue  road  shocks,  while  pneumatic 
tires  are  tremendous  road  sa\  ers. 

But  lack  of  correct  upkeep  of  roads, 
according  to  Mr.  MacDonald,  constitutes 
the  wor.st  menace.  The  moment  a  vehi- 
cle encounters  a  bad  road  surface  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  vehicle  increases 
four  to  seven  times. 

The  cities  have  no  idea  of  the  impa- 
tience with  which  rural  sections,  now 
that  they  have  become  aroused,  are 
clamoring  for  good  roads.  The  task  of 
Chief  MacDonald  and  the  States  co-oper- 
ating in  Federal  aid  construction  is  the 
difficult  one  of  confining  their  labors  to 
the  primary,  interconnecting  arteries  of 
travel  that  join  county  seat  witli  county 
seat  and  State  with  State.  Huge  con- 
tracts for  this  work  are  being  closed  all 
the  time,  but  the  means  of  travel  have 
so  far  greatly  outstripped  the  improved 
roads  of  travel.  There  are  eight  billion 
dollars  of  capital  now  invested  in  auto- 
mobile rolling  stock  in  this  country, 
while  from  1910  to  1921,  inclusive,  the 
cumulative  investment  in  good  roads 
has  mounted  only  to  $2,526,000,000.  This 
leads  Mr.  MacDonald  to  insist  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  spending 
much  larger  amounts  than  the  money 
now  available  each  year  in  order  to  get 
the  job  done  within  a  ten-year  period. 


FORTY    ACRES   IN  ONE 

PICTURE    FROM    AN    OUTLOOK  READER 


The  forests  of  the  ivd- 
woort  legion  of  Califor- 
nia, although  long  a  pen- 
tor  of  Interest,  have  only 
recently  been  made  ac- 
ressible  to  the  motoring 
(ourist  through  a  State 
highway. 

This  is  a  .scene  on  Bull 
Creek  Flat,  in  Humboldt 
County,  California,  not 
far  from  the  new  Cali- 
fornia State  Park,  now 
teing  made  ready  for  the 
reoeption  of  tourists.  In 
the  picture  are  trees  of 
over  eleven  feet  In  diam- 
eter at  a  point  five  feet 
from  the  ground  and 
three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet 
tall— taller  than  the  Big 
Trees  of  the  Sierras  al- 
read.v  known  to  the  vaca- 
tionist. The  floor  of  the 
forest  is  here  a  uniform 
carpet  of  oxalis.  In  other 
groves  the  forest  floor  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  fcrn.s  over  six 
feet  tall.  The  redwood 
Is  found  only  in  a  nar- 
row broken  strip  on  the 
California  coast  from 
Monterey  north  to  just 
over  the  Oregon  line,  and 
not  more  than  forty 
miles  Inland.  A  stand 
similar  to  the  one  pic- 
tured and  a  few  miles 
from  It  was  recently  cut 
and  a  sample  acre  scaled. 
It  was  found  to  contain 
over  one  million  board 
feet.  An  aero  of  this 
timber  would  therefore 
yield  more  than  forty 
fairly  good  acres  of  Rast- 
ern  timber 
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WHAT  BOOKS  DO  BOYS  RECOMMEND  TO 
EACH  OTHER 

BY  HUBERT  V.  CORYELL 


IN  the  past  ten  years,  especially  the 
last  five.  1  have  been  learning  that 
if  you  can  get  boys  to  discuss  the 
hooks  that  they  have  read,  passing  judg- 
ment from  one  to  another  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  these  books,  the  sum  total 
of  their  opinions  will  be  not  far  from 
correct.  Boys  can  distinguish  the  mas- 
terpiece from  the  time-killer  just  as 
well  as  we  grown-ups — sometimes  bet- 
ter, for  they  are  not  prejudiced,  as  we 
are.  by  tradition.  Moreover,  the  honest 
recommendation  of  one  boy  to  another 
carries  far  more  weight  than  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  grown-up;  for  boys, 
through  sad  experience,  have  come  to 
suspect  us  adults  of  wishing  to  force 
"dry  old  stuff"  down  their  throats.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  arbitrarily  choosing 
their  books  for  them,  it  behooves  us  to 
get  boys  to  discussing  book  values 
among  themselves,  and  to  find  out  what 
they  recommend  to  one  another,  so  that 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  book 
to  a  boy  we  can  say,  "Here,  Bill,  this 
is  a  book  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Jim  are 
crazy  about,"  at  the  same  time  knowing 
that  discriminating  grown-ups  approve 
of  the  book  too. 

Perhaps  it  seems  like  assuming  a 
great  deal  to  be  confident  that  combined 
boy  opinion  will  to  any  extent  coincide 
with  mature  adult  opinion.  But  in  thi.s 
case  it  is  not  an  assumption;  it  is  a 
cheering  fact  brought  to  light  by  a  good 
many  years  of  careful  investigation  on 
my  part.  Let  me  describe  the  way  in 
which  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion. 

When  I  was  a  boy  myself,  I  remember 
thinking  that  my  teachers  were  the  poor- 
est judges  of  literature  I  had  ever  met. 
They  gave  me  nothing  to  read  but  "dry 
old  stuff"  like  "Evangeline,"  "Enoch 
Arden,"  "Silas  Marner,"  "Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  Papers,"  and  the  like.  I  resolved 
at  that  time  that  if  I  ever  got  to  be  a 
teacher  I  .should  recommend  something 
worth  reading,  like  the  "Jungle  Books." 
"Swi-ss  Family  Robinson,"  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,"  and  others  of  the  same 
sort. 

When  I  did  become  a  teacher,  I  began 
confidently  prescribing  these  books. 
Soon,  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  I  found 
that  the  boys  felt  very  lukewarm  toward 
them.  Indeed,  I  had  real  trouble  with 
one  boy,  who  disliked  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans."  I  did  my  best  to  make  these 
books  interesting,  but  the  boys  had  no 
enthusia.sm  for  the  books  I  prescribed. 

However,  one  day  a  boy  brought  into 
class  a  book  that  I  had  never  heard  of, 
called  "With  the  -Indians  in  the  Rock- 
ies," by  James  Willard  SchuHz,  and 
begged  me  to  let  the  class  read  it.  He 
exhibited  the  book  to  all,  told  me  it  was 


a  true  story,  and  sliowed  me  that  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company  had  published  it, 
which  rather  eased  my  pedagogical 
fears.  The  class  read  the  book  witli  in- 
finite delight.  It  was  full  of  interesting 
and  true-to-life  descriptions  of  the  way 
a  white  boy  and  a  Blacktoot  Indian  man- 
aged to  live  through  a  winter  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  cut  off  from  every 
supply  or  source  of  help.  They  did  not 
even  have  weapons  or  fire  when  their 
adventure  started.  Yet  they  lived  and — 
but  I  must  not  spoil  the  story.  It  is 
worth  reading. 

That  happened  several  years  ago.  At 
first  I  thought  simply  that  I  had  discov- 
ered a  marvelously  fascinating  book.  I 
had;  but  that  was  not  the  best  thing 
I  had  discovered;  the  real  discovery  was 
that  boys  are  eager  to  read  what  other 
boys  recommend,  and  that  they  harden 
themselves  by  force  of  habit  against  any- 
thing prescribed  by  a  teacher.  So  I 
decided  to  stop  prescribing,  and  to  let 
my  boys  lure  each  other  on.  I  planned, 
of  course,  to  veto  books  that  seemed 
undesirable;  but  I  wanted  to  see  what 
boys  would  actually  recommend  to  each 
other  and  to  stir  them  up  in  this  way  to 
reading  more  widely. 

My  literature  periods  began  to  change 
their  aspect.  Before  choosing  a  hook  for 
reading  in  class  we  called  for  sugges- 
tions; boys  offered  their  favorite  books, 
gave  their  reasons,  and  voted  on  what 
seemed  most  worth  reading.  In  the 
older  classes — boys  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen— we  ceased  to  read  much  in  class, 
but  discussed  books  in  class  and  read 
them  outside.  Then  we  began  to  have 
boys  prepare  careful  reports  on  their 
reading,  to  be  made  i)rally,  reading  a 
sample  incident  from  the  book  reported 
on  and  passing  a  personal  judgment  on 
the  value  of  the  book. 

Almost  at  once  we  found  ourselves 
dividing  books  roughly  into  three 
classes:  Class  I,  the  books  we  felt  no 
boy  should  miss;  Class  II,  worth-while 
books  that  could  not  be  classed  so 
highly;  and  Class  III,  books  which  were 
frankly  time-killers.  We  discussed  the 
qualities  that  would  put  a  book  in  one 
class  or  another,  and  settled  the  matter 
by  vote;  for  I  had  learned  by  this  time 
that  teacher  arbitration  was  like  sand  in 
a  gear-box. 

Presently  we  began  to  make  some  cal- 
culations as  to  how  many  books  a  boy 
could  be  expected  to  read  during  his  boy- 
hootl.  We  decided  that  the  number  was 
probably  between  two  hundred  and  four 
hundred.  We  estimated  that  there  must 
be  several  thousand  books  for  boys  on 
the  market.  We  then  saw  plainly  that 
we  must  choose  a  very  small  percentage 


of  these  to  read.  We  discussed  the  basis 
of  choice.  We  decided  that  the  common- 
sense  thing  was  to  read  the  superfine 
books  first — the  books  that  "no  boy 
should  miss."  We  decided  that  after 
this  we  should  read  the  merely  worth- 
while hooks;  and  that  we  should  read 
the  time-killers  only  when  we  got  rest- 
less and  felt  that  we  must  have  a  liter- 
ary .spree.  This  all  came  out  in  class 
discussion,  perhaps  helped  by  a  little 
judicious  guidance  on  my  part;  but,  as 
finally  put,  it  was  a  class  vote,  and  even 
as  such  was  no  more  than  a  recommen- 
dation. Each  boy  was  left  free  to  make 
his  own  actual  decisions. 

Somebody  then  suggested  the  gather- 
ing of  a  list  of  books  that  "no  boy  should 
miss."  We  voted  that  each  boy  should 
make  an  alphabetical  list  on  cards  of 
the  books  that  he  believed  should  be 
included  in  Class  I.  We  started.  Soon 
a  boy  said  he  wished  we  could  have  a 
Class  II  list  also.  Lastly,  one  lover  of 
thrilling  adventure  stories  said  that  he 
didn't  see  why  we  couldn't  keep  a  li.st  of 
the  time-killers  too.  So  it  was  voted 
that  each  boy  should  classify  all  the 
books  he  had  read  into  three  classes,  and 
that  we  should  combine  these  lists. 
Again  we  started.  Day  by  day  boys 
brought  to  class  library  cards  on  which 
they  had  written  the  titles  of  the  books, 
the  names  of  the  authors,  and  the  names 
of  the  publishers.  Also  they  wrote  on 
each  card  a  brief  statement  as  to  what 
the  book  was  about,  and  why  they 
classed  it  as  I,  II,  or  III. 

I  believe  that  this  process  of  classify- 
ing books  according  to  their  merits,  each 
boy  passing  his  own  judgment  inde- 
pendently and  giving  his  own  reasons, 
did  more  to  develop  a  thoughtful  atti- 
tude toward  books  than  all  the  teaching 
and  preaching  I  had  ever  done.  We  did 
nothing  to  forbid  the  trashy  book;  but 
the  very  act  of  labeling  it  trashy  raised 
the  boy's  own  taste  one  step  higher.  He 
became  less  inclined  to  read  that  kind  of 
book  when  he  had  a  good  list  of  other 
books  which  his  comrades  declared  were 
"too  good  to  miss." 

A  curious  back-fire  from  this  scheme 
of  getting  the  boys  to  form  their  own 
opinions  came  at  about  this  time  in  the 
form  of  requests  for  my  opinion  on 
doubtful  books.  I  was  tempted  to  use 
these  requests  as  opportunities  for  teach- 
ing real  literary  appreciation.  But  I 
controlled  the  impulse.  Instead,  almost 
invariably  I  threw  back  the  question  on 
the  class  or  on  some  boy  in  the  class, 
not  giving  my  own  opinion  unless 
pressed  for  it,  and  even  then  giving  it 
without  undue  emphasis.  For  instance: 
a  boy  asked  one  day  what  I  thought  of 
"Lorna  Doone."  Instead  of  pouring  out 
my  own  liking  for  the  book.  I  said, 
"Well,  I  like  it,  but  I'm  not  sure  how 
*  it  would  appeal  to  a  boy.  It  may  be 
too  old  for  you."  At  that  a  boy  who  had 
previously  put  himself  on  record  as  lik- 
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iiig  ■bloocl-and-tluinder"  books  raised  his 
hand.  "Oh,  I  don't  thinlt  it's  too  old," 
he  said.    "I  liked  it." 

"Did  you  find  too  much  long  descrip- 
tion?" I  asked. 

"Oh,  there  was  some  description,"  he 
answered,  "but  most  of  it  was  interest- 
ing." 

By  this  time  three  other  boys  were 
nodding  agreement.  A  fourth  held  up 
his  hand  and  said  he  thought  it  was 
slow.  One  of  the  advocates  asked  him 
liow  far  lie  had  gone  in  it,  and  he  blush- 
ingly  admitted  that  he  had  read  only  a 
few  pages. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  first  boy,  "you 
can't  tell  what  a  book  is  going  to  be  like 
in  just  a  few  pages."  And  the  class 
chuckled  its  approval,  though  probably 
most  of  them  had  a  tendency  to  drop  a 
book  after  a  few  pages  of  trial  if  it  was 
slow. 

Now  had  I,  the  teacher,  praised  the 
book  and  chided  the  boy  for  not  giving 
it  a  fair  chance,  no  other  boy  would  have 
read  "Lorna  Doone,"  and  almost  all 
would  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go 
on  dropping  books  with  slow  beginnings. 
But  because  my  "blood-and-thunder" 
friend  in  the  class  had  done  the  talking 
several  read  the  book,  and  I  suspect  sev- 
eral resolved  to  give  other  books  a  fair 
trial. 

Another  boy  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  Zane  Grey's  books,  saying  that  his 
father  liked  them  but  his  older  sister 
said  her  teacher  called  them  trash.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  enjoy  Zane  Grey's 
stories  immensely,  but  I  should  perhaps 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  boys  as 
really  worth  reading.  As  I  was  pausing 
to  consider  my  reply  a  boy  just  In  front 
of  me  spoke  up: 

"They're  awfully  exciting,  but  you 
couldn't  call  them  Class  I  books." 

"How  would  you  class  them?"  J  asked. 

He  scratched  his  head  doubtfully. 

"I  guess  they're  time-killers,"  he  said. 

Another  boy,  who  is  a  curious  combi- 
nation of  natural-born  athlete,  mischief- 
maker,  and  serious-minded  student,  but 
whose  athletic  ability  and  propensities 
for  mischief  bulk  largest  in  the  minds 
of  his  companions,  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  truly  great  book  had 
never  appealed  to  me  as  a  boy,  and  I 
liesitated  to  answer  frankly.  I  followed 
a  hunch,  and  threw  the  boy's  own  ques- 
tion back  at  him. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Oh,  gee,"  he  said,  "I  think  it's  great! 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  best  books  I  ever 
read." 

I.,ater  on  he  confided  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  several  boys  that  after  read- 
ing "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  he  had  decided 
never  to  call  a  colored  man  a  "nigger" 
again. 

Many  boys  expressed  the  feeling  that 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson"  was  absolutely 
impossible  and  childisli,  because  every- 
thing came  to  the  family  on  the  island 
just  when  they  wanted  it.  There  was  a 
big  discussion  on  this  point,  but  in  the 
end  a  quarter  of  the  class  listed  it  as  a 
book  that  "no  boy  should  miss." 


I  could  go  on  giving  examples  of  this 
sort  for  pages  and  pages,  but  this  is 
enough  to  indicate  that  if  boys  can  be 
brought  to  frank  discussion  of  book 
values  they  will  show,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  judgment;  and  that,  since 
their  mass  judgment  is  almost  always 
reliable,  they  influence  one  another  for 
good  to  an  extent  that  a  grown  person 
is  powerless  to  do. 

In  combining  the  individual  book 
lists  by  unanimous  consent  we  took  first 
the  books  "that  no  boy  should  miss." 
Immediately  we  found  that  to  .save 
waste  effort  we  must  list  only  the  books 
that  were  recommended  by  at  least  two 
boys.  After  several  days  we  finished  the 
Class  I  list  of  books.  When  we  started 
combining  the  second  list,  we  found  so 
many  books  that  only  one  boy  recom- 
mended that  we  had  to  discontinue  com- 
bining lists,  on  the  ground  that  we  were 
wasting  time.  We  could  better  apply 
ourselves  in  reading  the  books  on  the 
first  list  that  we  had  not  already  read. 
So  the  list  was  mimeographed  and 
passed  around.  This  has  been  done  no\: 
each  year  for  three  years.  Seventy  boy;? 
have  passed  judgment.  The  only  thin", 
I  have  done  is  to  veto  books  that  seemed 
undesirable — and  in  three  years  I  have 
not  vetoed  half  a  dozen  books! 

The  full  list  I  keep  on  library  cards. 
About  fifty  of  the  most  popular  books 
are  put  into  the  mimeographed  list,  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  and  with  a  number  show- 
ing how  many  boys  out  of  the  seventy 
have  recommended  the  book.  The  boys 
use  this  list  willingly,  because  they 
know  that  other  boys  have  made  it  up 
by  their  recommendations.  They  know 
that  no  teacher  is  imposing  "dry  old 
stuff"  upon  them.  Yet  here  is  the  list, 
most  of  the  books  of  which  were  recom- 
mended by  at  least  ten  boys.  I  do  not 
think  a  teacher  need  be  ashamed  to  offer 
such  books  to  the  young  people  in  his 
care: 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Arabian  Nis'ht.s. 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 

The  Black  Arrow  (recommondod  by 

44  boys  out  of  70). 
Black  Beauty. 
— >Hob.  Son  of  Battle  (42  boys). 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Theodore  Roo.sovelt. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild  (48  boys). 

Captains  Courageous  (39  boys). 

A  Christmas  Caiol. 

The  Deerslayer. 

From  the  Eaitli  to  the  Moon. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

Tn  the  Great  .\pache  Forest. 

Ivanhoe. 

Jim  Davis. 

The  .Jungle  Books  (44  lioys). 

Kidnapped. 

Kim. 

King  Arthur  ami  His  Knisjhts. 
Lad,  a  Dog. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Tjittic  Women. 
.  Ijorna  Doone. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Men  of  Iron. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Merry  Adventures  of  Uobhi  Hood. 


Monarch,  the  I  Jig-  Bear. 
Mysterious  Lsland. 
Oliver  Twist. 
On  the  Warpath. 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand  (36  boys). 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Red  Fox. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Rolf  in  the  Woods. 
The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Tan,?lewood  Tales. 
The  Three  Mu.sketeer.s. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Day.s. 
Tour  of  the  World  in  Eight >■  Day.s. 
The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag. 
Ti-easure  Island  (53  boys). 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Westward  Ho! 
White  Fang. 

Wild  Animals  T  Have  Known. 
With  the  "Indians  in  the  Rockies. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  noted  that  "The 
Jungle  Books,"  "Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son," and  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
wiiich  I  so  nearly  ruined  for  my  boys 
by  prescribing,  are  among  their  favor- 
ites, after  all.  By  ceasing  to  prescribe 
them  I  saved  them. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  good  books 
missing  from  this  list,  many  of  higher 
literary  value.  But  these  are  books  for 
boys,  and  the  main  thing  is  to  develop 
the  appetite  for  wholesome  reading  by 
giving  them  something  at  the  same  time 
palatable  and  worth  while.  We  consider 
this  only  a  beginning.  But,  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  the  boy  and  of  the 
grown-up,  we  consider  it  ".safe  and 
sane." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

RRi.ir.ioN  .\Nn  riiiLOSoi'iiv 

.\T  TIIK   MOMKNT   OF  DKATH.     liy  CaiiiUle 
iiiliiry  ronip.niy.  New 


l''lanmi.irioii. 
York.  .«:!. 


Tlu- 


FORTNIGHTLY  <  l,lll{   (THK).     By  Hoi  a<  o  C. 

Hiitrliiiisoii.     K.  r.  luitton  &  Co.,  Now  York. 

$r,. 

FIINDAMKNTALS  OK  FAITH  IN  THK  I.HiHT 
OF  MOI>KK.\  THOKiHT.  liy  Hoince  lilake 
WiUiams.  Thr  Aliiiiitdnii  rie.ss.  Now  York. 
$1.25. 

PSAl.MS  AS  I-ITlUMilKS  (THE).  lioiiiK  the 
l';ul(locli  l.iTtiire.s  toi-  IlliO.  liy  .lohii  1'. 
I'eteis.  I'h.D..  Si. P.,  n.I>.  The  Maoinillan 
Company,  Now  York.  $4. 

Ml.=!CEI,I,ANROUS 

HOW  TO  SKI/I,  AT  KKTAII..  liy  W.  W.  Char- 
Ici-.s.      lli>Mc;hli>M    Miflliii    Conipaiiv.  lio»tnii. 

I.ITTl.K  COKNKR  NKVKK  (ONQl'KRKD 
(Tin«).  Ry  .John  Van  Sohalok,  .Ii.  Tlu" 
Maomillan  Company,  New  York.  If'.;. 

MKXICAN  I'KTROI.KliM.  Pan-Amprlcan  Potro- 
U'lnii  anil  'I'ran.spml  Company,  Now  York. 

I'KRII,  OF  THK  KKri'ltLK^  (THK).  By  Panlel 
Chaunoiy  liiowor.  (',.  1>.  Putnam's  Soils. 
No\\    \otk.  $l.7'i. 

I'OIIR  AIM'RHNDRIO  A  I>ARI.KR.  By  I'l  aiicoi.-i 
.).  Knony.    All.vii  ,t  liaoon,  Nox\'  York.  $1.2(», 

SI:NK('A  THK  I'HII.OSCHMIKR  AND  HIS  MOD- 
KRN  MKSSA<;K,.  liy  Uiohanl  Mott  Cmn- 
more.  Th^  Marshall  .lono.s  Company,  Bo.ston. 
$2.riO. 

STORY   OF  THK  AMKRICAN   HYMN  (THK). 

Ity  Edwaril  S.  NInde.  IlUisI  ratoil.  The 
.Milngrton  Press,  New  York.  *.'i..'0. 
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Measuring  Roofs  by  the  ^^year-stick 


AFTER  all's  said  and  done,  there's  only  one 
^  way  to  measure  roof  value — that's  by  the 
"year-stick." 

For  when  choosing  a  roof,  the  really  impor- 
tant question  is:  "Which  roof  will  last  longest 
with  the  least  trouble  and  expense  for  upkeep?" 

In  the  light  of  long  experience,  the  logical 
answer  is:  The  Barrett  Specification  Roof.  For 
in  every  section  of  the  country  there  are  roofs 
of  this  type  that  have  been  in  service  for 
thirty,  forty  or  more  years,  and  are  still  in  good 
conditi  n. 

Despite  proved  durability  and  freedom  from 
maintenance  expense,  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
are  moderate  in  first  cost.  And  they  provide  a 
degree  of  fire  protection  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  kind  of  built-up  roof. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  are  the  choice  of  the  leading 
architects  and  construction  engineers  the  coun- 
try- over,  and  that  today  they  cover  a  majority  of 
all  the  permanent  flat-roofed  buildings  in  America. 


The  Only  Bonded  Roof 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  not  merely 
guaranteed — they  are  bonded. 

When  the  roof  is  SO  squares  or  larger  and 
located  m  a  town  of  25,000  or  more,  or  in  a  smaller 
place  where  our  inspection  service  is  available, 
the  owner  receives,  without  cost,  a  bond  issued 
by  The  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  protecting  him  against  all  repair  ex- 
pense during  the  life  of  this  bond — Type  "AA" 
Roofs,  for  20  years;  Type  "A,"  for  10  years. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof,  be  sure  to  read  care- 
fully all  the  stipulations  in  the  specification's. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies  of  tlie 
Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request. 


'  Company 


New  Voik  Chicago 
Cleveland  Cincimiati 
Binuiugham         Kansas  City 
Syracuse  Bangor 
Salt  Lake  City  Milwaukee 
Youngstown  Bethlelieni 
Latrobe  Hou.'iton 
Omalia 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY, 
Vancouver 


I'liflatleliiliia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  Nen  Orleans 

Minneapolis  Dallas  Uuluth 

Peoria  Atlanta  Lebanon 

Washington  .Johnstown  Riohmouil 

Toledo  Columbus  Baltimore 

Elizabeth  Buffalo  San  Francisco 

Denver  .Jacksonville 

Limited :       Montreal      Toronto  Wiimiiieg 

St.  John,  N.B.         Halifax,  N.S. 


Your 
Florist  Knows 

To  be  able  at  all  times  and 
upon  all  occasions  to  say  and 
do  the  "right  thing"  is  con- 
sidered an  accomplishmeiit.  A 
careful  regard  for  convention 
means  simply  a  regard  for  each 
other. 

And  so  those  who  pay  tribute 
to  the  convention  that  makes  it 
proper  to  send  a  gift  of  flowers 
to  one's  hostess  have  the  cour- 
teous distinction  that  marks  the 
ever  welcome  guest. 

Flowers  keep  alive  among  us 
the  spirit  of  gallantry.  And  you 
can  make  rich  in  happiness 
those  you  remember  when  you 
"say  it  with  flowers"  for  birth- 
days, wedding  anniversaries 
and  other  occasions. 

Your  Florist  will  be  glad  to 
aid  in  the  selection  of  floral 
tokens  appropriate  for  every 
occasion. 

Flowers  may  be  telegraphed 
to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and 
delivered  in  a  few  hours 
through  the  Florist  Telegraph 
Delivery  Service. 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

WEALTH,  WORK,  AND 
GOVERNMENT 

IN  whatever  language  the  strike  policy 
of  the  Government  may  be  masked, 
its  essence  is,  driving  the  strikers  back 
to  work  by  force.  The  policy  is  illogical, 
unlavi^ful,  futile,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous. All  labor  except  a  few  willing 
strike-breakers  will  feel  itself  outraged 
and  outlawed.  Labor  was  promised  a 
new  status  if  it  would  work  and  fight 
loyally  in  the  war.  It  did  so.  Is  this 
the  new  status? 

Unless  the  strikers  return  to  work 
they  are  to  forfeit  their  positions  witli- 
out  remuneration.  Can  any  one  imagine 
the  Government  compelling  the  mine  or 
rail  owners  1o  forfeit  their  mines  or 
roads  without  rich  remuneration  under 
any  circumstances  whatever?  The  in- 
justice of  the  Government  to  the  strikers 
is  self-evident. 

The  Government  tolerates  tlie  claim 
that  the  strikers  are  now  striking 
against  the  United  States,  a  view  ener- 
getically exploited  by  the  employers. 
Had  the  law  endowed  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  with  the  autocratic  power  in- 
volved in  that  view  penalties  would  have 
been  attached  to  disregard  of  its  decis- 
ions. None  were.  It  is  grotesque  to/ 
assert  that  the  strike  is  rebellion  againstf 
the  Government  or  the  people. 

President  Harding  said  to  the  Govern- 
ors: "Your  State  Government  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  jointly  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  conditions  under 
which  free  men.  Avilling  to  work,  may 
work  in  safety." 

Governor  Cox,  of  Massachusetts,  said 
to  the  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  others:  "In 
the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  citi- 
zenship of  Massachusetts,  I  ask  your  co- 
operation in  making  secure  to  each  indi- 
vidual his  inalienable  right  to  work." 

The  "right  to  work"  is  a  sham  unless 
all  men  can  get  work  at  all  times.  Men 
are  "free"  only  when  this  condition  per- 
manently prevails.  The  unemployment 
of  large  numbers  is  a  nearly  constant 
phenomenon  in  this  country.  Neither 
Government  nor  citizen  will  give  them 
work.  No  right  to  demand  it  is  recog- 
nized. Therefore  they  have  no  right  to 
work.   Therefore  they  are  not  free. 

The  spurious  right  to  work  becomes 
sacred  only  in  one  circumstance.  That 
is  when  the  unemployed  are  needed  as 
strike-breakers.  Then  the  United  States 
Army  is  ordered  out  to  vindicate  the 
solemn  sanctity  of  their  right  to  work, 
and  to  assert  the  stupendous  holiness  of 
their  "freedom." 

Tiie  irony  of  this  farce  is  more  tiian 
tragical.  It  threatens  the  existence  of 
our  Nation.  The  only  reason  the  army 
is  called  out  to  protect  the  right  to  worl; 
is  that  there  is  no  right  to  work.  Were 
there  that  right,  there  would  be  no  un- 
employed to  seize  the  strikers'  places, 
and  therefore  no  need  of  "protecting" 
them.  Strikers  and  magnates  would  be 
on  a  par  in  tlic  controversy.  And  if  the 
Government  intervened  it  would  do  so  to 


hy  iptciaWy  chartered  Cunard  Line  new  steamship 

"SAMARIA" 

A  Cruise  De  Luxe 

Strictly  limited  to  400  guests 
January  24  to  May  31, 1923 
Sailing  eastward  from  New  York 

A kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  the  world 
we  live  in  —  the  wonders  of  the 
living  age — the  marvels  of  bygone  civil- 
izations—  many  different  peoples  and 
races  —  strange  customs  —  you  will  find 
them  all  in  this  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise, 
which  marks  the  50th  year  since  Thomas 
Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization, 
conducted  his  first  tour  around  the 
world.  On  a  magnificent  new  Cunarder 
you  will  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
127  days  —  days  that  will  ever  be  grate- 
fully remembered. 

There  is  a  wonderful  itinerary  —  with  visits  at 
Mediterranean  Ports — Egypt,  etc. — four  weelcs  in 
British  India,  Dutch  East  IndiesandStraits  Settle- 
ments— Saigon,  Manila,  China  —  two  weeks  in 
Japan,  etc. —  visitins  each  country  under  the 
most  favorable  climatic  conditions- 
Full  In/brmation  and  Literaiure  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK   561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  SanFrancisco  Montreal  Vancouver 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules— ni.Tny  of  uhich 
may  be  easily  followed  riijlit  in  your  own  home,  or 
^vhile  traveling.  You  will  find  in  tliis  little  bo  A  a 
veallli  of  information  about  fund  eleiuents and  their 
relation  to  jjliysical  welfare;  also  elfec- 
tive  weiy:ht  control  diets,  ;uid  and  bland 
-liets.  lax^itive  and  blood-building 
diets,  and  dit-ts  used  in  the  correttiou 
of  various  chronic  maladies- 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mail-order  adveriiscnu'iit 
Name  and  address  on  c.irtl  will 
brini^  it  without  co>t  or  oMi-ation. 

HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

-Q4  Good  Health  Buildin- 
Baltic  Creek,  Mich. 


For  Every  Style  of  Writing 

Select  the  pen  suited  to  your 
handwriting  from  10  samples 
different  patterns  and  finish  in 
silver,  gilt  and  bronze,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents,  including  3  2- 
page  booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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Kidney  Disorders 


What  an  eminent  medical 
authority  prescribes  for 
Bright's  Disease,  High 
Blood  Pressure,  Heart  and 
Arterial  Deterioration,  etc. 


Your  kidneys  are  filters  whose 
function  is  to  remove  waste  products 
from  the  blood.  When  you  have 
kidney  trouble,  these  filters  have  lost 
the  power  to  pick  impurities  out 
of  the  blood  and  throw  them  off. 

How  shall  you  rid  your  kidneys 
of  these  harmful  substances  ?  A 
medical  authority  of  high  repute 
says :  "  You  can  clean  out  your 
kidneys — and  keep  them  cleaned 
out — by  the  liberal  use  of  Paradise 
Water.  This  mineral-free  water, 
from  Paradise  Spring  in  Maine,  has 
the  power  to  help  wash  the  blood 
and  tissues  free  from  poisonous 


waste  products  whose  retention 
would  continually  damage  the  kid- 
neys and  other  tissues. 

"Sometimes,  through  misuse," 
adds  this  authority,  "  the  kidneys 
get  beyond  repair.  Give  Paradise 
Water  a  chance  before  it  is  too  late." 

Paradise  Water  comes  in  con- 
venient cases  of  12  quarts,  24  pints, 
36  half- pin  ts.  Natural  or  Carbonated, 
both  delightful  tasting,  in  addition 
to  their  health-giving  qualities. 

PARADISE  SPRING  CO.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

PARADISE  WATER 


(For  Health) 
A  Delicious  Table  Water 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers  and  druggistH  ill  principal  cities.    Shipped  direct  elsewhere. 


 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  

PARADISE  SPRING  CO.,  Brunswick,  Me.    Send  me  "  The  Story  of  Paradise  Spring  "  and  spemjc  information  on  : 

(Check  the  ones  you  want)  5-B 
□  No.  3— DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS 


r  I  No.  1— RHEUMATISM 

— Arthritis  Deformans 
— Rheumatoid  Arthritis 
— Arthritis 

I  1  No.  2-KIDNEY  DISORDERS 

— Bright's  Disease 

— High  Blood  Pressure 

— Heart  and  Arterial  Deterioration 


— Feeble  Digestion 

— Acidity  of  Stomach 

— Intestinal  Autointoxication 

□  No.  4-BLADDER  DISORDERS 

— Prostatitis 
— Pyelitis 


Name   Street  &  City; 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG  (Continued) 
execute  justice  instead  of  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  injustice. 
Boston.  Morrison  I.  Swii-r. 

[This  letter  states  very  tersely  views 
on  wealth,  work,  and  government, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  fallacies,  are 
very  common  among  partisans  of  labor 
in  industrial  warfare.  Certain  quite  con- 
tradictory views,  prevailing  among  par 
tisans  of  capital,  are  characterized  by 
corresponding  fallacies.  We  can  think 
of  no  better  training  in  clear  thinking 
than  the  undertaking  to  hunt  out  these 
fallacies  from  their  lairs  on  both  sides. — 
Thk  Edi  iok.s.J 


CAPITALABORISM 

AN  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  for 
1890  has  no  word  capitalism.  Since 
then  this  word  has  been  .spoiled.  The 
Socialists  and  Communists  have  taken 
the  goodness  out  of  capitalism  and  we 
need  a  word  to  take  its  place  which  in 
itself  will  convey  a  respectable  meaning. 
I  propose  as  a  substitute  the  word 
capitalaborisni. 

At  John."?  Hopkins  University  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  in  bold  letters  on  (he  wall 
of  a  most  popular  lecture-room,  were 
these  words:  "History  is  past  politics; 
politics  is  present  history."  So  we 
might  put  up  an  inscription:  Capital  is 
past  labor;  labor  is  future  capital. 

A  boatman  named  one  oar  "faith"  and 
the  other  "works."  He  noticed  that 
when  he  pulled  "faith"  alone  the  boat 
went  round  and  round,  and  this  was  the 
case  when  he  pulled  "works."  But  when 
he  pulled  both  oars  his  boat  went  for- 
ward even  against  the  stream.  So  is  it 
with  capital  and  labor.  Separated,  we 
stand  still  or  drift.  When  capital  and 
labor  are  pulled  together,  the  craft  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  state  moves  for- 
ward toward  success. 

The  capitalaborist  believes  in  the 
union  of  capital  and  labor  against  Com- 
munism. He  is  opposed  to  their  separa- 
tion and  isolation.  Money  compensates 
labor  and  labor  earns  money.  The  an- 
tagonism is  imagined,  not  real,  with  fair- 
minded,  industrious  people.  They  are 
envious  and  lazy  people  who  see  only 
evil  in  the  possession  of  money.  What- 
ever evil  exists  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  money,  but  in  its  distribution. 

The  remedy  for  bad  distribution  is  not 
in  Communistic  equalization,  nor  is  it  in 
governmental  ownership.  The  proper 
remedy  must  give  full  credit  for  superior 
preparation,  superior  ability,  superior 
skill.  We  concede  that  honest  industry 
must  have  a  living  wage,  but  we  do  not 
concede  the  same  wage  to  all,  regardless 
of  efficient  ser^■ice.  To  reward  superior- 
ity proportionately  is  the  time-honored 
and  time-tested  principle  under  which 
skillful  management  unites  labor  and 
capital  in  the  finest  co-operation  for  the 
common  benefit  of  human  society. 

On  one  occasion  I  divided  a  circle  on 
the  blackboard  into  three  equal  sectors. 
I  labeled  one  sector  "brains"  and  another 
"brawn,"  and  asked  the  class  to  give  me 
a  word  beginning  with  the  letter  b  for 
the  third  sector.    One  lad  suggested 


"banks,"  and  the  word  was  inserted. 
Brains,  brawn,  and  banks  make  a  for- 
midable and  wmning  combination. 
When  management,  labor,  and  capital 
work  together  success  is  at  hand. 

The  New  York  "World,"  the  "Globe," 
and  the  "Mail"  have  all  used  the  word 
capitalaborism.  Soon  we  shall  hear  the 
word  used  by  famous  statesmen.  We 
hope  to  see  it  indorsed  by  leading  maga- 
zines. It  is  a  word  which  conveys  its 
own  wise,  good  meaning.  Let  it  win  its 
way  as  a  substitute  for  capitalism. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell. 

I'ornona,  New  York. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
GERMAN  CHEMICAL 
PATENTS 

YOUR  editorial  on  the  German  patents 
and  the  Chemical  Foundation,  in 
the  issue  of  July  26,  is  unquestionably 
the  fairest  and  sanest  discussion  of  this 
befuddled  subject  that  I  have  seen. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  that  de- 
serves special  mention,  and  that  is  the 


so-called  "value"  of  these  German  pat- 
ents. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  a 
license  to  use  one  of  these  German  dye 
patents  does  not  enable  a  chemical 
manufacturer  to  produce  the  dye.  It 
merely  gives  him  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  and  months  or 
years  of  work  experimenting,  trying  to 
determine  how  the  dye  can  be  made. 
Finding  and  applying  the  kernel  of 
truth  in  these  patents  is  a  long,  difficult 
job,  even  for  trained  research  chemists. 
These  patents  are  written  with  diaboli- 
cal skill  and  the  real  essential  points  are 
concealed  under  an  extremely  clever  bar- 
rage of  words.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
our  legislators  apparently  believe  that 
every  patent  granted  is  as  clear  and 
guileless  as  one  covering  a  paper  clip  or 
a  shoe-button.  Until  our  chemical  manu- 
facturers have  risked  a  large  outlay  of 
money  for  research  work  these  German 
dye  patents  are  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  the  idea  of  placing  an  arbitrary 
value  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  on 
them  is  absurd.  I.  E.  Knapp. 

Caruoys  Point,  New  Jersey. 
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Tours  and  Travel 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  &  CRUISES' 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

(Including:  West  Indies) 
February  3,  1923 

Only  4.5  duys  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Tlie  Cruise  of  Cruises  for  those 
who  desire  a  fascinating  and  highly 
enjoyable  pleasure  trip  of  approxi- 
mately one  niontli  and  a  half.  It  is 
especially  attractive  to  those  interested 
in  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. Rates  $7511  ui>— New  York  to 
New  York.  Write  for  complete  infor- 
mation and  schedule  of  rates. 

Mediterranean 
Cruise 

February  lu,  on  the  S.S.  "  Rotter- 
dam." Includes  Azores,  Madeira,  Spain, 
Gibraltar,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Holy 
Laud  and  other  places  of  equal  in- 
terest, liates  $6Zo  u]>— New  York  to 
New  York.  Write  for  illustrated  hook- 
let. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22 14  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  \vrite 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


Three  Fall  Tours 

to  Paris,  the  Battlefields,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  in  October 

Italy's  most  perfect  month— of  the  vintage 
—when  the  heat  lias  passed.   Leaving  N.  i . 

fept.  returning  frnm  Naples  in  Nov. 

lie  first  party,  leaving  Sept.  Ifi,  being  under 
the  personal  management  of  our  President, 
Mr.  Egerton  R.  Williams,  antlior  of  "Hill 
Towns  of  Italy,"  "  Plain  Towns  of  Italy," 
etc.,  etc. 

THE  EGERTON  R.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

•jai  Devonshire  Street,  lioston,  IVIass. 


'^plll'',  lieiiuly,  fii.sciMiitioM,  and  inys- 
tery  of  Hie  Orient,  lures  visitors 
from  nil  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

1  In:  <|iialnteiit  and  iiioHt  interenting  of  ull 
connMien.  Come  vvliile  the  old  lige  cnatonis 
prevail.   Write,  mentioning  "Outlofdc"  To 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  1  ratllc  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  lull  itifoiniation 
Rilti  for  a  tingle  room  vrilhool  billi  and  willi  3  mcalt, 
$5-6  ill  'iliet  and  popular  rciotU,  $4-5  in  the  coonlrr 


Tours  and  Travel 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  I'l'e'T 

an  orgaiii/.er  of  a  small  party.  IC^tablislied  lH|i|i. 
Baecock'3  Touiis.  IJ  Halaey  St.,  ISrooUlyn. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

CANADA 

CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

T"  *      W^bi  Koii  C:iiii|i 

i  imaffami  l»v  .ri'iv'tf^ini 

3  Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Cump  with  every 
comfort  in  tlie  heart  of  four  uiillion 
acrcN  virgin  forest— 1,503  laUes.  Woii- 
<lerful  fisliinjs;.  Guides,  Boats.  Cannes 
and  Launches.  Bathing.  Tramping.  One  night 
from  I'oronto.  Kxcellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  Timagarai  P.  0.,  Northern  Ontario,  Can. 


DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


The  LEE  HOTEL 

15th  andLSts.,N.  fy. 
Newest  in  Washington 
n^rite  for  Booklet  No.  3 
Room  and  bath,  $3. 30  a  day  and  upward 


EUROPE 


ITALIAN  niVIERA,  Viaresgi". 
Italy.  Very  small  number  payuig 
guests  received  in  charming  private  villa,  fac- 
ing pine  forest,  near  esplanade.  Refilled  and 
cultivated  milieu.  Opportunity  for  study  of 
Italian  or  German.  ELSA  WOLFFHUGKL, 
via  Fratti  254  (Pineta),  Viareggio,  Italy. 


MAINE 


'VfWyV'  C  A  IV/II>QLoonLake,  Maine. 
I  Wl\rv ^.^/\lVlrOj.Le« isVoik.Prop. 
Famous  Rangeley  region  lieart  of  monntaino 
facing  lake.  Log  cabin^j,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  dininjj-ioom.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  pouliry,  milk.  Booklet. 


CAMP  AIMHI 

North  Windham,  Maine 
Bathing,  Boatine,  Canoeing,  Fithing,  Tennia 

Aimlii  Family  Camp  —  situated  among  the 
pines  on  the  sliore  of  Little  SebagoLake,  Me. 
—oilers  a  natural,  healthy,  ont-of-door  life  in 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation.  M.  L.  HODGSON,  Mgr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.    Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 
18tli  season. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS.  MASS.  (,".";;„) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  rnnning  water  in 
iii'arly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  batlis. 
Alany  comfortably  fnrnislied  rooms  for  gni. 
rml  Kse,  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  frnit,  eggs,  chickens. 
Sm,  S18,       $■;■)  a  week.  Ted.  Wellesley  7134'.'. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooli  iiiK   Kinir.AI.I,  I.AKK 
near  tlie  White  MoiiiilalnH 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  Itnow 
about,  whei  n  yon  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self—boating,  bathing,  Hshini;,  teniiiH,  lioise- 
bai^k  riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights 
lu  ouiid  tlie  cainn.lii  B.  Private  cabins.  Address 
H.  0.  BKMI8,  Soirth  Cliatlium,  N.  H. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Wanderinn-on-Lake  Sunapee 

Geoi«:e's  Mills,  N.  H. 
Quiet  and  refined.  Enjoy  the  autumn  in  oni- 
beautiful  lake  and  mountain  region.  Our 
house  is  homey  and  informal.  Booklets. 

ANNA  CHASE,  Hostess. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


I — While  in  New  York— 

For  a  quiet,  comfortable,  home- 
like   place    in    which  to   stay — 

Single  rooms^  use  of  bnlh,  Hl.3i)&  H2 
Sv ite,  patioj\  bedroovt  nvd  hat/i^for?^ 

H4  &  fiS  dailn 
Patior^  2  hedrootihs  find  bath,  4  or  o 
persons,  SO  &  H7  daily 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  P.\lilTES 

HOTEL CLENDENING 

202  West  103d  St..  New  York  City 


Ffv:  slfp.s  oiihi  fioiii MnMidiiiiii  Si/hitiii/  Sla, 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  iu  the  fasliionabie  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  tlieaters.  A  iiigli-class  notel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  acconi- 
tiiodations  at  moderate  cost. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
Kates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  retiuest. 


ton  .S<niaie 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Churcli.  lloiims 
with  and  witliont  bath.  Kates  *3..i(i  ii«r  day, 
including  meals.  Siiecial  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7a<l  St.,  tliroagh 
to  71»t  St.,  New  York 

3IIU  rooms,  eacli  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
retes.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondacks  ^"i^J^S^h^^Vl"'^ 

Keeiie  Valley,  N.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  highest  peaks.  Rooms 
available  only  for  September.  Rates  $18  and 
J:'0.  Illustrated  booklet.   M.  E.  Luck,  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE  I'l'^oVtl^-eV 

Altitude  1,.571  ft.    A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.    Write  for  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  Fenton  Pakker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


KKKNE  TALI, ICY  INN.  Keene 
Valley,  N.Y.  Altitude  1,2U0  ft.  Mtn. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capacity  150.  1(18 
week  lip.  lihis.  booklet.  W.  W.  Black,  Prop. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


THORNDYKE 
HOTEL 

JAMESTOWN 

OPPOSITE  NICWFOKTfK.  I. 
On  the  Shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Several  nicely  furnished  summer  cottages, 
all  modern  improvements.  Rents  reason- 
aide.  Booklets. 


Health  Resorts 


INTERPINES 


»» 


Beantllul,  (luiet.  restful  and  homelike.  t)ver 
Iti  years  of  successful  work.  .Thoiongh.  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  cimvenieiice.  Accommodations  of 
•nperior  iiuality.  Disorder  of  the  nervoussys- 
tern  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  8r,  M.D., 
Fre.l.  W.  Seward,  .1r.,  M.l).,  Ooaheu,  N.  Y. 


16  Augui ' 

Country  Board^P 

Morrislovra,N.J.»er,'^'^ltl'?: 

tifnl  residential  park  near  station.  Exo 
cuisine.   Moderate  rates.   7,929,  Outlou 


Real  Estate 


CAIvIFORNIA 

Ranch  For  Sale— Califor 

40  ACRES  SAN  DIEGO  COl  n 
AT  FKOSTLESS  FALLIJRO' 

An  ideal  place  in  the  heart  of  ■  C'alil. 
Playground,"  for  home  and  investmei 
acres  fruit,  olives,   crop  on  trees,  i 
lemons,  one  variety;   oalance  utir 
Pumping  plant,  reservoir,  irrigating  .sv- 
Dwelling  spot  gives  commanding  viev 
ranch,  valley,  and  mountains.  Los  Aiigt 
San  Diego,  "Inland  Route,"  crosses.  Fi 
minutes  to  Oceaiiside's  famous  beach.  O 
insertion.   OWNER,  Bo.\  241,  Barstow,  ( 


CONNECTICUT 


wood  for  sale. 
Bargain     Ideal  location.    De  T.\ILL/ 
owner,  Colebrook  (Beech  Hilll,  Conn. 


HALF  PRICE  ^  W^^^vlT^^^ 

H01>IE.  Cost  $B».Wili.  Easy  terms.  1  i, 
particulars,  address  Box  238,  Guilford,  Co  ' 


FLORIDA 


Florida  Estate  for  Sale  ^^t^^ll^/^t^e 

coast  Florida,  ai»  miles  noi  tli  of  Palm  Bea 
Property  consists  of  10  acres  liighly  develop 
Oranges,  grapefruit,  iiiueapples,  etc.  Wi 
derful  gardens.  Main  house  has  six  niaste 
bedrooms,  five  batlis,  besides  servants'  qu 
ters.  Boatliouse,  garage,  gardener's  hoii 
etc.  House  completely  furnished.  Fine  fi 
ing  and  bathing.  Inquire  LAWRENCE 
VlLES,  Railw  ay  Exchange  Building. Chicai 


 MAS  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T^S 

POP  ^AT  P  Unusual  opportunity— lo 
1  Ui\  and  well-establislieQ  fu 

ecpiipped  tea-room.  Splendid  opportilii 
for  two  friends.   Address  7,947,  Outlook. 


/i.Vn'V  Amherst,  Mass.  ^H^a' 

Furnished.  Delightful  liouse,  fine  looatit 
12  rooms,  2  baths.  Garage.  7,%9,  Outlook. 


DANVERS,  MASS.  ^Vk'^ni  , 

a  beautiful  estate  in  this  fine  residential  tow  J 
211  miles  from  Boston  and  near  the  famoi, 
NortliShure.Very  attractive  house  of  12  rooil ' 
with  every  modern  convenience;  stable  wi 
caretaker's  rooms,  gara  e,  fruit  and  slia  ■ 
t'  ees.  Fine  location  :  near  R.R.  stations,  elt  ' 
trie  cars,  stores,  adiools,  churclies,  and  pub  i ' 
buildings  Price  Sl.^ODO.  Full  particulars  ail ' 
photographs  upon  appliiation.  |' 
Walter  Newhall,  221  Esse.x  St.,  Salem,  Mai 


Rockport,  Mass: 

GOLF      TENNIS      BATHING  J 

Spacious  living-room  and  fireplaces  are  feii» 
tnres  of  several  cottages  for  sale  wi  i* 
broad  ocean  view.  Also  ol<l-fashiuiie 
houses.     HELEN    L.  THUKRION, 
Pleasant  St.,  Telephone  8(1,  Rockport. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE 


IVAXQ  Hay  Feveb  f 
m  I  O.      Rent  my  fii  ' 


nislied  cottage  in  Randoluli,  N.  H.  $90.  Se 
and  Oct.  .J.  B.  Taylor,  Mt.  Lai 


VERMONT 


Small 
Vermont  Farm 

For  Sale  on  Easy  Terms 

60-acre  farm,  barns,  dairj' 
fully  equipped.  Well-tilled 
fields.  Crops  growing.  House 
of  seven  rooms,  picturesquely 
situated  overlooking  three 
States.  Address  P.  O.  Box  3, 
West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


NEW  YORK 


Ford  way  Camps — Auger  Lakd 

Spend  vour  antiunii  vacation  ill  a  Imi'dwoO' 
forest  ill  the  Adiionda<^k  footlrills.New  4-rooii 
furnished  bung"  low  8.  Hunting,  ti8liiiiK,ti-amii 
iiiR.  *2il  per  week,  including  Hrewood  aiidusi 
of  rowboat.  Mace  *  Nicolls,  Keeseville,  N.  » 


1922 

BY  THE  WAY 

"fXlHi:  account  giveij  by  Mr.  Brander 
X  Matthews  of  the  tactful  way  in 
which  Pope  Pius  IX  greeted  foreigner.s 
who  were  presented  to  him  reminds  me," 
says  a  correspondent,  "of  a  well-authen- 
ticated story  of  Lafayette.  In  the  gieat 
Frenchman's  tour  of  America  in  1824  he 
was  greeted  as  he  approached  the  vil- 
lage of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  by  a 
delegation  of  prominent  citizens  headed 
by  a  band,  and  in  the  evening  was  given 
a  reception  at  the  hotel.  As  the  vil- 
lagers, intent  on  doing  honor  to  the 
distinguished  visitor,  were  presented 
one  after  the  other,  his  invariable  greet- 
ing upon  shaking  hands  was:  'I  am 
glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  Are  you  mar- 
ried?' If  the  reply  was  an  affirmati\  e. 
his  respon.se  was:  'I  congratulate  you. 
sir.  AVhat  a  happy  man  you  must  bel' 
If  the  man  confessed  he  was  unmarried, 
the  response  was  the  same:  'I  congrat\i- 
late  you.  sir.  What  a  happy  man  >  on 
must  hel '  " 
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The  "man  who  broke  the  bank  at 
!Monte  Carlo"  recently  died — broke,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  despatch.  He  was 
the  hero  of  a  song  that  was  the  most 


Royal 


THE  ROYAL 

2f    EROADWAY.    NEW  YORK 


L  TO  EUROPE 

"  "^he  Comfort  Route  " 

X^ie  impromptu  dance  on  deck,  or  the 
more  formal  after-dinner  dance,  possess  a 
charm  and  jolly  fellowship  found  only 
on  shipboard.  Day  or  evening,  when 
traveling  Royal  Mail,  every  moment  adds 
to  your  enjoyment  and  not  least  of  all 
are  the  always-satisfying  meals  of  the 
Royal  Mail  cuisine. 

Get  the  most  out  of  your  trip  by  travel- 
ing Royal  Mail  from  New  York  to 
FRANCE  —  ENGLAND  —  GERMANY 

(Cherbourg)         (Southampton)  (Hamburg) 

"ORBITA  "  -  "ORDUNA"  -  "OROPESA" 
ORCA  -OHIO  (Buildmg) 

BERMUDA 

Weekly  sailings  from  New  York  by  the  palatial 
transatlantic  liner  ARAGUAYA  will  be  re- 
sumed in  December. 

WEST  INDIES 

Two  cruises  de  luxe  to  the  West  Indies  next 
January  and  February  by  the  palatial  new  steamer 
ORCA,  25,500  tons  displacement. 


MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

1  ■■nf  /i  .,„/  .  •  .•» 

1  1  7   W.    WASHINGTOM   ST.,  CHICAGO 
LOCAL  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


BOYS'  CAMP  FOR  SALE 

Loir.^  leasi>  on  j>ro|)erty  aixl  a  reasonable 
price  for  equipment  of  one  of  the  finest  lx>y&' 
raiup  sites  in  the  country.  Nearly  two 
inile^  of  lake  shore  bordering  .\dironilacks  : 
wo*-!-",  convenient  to  trains,  excellent  bath- 
ing; and  ti^thintc  and  souje  exceptional  etpiij^- 
meiit.   T.JfTT.  Outlook. 

A<lire>ii<la«-k  Cottage  —  For  Septem- 
ber or  later.  Funiished.  5  rooms,  ruunins: 
water.  m<jdeni  sanitation.  Garajre.  Snpi>lie.^ 
conv»*nient.  Fine  mountain  view.  .\  good 
center  for  touring.  STV  .\.  W.^RI).  .Jay.  .N.  V. 


 BOARD   AND  ROOMS  

R.\KE  opportunity  to  rent  a  charming 
room  ai-tisti<»lly  fnnii-lied  in  a  barn  near 
tea  on  North  Shore  of  Long  Island 

nithiu  1  ommuting  distance  of  New  York. 
Would  Ije  Kieatlv  appret  iated  by  a  writer  or 
liiu»i<  iaii.  Highest  reference.'!  given  and  re- 
quired. I.8.i«.  Outlook. 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
  MANUSCRIPTS  

BOOK  M.ANI'SCFtllTS  \V.\XTED ! 
Any  subject,  immediate  reading  an>l  report. 
DoriHiice.  Publishei-s,  .3i«  Walinit  St..  Phila- 
delphia. 

o>»<  THINGS  Tf)  SELL  BY  .M.\IL.  Re- 
markable new  jiiibliiation.  Workable  plans 
and  inethixlx.  Loose-leaf,  cloth  bimier.  I're- 
iMid  *1.  Walhainor-  Company,  Lafayette 
BulMiii;,'.  H)iiU.|el|.liia.  I'a. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  S;,  FIRST  .MORTG.AGE  INCO.ME 
CERTIFICATES  additionally  .secured,  tax 
exempte<l.  (|nart«rly  payment*.  Permanent 
or  r>-.  onvertible.  .\»k  irirciilars  Home  P.nild- 
ing  A  Loan  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income :  home  crjoked  food,  catering,  tea 
room.  etc.  Corresjwndence  course.  Ain. 
S<:h'i<il  Home  ?;conomics.  Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

I>l  KTITI  A  .N  S.  c^ifeteria  managers,  govei  u- 
e«ses.  matrons,  housekeepers,  siijKsrintend- 
ents  .Miss  Richards,  Providence,  K.  I.  Box  b 
East  Side. 

W  A  N TKU- Con)p«t«nt  teachers  for  public 


aiifl  nrisare  sc'liocls.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
SenTtor  circulars.  Allnuy  'li 
AILauy,  .V.  V. 


icners'  Agency, 


DIRECTORY  for  secretaries  and  social 
workers.  .Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  j  VMtt  Side.  Boston  ofHce. 

WANTED-  rea<:l)er8  all  subjects.  Good 
va/;an'-ie*«  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  I-^iiicational  Agency.  Car- 
negie ll.ill.  N.  V. 

TEACHEP>8  wante.I  for  pnblic  and  private 
»cint*>\n.,  4:olleges.  and  iniiversities.  E«lucatioii 
Service,  1A4  .Amst«r<Jain  .Ave.,  New  York. 


 INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

DECORAKJR  will  procure  artistic  fur- 
nishings .it  low  prices.  Draperies,  lamps, 
mirrors.  Furnitvrre  remodeled.  Estimates 
submitted.  .Iiiliette.  2W7  Broadway,  New 
York.    Riverside  ■lii7;j. 


STATIONERY 


UNCSUALLV  desirable  stationery  for  any 
tyi>e  of  coi  rfsponJence.  slieeis  liigli 

grade  note  paper  and  lou  envelopes  printed 
with  vonr  naiuH  and  address  postpaid  Sl.iti. 
Samples  on  reqnest.  You  can  bny  clieaper 
Eitationery,  but  do  yon  want  to?  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave..  Troy.  X.  V. 


HELP  WANTED 


rrofes*iional  Situations 

WANTED— Trained  nurse  in  school  for 
reUrded  children.   1.88«,  Outlook. 

Business  Situation? 

EA  KN  to  $'2511  monthly,  exiienaes  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  Kuar 
anteed  after  '6  niontlis"  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Hookiet  C  M  -  J7.  Standard 
Business  Trainin*^  Iiiwtitnte.  Biitlalo.  N.  V. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

PROTESTANT  French  governess-com- 
panion by  widow  with  four  boys,  ;\IuHt  l>e 
inider  forty  vearw,  e.vi>erieiiced  w  ith  manaiie- 
m*^nt  of  children.  Applv  Box  ;ifi5.  Havertord. 
Pa. 

RESIDENTIAL  position  (especially  desir- 
able for  wonjun  seekin^i:  good  liome  and 
associations  rather  than  salai-y)  in  New  York 
City  school  as  receptionist,  open  Septetnber 
n.  Also  another  position  as  caretaker  of 
linen  with  occasional  duties  aa  practical 
nuise.   1,88-5.  Outlook, 

W  A  NTED— Nurse  and  governess  to  co- 
operate with  parents  in  care  of  four  robust, 
active,  well-trained  children,  eldest  5  years. 
Attractive  lioine  in  outskirts  of  a  city.  Good 
iiealth,  even  temper,  patieuce.  and  plea.sing 
persojiality  recjuired.  Applicants  must  have 
good  experience  and  references,  fondness  for 
outdoors.  aVjIe  to  as-sist  ii'  broad  physical  and 
metital  training.  Should  send  full  details 
exi>erien(:e  ami  salary  with  aiiplication. 
1,875,  Outlook. 

COMPETENT  housekeeper  for  orphanage 
in  ciry  seventy  miles  from  New  York.  .Must 
Vj€  able  to  oversee  laundi-y  and  kitchen  .sei*v- 
ing  twenty  adults  and  si.vty  cliildren.  and 
supervise  ten  sei-vants.  Woman  with  knowl- 
edge of  dietetics  preferred.  Also  young  wo- 
man as  assistant  honseraotlier  in  girls'  de- 
partment.  1,871,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Young  man  well  <pialitied  to 
establish  vr,Hatioiial  dejiartujent  in  ))rivate 
»*;1kk>I  lor  slightly  iet;ird»-d  boys.  School 
oijens  Septemhei.  l.bHI.  Outlook. 

WANTED-Man  to  teach  athletics  and 
academic  subjects  to  subnormal  b<*yH  over 
sixteen.  School  "j-^i.f  S*-j>t ember.  J.bbft, 
Outlook. 


 SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

YOUNG  graduate  pliysician  with  hospital 
training  desires  to  spend  few  months  in 
California  or  abroad.  Would  be  willing  to 
drive  car  in  addition  to  acting  as  attending 
physician  to  f.imily.  References.  1,873, 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  ((uiet.  sunny  dispo- 
sition, cultivated,  orphan,  desires  position 
useful  companion  witli  invalid  gentleman. 
Highest  credeniial.s.  1,886,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

MARRIED  man.  age  2^.  now  a  manufactur- 
ing executive,  desires  employment  which  will 
keep  him  out  of  doors.  l.S'iB,  Outlook. 

EXECUTIYE  —  Capable  young  woman, 
publicity  experience,  succes.sful  campaign 
work,  desires  interesting  high  grade  position, 
prefernblv  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
.1,837.  Outlook. 

SUCCESSFUL,  experienced  young  woman, 
campaign,  publicity,  writer,  public  speaker, 
nertsi>aper  work,  desires  position  in  New 
York.  Best  references.  l,8o7,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY,  nurse,  desires  position 
abroad.  Executive  ability,  pleasing  person- 
ality, unusual  experience.  Has  traveled 
abroad.  1.874.  Outlook. 

SECRETARY-College  graduate.  Three 
years'  experience  jjersonal  and  business  cor- 
respondence. Also  exi>erience  social  survey 
work.  1,882,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

NURSE,  capable,  refined,  companionable, 
lor  invalid.  Can  go  anywhere.  Physician's 
reference.  1.84').  <)ullook. 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  house- 
mother— school,  institution.  Experienced, 
dependable.  1.8()y.  Outlook. 

LADY  desires  position  as  companion- 
hou.semother  or  t*ha])eron  in  .school.  Trained 
and  exi>erienced.  Unencumbered.  No  objec- 
tion to  traveling.  Excellent  references.  1,867, 
Outlook. 

WIDOW  of  refinement  desires  position  as 
companion,  chaperon,  housemother  in  girls' 
.school.  Protestant.  Reference.  1,864,  Outlook. 

COMP.\NION-housekeeper  in  home  with 
one  or  more  servants.  Thoroughly  capable, 
cheerful,  fond  of  children,  helpful  to  all. 
Free  September  1 ;  any  pleasant  locality. 
1,870,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  desires  position  as 
companion.  Best  of  references.  1,868,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  of  adaptable  personality 
desires  position  as  tiavehng  companion  or 
home  se<:retiiry.  L86i»,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  of  responsibility  in 
l)rivate  home.  Best  of  references.  i,872. 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  assistant  housekeeper, 
companion,  nuise.  1.877,  f)utIook. 

W.ANTED— Position  assistant  housekeeper 
ill  .school,  companion  or  governess.  Miss 
Deans,  Essex,  Yt 

BY  refine«l.  educated  woman,  38,  position 
as  managing  housekeeper  in  motherless  home. 
Splendid  ex»-(  utive.  Protestant.  References 
exchanged.  1  8;*:i.  Outlook. 

HEFI.NED  middle  aged  woman  with 
daughter,  age  l'>  wi-^heH  position  as  luni.se- 
keei>er.  Long  Island  or  New  York.  Address 
Mrs.  A.  .lones,  7'>  GJeane  St.,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

TRAINED,  experienced,  middle-aged 
woman  w  auts  position.  School,  small  in>.titu- 
tion,  private  home  considered.  References 
exchanged.  1.878.  Outlook. 

M.\N.\GING  hou.sekeeper.  Will  go  to  Cali- 
fornia.. Five  years'  experience  in  Pasadena. 

1.883,  Outlook. 

NURSE  with  business  and  hospital  training 
desires  position  in  fraternity  house,  private 
or  parochial  school,  as  hovisekeeper.  Refer- 
ences.  1,879,  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  cultured,  ambitions,  versatile, 
thoroughly  experienced  and  (capable,  desires 
position  manager,  housekeeper,  companion, 
general  fnctotuin— household  or  exclusive  in- 
stitution. Excellent  buyer,  hostess,  etc.  Also 
able  to  superintend  grounds  and  garden. 

1.884,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TUTOR  —  An  ex^ierienced  tutor  wants 
pupils  for  Slimmer  m  elementary  or  high 
scliool  subjects.  Address  Box  54.  K.  F.  D.  2. 
Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  or  i)hone  Farmingdale 
38  F  0. 

L.ADY,  teat^her  i>iano  and  violin,  desires 
position  for  ci>ming  season.  New  England 
Conservatorv  graduate.  Experienced.  1,876 
Outlook. 

COLUMBIA  senior,  experienced  teacher, 
would  tutor  <'liil''  'U  return  for  home.  Miss 
Ferguson,  Camp  Twa-ne-ko-tah,  Chautauoua, 
N.  Y.  

 MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  vei-y  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  offered  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave..  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you.  services  fiee.  No  eample«. 
Referem^es.  309  West  HiHh  St. 

BOOKKEEPING  in  a  week.  Dukes.  lS=)7c 
Walton  Ave.,  New  York. 

BOVS  wanted.  5tio  hoys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company.  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  189."i.  .\o  charge  :  prompt  deiivei^y, 
25  West.  24th  St..  New  York. 

AMBITIOUS  n'RlTERS  send  to-day  for 
free  copy  Americi's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful  Writer's  Digest.  688 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  HOME  CARE  FOR  INVA- 
LIDS AND  CONVALESCENTS.  We  are 
now  prepareii  to  receive  invalids  and  con- 
valescents and  give  them  special  home  care. 
PersonaP  sui>ervision  of  diet  and  liursing, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  personal  com- 
fort of  all  patients  at  moderate  rates.  1,8*V), 
Outlook. 

CO-OPERATIVE  home-making.  Opiwrtu- 
nity  for  woman  of  education  and  rerinenient 
to  share  s|)instHr's  simple  house  on  5ii-.V.) 
basis.  Plea.sant  modem  home,  attractive  New 
England  town.  l.Siiti,  Outlook. 
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j    Marietta  Cox,  Creencastle,  Id<L 


•  "We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends"  J  "* 
t-  —   -  J 

Mellin's 

Food 
Babies 


Thousands  of 
mothers  can  testify 
that  the  Mellin's  Food 
Method  of  Milk  Modi- 
fication  satisfactorily 
solved  their  infant 
feeding  problems. 

Write  today  and  ask  us  to  send  you  a  Free 
Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  copy 
of  our  book,   "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants." 

Mellin  s  Food  Co.,     Boston,  Mass, 


An  Unusual  Service  for  Outlook  Readers 

You  are  frequently  in  need  of  a  household  helper, 
companion,  nurse,  governess,  teacher,  or  business  or 
professional  assistant.  Or  perhaps  you  are  in  search 
of  such  a  position  yourself. 

In  either  case,  an  Outlook  "Want  Ad"  will  un- 
doubtedly solve  the  problem.  Here  is  a  typical 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received — "I  had  not  an- 
ticipated that  my  ad  would  prove  so  allurinij^.  I 
received  twenty-four  replies  and  thev  came  from 
thirteen  different  States.  It  has  given  me  a  great 
respect  for  the  wide  circulation  of  The  Outlook." 

Trv  a  "Want  Ad." 

The  rate  is  onlv  Ten  Cents  u  W^ord. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 


381  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


BY  THE  WAY— (Continued) 
popular  hit  of  its  day,  thirty  or  more 
years  ago.  He  "was  also  tlie  author  of  an 
"infallible"  system  by  which  he  claimed 
any  roulette  wheel  might  be  beaten  by 
a  player  with  a  sufficient  bankroll.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  his  famous  coitp  in 
the  early  nineties  was  the  result  of  pure 
luck  and  was  ne^er  repeated. 


Authors  often  receive  curious  letters 
about  their  books.  In  a  collection  of 
such  letters  published  in  the  New  York  J 
"Herald"  one  received  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Poole  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing.  It 
reads: 

I  have  read  a  book  of  yours  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be 
my  uncle,  Ern  Poole.  Uncle  Ern  left 
home  about  ten  years  ago.  He  said 
he  meant  to  write  for  a  hving,  but  we 
have  never  heard  of  him  since  till  I 
read  your  book.  Now  if  you  are  my 
l^ncle  Ern  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I " 
think  of  the  way  you  left  my  poor 
widow  mother  and  have  not  even 
written  her  since — Dear  Sir — if  you 
are  not  Uncle  Ern  please  pardon  this 
presumptuous  letter — but  if  you  are, 
you're  a  coward  and  sneak  and  a 
quitter  for  running  away  like  that. 
If  you  are  not,  please  excuse  this. 


A  tribute  to  Washington's  athletic 
prowess  is  paid  by  a  baseball  player 
who  writes  to  a  daily  paper  that  he 
himself  had  tried  to  emulate  Washing- 
ton's feat  of  throwing  a  silver  dollar 
across  the  Rappahannock  River  and 
ignominiously  failed.  As  Washington 
"could  not  tell  a  lie,"  the  baseball  man 
concludes,  "I  believe  the  story  on  the 
ground"  (pretty  well  trodden,  we  may 
add  in  reprinting  this  well-known  quip), 
"that  a  dollar  went  further  in  Washing- 
ton's day  than  ours." 


The  downfall  of  Austrian  currency  is 
humorously  hit  off  by  the  following 
story  which  is  being  circulated  in  Ger- 
many, whose  own  currency  is  rapidly 
following  the  Austrian: 

An  Austrian  was  placed  in  an  insane 
asylum  just  before  the  war.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  so  the  story  runs,  he  man- 
aged to  find  his  clothes  and  escape  from 
the  asylum.  He  hailed  a  taxicab  and 
after  riding  many  miles  got  out  and 
asked  the  price  of  his  ride.  The  driver 
replied  that  the  bill  was  18,000  kronen 
The  lunatic,  fun\bling  in  his  clothes 
found  a  twenty-kronen  gold  piece  and 
tendered  it  with  profuse  apologies. 

"But  that's  quite  all  right.  I  have  the 
change,"  said  the  cabman. 

"Change?"  said  the  astonished  man. 

"Yes,  you  have  30,000  kronen  coming, 
replied  the  driver,  hauling  out  a  huge 
Kindle  of  notes. 

"Just  keep  it,"  said  the  perplexed 
lunatic,  "and  drive  me  back  to  the 
asylum." 


The  best  photoplays  of  the  year  end 
ing  July  1,  1922,  according  to  a  contribu 
tor  to '  the  "Photoplay  Magazine,"  are 
these:  "Tol'ahle  David,"  "Orphans  of 
the  Storm."  "Hungry  Hearts,"  "The 
Three  Musketeers."  "Hits  of  Life,"  "The 
Loves  of  Pliaraoli,"  "Foolish  Wives,"  auf 
"One  Clorious  Day." 


The  Outlool 


NORTHCLIFFE:  JOURNALIST 
AND  POLITICAL  LEADER 

VISCOUNT  NORTHCLIFFE,  who 
died  in  London  on  August  14  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  was  beyond 
doubt  the  most  noted  newspaper  man  of 
his  time.  His  influence  and  power  were 
derived  not  simply  from  any  individual 
force  as  a  writer,  but  from  his  tremen- 
dous energy  as  an  organizer  and  con- 
troller and  from  his  equally  forceful 
ability  as  an  independent  and  aggressive 
fighter  for  issues  he  believed  to  be  vital. 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  sep- 
arate his  accomplishment  as  a  journalist 
from  that  of  his  activity  as  a  leader  of 
public  opinion.  Sometimes  he  was  right, 
sometimes  he  was  wrong,  but  he  always 
aimed  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow. 
Added  to  this  was  his  surprising  skill 
at  selecting  men  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
loyally  and  on  the  precise  lines  he  had 
laid  down. 

When  Lord  Northcliffe  died,  he  con- 
trolled the  London  "Times,"  the  "Daily 
Mail,"  the  "'Evening  News,"  and  a  long 
list  of  minor  periodicals  and  magazines. 
He  had  attained  this  journalistic  pre- 
eminence in  a  career  of  little  over  thirty 
years.  As  Alfred  Harmsworth,  his  early 
journalistic  activities  were  of  the  hum- 
blest kind.  His  start  towards  success 
began  with  the  popularity  of  a  little 
periodical  called  "Answers"  which  ca- 
tered to  the  popular  liking  for  smartly 
written  replies  to  correspondents  and  to 
the  love  of  odd  and  curious  miscellany. 
It  is  said  that  his  first  attempt  to  en- 
large his  audience  was  the  publishing 
of  a  "Great  E.xtra  Double  Summer  Holi- 
day Seaside  Number"  of  "Answers."  In 
seven  years  from  this  time  he  owned 
more  than  thirty  periodicals,  ranging 
from  "Comic  Cuts"  to  a  monthly  maga- 
zine. A  complete  list  of  his  periodicals 
printed  in  the  New  York  "Times"  names 
nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  publica- 
tions, no  less  than  seventy -six  of  which 
ha\e  to  do  with  fun,  fashions,  sports, 
women,  boys,  or  girls. 

Harmsworth  entered  the  field  of  daily 
journalism  by  buying  the  "Evening 
News,"  then  in  a  very  weak  and  unprofit- 
able state.  His  success  as  a  daily  news- 
paper man  was  almost  immediate.  He 
ran  up  the  circulation  enormously  and 
made  large  profits.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  this  success,  as  most  men 
might  be,  he  entered  what  was  one  of 
his  most  important  ventures  by  gaining 
control  of  the  "Daily  Mail."  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  he  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money,  much  time,  and  unending  pains 
in  getting  the  "Daily  Mail"  as  he  wanted 
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it  to  be  before  offering  it  to  the  public. 
The  paper  was  written  and  prepared 
(news,  telegrams,  editorials,  and  all) 
day  after  day  for  three  months.  It  was 
put  in  type  exactly  as  any  paper  might 


Underwood 

LORD  KORTHCLIFi  K,  ON  HIS  LA.ST  VISIT  TO 
AMERICA 

he,  but  only  a  few  copies  were  printed. 
These  were  seen  by  the  staff  only,  who 
criticised,  studied,  planned,  and  brought 
their  model  into  the  shape  that  best 
suited  the  proprietor  before  a  single 
copy  was  sold  to  the  public.  It  was 
charged  by  conservatives  that  North- 
cliffe introduced  American  methods  Into 
English  journalism;  at  all  events,  he 
made  his  new  paper  everything  that  was 
enterprising  and  graphic,  and  cast  aside 
whene\er  he  chose  existing  British 
theories  and  practices  in  newspaper 
work. 

Still  unbounded  in  his  ambition, 
Northcliffe  acquired  financial  control  of 
the  "Times,"  the  paper  which  so  long 


had  stood  for  dignity  and  political  influ- 
ence in  English  history.  He  showed  his 
genius  and  intelligence  by  keeping  the 
two  newspapers  he  owned  quite  different 
in  character  and  effort.  Both  have  been 
eminently  successful,  each  in  its  own 
field.  The  "Mail"  is  immensely  popular 
and  readable;  the  "Times"  retains 
much  of  its  ancient  dignity,  but  in 
many  ways,  and  particularly  in  its 
"Literary  Supplement,"  is  more  readable, 
more  modern,  and  less  austere  than  the 
"Times"  edited  by  Delane.  The  whole 
story  of  Northcliffe's  journalistic  career 
reads  like  a  romance,  and  it  was  possible 
only  with  a  man  of  boundless  courage 
and  equally  boundless  energy  and  versa- 
tility. 

NORTHCLIFFE'S  LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  WAR 

POLITICALLY,  Lord  Northcliffe  was  a 
man  who  made  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.  His  motto  was  "Pitiless  pub- 
licity," and  if  purpose  and  conviction 
animated  him  he  would  attack  a  Prime 
Minister  as  readily  as  he  would  a 
brother  journalist. 

In  the  World  War  he  was  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Government  whenever 
he  thought  new  measures  were  neces- 
sary or  that  old  abuses  needed  weeding 
out.  His  campaign  in  behalf  of  higli 
explosives  for  the  British  army,  and  in- 
cidentally against  Lord  Kitchener, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  protest  on  his 
head;  he  even  saw  piles  of  copies  of 
his  newspapers  burned  in  public  in  Lon- 
don streets  as  a  sign  of  popular  hatred; 
yet  no  one  doubts  to-day  that  the  British 
army  was  sorely  in  need  of  high  explo- 
sives and  more  shells.  He  advocated 
conscription  before  public  opinion  was 
ready  to  accept  it.  But  conscription 
was  inevitable,  and  it  came.  He  de- 
manded a  small  and  efficient  War  Cabi- 
net, and  was  supported  in  this  by  Lloyd 
George,  with  the  result  that  Asquith 
resigned  as  Premier  and  Lloyd  George 
succeeded  him.  He  fiertely  attacked  the 
Government  for  its  errors  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia, 
and,  while  the  criticisms  may  have  done 
no  good,  they  were  deserved.  His  work 
as  director  of  the  Allies'  propaganda  in 
enemy  countries  during  the  war  was  re- 
markable; the  highest  German  authori- 
ties have  admitted  that  it  was  far  in 
advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  they 
had  done. 

Even  before  the  war  Northcliffe  was 
one  of  the  few  men  awake  to  the  Ger- 
man menace,  and  in  1909  he  used  the 
words,    "Great    Britain's    dear  friend. 
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Germany,  is  preparing  for  nothing  sliort 
of  war  against  her."  Soon  afterward  he 
declared  that  the  German-  building  of 
Zeppelins  was  really  a  war  measure  and 
urged  the  building  of  a  great  English  air 
fleet.  Lord  Northcliffe's  controversies 
with  Lloyd  George  have  been  vigorous 
on  both  sides.  But  he  certainly  sus- 
tained the  Prime  Minister  in  all  efficient 
war  measures  and  over  and  over  again 
recognized  Lloyd  George's  ability.  The 
last  of  Northcliffe's  controversies  with 
Lloyd  George  was  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent relations  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. Northcliffe,  down  to  the  moment 
of  his  collapse,  fought  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor  in  behalf  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Entente  and  the  recognition 
of  France's  needs  and  rights.  He  said 
many  bitter  things  about  what  he  con- 
sidered Lloyd  George's  weakness  as  to 
German  reparations  and  in  dealing  with 
the  Russian  situation. 

NORTHCLIFFE'-S  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

OpixioNS  will  differ  as  to  the  total 
value  of  Lord  Northcliffe's  public 
activity.  Yet  when  one  considers  its 
chief  objects  and  results  and  ignores  the 
personalities  and  sensationalism  that 
accompanied  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  substantially  right  in  a  large 
number  of  his  contentions.  Incidentally, 
through  his  papers  he  did  a  great  deal 
for  public  comfort  in  his  fight  for  pure 
milk,  his  encouragement  of  cottage 
building,  the  standardizing  of  bread  in 
England,  his  Santa  Glaus  Fund,  and 
probably  a  dozen  other  helpful  agita- 
tions. 

Lord  Northcliffe  was  always  interested 
in  America  and  an  advocate  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship.  The  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, said  in  commenting  on  Northcliffe's 
career:  "It  was  a  cardinal  tenet  of  his 
faith  that  perpetuation  of  civilization 
could  be  assured  only  by  mutuality  of 
purpose  and  action  on  the  part  of  our 
two  countries,  and  he  actually  did  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  one  man,  living 
or  dead,  to  attain  fulfillment  of  that 
noble  aspiration:" 

Even  Northcliffe's  journalistic  rivals 
generously  and  cordially  admit  the  value 
of  his  work.  The  "Morning  Post"  de- 
clares: "His  influence  is  destined  long 
to  survive  him.  It  is  consolidated  in 
achievements  which  are  enduring;"  and 
the  "Daily  Telegraph"  says,  "He  was  a 
great  man  and  a  great  Englishman." 

A  FRIEND  OF  IRISH  PEACE 

IT  is  easier,  but  not  wiser,  to  follow  a 
flag  to  the  deatii  than  to  recognize 
when  the  time  for  a  just  peace  has  ar- 
rived. Arthur  Griffith,  who  died  in 
Dublin  on  August  12,  after  a  .sudden 
collapse,  was  as  ardent  an  advocate  of 


Irish  independence  as  De  Valera,  but, 
unlike  the  latter,  he  was  fighting  for  the 
substance  and  not  the  wording  of  the 
idea. 

More  than  any  other  one  man,  Griffith 
exercised  the  influence  that  brought  the 
saner  Sinn  Fein  leaders  to  see  that 
Dominion  self-government  in  the  hand 
is  worth  immeasurably  more  than  a 
Republic  in  the  bush.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
Michael  Collins  was  its  arm  and  Griffith 
its  brain.  It  is  to  Collins's  credit  that 
he  saw  that  Griffith  was  right  and  aided 
him  in  persuading  other  Irish  negotia- 
tors in  London  to  accept  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Irish  Free  State  is  founded. 

Griffith  was  in  his  early  days  a  fol- 
lower of  Parnell;  later  he  was  a  miner 
in  South  Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  got 
the  idea  of  the  Sinn  Fein  from  the 
South  African  "Our  Land"  party.  He 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  British  in  1921, 
and  was  released  in  order  that  he  might 
take  part  in  the  London  Conference. 
Padraic  Colum  described  Griffith  some 
months  ago  in  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
as  "square,  stolid,  enlightened,  persis- 
tent, devoted  to  his  country."  His  loss 
to  the  Free  State  party  and  Government 
is  a  serious  one,  for  he  had  balance  and 
intelligence  where  too  many  Irish  pa- 
triots have  fervor  and  unreason. 

IRISH  IRREGULARS  IN  IRELAND 
AND  AMERICA 

THE  retreat  of  the  Irish  "irregulars" 
from  Cork  and  Limerick  indicates 
that  their  resistance  to  the  will  of  the 
Irish  people,  expressed  in  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  Free  State  plan,  is  weaken- 
ing and  dying  out. 

The  seizure  of  transatlantic  cables  by 
the  insurgents  was  a  sensational  coup. 
Bold  as  the  stroke  was,  however,  and 
considerable  as  was  the  immediate  in- 
convenience to  commerce,  it  is  not  a 
body  blow  at  the  Free  State,  and  may  be 
compared  to  such  acts  in  our  own  coun- 
try as  the  rec^t  stranding  of  railway 
passengers  in  the  desert  rather  than  to 
any  large  military  action.  Certainly  the 
act  has  not  endeared  the  Irish  guerrilla 
forces  to  Americans. 

By  the  way,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the 
present  absence  in  our  Congress  and 
anti-British  press  of  fulminations  on  the 
Irish  question;  so  long  as  it  was  a  case 
of  England  against  Ireland  we  had 
plenty  of  it;  now  that  it  is  Irish  against 
Irish  the  anti-British  agitators  seem  to 
be  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat 
jumps. 

ACCORD  IN  THE  EAST, 
DISCORD  IN  EUROPE 

WiiiLi;   gradual    progress   has  been 
made  toward  the  completion  of  an 
understanding  among  the  Powers  in  the 


Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Far  East,  practi- 
cally no  progress  is  evident  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  understanding  among 
the  European  Powers  concerning  Euro- 
pean questions. 

There  is  fresh  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Recently  both  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  have  ratified  the  treaty  for  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments.  The 
three  greatest  naval  Powers  in  the  world 
have  now  committed  themselves  against 
continuing  the  old  frantic  race  for  naval 
supremacy. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  held 
a  conference  in  London  among  the  five 
nations  which  were,  beside  the  United 
States,  the  chief  allies  in  the  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  The  out- 
come of  this  conference,  which  lasted 
over  a  week,  has  been,  to  use  Poincare's 
characteristically  pungent  phrase,  "an 
accord  to  misunderstand  each  other." 
That  conference  was  called  to  see  if 
some  understanding  could  not  be 
reached  concerning  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man reparations.  To  this  conference  at 
London  the  French  Premier  came  with 
certain  proposals.  He  was  willing  to 
agree  to  a  moratorium  for  Germany,  re- 
leasing her  for  the  time  being  from  the 
installments  of  the  reparations  which  are 
now  due,  on  condition  that  certain  steps 
be  taken  to  guarantee  the  payments.  To 
the  French  suggestion,  for  example,  that 
a  sixty  per  cent  share  in  the  dye  and 
other  industries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  be  taken  over,  all  the  other  coun-' 
tries  in  conference  objected.  To  the 
French  suggestion  that  certain  of  the' 
German  mines  and  forests  be  adminis-' 
tered  under  Allied  control,  all  but  Bel- 
gium objected.  Great  Britain,  of  course, 
is  interested  in  reviving  trade;  and  of 
course  anything  that  is  done  to  put  a 
burden  upon  Germany  to  repair  the 
damage  done  in  France  interferes  with 
trade.  For  example,  any  administration 
of  German  forests  is  likely  to  introduce 
a  competitor  with  the  Canadian  lumber 
business.  So  France  is  prevented  from 
securing  guaranties  with  the  aid  of  her 
friends,  and  she  is  denounced  if  she  sug- 
gests getting  guaranties  without  their 
aid. 

It  is  alleged  that  Germany  cannot  pay 
because  she  is  bankrupt.  "What  seems 
to  be  forgotten  is  the  difference  between 
a  government  and  a  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  German  Government  is  bank- 
rupt— but  not  Germany. 

CUBA 

Ei..si;whi:ki:  in  this  issue  we  print 
some  interesting  correspondence 
about  Cuba  from  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  The  Outlook.  What  our  correspond- 
ent says  is  based  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
the  rich  and  beautiful  island  of  tlie 
Caribbean,  and   it   is  confirmed  by  a. 


TREASON  AND  MURDER  EVER  KEPT  TOGETHER 

(Henry  V,  Act  II,  Scene  2) 


Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 


From  an  Associated  Press  despatch 
from  Atlantic  City,  New  -Jersey,  July 
13. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  delivered  the 
principal  address  to-day  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks. 

"But  a  few  short  weeks  ago,"  he 
said,  "in  southern  Illinois,  as  atrocious 
a  massacre  occurred  as  is  contained  in 
our  annals.  Men  were  killed,  not 
cleanly  killed,  but  brutally  Tcilled,  and 
up  to  the  time  in  which  I  speak  there 
is  no  shadow  of  a  conviction  of  the 

From  .J.  A    Ma'-Art,  p;a>it  Oians<>,  N.  .7. 


murderers  in  sight.  I  know  not  who 
was  to  blame,  whether  employer  or 
employee — perhaps  both — but  if  our 
countiy  is  to  stand  we  must  mete  out 
ju.stice  in  this  case  regardless  of  the 
affiliations.  A  blot  of  this  kind  on  our 
escutcheon  can  be  wiped  out  in  one 
manner  and  one  manner  only,  and  that 
is  by  due  proce.ss  of  law." 

From  an.  Associated  Press  despatch 
from.  Marion,  Illinois,  August  11. — 
State's  Attorney  Delos  Ruty,  Sheriff 
Melvin  Thaxton,  and  other  officials  of 
Williamson    County,    working  under 


orders  of  W.  J.  Brundage,  State  Attor- 
ney-General, are  gathering  evidence 
against  participants  in  the  mine  war 
at  the  strip  pit  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Coal  Company  at  Herrin,  near  here,  on 
.lune  21  and  22,  in  which  nineteen  non- 
union workers  and  three  union  miners 
were  killed. 

It  was  stated  to-day  by  a  county 
official  that  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  collected  to  convict  many  partici  - 
pants in  the  disorders,  but  that  com- 
plete evidence  as  to  the  mob  leaders 
still  is  lacking. 
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Keystone 

f  A  SHIPPING  BOARD  COMMITTEE 


In  order  to  make  a  study  of  harbor  conditions  and  to  get  views  on  shipping  problems  three 
prominent  members  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  aboard  tlie  steamship  Harvard, 
recently  arrived  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Left  to  right  in  the  group  are:  Fred  L.  Baker,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Ship-building  and  Dry  Dock  Corporation:  Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  former  Sena- 
tor George  E.  Chamberlain,  and  Meyer  Lissner,  members  of  the  Board;  F.  W.  Relyea,  district 
manager  of  the  Board;  and  Barle  M.  Leaf,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Ship-Building  and  Dry  Dock  Corporation 


despatch  from  Havana  to  the  New  York 
"Times,"  dated  August  6.  This  despatch 
quotes  from  a  memorandum  recently  ad- 
dressed by  General  Crowder  to  President 
Zayas,  of  Cuba.  The  memorandum 
deals  with  the  financial  and  administra- 
tive deficiencies  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. General  Crowder  intimates  that 
the  present  debts  of  the  Government  are 
being  badly  handled;  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  is  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful;  that  economies  of 
administration  must  be  firmly  insisted 
upon;  that  there  must  be  a  thorough 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  per- 
sistent charges  of  graft  and  corruption 
in  the  Cuban  Customs  and  Internal 
Revenue  Services;  and  that  the  Cuban 
judiciary  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition 
General  Crowder  says  that  the  reforms 
in  the  Cuban  Government  must  be  "of 
such  character  as  to  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  never  have  to  take 
steps,  under  the  authority  of  the  perma- 
nent treaty  and  Constitution  of  Cuba,  to 
secure  prompt  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking-fund  charges  on  either  the  pro- 
posed new  loan  or  the  existing  loans." 
In  his  opinion,  "it  is  obvious  that  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  be  saved  from 
this  disagreeable  duty  under  said  treaty 
and  Constitution  must  proceed  from 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  both  legisla 
live  and  executive  brandies  of  the  Cu- 
ban Government." 


General  Crowder  has  been  in  Cuba  for 
more  than  a  year  as  personal  representa- 
tive of  President  Harding  under  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  which  provides  for 
American  approval  of  Cuban  affairs.  He 
is  in  Cuba  with  all  the  moral  power,  if 
not  the  oflScial  status,  of  a  special  Am- 
bassador. While  his  memorandum  to 
President  Zayas  was  couched  in  the 
most  courteous  and  diplomatic  terms,  it 
is  a  distinct  intimation  of  possible  inter- 
vention. 

Cubans  and  Americans  are  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  man  as  General  Crow- 
der in  the  position  which  he  occupies  in 
Cuban  affairs.  He  possesses  both  the 
highest  integrity  and  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative skill.  The  way  in  which  he 
devised  and  put  into  operation  the  sys- 
tem creating  a  citizen  army  of  three 
million  men  under  the  Draft  Law  shows 
him  to  be  a  man  of  insight  and  genius. 

SOME  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  BY 
THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

WHILE  two  contending  forces  in  the 
railway  industry  of  the  United 
States  are  in  a  struggle  which  is  rapidly 
leading  to  the  disintegration  of  railway 
transportation,  the  Shipping  Board  is 
hard  at  work  on  constructive  plans  1o 
strengthen  and  improve  transportation 
by  sea. 

A  section  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
provides  that  the  American  importer 
and  exporter  may  enjoy  preferential 
freight  rates  lower  than  the  domestic 


rates  for  the  same  hauling  in  transport- 
ing his  goods  to  or  from  the  seaboard, 
provided  these  goods  are  exported  or  Im- 
ported in  American  ships.  The  only 
condition  upon  which  such  low  prefer- 
ential rates  are  granted  is  that  adequate 
shipping  facilities  are  available  on 
American  vessels.  This  section  of  the 
Marine  Act  has  never  been  enforced  be- 
cause tlie  Shipping  Board  has  been  of 
the  opinion  that  adequate  American 
shipping  facilities,  as  defined  by  the  Act, 
have  not  yet  been  available. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  now  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  ex- 
Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain,  Admiral 
William  S.  Benson,  and  Mr.  Meyer  Liss- 
ner, all  members  of  the  Board,  to  investi- 
gate in  person  export  and  import  facili- 
ties at  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Seattle,  Portland 
(Oregon),  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  their  aids  and  assistants  arriving 
at  Los  Angeles. 

In  its  work  the  Committee  has  in- 
spected terminal  facilities,  harbors, 
warehouses,  and  docks,  and  has  held 
hearings  with  local  officials,  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  citizens  on  the  subject. 
They  have  discovered  the  reasons  why 
certain  shippers  still  favor  foreign  lines, 
and  their  report,  when  published,  will  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  a  solution  of 
the  complicated  problem  of  building  up 
and  maintaining  an  American  merchant 
marine.  We  take  the  occasion  to  repeat 
again  our  wish  that  the  Shipping  Board 
might  as  rapidly  as  possible  get  out  of 
the  business  of  operating  ships,  and  de- 
vote itself  to  scientific  investigation,  like 
that  being  made  by  the  present  Com- 
mittee, which  may  form  the  basis  of 
intelligent  and  just  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  transoceanic  transporta- 
tion. 

LAWLESS  AND  INHUMAN 

THi;  Vice-President  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  used  exactly  the  right  ad- 
jectives when  he  telegraphed  to  Warren 
Stone,  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  that  the  treatment  of 
passengers  by  employees  of  the  Santa  Fe 
was  a  "lawless  and  inhuman  violation  of 
their  contracts." 

Public  indignation  has  rarely  been 
aroused  so  strongly  as  in  this  instance. 
Without  any  declaration  of  a  strike, 
without  orders  from  their  union,  and 
without  approval  by  the  chiefs  of  their 
brotherhoods,  engineers,  conductors,  and 
trainmen  abandoned  their  service  at 
Needles  and  other  places.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
not  only  delayed  and  annoyed,  but  suf- 
fered from  intense  heat  and  lack  of  food. 
To  say  that  this  conduct  was  inhuman 
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th  to  put  it  mildly.  It  will  go  far  to 
alienate  public  sympathy  with  the  rail- 
way workers  in  the  present  controversy. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  ade- 
quate condemnation  of  this  act  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Brotherhooa  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best 
respected,  and  usually  most  moderate 
men  among  labor  leaders.  Yet  he  con- 
fines his  comment  on  the  act  to  a  state- 
ment that  this  really  atrocious  conduct 
is  illegal  and  unauthorized  and  that 
labor  representatives  have  been  sent  to 
the  locality  involved  to  ask  the  men  to 
return  to  work.  An  earnest  expression 
of  sincere  sympathy  with  the  people  thus 
injured  and  of  indignation  toward  those 
guilty  would  have  been  a  simple  act  of 
justice  and  humane  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Stone  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
brotherhoods. 

It  would  also  be  well  if  a  clearer  state- 
ment than  has  yet  appeared  sliould  be 
made  by  the  union  leaders  as  to  the 
causes  alleged  for  the  defection  of  the 
men.  To  say  that  they  will  not  work 
while  State  forces  are  guarding  the 
shops  against  striking  shopmen  or  to 
allege  that  the  trainmen  and  engineers 
are  asked  to  take  out  badly  equipped 
trains  and  locomotives  without  giving 
facts  in  detail  is  weak  and  inadequate. 
The  public  is  justified  in  believing  that 
in  point  of  fact  these  "rebel  strikes"  are 
really  sympathetic  strikes. 

The  men  involved  in  these  outrages 
have  apparently  forgotten  that  even  in 
war  women  and  children  and  non-com- 
batants are  exempt  from  attack. 

MUSIC  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

THii  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not 
been  famous  for  excellence  In  gov- 
ernment. Its  progress  has  for  many 
years  been  more  or  less  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  a  reactionary  political  machine. 
There  are  many  signs,  however,  that  the 
State  is  breaking  its  bands  asunder. 
Some  of  them  are  political  and  some  of 
them  are  educational  and  musical.  And 
it  is  a  phase  of  the  latter  which  we  here 
comment  upon.  The  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  State  has  taken  on  vis- 
ion and  \igorous  life  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  new  Commissioner,  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  who  is  setting  up  fresh  mod- 
ern ideals  and  standards  throughout  the 
whole  educational  system.  He  has  the 
good  sense  to  recognize  the  power  and 
the  function  of  music  in  a  democracy. 
He  brought  from  Cornell  University  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Dr.  Hollis 
Dann,  one  of  the  famous  directors  of 
music  in  the  country,  and  has  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  development  of 
artistic  and  inspiring  music  for  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  month  a  summer  musical  session 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dann  is  being 


held  at  West  Chester,  thirty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  which  is  being  attended  by 
some  five  hundred  supervisors  of  music 
from  thirty-three  States  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  A  practical  training  in 
the  teaching  of  music  to  the  children  is 
being  given  by  members  ot  a  faculty 
chosen  for  proficiency  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  children 
coming  from  homes  near  by.  The  chorus 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  of  musi- 
cal talent  from  the  various  States  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  finish  under 
its  leader.  Artistic  technique  is  wrought 
into  the  fabric  of  the  great  folk-songs 
of  America.  What  this  chorus  sings 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  can  sing.  This 
great  summer  festival  sets  the  ideal  for 
the  supervisors  of  music  to  carry  out  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pennsylvania's 
musical  policy  will  he  Imitated  in  her 
sister  States.  During  the  war  we  de- 
veloped community  singing  to  a  high 
degree.  We  thought  we  needed  it  in 
war.  We  need  it  as  much  in  peace. 
Leadership,  co-operation,  harmony — by 
the  combination  of  Ihese  three  factors 
music  is  produced.  The  habits  of  leader- 
ship, co-operation,  harmony,  wrought 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  citizenship, 
were  never  more  needed  than  now  in 
this  country.  Music  in  the  schools,  un- 
der trained  and  inspiring  directors,  can 
do  much  to  make  these  qualities  habit- 
ual in  our  American  democracy. 

A  CHECK  IN  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  DRIVE 

AFTER  the  succession  of  victories  for 
progressive  candidates  in  Republi- 
can primaries  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Iowa,  it  may  seem  surprising  that 
there  should  be  no  sign  of  vigorous  life 
among  the  progressives  of  Ohio. 

Carmi  A.  Thompson,  the  successful 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  is  a 
stalwart  regular.  He  was  not,  however, 
nominated  because  he  was  a  regular,  but 
because  he  was  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  voters  with  the  cause  of  prohibition. 
The  result  is  sufficient  to  prove  without 
a  doubt  tliat  the  Republican  party  of 
Ohio  is  overwhelmingly  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  for  the  Volstead  Act, 
and  for  their  enforcement. 

How  far  other  factors  entered  into  the 
contest  is  a  matter  for  surmise.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  Republican  voters 
of  Ohio  were  loth  to  give  any  indication 
that  the  party  organization  was  not 
strong  in  the  President's  State. 

The  winner  of  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Senatorship  was  Simon  D. 
Fess,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

In  the  Democratic  primaries  A.  V. 
Donahey  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor.  Senator 


Pomerene,  a  man  of  independence  and 
ability,  did  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  but  was  nominated 
to  succeed  himself.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio 
is  particularly  dry. 

THE  COAL  AND 
RAILWAY  CRISIS 

IN  an  editorial  in  last  week's  Outlook 
on  the  railway  strike,  we  said: 
The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  never  going'  back  to  the  period 
of  irresponsible  private  operation  of 
railways.  They  will  either  require 
successful  opei-ation  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  or  they  will  turn  to 
Government  ownership  and  operation. 
Now  we  do  not  advocate  Government 
ownership  and  operation.  We  think 
we  realize  its  economic,  financial, 
and  political  dangers-  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  ai-e  getting  restive;  their 
patience  is  being  exhausted  by 
broken-down  locomotives,  dilatory 
trains,  and  bad  shipment  of  freight. 
The  managers  may  say  that  it  is  not 
their  fault;  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
perverse  and  obstinate  workmen.  If, 
however,  the  railway  executives  can- 
not find  a  way  to  get  on  with  their 
employees,  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
dangers  of  bureaucracy,  will  turn  in 
impatience,  if  not  in  despair,  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

This  crisis  has  come  sooner  than  we 
expected.  The  Governors  of  five  States 
— Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota — have  met  in 
conference  at  St.  Paul  and  have  jointly 
passed  a  resolution  and  telegraphed  it 
to  the  President,  saying  that  the  "fam- 
ine in  fuel  threatens  the  health  and 
happiness  of  our  people,"  and  that,  if  he 
should  deem  it  wise  to  seize  the  coal- 
carrying  railways  and  the  coal  mines, 
"in  order  that  the  necessities  of  life  of 
the  people  during  the  period  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency  may  be  provided  for,  such 
action  will  have  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  executives  of  these  five  States,  and 
we  believe  of  the  people  whom  we  rep- 
resent." This  resolution  will  be  found 
in  full  in  a  telegram  which  Governor 
Preus,  of  Minnesota,  sends  us  at  our 
request,  and  which  is  printed  in  a  group 
of  telegraphic  expressions  of  opinion  re- 
ceived by  The  Outlook,  and  published  on 
another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  combined  population  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota  is  nine  million  people. 
When  the  Governors  of  these  five  great, 
representative  States  of  the  Republic 
take  the  action  they  have  in  this  crisis, 
it  cannot  be  waved  aside  as  impulsive 
or  hysterical  extravagance.  We  con- 
gratulate Governors  Preus,  Blaine,  Ken- 
dall, McMaster,  and  Nestos  upon  their 
decisive  courage.  They  at  least  are  not 
"pussy-footing."      Their    telegram  to 
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President  Harding  may  at  last  make 
tlie  slow-moving  public  realize  that  the 
coal  and  railway  strikes  have  forced  the 
country  to  the  very  edge  of  an  abyss. 
1  We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a  kind 
'  of  civil  war.  The  capitalist  managers 
are  in  one  camp;  the  wage-paid  workers 
are  in  the  other.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
wars,  the  innocent  bystander  is  the  first 
to  suffer.  The  farmers'  ci;aps  are  rot- 
ting; facttyies  are  threatened  with  shut- 
downs because  of  lack  of  fuel;  railway 
acci^nts  of  one  kind  or  another  are  be- 
coming more  frequent;  and  on  the 
d_£serts  of  the  Far  West  train  crews,  by 
abandoning  their  work,  have  jeopardized 
the  health  and  welfare,  and  even  the 
lives,  of  women  and  children. 

Although  we  believe  that  we  know 
some  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  this 
state  of  warfare,  and  can  suggest  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  its  repetition 
may  be  prevented  in  the  future,  we  do 
not  think  tliis  is  the  time  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  of  the  situation.  It  is  a 
time,  not  for  discussion,  but  for  action. 
Some  of  the  railway  executives  and  coal 
operators  want  to  be  let  alone  in  order 
to  crush  the  unions  by  a  fight  to  the 
finish;  some  of  the  strikers  want  to  crip- 
ple or  put  out  of  business  the  railways 
and  .the  mines,  in  order  to  terrify  the 
public  into  recognizing  their  supremacy. 
But  now  is  the  time  to  assert  and  main- 
tain that  the  only  supreme  power  in  a 
democracy  is  that  of  all  the  people  ex- 
pressed through  the  Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  control  the  rainfall,  the  clouds, 
the  sunshine,  the  winds,  or  the  carboniz- 
ing of  ancient  tree-trunks  into  coal;  but 
it  can  see  that  no  class  of  men,  whether 
capitalists  or  laborers,  shall  combine  to 
prevent  the  people  from  enjoying  the 
natural  fruits  of  these  processes  of  na- 
ture. There  has  been  too  much  talk  and 
too  little  action  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. The  Government  that  does  not 
exercise  its  legitimate  authority  and 
power  to  stop  warfare  over  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  is  a  failure  as  a  Government. 

NEITHER  FREE  TRADE 
NOR  CHINESE  WALL 

EVERY  time  Congress  undertakes  to 
enact  a  new  general  tariff  law, 
politicians  begin  to  tremble.  They 
dare  not  leave  the  tariff  alone,  and  they 
are  afraid  to  touch  it.  If  their  memo- 
ries are  good,  they  recall  the  disastrous 
effects  of  past  tariff  legislation  upon 
their  party's  fortunes.  If  they  are 
Democrats,  they  remember  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Law  in 
President  Cleveland's  second  administra- 


tion and  the  political  peril  (averted 
only  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  in  1914)  which  was  incurred  by  the 
Underwood  Tariff.  If  they  are  Republi- 
cans, they  remember  the  agitation 
against  the  Dingley  Law  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  Schedule  K  and  President 
Taft's  Winona  speech.  Each  party  in 
turn  as  it  comes  into  power  seems  con- 
vinced that  it  has  a  popular  mandate  to 
revise  the  tariff  and  yet  is  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  revision. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  are  con- 
fused and  irritated.  Clamor  for  a 
change  in  this  schedule  or  that  clashes 
with  clamor  for  some  other  change  or 
against  change  of  any  kind.  Protective 
rates  invoked  in  one  quarter  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfare  are  denounced  in 
other  quarters  as  grants  of  privilege  to 
special  interests.  Committees  of  Con- 
gress sit,  make  reports,  and  propose 
provisions.  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors— especially  Senators — make  elabo- 
rate speeches  (printed  at  the  public 
expense  and  circulated  through  the 
mails  without  cost  of  postage).  And 
the  people  throw  the  speeches  into  the 
waste-basket,  read  the  headlines  in  the 
newspapers,  and  turn  wearily  away  to 
something  they  think  they  can  under- 
stand. The  net  result  is  that  public 
opinion  about  the  tariff  bill  becomes 
once  more  a  vague  but  settled  conviction 
that  whatever  Congress  is  doing  about 
the  tariff  it  is  doing  badly. 

This  is  emphatically  the  case  at  pres- 
ent. What  do  the  people  generally  know 
about  the  Tariff  Bill  now  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate?  About  its  merits 
or  its  defects  practically  nothing.  They 
have  perhaps  noticed  that  a  proposal  for 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Ger- 
man dyes  was  defeated — at  least  tem- 
porarily— and  that  consequently  some 
have  asserted  that  the  American  dye 
industry,  built  up  during  the  war,  is 
probably  doomed  to  extinction.  They 
have  read  the  reports  of  accusations  that 
Senators  financially  interested  in  certain 
industries  have  voted  for  protective 
duties  on  the  products  of  competing 
industries  abroad.  They  have  seen  some 
reference  to  a  debate  about  duties  on 
gloves,  and  have  read  that  hides  are  to 
he  on  the  free  list.  They  have  possibly 
noticed  that  certain  spokesmen  for  the 
farming  population  l;a\e  changed  their 
minds  about  the  ad\antage  to  tiie  farm- 
ers of  high  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. They  have  seen  some  statement 
that  the  bill  will  place  a  heavy  tariff 
on  sugar  and  have  wondered  if  that  is 
going  to  make  sugar  more  expensive. 
Such  impressions  as  they  have  received 
are  chance  impressions,  mutually  unre- 
lated, and  conceived  with  no  principle 
that  they  can  discover.   The  general  im- 


pression they  have  of  the  tariff  debate 
is  that  Congress  is  trying  to  make  some 
kind  of  compromise  to  satisfy  a  large 
number  of  special  interests,  and  that  for 
a  solution  it  may  try  as  an  experiment  a 
plan  of  setting  maximum  and  minimum 
rates,  and  then  letting  the  President  de- 
cide what  the  rates  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  between  those  two  extremes. 

This,  we  think,  is  about  as  neai  as 
the  ordinary  intelligent  citizen  who 
reads  the  newspapers  gets  to  the  truth 
concerning  the  Tariff  Bill. 

The  reason  for  the  fears  of  the  poli- 
tician and  the  confusion  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  that  there  is  not,  and  there 
has  not  been  for  many  years,  any  clear 
division  between  the  parties  on  the 
tariff.  There  has  been  no  simple,  clear, 
fundamental  tariff  policy  that  could  be 
called  Republican  or  Democratic.  There 
have  been  slogans — "the  full  dinner- 
pail,"  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  and  so 
on — but  no  principles.  Both  parties  are 
by  practice  committed  to  tariff  duties 
which  in  fact  are  protective.  The  only 
difference  between  the  parties  is  a  differ- 
ence of  emphasis,  and  nobody  can  clearly 
state,  so  that  the  plain  people  can  under- 
stand, just  where  that  emphasis  is  going 
to  be  placed. 

To  make  that  clear  let  us  consider 
some  simple,  easily  understood  policies. 

There  are  certainly  at  least  three  gen- 
eral tariff  policies  that  a  party  might 
stand  for. 

It  might  declare  that  Government 
should  adopt  concerning  international 
trade  a  doctrine  of  luisser  faiie — let  it 
alone.  It  might  say  trade  between  na- 
tions ought  to  be  absolutely  unhindered, 
that  each  country  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  produce  and  sell  anywhere  the  goods 
it  can  produce  most  cheaply.  This  of 
course  would  mean  that  in  one  Industry 
one  country,  in  another  industry  another 
country,  would  have  a  virtual  monopoly. 
Under  such  a  policy,  there  would  be  the 
same  freedom  of  trade  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
At  present  there  is  no  such  freedom  of 
trade,  and  there  can  be  none  by  virtue 
of  the  action  of  any  one  or  two  or  half 
a  dozen  countries  alone.  This  policy,  to 
be  effective,  would  have  to  be  adopted  by 
virtually  all  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world.  So  no  party  in  the  United  States 
could  put  such  a  policy  into  operation; 
but  it  could  advocate  it,  agitate  for  it, 
declare  that  it  would  undertake  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  to  make  it  effective.  It 
might  say  that  if  it  were  placed  in 
power  it  would  establish  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  other 
country  that  would  agree  to  this  policy. 

Even  if  it  did  not  propose  to  go  as  far 
as  Great  Britain  did  before  the  war  and 
abolish  practically  all  duties  on  imports 
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without  reciprocal  action  on  tlie  part  of 
any  other  nation,  it  miglit  thus  adopt 
as  its  permanent  policy  the  ideal  of  in- 
ternational free  trade. 

This  is  something  no  party  has  ever 
done.  It  is  true  that  some  years  ago 
the  Democratic  party  was  called  by  some 
of  its  opponents  a  free-trade  party  and 
that  President  Wilson  hinted  at  inter 
national  free  trade  as  an  ideal  in  his 
Fourteen  Points.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Republican  party,  led  by  Blaine,  was 
persuaded  to  adopt  officially  a  policy  of 
reciprocity  which  logically  would  lead  to 
the  same  thing.  In  practice,  however, 
no  American  political  party  has  adopted 
as  a  working  policy  the  doctrine  of 
lAisser  faire. 

There  is  another  equally  simple,  defi- 
nite, fundamental  policy  which  a  politi- 
cal party  might  adopt.  It  might  declare 
that  the  Government  should  erect  an 
impassable  tariff  barrier  against  all  for- 
eign goods,  or  at  least  against  all  goods 
which  might  be  manufactured  here. 
This  might  be  called  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  wall.  This  of  course  would 
mean  that  many  things  which  other 
countries  can  manufacture  cheaply 
would  be  manufactured  in  this  country 
at  a  high  cost,  and  would  therefore  be- 
come expensive;  but  it  would  make  it 
possible  for  this  country  to  be  virtually 
self-contained  and  become  a  world  in  it- 
self. It  would  mean  the  virtual  extinc- 
tion of  all  foreign  trade  except  in  such 
exceptional  luxuries  of  an  exotic  sort 
that  would  have  no  effect  on  the  life  or 
industry  of  the  American  people.  It 
would  amount  to  a  declaration  of  abso- 
lute commercial  independence.  This 
policy  has  in  modern  times  never  been 
attempted  by  any  nation  e.xcept  Japan; 
and  there  it  was  carried  out  to  an  ex- 
treme that  would  be  impossible  in  a 
nation  like  the  United  States.  Neverthe- 
less by  means  of  tariff  legislation  for- 
eign importations  could  be  reduced  to 
a  negligible  amount.  A  party  might 
conceivably  declare  itself  committed  to 
this  as  an  ideal,  and  legislate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  United  States 
commercially  independent  and  isolated. 

This,  again,  is  something  no  party  has 
ever  done.  It  is  true  that  some  high- 
protectionists  have  urged  this  as  a  de- 
sirable ideal;  and  in  some  cases,  for 
special  purposes,  schedules  have  been 
devised  which  shut  out  certain  classes  of 
goods.  In  practice,  however,  no  party 
has  ever  attempted  to  create  out  of 
American  tariff  duties  a  Chinese  wall. 

A  third  policy,  which  makes  an  ideal 
neither  of  free  trade  nor  of  isolation,  is 
equally  definite.  It  is  the  policy  of  ad- 
justment or  regulation.  Its  purpose  is 
twofold,  and  must  be  twofold.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  both  revenue  and  pro- 
tection.    Sometimes  the  emphasis  has 


been  laid  on  revenue,  sometimes  on  pro- 
tection; but  it  always  combines  the  two. 
This  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
under  both  political  parties.  It  has 
never,  in  fact,  been  threatened.  It  is  as 
firmly  fixed  as  an  American  policy  as  it 
ever  was.  Though  the  tariff  has  often 
figured  as  a  partisan  issue  in  American 
political  campaigns,  it  has  never  figured 
as  a  fundamental  issue,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  party  has  ever  proposed 
to  depart  from  this  simple  policy  of 
regulation  and  adjustment. 

Next  week  we  shall  consider  some  of 
the  aspects  of  this  American  policy  in 
its  recent  development. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERI- 
CAN NOVELS 

THERE  has  been  lately  in  the  Lon- 
don "Times,"  the  American  "Book- 
man," and  other  periodicals  dis- 
cussion about  American  novels  in  Eng- 
land and  English  novels  in  America.  It 
has  been  petty  rather  than  enlightening, 
because  it  has  turned  on  alleged  dis- 
crimination by  publishers  and  critics 
from  supposedly  patriotic  prejudice. 
Thus  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  is  represented 
as  saying  in  effect  that  the  English 
writers  are  an  effete  crew  lacking  pep 
and  go  and  with  a  supercilious  attitude 
toward  American  books,  and  Shane 
Lewis  as  retorting  that  American  writ- 
ers are  prone  to  mutual  admiration. 
This  is  acrimonious  but  unconvincing. 
Not  prejudice  or  patriotic  leanings,  but 
literary  performance,  is  what  tells  In 
the  long  run.  The  best  novels  in  the 
English  language  are  read  on  both 
sides;  the  weaklings  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
survive  the  passage. 

But,  if  one  is  to  compare  the  fiction 
output  of  the  two  countries,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  firmness  of  texture  and 
thoroughness  of  workmanship  are  more 
common  in  the  English-made  novel  than 
in  our  own.  The  test  is  not  the  number 
of  copies  sold,  but  the  interest  shown 
by  cultivated  readers  who  care  for  the 
art  of  fiction  writing  rather  than  for 
temporary  amusement  or  excitement. 
Of  course  there  have  been,  and  still  are, 
American  writers  whose  work  is  finished 
with  care,  whose  characters  stand  out 
as  solid  persons  and  not  sketchy  types, 
whose  central  situations  are  vital  and 
commanding.  Hawthorne  and  Howells 
are  examples  in  the  past;  to-day  Edith 
Wharton,  Winston  Churchill,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Mrs.  Deland,  and  a  few 
others  have  just  these  attributes.  But 
if  we  look  over  the  American  novels  of 
a  decade  or  so  and  compare  them  as  a 
whole  with  what  has  come  from  the 
pens  of  Galsworthy,  Conrad,  Wells,  Wal- 
pole,  De  Morgan,  Locke,  Merrick,  and  a 


dozen  other  recognized  English  masters 
of  the  art,  the  reader  who  wants  fiction 
that  has  quality  will  find  the  greater 
achievement  abroad. 

And  this  superiority  of  finish  and 
leisurely  completeness  exists  in  English 
studies  of  single  characters,  and  even  in 
sensational  novels  as  well  as  in  those 
that  go  deeper  into  life.  Where  in 
American  fiction  of  the  last  year  or  two, 
for  instance,  shall  we  find  such  clever 
pieces  of  work  as  Mrs.  Kaye-Smith's 
"Joan^na  Godden,"  or  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
"If  Winter  Comes,"  or  Sabbatini's 
"Scaramouche,"  or  Mr.  Milne's  detective 
stories — the  list  might  be  extended  in- 
definitely. The  point  is  that,  allowing 
for  exceptions  and  for  divergent  tastes, 
our  English  friends  score  in  their 
thoroughness  of  execution,  while  too 
many  of  our  books  are  scamped,  hur- 
ried, and  sketchy. 

Why  is  this  so?  Partly  because  the 
tradition  of  English  novel-writing  has 
grown  up  steadily  and  gradually;  that 
branch  of  literature  has  in  England  been 
practiced  longer  and  in  a  more  profes- 
sional way  than  it  has  been  here.  The 
American  novel  of  to-day  is  the  offspring 
of  the  Sunday-school  book  and  the  dime 
novel;  some  of  us  can  remember  the 
time  when  a  novel  without  a  didactic  or 
moral  purpose  was  looked  at  askance  by 
truly  good  people.  So  our  fiction  has 
developed  spasmodically  and  has  tended 
unduly  to  stories  with  a  purpose  or  (for 
the  ungodly)  tales  of  pirates,  Indians, 
and  the  Wild  West.  Again,  English  so- 
ciety is  more  compact,  its  civilization  is 
more  homogeneous;  even  its  class  divis- 
ions aid  the  novelist  in  balancing  his 
major  and  minor  characters.  England 
is  small,  and  London  has  been  its  one 
great  literary  center  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  novel  has  developed  in 
an  orderly,  progressive  fashion.  Stand- 
ards of  workmanship  and  literary  craft 
have  become  recognized  in  novel  build- 
ing. A  type  of  English  novel  that  is 
neither  French  nor  American  has 
evolved  in  which  situation,  character, 
incident,  and  humor  play  freely  within 
a  certain  unity  of  design.  In  short, 
without  being  arbitrary  or  sweeping  in 
judgment,  one  finds  that  the  English 
novel  is,  on  the  average,  more  likely  to 
be  well  thought  out  and  carefully  writ- 
ten than  its  American  rival. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  no  rigid 
nationality  in  genius.  Schools  of  fiction 
may  arise  and  fall,  critics  may  bicker 
about  the  purpose  of  novel  writing  and 
weigh  realism  against  romance,  as  they 
will,  but  once  let  a  M-ork  of  genius  ap- 
pear and  theories  are  forgotten.  The  art 
of  story-telling  is  a  gift  as  well  as  an 
accomplishment.  From  Homer's  day  to 
ours  he  who  can  wave  the  enchanted 
wand  will  ever  find  enthralled  followers. 


SHALL  THE  GOVERNMENT  SEIZE  THE  RAILWAYS 

AND  COAL  MINES? 

TELEGRAMS  ANSWERING  THIS  QUESTION  FROM  GOVERNOR  PREUS, 
OF  MINNESOTA  ;  GOVERNOR  BLAINE,  OF  WISCONSIN  ;  GOVER- 
NOR NESTOS,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  ;  GEORGE  KENNAN  ;  J.  R. 
HOWARD;  SENATOR  BORAH;  ROY  D.  CHAPIN;  E.  B.  CORN- 
WALL; A.  L.  GARFORD;  SAMUEL  GOMPERS ;  SENATOR  LENROOT 


OFFICIAL  OPINION 

PERHAPS  the  most  startling  event 
in  the  coal  and  railway  crisis 
(during  the  week  ending  August 
15,  when  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  went 
to  press)  was  the  joint  telegram  of  five 
Governors  in  the  Northwest  to  President 
Harding  suggesting  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  seize  and  operate  the 
coal  rnines  and  railways  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Their  action,  taken  on 
August  10,  was  briefly  reported  in  the 
daily  papers  of  August  11.  On  that  day 
we  telegraphed  each  of  the  five  Gover- 
nors as  follows: 

THE  TELEGRAM 

Have  read  with  interest  report  of 
your  conference  at  St.  Paul.  A  tele- 
graphic expression  of  your  reasons 
for  advising  Government  seizure  of 
railroads  and  mines,  two  hundred 
words,  night  press  rates  collect,  will 
greatly  aid  in  forming  inteUigent 
public  opinion  and  will  oblige  The 
Outlook. 

New  York,  August  11.  1922. 

There  follow  the  telegraphic  replies 
of  the  Governors  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  North  Dakota. 

Governor  Preus,  of  Minnesota,  is  a 
Republican;  thirty-nine  years  of  age; 
born  in  Wisconsin;  graduate  of  Luther 
College,  Iowa,  and  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School;  began  his  politi- 
cal career  as  secretary  to  United  Staten 
Senator  Knute  Nelson,  who  has  served 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  upper 
house  of  Congress;  has  been  Insurance 
Commissioner  and  Auditor  of  his  State; 
was  elected  Governor  in  1920;  and  is 
looked  upon  by  his  party  as  the  probable 
successor  of  Senator  Nelson. 

Governor  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  is  a 
Republican;  forty-seven  years  of  age; 
born  in  Wisconsin;  educated  at  Val- 
paraiso University;  is  a  farmer  and  law- 
yer; has  been  in  sympatliy  with  Senator 
La  Follette's  leadership;  formerly  Attor- 
ney-General of  his  State,  and  now  serv- 
ing his  first  term  as  Governor. 

Governor  Nestos,  of  North  Dakota. 
Independent,  in  a  special  recall  election 
supplanted  Governor  Lynn  Frazier,  who 
had  been  elected  in  1920  by  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  aided  by  Republicans. 
He  represents  the  return  of  North 
Dakota  to  conservative-liberalism  after 
its  disappointment  with  Non-Part  isan 
radicalism. 
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GOVERNOR  PREUS'S  TELEGRAM 

The  following  is  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  five  Governors  of  the 
Northwest  States  and  presented  to 
the  President:  "Whereas  there  exists 
an  acute  scarcity  of  coal  due  to  labor 
dispute  which  has  suspended  the 
working  of  many  mines  and  inter- 
rupted the  function.^  of  the  railroads, 
and  whereas  this  famine  in  fuel 
threatens  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  people  and  imperils  the  pros- 
perity of  our  business,  therefore  be  it 
lesolved,  that  we,  the  Governors  of 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  do 
hereby  assure  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that,  if  from  the  infor- 
mation at  hand  he  believes  it  is  wise 
to  take  over  coal-loading  carriers  as 
defined  in  Service  Order  No.  23,  or  if 
he  believes  it  is  necessary  to  take 
ovel-  coal  mines  in  order  that  the 
necessities  of  life  of  the  people  during 
the  period  of  the  present  emergency 
may  be  provided  for,  such  action  will 
have  hearty  approval  of  executives  of 
these  five  States,  and  we  believe  of 
the  people  whom  we  represent." 

A  gradual  paralysis  is  creeping 
over  the  industries  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  entire  Northwest  due 
to  the  lack  of  coal.  The  coal  opera- 
tors could  have  shipped  their  coal  to 
Lake  Superior  Dock  before  the  strike 
was  declared  on  April  1,  1922,  for  they 
knew  there  would  be  such  a  strike. 
They  failed  to  do  so.  Since  the  strike 
has  been  declared  railroads  have  failed 
to  .supply  the  necessary  number  of  cars 
to  the  non-union  mines  in  Kentucky 
and  West  Viiginia  coal  fields.  The 
Northwest  States  have  through  long 
u-sage  been  accustomed  to  obtaining 
their  fuel  from  Eastern  coal  fields. 
No  coal  is  being  produced  in  Illinois 
to  supply  our  nep<ls.  The  railroads 
have  fallen  down  in  making  shipment 
from  non-union  mines  since  the  strike 
v/as  declared.  Tremendous  liai'd.ships 
face  the  Northwest,  with  its  Arctic 
climate  and  its  industries  gi'adually 
closing  down.  While  I  am  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  Nationalization  of 
mines  "or  the  Government  operation 
of  railroads,  nevertheless  in  this 
emergency,  where  the  coal  operators 
and  the  railroad  officials  have  proven 
their  inefficiency,  there  may  be  no 
other  remedy  than  the  one  referred  to 
in  oui'  resolution.  Have  ju.st  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Governor 
Morgan,  of  West  Virginia,  which 
IJioves  my  contention  (hat  the  rail- 
roads between  the  lower  lake  docks 
and  the  non-union  mines  are  unable 


to  meet  the  situation:  "Your  tele- 
gram from  St.  Paul  received.  Until 
lailroad  strike  became  acute,  affecting 
locomotive  power  of  railroads,  West 
Virginia  was  producing  coal  in  excess 
of  her  normal  production,  even  ex- 
ceeding her  war-time  activities,  realiz- 
ing that  the  Nation  was  dependent  on 
hei-  production  to  prevent  domestic 
suffering  and  industrial  paralysis. 
While  railroad  strike  has  curtailed 
production,  West  Virginia,  despite 
coal  .strike,  is  in  position  to  increase 
her  output  from  one-half  million  to 
one  million  tons  weekly  if  car  service 
is  provided  by  railroads.  We  appre- 
ciate your  grave  .situation,  and  be 
assured  that  West  Virginia  will  con- 
tribute to  the  full  measure  of  her  man 
power  and  resources  to  as.sist  you." 

J.  A.  O.  Preus, 
Governor  of  Minnesota. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  August  12,  1922.  ' 

GOVERNOR  BLAINE'S  DESPATCH 

At  conference  of  Governors  of 
Northwest  States  at  St.  Paul  found 
that  within  less  than  three  weeks 
there  would  be  no  coal  in  Northwest. 
Our  climate  is  severe  in  winter.  The 
very  life  of  people  at  stake,  and  indus- 
tries without  coal  must  close,  bringing 
distress  to  millions  and  moie  people. 
No  greater  crisis  ever  existed,  and 
resumption  in  mining  and  i-apid 
transportation  is  the  immediate  need 
of  the  hour  to  save  the  people.  Gov- 
ernment is  instituted  to  promote  and 
protect  life  and  general  welfare.  This 
brief  statement  of  the  situation  con- 
stitutes sufficient  ground  to  justify 
(Jovernment  operation  of  mines  and 
coal  carriers  during  emergency. 

John  J.  Blaine, 
Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  August  11,  1022. 

TELEGRAM  FROM  GOVERNOR 
NESTOS 

Statements  of  the  press  that  the 
("lovernors'  meeting  in  St.  Paul  ad- 
\  ised  the  Government  seiziu'e  of  rail- 
loads  and  mines  is  strongei-  than 
warranted  by  the  contents  of  the 
telegram  .sent  the  President,  (lov- 
ernors were  convinced  that  gi'eat 
distress  would  result  unless  a  supply 
of  coal  was  furnished  the  Noithwest 
without  delay.  It  seemed  that  the 
only  source  from  which  such  coal 
could  be  .seciireil  soon  was  the  non- 
union field  of  Kentucky  and  We.st 
Virginia,  and  the  information  at  hanil 
indicated  that  the  I'ailroad  service 
between  that  field  and  the  lake  ports 
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had  failed  to  function  adociiintcly  or 
as  expected.  Statements  in  tlie  press 
had  already  indicated  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  seize 
either  the  mines  or  the  needed  trans- 
portation systems  if  no  other  way 
could  be  found  for  solving'  the  present 
problem  and  bringing  the  requisite 
fuel  to  our  people.  Believing  that  the 
President  intended  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  .secure  a  settlement  of  the 
striivo  and  that  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion would  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  get  adequate  coal  shiptuents  to  the 
lalte  ports,  we  hoped  that  the  problem 
could  be  solved  imder  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the.se  mines  and 
roads,  but  we  desired  to  assure  the 
President  that  if  this  should  fail  and 
if.  in  his  judgment,  it  should  become 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  life  of  our  people  to  seize 
either  the  coal-loading  carriers  or  cer- 
tain mines,  we  and  the  people  we 
represented  stood  ready  to  .support 
the  President  in  such  steps  as  he 
might  find  it  necessary  to  talie  in 
order  to  meet  this  great  emergency. 

R.  A.  Nkstos, 
Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  August  12,  1922. 

GENERAL  OPINION 

In  addition  to  telegraphing  the  five 
Northwest  Governors  we  sent  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to  a  list  of  men  of  pub- 
lic position  and  influence,  representing 
various  shades  of  public  opinion — con- 
servative and  radical,  capitalistic  and 
laborite,  urban  and  rural: 

Inspired  despatches  from  Washing- 
ton intimate  that  the  Government 
may  be  reluctantly  forced  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  coal  mines  and 
railroads.  Public  opinion  needs  guid- 
ance in  this  cri.sis.  Should  the  Gov- 
emment  in  the  present  exigency  seize 
these  public  utilities?  A  telegraphic 
answer  between  twenty  and  two  bun- 


dled wo.rds,  night  pi-e.ss  rate  collect, 
will  gi'patly  oblige  The  Outlook. 

N<w  Vork,  August   II.  11121!, 

We  present  here  some  thought-provok- 
ing telegrams  received  in  reply  to  our 
question: 

A  LAST  RESORT 

George  Kennan,  the  distinguished  ex- 
plorer of  Russia  and  Siberia,  who  some 
years  ago,  as  Special  Correspondent  of 
The  Outlook,  exposed  the  corruption  and 
put  an  end  to  the  political  career  of 
Senator  Addicks  in  Delaware,  and  whose 
recently  published  life  of  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  is  a  monumental  contribution  to 
the  history  of  American  railway  tran.s- 
portation,  believes  that  Government 
operation  of  mines  and  railways  would 
be  a  calamity,  but  may  be  forced  upon 
the  country  by  the  present  crisis. 

Under  normal  conditions  Govern- 
ment operation  of  railroads  or  mines 
is  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  politically 
inexpedient.  As  temporary  emer- 
gency measure  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it.  In  that  case,  strikers  who 
refuse  to  accept  decisions  of  Labor 
Board  should  be  made  the  first  suffer- 
ers from  shortage  of  coal  and  trans- 
portation. Miners  who  will  not 
produce  coal  should  be  the  last  to  get 
it,  and  shopmen  who  will  not  repair 
locomotives  and  cars  should  be  the 
last  to  receive  necessities  of  life  car- 
ried by  rail.  A  single  fruit  grower  of 
Medina  will  lose  $10,000  this  year 
through  lack  of  cars  to  move  his 
peach  crop.  Why  should  strikers  eat 
peaches  or  potatoes  when  they  will 
not  repair  cars  to  carry  them?  So- 
ciety has  a  supreme  right  to  protect 
itself  by  withholding  fuel  and  trans- 
portation from  miners  and  shopmen 
who  will  neither  work  nor  arbitrate. 
Executives  should  not  be  forced  to 
break  promises  made  to  faithful  em- 
ployees,   but    if    Government  takes 


control  of  course  it  may  favor  stiikers 
at  expense  of  loyal  workers  by  foicr 
majeure  and  at  its  own  risk.  Govern- 
ment operation  of  public  utilities, 
even  temporarily,  is  only  the  le.s.ser 
of  two  calamitous  evil.s. 

Georgb  Kknnan. 

Medina,  New  York,  August  11,  1022. 

THE  FARMERS'  ATTITUDE 

Two  significant  telegrams,  one  from 
Illinois  and  one  from  Vermont,  indicate 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  general  truth, 
that  the  American  farmer  is  of  a  con 
servative  temperament,  and  is  reluctani 
to  take  any  pronounced  and  sudden  step 
towards  the  alteration  of  established 
American  institutions  or  customs: 

Railway  Labor  Board  was  organized 
as  arbiter  between  employer  and  em- 
I)loyee  where  serious  disputes  ari.se. 
(t  would  be  much  better  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insist  upon  obedience  to 
its  findings  on  the  part  of  both  roads 
and  labor  than  to  attempt  to  take 
over  operation  of  lines,  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  Labor  Board  by 
amendments  to  law,  if  necessary.  A 
similar  impartially  constituted  arbi- 
tration of  the  coal  situation  should 
be  demanded.  When  any  party  in 
any  controversy  refuses  fair  arbitra- 
tion, it  indicates  a  selfish  and  unfair 
disposition.  The  tendency  of  all  peo- 
ple to  lightly  regard  and  disobey  the 
law  is  deplorable.  The  Farmers  of 
America  insist  upon  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  State  and  Federal  statutes, 
amending  the  same  wherever  they 
are  unjust  to  any  class. 

J.  R.  Howard, 
President  American  Farm  Bureau. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Augu.'st  11,  1!>22. 

Am  not  in  elose  enough  touch  with 
.situation  so  that  I  can  advise  whether 
Government  should  take  over  and 
operate  the  coal  mines  or  railroads. 
Will  support  Government  in  what- 


THE  COAL  STRIKE 

PROMINENT  LABOR  LE.\DERS 
AND  LEGISLATORS  IN  A  VOL- 
UNTARY CONFERENCE  ABOUT 
THE  COAL  SITU.ATION  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  SEN.ATOR  BORAH  AT 
WASHINGTON 

From  left  to  right,  the  members  of 
the  group  are  seated  as  follows: 
Samuel  Gompers,  born  in  England, 
of  Jewish  ancestry,  cigarmaker  by 
trade,  one  of  the  great  trade-union 
leaders  of  the  world.  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
generally  called  the  "A.  F.  L.  ;  • 
Etlgar  Wallace,  legislative  expert  of 
the  A.  F.  L. :  Frank  Morrison,  a 
printer  by  trade  and  Secretary  of 
the  A.  V.  L. :  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh,  Democratic  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  a  lawyer  and  bank- 
er, of  Irish  ancestry,  graduate  of 
Holy  Cross  College,  honorary  LL.D. 
of  several  Catholic  universities,  and 
one-time  Governor  of  his  State; 
Senator  William  E.  Borah,  law- 
yer. Republican,  born  in  Illinois, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, serving  his  third  term  as  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  per- 
sonalities in  the  Senate:  Senator 
William  H.  King,  lawyer,  born  in 
Utah,  educated  at  Brigham  Young 
Academy  and  University  of  Utah, 
legal  education  at  University  of 
Michigan.  Mormon  of  the  progress-" 
ive  type.  Democrat,  now  ser\ing  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  where  his 
seat  is  said  to  be  somewhat  pre- 
carious because  of  contentions 
within  his  party  in  Utah 
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ever  action  it  takos.  Farmers  have 
taken  their  deflation  without  strikes 
or  other  disturbance.  Operators, 
manufacturei's,  and  laborers  should  do 
the  same.  I  believe  in  President  Har- 
ding's proposal  that  a  code  should  be 
drawn  up  covering  principles  which 
should  govern  decision  in  all  labor 
disputes.         E.  B.  Cornwall, 

President  Vermont  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 
Burlington,  Vermont,  August  12,  1922. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  farmer 
interpreted    by    Messns.    Howard  and 
Cornwall  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.    At  a  recent 
convention  of  Virginia  farmers  he  said: 
While    making    efforts    to  avoid 
heavy  losses,  the  farmers  have  not 
struck.    They  have  not  created  dis- 
orders.   They  have  kept  on  producin.tr 
and  in  the  face  of  extraordinarily  low 
prices  have  this  year  grown  one  of 
the  largest  crops  in  our  entire  historj-. 
The  farmer  is  disgusted  with  recur- 
ring  disputes    between    capital  and 
labor.    He  is  willing  to  produce  food 
without  interruption  and  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  coal  be  mined  con- 
tinuously  and   that   trains   be  kept 
moving.    He  calls  upon  capital  and 
labor  to  cease  their  petty  bickei-ings 
and  resume  production,  trustin,si'  to 
American  institutions  and  American 
sense  of  fair  play  to  see  that  ju.stice 
Is  done  to  both. 

TWO   MANUFACTURING  VIEW- 
POINTS 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapin,  President  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, agrees  with  Mr.  Kennan  that  the 
seizure  of  mines  and  railroads  by  the 
Government  should  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble: 

Earnestly  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  take  over 
coal  mines  and  railroads.  Govern- 
ment operation  destroys  private  ini- 
tiative, which  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  development  of  this 
country.  Roy  D.  Chapin. 

Dftroit,  Mirhisan,  August  11,  1!122. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gar- 
ford,  a  widely  known  manufacturer  with 
large  interests  in  Ohio,  thinks  that  the 
Government  has  parleyed  long  enough 
and  should  now  exert  its  authority  and 
control.  Mr.  Garford  was  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Progressive 
party  ticket  in  1912. 

The  issue  involved  in  the  coal  and 
railroad  .strikes  is  rapidly  passing  be- 
yond the  stage  of  parleyings  and  bar- 
gainings between  operators  and  labor 
unions.  On  the  part  of  both  it  is  as- 
suming the  nature  of  an  open  chal- 
lenge to  the  authority  and  power  of 
Government.  When  any  class,  group, 
or  organization  sets  itself  up  to  func- 
tion in  the  Government's  stead  and 
imdertakes  to  deprive  any  citizen  of 
his  Constitutional  rights  or  prevent 
the  normal  flow  of  business  it  is 
indeed  high  time  that  the  inherent 
power  of  the  people  through  their 
chosen  I'epresentatlve.s  at  Washing- 
ton be  made  manifest  and  that  such 


instrumentalities  of  Government  be 
employed  as  shall  promote  and  safe- 
guard the  interests  and  welfai  e  of  the 
general  public.  A.  L.  Garford. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  August  11,  1022. 

MR.  GOMPERS'S  REPLY 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  both  the  coal 
and  railway  trade  unions  are  secretly 
or  cunningly  prolonging  the  strikes  in 
order  to  force  Government  ownership 
and  operation  upon  the  country,  in  the 
belief  that  a  solid  labor  vote  can  then 
control  all  industry.  Mr.  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  does  not  take  this  view  of  the 
question.  He  has  always  consistently 
stood  for  private  initiative  and  private 
profit  in  industry.  We  could  wish  that 
he  were  always  as  outspoken  against 
violence  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of 
strikers.  He  wires  The  Outlook  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  no  need  for  Government 
to  seize  either  mines  or  railroads. 
Government  interfei-ence  ali-eady 
bears  the  responsibility  for  delayed 
settlemght  of  the  railroad  strike, 
while  the  coal  strike  has  fared  no 
better  because  of  Governmental  ma- 
neuvers. The  road  to  settlement  lies 
in  agreement  between  the  employers 
and  the  workers  in  both  industries. 
For  the  Government  to  take  over 
either  industry  would  be  a  purely  un- 
necessary move,  leading  to  no  perma- 
nent solution,  but  leaving  road  open 
for  a  repetition  of  pie.sent  difficulties. 
Whatever  settlement  is  reached,  it 
must  be  by  agreement,  for  workers 
can  never  accept  as  permanent  any 
terms  or  conditions  to  which  they 
cannot  give  full  agreement.  Any 
method  implying  compulsory  enforce- 
ment of  teims  is  doomed  to  fail.  The 
workers  in  both  industries  are,  and 
have  been,  eager  to  confer  and  agree 
upon  terms,  and  employers  can  at  any 
moment  go  into  conference  and  nego- 
tiate for  full  resumption  of  operations. 

Samuel  Gompers. 

Wasliington,  D.  C  AuRU.st  11,  in22. 

SENATOR  LENROOT  ADVISES 
TEMPORARY  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  courteously 
telegraphs  declining  to  express  his 
views,  on  account  of  "the  delicacy  of  the 
situation."  Senator  Lenroot,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, feels  no  such  reluctance.  We  think 
Senator  Lenroot  is  right.  What  is 
needed  in  a  shipwreck  or  a  fire  is,  not 
delicacy,  but  vigor  and  decision.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  hurting  feelings  but  of 
saving  lives  that  now  confronts  the 
country: 

Unless  coal  strike  and  railroad 
strike  is  immediately  settled  I  believe 
Government  should  take  over  suffi- 
cient coal  mines  to  make  uii  shortage, 
paying  to  miners  old  scale  of  wages 
pending  investigation  and  detei-mina- 
tion  of  an  impartial  commission 
appointed  by  President.  Believe  Gov- 
ernment should  take  over  coal-carry- 
ing   railroads    to    insure    full  and 


efficient  operation.  Government  oper- 
ation of  both  mines  and  railroads  to 
be  temporary,  only  until  their  diffi- 
culties adjusted.  I.  L.  IjRnroot. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  1922. 

THE  MIDDLE  WEST 
A  lively  controversy  was  stirred  up 
three  weeks  ago  in  the  Mississippi  re- 
gion by  William  Allen  White's  expres- 
sion  of   sympathy   with   the  striking 
miners    and    railway    workers.  How 
rapidly  the  railway  men  have  lost  public 
support  is  indicated  by  the  most  recent 
utterance  of  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Emporia,  Kansas,  "Gazette."    In  an 
editorial  in  his  paper  Mr.  White  says: 
Leaving   helpless   people   at  Nee- 
dles and  Seligman  on  the  desert  in 
midsummer,  without  food  oi-  shelter 
save  the  little  mite  that  the  wayside 
towns  pi'ovided,  was  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly.   Such  an  act  arouses  the  sense 
of  fair  play  in  American  people  at  a 
time  when  only  public  sentiment  can 
keep  organized  labor  from  a  crushing- 
defeat. 

Why,  in  heaven's  name,  those  fool 
trainmen  who  deserted  their  trains 
did  not  know  that  they  were  taking 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  laborers  who  have 
honestly  earned  it  is  too  much  for  the 
average  man  to  understand.  Union 
labor  is  having  a  fight  for  its  very 
existence.  This  shopmen's  strike  was 
ill-timed,  because  public  sentiment 
was  not  ready  for  it.  But  the  shop- 
men, by  their  decent  conduct,  were 
swinging  public  sentiment  to  tliem, 
when  bang!  comes  this  action  of  the 
tiainmen,  and  the  public,  which  does 
not  discriminate,  swings  back  to  the 
railioad  owners.  It  is  pitiful  beyond 
words.  Yet  things  are  what  they  are 
and  not  what  they  should  be. 

The  men  who  left  those  people  to 
swelter  and  suffer  out  there  on  the 
desert  were  of  course  cowardly  and 
ruthless.  But  cowardice  and  cruelty 
may  be  forgiven.  However,  such 
shameless,  blatant  folly,  such  hare- 
brained, lame-witted  stupidity  never 
will  be  forgiven. 

If  the  men  wanted  to  abandon  their 
trains  in  Los  An.geles  or  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, that  was  their  royal  iirivi- 
lege.  But  to  take  a  thousand  or  two 
people  who  had  doue  these  trainmen 
no  wrong  to  get  even  with  eniployers 
2,000  miles  away  was  wicked  and  fool- 
ish beyond  words,  and  the  sad  j)art  of 
it  is  that  the  folly  will  be  paid  for  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workin.g- 
men's  homes  who  are  as  blameless  as 
the  people  marooned  in  the  sand. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
good  and  holy,  can't  labor  get  a  little 
scn.se  in  fighting  its  battles'? 

These  lines  are  written  by  one  who 
believes  in  union  labor,  who  is  willin.g 
to  fight,  bleed,  and  die  for  union  labor, 
but  who  would  like  to  see  labor  use 
common  sense,  so  that  what  it  gains 
in  one  step  is  not  lost  in  the  next. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

At  our  request,  Mr.  Sherman  Rogers, 
Industrial  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook, 
who  is  now  returning  from  a  trip  of 
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industrial  and  political  investigation  in 
Alaska,  wires  the  following  summary  of 
Pacific  Coast  sentiment: 

The  shippers  and  business  men  of 
the  coast  section  of  the  Northwest  are 
keenly  disappointed  over  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  bring  peace 
to  the  railroad  situation.  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  the  principal  ship- 
pers and  manufacturers  and  bankers 
of  this  section,  and  find  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  sentiment  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  either  coal 
mines  or  railroads.  I  did  not  find  a 
single  business  man  but  what  ex- 
pressed in  \-igorous  terms  his  ap- 
proval of  the  railroads  refusing  to 
waive  question  of  seniority  rights 
after  the  rail  officials  had  solemnly 
promised  men  permanent  jobs.  The 
business  men  do  not  feel  that  the 
strike  is  ngainst  rail  heads,  but  purely 
a  strike  again.st  a  Government  tri- 
bunal, and  many  have  told  me  that 
they  are  willing  to  lose  all  they  have 


in  upholding  a  principle  rather  than 
purchase  peace  at  a  price  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  business  honor 
and  public  justice.  Some  business 
men  express  a  desire  for  emergency 
Government  control,  but  if  drastic 
action  becomes  necessary  the  Gov- 
ernment should  specifically  announce 
that  Government  control  would  cease 
immediately  on  termination  of  emer- 
gency. I  have  talked  to  scores  of 
workingmen,  and  find  that  a  majority 
are  strongly  against  Government 
ownership  of  mines  or  railroads,  but, 
without  question,  a  majority  of  work- 
ers of  all  descriptions,  both  office  and 
industrial,  want  the  Government  to 
temporarily  take  over  both  coal  and 
railways  to  prevent  the  hardships 
that  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  con- 
tinued inactivity.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, all  factions  here  will  welcome 
any  vigorous  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  will  guarantee  a  fair  arbi- 
tration of  all  questions  involved.  The 
principal  criticism  I  have  heard  in 


this  section  is  directed  against  the 
Administration  for  lack  of  decisive 
action.  This  criticism  is  well  <iis- 
tributed  among  all  ranks.  A  majority 
of  both  bu.sincss  in  en  and  workers 
believe  that  the  Labor  Board  cut  too 
drastically,  but  business  men  point 
out  that  railroad  heads  paid  increases 
when  men  got  the  wage  rai.ses  and 
that  labor  should  respect  the  Board's 
decision  or  appeal  against  their  de- 
cision directly  to  the  President  for 
readjustment.  Boiled  down,  sentiment 
here  is  that,  while  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  are  solidly  against 
Government  ownership  of  mines  and 
rails,  and  a  strong  faction  desire 
hands  off  be  the  cost  what  it  may,  a 
majority  favor  temporary  Govern- 
ment operation  if  tie-up  continues. 

Sherman  Rogers. 

Seattle,  Washington,  August  14,  1922. 

The  Outlook's  views  are  set  forth  in 
an  editorial  on  another  page. 


SERVING  THE  NATION  WITH  COAL 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 
BY  HENRY  L.  SWEINHART 


E 


CONOMIZE  and  use  substitutes!" 
Thus  succinctly  did  Henry  B. 
Spencer,  recently  appointed  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Distributer,  summarize  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
do  to  eke  out  the  coal  supply  which  will 
be  available  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
this  winter,  even  with  the  strikers  all 
back  at  work  long  before  the  snow  flies. 

There  will  be  no  coal  to  waste,  even 
with  all  the  mines  in  the  country  once 
more  in  full  operation.  No  random  dis- 
tribution can  be  permitted  if  public 
utilities,  homes,  and  industries  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
are  to  be  assured  their  necessary  supply. 

This  epitomizes  the  point  of  view  of 
the  man  who  has  been  placed  in  admin- 
istrative charge  of  the  work  of  rationing 
coal  for  the  Nation.  He  knows  much  of 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  practical 
side  of  coal  distribution,  because  he  was 
connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration 
office  during  the  war.  Furthermore,  as 
a  former  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Mr.  Spencer  gained  much  valu- 
able experience  for  the  emergency  ser- 
vice work  to  which  he  has  now  been 
called  by  President  Harding. 

Seated  in  his  small  office  in  a  former 
Wa-shington  apartment-house  (comman- 
deered by  the  Government  during  the 
•war),  surrounded  by  a  comparatively 
small  working  force,  Mr.  Spencer  keeps 
his  hand  on  the  coal  nerve  centers  of 
the  country,  issuing  or  approving  or- 
ders to  distribute  coal  equably  to  all 
sections  and  localities  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Fuel  Distributer  is 
like  the  commanding  general  at  army 
headfjuarters;  and  assisting  him  in  the 
field  are  a  number  of  district  committees 
who  are  on  the  ground  in  the  various 
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coal-producing  areas.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  Governors'  committees,  whose 
purpose  is  to  co-operate  by  furnishing 
statements  of  the  coal  needs  of  their  re- 
spective States  and  by  preventing 
profiteering  and  extortion  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  coal  within  their 
States. 

After  the  coal  strike  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  was  seen  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  emergency  meas- 
ures in  order  to  secure  equitable  allot 
ment  of  available  supplies,  the  machin- 
ery for  carrying  out  this  programme 
was  quickly  put  into  operation.  The 
President's  Fuel  Distribution  Committee 
was  named,  with  Secretary  Hoover  as 
Chairman;  and  with  Attorney-General 
Daugherty,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fall,  Commissioner  Aitchison,  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  as  members.  The  last 
named  was  appointed  as  administrative 
head  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  gen- 
eral Committee.  On  each  of  the  district 
committees  are  a  United  States  Navy 
officer,  representing  the  Federal  Fuel 
Distributer,  a  representative  of  the  rail- 
way, and  representatives  of  the  coal 
companies  operating  in  that  territory. 
Stationed  at  each  of  the  same  points 
also  is  a  service  agent  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  whose  object  is 
to  see  to  it  that  cars  are  allocated  as 
needed  in  that  particular  district. 

Under  priority  orders  issued  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  on  the  basis  of  their  essential  impor- 
tance. In  general,  these  provide  coal 
distribution  in  the  following  order: 
public  utilities  arid  institutions,  house- 
hold use,  industries  which  manufacture 
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COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Black  areas  represent  fields  now  working  and  producing  tlie  bulk  of  the  coal  being  mined; 
shaded  areas  represent  strongly  unionized  fields  where  operations  have  practically  stopped 


public  necessities,  and,  lastly,  other  in- 
dustries. A  special  class,  which  may 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  is  left  open 
"for  such  special  purposes  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  specially  designated." 
This  will  allow  immediate  attention  to 
be  given  to  any  urgent  demand  that 
arises.  The  Northwestern  States  also, 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  early,  while 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  still 
open,  are  being  given  special  attention, 
and  an  allotment  of  250,000  tons  a  week 
is  being  shipped  to  that  section  of  the 
country. 

The  Nation  having  gone  through  a 
coal  strike  of  such  long  duration,  care- 
ful distribution  and  proper  conservation 
will  be  necessary  for  some  time  after 
the  mines  are  producing  their  normal 
supply.  How  long  a  period  would  be  re- 
quired foT'this  complete  readjustment 
of  industrial  and  household  needs  Mr. 
Spencer  was  not  willing  to  predict  when 
interviewed  on  this  question.  After  the 
coal  strike  which  occurred  in  1919  only 
a  few  weeks  were  required  after  the 
miners  had  gone  back  to  work  to  effect 
a  situation  where  distribution  once  more 
took  care  of  itself  without  any  Govern- 
mental regulation.  Conditions  are  dif- 
ferent now,  however,  from  what  they 
were  at  that  time,  Mr.  Spencer  pointed 
out,  and  a  considerably  longer  time  may 
be  required  to  restore  the  difference  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  to  a  normal 
balance. 

In  any  event,  lie  added,  as  far  as  the 


householders  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned, they  should  continue  to  go  light 
on  their  coal  supply  throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  at  any  rate; 
and  perhaps  such  wise  economy  may  be 
necessary  for  a  longer  period,  this  de- 
pending on  how  fast  the  hard-coal  sup- 
ply can  be  put  on  the  market  and  de- 
livered after  it  is  coming  from  the  mines 
in  normal  amount. 
Furthermore,  substitutes  for  anthra- 

Perry  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 
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cite  may  have  to  be  used,  especially  in 
the  early  days  of  the  winter.  For  this 
purpose  coke,  wood,  and  some  of  the 
-  better  grades  of  bituminous  should  be 
available;  and  what  hard  coal  the 
thrifty  householder  has  in  his  cellar  can 
be  mixed  with  pea  coal  and  some  other 
of  the  smaller  and  cheaper  grades  which 
are  not  usually  bought  for  domestic  use. 
In  this  way  the  hard-coal  supply  will  be 
brought  back  sooner  to  a  normal  surplus 
on  hand. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  goodly 
supply  of  coke  on  hand — and  this  is  the 
best  substitute  for  hard  coal — the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  which  secure  large 
quantities  of  coke  as  a  by-product  of 
their  manufacturing  processes  have  been 
asked  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Distributer  to 
conserve  this  coke  for  domestic  uses,  in- 
stead of  selling  it,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  to  various  metallurgical  industries. 

The  supply  of  anthracite  coal  mined 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
present  year  was  only  22,800,000  tons, 
according  to  the  official  figures  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  This, 
compared  with  54,500,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  shows  a 
decrease  of  almost  33,000,000  tons.  The 
production  of  anthracite  in  July  was 
only  116,000  tons,  as  against  7,308,000 
tons  in  July.  1921.  The  quantity  at  the 
storage  yards  of  the  producers  the  first 
of  the  present  month  was  small,  and  de- 
(^reasing.  These  supplies,  it  was  said, 
were  mostly  pea  coal,  all  the  larger 
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sizes  of  anthracite  being  practically  ex- 
hausted. 

The  nineteenth  week  of  the  strike, 
ending  August  12,  showed  a  production 
of  4.800,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  an 
increase  of  500,000  tons  over  the  pre- 
vious week,  although  it  was  only  two- 
thirds  of  normal,  the  production  in  the 
corresponding  week  last  year  having 
been  7,771,000  tons.  The  bituminous 
production  to  date  is  27,000,000  tons  be- 
low what  it  was  up  to  this  time  last 
year. 


In  the  industrial  field  of  aiel  con- 
sumption, P^ederal  Fuel  Distributer 
Spencer  does  not  think  there  should  be 
any  economizing  which  would  interfere 
with  the  prompt  restoration  of  business. 
Priority  orders,  of  necessity,  have  lim- 
ited certain  industries;  but  it  is  his 
opinion  that  they  should  not  be  held 
back  a  minute  longer  than  necessary, 
and  that  they  should  be  given  supplies 
of  coal  with  which  to  steam  ahead  again 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
public   utilities,  household  needs,  and 


essential  industries  will  suffer  from 
shortage.  It  should  not  take  the  bitu- 
minous as  long  to  catch  up  on  its  nor 
mal  surplus  as  it  will  take  the  antlira- 
cite;  therefore  Mr.  Spencer  warns  the 
American  home  coal  consumer  to  econo 
mize  and  use  some  substitutes,  or  mix 
his  hard  coal,  even  after  his  dealer  is 
able  to  .supply  him;  for  the  winter  sup- 
ply of  anthracite  may  be  a  sort  of 
month-to-month  proposition.  "Keep  the 
home  fires  burning" — but  not  too  high 
at  first. 


THE  ITALIAN  MUSS 


DISORDERLY  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  NAME  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER— THE  WARN- 
ING  TO   THE   REST   OF  THE   WORLD— STERN  ADHERENCE   TO   A  TRUISM 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ITALY 
BY   ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


IN  traveling  about  Italy,  as  I  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  fortnight,  1 
have  seen  no  evidences  of  disorder. 
Yet  they  have  existed.  They  have  even 
provoked  a  Cabinet  crisis — the  brutal 
turning  out  of  an  excellent  Ministry  by 
the  very  forces  tliat  created  it  through 
their  impulsive  vote  of  "no  confidence" 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Italian  Parliament.  Such  summary 
treatment  has  hardly  had  its  parallel  in 
the  history  of  that  Parliament. 

Italy  just  now  is  an  object-lesson  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  to 
other  countries  with  similar  conditions,  . 
dangers,  and  weaknesses. 

Among  other  political  forces  in  Italy, 
two  in  particular  have  for  some  time 
been  struggling  for  mastery.  One  of 
these  forces  is  Socialism.  The  other  is 
"Fascismo" — from  the  old  Roman 
"fdscrs."  the  emblem  of  law  and  order. 

Socialism  in  Italy  has  been  too  much 
known,  particularly  abroad,  by  its  ex- 
tremes of  anarchy,  Bolshevism,  and 
Communism;  and  "Fascismo,"  by  its 
very  opposite  extremes  of  brutal  revenge 
for  Socialistic  excesses.  They  created 
the  inevitable  reaction,  which  took  upon 
itself  the  rough-and-ready  enforcement 
of  law  and  order  whenever  the  Fascisti 
deemed  the  Government  too  weak  to 
make  "the  punishment  fit  the  crime." 

The  difficulty  with  these  self-consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  law,  however,  has 
been  that  their  revengefully  savage  im- 
pulses have  run  away  with  them.  For 
instance,  in  to-day's  paper  I  read  the 
following: 

At  Brandizzo  the  Fascisti,  thiistinp 
to  avenge  the  assassination  of  one 
of  their  number  by  Communists, 
wrecked  the  Communist  Club  and  the 
Bureau  of  I..abor,  burned  their  furni- 
ture and  archives. 

At  Pvavenna  the  Fascisti  invaded 
th'>  building  of  the  Socialist  Federa- 
tion, wtcckftd  it,  and  then  burned  it 
to  the  {jrotmd. 

At  Zanfo  the  Fa.scisti,  wantins:  to 
;ivfnge  the  murder  of  thp  .secretary 
of  their  local  group,  killed  the  Com- 


A  HALF  HOUR  WITH  THE  KING 

OF  ITALY 

Though  much  has  happened  in 
Italy  since  the  accompanying  cor- 
respondence was  written  in  Turin, 
and  though  reports  from  certain 
parts  of  Italy  have  pictured  local 
conditions  here  and  there  as  re- 
sembling civil  war,  the  Italian 
situation  is  now,  and  probably  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  be,  essen- 
tially as  Mr.  Baldwin  has  described 
it. 

Next  week  we  shall  print  Mr. 
Baldwin's  account  of  his  audience 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  if  Italy  were 
to  become  a  republic  he  would  be 
the  most  popular  candidate  for 
President.  — Thi;  Editors. 


munist  Boario,  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council. 

At  Rimini  some  Fascisti  were  seen 
to  stop  in  front  of  the  house  of  two 
Anarchists,  who  were  later  found 
murdered. 

At  Ferrara  seven  persons  were 
killed,  and  at  Ravenna  nine,  in  con- 
flicts between  Socialists  and  Fascisti. 

•The  Government  has  ordered  the 
prefects  of  these  regions  to  deport  all 
non-residents  and  has  concentrated 
the  police  and  the  ti-oops  wherever 
necessary. 

Because  of  insufficiently  timely  con- 
centration three  Ministries  have  fallen 
recently — those  under  Signori  Giolitti, 
Bonomi,  and  Facta.  It  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily difficult,  of  course,  not  to  say 
impossible,  for  any  Government  to  keep 
its  police  and  troops  "centered,"  for  no 
one  knows  when  and  where  trouble  will 
break  out  next. 

The  Socialist  situation  was  bad 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  situation 
with  the  Fascisti,  however,  is  worse,  be- 
cause it  means  persecution  and  illegality 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 


They  have  produced  a  condition  danger- 
ous both  to  individual  liberty  and  to 
state  authority. 

The  Fascisti  now  number  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  members.  They  are  fairly 
well  disciplined  and  armed  and  are 
ready  for  any  necessary  violence.  They 
have  also  their  sympathizers,  and  even 
their  co-workers,  in  police  and  army 
ranks.  A  member  of  Parliament  said 
the  other  day:  "Look  at  those  cara- 
hviicri  who  are  on  guard  in  this  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Search  their  pockets, 
and  you  will  find,  I  will  wager,  that  half 
of  those  men  are  carrying  Fascismo 
membership  cards." 

Now  no  Government  can  view  without 
alarm  such  an  organization. 

After  the  Facta  Cabinet  resigned,  the 
Fascisti  offered  to  collaborate  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  This  was 
embarrassing.  Must  the  new  Govern- 
ment thus  formally  recognize  the  illegal 
and  revengeful  Fascismo?  Yet  if  it  did 
not  it  would  have  the  immediate  enmity 
of  the  Fascist  forces,  and  their  particu- 
lar revenge  on  Government  officials 
would  doubtless  mean  civil  war. 

An  insurrection  from  self-constituted 
supporters  of  law  and  order  might  be 
worse  for  Italy  than  was  the  attempted 
insurrection  last  year  of  Anarchists  and 
Bolshevists. 

The  situation,  bad  enough,  has  now 
been  complicated  by  the  action  of  the 
Popolari,  or  Catholic,  party.  It  an- 
nounces that  it  will  support  no  Cabinet 
which  contains  a  Conservative  member. 
But  the  only  really  possible  Cabinet  to- 
day in  Italy  is  a  Coalition  Cabinet.  It 
must  be  of  course,  while  representing  as 
many  political  groups  as  possible,  a 
Ministry  of  concentration,  a  Ministry 
sternly  approving  the  Constitution,  a 
Ministry  superior  to  the  temporary  pas- 
sions of  party.  Only  such  a  Ministry 
can  meet  present  conditions  and  restore 
order,  not  in  the  name  or  for  the  sake 
of  any  particular  party,  but  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  Italy  as  a  whole. 

Turin,  Italy,  Jul.v  24.  1922. 


YOKOHAMA'S  CRISSCROSS  CELEBRATIONS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
BY  EMMA  H.  GUNTHER 


I'hotogiaph  by  Emma  H.  Gunther 
AS  THE  DENBY  I'ARTY  ARRIVED,  THE  RICK- 
SHA MEN  STOOD  AWED 

JULY  FIRST. 
Here  in  Yokohama!  A  festive  time 
it  is,  for  streets  are  vivid  in  their 
decorations,  tall  columns  like  red-and- 
white-striped  barber  poles  supporting 
bright  lanterns,  the  whole  festooned 
with  bunches  of  red  and  white  flowers. 
But  ought  we  be  shouting  with  Yoko- 
hama or  cheering  for  U.  S.  A.? 

We  ask  our  ricksha  boy  what  the 
drums  are  beating  about,  what  the  fire- 
crackers are  shooting  for?  We  of 
course  are  thinking  of  Secretary  Den- 
by's  party  coming  next  day  and  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  on  its  way.  He  answers 
with  a  quizzical  look:  "Yokohama 
ha'bor!  Sitty-forth  [sixty-fourth]  year!" 
And  then  it  dawns  on  us  that  a  huge 
celebration  lasting  three  days  is  planned 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
their  harbor— July  1,  2,  3.  Three  days, 
and  with  Japan  joining  America  on  the 
Fourth,  what  a  quartet  of  celebrations 
It  will  be! 

The  orchestra's  programme  starts  with 
"Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here!"  Field- 
glasses  tell  us  that  the  gunboat  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  with  Admiral  Strauss,  is 
arriving.  He  has  come  to  greet  the 
Denby  party  to-morrow;  the  big  "211"  is 
on  time  from  Shanghai! 

Now  fireworks  shoot  out  from  Yoko- 
hama Park;  street  bands  are  playing; 
lights  are  signaling  from  the  top  of  our 
"211;"  the  first  day's  celebration  and 
the  "sitty-forth"  arc  on! 


SoMic  weeks  ago  we  reported  the 
invitation  of  Admiral  Uriu,  of 
Japan,  to  Secretary  Denby,  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  class  of  '81  at 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  to 
go  to  Japan  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
reunion  of  their  graduation.  Ad- 
miral Uriu  was  himself  a  graduate 
and  a  classmate  at  Annapolis.  The 
reunion  almost  exactly  coincided 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  visit  of 
Admiral  Perry  to  Japan  in  1853. 
and  did  exactly  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  the  effect  of  that  visit 
— the  opening  of  Japan,  on  July  4, 
1859,  to  communication  with  the 
United  States  and  ultimately  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Secretary 
Denby's  party  sailed  on  the  trans- 
port Henderson.  At  the  time  we 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
trip  might  have  been  made  on  one 
of  the  finest  battleships  of  the 
United  States,  with  flags  flying  and 
bands  playing,  because  nothing 
could  do  more  to  promote  interna- 
tional friendship  with  Nippon  than 
such  a  visit.  The  accompanying 
correspondence,  which  comes  to  us 
from  a  contributor  who  wrote  it  on 
board  a  transpacific  liner  returning 
from  Japan,  gives  a  little  pen  pic- 
ture of  the  effect  of  this  visit  upon 
the  "plain  people" — to  use  Lincoln's 
fine  phrase — of  Japan. 

The  Editors. 


July  Second. 

Firecrackers  usher  in  the  day.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  really  for  the  "sitty- 
forth,"  but  timely  for  the  U.  S.  A.  At 
eleven  o'clock  we  discover  airplanes 
swooping  up  and  down,  round  about  a 
ship  in  the  distance.  Several  busy  little 
Japanese  destroyers  are  scurrying  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  that  ship  as  if 
bowing  their  welcome.  It  is  the  Hen- 
derson, for  now  she  appears  in  full 
sight,  cannon  are  fired,  and  the  United 
States  transport  carrying  Secretary 
Denby  and  party  is  stationed  in  the  bay. 
Launches  steam  up,  carrying  the  wel- 
coming advance  guard  of  Japanese  oflii- 
cials.  We  on  the  shore  are  busy  specu- 
lating as  to  who's  who  and  what's  next. 

"She's  nosing  to  the  pier  now,"  cries 
a  small  American  boy  near.  Rickshas 
take  us  down  to  the  pier,  and  we  are  of 
the  welcoming  crowd.  Japanese  moth- 
ers and  babies  have  come — in  fact, 
whole  families.  Ricksha  men  in  large 
groups  stand  awed — "This  special  group 
from  America,  ^/m'.9  can  be  no  ordinary 
landing,"  they  seem  to  say.  The  trans- 
port is  docked;  Japanese  officials  on 
board;  Secretary  Denby  and  his  party  of 
about  seventy  are  now  really  the  guests 
of  Japan.  M'hat  are  those  tanned  United 


Photogi-apn  by  Emma  H.  Gimth'-'i 
JAPANESE  WOMEN  IN  A  SHELTERED  PLACE 
ON  THE  DOCK 

States  sailor  lads  thinking,  I  wonder,  as 
they  peer  out,  their  faces  framed  by  the 
portholes  of  that  ship? 

Later,  colored  lanterns  twinkle  like  so 
many  fireflies  along  the  bank;  kimonos 
festive  for  celebrations  look  as  gay  as 
flowers  in  an  old-fashioned  garden: 
rockets  are  bursting;  thrills  for  Japan — 
for  the  United  States. 

Juhj  Third. 

There's  a  feel  in  the  air  of  the  ap- 
proaching Fourth.  Every  little  shop- 
keeper seems  to  have  American  flags  of 
his  own.  He  sticks  them  in  a  large 
Japanese  jar  in  the  doorway.  Venders 
appear  on  the  street;  one  carries  a  huge 
round  tray  oh  his  head,  a  circular  ruche, 
as  it  were,  of  small  flags,  and  announces 
his  coming  by  a  loud  gong.  Hokey- 
pokey  men  are  adopting  red,  white,  and 
blue  dingle-dangles  on  their  carts. 

Our  hotel  is  the  center  for  dinner  and 
fireworks,  so  workmen  are  unfolding 
huge  rolls  of  bunting  and  winding  it 
about  the  broad  pillars,  while  others  are 
draping  large  American  flags  over  the 
doorways.  A  bright  illuminated  shield 
of  colored  lights  greets  every  incoming 
guest.  American  Stars  and  Stripes, 
coupled  each  time  with  Japanese  flags, 
are  bobbing  over  every  chandelier, 
while  in  every  basket  of  flowers  on  the 
tables  American  flags  are  standing  up 
as  pertly  as  if  they,  too,  were  growing 
in  their  own  soil. 


THK  OUTLOOK 
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A  Japanese  wedding  party  claims  our 
decorated  rooms  for  the  afternoon.  The 
bride  appears  in  one  gorgeous  kimono, 
now  changes  for  others,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom. The  groups  move  about,  a  mass  of 
harmonized  colors.    Old  Glory  looks  on. 

Towards  evening  the  smell  of  fire- 
crackers is  in  the  air;  ships  in  the  har- 
bor are  getting  their  streamers  of  flags 
ready  to  hoist  next  day;  the  French 
Consulate  opposite  is  stringing  red, 
white,  and  blue  lights;  a  little  Japanese 
lad  goes  by  playing  on  his  coveted 
mouth-organ — it  is  "Yankee  Doodle." 

July  Fourth. 

Instead,  it  is  raining!  It  pours!  It 
is  Japan's  Nubyai  season  in  earnest. 
By  noon  notices  appear:  "No  fireworks 
to-night."  It  takes  ten  hours  of  work  to 
put  up  construction  fcr  set  pieces  in  the 
water.  The  American  boys  in  the  hotel 
grunt  their  disappointment. 

Seven  hundred  or  more  for  dinner, 
and  ten  yen  (five  dollars)  a  plate.  Can- 
cellations are  bound  to  come,  for  what 
is  a  dinner  without  fireworks  afterward, 
even  if  the  menu  has  such  a  distinct 
American  flavor  as  to  include  New  Eng- 
land turkey  with  Cape  Cod  cranberries, 
Maryland  terrapin,  Liberty  ice-cream, 
and  even  Independence  cakes? 

July  Sixth  (is  at  last  Fourth  of  Ju'y). 

The  first  clear  night  has  come.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  Japanese  are  collect- 
ing for  this  event.  Now  a  launch  gayly 
bedecked  with  rows  of  lanterns;  a  sam- 
pan gliding  on  with  one  elongated  lan- 
tern for  its  pilot;  a  flat,  broad  scow 
with  room  for  dozens  of  guests  plods 
along  as  jolly  as  the  rest.  The  bay  is 
dotted  with  hundreds  of  seacraft  all  hung 
with  brilliant  lanterns,  making  myriads 
of  lights,  row  upon  row,  a  wonderful 
medley  of  color.    Guests  of  America! 

Programme  is  on — bombshells,  colored 
fires,  gold  fishes,  aluminum  bombshells, 
golden  rain  of  fire,  star  mines,  and  fin- 


OFFICIALS  GOING 
ON  BOARD  THE 
HENDERSON 
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ishing  with  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
and  the  Tree  of  Liberty.  But  wait — 
here's  the  finale! 

On  the  banks  the  Icimono  procession 
moves  homeward,  a  solid  mass  of  hu- 
manity guided  by  Japanese  lanterns 
held  high  on  rods  in  the  hands  of  white- 
uniformed  policemen.  There  they  stand, 
a  few  feet  apart,  an  illuminated  dividing 
line  between  crowds  moving  north  and 
south.  Quiet,  easily  guided,  superb  in 
color  effects! 

Every  boat  begins  to  move  back 
toward  the  canal;  one  by  one  they  go, 
so  solidly  massed  one  wonders  at  the 


skill  of  the  oarsmen.  They  glide  on, 
satisfied,  happy! 

It  has  been  exactly  thirty  minutes. 
The  crowd  has  dispersed;  the  last 
launch  is  slowly  winding  its  way  up  the 
canal,  the  strains  of  music  on  board 
trailing  on;  the  framework  of  all  the 
fireworks  down  and  carried  away;  the 
chief  sends  word  to  his  forty  policemen 
who  have  served  in  the  vicinity,  and 
they  stand  in  two  lines  beneath  our 
window;  lie  thanks  them  for  their  ser- 
vice, they  salute  him;  he  returns  the 
salute,  and  off  they  march,  the  lanterns 
going  out  one  by  one. 


CHILDREN 

IN  THE  DARK 
BY  REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN 

(THROrr.HOUT  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  ON  AtX  SOULS'  EVE  EVERY  GRAVE  IS  MARKED  BY  A  LIGHTED  LANTERN) 


THF,  hillside  graveyard  all  the  night 
Rocks  with  a  flickering  sheen  of  light, 
Because  the  living  people  grace 
With  candles  every  resting-place. 

I  wonder  if  the  weary  men 
That  lie  there  waken  up  again 
And  grumble,  on  their  couches  deep. 
Because  the  light  disturbs  their  sleep. 
Thinking,  for  just  a  moment,  they 
Must  work  through  yet  another  day. 


I  wonder  if  the  women  there. 
With  dust  of  lilies  in  their  hair. 
Keep  tight  their  lids  against  the  gleam. 
Lest  it  should  drive  away  their  dream. 

But  I  am  sure  that  there  are  those 
To  whom  the  lantern-candle  glows 
With  all  the  gladness  of  a  rose: 
The  little  children  that  arc  dead. 
They  feel  they  have  been  long  abed; 
The  dear,  dead  children  greet  each  spark 
With  smiles,  for  children  dread  the  dark. 


ON  THE  SCALES 
BY  RUTH  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN 


WHAT  do  you  weigh?    You  are  so  small! 
Eight  little  pounds  at  seven  weeks? 
Eight  little  pounds — and  that  is  all — 
Of  waving  arms  and  rosy  cheeks. 


But  we  who  tip  a  heavier  scale, 

What  do  we  weigh,  then,  as  a  whole? 

What  do  our  pounds  of  flesh  avail 
Against  your  unweighed  soul? 


SPEED   MACHINES:    FOR   AIR   AND  WATER 


A  FLYING  BOAT 
THAT  WILL 
ATTEMPT  THE 
TRIP  PROM 
NEW  YORK 
TO  BRAZIL 

This  flying  boat,  the 
Sampaio  Correia,  is 
seen  liere  on  its  ar- 
rival in  the  Hudson 
River,  New  YorU. 
from  Essington,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it 
was  completely  as- 
sembled. It  is  to 
carry  a  party  of  five 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  to  the  Brazil- 
ian Centennial  Expo- 
sition 


(C)  Keysiont 


A  WOMAN 
WINS  A 
MOTOR- BOAT 
RACE  AT 
CHICAGO 

Here  Is  the  .start  of 
a  rare  in  a  power- 
boat contest  held  as 
one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Pageant  of 
Progress  at  Chicago. 
Mis.  Ethel  Hanley  is 
at  the  wheel  of  the 
boat  in  the  fore- 
ground. She  won  the 
race,  covering  a  dis- 
l:ince  of  flv.-  miles  in 
the  excellent  time  of 
8  mlnulcH  2  second.s 


Levick 


SAFETY  FIRST:   HONORED  AND  DISHONORED 


A  DISASTER  AT 
SUT^PHUR 
SPRINGS, 
MISSOURI, 
THE  RESULT 
OF  A  FAILURE 
TO  OBSERVE 
THE  PRINCIPLE 
"SAFETY 
FIRST" 

Moro  than  thirty  peo- 
ple were  killed  and 
scores  injured  when 
an  all-steel-roaih 
train,  in  charge  of  an 
engineer  who  is  said 
to  have  ignored  block 
signals,  crashed  into 
the  rear  of  a  train  of 
wooden  coaches.  The 
smashed  wooden  cars 
are  seen  in  the  picture 


International 


■ 


ENTER  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 

AN  INTERVIEW 
BY  ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT 


A STUNNING  portrait  of  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Thomas  adorns  a  "news 
pictorial"  in  the  shop  windows, 
while  to  the  left  Judge  Landis  is  seen 
reigning  over  baseball  and  to  the  right 
Mr.  Will  H.  Hays  dominates  the  movies, 
and  a  caption  below  runs  thus: 

CZARS     OF  AMUSEMENT 

Three  Monarchs  in  a  Republic  are 
the  Grand  Rulers  of  Baseball,  the 
Movies,  and  the  Stage.  Augustus 
Thomas,  Famous  Playwright,  has 
Just  Completed  the  Trio.  The 
Producing  Managers'  Association 
have  Appointed  him  Executive 
Chairman,  which  Makes  him  Su- 
preme in  his  Field  as  Landis  and 
Hays  in  Theirs. 

But  what  said  Augustus  Thomas  when 
I  talked  with  him  to-day  at  the  office  of 
the  Producing  Managers'  Association  in 
Forty-fifth  Street,  close  to  the  Great 
White- Way?  This:  "I  am  not  a' 'czar.' 
I  am  not  a  'monarch.'  I  am  not  a  'grand 
ruler.'  I  am  not  'supreme.'  Judge  Lan- 
dis can  take  a  man  off  the  ball  field;  I 
can't  take  a  man  out  of  a  theater.  A 
newspaper  headline  calls  me  an  'arbiter 
of  morals.'  I  am  not.  My  function  is 
merely  to  preside  at  meetings  of  our 
Executive  Committee." 

Well,  well!  We  can't  believe  every- 
thing we  see  in  the  shop  windows,  it 
seems — or  everything  we  hear  in  theatri- 
cal circles,  either.  Only  la.st  night  a 
very  brilliant  writer  and  director  of 
plays  warned  me:    "Careful!    Don't  l)e 


too  optimistic.  This  reputed  get-good- 
quick  scheme  of'  the  managers  is  in' 
reality  sheer  camouflage.  They  pick  out 
Thomas,  with  his  unsullied  reputation, 
give  him  $25,000  a  year,  pass  him  off  as 
an  'overlord,'  and  say,  virtuously,  'Be- 
hold the  sublimated  angel  of  light  we've 
hired!  Now  all  will  be  for  the  best — 
will  it  not? — in  the  best  of  all  possible 
Broadways.'  Meanwhile  they  intend  to 
go  on,  just  as  before,  producing  their 
nasty  plays."  In  other  words,  the  "en- 
thronement" of  "Caesar  Augustus"  has 
"been  arranged"  purely  in  the  hope  of 
"heading  off  censorship." 

I  quoted  this  to  Mr.  Thomas.  A  good 
deal  amused,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether surprised,  he  replied,  amiably,  by 
reminding  me  that  the  plea  for  "censor- 
ship by  citizens'  jury"  bore  the  signa- 
ture, not  only  of  the  Authors'  League, 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association,  the 
American  Dramatists,  the  Better  Pub- 
lic Shows  Movement,  and  the  New  York 
Drama  League,  but  of  the  Producing 
Managers'  Association  as  well.  They  are 
opposed  to  political  censorship.  So  is 
he.  But  he  welcomes  this  other  arrange- 
ment—the panel  of  three  hundred  good 
citizens  to  "protect  the  drama  from 
fanatical  interpretation  of  Blue  Laws" 
and  at  the  same  time  "eliminate  con- 
temptible, salacious  plays,  written  from 
the  catch-penny  motive  of  appealing  to 
the  taste  of  a  Peeping  Tom." 

The  new  Executive  Chairman  takes 
issue  sharply  with  those  who  tell  us  that 
"such  play.s,  never  very  profitable,  die 
speedily  a  natural  death  if  let  alone," 
but  he  lakes  issue  as  sharply  with  the 
cynics  who  talk  of  "giving  the  public 


what  it  wants."  "It  is  absurd  to  call 
their  patrons  'the  public,' "  he  said. 
"They  attract  only  a  small  section  of  the 
public — a  section  made  up  partly  of 
travelers  (the  now-I'm-in-Paris  kind) 
and  partly  of  repeaters.  Morbid  people, 
sensationalists,  are  not  content  with  see- 
ing a  scandalous  play  once.  They  come 
back.  And  again.  And  still  again. 
That,  and  not  a  general  depravity  of 
human  nature,  is  what  makes  scandalous 
plays  profitable.  They  remain  profitable 
until  they  have  tired  out  the  repeaters. 
Unfortunately,  repeaters  show  great  en- 
durance." 

For  details  regarding  "censorship  by 
citizens'  jury"  Mr.  Thomas  referred  me 
to  the  last  issue  of  the  Authors'  League 
Bulletin.  By  happy  chance,  it  contains 
also  an  article  reprinted  from  a  theatri- 
cal magazine,  the  "Billboard,"  in  which 
Mr.  Patterson  James  declares,  "The  vast 
proportion  of  theatrical  managers  will 
produce  anything  so  long  as  there  is 
money  in  it,"  adding:  "There  is  a  stable 
that  needs  a  Hercules.  But  who  wants 
the  job?    I  don't!    Does  Thomas?" 

Officially,  he  has  not  got  that  job,  or 
anything  at  all  closely  resembling  it,  yet 
he  seems  aware  that  his  position  is  nev- 
ertheless one  of  real  influence.  Not  a 
syllable  to  such  effect  do  I  recall,  for 
new  men  taking  new  jobs  are  naturally 
a  bit  reticent.  But,  perhaps  because  he 
has  been  an  actor,  he  managed  somehow 
to  convey  the  idea.  Or  did  it  reach  me 
inferentially?  This  he  did  say:  "Fifty- 
three  producing  managers,  or  ninety-six 
per  cent  of  all  the  producing  managers 
in  America,  belong  to  our  Association," 
and  it  requires  no  extraordinary  exercise 
of  logic  to  perceive  that,  as  Executive 
Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  may  affect  pro- 
foundly the  future  of  the  American 
stage.  He  believes  in  clean  plays. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  demon- 
strated that  they  pay.  And  he  possesses 
rare  tact,  rare  persuasiveness.  A  test: 
During  our  talk  we  rambled  off  into  the 
realm  of  psychic  phenomena  apropos  of 
his  play,  "The  Witching  Hour."  Almost 
at  once  we  found  ourselves  holding  op- 
posite views.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  man's 
unusual  charm  and  magnetism,  and  to 
the  coaxing  way  he  has  of  ending  a  sen- 
tence with  "Isn't  it?"  or  "Don't  you 
think  so?"  I  became  for  once — oh,  not 
acquiescent,  quite,  but  at  least  conces- 
sive. What  will  happen,  I  wonder,  when 
such  a  man  as  Thomas,  with  such  a 
record,  such  impressiveness,  and  such 
facile  diplomacy,  gets  to  reasoning  with 
the  producers  of  "The  Demi-Virgin," 
"Ladies'  Night  in  a  Turkish  Bath,"  and 
"Getting  Gertie's  Garter?"  Something 
notable,  perhaps. 

Ostensibly — I  use  the  word  in  no  op- 
probrious sense — ostensibly,  it  is  for  his 
diplomatic  qualities  that  the  Producing 
Managers  have  made  Mr.  Thomas  their 
Executive  Chairman.  They  have  a  blan- 
ket contract  with  the  actors'  organiza- 
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tion;  under  that  contract  individual 
contracts  are  made;  wlien  disputes  arise, 
the  Executive  Committee  deals  with 
them  in  conference;  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
with  his  endearing  tact  and  amiability 
and  with  the  further  advantage  of  hav- 
ing no  financial  interest  in  any  theater, 
is  henceforth  to  preside.  "There,"  he 
says,  "is  the  anatomy  of  the  thing." 

But  trouble  is  coming.  Two  years 
hence,  when  the  existing  contract  has 
expired,  the  Producing  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
which  the  Equity  is  now  affiliated.  "You 
know  what  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  done  to  the  Yiddish  theaters," 
I  said.  He  nodded.  It  was  a  compen- 
dious nod,  meaning,  as  I  thought,  "I 
know  other  things  besides" — things 
which  doubtless  accounted  for  the  em- 
phatic finality  with  which  he  said,  ex 
cathedra  as  well  as  from  private  convic- 
tion, "I  am  against  the  closed  shop." 

Still,  there  was  no  rattling  of  the 
saber.  Far  from  it.  "Everything  is  set- 
tled in  conference,"  he  said.  "Why  not- 
hope  that  these  differences  between  the 
Producing  Managers'  Association  and 
the  A.  F.  L.  can  be  settled  in  that  way?" 
Why,  indeed?  He  is  there  for  the  pur- 
pose.   And  yet — 

It  is  always  an  affair  of  "and  yet" 
when  one  reckons  with  a  crisis  two 
years  away.  Turning  to  another  topic, 
quite,  I  recalled  that  not  long  ago  Miss 


Edith  Ellis  was  asked,  "Wliat  shall  one 
do  to  become  a  successful  dramatist?" 
and  replied,  "Be'  a  foreigner."  Himself 
at  once  an  American  and  a  successful 
dramatist,  and  now  commanding  influ- 
ence of  a  high  order  with  producers  of 
plays,  Augustus  Thomas  is  In  a  position 
to  promote  native  genius.  "Why  all 
these  plays  from  abroad?"  I  inquired. 

"Why  all  these  paintings  from 
abroad?"  he  rejoined.  "Why  all  these 
jewels  and  gowns  and  hihelots  from 
abroad?  The  fascinations  of  things  for- 
eign is  perfectly  natural,  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and — perfectly  unpreventable. 
Also  harmless.  Our  American  drama- 
tists increase  and  multiply.  When  I 
first  came  to  New  York,  who  were  they? 
Steele  MacKaye  and  three  or  four  others. 
Now  we  have  a  hundred  American 
dramatists  in  one  organization." 

Miss  Ellis  had  spoken,  too,  of  what 
she  termed  the  National  uprising  against 
Broadway — the  development  everywhere 
of  "little  theaters,"  of  community  drama, 
and  of  church  theatricals  "even  among 
the  Methodists."  "It  all  helps  the 
stage,"  said  Thomas.  And  the  movies 
help.  When  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  has 
seen  a  proposal  on  the  screen,  she  is 
more  eager  than  ever  to  hear  the  living 
voice  of  a  character  in  a  play  say,  'I 
love  you.'  We  think  in  words.'  We  en- 
joy thinking.  And  the  movies  are  a 
song  without  thoughts  because  they  are 
a  song  without  words." 


But  thought  comes  dear  at  the  thea- 
ter, and  the  papers  have  been  nudgiii/-^ 
Mr.  Tliomas  as  to  that.  Wlien  I  brouglit 
up  the  question,  he  said:  "Give  us 
credit  at  least  for  fighting  the  specula- 
tors. This  Association  fathered  a  bill  to 
restrain  them  from  charging  more  than 
a  fifty-cent  advance  over  the  face  value 
of  a  ticket.  The  Governor  has  signed 
the  bill.  We  are  hoping  that  it  will  not 
be  found  unconstitutional." 

Augustus  Thomas  was  once  a  news- 
paper man.  Before  leaving  I  said: 
"What  do  you  think  of  my  performance 
as  ail-  interviewer?  Have  I  brought 
everything  out?"  "Everything  I  am  in 
a  position  to  tell,"  he  answered. 

So  this,  then,  was  the  "monarch"  and 
"grand  ruler,"  the  "czar  as  supreme  in 
his  field  as  Landis  and  Hays  in  theirs." 
No  doubt  the  papers  will  go  on  blithely 
assuming  that  all  the  theaters  in  the 
world  now  belong  to  one  concern,  of 
which  Augustus  Thomas  is  "dictator." 
That  is  their  story;  we  may  count  on 
them  to  stick  to  it.  But  I  fancy  that 
Augustus  Thomas  gives  thanks  that  no 
such  alarming  fate  has  befallen  him. 
Who  can  predict  how  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing class  of  "overlords"  will  look  a  few 
years  hence?  Perhaps  funny.  And  Mr. 
Augustus  Thomas  is  a  humorist — wrote 
"The  Earl  of  Pawtucket,"  if  you  recall. 
Like  other  humorists,  he  reverences  a 
joke,  but — "would  rather  see  than  be 
one." 


SOME  HAVANA  SNAP-SHOTS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


NORTH  AMERICA  has  but  a  hazy 
notion  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Cuba.  Americans  may 
vaguely  recall  that  General  Leonard 
Wood  cleaned  up  the  island  and  set  it 
on  its  feet  and  more  recently  that  Cuba 
had  a  sugar  boom  which  collapsed. 

But  America  seems  to  be  wholly  un- 
aware that  Cuba  regards  intervention  by 
the  United  States,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  as  an  imminent 
probability.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  if  the  United  States  undertakes  a 
third  intervention  it  will  be  a  friendly 
and  peaceable  one.  And  yet  at  least  one 
Havana  newspaper,  "La  Nacion,"  chants 
a  sinister  and  persistent  hymn  of  hate 
and  declares  that  the  day  must  come 
when  hatred  of  the  North  American  will 
be  Cuba's  new  religion  and  Americans 
will  be  attacked  on  sight. 

Intervention  is  an  odious  term,  and, 
while  I  was  told  in  Cuba  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  people  would  welcome  inter- 
vention and  the  straightening  out  of 
Cuban  affairs,  the  political  job-holders 
would  not  like  it  and  no  one  can  forecast 
what  the  American-haters  would  start. 

THE  .SWF.KT  TOOTH  OF  THE  WORLD 
TURN.S  TO  f  CBA 

The  performances  of  our  boom  towns 
at  home  have  often  been  lively  and  ar- 
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resting.  But  these  performances  fade' 
before  the  fantastic  spectacle  staged  by 
Cuba  during  the  recent  times  when  the 
whole  world,  cut  off  by  the  war  from 
other  sugar  supplies,  turned  to  Cuba  for 
all  its  sugar.    The  price  of  raw  sugar 


jumped  from  1%  cents  to  23  cents,  and 
Cuba  very  naturally  went  crazy.  The 
pay  of  the  blacks  in  the  fields  and  mills 
jumped  from  60  cents  per  day  to  $8  per 
day.  The  whole  island  reeked  with  sud- 
den riches,  and  some  Cubans  thought 
that  before  the  boom  was  over  they 
could  make  the  world  pay  50  cents  for 
sugar. 

A  rush  of  real  estate  speculation  swept 
Havana's  outlying  regions.  Land  hith- 
erto worthless  sold  for  .$25  to  $30  and 
$40  per  square  meter.  Parks,  boule- 
vards, bridges,  marble  fountains,  monu- 
ments, and  palatial  mansions  blossomed 
in  the  wilderness.  A  .$2,000,000  hotel, 
the  Almendares,  reared  its  marbles  and 
tapestries  in  the  middle  of  a  cow  pasture 
miles  out  of  Havana;  to-day  it  is  closed 
and  deserted,  save  for  the  cows  that  once 
more  graze,  but  now  in  bewilderment, 
alongside  its  beautiful  walls. 

The  gold  towns,  silver  towns,  cattle 
towns,  and  oil  towns  of  the  West  have 
had  their  boomers,  but  it  took  Cuba  to 
develop  the  world's  champion  of  their 
kind.  His  name  was  Jose  Lopez  Rodri- 
guez, familiarly  known  as  Pote,  meaning 
a  cheap  Spanish  soup,  a  nickname  sug- 
gested by  his  own  slogan,  "The  pot 
boils."  Pote  was  a  humpbacked  Jew,  a 
native  of  Spain.  He  began  his  career  in 
Cuba  as  a  day-laborer,  and  then  went  to 
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work  in  a  printing-office  and  book-shop. 
Soon  Pote  was  printing  all  of  the  lot- 
tery tickets,  and  his  fortune  was  grow- 
ing steadily.  When  the  boom  began, 
Pote  bought  some  sugar  mills,  sold  out 
at  an  enormous  profit,  and  then  em- 
barked upon  his  master  work,  a  two- 
mile  addition  outside  of  Havana. 

THE  BIG  POT  BOILS 

The  imaginative  promoter  cut  down 
jungle  bushes,  leveled  the  rough  ma- 
nigua,  and  began  lavish  landscape  gar- 
dening and  incredible  construction  work. 
To-day  Pote's  addition  is  a  marvel  of 
residential  beauty — only  it  is  entirely 
without  residents.  Spanish  mansions 
built  of  creamy  marble,  with  stunning 
roofs  of  tile,  ranged  row  upon  row,  with 
expensive  lawns  and  sunken  gardens  be- 
tween them,  are  fit  for  potentates  and 
grandees.  The  wide  boulevards  are  set 
off  with  marble  pergolas  and  imposing 
monuments.  Lagoons  glisten  in  elegant 
parks. 

No  one  has  ever  lived  in  Pote's  addi- 
tion; the  houses  were  all  built  as  come- 
ons;  the  boom  collapsed  before  the  new- 
rich  could  buy.  Pote  himself  saw  his  fifty- 
million-dollar  fortune  oozing  through 
his  fingers  until  he  had  only  eleven  mill- 
ion dollars  left.  At  this  point,  consider- 
ing himself  broke,  Cuba's  richest  man 
hanged  himself. 

United  States  Senator  Kenyon  once 
paid  a  visit  to  Pote  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban 
inquired  with  interest  regarding  the 
United  States  Senate,  its  powers,  and  its 
methods  of  enacting  laws.  ^ote  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  it  took  a  large 
number  of  Senators  to  enact  h  gislation. 

"Here  I  make  tlie  law.s,"  declared 
Cuba's  political  boss.  "No  la\  ■  goes  on 
the  books  until  I  authorize  it.' 

His  personal  habits  were  miserly,  de- 
spite his  free-handed  squandering  of 
money  upon  grotesque  real  eitate  pro- 
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motions.  For  years  he  lived  in  a  hut, 
and  often  walked  to  save  car-fare.  De- 
siring a  title,  he  picked  up  a  smattering 
of  pharmacy,  which  enabled  him  to  go 
before  the  examining  board  and  secure 
the  right  to  sign  certain  initials  after 
his  name.  In  the  yard  of  his  home 
stands  a  large  monument  of  Napoleon, 
whom  he  admired  and  of  whom  he  un- 
doubtedly considered  himself  to  be  the 
Cuban  reincarnation.  He  secured  the 
Government  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  part  of  the  sea-wall  on  Havana's 
water-front.  Much  of  Pote's  wall  has 
been  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves;  that 
part  of  the  sea-wall  built  by  General 
Wood  stands  intact. 

Pote's  addition,  which  represented  the 
actual  expenditure  of  seven  or  eight 
million  dollars,  was  put  up  for  sale  after 
the  boom's  collapse,  on  the  following 
terms:  $100,000  down,  and  $500,000  in 
four  years,  without  interest.  It  was 
finally  bought  on  those  terms  by  one  of 
Cuba's  ex-Presidents. 

BANKRUPT  CUBA 

Last  year  the  workers  in  Cuban  sugar- 
canes,  instead  of  receiving  the  previous 
year's  boom  pay  of  $8  per  day,  worked 
for  60  cents  to  $1  per  day,  and  have  not 
yet  been  paid  for  last  season's  work. 
American  bankers  concluded  that  with 
this  condition  staring  Cuba  in  the  face 
there  would  be  no  sugar  crop  this  year. 
But  the  unpaid  laborers  have  remained 
at  work,  and  this  year's  Cuban  sugar 
crop  totals  3,800,000  tons  as  against 
3,900,000  tons  last  year. 

The  workers  in  the  sugar  industry  are 
not  alone  in  their  peculiar  willingness 
to  stick  to  their  jobs  despite  uncollected 
back  pay.  When  I  was  in  Cuba  in  June, 
neither  the  Havana  police  nor  Cuban 
post-office  clerks  had  been  paid  for  two 
or  three  months.  Perhaps  it  is  the  flam- 
boyant   "chocolate    soldier"  uniforms 


worn  by  police  officers  that  keeps  them 
happy  even  during  protracted  periods  of 
financial  neglect.  »  , 

One  big  bank  after  another  began  to 
cave  in  early  in  the  fall  of  1920.  The 
Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  failed  with 
$150,000,000  of  deposits,  and  still  owes 
more  than  $53,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,- 
000  is  owed  to  the  Government.  This 
important  bank  closed  on  October  10, 
1920,  reopened  for  a  short  time  later  on, 
and  closed  for  good  a  year  ago.  Among 
the  other  big  failures  were  those  of  the 
Banco  Espanol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  and 
the  Banco  Internaclonal  de  Cuba.  Many 
smaller  private  banks  have  closed,  and 
seventeen  banks  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission  for  liquidation.  Of  the 
defunct  Banco  Nacional  the  ambidex- 
trous Pote  had  been  vice-president  and 
owner  of  a  controlling  interest  of  its 
stock. 

The  present  administration  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  which  went  into  office  a 
year  ago,  found  itself  the  inheritor  of 
piles  of  debts  and  of  a  looted  treasury. 
Cuban  Government  checks  are  to-day  be- 
ing discounted  anywhere  from  10  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent,  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  Government  checks 
are  still  drifting  about  marked  "no 
funds." 

Warrants  have  been  issued  for  more 
than  $6,000,000  worth  of  work  done  by 
contractors  on  public  works,  for  which 
no  payment  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  no  funds  are  available.  Cuban 
importers  are  said  to  have  repudiated 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  debts  to 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Cuba's  four  external  loans  amount  to 
$66,500,000.  Payment  of  interest  on  the 
first  three  of  these  loans  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  fourth  loan,  which  was 
effected  this  year.  On  Cuba's  three  in 
ternal  loans,  amounting  to  nearly  $50,- 
000,000,  interest  has  not  been  paid. 

GENERAL  CROWDER 

In  the  stately  Spanish  mansion  which 
houses  the  American  Legation  in  Ha- 
vana sits  General  Enoch  H.  Crowder. 
He  has  been  in  Cuba  for  more  than  a 
year  as  the  personal  representative  of 
President  Harding.  Round  the  tall, 
spare,  commanding  figure  of  America's 
genius  of  the  selective  draft  revolve  the 
strange,  secret  currents  of  Cuba's  na- 
tional politics.  General  Crowder  occu- 
pies the  position  of  a  sort  of  czar  in 
Cuba.  He  is  a  firm  but  wise  and  kindly 
czar;  and  it  is  well  for  Cuba  that  it  has 
Crowder.  Too  acutely  conscious  of  the 
welfare  of  3,000,000  Cubans  to  be  stam- 
peded by  the  natural  desire  for  speedy 
intervention  on  the  part  of  American 
business  interests  operating  in  Cuba. 
General  Crowder  deals  with  President 
Zayas  and  his  Cabinet  with  clear-headed 
deliberation  but  with  unfailing  firmness. 
He  talked  to  me  very  frankly  at  the 
Legation  about  America's  responsibili- 
lies  to  Cuba  and  of  the  importance  of 
deliberate  action.  A  bachelor,  he  de- 
votes himself  day  and  night  to  problems 
connected  with  his  mission.  General 
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Crowder  is  in  long  and  frequent  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  Z|iyas,  who  is  described 
by  one  obser^tfr^s  a  soft-spoken,  quiet, 
kindly  old  maij  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and 
stubborn  in  his  views. 

The  United  States  is  understood  to 
have  demanded  a  full  and  clear  moral 
readjustment  in  the  Cuban  Government; 
and  a  definite  programme,  based  upon 
ten  memoranda  prepared  by  General 
Crowder  and  referred  to  by  Havana 
newspapers  as  "Secretary  Hughes's  ten 
points,"  has  been  submitted.  The 
Crowder  election  reforms,  now  in  effect, 
embody  a  system  of  identification  of 
voters,  and  have  apparently  accom- 
plished all  possible  elimination  of  elec- 
tion confusion  and  frauds. 

Graft  seems  to  be  Cuba's  cliief  official 
ailment.  But  graft  is  nothing  new  in  Cuba. 
When  the  fortress  of  Cabanas,  which  ad- 
joins ancient  Morro  Castle,  was  com- 
pleted, bills  totaling  $14,000,000  were 
submitted  to  King  Charles  III  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  ruler  seized  a  telescope  and 
leveled  it  in  the  direction  of  distant 
Cuba.  When  asked  what  he  was  looking 
for,  he  replied,  "A  fortress  costing  $14.- 
000,000  should  be  visible  from  Spain." 

"ATTACK  THE  AMERICAN  ON  SKiHX" 

Americans  in  Havana  tell  me  that  if 
intervention  by  the  United  States  should 
occur  it  would  be  a  friendly  move;  that 
it  would  mean  taking  over  the  customs, 
Treasury  Department,  and  public  works; 
and  would  include  the  installation  of  ex- 
perts in  finance,  revenue,  public  works, 
sanitation,  education,  law,  economy,  and 
accountancy.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
friendly  intervention  would  cost  the 
United  States  something  like  $200,000 
per  year,  including  salaries,  rents,  and 
supplies. 

But  if  the  outspoken  views  of  "La 
Nacion"  may  be  taken  at  anything  like 
their  face  value,  then  an  American  in- 
tervention might  open  the  door  to  some- 
thing more  than  friendly  co-operation. 
"La  Nacion"  declared  on  June  21  of  this 
year  that  America's  co-operation  with 
Cuba  "has  been  the  narcotic  which  has 
worked  on  our  sentiments,  preventing  us 
from  declaring  all  the  damage  which 
the  Americans  have  done  to  us  and  pro- 
testing against  the  oppression  which  the 
Republic  has  suffered."  And  the  same 
article  continues: 

That  sentiment  of  gratitudo  no 
longer  exists  in  the  heart.s  of  the 
Cuban  people.  The  admiration  which 
the  American  clemocracy  produffd  in 
the  unforeretable  year  of  1899  has 
been  extintrui.shod.  We  do  not  yet 
hate,  but  the  time  is  cominpr  when  we 
.shall  be  completely  dominated  by  this 
passion.  W^hat  we  lack  is  hatrfd  for 
North  America.  The  hatred  of  the 
American  will  be  our  new  roliprion. 
Our  teachers  will  have  to  comply 
with  thi.s  need  of  national  sentiment. 
It  is  the  immediate  work  of  the 
Cuban  school,  of  the  Cuban  and  Span- 
ish tpnchpps  who  model  the  mind  of 
the  child.  This  seed  must  be  planted 
in  the  hf-art  of  the  infant,  it  mu.st  be 
cultivated  and  cared  for  until  it 
reaches  the  proportions  which  will 
makf-  of  us  another  Ireland,  beloved 


of  death  if  by  that  means  we  can  ar- 
rive at  absolute  and  everla.sting  lib- 
erty. 

HAVANA  REMAINS  CHARMING 

But  despite  these  ominous  rumblings 
of  an  excited  press,  Havana  remains 
charming  and  seductive  to  the  visitor 
from  the  United  States.  You  wander 
fascinatedly  about  among  the  shops 
whose  awnings  suspend  languid  cano- 
pies clear  across  streets  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  a  Ford  and  shading  side- 
walks so  narrow  that  you  must  proceed 
in  single  file. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  Havana  shop- 
ping tours  that  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
the  American  novelist,  discovered  a 
Spanish  shawl  that  has  since  made  a 
unique  place  for  itself  in  literary  gossip. 
This  tenuous,  creamy  product  of  Span- 
ish looms  and  needles,  aflame  with  its 
brilliant  colorings,  gave  the  romanticist 
no  rest.  It  happened  that  a  popular 
American  magazine  had  been  making  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  a  serial 
novel  from  Hergesheimer.  The  latter, 
remembering  this,  impulsively  cabled 
the  magazine's  publishers  that  he  would 
write  them  a  serial  if  they  would  buy 
him  the  shawl.  The  transaction  was 
quickly  closed,  and  the  serial,  appro- 
priately entitled  "The  Bright  Shawl," 
soon  began  its  appearance. 

Seemingly  there  is  something  or  other 
to  parade  about  every  night  in  Havana. 
Drums,  bands,  firecrackers,  fluttering 
banners,  and  marching  feet  may  be 
heard  almost  every  night  along  the 
Prado.  Havana  seems  never  to  sleep 
save  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
even  that  is  mitigated  by  innumerable 
arcades  and  awnings.  Every  building  is 
romantic  with  balconies.  Unlike  the 
glaring  white  coral  structures  of  Ber- 
muda, Havana  builds  with  soft,  peach- 
colored  stone  and  trims  with  cool  pastel 
shades  of  blue  and  green  and  lavender. 


The  low  buildings  and  inevitable  bal- 
conies must  be  a  constant  lure  to  the 
porch-climbing  temperament;  but  Latin 
ingenuity  of  the  underworld  seems  to 
prefer  to  angle  for  its  loot,  and  a  friend 
of  mine  tells  me  of  waking  up  one  night 
to  see  his  watch  and  chain  floating 
weirdly  through  the  air  and  out  of  the 
window.  A  fishing  rod  and  line  were 
the  instruments  of  appropriation. 

While  your  watch  may  be  safer  under 
your  pillow  than  on  the  table,  a  resident 
of  Havana  assured  us  that  street  hold- 
ups are  unknown,  and  that  a  stranger 
may  taxi  without  fear  through  the  most 
suspicious-looking  of  the  narrow  thor- 
oughfares at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
Under  the  flare  of  their  curious  old  iron 
lamps  Havana  streets  all  have  an  in- 
scrutable air  of  impending  melodrama. 

ECONOMIC  INCOMPETENCE 

Cuba's  financial  tribulations  are  not 
due  to  intrinsic  reverses,  but  to  eco- 
nomic incompetence  and  to  burlesque 
politics.  A  one  per  cent  sales  tax  and 
an  eight  per  cent  profits  tax  on  all 
classes  of  business  have  been  imposed 
to  renew  public  funds.  The  riches  of 
Cuban  soil  and  climate  are  almost  in- 
credible. A  tobacco  crop  is  grown  in 
ninety  days,  at  a  profit  of  $500  per  acre, 
and  sugar-cane  bears  nine  crops  after 
one  planting,  and  may  be  grown  for  fifty 
years  on  the  same  soil  without  trans- 
planting. The  world  seems  entitled  to 
reasonable  benefits  from  these  natural 
riches,  isled  in  Cuba's  hotbed  of  fertility, 
without  the  interference  of  the  childish 
pranks  of  Cuba's  burlesque  politicians. 
But  just  how  much  it  is  the  business  of 
outsiders  to  meddle  with  Cuban  notions 
of  conduct  is  still  to  be  decided.  There 
is  a  world  of  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  butchery  of  General  Weyler 
and  the  healing  hand  of  General  Crow- 
fler.  Newton  Puessle. 

On  board  S.S.  "Ulua"  in  the  Caribbean. 


^■'^BY  THE  BLACK  HEARTHSTONE^ 


BY  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


IT  was  a  seashore  as  wild  as  that  over 
which  Prospero  held  mystic  sway; 
and  to  the  west  of  the  shore-line 
rose  the  velvet-purple  wall  of  a  forest 
every  whit  as  primfeval  as  Evangeline's. 
From  the  far-stretching  marshes  curlew 
whistled  humanly,  something  aware  of 
mortal  trouble;  from  the  moldering  for- 
est, steeped  in  ancient  peace,  a  great 
horned  owl  voiced  impressively  his 
stately  sorrow.  Moonlight  marbled  the 
sand  beach,  and  by  its  enchanting  wand 
even  the  somber  pines  were  tinged  with 
a  faint,  austere  light.  It  was  the  deep 
of  night;  midnight  and  forest  mystery 
and  sea  mystery.  Eerie  and  glamorous 
was  the  scene.  The  place  appeared  to 
be  a  stage  set  for  fairy  rites.  It  seemed 
like  what  Milton  must  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

The  sounds  and  seas  with  all  their 

finny  drove 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  mor- 

rice  move; 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper 

elves. 

Yet  on  this  lonely  sea  beach,  redolent 
of  romance,  were  no  supernatural  crea- 
tures— only  two  human  beings  of  ordi- 
nary inconsequence,  and  before  them 
ambled  an  old  dog  of  obscurest  pedigree. 
You  see,  Sam  Weston  and  I  were  out 
hunting  raccoons. 

THAT  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  Sam 
and  I  were  boys.  Though  he  was 
black  and  I  was  white,  we  seemed  to  have 
the  same  appreciation  of  many  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  sport  of  following 
the  wise  and  wily  raccoon  through  the 
pine  forest  and  along  the  sea  beach.  In 
the  deep  and  gloomy  woods  that  fringe 
that  region  of  the  Carolina  coast,  on  the 
hummocks  in  the  broad  salt  marshes,  in 
the  semi-tropical  jungle  of  the  coastal 
waste  lands  we  followed  our  game.  Our 
comradeship  had  all  the  tacit  and  genial 
understanding  that  is  common  to  youth. 
We  were  simply  friends. 

But  then  I  became  bound  to  education, 
while  Sam  remained  free.  Moreover, 
though  I  regularly  revisited  my  old 
homeland  haunts,  it  just  happened  that 
Sam  and  I  did  not  meet.  And,  as  has 
been  said,  thirty  years  passed. 

Recently  when  I  was  at  home  my 
brother  said  to  me  one  Sunday  morning: 
"Don't  you  want  to  drive  out  with  me 
to  see  Sam  Weston?  He  is  always  ask- 
ing about  you.  He  lives  about  a  mile 
from  the  village  here.  I  want  to  talk 
with  him  about  some  carpentering;  he's 
the  best  carpenter  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try now,"  he  added. 

A  brief  drive  along  a  fragrant  pine- 
land  road  bordered  by  aronuilic  hedges 
of  redar  and  myrtle  brouglit  us  to  Sam 
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Weston's  house.  It  was  small,  homelike, 
immaculate.  In  the  front  yard  trim  lit- 
tle flower-beds  were  laid  out;  their  bor- 
ders were  carefully  kept  by  conch-shells. 
On  eit'ner  side  of  the  door  were  tied 
handsome  bunches  of  cape  grass,  which 
Sam  had  evidently  gathered  on  some 
late  trip  to  the  beaches.  I  noticed  that 
he  had  about  ten  acres  of  land  fences 
behind  his  house.  The  toil  required  to 
clear  such  a  tract  must  have  been  con- 
siderable; for  it  was  land  obstinately 
wrested  from  the  ancient  primeval  grasp 
of  a  moldering  swamp.  Dankly  the 
swamp  glimmered  upon  the  small,  sweet, 
triumphant  clearing  that  the  man  had 
won  from  it. 

At  our  rap  the  door  was  opened  and 
Sam  welcomed  us.  And  for  a  few  mo- 
ments thereafter  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but: 

Shepherd,  I  take  thy  honest -offered 
courtesy, 

Which  is  oft  sooner  found  in  lowly 
sheds 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry 
halls 

And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first 

was  named 
And  yet  is  most  pretended. 

And  here  I  want  to  bear  testimony  that 
the  Negro  has  the  grace  of  heart  to  be 
as  genuinely  courteous  as  any  man  who 
walks  the  earth.  And  by  courteous  I  do 
not  mean  merely  kindly  and  hospitable: 
I  mean  that  he  can  sense  the  fitness  of 
things  and  that  he  knows  something  of 
the  reticences  and  the  deferences  of 
heart.  I  take  it  that  courtesy  of  this 
genuine  sort  is  an  excitingly  authentic 
sign  of  character;  and  I  know  that  I 
have  found  high  and  gentle  courtesy  in 
the  Negro.  Many  a  time  by  the  black 
hearthstone  I  have  been  made  welcome 
by  an  ingenuous  and  unaffected  affection 
that  reached  my  heart  because  it  came 
from  another's.  Judge  not  the  Negro's 
courtesy — or  any  man's — when  you 
merely  see  him  in  a  gang  of  track  la- 
borers, in  a  group  working  on  the 
wharves  of  a  seaport  town,  or  in  a  gang 
toiling  with  pick  and  shovel  along  the 
highroad.  You  may,  indeed,  in  a  sense, 
judge  him  in  such  situations;  and  you 
will  probably  find  him  to  be  as  cheerful 
and  as  willing  a  workman  as  you  have 
any  right  to  expect  any  man  similarly 
placed  to  be.  Yet  if  you  would  really 
know  the  Negro,  you  will  have  to  sit 
with  him  beside  the  black  hearthstone. 
To  know  any  man  you  must  see  him  at 
home,  beside  his  own  hearth.  Come 
with  me  to  Sam  Weston's  fireside. 

The  three  of  us  sat  before  the  genial 
fire  of  lightwood  and  scrub-oak;  and  as 
I  looked  at  Sam,  over  me  came  a  flood 
of  memories.  He  had  aged,  his  hair 
was  tinged  with  gray;  but  lie  had  not 


changed.  I  saw  at  once  that,  instead  of 
permitting  life  to  mar  him,  he  had  com- 
pelled life  (in  the  grim,  implacable 
struggle  that  every  one  has  to  meet)  to 
make  a  man  of  him.  Small  in  stature, 
muscular  in  a  lithe  hard  way,  with  a 
sharp  face  evidencing  quick  perception 
and  restless,  almost  imperious  energy, 
this  good  Negro  with  whom  I  used  so 
often  to  follow  the  hounds  on  moonlit 
nights  had  in  thirty  years  not  altered 
so  much  as  developed.  I  could  now  see 
in  his  face  the  same  alert  intelligence 
which  I,  as  a  boy,  had  learned  to  trust 
to  take  me  out  of  difficult  situations  in- 
cident to  midnight  hunting.  I  could  see 
the  old  understanding;  I  could  sense  the 
old  affection.  And  to  be  conscious  that 
early  friendship  remains  unchanged  by 
the  years  is  one  of  the  purest  pleasures 
which  life  can  afford.  Physically  of 
course  time  had  changed  Sam  Weston 
in  its  wholesome  fashion;  but  the  char- 
acter, by  infallible  signs  readily  de- 
tected, had  undergone  no  change  save 
that  of  sane  and  simple  yet  noble 
growth. 

IT  was  the  old  Sam  who,  with  a  quiet 
geniality  that  warmed  our  hearts, 
assured  us  that  our  visit  was  most  wel- 
come to  him. 

"Where  are  you  working  now?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Down  to  the  Point,"  he  answered,  re- 
ferring to  a  section  of  the  near-by  sea- 
coast  town;  "we  are  rebuilding  the 
house  that  was  burned." 

"Who  has  charge  of  the  work?" 

"I  look  after  it,  sir." 

My  brother  looked  at  me  significantly. 
Sam's  modesty  was  apparent. 

"How  many  men  do  you  have  under 
you,  Sam?" 

"Eighteen  this  week,"  he  said;  "we 
are  trying  to  finish  the  work  so  that  the 
family  can  move  in  by  the  first  of  the 
year." 

"Could  you  do  a  little  work  for  me, 
Sam,  some  day  this  coming  week?" 
my  brother  asked.  "I  have  to  get 
some  gutters  put  on  that  back  porch 
of  mine,  and  you  are  the  man  to  fi.\ 
them." 

"I  done  make  a  promise  to  finish  the 
house,"  Sam  said,  and  in  his  tone  there 
was  earnestness.  "I  wouldn't  like  to  go 
back  on  my  word.  But  I  will  come  any 
afternoon  after  we  knock  off  work  for 
the  day." 

The  day  was  forthwith  fixed  for  the 
work;  and  I  knew  that  the  work  was  as 
good  as  done,  and  well  done  at  that. 
There  was  no  talk  of  the  "eight-hour 
day,"  "time-and-a-half  for  ove^-time,"  and 
all  the  other  formulas  so  current  nowa 
days.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  glad  to 
get  extra  work;  but  he  was  likewise  a 
man  of  his  word — he  would  accept  no 
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task  until  he  had  first  clone  full  duty 
to  his  first  employer. 

As  I  sat  there  listening  to  Sam's  hon- 
est talk  I  wondered  what  more  could  be 
expected  of  a  good  workman  than  those 
very  qualities  which  he  so  unconsciously 
yet  so  patently  displayed:  gladness  to 
toil;  readiness  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  a  decent  employer;  faithfulness  to 
fulfill  his  word;  cheerfulness  over  every 
prospect;  efficiency;  contentment  in, 
skillful  service.  There  may  be  other 
qualities  which  a  good  workman  should 
have;  but  if  all  workmen  had  those  just 
enumerated  the  industrial  deserts  of  the 
earth  would  be  translated  into  oases 
where  well  forth  clear  springs  and 
where  bloom  myrtles  and  roses. 

From  the  Negro  who  was  talking  in 
his  thoughtful,  courteous  way  to  my 
brother  my  gaze  wandered  about  the 
room.  The  whole  house,  I  knew,  had 
been  built  by  Sam;  and  this  room  had 
been  finished  with  especial  care.  Over 
the  fireplace-mantel  the  places  of  honor 
were  given  to  two  diplomas  of  secret- 
society  membership.  On  the  wall  a  few 
pictures  were  disposed.  There  was  a 
faded  photograph  of  a  little  boy  Sam 
had  lost.  On  the  broad  mantel — which 
was  a  slab  of  heart-cj-press  hewn  out 
witi\  a  broadax  from  some  patriarch  of 
the  swamp — I  marked  some  trophies  of 
wood  and  shore:  the  dropped  antler  of 
a  whitetail  stag,  a  huge  sliark  hook,  and 
a  handful  of  alligator  acorns.  The  room 
itself,  in  every  detail,  was  spotlessly 
clean;  the  yellow-pine  floor  had  been 
scrubbed  until  it  literally  glistened,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  had  lately  been 
painted.  I  thought:  "This  is  like  the 
home  of  a  happy  craftsman  in  a  land 
where  an  ancient  civilization  prevails; 
here  is  a  man  who  owns  his  house  and 
his  land,  who  loves  his  work,  who  is 
respected  by  the  members  of  both  races 
with  whom  he  is  thrown.  He  knows  and 
enjoys  the  simpler — and  by  that  I  mean 
the  genuine  and  fundamental — joys  and 
sorrows  of  life.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
troubled  in  spirit  because  his  position 
happens  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of 
some  one  else.  Perhaps  he  has  sensed 
the  necessity  of  what  Boswcll  termed 
the  grand  scheme  of  subordination,  and 
appreciates  the  importunate  truth  of 
Johnson's  fine  saying:  "There  can  be  no 
order  without  subordination."  Perhaps 
his  spirit  caught  long  ago  the  idea  that 
Pope  put  so  pregnantly  into  words  :V 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition 
rise; 

Act   well   your  part,   there   all  the 
honor  lies. 

Here,  then,  is  a  humble  workman  act- 
ing bis  part  most  admirably;  a  crafts- 
man of  whom  any  civilization  may  be 
justly  proud;  for  to  the  rearing  of  the 
vast  temples  of  civilization  the  obscure 
artificers  have  as  certain  and  as  neces- 
sary work  as  those  who  project  the  tre- 
mendous plans,  who 

Think  in  sold  and  dream  in  silver. 
Imagine  In  marble,  and  in  bronze 
conceive. 


As  we  were  leaving  Sam  Weston's 
home  he  asked  us  to  wait  a  minute.  He 
disappeared,  telling  us  that  he  would 
meet  us  at  the  car.  And  there  he  met 
us,  smiling,  a  chicken  in  one  hand  and 
a  bag  of  peanuts  in  the  other.  They 
were  gifts  for  us;  nor  did  his  courtesy 
cease  with  his  gifts. 

"If  you  could  come  out  before  day 
some  morning  this  week,"  he  said,  "I 
would  like  to  take  you  to  a  place  in  the 
marsh  where  plenty  of  mallard  ducks 
are — out  yonder  near  Jeremy  Island, 
where  we  used  to  hunt  'coons,"  he  added. 
"I  could  easy  do  it  and  get  back  in  time 
for  my  work;  or  I  could  take  you  to  the 
pond  and  leave  you  there  for  the  shoot- 
ing." 

There  surely  can  breathe  no  man  with 
soul  so  dead  as  to  refuse  such  an  invi- 
tation. I  accepted  it — but  for  another 
year.  I  must  pay  my  respects  to  those 
mallards;  but,  far  more  than  that,  I 
must  renew  my  sporting  comradeship 
with  Sam.  

You  have  seen  the  Negro  at  his 
hearthstone;  you  have  seen  him 
welcoming  guests  at  his  door  and  telling 
them  good-by  at  his  gate.  I  venture  to 
say  that  you  have  seen  the  genuine  man. 
Yet  if  you  go  to  the  movies,  or  if  you 
read  stories  in  magazines  that  have  a 
few  million  a  week  circulation,  or  if  you 
see  him  on  the  minstrel  stage,  you  will 
get  nothing  bjit-  a  pitiful  caricature  of 
the  Negro,  "^evitably  he  will  be  shown 
to  be.eo^vardly,  absurd,  pilfering,  schem- 
ing; credulous,  preposterous.  If  the 
(maracterizations  were  true,  they  might 
be  ludicrous;  but  nearly  all  of  them  are 
shamelessly  false.  Long  have  I  been 
amazed  that  the  American  public  could 
be  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  so 
deeply  deluded.  Of  course  it  depends  on 
what  the  public  wants:  the  truth  or 
merely  "something  to  create  laughter;  a 
portrait  or  a  cartoon — and  even  the  car- 
toon lacking  that  crude  sapiency  of  jus- 
tice that  a  good  cartoon  has;  the  mirror 
held  up  to  nature  or  merely  buffoonery 
and  burlesque.  If  you  would  hear  the 
oracle,  go  to  the  shrine;  if  you  would 
know  the  present  truth,  and  through  it 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  it,  and 
therefore  to  a  sane  vision  jof-the  future, 
visit  the  black  hearTETstone. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  Negro  is  as 
menacing  to  his  and  to  the  country's 
welfare  as  it 'is  essentially  false.  To  be 
flefinite,  I  should  like  to  explode  certain 
current  misconceptions  concerning  him. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Negro  is 
pictured  as  a  fearful  being,  afraid  of  the 
dark,  of  ghosts,  of  deserted  houses,  of 
wild  animals.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Negro  will  walk  alone  at  night  mile 
after  mile  through  the  loneliest  country, 
.and  will  have  at  least  as  little  concern 
as  the  white  man.  I  know  well  a  Negro 
who  received  from  the  British  Admiralty 
a  medal  for  killing  single-handed  a 
notorious  man-eating  shark  in  the  har- 
bor of  Bombay.  I  know  another  who 
went  with  a  white  man  to  a  solitary 


island  to  capture  a  herd  of  fierce  wild 
cattle;  and  the  white  man  told  me  that 
tiie  Negro's  nerve  was  something  ex- 
traordinary. Lately,  at  Vancouver,  there 
was  buried  a  Negro,  Joe  Fortes  by  name, 
who  for  thirty  years  liad  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  beach  patrol,  and  as  such  had 
saved  many  lives.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
tliat  when  he  was  buried — 

the  .  .  .  poit 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  Negroes  are  brave;  such 
a  statement  cannot  be  made  about  the 
members  of  any  race.  But  I  do  assert 
that  the  Negro  has  on  many  occasions 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage. 
I  give  one  last  instance  of  it:  My 
father,  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army,  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam.  His  body-servant  then  and 
throughout  the  Civil  War  was  a  Negro, 
Charlie  Williamson.  After  (he  battle, 
when  Lee  began  to  recross  th-s  Potomac, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  rear-guard 
fighting;  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
rendered  this  guerrilla  work  most  effec- 
tive. While  fording  the  river  on  horse- 
back my  father,  weak  from  his  wound, 
which  had  not  been  dressed,  fell  from 
his  horse.  In  the  face  of  dangerous  fire 
from  Federals  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  river,  Charlie  M^aded  back,  drew  my 
father  out  of  the  water,  and  carried  him 
.safely  to  the  Virginia  shore.  I  call  that 
bravery;  and  it  was  other  things  as  well 
—devotion  and  fidelity  worthy  of  re- 
nown. 

Another  false  impression  of  the  Negro 
is  that  he  lacks  the  humor  which  com- 
pels you  to  laugh  with  him,  and  has 
only  the  folly  and  the  absurdity  which 
make  you  laugh  at  him.  As  :\  matter  of 
fact,  the  Negro's  sense  of  humor  is  a 
part  of  his  philosophy  of  life;  it  is  not 
merely  adventitious,  it  is  natural.  Yet 
no  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  South 
can  well  appreciate  its  exact  character 
or  can  realize  the  almost  constant  gentle 
raillery  and  genial  badinage  that  are 
constantly  employed  among  the  Negroes 
themselves  and  between  the  two  races. 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  Negro  has 
all  his  humor  (as  he  has  most  of  his 
songs)  tinged  with  fitful  gleams  from 
the  moonlight  of  melancholy — the  sure 
effect  of  one's  accurate  observation  of 
life  and  reflection  upon  it.  But  some- 
times the  humor  is  infectious;  always, 
I  may  say,  it  is  spontaneous.  In  repar- 
tee its  effect  can  he  seen. 

"Why,  hello,  Joshua!"  said  an  old 
planter  to  an  old  Negro  who  had  been 
his  workman  and  something  like  his 
comrade  since  boyhood.  "I  see  that  all 
the  old  fools  are  not  dead  yet." 

"No,  sah,"  Joshua  replied  with  a  grin; 
"and  I  is  glad  to  see  you  lookin'  so  well, 
Cap'n." 

What  has  been  said  of  courage  and  of 
humor  in  the  Negro  may  also  be  said 
of  other  qualities  which  popular  fancy 
denies  him.   Certain  of  these  traits  may 
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perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  another 
visit  to  the  hearthstone. 

UNTIL  his  affliction  fell  upon  him  Peter 
Small  was  an  Esau  of  the  finest  or- 
der. The  world  is  full  of  incipient  and 
spurious  woodcrafters;  but  this  hunt- 
ing comrade  of  mine  was  a  genuine 
woodsman.  Such,  indeed,  was  my  re- 
spect for  his  opinion  in  such  matters 
tliat  for  years  I  seldom  accepted  as  final 
any  statement  concerning  wild  life  until 
I  had  had  upon  it  the  opinion  of  Peter. 
He  taught  me  more  about  trapping  the 
red  fox,  of  finding  the  home  of  the  otter, 
of  locating  the  master  bull  among  the 
alligators,  and  of  a  hundred  other  cu- 
rious matters  of  nature  than  all  the 
books  I  had  ever  read.  Other  Negroes 
might  tell  me  of  having  seen  droves  of 
forty  wild  turkeys,  or  of  having  seen  ten 
deer  in  one  herd;  but  I  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  I  had  seen  and  consulted 
Peter.  He  is  a  man  of  few  and  of  final 
words.  He  always  thinks  carefully  be- 
fore answering;  but  the  answer  will  be 
a  genuine  reply.  Well,  not  long  ago  I 
heard  that  Peter  was  sick;  and  the  re- 
port made  me  fear  that  something  omi- 
nous was  wrong. 

After  three  miles  of  walking  through 
dank  watercourses,  over  airy  pine  ridges, 
and  along  old  hedged  plantation  roads 
I  came  to  the  Negro's  solitary  cabin: 
and  in  the  sunshine  before  it  sat  my  old 
friend.  By  "old"  I  do  not  mean  aged, 
but  for  long  my  comrade.  He  observed 
me  coming,  and  he  tried  to  smile  a 
welcome;  yet  he  could  not  rise  to  greet 
me.  Nothing  could  have  more  deeply 
emphasized  the  grievousness  of  his 
trouble. 

"Why,  Peter,"  I  said,  "I  had  been 
hoping  you  would  run  an  old  buck 
over  me  this  Christmas.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  bandage  on  your 
head?" 

"I  have  a  little  trouble,  sir,"  he  said; 
and  his  voice  was  full  of  suppressed 
pain.    He  said  no  more. 

I  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  him 
in  the  sun,  and  for  a  time  I  told  him  of 
what  I  had  been  doing  since  last  we  had 
met.  Then  at  last  I  asked  him  about 
himself. 

"The  doctor  says  I'se  gwine  leave 
you,"  he  said.  His  tone  was  one  of  sim- 
ple resignation;  but  on  his  face  was  a 
bleak  wistfulness  as  he  gazed  off  over 
his  home  fields.  From  him  was  no  com- 
plaint; he  did  not  even  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  his  illness  in  the  manner  char- 
acteristic of  main  streets  and  small 
towns.  He  bore  and  was  silent.  For 
him  I  could  do  little;  of  course  I  did 
what  was  possible.  But  here  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  manhood  doomed  to  early 
death;  and  he  might  have  been  saved 
by  a  good  doctor  if  his  care  had  been 
given  in  time.  Among  the  most  crying 
needs  for  the  rural  South  is  a  Grenfell — 
or  a  hundred  such — to  minister  to  the 
Negro  physically.  To  make  the  impera- 
tive nature  of  this  need  clear,  I  may  say 
that  in  the  vast  plantation  regions  not 


one  Negro  mother  in  a  hundred  ever  re- 
ceives at  childbirth  medical  attention; 
and  thousands  of  little  babies  are  reared 
without  ever  having  in  their  periods  of 
childhood's  ailments  any  genuine  atten- 
tion such  as  modern  science  can  give. 
Many  survive,  but  many  perish.  De- 
voted physicians  are  sorely  needed. 
Many  men  now  in  general  practice  do 
indeed  give  the  Negro  almost  boundless 
help;  but  the  need  is  still  great.  I  have 
long  wondered  why  tliose  who  give 
money  to  Negro  education  do  not  specify 
that  some  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
training  of  Negroes  who  shall  be  medi- 
cal missionaries  to  their  race;  or  why 
all  our  medical  missionaries  feel  it  in- 
cumbent to  go  to  Korea  and  to  China 
and  to  the  other  ends  of  the  earth.  Great 
free  dispensaries  in  the  South  would  be 
of  immediate  and  inestimable  assistance 
to  a  race  which  is  in  dire  need  of  such 
help,  far  more  in  need  of  it  than  in  need 
of  either  lower  or  higher  education.  If 
there  is  a  real  "Negro  Problem,"  it 
seems  to  be  the  problem  of  having  him, 
as  a  race,  given  proper  medical  assist- 
ance. 

The  case  of  Peter  Small,  just  de- 
scribed, illustrates  the  Negro's  quiet  and 
uncomplaining  acceptance  of  hardships 
that  would  make  many  a  soldier  quail. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  have  those  sensitive 
spirit  wings  that  are  so  easily  crushed 
by  life  and  its  storms,  that  lift  one 
perilously  into  ethereal  realms;  but  he 
has  an  ascent  of  spirit  sufficient  to  make 
him  see  certain  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  life;  to  make  him  steadfast  in 
affliction,  courageous  in  pain,  stoical  in 
cruel  suffering.  These  qualities  of  heart 
must  not  be  denied  the  Negro;  only  by 
an  assured  acceptance  of  them  as  genu- 
ine possessions  of  his  can  we  approach 
an  understanding  of  his  character. 

AGAIN,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Negro 
is  slovenly — though,  oddly  enough, 
the  Negro  as  pictured  in  the  modern 
magazine  is  shown  most  fashionably 
tailored,  to  meet  popular  fancy  in  mat- 
ters sartorial.  And  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  his  acute  poverty  often  lends  to  him 
and  to  the  things  that  are  his  the  appear- 
ance of  a  neglect  bordering  on  abandon. 
Yet  once  more  come  with  me  to  a  black 
hearthstone,  and  I  will  show  you  as 
bonnie  an  inglenook  as  you  will  find  in 
the  glens  of  Lothian  or  Argyleshire. 

The  place  in  question  is  xalled  Tran- 
quillity. No  stranger  abode  is  to  be 
found  on  this  continent.  In  the  midst 
of  that  wild  morass  known  as  the  Delta 
of  the  Santee,  where  a  hundred  years 
ago  fortunes  were  being  made  in  rice, 
there  is  now  a  solitary  hillock  of  white 
sand.  It  has  upon  it  two  noble  live- 
oaks.  There  are  several  cabins  there. 
A  half-mile  away  in  the  gross  delta 
marsh  stands  a  dark  tower — a  "slave- 
tower,"  wherein  in  the  old  days  the 
slaves  used  to  take  refuge  when  a  sud- 
den West  Indian  hurricane  came  up  the 
coast.  But  no  storui  and  no  mighty 
frrsliot  which  inundates  all  other  parts 


of  the  Delta  ever  covers  with  wild 
waters  this  inviolate  hill  of  Tranquillity. 
I  often  go  there  to  shoot  ducks;  and  I 
am  always  welcomed  by  London  and  his 
wife. 

Let  us  say  that  I  arrive  after  dark. 
At  my  call  London -comes  with  a  lan- 
tern; and  while  we  make  our  way  to  his 
cabin  he  regales  me  with  tales  of  the 
abundance  of  ducks — which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  can  hear  hilariously  quacking 
all  about  me  in  the  fiooded  fields.  In 
the  cabin  is  London's  wife,  Lucy,  who 
has  supper  ready.  A  cheerful  fire  of 
driftwood  blazes  in  the  ample  hearth;  a 
little  lamp,  with  a  chimney  clean  as 
crystal,  is  set  on  a  small  immaculate 
table.  The  fire  and  the  lamp  give  sufli- 
cient  light  to  show  me  that  the  room  is 
immaculate.  There  is  not  a  cobweb,  not 
a  fleck  of  dust  visible.  The  yellow-pine 
floor  glistens.  At  the  fireplace  are  shin- 
ing pans  and  dark  clean  pots.  Hominy 
is  bubbling  thickly.  Bacon  is  frying. 
Coffee  is  steaming.  London  has  a  neat 
stack  of  wood  ready  to  replenish  the 
blaze  as  long  as  he  and  I  sit  up  to  talk 
hunting  and  the  old  days.  After  a  time 
Lucy  brings  me  a  broad  light  cypress 
board  for  my  lap;  and  on  this  she  serves 
my  supper — all  that  a  hungry  hunter 
could  desire,  and  served  daintily. 

After  supper  we  three  talk  for  an 
hour.  Lucy  then  retires;  and  London 
and  I  rehunt  the  Delta  wastes  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  At  length  he  shows 
me  to  my  room— a  little  offset  from  the 
cabin,  which,  though  bare  and  small,  is 
as  clean  as  human  care  can  make  it. 
The  frame  of  my  bed  is  of  pine  boards; 
the  mattress  is  of  Spanish  moss;  but  the 
sheets  are  snowy,  and  so  fresh  as  to 
seem  lavendered.  Between  these  I  lose 
myself  in  ineffable  peace  until  at  four 
o'clock  London  calls  me  for  breakfast 
and  the  morning  shooting. 

We  return  at  eleven  o'clock;  and  by 
broad  sunshine  the  cabin  of  London  is 
as  speckless  as  it  had  appeared  by  night. 
Besides,  on  all  sides  I  see  neat  fences, 
orderly  little  garden  patches,  trim 
paths.  Having,  therefore,  known  this 
home,  and  many  another  like  it  in  char- 
acter, how  can  I  accept  the  gross  dictum 
that  the  Negro  is  slovenly?  When  I  see 
a  Negro  home  suffering  for  want  of  re- 
pairs or  for  want  of  all  things  in  the 
way  of  neatness  that  a  home  should 
have,  I  know  that  "chill  penury"  here 
has  set  its  blighting  hand.  Such  a  home 
is  more  pathetic  than  it  is  hopeless;  for 
I  feel  that  it  is  the  result  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  of  intention,  of  con- 
ditions rather  than  of  character. 

IN  these  days  we  hear  much  of  this 
problem  and  of  that;  of  the  industrial 
problem,  of  that  of  immigration,  of  that 
of  the  Negro.  But  I  take  it  that  there 
is  no  problem,  local  or  National,  which 
does  not  resolve  itsel£_aiito— a^Juiman 
problem,  and-*heTefore  an  indivTcfmtl— 
problem.  <ilx)ve  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" is  a  mystically  profound_juul  all- 
powerful  commandT~Tlie  so-called  (nm- 
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ble  between  the  Negro  and  the  white 
race  is  identical  with  the  trouble  be- 
tween any  two  individuals  of  any  race 
or  age  who  do  not  understand  each  other 
and  do  not  wish  each  other  v/ell.  The 
hearts  of  all  of  us  are  infallibly  human: 
and  by  the  truth  of  such  a  statement 
all  of  us  are  indicted;  for,  since  we  are 
human,  we  are  liable  sometimes  to  be 
intolerant,  selfish,  unappreciative  of  an- 
other's position,  needs,  hopes,  fears,  de- 


sires. The  Golden  Rule  is  the  almighty 
solvent  for  all  human  ills  of  the  char- 
acter in  question;  one  touch  of  its  wand, 
and  the  shadows  of  ages  flee  away. 

Clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  all 
phases  of  life;  upon  that  of  the  field  and 
the  forest,  the  strident  mart,  the  moil- 
ing factory,  the  mazy  and  pulsating  ar- 
teries of  transportation.  But  the  move- 
ments of  men  and  women  in  the  more 
active  phas'es  of  life  often  give  us  no 


real  idea  of  the  inner  life — the  sanctu- 
aries where  dwell  the  hearts  of  the  race. 
It  is  only  by  the  life  of  the  home — or 
chiefly  so — the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
music  and  the  silences  before  the  family 
fireside,  that  we  come  truly  to  know  any 
people  with  the  poignance  of  acute  un- 
derstanding. And  I  hope  that  I  have 
come  to  know  something  of  the  real 
Negro  through  my  visits  to  the  black 
hearthstone. 


PETTICOAT  HILL  FOR  EXAMPLE 


IN  western  Hampshire  County  steep 
hills  command  no  special  premium. 
Even  when  they  have  a  good  stand 
of  timber  they  are  considered  valuable 
chiefly  to  the  lumberman.'  At  the  very 
fo'ot  of  Petticoat  Hill  itself  stands  a 
thriving  sawmill,  which  ob.viously  could 
not  keep  piling  up  its  sawdust  cones 
unless  timber  cutting  were  a  going  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  sawmill  is  one  of  the  very 
clearest  reasons  for  the  present  status 
of  Petticoat  Hill. 

For  this  is  not  just  a  common  hill 
with  a  common  stand  of  second-growth 
mixed  hardwoods  on  it;  this  is  a  State 
reservation  with  a  bronze  tablet  set  in 
a  stone  at  t-he  front  entrance.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tablet  reads: 

PETTICOAT  HILL, 
GIVEN  INTO  THE  KEEPING  OF  THE 
TRUSTEES  OF  PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS 
BY 

MARTHA  WINSLOW  NASH 
-    IN  MEMORY  OF  HER  HUSBAND 
EDWARD  WORTHINGTON  NASH 
A  LOVER  OF  NATURE 
1006 

In  short,  we  have  here  a  beautiful 
woodland  park  typifying  several  princi- 
ples of  great  importance  in  the  cultural 
life  of  this  interesting  young  American 
race. 

MAKING  A  MEMORIAL  OF  NATURE 

As  a  memorial  what  could  be  finer 
than  this?  In  fact,  do  we  not  have 
here  the  very  model  for  all  those  com- 
munities, all  those  posts  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  all  other  public  bodies  now 
seeking  the  best  means  to  memorialize 
our  friends  and  comrades  who  failed  to 
return  from  the  Great  War?  Town 
parks  and  forests  have  been  frequently 
suggested  of  late  as  appropriate  memo- 
rials. Any  one  who  cares  to  see  how  it 
seems  may  drive  up  to  Williamsburg, 
Massachusetts,  and  satisfy  himself  fully. 
A  half-day  scrambling  over  Petticoat 
Hill,  walking  through  the  cool  forest, 
resting  on  the  convenient  seats,  drinking 
from  the  big  spring,  looking  out  at  the 
inspiring  distances,  ought  to  convince 
anybody  that  such  a  memorial  is  worth 
while. 


BY  FRANK  A.  WAUGH 

PRESERVING  LOCAI,  S(  EN1:RY 

The  second  great  principle  here  illus- 
trated is  that  type  examples  of  local 
scenery  ought  to  be  preserved.  At  this 
point  America  has  sinned  terribly,  ex- 
cessively. From  the  vast  regions  of 
aboriginal  forest  a  visitor  can  now  find 
only  rarely  and  at  far  intervals  some 
trifling  reminder  of  what  God  meant 
this  country  to  look  like.  Even  in  the 
prairie  States  the  prairies  have  been 


THE  BIG  WHITE  OAK  ON  PETTICOAT  HILL 
"This  is  not  just  a  common  hill" 


generally  obliterated,  and  in  plac'e  of  the 
ancient  story  written  with  blue-stem, 
bunch-grass  and  buffalo-grass,  with  pur- 
ple astragalus,  prairie  sage,  and  up- 
standing compass-plants,  there  is  in- 
scribed a  new  story  of  wheat  and  corn 
and  alfalfa.    No  one  need  regret  the 


transformation,  except  that  it  has  been 
too  complete.  There  ought  to  be  some 
adequate  and  legible  remnants  of  the 
prairies  kept  for  succeeding  generations. 

The  fact  is,  the  common  college  grad- 
uate, mill  worker,  floor-walker,  member 
of  the  Legislature,  or  hotel  barber  does 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  saving 
good  specimens  of  local  scenery.  Each 
of  these  representatives  of  general  so- 
ciety does  actually  love  the  landscape, 
and  goes  fishing,  golfing,  or  picnicking 
in  it  whenever  possible,  but  he  no  more 
considers  the  public  duty  of  protecting  it 
than  he  thinks  it  his  business  to  look 
after  the  State's  water  supply.  That  is 
why  a  concrete  example  like  Petticoat 
Hill  is  so  significant. 

In  Belchertown,  at  the  other  end  of 
Hampshire  County,  is  another  reserva- 
tion of  local  scenery  equally  worthy  of 
mention.  This  is  a  deep,  rocky,  pic- 
turesque glen  with  heavily  wooded 
slopes  above  and  a  courageous  little 
stream  below.  The  name  commemorates 
the  youth  of  the  author,  James  G.  Hol- 
land, spent  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
land  was  recently  bought  by  public  sub- 
scription and  is  held  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Belchertown  Historical  Society. 

Still  another  example  of  delightful 
landscape  which  enjoys  a  neighborhood 
reputation  and  use  is  found  in  Whately 
Glen,  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Whately.  Here  a  considerable  brook 
comes  down  from  the  hills  through  a 
gorge  of  heavily  faulted  granite.  There 
is  a  whole  chromatic  scale  of  waterfalls 
from  A  altissimo  down  to  G  below  the 
cow  pasture.  The  big  ones  roar  in  the 
gloomy  shadows  like  lions  in  the  jungle; 
the  little  ones  flash  over  the  sunny  rip- 
ples like  butterflies  on  the  milkweed 
blossoms.  Here,  shut  in  by  the  towering 
hills,  shaded  by  the  woods  and  sung  to 
by  the  tumbling  waterfalls,  is  one  of  the 
finest  picnic  grounds  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  do  not  forget  Schoenbrunn,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  nor  Maxwell's  Grove 
on  Sharps  Creek  in  Kansas. 

This  delightful  spot,  well  known  and 
loved  by  the  citizens  of  two  counties,  is 
nevertheless  only  partially  published.  -It 
is  still  held  partly  in  private  ownership. 
The  village  of  Deerfield  has  some  water 
rights,  but  the  public  has  no  permanent 
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PICNIC  GROUNDS  AND  CASCADE  AT  WHATELY  GLEN 
"There  is  a  whole  chromatic  scale  of  waterfalls  from  A  altissinio  to  G  below  the  cow  pasture" 


picnic  riglits.  Something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it,  and  quite  possibly  some- 
thing will.  The  trend  of  civilization 
lies  that  way. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LANDSCAPE 

Since  we  have  begun  to  use  these  joy- 
ful bits  of  common  scenery  to  illustrate 
general  principles,  we  might  as  well 
carry  our  generalizations  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  preservation  of  good  land- 
scape is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of 
human  government.  The  government 
hasn't  generally  found  it  out  yet,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  of  these  United  States 
has  lately  taken  to  the  protection  of  a 
few  outstanding  landscape  features  in 
the  National  Parks,  a  few  others  in  the 
National  Monuments,  and  the  incidental, 
unintentional  safeguarding  of  scenery  in 
(he  National  Forests.  Some  States  have 
State  parks  and  forests;  others  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  sound  of  the  alarm  clock 
and  are  stretching  themselves  in  a 
sleepy  sort  of  way  toward  the  same  goal. 

THE  MORE  LOCAL,  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 

But  when  this  is  all  done,  it  is  not 
enough — not  nearly  enough.  Petticoat 
Hill,  Whately  Glen,  and  Holland  Glen 
are  not  National  Parks,  they  are  not 
even  State  parks;  they  are  merely  in- 
dispensable.   They  are  here  in  Massa- 


chusetts, where  we  live,  right  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  We  can  go  to  see  them 
two  or  three  times  a  year  if  we  have 
sense  enough.  One  could  go  to  them  as 
easily  and  as  often  as  to  the  movies, 
with  results  possibly  as  good.  They  are 
a  part  of  our  daily  environment.  They 
help  to  make  Massachusetts  beautiful, 
and  Massachusetts  is  the  habitat  of  some 
millions  of  people  who  need  beauty  at 
home. 

The  general  principle  here  is  that 
local  government  is  the  most  important 
— the  more  local,  the  more  important. 
The  government  of  our  town  concerns  us 
more  than  the  affairs  of  our  State,  and 
our  State  business  affects  us  more  seri- 
ously than  anything  they  do  in  Washing- 
ton; while  any  one  can  lately  observe 
that  national  government  is  so  much 
more  important  than  world  government 
that  national  governments  will  hardly 
permit  the  world  order  to  emerge  at  all. 
Thus  when  it  comes  to  that  highly  con- 
sequential function  of  government,  the 
reservation,  protection,  and  publication 
of  scenery,  the  most  serious  concern  in 
the  whole  programme  is  that  the  local 
community  should  take  care  of  its  own 
picnic  grounds. 

This  generalization  applies  without 
exception  or  qualification  to  e\ery  com- 
munity.   Has  your  neigliborhood  some 


exceptionally  lovely  spot,  some  lake, 
some  stream,  some  hilltop  outlook,  some 
forest,  better  than  the  average  and  rep- 
resentative of  your  country  at  its  best? 
Certainly  you  will  want  to  keep  it,  to 
enjoy  it,  and  to  hand  it  down  unim- 
paired to  your  grandchildren.  Or  is 
your  neighborhood,  on  the  contrary,  des- 
titute of  all  these  glories?  You  will 
then  certainly  want  to  keep  the  best  you 
have,  and  haply  to  improve  it,  so  that 
you  may  not  be  ashamed  among  the 
neighbors  of  your  State,  nor  your  chil- 
dren unused  to  the  beauties  of  their 
native  land. 

"     DRAWING  A  MORAL 

Either  way,  your  town  requires  the 
best  local  park  which  your  territory 
can  supply,  and  the  sooner  your  citizens 
come  to  themselves  and  do  the  right 
thing  for  themselves,  the  better  it  M'ill 
be  also  for  the  popular  human  race,  and 
especiElly  for  your  immediate  succes- 
.sors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  even  to  get  a  bill 
through  the  Legislature.  If  you  and 
your  neighbors  know  what  you  want, 
there  are  forty  ways  to  get  it,  and  all 
of  them  better  than  getting  it  through 
Congress.  Petticoat  Hill  is  one  example 
among  thousands  of  what  has  already 
been  done. 
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AFTER  all,  the  measure 
L  is  how  much  he 
the  years  he  has  on  earth ; 
lization's  hardest  battles 
struggle  with  Time  .  .  . 


has  helped  pack 

hours  into  minutes! 


of  a  man's  life 
accomplishes  in 
and  one  of  civi- 
has  been  the 
the  unending 


effort  to  give  to  each  succeeding  generation  the  means 
of  making  a  fuller  use  of  the  winged  minutes. 

This  war  v/ith  Time  is  old  as  Time  itself  ....  yet 
the  most  glorious  victories  have  come  in  the  past  cen- 
tury ....  the  century  that  has  seen  the  entrance  of  the 
Chemical  Engineer  into  the  world's  industries.  It  is 
he  who  has  helped  make  your  minutes  as  long  as  your 
great-grandfather's  hours.  It  is  he  who,  working  mira- 
cles with  metals,  has  made  possible  the  wonders  of 
today's  time-saving  transportation  ....  the  mile-a- 
minute  locomotive,  the  cross-country  truck,  the  racing 
motor  and  now,  the  promises  of  the  sky's  highways. 

Helping  to  produce  telephone,  telegraph — and  wire- 
less, he  has  cut  the  time  of  communicating  with  other 
people  to  the  merest  fraction  of  what  it  was  a  century 
ago.  His  applications  of  chemistry  to  inks,  colors  and 
papers,  have  made  possible  books,  magazines,  news- 
papers, publications  that  reach  millions  in  the  time  your 
great-grandfather  took  to  reach  a  few  scores  of  people. 


His  paints,  enamels,  varnishes  have  placed  beauty  be- 
yond Time's  destroying  hand.  His  movie  films  flash  the 
world  before  you,  and  his  phonograph  records  immor- 
talize Caruso's  voice  for  your  children's  children  .... 
while  Jenny  Lind's  is  but  a  memory  to  a  passing  few. 


THE  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  pioneer  in  industry,  for 
into  the  realm  of  manufacturing  he  has  brought  not 
only  abundance  of  materials  that  speed  the  world's  pre 
duction,  but  processes  that  are  new,  that  are  less  costly, 
that  are  less  wasteful.  To  him,  you  and  all  this  gener- 
ation of  men  owe  the  radical  advances  in  life's  comfort 
that  have  come  in  the  past  hundred  years. 

It  is  the  du  Pont  Company's  pride  that  since  its  founding 
in  1802,  it  has  been  a  large  employer  of  Chemical 
Engineers  ....  and  has  been  able  to  make  very  con- 
siderable contributions  to  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  applied  chemistry  that  has  given  America  its 
deserved  supremacy  in  industrial  achievement. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  dearer  understanding 
of  E.  l.  du  Pont  de  hJemours  &  Co.  and  its  products 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


"SMITH'S  FIRST  INVESTMENT 


IN  the  belief  tliat  many  readers  of  The  Outlook  are  not 
familiar  with  the  method  of  buying  and  selling  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  we  shall  try  to  explain  to 
them  how  such  transactions  are  carried  out.  The  idea  was 
suggested  to  us  by  a  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  little  play, 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Library,  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
from  whom  copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation. The  pamphlet  is  entitled  "Smith's  First  Investment," 
with  the  sub-title  "A  Dramatization  of  a  Typical  Investment 
Transaction  Made  Through  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange."  It 


is  an  extremely  interesting  and  informative  piece  of  work,  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  the  gist  of  it  here. 

The  playlet  opens  with  Smith,  a  man  with  money  to  invest, 
entering  the  Denver  branch  office  of  Wilkins  &  Co.,  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  A  "Quotation  board"  is  on  the 
wall  at  the  rear  of  the  office,  and  a  boy  is  posting  quotations  on 
it  as  they  are  read  off  to  him  by  another  boy  at  the  stock  ticker, 
which  lists  every  transaction  on  the  Exchange  a  few  moments 
after  it  is  made. 

Smith  has  never  bought  any  stock  in  the  office  before.  He 


Trustworthy  Bonds  for 
Every  Investor 

Straus  Bonds  are  absolutely  trustworthy,"  writes  one  of  our  clients, 
"and  I  do  not  know  what  higher  praise  I  can  give  to  an  investment 
than  that.  When  I  buy  a  bond  of  you,  I  know  I  shall  never  have  to 
worry  over  the  safety  of  my  funds." 

This  simple  statement  of  fact  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
letters  we  get  from  our  clients  every  year,  all  telling 
the  same  story— safety,  satisfaction,  and  freedom  from 
worry  and  care,  through  investment  in  Straus  bonds. 

Every  investor  should  post  himself  on  these  sound  first  mortgage 
bonds,  which  are  available  in  maturities  from  two  to  twenty  years 
and  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $100.  Write  today  for 
descriptive  literature,  and  specify 
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is  introduced  to  the  manager,  and  ex- 
plains that  he  has  $10,000  he  wants  to 
invest  in  a  good  stock.  He  presents  a 
letter  of  introduction,  opens  an  account 
with  the  firm  much  as  one  would  open 
an  account  with  a  bank,  and  is  told  that 
when  he  gives  an  order  a  deposit  of  one- 
half  the  amount  required  is  necessary, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  when  the  stock 
certificates  are  delivered  to  him.  Upon 
inquiry,  Smith  learns  that  the  usual 
commission  for  executing  stock  orders 
averages  about  1  '6  of  1  per  cent — that 
is,  $15  for  the  purchase  of  100  shares  of 
stock  at  $100  a  share,  involving  $10,000. 

Smith  . is  satisfied  thus  far,  and  asks 
the  manager  to  buy  him  some  stock 
which  he  considers  good.  The  manager 
quickly  informs  him,  however,  that  no 
good  firm  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
such  an  order;  they  are  glad  to  give  an 
opinion  on  securities,  but  cannot  accept 
"discretionary  orders."  Smith  there- 
upon asks  his  opinion  of  a  certain  stock, 
and  the  manager  tells  him  he  considers 
it  a  good  investment.  He  explains  to 
Smith,  however,  that  an  order  for  this 
stock  does  not  mean  that  it  is  being 
bought  from  Wilkins  &  Co.,  but  only 
through  them.  The  brokerage  firm  is 
merely  an  agent.  He  explains  further 
to  Smith  that  a  great  advantage  of  buy- 
ing stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
bought  and  sold  on  a  very  few  minutes' 
notice,  which  is  not  true  of  many  un- 
listed securities.  Again,  listed  securities 
make  better  collateral  and  it  is  easier  to 
borrow  money  on  them.  Lastly,  the  in- 
vestor is  protected,  because  the  Ex- 
change severely  restricts  the  way  busi- 
ness is  done  there. 

The  manager  and  Smith  then  consult 
the  ticker,  and  find  that  the  stock  they 
have  in  mind  has  just  sold  at  95%. 
Smith  thinks  he  does  not  want  to  pay 
more  than  that  for  it,  and  finds  that  he 
can  enter  an  order  for  it  at  that  price 
and  it  will  be  bought  for  him  at  25Vs  or 
less  or  not  at  all.  He  therefore  writes 
on  the  order  pad,  "Buy  100  Blank  Com- 
mon at  95%." 

The  manager  takes  the  slip  to  the 
window  marked  "Orders"  and  hands  it 
in.  A  clerk  takes  the  slip,  reads  it,  and 
hands  it  to  the  telegrapher  seated  at  an 
adjoining  desk  before  a  telegraph  in- 
strument. The  telegrapher  reads  the 
slip  as  he  transmits  the  message  over 
the  firm's  private  wire  to  New  York, 
"Buy  100  Blank  Common  at  95%." 

In  the  wire  room  of  Wilkins  &  Co.'s 
New  York  office  are  several  telegraphers 
seated  at  desks  labeled  "Denver,"  "Bos- 
ton," etc.  The  instrument  on  the  Den- 
ver desk  begins  to  click  and  the  order 
comes  in,  "Buy  100  Blank  Common  at 
95%."  When  he  has  written  out  the 
message,  the  telegrapher  hands  the  slip 
to  the  order  clerk.  The  order  clerk 
takes  down  the  receiver  of  his  telephone, 
which  is  connected  with  another  tele- 
phone on  the  ground  floor  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  "Hello!  Hello!" 
he  says.  "Buy  100  Blank  Common  at 
95%.  Got  it?"   He  replaces  the  receiver. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  phone  is  an- 
other clerk.    He  too  writes,  out  the 


En  route  to  American  sidewalks 


\  T  every  stage,  from  liv- 
ing  cattle  to  finished 
footwear,  good  banking 
.smooths  the  commercial 
pathway  for  the  leather  in- 
dustry. Whether  hides  and 
skins  are  shipped  from  the 
American  or  Canadian 
West,  Latin  America,  the 
Orient  or  elsewhere,  funds 
and  documents  are  handled 
accurately,  safely  and 
swiftly.  The  banker  also 
conducts  investigations  and 
performs  other  special  ser- 
vices at  moderate,  cost. 

Boston,  the  greatest 
leather  market,  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  domestic 
and  foreign  hides.  Tan- 
neries have  operated 
here  since  Colonial 
days.  Leather  manu- 
facture in  this  coun- 
try employs  hun- 
dreds   of  thousands. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$20,000,000 


Sturdy  Massachusetts  shoes 
are  preferred  by  millions, 
East,  West  and  abroad. 
Other  New  England-made 
leather  goods  sell  in  mar- 
kets nearly  as  extensive. 
In  serving  all  this  national 
and  international  commerce, 
the  world-wide  organization 
of  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank  is  decidedly  useful 
and  efficient. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  new  clients 
who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  facilities  and 
experience.  Likewise,  it 
is  pleasing  to  serve  other 
banks  who  have  busi- 
ness in  this  section, 
and  wish  to  handle  it 
via  the  most  direct 
route — ^/le  bajik  that 
is  closest  to  the  heart 
of  New  England  in- 
iustry. 

Correspondence 
is  invited 
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FROM  THE  SOIL 


This  country's  prosperity, 
with  all  its  industrial  great- 
ness, springs  essentially  from 
the  soil  and  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  efforts  of 
those  who  sow  and  harvest 
the  crops  that  contribute  to 
the  basic  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Situated  at  the  heart  of  a 
vast  farming  region,  The 
Continental  and  Commercial 
Banks,  through  many  years 
of  close  contact  with  agri- 
cultural interests,  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  special  banking 
requirements  of  farmers  and 
endeavor  to  meet  these  in 
a  manner  fully  justified  by 
the  great  importance  to  the 
country  of  those  who  pro- 
duce and  market  its  crops. 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
order  on  a  slip  of  paper,  presses  a  but- 
ton beside  liim,  wliicli  flashes  a  number 
on  the  annunciator  board  at  one  end  of 
tlie  room,  tliis  number  belonginf  to  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  floor  member  of  tlie  firm. 
He  sees  his  number  on  the  board,  hur- 
ries to  the  telephone,  and  gets  the  slip 
with  the  order  on  it.  He  then  hurries 
back  to  the  trading  floor,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  brokers  and  pages;  there  is  a 
loud  murmur  of  voices  and  many  people 
are  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Wilkins  approaches  the  "post" 
where  Blank  stock  is  traded  in  and  in- 
quires the  market  on  Blank  Common.  A 
.specialist  seated  at  the  "post"  replies, 
"9478  bid— offered  at  951^."  Mr.  Wil- 
kins then  shouts  to  the  crowd  assembled 
there,  "I'll  give  95  for  a  hundred  Blank." 
Another  broker  answers,  "I'll  sell  a  hun- 
dred at  95%."  Again  Mr.  Wilkins  tries 
to  buy  it  at  95,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
tra eighth  for  his  customer,  but  the 
other  broker  is  firm.  A  third  broker  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  at  just  that  moment 
and  offers  a  hundred  at  95.  "Take  it," 
shouts  Wilkins,  eagerly.  The  two  bro- 
kers confirm  the  deal,  and  Wilkins  re- 
ports to  his  telephone  clerk.  The  report 
of  the  purchase  thereupon  starts  travel- 
ing back  towards  Denver  over  the  same 
route  the  order  to  buy  had  taken,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes — less  than  ten  prob- 
ably— Smith  is  handed  a  confirmation 
slip  by  the  manager  announcing  that 
Wilkins  &  Co.  have  purchased  100  shares 
of  Blank  Common  for  him  at  $95  a 
share.  Smith  gives  Wilkins  &  Co.  his 
check  for  one-half  the  purchase  price, 
and  inquires  when  he  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive his  stock  certificate. 

"Not  for  several  days,"  says  the  man- 
ager. "You  see,  this  transaction  must 
go  through  the  clearing-house  first,  and 
Wilkins  &  Co.  will  get  the  certificate  to- 
morrow. But,  as  you  wish  to  take  this 
stock  up  and  hold  it  as  an  investment, 
it  must  first  be  transferred  into  your 
name  at  the  transfer  office  of  the  Blank 
Corporation,  in  New  York,  so  that  the 
dividends  will  be  sent  to  you.  Before 
the  certificate  is  transferred  into  your* 
name  you  must  pay  us  the  remaining 
sum  you  owe  on  it.  When  our  New  York 
office  gets  the  certificate  made  out  in 
your  name,  it  will  send  it  by  registered 
mail  to  us.  When  we  receive  it,  we  will 
notify  you,  and  you  can  take  it  away." 

"But,  in  the  meantime,"  Smith  asks, 
"how  about  a  receipt?" 

He  has  the  confirmation,  the  manager 
tells  him,  but  of  course  he  can  have  a 
formal  receipt  too. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  at  the  ticker  in  the 
Denver  office  reports  the  sale  of  100 
Blank  Common  at  95  and  the  board  boy 
puts  the  quotation  on  the  board,  where 
the  customers  seated  about  the  room  can 
readily  see  it. 

"Probably  the  100  shares  you  bought," 
the  manager  says  to  Smith. 

"How  are  the  reports  of  sales  and  pur- 
chases put  on  the  ticker  tape?"  Smith 
inquires. 

"When  a  sale  is  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Exchange,"  the  manager  explains,  "a 


The  Atlantic  Trust  Investment  Plan 

BANK  SAFETY 
FOR  INVESTORS 

The  Atlantic  Trust  Investment  Plan 
is  the  partial  payment  or  instalment 
plan  of  buying  bonds,  with  this  im- 
portant addition : 

The  entire  resources  of  this  bank — 
the  same  resources  that  are  back  of 
savings  and  checking  accounts — are 
back  of  your  investment  account. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Investment  Plan  is 
BANK  SAFETY. 

With  a  first  payment  as  low  as  $50 
and  monthly  payments  of  $20,  you 
can  buy  the  same  bonds  we  buy  for 
the  mvestment  of  the  bank's  funds. 

Ask  for  booklet  No.  128 

Atlantic  Trust  Co, 

Capital  &  Surplus  $2,000,000 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Write  for  full  information  about 
banking  by  mail :        on  savings; 
on  checking  accounts. 


(JUritefo'H.«BflDKIet 


It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  a  trust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  af  undamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Write  for  Booklet  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Bible  House,  A»lor  Place,  New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
reporter  writes  it  down,  checks  it  with 
the  brokers  making  it,  and  turns  it  over 
to  one  of  four  telegraph  stations  on  the 
floor.  The  operator  there  telegraphs  it 
to  an  office  in  an  upper  story  of  the  Ex- 
change building,  where  another  set  of 
operators  put  it  on  the  ticker.  From 
there  it  goes  out,  and  is  printed  imme- 
diately on  ticker  machines  all  over  the 
country." 

Smith  asks  if  any  one  can  get  a  ticker 
machine,  and  learns  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  very  strict  about  them  and 
will  allow  no  one  to  have  one  of  their 
tickers  unless  the  results  of  careful  in- 
quiries are  entirely  satisfactory.  Any 
firm  suspected  of  illegitimate  transac 
tions  is  liable  to  have  the  ticker  removed 
from  its  office,  for  all  tickers  are  the 
property  of  the  Exchange. 

So  it  happened  that  Smith  made  his 
first  investment  and  discovered  how  it 
all  was  done.  If  he  had  wished  to  sell 
100  shares  of  Blank  Common,  the  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  almost  exactly 
the  same,  except  that  he  would  ha\  e  had 
to  deliver  his  stock  certificates  for  this 
number  of  shares  when  he  placed  his 
order  to  sell.  And  he  could  have  in- 
structed his  broker  not  to  sell  for  less 
than  9514,  or  "at  the  market,"  which 
means  the  best  price  the  broker  can  get 
for  it  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Buying  and  selling  stock  through  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is,  so  far  as 
the  investor  is  concerned,  one  of  the 
simplest  things  imaginable.  And  the 
service  rendered  is  probably  speedier 
and  more  elHcient  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  transaction  in  the  world  of 
business. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 

If  you  are  an  investor  you  owe  it  lo  yourself  to  read 
**  Partial  Payment  Investments" 


FREE 


formative  booklet  without 
I  the  Investor's  Service  Bureau 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE.  598  Fiflh  Avenue.  New  York 


Clears  your  desk  for  action 

The  Kleradesk  automatically  sorts  and 
routes  mail,  memos,  orders,  etc.,  for  all 
to  whom  mail  is  distributed.  It  holds 
reference  papers  out  of  the  way  but 
Immediately  at  hand  when  needed. 

A  Steel  Sectional  Device 

Add  compartments  as  reanired.  Sections  90(i 
each.  Six  compartment  model  illustrated  above 
$6  30  Jndexed  front  and  back.  Write  for  free, 
instructive,  illustrated  folder,  "How  To  Gel 
Greater  Desk  Efficiency." 

Ross-Gould  Co., 
483  N.   10th — St.  Louis  (5) 
New  York  Chicago 


A 

Library 
oflnvestment 
Information 

To  AFFORD  investors  a 
simple  explanation  of  the 
elements  of  safety  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  selection  of  securities, 
the  technical  terms  used  in 
bond  descriptions,  the  various 
types  of  bonds,  etc.,  we  publish 
a  list  of  booklets  and  circulars 
which  comprise  a  rather  com- 
plete library  of  investment  in- 
formation, presented  in  non- 
technical form. 

Some  of  these  publications  are 
listed  below.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  copies  upon  request. 

[1]  Choosing  Your  Investment  House. 
[2]  A  Sure  Road  to  Financial 

Independence. 
[3]  Bonds — Questions  Answered— 

Terms  Defined. 
[4]  TenTestsof  aSoundPublicUtility. 
[5]  How  to  Judge  Municipal  Bonds. 
[6]  Loose  Leaf  Security  Record. 
[7]  Current  Bond  Ofierings. 

MAIL  and  indicate  booklets  desired. 
COUPON  They  will  be  sent  promptly 
BELOW  without  obligation. 


H  A  L  S  E  Y, 
STUART 
&  CO. 


■  INCORPORATED  ■ 


CHICAGO    NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt.     14  Wall  Street    10  Post  Office  Sq. 

PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 
Land  Title  Building       Ford  Bldg.     Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.    Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 

Mail  this  Coupon  to  our  neareSl  office 


HALSEY,  STUART  CO.  OM-19 
Pleasesend  the  following  booklets  [designate 
booklets  wanted  according  to  ntimbers]  : 


tNiame. 
Street . . 


:  City 

tm.mm. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


23  August 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.    Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  Initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  In  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  FOURTH  AVENBE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


lUropean 


Travel 


With  Tutors 

PREPARATORY,  COLLEGE  OR 
POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 

Winter  in  Florence,  Italy;  month 
in  Paris,  France;  month  in  England; 
two  months  of  travel.  Strict  chaper- 
onage.  Limited  to  20  Protestant  girls, 
ages  14  to  25.  Conducted  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Persons,  A.B.  Wells  College; 
A.M.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (in 
art  and  archaeology).  Experienced 
teachers.   High  class  throughout. 

A  year  of  study  and  travel  in  Europe 
doubles  the  interests  of  life  for  your 
daughter  and  equals  two  years  in 
college.  For  curriculum  of  studies, 
etc..  address  Rev.  S.  E.  Persons,  D.D., 
Annapolis,  Md. 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "HV" 

an  organizer  of  a  small  party.  JCstablislieu  IHIKI. 
Babcock's  Touns,  13  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 

THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

i'lie  <|iiaiiitest  ami  luoat  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  wliile  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.   Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TraBic  Oept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  .RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

foi'  full  information 
Rales  (or  a  single  room  williool  btlli  anil  willi  3  meals, 
$5  6  in  cilies  anil  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  llie  counir; 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

"T"*  •       Wiibi  Koii  (Jiiiiip 

1  linSLfifdIIll  I'liki!  TlinHKiiini 
*  »"»«5""»»      OiitHrlo,  <:aii:i.l;i 

The  nnspoilwl  country  -  A  (;aiu:>"itli  i  vury 
comfort  in  the  lipart  of  lour  million 
acrt^H  virgin  forest- 1,502  lak«?«.  Won- 
(l<»rfill  flHliine.  OiiidHH,  lio.its,  CanoeB 
and  Launches.  Batliing,  TrampinE.  One  niRlit 
from  loronlo.  ICxiellent  table.  Write  for  booHela. 
MI.S.S  Ci.  ORR.  Timanami  P.  0  .  Northern  Ontario.  Can. 


Hotels  and  Resorts       Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 

Ill  tlie  footliilla  of  tlie  Berkshires.  Open  all  the 
year.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer's  I'est. 
2  hours  from  New  York.  Write  for  booklet. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 

MAINE 


V/^D  V  A  IV/IDCLooN  Lake,  Maine. 
I  ^IVlV  V^AiVlr  Oj.Lewis York.Prop. 
li'aiuoua  Rangeley  region  li«art  of  mountains 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  dining-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  (luiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
oiien.   Private  baths.    Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (b'J:!;,,) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  .Some  private  baths. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  <jfit- 
fiiil  use.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens. 
$15,  $18,  $21,  $25  a  week.  Tel.  Wellesley  71342. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEWFOUND  L,AKE 

Brookside  Inn  and  Bun§:alows 

Bridgewater,  N.  H.  Excellent  cuisine, 
Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  etc.  September 
bookings  only.  G.  T.  YOUNG,  Prop. 

BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlookiiist  KIM  HALL  LAKE 
near  the  White  3Iomi tains 

Tlie  place  you've  always  wanted  to  kno" 
about,  "here  you  could  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self. Make  your  reservations  now  for  Sept. 
Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horseback 
riding,  mountain  climbing,  nights  around  the 
camp-fire.  Private  cabins.  Address 
U.  C.  BEMIS,  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  Avenue) 

40  West  45  th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  Bh())>- 
piiig  section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  iiigli-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  acconi 
iiiodatione  at  moderate  cost. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
Kates  and  luaii  gladly  sent  upon  retjuesi. 

IIOILL  JIDSON  '^t;J..y4'.rr,!r 

adjoining  Jndsoii  Memorial  Church.  Itooius 
with  and  without  bath.  Kates  $3.5(1  per  day, 
iiicliiding  meals.  Special  rates  lor  two  weeks 
or  more.  Locution  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elBvateil  and  hi  rest  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

VV«nt  T-ti\  St.,  MiioiiKh 
to  7  lot  (St.,  New  York 

.'Kill  rooms,  each  with  batli.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en 
trance  of  Central  Park,  tiomfort  and 
lehneiueut  coiiilihied  with  moderate 
rates.    Rend  for  illiintiated  booklet. I. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  ooiivenience  and  lioiue 
comfort,  and  commends  itsnlf  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  nocial  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Kates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  KNOTT  Management. 

NEW  YORK 


Adirondacks  '"*1.';V'c?o"t'^a^"e^"' 

Keeiie  Valley .'N.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  highest  peaks.  Rooms 
available  only  for  September.  Rates  $18  and 
$JU.  Illustrated  booklet.   M.  E.  Lock,  Prop. 

FENTON  HOUSE  I^To^i'a'y'e':.'* 

Altitude  l.-iVl  ft.    A  noted  place  tor  health 
and  rest.    Write  fo~r  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 

KEENE  VALLEY  INN.  Keeiie 
Valley,  N.y.  Altitude  1,2(10  ft.  Mtii. 
climbing,  tennis,  fishing.  Capa<;itv  150.  $18 
week  lip,  llhis.  booklet.  W.  VV.  Black,  Prop. 

Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,   est.  1841 

Private  'Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 
Comfortable,  liotiielike  anrromid- 
ings  ;  modern  methoda  ol  treatment ; 
competent  niirsea.  15  acirea  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
rood  tlie  beat.    W'lite  for  booldel. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushlne  New  York 


Country  Board 

Mnrrictnum  N  I  Qu'ft.  restful  home  life 
mOrriSIOWn,  H.  J.  for  a  few  guests  in  beau- 
tiful residential  park  near  station.  Excellent 
cuisine.   Moderate  r.atea.    7.!I21*,  Outlook. 

Opportunity  for  Elderly  Woman 

to  have  pleasant  home  with  care. 
Mrs.  HARPER,  222  E.  atli  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  .7. 

Real  Estate 


CONNECTI  CU  T^ 

PRICE  ^ 


HALF 


BEAITTIFUL 
SUMMER 
HOME.    Cost  $60,000.    Easy  terms.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  238,  (Juilford,  Conn. 


FLORIDA 


Florida  Estate  for  Sale  KlL"1,a° " 

coivst  Florida,  M)  miles  north  of  Palm  Beach. 
Proiierty  consists  of  lOat^i  es  Iiiglilydevelopeil. 
Oranges,  grapefruit,  jtineajiples,  etc.  VVoii- 
derfnl  gardens.  Main  house  has  six  master's 
bedrooms,  five  baths,  besiiles  servants'  quar- 
ters. Boatliouse,  garage,  gardener's  house, 
etc.  House  completely  furnished.  Fine  fisli- 
inc  and  bathing,  Inquire  LAWRENCE  M. 
VILES,  Kailway  Exchange  Building.Cliicago. 


Real  Estate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FflT?  ^AT-P  Unusual  opixirtiinity— long 
1  UIV  OAl^C  well-established  fully 
equipped  tea-room.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  two  friends.   Address  7,5X7,  Outlook. 

NEW  YORK 

$800  Secures  Farm-  S2,350  Income 

4  horses,  8  cows,  3  acres  potatoes,  2  acres  com, 
acre  vegetables ;  hay,  poultry,  hogs,  tools,  fur- 
niture nic;  loo  acres,  2-story,  7-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  house.  $3,000  takes  all,  oiilv  .$800 
needed.  Pase  20  Free  Catalog,  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  150  B  M  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Adirondack  Cottajre  — For  Septem- 
ber or  later.  Furnished,  .5  rooms,  running 
water,  modern  sanitation.  Garage.  Supplies 
cDiivenieut.  F'ine  mountain  view.  A  good 
center  for  touring.  $75.  A.  W  ARU.  Jay,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


LADY  will  receive  into  her  home  on  Brook- 
lyn Heights,  New  York,  after  October  1  one 
or  iwo  young  girls  wishing  to  study  at  the 
Brooklyn  Master  School  of  Music,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  New  York  advantages.  Refer- 
ences given  and  required.   2,000  Outlook. 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED! 
Any  subject,  immediate  reading  and  report. 
Dorrance,  Publishers,  308  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  8'/o  FIRST  MORTGAGE  INCOME 
CKRTIFICATES  additionally  secured,  tax 
exempted,  quarterly  payments.  Permanent 
or  reconvertible.  Ask  circulars.  Home  Build- 
ing &  Loan  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.   Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.    Correspondence  comae. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

START  profitable  mail-order  business  at 
home.  We  teach  you  by  successful  method. 
Particulars  free.  Walhamore  Company,  Mail 
Order  Dept.,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

WANTED— Active  partner  in  established 
girls'  camp.  Man  or  woman  with  some  capital, 
business  exiwrience,  and  advantageous  con- 
nections. I,8a7,  Outlook. 

WANTED— To  purcha^  whole  or  part  in- 
terest in  bookstore.  Middle  West  preferred. 
1,908,  Outlook. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


DIETITI.^NS,  cafeteria  managers,  govern- 
esses, matrons,  housekeepers,  superintend- 
ents. Miss  Richards,  Providence,  ll.  I.  Box  5 
East  Side. 

WANTKU— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schocli.  Calls  (doming  every  day. 
Send  for  circiiluis.  A  Ibaiiy 'I'eiicliei  h'  Agency, 
Alliaiiy,  N.  V. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  private 
sclniols,  colleges,  ami  universities.  Education 
Service,  Southern  Building,  Washingtou. 

DIRECTORY  for  secretaries  and  social 
workers.  Miss  Richards,  Provitlence,  R.  I. 
Box  5  East  Side.    Boston  olHce. 

SECRETARY-typist  speaking  French  for 
this  office  Sept.  .'>.  Hojikins'  Educational 
Agency,  .'ili7  Fifth  Ave.  Governesses,  house- 
keepers, teachers,  etc. 

MUSICAL 


WANTKD,  by  conservatory  {graduate,  ex- 
porienoud  orpiniHt,  iU'coiiipHiiiut,  teacher  of 
piatio,voico,  and  pipe  oi  ^iin.  position  as  €11111*011 
or^janist  in  city  with  oiH'nini;  for  .studio.  Fhie 
reterences  furnished.    I'MdJ,  Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stalionery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  iMiiier  .tnd  ItiO  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  posipaiii  $l.,Sli. 
■Samples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheajier 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  '.'  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

15fl  lei  ter  slieets  and  100  envelopes,  $1.  Post- 
paid.  Burnett  Print  Shop,  Box  \V>,  Ashland, 


LILACS 


BY  HARRY  LEE 

THi;  little  seamstress 
Paused  before  a  stall 
Where  lilacs  were — 
And  suddenly 
The  street  became 
A  leafy  lane  to  her. 
All  rainy  winds 
And  twitterings, 
And  flitting  amber  light. 
And  wings — 

The  room  rent  paid, 
One  need  not  think 
Of  anything 
But  food  and  drink — 
And  one  can  work 
With  such  a  will — 
With  misty  lilacs 
On  the  sill — 

The  little  seamstress 
Paused  before  a  stall 
Where  lilacs  were — 
She  came 

In  threadbare  gray,  but  oh- 

She  went 

In  lavender — 


Important  to  Subscribers 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook  of  a 
change  in  your  address,  both  the  old 
and  the  new  address  should  be  given. 
Ivindly  write,  if  possible,  two  weeks 
Ijefore  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


An  Unusual  Service  for  Outlook  Readers 

You  are  frequently  in  need  of  a  household  helper, 
companion,  nurse,  governess,  teacher,  or  business  or 
professional  assistant.  Or  perhaps  you  are  in  search 
of  such  a  position  yourself. 

In  either  case,  an  Outlook  "Want  Ad"  will  un- 
doubtedly solve  the  problem.  Here  is  a  typical 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received — "  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated that  my  ad  would  prove  so  alluring.  1 
received  twenty-tour  replies  and  they  came  from 
thirteen  different  States.  It  has  given  me  a  great 
respect  for  the  wide  circulation  of  The  Outlook." 

Try  a  "Want  Ad." 

The  rate  is  only  Ten  Cents  a  Word. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 


381  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  Citj 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Trained  nurse  in  school  for 
retarded  children.   1.889,  Outlook. 

LATIN  TEACHERS  WANTED  by  fa- 
mous New  England  school.  Should  be  young 
and  unmarried,  have  done  some  gra^luate 
work,  and  had  a  little  exijerience  in  teaching. 
Address  Latin  Deiartment,  8,WJ8,  Outlook. 

Business  Situation* 

EARN  to  ti5(1  monthly,  expenses  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guar- 
anteed after  3  months'  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM -27.  Standard 
Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS— Signs  of  all  kinds  for  stores  and 
ofBces.  Big  money  making  line.  Atracto 
Sign  Works,  Z,  Cicero  P.  O.,  Chicago, 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

RESIDENTIAL  position  fespecially  desir- 
able for  woman  seeking  good  home  and 
associations  rather  than  salary)  in  New  York 
City  school  aa  receptionist,  open  September 
11.  Also  another  position  as  caretaker  of 
linen  with  oc<»sionai  duties  aa  practical 
nurse.   1,88.5,  Outk)ok. 

WANTED— Refined  and  experienced  young 
woman  to  assist  mother  in  lare  ami  training 
of  four  small  children,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Ad- 
dress i,ulu.  Outlook. 

W.\NTED— Intelligent,  capable  working 
housekeeijer  for  infirmary  ana  social  service 
center  in  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Pre- 
fer country  woman  interested  in  t^-aching 
children.  Communicate  with  Miss  L.  Holman 
for  particulars,  Altai>ass,  North  Carolina. 


Teacliers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Young  man  well  qualified  to 
establish  vocational  department  in  private 
school  for  slightly  retarded]  boys.  School 
opens  Septemljer.  1,887,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Man  to  teach  athletics  and 
a/-adeinic  subje<^  to  subnormal  boys  over 
sixteen.  School  oi^ns  September.  1,888, 
Oiitlook. 

WANTED  —  Man  teacher  for  fifteen-year- 
oW  daughter  and  nine-year-old  son.  Winter 
months  in  Florida  or  Europe.  E.  L.  King, 
Winona,  .Minn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

GRADUATE  nurse.  <iuiet,  sunny  disjx)- 
sition,  cultivated,  orphan,  desires  position 
useful  companion  witli  invalid  gentleman. 
Highest  credentials.  1,886,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

SUCCESSFUL,  experienced  young  woman, 
campaign,  publicity,  writer,  public  speaker, 
newspaper  work,  desires  position  in  New 
York.  Best  references.  1,8.57,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY,  nurse,  desires  position 
abroad.  Executive  ability,  pleasing  person- 
ality, unusual  experience.  Has  traveled 
abroad.  1,874,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  October  1,  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  children's  home  or  nursery.  Ex- 
perienced. Present  position  six  years.  Very 
successful  with  girls.  1,898,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  grachiate,  execu- 
tive ability,  two  years'  experience  as  trans- 
lator and  research  clerk,  desires  similar  posi- 
tion. 1,9<I7,  Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  or  secretary, 
forceful,  37,  accustomed  large  responsibili- 
ties in  manvifacturing,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, general  business  administration,  desires 
new  engagement  September  1.  2,(KI7,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

YOUNG  woman  of  adaptable  personality 
desires  position  as  tiavehng  companion  or 
home  secretary.  1,869,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  desires  en- 
gajgement  as  housekeeper,  housemother  in 
school  J  would  manage  gentleman's  home 
and  children.  Capable  of  taking  full  charge. 
References.  1.8*>2,  Outlook. 

PRACTICAL  nurse  of  refinement  desires 
position  attendant  to  invalid  or  elderly  lady 
in  ^ileasaiit  Protestant  home  near  Philadel- 
phia. Address  Miss  Foresman,  Hl»7,  Milton,  Pa. 

POSITION  by  refined  young  woman  as 
comiianion  and  household  aid.  Diploma, 
trained  attendant,  cheerful  disposition.  233 
Beatrice  St.,  Toronto,  Out. 

WANTED— Position  as  companion  to  lady, 
elderly  [lerson,  or  invalid,  .\ddies8  1,902, 
Outlook. 

LADY  of  refinement  wishes  to  act  as  chap- 
eron, companion,  hostess,  or  housekeeiier. 

I,  m.  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  lady  seeks  re-eugagement  as 
managing  housekeeiHir,  or  any  position  of 
trust  where  maids  are  kept.  Trainecl  nurse. 
Would  like  to  have  little  'laughter  of  10  years 
with  lier.   Highest  references.   Mrs.  Aliller, 

II. 5  South  Pleasant  St.,  Aniheist,  .Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

POSITION  desired  as  managing  house- 
keeper m  institution  or  refined  private  home, 
or  as  directress  of  tea  room.  Reference.  Ad- 
dress E.  H.,  care  of  H.  H.  Lyman,  Middle- 
field,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper,  economical 
and  efficient,  desires  ixisition.  References. 
2,003,  Outlook. 

LADY  of  wide  experience  desires  position 
as  housemother  and  chaijeron  in  girls' private 
school.  Excellent  references.  2,002,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  in  home  for  children, 
or  instructor  in  week-day  school  of  religious 
education.  2,001,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  dietitian  desires  position, 
preferably  in  tea  room  or  cafeteria.  1,909, 
Outlook. 

LADY  wishes  position  taking  care  of  semi- 
invalid  or  convalescent.  Middle  West.  Ad- 
dress 522  N.  6tli  St.,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

MIDDLE-aged  American  gentlewoman  de- 
sires position  as  comi)anion  or  managing 
housekeeper  in  or  near  New  York  City  or 
Boston.  References  given  and  required.  2,018, 
Outlook. 

EXCEPTIONAL  young  woman,  highly 
educated,  socially  trained,  widely  traveled, 
amiable,  adaptable  disposition,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  companion  or  courier  to  one  or  more 
liersons  or  chaiieron  to  girls.  Free  to  go  any- 
where after  October  1.  Correspondence  so- 
licited.  2,017,  Outlook. 

]\IATRON,  housekeeper,  housemother, 
school  or  nurses'  home.  Highest  credentials. 
411  Linden  St.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  Protestant  widow  as  manag- 
ing housekeeper  private  home  where  maid  is 
employed,  or  hostess  in  college  dormitory. 
Exiierience.    References.    2,009,  Outlook. 

LADY  will  rear  children  and  manage  a 
home.  Young,  executive,  with  entire  knowl- 
edge of  requirements.  2,008,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

COLLEGE  professor,  university  gi-aduate. 
North  American,  desires  post  immediately 
to  teach  English  in  Latin- American  university 
or  college.  Moderate  salary.  Sjieaks  Spanish 
and  French.  1,860,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  governess,  mother's 
helper,  desires  position  with  children  under 
ten  by  October  16.  Gi-adnate  kindergart- 
ner.    References.   2,004,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  college  student,  desires  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  private  school  in  or  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York  City.  Arts 
and  crafts,  athletics,  folk  dancing.  2,U13, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TO  young  women  desiring  ti-aining  in  th 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thoroug 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  offered  b 
the  Lying-Iii  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  Nc 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  inaint« 
nance  is  furnished.  For  further  iuformatio 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  wi 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samplec 
References.  309  West  99tli  St. 

BOOKKEEPING  in  a  week.  Dukes,  185'. 
Walton  Ave.,  New  York. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tl; 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Departmen 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Av€ 
New  York  City. 

YOUNG  lady  wishes  to  give  sei-vices 
household  of  business  couple  in  return  f( 
use  of  piano  and  time  for  practice.  2.01 
Outlook. 

REFINED  GENTLEMAN  and  wife,  owii 
to  unusual  circumstances,  will  uiidertal 
trustworthy  care  large  country  estate  durii 
winter  in  exchange  for  rent.  Particular  una 
fications.  Excellent  references.  2,tKi6,  <)utloo 

THE  Berkshires.  Lady  in  attractive  bung 
low  offers  room  and  board  for  September 
useful  companion.  Miss  R.  N.  Honior,  R  D. 
Winsted.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  —  Half  price.  Complete  piai 
and  organ  correspondence  course.  1,94 
Outlook. 

INDIVIDUAL  instruction  for  exception 
children.  Beautiful  country  home.  Expei 
euced  psychologist.  1,904,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  boar 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

A  little  fellow  about  4  years  old  wants 
playfellow  about  his  age  who  is  similar 
situated.  City  or  country.  His  father  wou 
like  to  meet  a  parent  who  believes  two  bo 
of  equal  age  might  live  together  to  mutii 
advantage,  having  the  same  kindergart 
teacher,  etc.  Nelson  lias  always  had  a  go- 
home  (Protestant),  is  well  behaved,  and 
Iierfect  liealtli.  His  sisters  <  about  8  and  '. 
are  entering  a  boarding  school,  and  it  doesi 
seem  right  to  le.ive  him  alone.  His  father 
New  York  business  man,  might  live  in  t 
same  home  with  lum  if  a^-commodations  a 
suitable,  but  this  is  not  required.  Surrouu 
ings  must  be  Al.  .Appointment  for  intervii 
may  be  arranged  by  addressing  1,90(1,  Oiitlo< 


THE  OUTLOOK 


23  August 


Travel  with  Comfort  and  Economy 

You  will  not  only  enjoy  the  water  trip 
but  will  save  money  by  traveling  on 
D  &  C  Steamers  which  make  daily  trips 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  on  Eastern  Time. 
Detroit  &  Buffalo       Detroit  &  Cleveland 

Lv.  Detroit  5:30  p.m.  Lv.eachcity  11:00p.m. 
Arr.  Buffalo  8:30  a.m.  Arr.  each  city  6:15a.m. 
Lv.  Buffalo  6:00  p.  m.  (Daylight  trips  during 
Arr.  Detroit  9:00  a.  m.  July  and  August) 

Fare — $6.00  one  way;  Fare — $3.60  one  way; 
$11.50  round  trip.  $6.60  round  trip. 

Berthfl.:$1.80  up;  Staterooms,  $4.20  up; 
Parlor,  $7. 20up 

Direct  rail  connections  made  at  Detroit 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  for  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Rail  tickets  accepted  and 
automobiles  carried  (15  to  25%  reduction 
in  rate  this  year).  Gas  must  be  removed. 
Wireless  aboard. 

For  reservations  and  further  iv forma- 
tion address  R.  G.  Stoddard,  Gen. 
Pass,  and  TUket  Agt.,  Detroit,  Micli. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 


A.  A.  Schantz. 

Pres.  &  Gtn.Mgr. 


3.  T.  McMillan 

Vice-Pres. 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person.  PftlCE  S2.oa 
SIMPi£  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Boa  3? 


OF  BRAINS 


ARiS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST> 


RADIO  QUESTIONS 

Is  an  aerial  on  the  house  dangerous  ?  Can  you 
receiue  as  Well  on  a  single  wire  as  on  a  multiple 
wire  antenna  P  Where  is  a  thermo-couple  used  ? 
How  would  you  hook  "P  ^  regenerative  set. 

You  can  answer  these  and  many  other  radio  ques- 
tions from  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia  by 
A.  Howland  Wood,  Ex-Navy  Instructor  and  Radio 
Engineer.  Boston  Transcript  says  :  "  The  beginner 
will  want  this  volume  for  study  and  the  expert  will 
use  it  for  reference."  It  clearly  explains,  by  text, 
picture  and  diagram,  modern  radio  instruments,  their 
purchase,  installation  and  operation  and  makes  it  easy 
to  understand  the  technical  articles  in  radio  magazines 
and  text  books. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  clear  knowl- 
edge of  radio,  for  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia 
costs  l)Ut  $2.00,  postpaid.  Your  money  gladly  re- 
turned if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Order  today  from 
Perry  &  Elliott  Co.,  I46X  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

 COUPON  

PERRY  &  ELLIOTT  CO. 

146X  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ejicloted  is  $2.00  for  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia, 
which  I  will  rHurn  po«lp«id  if  not  salisiied. 


Name.  •  •  • 
Addreaa . 


BY  THE  WAY 


WHAT  mental  image  i.s  called  up  by 
the  wortis  "an  Englishwoman"? 
Probably  that  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed, 
slender  woman  above  the  ordinary 
height.  And  with  this  image  in  mind 
the  author  of  "Crusading  in  the  West 
Indies"  no  doubt  received  a  shock  when 
he  asked  an  old  Negress  in  San  Juan  if 
she  was  a  Porto  Rican  and  received  the 
proud  answer,  "I  am  an  Englishwoman!" 
"I  never,"  he  says,  "should  have  sus- 
pected it  from  her  color.  It  appeared 
that  she  was  born  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring English  islands  and  was  a  BSUish 
subject — therefore  'an  Englisliwoman;' 
not  bad  logic!" 


President  Southard,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Women  Preachers, 
in  a  recent  address  said  that  of  all  the 
churches  the  Friends  (Quakers)  have 
had  the  largest  proportion  of  preaching 
women.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Church  have  also  always  given 
opportunity  for  women  to  preach.  The 
Salvation  Army  recognized  sex  equality 
from  the  beginning.  "The  liberal 
churches.  Unitarian  and  Universalist. 
ordain  women.  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic'  was  written  by  a  Unitarian 
minister,  Julia  Ward  Howe." 


Wealthy  Uncle  (as  reported  by  the 
"Purple  Cow"  of  Williams) — "You  are 
extravagant,  sir.  These  cigars  are  a  lot 
better  than  I  smoked  at  your  age." 

Collegiate  Nephew  (coolly) — "They're 
a  lot  better  than  you  smoke  now." 


"Finance  and  mechanics  have  long 
been-  considered  non-feminine  spheres," 
a  writer  in  the  "New  Republic"  says, 
"and  so  it  is  encouraging  to  discover 
that  in  New  York  City  there  are  399 
women  bankers  and  money-lenders,  940 
real  estate  agents,  1,699  manufacturers, 
and  1,051  managers.  It  is  equally  grati- 
fying to  discover  137  women  engravers, 
22  electricians,  12  building  contractors, 
24  architects,  and  10  electrical  engineers. 
The  list  even  includes  seven  inventors,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  and  324  dentists — 
all  tasks  requiring  mechanical  skill." 


Visiting  Aunt  (as  reported  by 
"Punch") — "You've  been  a  naughty  little 
girl  to-day,  Pamela." 

Pamela — ^"Well,  you  shouldn't  come  on 
a  Monday:  that's  my  bad  day." 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
novel  "If  Winter  Comes,"  as  the  greatest 
success  in  fiction  of  the  past  year,  Mr. 
C.  K.  Shorter,  editor  of  the  London 
"Sphere,"  raises  the  que-stion  whether 
the  book's  psychology  is  altogether 
sound.  "Men's  understanding  of  women 
is  a  thing  upon  which  they  continually 
flatter  them.selves,"  he  says,  "but  where 
they  cons?tantly  come  to  grief.  Novelists 
and  poets  have  not  been  the  most  fortu- 
nate classes  so  far  as  their  married  life 
is  concerned. 

"I)ant(»".s   Hcatrico  .and   Mllton'.s  Kvo 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  s|>ouso.s, 
you'll  hpllovc, 

says  Byron,  and  an  analysis  of  the  mar- 
ried life  of  Hie  majority  of  poets  and 
novelist.^   who   have   prided  nuMiiselves 


upon  their  knowledge  of  womanKind  has 
shown  that  they  have  almost  invariably 
selected  the  wrong  partners  in  life.  But 
the  main  thing  is  that  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  succeeded  in  writing  another  novel 
which  will  command  a  wide  public  and 
which  will  prove  provocative  of  discus- 
sion." 


The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
where  O.  Henry,  the  famous  short-story 
writer,  got  the  O.  in  his  iioiii  de  plume. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  "Times" 
quotes  "the  only  interview  ever  given  to 
a  newspaper"  by  William  Sydney  Por- 
ter, as  O.  Henry  was  known  in  real  life, 
as  conclusive  on  the  subject: 

"It  was  during  these  New  Orleans 
days  that  I  adopted  my  pen  name.  I 
said  to  a  friend:  'I  am  going  to  send 
out  some  stuff.  I  don't  know  if  it 
amounts  to  much,  so  I  want  to  get  a 
literary  alias.  Help  me  pick  out  a  good 
one.'  He  suggested-  that  we  get  a  news- 
paper and  pick  a  name  from  the  first 
list  of  notables  that  we  found  in  it.  In 
the  society  columns  we  found  the  ac- 
count of  a  fashionable  ball.  'Here  we 
have  our  notables,'  said  he.  We  looked 
down  the  list  and  my  eye  lighted  on  the 
name  Henry.  'That'll  do  for  a  last 
name,'  said  I.  'Now  for  a  first  name. 
I  want  something  short.  None  of  your 
three-syllable  names  for  me.'  'Why 
don't  you  use  a  plain  initial,  then?" 
asked  my  friend.  'Good,'  said  I;  '0  is 
about-  the  easiest  letter  written,  and  O 
it  is.'  " 


Basketball  Coach  (as  reported  by  the 
"Yale  Record") — "Here  you!  Don't  do 
that!    Use  your  head!" 

Little  Green — "Oh,  is  that  allowed?" 


A  lover  of  horses  sends  these  item? 
about  famous  chargers: 

Epitaph  on  the  s:i-ave  of  Copen- 
ha.gen,  the  char.£:-er  ridden  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  entire  day  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo: 

Born  1808.     Died  18:50. 
Go<Vs   humble  servant,   tho  of  meaner 
clay. 

Should  share  the  glory  ot  that  gloriou.s 
da.v. 

The  (rrenadier  (luards  had  a  snuff- 
box made  of  one  ot"  the  hoof.s  of 
Napoleon's  horse  Marenso.  The  lid 
was  inscribed; 

Hoof  of  Marengro.  barb-chargi-r  of 
Napoleon.  Ridden  by  him  at  Marengo, 
Auwterlitz.  .Jena.  Wasram,  in  the  Ru!<- 
si.an  Campaign  anil  at  Waterloii. 

General  Lee's  horse.  Traveller,  tired 
two  years  after  his  master's  death, 
lovingly  cared  for. 

General  Custer's  horse.  Comanche, 
alone  of  horses  and  men,  survived  the 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn.  He  lived 
to  be  almost  thirty  years  old — was 
never  ridden  again  after  Ouster's  la.st 
stand.  His  name  ^^■as  entered  on  tho 
retired  list  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  drew  a  pension. 

Apropos  of  faithful  horses,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Warren  G.  HardinR 
has  presented  a  check  for  $100  to 
"Clover,"  a  flfty-one-year-old  horse.  "I 
hope  Clover  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
oldest  horse  in  the  world,"  she  said  in 
presenting  the  gift. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Keooiniiieiiiis  teachers  to  collegeaupublic  and  private  schools. 
Advises  lareuts  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt.  Mgr. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
Riverside  Library  Service  School 

RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 

Louti  course  of  eleven  luoiitlis.  begimiiiig  October  2, 1922. 
Lei  lures  by  notable  librarians,  assigned  reading  and  prac 
tice  work  in  the  library.  Short  courses  winter  and  summer- 
For  further  ijarticulars  address  The  Librarian,  as  above. 

GUNSTON  HALL 

In  the  National  Capital 

A  Girls'  School  With  an  Atmosphere  of 
Quiet  Refinement  and  Culture 

Washington  offers  many  unusual  advantages  in 
Art  Exhibits,  Concerts,  Social  and  Governmental 
Activities. 

Gunston  Hall  stands  for  Character  Building  as 
well  as  iScholastic  Attainment. 

General  Academic,  College  Preparatory,  Post- 
Graduate  and  Heetive  Courses.  All  branches  of 
Athletics.    For  catalog  address 

Mrs.  BEVERLEY  R.  .MASON 


1938  Florida  Ave^^  Washington,  D.  C. 


Miss  Harris'  Florida  School 

Under  Sorthem  management,  Northern  faculty.  Tonrist 
papils  use  text-books  of  home  schools.  Outdoor  classes, 
ocean  bathing,  golf  throughout  winter.  Boarding  and  day 
acho^jl  departments    Session  October  to  .June. 

1051  BHckell  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida 

The  McCarter  School 

Cranford,  Xew  Jersey 
For  little  children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age.  Ideal 
home  and  school  life.  Alice  3IcCarter. 

Normal  Training  Department 
Ethical  Culture  School 

For  young  women  desiring  training  in  kindergar- 
^  ten,  new  types  of  elenientaiy  school  teaching  and 
the   expressive  arts  of  the  school.    Faculty  of 
-  specialist.s.    .School  opens  September  18th. 

JESSIE  E.  BEERS,  Director 
.3.3  Central  Park  West.  New  York 


BRIARCLIFF 

Tyow's  School  for  Qirls 
Mrs.  EDITH  COOPER  HARTMAN,   B.S.,  Principal 

I'.I;1.\KCL1KF  M.AXOK  XF.W  YOKK 

General  Acatleniic  and  College  Pre- 
paratory Courses.    Music  and  Art 
with  New  York  advantages. 

yfnxic  Deiiortment  : 
Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Artistic  Adviser 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Stevens,  Director 
Art  Depiirtment  : 
Mr.  George  W.  Bellows,  N.A.,  IHrector 
Junior  School,  Post-Graduate  Department 


Stonefield  School 

University,  Virginia 

Country  school  for  girls  under  Ifi.  Limited  to  10  boarding 
pnpils.  NANCY  B.  GORDON.  Principal. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

KetCi*t«r»d  in  Novr  Vork  Hts>t*  ofTsra  a  2%  jears'  course— 
tut  KVTieral  traininK  to  reHned,  eiiiicat«il  womimi.  Keqnire- 
meiics  one  jnr  hiKu  Achool  or  ic«  e(|uivaleiit.  Apply  to  the 
Dir»f:ti*««  of  Nnrses,  Tonkari,  N»w  Fork. 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SEPTEMBER  FIRST 

The  Outstanding  Novel 
of  the  Year 

THIS 
FREEDOM 

By 

A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 

Author  of 

IF  WINTER  COMES 

A  story  of  married  life  which  will  provoke 
widespread  discussion.  Can  a  married 
woman  have  a  business  career  and  still  do 
her  duty  by  her  husband  and  her  children  ? 
That  is  the  theme  of  this  absorbing,  vital 
novel,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
seller  of  the  year.  Wherever  people  gather, 
there  will  be  talk  of  THIS  FREEDOM— and 
you  will  want  to  have  read  it. 

The  Book  You  Will  Hear 
Talk  of  Everywhere 

Cloth.  $2.00.     Leather,  $2.50 
At  All  Booksellers 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

Publishers  Boston 


B  R^O  NZL 

HONOR  ROLL 

..J  HISTOiyCAL  TABLETS 

ITrite  us  your  reguirGments 
REED      BARTON.  TAUNTON. MASS 


RADIO  QUESTIONS 

Is  an  aerial  on  the  house  dangerous  ?  Can  you 
receive  as  Well  on  a  single  wire  as  on  a  multiple 
wire  antenna  ?  Where  is  a  thermo-couple  used  ? 
How  would  you  hook,  up  a  regenerative  set. 

You  can  answer  these  and  many  other  radio  ques- 
tions from  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia  by 
A.  Howland  Wood,  Ex-Navy  Instructor  and  Radio 
Engineer.  Boston  Transcript  says  :  "  The  beginner 
will  want  this  volume  for  study  and  the  expert  will 
use  it  for  reference."  it  clearly  explains,  by  text, 
picture  and  diagram,  modern  radio  instruments,  their 
purchase,  installation  and  operation  and  makes  it  easy 
to  understand  the  technical  articles  in  radio  magazines 
and  text  books. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  clear  knowl- 
edge of  radio,  for  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia 
costs  but  $2.00,  postpaid.  Your  money  gladly  re- 
turned if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Order  today  from 
Perry  &  Elliott  Co.,  I46X  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

 COUPON  

PERRY  &  ELLIOTT  CO. 

146X  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  is  $2.00  for  the  Standard  Radio  Encyclopedia, 
which  I  will  return  postpaid  if  not  satisfied. 

Name  

Address  


The  Day's  Work 

on  the  New  York  Central 

FROM  midnight  to  midnight  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  haul  100,000,000  ton-miles 
of  freight 

A  ton-mile,  the  measure  of  transportation,  is 
one  ton  moved  one  mile.  A  hundred  million 
ton-miles  are  equivalent  to  moving  a  ton  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  from  the  earth  to  the  sun; 
or  of  moving  4,000  tons  around  the  world 

In  the  same  twenty-four  hours  the  passenger 
trains  record  10,000,000  passenger-miles,  the 
equivalent  of  carrying  more  than  10,000  pas- 
sengers from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  day's  work  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  is  about  one- tenth  of  the  transportation 
service  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  greater  than  the  service  rendered  by  all 
the  railroads  of  England  and  France  combined. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

JOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  POUR  -PITTSBURGH  &IAK£  HBIE 
KANAWHA  fr-MICHICAN  -  TOLEDO  (VOHIO  CENTRAL  -  AND  THB 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL -AND?  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

SAMUEL  Flagg  Bkmis  is  Professor  of 
History  at  Whitman  College,  in 
Walla  Walla,  Washington.  With  his 
article  Mr.  Beniis  sent  us  copies  of  the 
"News  Bulletin"  published  by  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  containing  argu- 
ments for  the  return  of  all  alien  prop- 
erty and  also  regarding  the  recognition 
of  Russia.  He  refers  to  these  bulletins 
in  his  discussion. 

AFKw  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  a  group  of  poems  from, 
the  Chinese  by  Witter  Bynner  and  Dr. 
Kiang — the  first  of  these  translations  to 
be  printed  in  any  magazine  in  America. 
Since  that  time  nearly  two  hundred  of 
them  have  been  published  in  various 
magazines  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Bynner  has  again  submitted 
another  group  which  we  present  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  Bynner  is  a  playwright,  poet, 
and  lecturer  on  poetry  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1902,  and  was  for  four 
years  assistant  editor  of  "McClure's 
Magazine"  and  literary  editor  of  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.  From  1907  to  1915 
he  was  advisory  editor  with  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co. 


E' 


"i.oN  jEssrp,  whose 
timely  articles 
on  various  outdoor 
activities  have  been 
of  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  more  or 
less  amateur  sports- 
man, furnishes  the 
readers  of  The  Out- 
look with  some  prac- 
tical instructions  in  mountain  climbing. 
He  is  the  associate  editor  of  "Outing." 

"C'RANcis  RoGKiis  is  the  author  of  the 
-T  article  entitled  "A  Glimpse  of  Eng- 
land." He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
a  very  finished  musician.  He  has  been 
instructor  of  music  at  Yale  University, 
and  during  the  war  did  extensive  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  France.  His  special  cor- 
respondence from  Europe  has  Interested 
and  informed  readers  of  The  Outlook 
from  time  to  time. 

SPECIAL  correspondence  from  Europe 
comes  to  us  from  the  pens  of  two 
other  men  well  able  to  give  clear  and 
authoritative  information.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sir  George  A.ston  has  been  recently 
contributing  articles  on  British  affairs. 
Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin  is  a  member  of 
our  own  editorial  staff  who  is  represent- 
ing T^he  Outlook  abroad. 

WiLLiAAf  P.  Hklm,  Jk.,  has  made  him- 
self known  to  Outlook  readers  by 
his  Washington  correspondence. 

FREDERK  K  M.  Davenpokt,  of  the  New 
York  Senate,  writes  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  never-failing  interest  to  the 
American  public.  The  article  is  but  one 
indication  that  Senator  Davenport's  skill 
in  dealing  with  public  questions  has  its 
source  in  a  very  broad  human  interest. 


The  Outlook 


GARVEYISM 

IN  the  present  circumstances  of  "Rt. 
Hon."  Marcus  Garvey — the  "Negro 
Moses"  and  "Provincial  President  of 
tile  Republic  of  Africa" — Mr.  O'Neill 
might  find  material  for  a  play  as  grip- 
ping, almost,  as  "The  Emperor  Jones." 

Uptown,  at  Liberty  Hall  in  Harlem, 
New  York  City,  Garvey  dons  robes  of 
green,  crimson,  and  black  to  preside  over 
his  third  "world  congress"  of  Negroes, 
grants  titles  of  nobility,  and  divides  up 
Africa  into  "dukedoms."  Downtown, 
meanwhile,  officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  are  preparing  for 
his  trial,  early  this  fall,  on  charges  grow- 
ing out  of  misfortunes  that  have  over- 
taken his  steamship  corporation,  the 
Black  Star  Line,  whereby  the  $600,000 
invested  by  hard-working  Negroes  van 
ished  into  thin  air. 

In  his  schemes  his  Black  Star  Line 
was  "vital."  For  years,  now,  he  has  told 
liis  followers  that  only  by  supporting  the 
"merchant  marine"  and  linking  together 
the  fragments  of  "scattered  Ethiopia" 
could  they  hope  to  liberate  Africa,  unite 
it.  civilize  it,  develop  it,  arm  it,  and 
make  it  a  black  Zion  of  refuge  and  at 
the  same  time  a  defender  of  black  men 
everywhere.  Invariably  his  speeches,  as 
well  as  the  state  documents  issuer! 
tlirough  his  newspaper,  "The  Negro 
World,"  led  up  to  "And  now  a  word 
about  the  Black  Star  Line;  we  must 
have  ships — more  and  larger  ships!" 

Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  has  gone  on 
record  as  declaring  his  belief  in  the 
man's  honesty,  though  he  long  ago  fore- 
told the  consequence  of  slipshod  busi- 
ness methods.  Judge  Panken,  lecturing 
Garvey  in  the  Seventh  District  Court, 
said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been 
preying  upon  the  gullibility  of  your  own 
people,  having  kept  no  proper  accounts 
of  the  money  received  for  investment," 
but  added,  "There  is  a  form  of  paranoia 
which  manifests  itself  in  believing  one's 
self  a  great  man."  The  Friends  of 
Negro  Freedom,  however,  are  less  chari- 
table. Their  poster,  headed  "Marcus 
Garvey  Must  '^!!!"  invites  "men  and 
women,  white  .and  colored,  foreign  and 
native"  to  Shuffle  Inn,  where  anti- 
Garveyism  challenges  Marcus  (and  the 
police)  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

According  to  Garvey's  figures,  Garvey- 
ism  the  world  over  has  4,500,000  adher- 
ents. According  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Belgian  Consul  has  been  in- 
quiring about  Garvey  apropos  of  unrest 
in  certain  Belgian  colonies.    This  has 
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led  the  Association  to  call  up  the  French 
Consulate,  who,  according  to  report,  at- 
tributed unrest  in  certain  French  colo- 
nies to  the  same  cause.  According  to 
Garvey's  own  published  statement,  his 
newspaper  has  been  excluded  from  cer- 
tain British  colonies.  A  page  of  that 
paper  is  printed  in  Spanish.  To  reach 
Spanish-speaking  America?  Perhaps 
only  to  reach  the  now  fairly  numerous 
Spanish-speaking  Negroes  of  Harlem, 
where  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  maintains  a  Spanish  depart- 
ment. In  all  that  relates  to  Garvey  and 
Garveyism  one  expects  exaggeration. 
Not  long  ago  an  anti-Garveyite  statisti- 
cian reviewed  the  Provisional  President's 
figures  in  the  light  of  his  finances  and 
concluded  that,  at  most,  his  followers 
numbered  90,000. 

PRIDE  IN  RACE 

IT  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
Garveyism  is  the  product  purely  of 
the  bravado  which  expresses  itself  in 
Garvey's  uniforms  and  in  the  gorgeous 
feathers  that  adorn  his  hat  as  he  rides 
in  glory,  or  of  the  equally  gorgeous  pre- 
tentiousness of  his  programme.  What- 
ever success  Garveyism  has  had  has 
been  made  possible  because  there  is  in 
it  an  appeal  to  a  sound  and  wholesome 
quality,  though  the  appeal  is  perverted 
and  the  quality  exaggerated.  Garvey's 
whole  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  instinct 
of  self-reliance.  With  all  its  bombast 
and  absurdity  and  mad  quixotism,  it  is 
an  appeal  to  race  pride.  The  injury  that 
it  has  done  to  the  more  credulous  among 
the  Negroes  and  the  mental  torment  that 
it  has  inflicted  upon  the  saner  element 
among  the  Negroes  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  an  appeal 
to  race  pride,  but  that  it  has  been  an 
appeal  to  false  pride  of  race.  Booker 
Washington  also  appealed  to  race  pride, 
but  it  was  the  pride  that  set  men,  not 
to  chasing  rainbows,  but  to  self-respect- 
ing work  and  to  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Garvey, 
who  proclaims  himself  the  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Africa,  is 
not  an  American  but  a  West  Indian,  and 
that  the  notion  of  "Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans" was  not  even  originally  his  own, 
but  was  borrowed  in  London  from  Dusi 
Mohammed  Ali,  half  Negro  and  half 
Egyptian.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  permanent  influence 
on  Americans,  white  or  black. 

While  Garveyism  is  running  its 
spectacular  and  tragic  course,  the  steady 


progress  of  the  Negro  in  America  is  fo(- 
lowing  the  lines  marked  out  by  Booker 
Washington,  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  his  time,  whose  pride  in  his  race  ex- 
isted side  by  side  with  a  humility  that 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  his  greatness 

SECRETARY  HUGHES  ON  THE 
NEWBERRY  CASE 

THK  occasion  for  the  vigorous  letter 
recently  written  by  Secretary 
Hughes  in  which  he  declares  that  Sena- 
tor Newberry  was  wrongly  and  most 
unjustly  convicted  was  an  inquiry  from 
a  single  correspondent;  but  the  timeli- 
ness and  value  of  the  letter  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  charges  against  Senator 
Newberry,  which  have  been  thrown  out 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  country  and 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate  itself,  are 
being  used  in  the  political  campaign  in 
Michigan  against  the  candidacy  for  re- 
nomination  by  the  Republican  primary 
of  Senator  Townsend,  who  has  ably  sup- 
ported and  defended  his  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Newberry. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hughes  intimates, 
that  there  still  remains  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  Senator  Newberry  and  the  result 
of  the  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Hughes  sums  up  by  saying, 
in  his  usual  vigorous  and  clear  manner: 
"The  conviction  of  Senator  Newberry 
was  obtained  under  a  statute  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  in- 
valid. It  rested  upon  a  ground  which 
did  not  involve  any  finding  by  the  jury 
of  moral  turpitude,  and  was  effected 
only  by  a  most  serious  misconstruction 
of  the  statute  which  exposed  him  to  con- 
viction regardless  of  any  moral  offense 
upon  his  part  and  no  matter  how  high- 
minded  he  might  have  been  in  his  con- 
duct in  the  campaign." 

When  the  facts  of  the  case  showed 
that  no  legal  offense  had  been  committed 
and  that  the  so-called  conviction  was 
really  no  conviction  because  it  was  for 
a  supposed  offense  not  forbidden  by  law. 
opponents  of  Senator  Newberry  shifted 
their  ground  and  tried  to  arouse  preju- 
dice and  public  feeling  against  Senator 
Newberry  by  asserting  that  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  his  friends  to  secure 
his  renomination  was  excessive  and 
scandalous.  Secretary  Hughes  points 
out  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  any  candidate  to  avoid  violating  the 
statute  if  it  were  construed  as  the  prose- 
cution claimed  it  should  be,  for  on  that 
basis  it  would  forbid  the  expenditure  by 
a  candidate  in  a  primary  of  more  than 
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$3,750 — a  ridiculous  sum  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  very  purpose  of  a  pri 
mary  is  to  allow  the  party  voters  to  be- 
come informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
different  candidates  and  that  this  must 
be  done  very  largely  through  printed 
matter  and  addresses.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Pinchot  for  the 
primary  nomination  as  Governor  in 
Pennsylvania  cost  over  $125,000,  yet 
every  one  knows  that  the  campaign  was 
not  one  of  mercenary  influence  but  of 
public  information  and  of  getting  the 
facts  and  arguments  before  the  voters. 
In  this  Michigan  campaign,  moreover, 
Senator  Newberry's  opponent,  Mr.  Ford, 
spent  enormous  sums  in  what  was  In 
effect  political  publicity,  although  it  was 
in  the  guise  of  commercial  advertising. 

Senator  Newberry  was  convicted  un- 
der a  law  which  was  not  a  law  as  the 
case  proved,  and  not  for  any  alleged  act 
of  corruption,  but  only  on  the  charge  of 
expending  more  money  than  the  statute 
allowed.  We  repeat  what  we  pointed  out 
when  the  case  was  first  under  discus- 
sion, that  "to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  for 
the  e.xpenditure  of  money  for  elections 
is  to  create  a  crime  where  no  moral 
wrong  is  necessarily  involved,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  many  reasonable  students 
of  public  affairs  to  find  that  this  law 
was  based  on  an  arbitrary  distinction 
proved  on  another  ground  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional." 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  ON  THE 
LABOR  CRISIS:  COAL 

THKRic  has  been  some  disposition  to 
criticise  President  Harding's  ad- 
dress to  Congress  relating  to  the  present 
crisis  in  the  railway  and  coal  strikes. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  trying  to  shift  the 
burden  of  responsibility  from  his  own 
shoulders  to  Congress  without  definitely 
telling  Congress  how  to  deal  with  the 
actual  existing  crisis;  but  it  is  easier  to 
criticise  the  President  for  not  doing 
something  or  proposing  something  than 
to  describe  just  what  he  should  do  or 
propose.  Immediate  and  effective  action 
would  probably  lie  in  the  direction  of 
taking  over  the  mines  and  the  railways, 
or  of  enforcing  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  either  course  would  encounter  for- 
midable opposition.  When,  however,  the 
President  declares,  as  he  does  in  his 
Message,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  neither  exercises  the 
powers  he  now  has  nor  asks  for  new 
powers  to  assert  the  authority  of  all  the 
people  over  that  part  of  the  people  that 
has  them  at  its  mercy,  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  disappointmenl  at 
the  apparent  lack  of  leadership. 

The  President  does  make  four  definite 
requests  from  Congress,  but  none  of 
these  requests  applies  directly  to  inime 
(iiate  settlement  of  the  strikes.  The 


request  which  has  met  with  the  most 
opposition  in  Congress  and  seems  least 
likely  to  be  carried  out  (namely,  the 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Gov- 
ernmental coal  agency  which  should 
have  power  to  buy,  sell,  and  distribute 
all  coal  that  is  subject  to  inter-State 
shipment)  aims  to  guard  the  public  in- 
terest and  to  prevent  profiteering,  suf- 
fering, and  loss  if  the  strikes  continue 
or  after  they  end  if  the  shortage  of  coal 
is  still  a  public  menace.  It  does  relate 
to  the  present  crisis,  but  it  does  not 
provide  a  way  for  settling  the  difficulty. 

The  request  for  a  law  which  would 
establish  a  National  coal  commission  to 
investigate  the  coal  industry — mining, 
carrying,  distributing,  selling,  and 
profits — is  admirable,  and  seems  to  meet 
with  acceptance  in  Congress  as  well  as 
with  the  public.  It  would  take  up  and 
report  to  Congress  such  questions  as  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  over-produc- 
tion and  over-mining  of  the  soft-coal 
mines,  with  the  desire  of  miners  gener- 
ally for  a  working  year  of,  say,  not  less 
than  280  days,  problems  of  storage  and 
seasons,  and  liow  to  deal  in  future  with 
disagreements  as  to  wages  and  contracts. 
But  this  proposal  suggests  a  remedy  not 
for  this  but  for  future  crises. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  ON  THE 
LABOR  CRISIS:  RAILWAYS 

ON  the  railway  situation  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  recommendation  is  to  do 
what  is  popularly  called  "putting  teeth" 
into  the  law  behind  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  The  President  points  out  that 
the  Board  as  it  stands  now  cannot  im- 
pose penalties  nor  enforce  its  decisions, 
nor  require  compulsory  arbitration.  He 
holds  that  its  decisions  must  be  made 
enforceable  and  effective  against  employ- 
ers and  workers  equally.  He  does  not 
answer  the  question  which  every  one  at 
once  asks,  namely.  How  does  he  propose 
that  the  Board  should  enforce  such  pow- 
ers? Probably  he  would  answer  that  the 
case  would  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioii. 
which  has  very  definite  powers;  that  tne 
orders  of  the  Court  could  be  enforced 
against  the  railways  precisely  as  those 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce"  Commis- 
sion are  enforced;  and  that,  as  to  com- 
pelling the  workmen  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  the  Board,  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  would 
lender  the  unions  liable  financially 
through  their  treasuries,  will  be  of  great 
assistance. 

The  last  specific  recommendation  of 
the  President  does  not  at  first  sight 
seem  to  bear  on  the  labor  question;  but 
it  most  emphatically  does  so,  for  it  pur- 
poses to  allow  the  Federal  Court  juris- 
diction in  criminal  cases  within  States 
where  violence  is  done  to  aliens.  The 
jmmediate  occasion  for  this  is  of  course 


the  Herrin  massacre  and  the  lawless 
acts  of  railway  employees  in  holding 
passengers  under  uncomfortable  and 
even  dangerous  conditions  on  deserted 
trains.  The  practical  argument  for  such 
a  measure  has  often  been  put  before  the 
country,  but  Congress  has  never  acted. 
It  is  certainly  an  embarrassing  situation 
when  such  an  incident  occurs  as  that 
which  happened  years  ago  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  Italian  citizens  were 
lynched;  their  home  Government  nat>h 
rally  applied  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  redress,  and  our  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  reply  that  it  had 
no  power  either  to  prevent  such  a  lynch- 
ing in  advance  or  to  punish  the  crimi- 
nals. A  number  of  such  instances  might 
be  quoted,  and  it  seems  certain  that  our 
dual  form  of  government  acts  unjustly 
in  this  matter.  The  President  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  "the  mockery  of 
local  inquiry  and  the  failure  of  justice 
in  Illinois,"  and  urged  that  in  the  future 
the  Federal  Government  should  have 
power  to  "punish  barbarity  and  butchery 
at  Herrin  or  elsewhere,  no  matter  in 
whose  name  or  for  what  purpose  the 
insufferable  outrage  is  committed." 

There  were  energy  and  purpose  in 
President  Harding's  pledge  in  this  ad- 
dress to  use  all  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  transportation  and 
sustain  the  right  of  men  to  work.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  abuses  of 
labor  organizations  and  unfairness  of 
organizations  of  employers. 

THE  LABOR  CRISIS  AS  IT  IS 

BUT  meanwhile,  up  to  August  22,  there 
has  been  no  positive  advance  in  the 
settlement  of  the  railway  and  coal  quar- 
rels. 

Under  tiie  Cleveland  agreement,  cer- 
tain soft-coal  operators  have  pledged 
themselves  to  open  their  mines  and 
some  mining  of  soft  coal  has  been 
done.  The  hard-coal  strike  remains  un- 
settled; day  after  day  we  hear  of  new 
conferences,  but  only  of  hopes  of  settle- 
ment; one  such  conference  is  going  on  as 
we  write,  and  may  have  positive  results 
before  this  is  read;  one  chief  difficulty  is 
the  insistence  by  the  miners  that  agree- 
ments now  and  in  the  future  must  be 
reached  by  conferences,  and  not  through 
arbitration. 

The  seniority  question,  which  we  have 
arlready  discussed  at  some  length,  re- 
mains the  difficult  point  in  the  railway 
trouble;  the  Eastern  roads  are  uncompro- 
mising on  this  point;  the  Western  roads 
show  some  disposition  to  compromise. 

THE  HERRIN  MASSACRE 

THK  feeling  of  horror  and  the  demand 
for  action  and  for  the  legal  punish- 
ment for  those  who  perpetrated  tiie 
slaughter  at  Herrin  grows  rather  than 
diminishes  as  time  goes  on.   One  corre- 
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Left  to  riprht:    L.  E.   Sheppard,  head  of  the   Order  of  Railroad  Conductors;  W.   S.  Stone, 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  D.  B.  Robertson,  head  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen;  W.  N.  Doak,  head  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Trainmen 


spondent  of  a  New  York  paper  asks  why 
no  adequate  measures  have  been  taken 
and  intimates  that  it  is  because  the  local 
officials  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
■'Red  element."  It  is  true  that  the  local 
authorities  have  shown  little  disposition 
to  deal  with  the  matter  bravely  and 
thoroughly.  We  are  glad  to  note  nov/ 
that  a  special  Grand  Jury  is  to  be  im- 
paneled to  consider  th?  case. 

Other  indications  show  that  Illinois 
outside  of  Herrin  is  seriously  disturbed 
and  active  in  the  matter.  One  despatch 
from  Chicago  states  that  a  private  fund 
of  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  is  to  be 
raised  to  enable  the  Attorney-General  to 
extend  his  investigations  and  press 
prosecution.  The  Illinois  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  vigorously  pushing  this 
plan,  and  its  president  has  received  a 
letter  from  President  Harding  in  which 
he  expresses  his  gratification  of  this 
evidence  that  there  is  "a  conscience  in 
Illinois  which  will  not  tolerate  such  a 
disgraceful  thing." 

Under  the  present  limitations  of  law 
and  Constitution  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  move,  the  .sole 
authority  lying  with  the  State  authori- 
ties because  the  crime  was  committed 
within  its  limits.  We  have  referred 
elsewhere  to  President  Harding's  request 
lo  Congress  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things. 

ARE  THE  RAILWAYS  SAFE? 

RAILWAY  employees  engaged  directly 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight  claim  that  cars  and  locomo- 
tives during  the  period  of  the  siiopmen's 
strike  have  fallen  into  such  a  state  of 
neglect  and  disrepair  as  to  render  many 


of  them  unfit  for  use  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, unsafe  for  operation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  pro- 
fessed fears,  transportation  employees 
here  and  there  have  temporarily  aban- 
doned their  duties.  An  extreme  instance 
was  the  abandonment  of  transconti- 
nental passenger  trains  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  which  we  referred  last  week. 
Deserted  by  the  crews,  the  passengers, 
including  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  left 


30  August 

for  several  days  and  nights  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  desert  in  midsummer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  the  Commission 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws 
governing  the  safety  of  rolling  stock; 
and  the  President,  in  a  reply  which  re- 
ceived general  commendation,  urged  that 
there  be  no  modification  of  vigilance 
in  enforcing  these'  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  traveling  public. 

The  man  or  woman  who  takes  passage 
on  a  train  is  entitled  to  every  assurance 
of  safety  that  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise. It  is  as  much  the  railways'  duty 
to  safeguard  passengers  as  it  is  to  carry 
them  to  their  destination.  A  carrier  is 
required  by  law  to  keep  its  equipment  in 
safe  and  workable  condition  at  all  times. 
This  prime  requirement  of  every-day 
operation  is  enhanced  during  periods  of 
industrial  upheaval.  Safeguards  should 
be  increased,  not  diminished. 

The  present  condition  of  rolling  stock, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  wholly  the 
result  of  the  strike  of  the  Federated 
Shop  Crafts,  which  began  on  July  1. 
What  were  the  railways  doing  to  bring 
their  equipment  to  required  standards 
of  safety  prior  to  the  shopmen's  strike? 
Have  cars  and  locomotives  one  hundred 
per  cent  safe  on  June  30  deteriorated  so 
rapidly  as  to  become  unfit  for  use  two 
months  later? 

On  the  whole,  we  think  not.  Some  of 
the  claims  of  the  employees  may  be  jus- 
tified, but,  all  in  all,  their  recent  sound- 


(G)  Harris  &  Bwlne 
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ing  of  alarms  savors  soniewliat  of  propa- 
ganda. It  would  be  but  natural  for  the 
strikers  to  court  public  support  in  this 
manner  in  their  desire  to  end  the  strike. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  over- 
done. The  railways  still  load  almost 
capacity  freight,  e.xcept  for  coal. 

But  where  in  the  scale  of  requirements 
ilid  rolling  stock  stand  when  the  shop- 
men's strike  was  called? 

All  told,  there  are  2,2.'58,000  cars  in  the 
ownership  of  Class  I  railways.  Of  that 
total  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  or  up- 
wards of  342,000.  were  in  bad  order  July 
15.  The  figure  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  July  1.  These  railways  operate  64,000 
locomotives.  More  than  15,000  were  in 
bad  order  July  15.  One  locomotive  out 
of  every  five  owned  by  the  chief  carriers 
of  the  country  was  laid  up  for  heavy 
repairs.  One  out  of  every  twenty  was 
laid  up  for  light  repairs.  The  figures 
are  those  of  the  railways  themselves. 

That  was  the  situation  June  30,  in 
substance,  for  two  weeks  made  little 
change  in  the  numbers.  It  has  been  the 
average  situation  for  two  years  past,  the 
carriers'  reports  reveal.  The  situation 
was  worst  in  July,  1921,  and  had  been 
growing  progressively  better  till  the 
strike  was  called.  The  railways  were 
not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  sad  state  of 
affairs.  They  have  not  even  yet  fully 
emerged  from  the  demoralization  of  Fed- 
eral control.  The  business  depression 
also  depressed  equipment  repairing.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  business  revival 
the  railways  had  started  to  put  their 
house  in  order — a  task  Interrupted  by 
the  strike. 

The  interruption  should  be  but  a  tem- 
porary one.  The  figures  are  far  higher 
thah  they  should  be.  When  working 
conditions  become  normal  again,  as  they 
surely  will,  it  should  be  the  carriers' 
first  duty  to  take  their  broken  equip- 
ment out  of  the  shop  and  put  it,  in  safe 
running  order,  on  the  rails. 

A  BAD  TURK 

ENVER  Pash.\  was  the  last  to  die  a  vio- 
lent death  of  the  triumvirate  that 
misruled  Turkey,  and  that  ordered  or 
allowed  the  slaughter  and  starvation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians 
and  affronted  the  sentiment  of  the  world. 
Talaat.  who  brutally  defended  the  mas- 
sacres, was  assassinated  by  an  Arme- 
nian; Djemal  was  slain  a  few  weeks 
ago;  now  Enver  has  been  killed  in  Bok- 
hara by  the  Bolsheviki,  whom  he  first 
supported  and  then  betrayed.  He  was 
the  strongest  of  the  trio  intellectually, 
but  his  violent  temper  and  his  insatiable 
personal  ambition  pushed  him  always 
into  situations  where  revenge  and  hos- 
tility encompassed  him. 

Enver  had  the  evil  pre-eminence  of 
being  the  man  who  forced  Turkey  into 
the  arms  of  Germany.    He  even  made  a 
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secret  alliance  with  Germany  months 
before  his  purpose  was  known  in  his 
own  country  and  took  measures  hostile 
to  the  Allies  while  Turkey  was  nomi- 
nally neutral.  His  military  activities 
(apart  from  the  defense  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, which  was  largely  planned  and 
carried  out  by  German  experts)  were 
vacillating  and  ineffective.  Since  the 
war  he  had  been  a  wanderer  and  a 
schemer;  he  plotted  to  become  monarch 
of  the  Kurds,  nominally  aided  the 
Soviets  in  the  Caucasus  region,  and 
finally  took  arms  against  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  Europe 
thought  it  saw  in  Enver  Pasha  the 
leader  of  a  rejuvenated  and  reformed 
Turkey.  But  the  Young  Turks'  regime 
was  as  oppressive  and  as  far  removed 
from  ideas  of  self-government  as  the 
Sultanate  it  overthrew.  It  ruled  by 
force  and  ignored  what  law&  were  sup- 
posed to  exist.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Enver  was  outlawed  at  Constanti- 
nople, was  declared  the  author  and 
instigator  of  many  crimes,  and  con- 
denmed  to  death,  if  caught. 

Enver's  career  was  devoid  of  patriot- 
ism; principles  he  had  none.  He  fought 
for  his  own  hand,  and  died  the  death  of 
a  turbulent  disturber  of  the  peace. 

"THE  MOTHER  OF  CONTINENTS" 

AN  article  in  "Asia"  by  the  distin- 
guished scientist  Dr.  Henry  F.  Os 
born,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  as 
its  title  "The  Mother  of  Continents."  It 
relates  to  recent  discoveries  by  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews  for  the  Museum  in 
Mongolia.   There  in  distant  and  barren 


tracts  have  been  found  large  deposits  of 
prehistoric  remains. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  this 
find  is  not  in  the  fossilized  remains 
themselves,  but  in  the  deduction  drawn 
from  the  quarter  of  the  globe  where  they 
have  been  uncovered.  One  of  the  great 
problems  of  science  has  been  that  of  the 
course  and  movement  of  mammalian  life 
over  the  globe.  The  two  great  beds  of 
prehistoric  deposits  heretofore  known 
are  widely  separated — one  in  Europe,  the 
other  in  our  Rocky  Mountains.  Now  Dr. 
Osborn  has  long  argued  a  'priori  that  the 
progress  of  the  extinct,  big  mammalian 
life  could  not  have  been  from  one  of 
these  regions  to  the  other,  for  if  so  there 
would  be  evidence  of  a  spread  of  that 
life  from  the  Rockies  east  and  from 
Europe  west.  The  only  other  logical 
alternative  would  be  that  the  original 
region  of  full  development  before  dis- 
persal must  have  existed  at  some  point 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  center  and  east  of 
that  in  Europe.  That  would  be  some- 
where in  Asia.  It  was  partly  to  seek  such 
a  center  that  this  expedition  was  sent  out. 

The  discovery  lately  made  precisely 
answers  the  requirement  of  Dr.  Osborn's 
hypothesis,  and  verifies  the  theory  that 
from  Mongolia  the  emigration  of  the 
great  mammals  started  east  and  west, 
reached  the  centers  already  known,  and 
thereabouts  died  out  by  di.spersal.  Dr. 
Osborn  comments: 

This  discovery  sives  the  answer  to 
one  of  the  four  sreat  que.stions  which 
the  expedition  .sougrht  to  solve: 
namely,  whether  ancient  Asia  is  the 
mother  of  the  life  of  Europe  to  the 
far  west,  of  North  .America  to  the 
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NAVY  REAPT.ANE  irANfllXf;   LOW  OVER  A  HEAVY  SMOKE  SCREEN   THROAViV   OITT  BY  A 

DESTROYER  Ft.ElC'l' 


This  picture,  taken  near  San  Diego,  California,  shows  the  plane  veering  to  the  left  to  cloilge 
tlie  black  clonils.    The  plane  is  co-operating  with  the  battle  fleet,  being  employed  to  direct  its 
actions  behind  the  smoke  screen 


far  east.  It  is  a  kind  of  i-ealization 
of  a  palfeontolog'ic  Garden  of  Eden — 
of  the  birtliplace,  or  A.siatic  homeland, 
from  which  many  kinds  of  reptiles 
and  mammals  .spread  westward  and 
eastward. 

The  value  of  the  discoveries  may  be  of 
basic  importance  in  the  large  aspects  of 
evolution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further 
work  may  bring  out  similar  evidence  re- 
garding the  early  history  of  the  "pri- 
mates" from  which  man  is  held  to  haA^e 
evolved. 

The  story  as  told  by  Dr.  Osborn  in  the 
current  issue  of  "Asia"  is  a  fascinating 
episode  in  the  always  enlarging  chapter 
of  scientific  research. 

THE  AIRPLANE  AND 
THE  BATTLESHIP 

THE  recent  bombing  by  airplanes  of 
the  British  pre-war  dreadnought 
Agamemnon  confirms  the  conclusion  of 
the  demonstration  off  our  Virginia  capes 
a  year  ago.  But  those  are  totally  wrong 
who  suppose  the  conclusion  to  be  that 
the  day  of  the  battleship  is  over.  On  the 
contrary,  the  navy  has  gained  a  new  and 
potent  weapon.  Hereafter  warships  will 
carry  fighting  airplanes  and  bombing 
airplanes,  and  a  major  engagement  at 
sea  will  have  its  attendant  or  precedent 
battle  of  the  air. 

Those  who  have  read  the  articles  in 
The  Outlook  by  Lieutenant  Clifford  A. 
Tinker,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  have  learned  what  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  planning  of  small 
fighting  planes,  in  the  devices  for 
launching  them  from  vessels,  in  "land- 
ing" them  safely  at  sea,  and  in  building 


aircraft  carriers.  They  have  learned 
also  how  the  Germans,  debarred  from 
building  large  commercial  planes  lest 
they  be  turned  into  bombers,  have  built 
small,  low-powered,  short-range  planes 
and  are  now  making  fast  little  mono- 
planes that,  in  Lieutenant  Tinker's  judg- 
ment, form  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  All  signs  point  to  new  and  dif- 
ferent developments  in  future  wars  of 
the  air,  but  the  new  weapon  will  be  an 
adjunct  of  navies,  not  their  supplanter. 

The  attack  on  the  Agamemnon  was  a 
startling  demonstration,  for  if  ,  the 
"bombs"  dropped  upon  it  had  been  war 
bombs  instead  of  "duds"  the  vessel 
would  have  been  destroyed  a  dozen 
times  over.  Some  four  hundred  of  these 
dummy  bombs  fell  on  and  around  the 
war-vessel  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
tliat  showed  the  efflciency  of  recent 
sighting  devices.  The  Agamemnon  was 
controlled  and  maneuvered  by  wireless 
and  was  moving  at  fifteen  knots  an 
hour.  Many  of  the  bombs  were  dropped 
from  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  at  which 
height  an  airplane  is  practically  im- 
mune from  anti-aircraft  firing.  Not 'only 
were  400  bombs  dropped  on  or  dose  to 
the  Agamemnon,  but  some  of  the  fast 
planes  flew  so  low  as  to  sweep  the  decks 
with  machine-gun  fire.  One  result  of  tlie 
demonstration  was  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment at  once  announced  ils  agree- 
ment with  the  Air  Minister's  plan  of 
providing  a  new  air  force  of  500  planes 
for  home  defense,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Tliere  is  evidently  a  use  for  airplanes 
apart  from  the  navy,  but  there  is  most 
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emphatically  also  a  use  for  airplanes 
working  and  fighting  in  conjunction 
with  the  navy. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE 
GERMAN  GLIDERS 

Two  weeks  ago  Lieutenant  Tinker,  in 
the  most  recent  of  his  Outlook  arti- 
cles, gave  what  is  probably  the  first  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Germans  in  the  art  of  using  gliders. 
By  experimentation  the  Germans,  as  he 
pointed  out,  have  "built  new  and  stable 
gliders,  and  with  them  have  accom- 
plished soaring  and  gliding  flights  which 
eo.ual,  and  in  some  respects  excel,  the 
performance  of  huge  birds." 

Since  that  article  appeared  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  astounding  advances  in 
tliis  new  art.  The  record  made  some 
months  ago  by  Harth  of  a  gliding  flight 
of  twenty-one  and  a  half  minutes  has 
been  totally  eclipsed  by  a  flight  made  by 
a  young  student  named  Hentzen  which 
lasted  for  ten  seconds  over  two  hours. 
More  than  that,  extraordinarily  accurate 
landings  were  made  in  a  contest  in 
which  a  point  was  designated  near 
which  the  competitors  sought  to  land. 
The  victor  in  this  contest  of  "goal  fly- 
ing" succeeded  in  landing  within  thir- 
teen feet  of  the  goal. 

Lieutenant  Tinker  said  that  the 
earlier  efforts  in  gliding  were  regarded 
by  the  Allied  officers  as  a  mere  school- 
boy craze,  but  later  became  a  matter  of 
concern  and  even  alarm.  Now  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  French  see  in  these  Ger- 
man accomplishments  a  serious  threat 
to  their  own  air  supremacy. 

It  is  said  that  these  records  made  in 
Germany  did  not  depend  upon  a  very 
high  wind.  In  fact,  during  the  compe- 
tition the  wind  varied  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and  some  of  the 
gliders  kept  in  the  air  in  a  breeze  of 
less  than  nine  miles  an  hour. 

Simultaneously  there  have  been  glid- 
ing flights  in  France.  The  best  French 
record  up  to  August  21  is  an  endurance 
flight  of  five  minutes.  This  record  was 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  who  succeeded  in 
making  also  the  best  record  in  the  total 
time  aloft,  which  amounted  in  all  his 
attempts  to  a  sum  of  fifty  minutes. 
These  French  records  seem  absurd  in 
comparison  with  a  German  flight  of  two 
liours. 

It  is  said  in  explanation  that  the  Ger- 
man trials  were  under  much  more  favor- 
able conditions  and  at  a  much  more 
favorable  locality.  Wasserkuppe,  in  the 
Rhone  Moun-tain.s,  is  declared  by  Ed- 
mund Allen,  tiie  American  participant 
in  the  Ji'rench  contests,  a  student  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
to  be  three  times  as  high  as  Combe- 
grasse,  where  the  Frencli  contests  were 
held,  and  better  for  its  rising  currents 
of  air.   Tlie  contests  were  to  continue  in 
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both  France  and  Germany.  The  later 
French  contests  were  to  be  made  at  a 
higher  point. 

INTERNATIONAL  TENNIS 

VEBY  few  ambassadors  accomplish 
more  for  wholesome  and  friendly 
international  relations  than  sportsman- 
like contestants  in  international  games. 
Tlie  very  idea  of  sportsmanship  has 
served  as  a  test  by  which  to  distinguish 
between  the  conduct  of  civilized  and 
barbarous  people  in  even  the  grim  con- 
test of  war;  for  experience  proves  that 
advantage  rests  with  soldiers  who  know 
how  "to  play  the  game."  Much  more  in 
times  of  peace  is  the  attitude  of  good 
sportsmanship  a  test  of  amicable  rela- 
tionship between  one  people  and  an- 
other. Nothing  in  recent  years  has  done 
more  to  prove  tlfat  East  and  West  can 
meet  than  the  encounters  between 
American  players  and  the  two  members 
of  the  Japanese  Davis  Cup  team,  Ichiya 
Kumagae  and  Zenzo  Shimidzu,  who 
became  affectionately  known  as  Ichy 
and  Shimmy  and  whose  whole  career  re- 
flected honor  on  Japan  and  created  good 
feeling  in  America. 

American  relations  with  France  and 
Spain  are  undoubtedly  to  be  appreciably 
affected  for  good  by  the  coming  to  this 
country  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Davis  Cup  teams. 

France  has  already  established  her 
place  in  tennis  by  the  skill  and  power 
of  her  representatives  in  other  years,  and 
in  particular  by  the  supremacy  of  Mile. 
Lenglen  over  all  other  women  players  of 
tlie  world.  This  year,  however,  the 
French  players  have  made  an  especially 
.strong  impression.  The  French  team 
entered  for  the  international  matches  of 
which  the  Davis  Cup  is  the  trophy  was 
defeated  by  the  Australian  team,  but  the 
names  of  Gobert,  Cochet,  and  Borotra 
will  be  remembered  in  tennis  annals. 

What  perhaps  was  the  sensation  of  the 
Davis  Cup  contests  this  year  was  the 
playing  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that 
no  player  in  the  world  is  quicker  on  the 
ball  than  Manuel  Alonso.  He  showed 
himself  one  of  the  masters  of  the  game 
in  his  defeat  of  the  Australian  Pat 
O'Hara  Wood.  The  Spaniards  and  Au.s- 
tralians  broke  even  on  the  first  day  of 
the  singles  matches,  but  the  Spaniards 
lost  the  doubles  match  on  the  second 
day.  and  then,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
lost  the  two  remaining  matches  in  sin- 
gles. The  three  Spanish  players— 
Seiiores  Manuel  and  Jose  Alonso  and 
Count  Manuel  de  Gomar — have  rein- 
forced the  French  players  in  dispelling 
a  good  many  illusions  about  the  Latin 
temperament.  The  so-called  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
— and  we  count  in  that  category  those 
who  are  Celts  as  well— have  done  a 
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great  deal  to  establish  standards  of 
amateur  sportsmanship;  but  these 
French  and  Spaniards  and  other  players 
that  no  one  would  dream  of  calling 
Anglo-Saxon  are  helping  to  make  stand- 
ards of  good  sport  (which,  after  all,  are 
only  standards  of  fine  conduct  in  all 
competition)  a  universal  rule. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF 
INTERESTS 

IN  a  fight  for  principles  even  defeat 
brings  with  it  some  measure  of  sat- 
isfaction. There  is  an  element  of 
joy  in  being  a  soldier  in  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  To  fight,  however,  for  some- 
thing that  is  not  a  matter  of  principle 
and  then  to  be  beaten  is  to  taste  bitter- 
ness. That  is  why  American  politicians 
are  so  uneasy  in  any  tariff  campaign. 
They  know  very  well  that  there  are  no 
political  principles  involved.  They  have 
no  righteous  cause  by  appeal  to  which 
they  may  seek  to  rouse  the  people  to 
action.  They  have  no  political  ideal  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  might  ask  their 
party  to  risk  success.  The  only  justifi- 
cation for  a  course  in  respect  to  the 
tariff  is  the  honest  opinion  that  that  will 
lead  to  a  result  approaching  practicable 
justice  and  a  fair  distribution  of  benefits. 

It  would  be  very  much  simpler  for  the 
politicians  and  much  less  confusing  to 
the  voter  if  the  two  major  parties  of  the 
country  were  divided  on  the  tariff  ac- 
cording to  some  fundamental  policies. 
As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  however, 
neither  party  has  ever  undertaken  to 
carry  out  a  tariff  policy  based  on  a  sim- 
ple and  basic  political  theory.    If  one 


party  had  said  that  it  would  direct  its 
course  toward  making  of  the  tariff  a 
Chinese  wall  and  the  other  party  had 
directed  its  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  all 
tariff  duties,  there  would  have  been  al- 
ternatives presented  to  the  voters  which 
they  could  have  understood  and  on 
which'they  could  have  made  their  choice. 

Instead  of  dividing  on  the  matter  of 
principle  or  theory,  the  two  parties  have 
been  in  practical  agreement  in  upholding 
the  general  policy  of  a  tariff  of  adjust- 
ment or  regulation  with  a  view  to  both 
revenue  and  protection. 

This  policy,  which  is  not  a  party  pol- 
icy but  a  National  policy,  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  because  it  is  simple.  On 
the  contrary,  it  bristles  with  difficulties. 
Just  because  it  is  a  policy  of  adjustment 
it  cannot  ever  place  the  tariff  in  the 
category  of  settled  questions.  Congress 
has  often  been  denounced  for  its  pro- 
clivity to  "tariff  tinkering."  It  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  If  it  is  going 
to  do  the  will  of  the  people  of  America, 
who  have  evidently  committed  them- 
selves to  a  policy  of  adjustment,  it  must 
provide  for  tariff  tinkering  of  some  kind. 
If  Congress  were  allowed  to  build  up  a 
Chinese  wall,  it  could  probably  build  it 
high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  last 
for  many  years  without  repairs  or  addi- 
tions. Or  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  away 
with  the  tariff  altogether,  it  would  not 
need  to  be  bothered  with  questions  of 
specific  rates  on  this  and  ad  valorem 
rates  on  that,  but  could  relegate  the 
tariff  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  issues. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  people  want 
neither  exclusion  of  imports  nor  free 
.  trade,  Congress  must  keep  continually 
changing  the  tariff  gears  in  order  to  ac- 
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commodate  the  power  of  the  commercial 
engine  to  the  constantly  changing  eco- 
nomic grade. 

Since,  then,  there  have  to  be  frequent 
changes  in  tariff  schedules,  the  various 
interests  affected  become  at  once  parties 
to  the  tariff  controversy. 

These  interests  are  chiefly  of  two 
kinds. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  inter- 
ests of  one  locality  or  section  of  the 
country  conflicting  with  the  interests  of 
another. 

In  the  second  place,  tnere  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  producer  as  contrasted 
with  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

As  a  consequence  every  tariff  bill  as 
soon  as  it  is  introduced  into  Congress 
becomes  the  target  of  criticism  from 
every  angle.    It  is  bound  to  cause  dis- 
satisfaction, in  varying  degrees,  among 
all  the  Interests  involved.    The  wool 
grower  wants  the  tariff  rate  on  foreign 
raw  wool  high ;  the  wool  importer  wants 
it  low.   The  sugar  refiner  wants  a  tariff 
rate  that  will  give  him  a  wide  market  in 
which  to  choose  the  cheapest  raw  mate- 
rial; the  sugar  grower, .  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  to  limit  the  refiner's  market 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  finding 
his  foreign  competitor's  product  offered 
for  a  price  that  does  not  meet  his  own 
cost  of  production.    Every  interest  is 
tempted  to  believe  in  a  Chinese  wall 
tariff  for  its  own  product  and  free  trade 
in  the  products  that  it  needs  to  buy. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  under  the 
American  policy,  which  is  neither  dis- 
tinctively Republican  nor  distinctively 
Democratic,  the  tariff,  as  Hancock  once 
said,  is  a  local  issue.   The  task  of  Con- 
gress, whether  it  is  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, is  the  disagreeable  one  of  finding 
some  series  of  compromises  which  will 
be  productive  of  the  fewest  political  en- 
mities.  In  the  enactment  of  every  tariff 
law  the  members  of  Congress  are  sure  to 
cause  dissatisfaction  to  practically  every 
interest.   We  do  not  recall  a  tariff  meas- 
ure that  has  won  hearty  praise  from 
anybody  except  its  own  sponsors.  Such 
a  result  of  dissatisfaction  is  inevitable 
in  any  attempt  to  reach  a  compromise 
between  conflicting  demands. 

If  the  task  of  reconciling  these  local 
interests  is  diflicult,  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling the  difference  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  and  those  of  the 
producer  is  impossible. 

Practically  everybody  in  the  country 
is  both  producer  and  consumer.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  lead  an  individual  citizen  to  see  that 
he  would  have  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween his  own  conflicting  interests.  It 
would  be  easier  if  each  citizen  were  a 
producer  of  one  thing  and  a  consumer 
of  another,  or  a  producer  of  everything 
and  a  consumer  of  everything.  What 


creates  the  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  each 
is  directly  a  producer  of  only  one  or  two 
things  while  a  consumer  of  virtually 
everything. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  fact 
is  that  the  interests  of  producers  are 
divided,  while  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers are  to  a  very  Targe  degree  united. 
On  another  page  we  print  in  a  group  of 
cartoons  one  representing  the  citizen  as 
heavily  loaded  with  the  burdens  of  vari- 
ous duties — on  clothes,  on  shoes,  on  cot- 
ton goods,  on  utensils,  on  sugar,  on  food. 
This  is  the  sort  of  cartoon  that  appeals 
to  everybody  because  everybody  is  a  con- 
sumer. If,  however,  it  pictured  the  pro- 
ducer of  shoes,  either  capitalist  or  wage- 
earner,  as  using  the  power  of  the  tariff 
on  foreign-made  shoes  as  an  automobile 
to  help  him  carry  his  packages,  the  car- 
toon would  have  a  very  limited  appeal 
because  it  would  appeal  only  to  the  shoe 
producers.  And  even  that  cartoon 
would  have  to  show,  in  fairness,  a  gaso- 
line tank  labeled  "Free  Hides."  Thus  it 
happens  that,  while  the  demand  upon 
each  Congressman  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  commodities  produced  among  his 
own  constituents,  the  attack  on  Congress 
as  a  whole  for  protecting  those  indus- 
tries in  the  aggregate  is  nearly  over 
whelming. 

Congress  is  thus  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
If  it  refuses  to  touch  the  tariff,  it  is 
charged  with  being  unresponsive  to  the 
demand  for  adjustment  of  the  rates  to 
changing  conditions,  while  if  it  begins 
to  touch  the  tariff  it  is  threatened  with 
all  sorts  of  punishment. 

In  a  future  editorial  we  shall  consider 
some  of  the  conditions  which  make  this 
dilemma  peculiarly  perplexing  at  this 
time  and  the  efforts  which  Congress  has 
made  to  escape  from  it. 

THE  ALMIGHTY 
SOLVENT 

THAT  was  a  delightful  essay  in  last 
week's  Outlook  on  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  black  American  by 
Archibald  Rutledge — a  South  Carolinian 
who  knows  his  English  poets,  his  classi 
cal  philosophers,  and  also  the  red  fox, 
the  wary  otter,  the  bull  alligator,  the 
droves  of  wild  turkeys,  the  flocks  of  wild 
ducks  of  the  Southern  uplands,  swamps, 
and  seacoast.  He  knows  the  old-time 
Negroes  of  the  South,  too,  and  has  drawn 
the  portraits  of  three — Sam,  Peter,  and 
London — that  make  the  reader  wonder 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  rising  tide 
of  color,  which  Lothrop  Stoddard  does 
not  take  into  account  in  his  lugubrious 
prophecies,  that  would  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse  to  humanity. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  poetry,  the  out- 
door flavor,  or  the  skillful  character 


drawing  in  this  essay  of  which  we  wish 
to  speak- — although  it  might  be  said  in 
passing  that  Archibald  Rutledge  is  un- 
covering a  new  vein  of  fine  literary  art 
in  the  South.  It  is  not  because  his 
paper  is  redolent  of  pine  and  cypress 
and  musical  with  the  call  of  game  birds 
and  the  beat  of  hoof  and  patter  of  paw; 
not  because  it  combines  so  pleasantly 
the  virility  of  the  woodsman  with  the 
shyness  of  Nature  in  her  poetic  moods; 
not  because  it  is  comparable  to  the  best 
work  of  Richard  Jefferies  or  W.  H.  Hud- 
son or  William  Beebe  or  John  Bur- 
roughs, that  we  comment  upon  the 
essay  here.  It  is  because  it  ends  in  a 
shocking  paragraph  of  morals — shock- 
ing, we  mean,  in  the  simple  sense  that, 
wholly  unexpected  in  such  a  context,  it 
arrests  attention.  The  paragraph  reads: 

In  these  days  we  hear  much  of  this 
problem  and  of  that;  of  the  indu.strial 
problem,  of  that  of  immigration,  of 
that  of  the  Negro.  But  I  take  it  that 
there  is  no  problem,  local  or  National, 
which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
human  problem,  and  therefore  an  in- 
dividual problem.  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"  is  a  mystically  pro- 
found and  all-powerful  command. 
The  so-called  trouble  between  the 
Negro  and  the  white  race  is  identical 
with  the  trouble  between  any  two  in- 
dividuals of  any  race  or  age  who  do 
not  understand  each  other  and  do  not 
wish  each  other  well.  The  hearts  of 
all  of  us  are  infallibly  human;  and 
by  the  truth  of  such  a  statement  all 
of  us  are  indicted;  for,  since  we  are 
human,  we  are  liable  sometimes  to  be 
intolerant,  selfish,  unappreciative  of 
another's  position,  needs,  hopes,  fears, 
desires.  The  Golden  Rule  is  the 
almighty  solvent  for  all  human  ills  of 
the  character  in  question;  one  touch 
of  its  wand,  and  the  shadows  of  ages 
flee  away. 

How  simple  it  all  sounds,  and  yet  in 
how  heartbreaking  a  fashion  we  all 
neglect  the  Rule  by  which  most  of  our 
social  and  political  problems  might  be 
solved!  The  encouraging  thing  is  that, 
while  creeds  and  rituals,  while  archi- 
episcopal  letters  and  Papal  bulls  pass 
away,  the  Rule,  in  spite  of  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  with  which  it  is  often  en- 
meshed, still  persists  in  impressing  man- 
kind with  its  reality.  Even  the  literary 
revolutionists,  who  are  determined  to 
cast  aside  all  man-made  schemes  of 
morality  and  portray  life  as  they  think 
it  really  is,  come  back  to  the  Rule  as  a 
standard  and  measure  of  human  beauty. 
Theodore  Dreiser  can  hardly  be  called 
a  sanctimonious  preacher  of  puritanical 
morals,  and  yet  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literary  art  he  has  never  done  any- 
thing better  than  his  studies  of  the 
effect  of  obedience  and  disobedience  to 
the  Rule  upon  the  lives  of  three  of  his 
"Twelve  Men" — a  country  doctor,  a  coun- 
try storekeeper,  and  a  country  workman. 

In  "If  Winter  Comes"  and  "The  Clean 
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Heart,"  the  best  two  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson's deservedly  popular  novels,  the 
author  actually,  although  we  hasten  to 
acquit  him  of  any  ulterior  or  cunning 
moral  design,  sets  forth  the  supreme 
happiness  that  practice  of  the  Rule 
brings  into  life.  More  than  that,  he  dis- 
closes one  of  its  often  hidden  but  most 
golden  qualities — it  does  not  require 
self-sacrifice,  but  only  that  one  shall  not 
sacrifice  others  to  one's  own  selfishness. 

Archibald  Rutledge  is  right  in  calling 
the  Rule  the  almighty  solvent. 

THE  HAPPY 
DE  MORGANS 

THERE  is  no  more  delightful  and 
entertaining  reading  than  biog- 
raphy, provided  that  it  has  certain 
requisites:  the  lives  described  must  be 
worth  while;  the  material  available 
must  be  warm  with  the  glow  of  human 
nature,  not  mere  arid  records;  the  au- 
thor must  have  ability  to  put  before  his 
reader  traits  and  personality  with  ample 
use  of  incident,  anecdote,  and  humor. 
It  is  because  the  recently  published  vol- 
ume entitled  "William  De  Morgan  and 
His  Wife"  ■  has  just  these  qualities  that 
it  is  a  welcome  and  enjoyable  addition 
to  literature.  The  book  is  made  beauti- 
ful by  fine  reproductions  of  over  twenty 
photographs  of  exquisite  specimens  of 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  pottery  and  Mrs.  De 
Morgan's  paintings,  so  that  it  gives 
pleasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
mind.  The  author  is  Mrs.  De  Morgan's 
sister;  she  is  an  experienced  biogra- 
pher; her  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
about  whom  she  writes,  joined  to  sound 
literary  judgment,  made  her  the  one  per- 
son admirably  equipped  for  this  particu- 
lar task. 

Rightly  this  is  quite  as  much  the  Life 
of  Evelyn  De  Morgan  as  of  her  husband. 
It  was  one  life;  they  were  closely  asso- 
ciated in  ar.t,  in  his  literary  success 
(which  was  due  to  the  impulse  he  re- 
ceived from  his  wife),  and  i-n  their 
friendships  with  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti, 
Morris,  and  others.  No  two  lives  that 
had  to  do  with  imaginative  work  were 
fver  so  tied  together  unless  those  of  ttie 
Brownings.  Sir  William  Richmond, 
their  old  friend,  who  writes  the  book's 
preface,  says: 

ft  is  .seldom  that  a  marriage  is  ab- 
solutely successful,  where  the  road  of 
life  taken  is  so  similar,  where  the 
temperaments  are  completely  in  ac- 
cord, and  where  no  commonplace 
rubs  again-gt  life's  sharp  and  tiresome 
edg-es  ever  occur.  Evelyn  and  Will- 
iam De  Morg-an  were  absolutely  one: 
one  in  sympathy,  in  intelligence  and 
it.s  direction,  one  in  ta.stes,  and  in  per- 
fect companion.ship.   They  teased  and 

'William  |}«!  Morgan  ari'l  Wiff.  Bv  A.  M. 
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chaffed  one  another  as  schoolboys  do, 
they  were  amused  at  each  other's 
idiosyncrasie.s,  and  I  verily  believe 
amused  also  at  their  mental  simi- 
larity. He  believed  in  her  Art  and 
she  in  his.  They  were  both  artistic  in 
the  highest  sense,  and  where  the 
business  capacity  came  in  is  a  puzzle 
to  every  one. 

The  story  of  the  way  in  which  De 
Morgan  came  to  write  "Joseph  Vance" 
has  often  been  told,  but  never  so  vividly 
as  in  this  book: 

Some  time  before,  in  1901,  during  a 
spare  hour,  he  had  written  two  chap- 
ters of  a  novel,  "just  to  see  what  I 
could  do,"  he  explained  subsequently; 
"I  always  loved  grubby  little  boys, 
and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  write 
the  story  of  a  grubby  little  boy.  I 
began  and  got  interested  in  him.  But 
when  I  read  over  what  I  had  written, 
I  was  so  little  impressed  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  nearly  burnt  it;  in  any 
case  I  put  it  away  in  a  drawer  and 
forgot  all  about  it.  Later  in  the  year, 
when  we  were  going  out  to  Florence, 
it  accidentally  came  with  us  among  a 
great  mass  of  business  papers." 
Turning  out  these  papers  some  time 
afterwards,  he  tossed  the  despised 
manuscript  with  a  heap  of  rubbish 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  where 
by  chance  his  wife  saw  it,  and  glanced 
casually  at  it  before  consigning  it  to 
the  flames.  The  story,  with  its 
graphic,  sordid  realism,  at  once 
gripped  her  attention;  she  set  it 
carefully  aside  and  awaited  her  op- 
portunity. 

Shortly  afterwards  De  Morgan  was 
ill  in  bed,  suffering  ostensibly  from 
influenza,  but  principally  from  the 
unwonted  idleness  which  filled  him 
with  depression  and  sapped  his  vi- 
tality. Evelyn  took  the  piece  of 
manuscript  to  him  and  laid  it  by  his 
bedside,  with  a  pencil  temptingly  ad- 
jacent. "I  think  something  might  be 
made  of  this,"  she  said  briefly.  When 
she  looked  in  softly  half  an  hour 
later,  he  had  started  on  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  was  never  again  to 
abandon,  and  was  writing  rapidly. 

What  is  not  so  well  known,  however, 
is  that  De  Morgan,  having  once  started 
in  his  novel  writing,  kept  on  with  tre- 
mendous energy  regardless  of  success  or 
failure.  Publishers  not  unnaturally 
hesitated  a  little  at  the  length  of  "Joseph 
Vance,"  and  before  it  had  actually  seen 
the  light  "Alice-for-Short"  and  "Some- 
how Good"  were  finished. 

De  Morgan  failed  as  a  commercial  pol- 
ler, but  he  did  not  fail  as  an  artist  in 
ceramics.  One  art  critic,  for  instance,  has 
.said  since  De  Morgan's  death  that  the 
things  by  De  Morgan  that  were  shown 
in  1914  at  the  British  exhibition  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan  "glowed  there  among 
the  dim  splendors  of  pre-Raphaelite  sur- 
vivals, evidence  of  a  complete  union  of 
art  and  craft  such  as  rarely  is  found  in 
modern  times."  So  that  has  come  true 
which  De  Morgan  himself  playfully  said 
after  hi.s  factory  failed:  "All  my  life  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  beautiful 
things,  and  now  that  I  can  make  them 


nobody  wants  them.  Only  my  own  ex- 
tinction can  make  them  valuable." 

What  made  De  Morgan's  novels — all 
written,  remember,  after  he  was  sixty- 
five  years  old — was  exactly  that  which 
one  finds  everywhere  pervading  his  let- 
ters. They  have  humor,  playfulness, 
.sympathy,  and  admiration  for  what  is 
high-minded  and  honorable,  a  philo-sophy 
that  is  optimistic  and  cheerful,  together 
with  the  born  story-teller's  sense  of  plot 
and  character.  He  liked  "Joseph  Vance" 
best  himself,  probably  because  its  humor 
was  liveliest;  many  of  his  admirers 
would  put  "It  Never  Can  Happen  Again" 
or  "Somehow  Good"  flr.st  for  choice.  He 
wrote  nine  novels,  two  not  quite  finished 
when  he  died,  and  at  least  five  of  these 
were  richly  and  abundantly  good.  And 
this  from  a  man  who  had  spent  his  en- 
ergy up  to  his-  sixty-sixth  year  in  pro- 
ducing pottery  and  tiles!  His  wife's 
painting — modest  as  she  was  about  it — 
received  more  praise  than  his  ceramics. 
Mrs.  Stirling  tells  us  that  "her  husband, 
as  success  came  to  him,  facetiously  re- 
marked the  volte-face  in- their  respective 
positions:  'Formerly  it  used  to  be  Mrs. 
De  Morgan  and  her  husband,  now  it  is 
Mr.  De  Morgan  and  his  wife!'  Of  all 
which  he  owed  to  her,  however,  he  was 
profoundly  aware,  and  once  when  some 
one  was  talking  in  enthusiastic  terms  of 
his  genius,  he  cut  short  the  panegyric 
gently  by  pointing  to  the  'real  Janey:' 
'There  is  the  genius,'  he  said." 

The  letters  in  this  book  are  capital; 
even  the  boy  De  Morgan's-  illustrated 
letters  are  good  fun,  and  one  later  illus- 
trated letter  from  him  to  a  boy — repro- 
duced in  facsimile — is  quite  like  those 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to  send 
his  children.  De  Morgan's  letters  to 
Burne-Jones  and  the  replies  are  espe- 
cially full  of  humor  and  have  interesting 
side  glimpses  at  art  and  literature. 

There  are  lessons  in  this  record  of  two 
busy,  happy,  and  loving  lives — lessons 
too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  We 
may  suggest  them,  however,  by  quoting 
a  deserved  tribute  paid  to  William-De 
Morgan  by  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps  at  the  close  of  an  appreciative 
article  on  Mrs.  Stirling's  book:  "To  me 
he  is  one  of  the  world's  great  humorists, 
who  regarded  the  show  of  life  with  that 
clear-sighted  tolerance  that  only  humor 
and  sympathy  can  give.  And  no  one 
can  read  this  biography  without  a  sense 
of  gratitude  toward  the  author  of  it, 
first,  for  presenting  to  us  so  clearly  a 
remarkable  personality,  and,  second,  for 
the  proof  that  such  a  personality  gives 
of  the  possibility  of  living  a  cheerful, 
happy  life,  provided  one  lives  from  day 
to  day,  taking  happinesf  as  it  comes 
without  discontent,  and  /ithout  crying 
for  the  moon.  For  if  any  man  in  this 
imperfect  world  ever  lived  happily,  that 
man  was  William  De  Morgan." 


CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 


THE  other  day  I  read  in  The 
Outlook  the  editorial  on  Christy 
Mathewson  entitled  "The  Fight  of 
a  Clean  Sportsman."  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  gives  Mathewson  such  a 
continuing  hold  on  the  affection  and  the 
respect  of  great  numbers  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whether  the  particular  base- 
ball public  or  others.  I  had  never  met 
him,  though  I  have  seen  hihi  pitch  in 
other  years  and  have  been  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  personal  as  well  as 
physical  self-control  which  he  exhibited, 
a  quality  to  which  The  Outlook  called 
attention  in  its  editorial. 

Last  week  I  happened  to  be  motoring 
tlirough  the  village  of  Saranac  Lake 
where  Mathewson  for  two  or  three  years 
has  been  making  his  stand  against  the 
grim  enemy  of  tubercular  disease.  The 
editorial  came  to  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  I  would  look  Mathewson  up.  I 
asked  the  boy  behind  the  soda-water 
fountain  in  the  village  drug-store  if  he 
knew  where  Mathewson  was  residing. 
"Sure!"  he  said.  "Ninety  Park  Avenue." 
I  wended  my  way  up  towards  the  lo- 
cality, and,  not  finding  the  place  at  once, 
inquired  .again  of  a  young  miss.  She 
exhibited  the  same  familiarity  with  the 
number  and  pointed  out  the  house.  I 
found  Mathewson  resting  easily  in  a 
long  porch  chair,  and  in  good  color, 
flesh,  and  spirits. 

I  had  no  thought  of  interviewing  him 
or,  indeed,  of  writing  about  my  visit.  It 
was  only  a  friendly  call  upon  a  man  who 
was  brought  up  on  the  edge  of  a  country 
village  in  Pennsylvania  near  which  I 
spent  my  own  boyhood.  I  quote  from 
the  conversation  only  those  points  which 
I  am  sure  would  not  be  embarrassing  to 
him  but  which  are  so  illuminating  of 
your  editorial  that  I  am  sending  them  to 
you. 

I  found,  when  I  left,  that  I  had  a 
peculia'r  sense  of  the  quiet  poise  and 
generosity  of  spirit  of  Mathewson.  I 
felt  that  there  was  something  about  it 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  those  who 
look  for  success  similar  to  his  in  any 
fiejd  of  life.  He  was  associated  from 
1901,  when  he  first  pitched  in  a  profes- 
sional game,  until  Labor  Day,  1916, 
when  he  pitched  his  last  game,  with 
many  rough  and  plain  citizens  of  the 
Republic  who  were  his  comrades  in  the 
struggle  for  the  pennant  of  victory.  He 
would  be  the  last  to  concede  it,  but  he 
him.self  was  a  thoroughbred  in  native 
stock  and  educational  training  compared 
with  most  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  But  his  estimate  of 
them,  I  found,  was  high.  He  said  that 
they  came  from  the  mines  and  the  farms 
and  from  many  walks  in  life,  but  that 
they  soon  acquired  in  their  new  and 
trying  environment  a  practical  education 
which  developed  their  personalities  and 
made  them  very  interesting  and  com- 
panionable associates.  I  said  nothing  to 
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him  about  it,  but  I  have  often  heard  else- 
where surprising  stories  of  the  influence 
Mathewson  had  upon  them,  of  how  the 
coarse  or  profane  badinage  of  the  club- 
house suddenly  ceased  when  Mathewson 
walked  in.  There  was  no  awe  about  it. 
They  just  didn't  want  him  to  hear  it, 
that  was  all.  It  didn't  seem  appropriate. 
Incidentally,  my  recollection  is  that, 
while  Mathewson  never  posed  as  a 
saint,  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  country  to  keep  the  dollar  mark  off 
Sunday,  and  so  always  declined  to  play 
professional  profit-making  baseball  on 
that  day. 

This  democratic  instinct  for  doing  the 
plain  right  thing  grew  up  with  him  in 
the  simple  country  village  of  Factory- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  his 
boyhood.  The  doctors  let  him  go  back 
there  last  week  by  automobile  to  spend 
his  forty-second  birthday  with  his  father 
and  mother.  The  press  throughout  the 
United  States  carried  news  of  the  event 
and  of  how  the  countryside  turned  out 
to  greet  him.  He  told  me  at  Saranac 
of  his  boyhood  at  Factoryville.  Baseball 
was  his  early  passion.  He  liked  it  so 
much  better  than  hoeing  potatoes  on  the 
little  farm  near  the  village.  "I  remem- 
ber," he  said,  "the  first  game  I  ever 
pitched  for  money.  Factoryville  didn't 
have  a  team  of  its  own,  but  when  I  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  a  club  at  a  little 
distance  away  offered  me  one  dollar  to 
pitch  nine  innings,  and  I  was  to  pay  my 
own  expenses.  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  have  paid  them  a  dollar,  if  I  could 
have  scraped  it  together,  for  the  privi- 
lege. Nothing  seemed  so  much  worth 
while  to  me." 

I  learned  where  he  acquired  that  ter- 
rible accuracy  which  disconcerted  many 
a  batsman  in  the  National  World  Series 
in  later  years.  "I  regret  very  much,"  he 
went  on.  "that  I  developed  a  deadly-  aim 
in  my  boyhood  by  throwing  stones  at 
birds.  I  was  responsible  for  slaughter- 
ing a  good  many  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to 
say." 

We  fell  to  discussing  the  salaries  of 
big  players.  "They  are  very  much 
larger  now  than  they  were  in  my  day," 
said  Mathewson.  "I  began  at  .$250  a 
month  for  six  months'  work.  Even  at 
the  height  of  the  period  the  best  players 
got  only  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  for  the 
season.  Now  I  hear  that  Babe  Ruth  gets 
somewhere  near  $40,000  a  year." 

Here  was  an  opening.  I  .said,  "Isn't 
Babe  Ruth  growing  irascible  and  siiow- 
ing  pretty  poor  self-control?"  Instantly 
the  poise  and  breadth  of  sympathy  of 
Mathewson  showed  itself.  "Well,  I  don't 
know,"  he  replied.  "Self-control  is  a 
wide  word.  Sometimes  the  management 
doesn't  think  a  player  has  self-control 
because  he  exercises  his  own  judgment 
at  the  bat  instead  of  following  implicitly 
the  directions  of  tlie  coach.  Rulh  is 
what   lie  is.     It  is  his  tcnipcTamcnt 


which  makes  him  so  valuable  to  baseball 
and  so  worthy  of  his  salary.  The  mass 
of  people  on  the  bleachers  care  most  for 
a  man  whom  they  can  cheer  to-day  and 
jeer  to-morrow,  and  Ruth  fits  into  that 
picture.  He  is  on  the  heights  when  the 
bleachers  rock  with  applause,  and  he  is 
correspondingly  depressed  and  irritable 
sometimes  when  the  great  crowd  turns 
on  him  because  he  doesn't  produce  the 
thrills.  It  is  all  in  the  mercurial  tem- 
perament. And  it  is  the  very  thing 
which  gives  Ruth  great  money  value 
Now  there  is  Sisler,  of  the  St.  Louis 
team— he  is  every  bit  as  valuable  a 
player  as  Ruth,  some  people  think  more 
valuable.  But  he  has  another  tempera- 
ment. When  he  makes  a  great  hit  or  a 
great  play  and  the  crowd  are  ready  to 
idolize  him,  he  modestly  touches  his  cap 
and  fades  away  out  of  sight.  He  doesn't 
fit  into  the  picture." 

Mathewson  was  surrounded  with  vases 
of  wild  flowers.  I  spoke  of  them,  and 
he  said:  "Oh,  yes.  The  doctor  lets  me 
take  about  twenty  minutes'  quiet  exer- 
cise twice  a  day,  and  so  I  have  been 
studying  botany  and  brushing  up  upon 
the  wild  flowers  about  Saranac,  so  that 
I  will  know  their  names  when  I  see 
them  again.  It  is  fine  to  be  able  to  get 
about  a  little."  This  big  six-footer,  who 
now  weighs  again  204  pounds,  was  down 
to  150  pounds  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
when  the  fever  laid  hold  upon  him.  If 
he  gains  for  six  months  more,  or  at  most 
a  year,  the  doctors  have  great  hopes  of 
a  permanent  cure. 

I  remembered  that  The  Outlook  edi- 
torial was  not  quite  positive  as  to 
whether  Mathewson  was  with  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
when  disease  o\^ertook  him.  I  asked 
him  al)out  this,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
the  assistant  gas  officer  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division,  but  that  his  health  be- 
gan to  fail  only  when  he  had  been  back 
in  this  country  several  months. 

Such  a  mellow,  sane,  intelligent,  self- 
controlled  personality  I  have  rarely 
talked  with.  As  I  walked  away  I  felt 
that  it  had  been  good  to  be  with  him 
and  that  the  American  people  knew 
what  they  were  about  in  keeping  an  eye 
of  affection  upon  this  great  human  ath- 
lete in  his  lonely  struggle.  It  is  an 
astonishing  thing  that  six  years  after  he 
pitched  his  last  game  the  solicitude  of 
millions  should  follow  liim  as  eagerly  as 
ever.  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  "Eve- 
ning Bulletin"  of  Pliiladelphia  last  week 
to  the  efl'ect  that  every  decent  American 
ought  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  him  on  his 
forty-second  birthday,  because  every  de- 
cent American  ought  to  want  to  help  to 
pull  him  through.  There  may  be  some- 
thing inscrutable,  but  there  is  something 
very  real  and  deep  about  such  a  carrying 
personal  influence.  The  secret  is  to  be 
found,  T  reckon,  in  genuine  character 
that    has   produced    the    goods.  The 
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CHRIS  I  T  MATHEW- 
HOy,  PERMII  TliU  I!V 
THE  DOCI'OKS  TO 
LEAVE  SARAXA( 
LAKE  TEMPOUARILY 
FOR  A  BIRTHDAY 
Vl.Sir  TO  HIS  PAR- 
K.VTS,  PLAYlXt; 
(HIXKERS  WITH 
HIS  FATHER  AT  HIS 
OLD  HOME  AT  FA( - 
TORYVILI.i:,  I'EN-N- 
SYLVAMA 


(C)  Keystone 

American  people  care  very  little  whether 
tlie  field  is  baseball  or  politics  or  re- 
ligion. They  know  the  real  thing.  I 
was  talking  to  a  companion  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Pennsylvania  the  other  night 


about  my  impressions  of  Mathewson  at 
Saranac,  and  before  I  knew  it  everybody 
at  the  table  was  listening.  When  I  had 
finished,  a  well-known  director  of  music 
who  sat  on  my  left  said,  "I  have  two 


boys,  and  next  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
their  ideal  is  Christy  Mathewson."  Well, 
after  all,  it  is  the  same  thing.  Whoever 
is  as  big  as  the  best  in  the  American 
people  is  the  idol  of  all  of  us. 


CONDITIONS  IN  BRITAIN 

I-A  GLIMPSE  OF  ENGLAND 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  FRANCIS  ROGERS 


IN  July,  1321,  England  was  burned 
brown  by  a  pitiless,  prolonged 
drought,  the  value  of  the  shilling 
was  only  18  cents  (a  drop  of  6  cents 
since  1914),  and  the  evidences  of  ap- 
palling unemployment  were  to  be  seen 
on  every  side.  England 'was  carrying 
on  bravely,  but  grimly,  concealing  her 
many  scars  and  intirmities  as  best  she 
could  and  meeting  her  multitude  of  new 
and  perplexing  problems  with  the  sup- 
pleness born  of  long  experience,  with 
V7hich  she  has  been  able  so  many  times 
to  circumvent  her  difliculties. 

In  July,  1922,  abundant  rains  have 
restored  England  to  lier  normal  verdant, 
fertile  self,  the  shilling  is  worth  22'/2 
cents,  and  official  figures  confirm  the 
.superficial  signs  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment.  So  much  as  this 
one  may  discover  for  one's  self  in  a  few 
liours;  it  would  be  a  long  task,  and  one 
for  which  I  am  not  competent,  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  and  reliable  estimate 
of  England's  condition  at  this  time.  All 
I  shall  attempt  here  to  do  is  to  tran- 
scribe for  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  a 
ffw  glimpses  of  the  England  I  have  been 
in  theBe  past  three  weeks. 


It  is  only  little  by  little  that  one  can 
take  in  the  enormous  price  that  England 
has  paid  and  will  for  years  to  come  con- 
tinue to  pay,  for  her  participation  in  the 
war.  Our  own  country  Is  rightly  proi.d 
of  her  share,  but  when  one  is  in  Eng- 
land one  comes  to  realize  that  America, 
despite  the  magnitude  and  intensity  of 
her  effort,  suffered  but  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  older  country.  England 
put  all  her  man  power  into  the  war, 
and,  in  addition,  mobilized  her  woman 
power  to  an  extent  unequaled  by  any 
other  great  nation.  Over  two  hundred 
thousand  women  were  in  uniform  under 
Government  discipline;  this  without 
counting  the  nyriads  of  women  engaged 
unofficially  in  war  work.  All  England's 
material  power  was  pledged  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  In  1922,  four  years 
after  the  war,  the  English  are  the  most 
heavily  taxed  people  in  the  world.  Of 
its  actual  fighting  men  the  greater  part 
are  dead.  (I  was  told  the  other  day 
that  in  one  small  counter-attack  in  Bel- 
gium six  years  ago  all  but  one  out  of 
forty-three  officers  were  killed.)  Forty- 
se\en  thousand  \eterans  are  now  in 
hospitals   and   never   will   leave  them 


alive;  some  six  thousand  are  totally 
blinded.  Such  figures  as  these  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  all  pointing  the 
same  moral:  that  these  burdens  and 
bereavements  England  incurred  in  our 
behalf,  as  well  as  her  own,  wherever  sh^ 
faced  the  Germans.  Surely  it  were  con- 
temptible in  us  now  to  show  ourselves, 
rich  and  all  but  unscarred,  anything  but 
generous  and  sympathetic  in  our  deal- 
ings with  our  late  allies. 

The  great  need  of  England,  if  she  is 
to  get  firmly  on  her  feet  again,  is  pro- 
ductive employment,  and  yet  while  I 
write  Congress  is  trying  to  enact  a  bill 
to  reduce  trade  with  England.  With  one 
Jbreath  we  ask  her  to  repay  what  she 
borrowed  from  us  with  which  to  defeat 
our  common  enemy;  with  the  next  we 
would  deny  her  the  ability  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us.  To-day  the  Balfour  Note 
has  been  published,  and  England  is 
awaiting  America's  response;  I  wish  I 
felt  sure  that  it  was  to  be  as  magnani- 
mous as  the  circumstances  merit! 

Rural  England  is  again  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  Its  fields  are  full  of  grazing 
flocks  and  herds,  or  of  yellow  grain.  Its 
trees  arc  as  opulent  as  ostrich  plumes. 
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"IT  IS  GRATIB'YING  TO  OUK  NATIONAL  PRIDE  TO  SEE  HOUDON'S 
STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON  GAZING  SERENELY .  OVER  TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT 
AND  SAINT-GAUDENS'S  LINCOLN  PLACED  DIRECTLY  ACROSS  THE 
STREET  FROM  THE  ENTRANCE   TO  THE  ABBEY" 


Photographs  copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Co. 


and  in  their  luxuriance  and  symmetry 
seem  never  to  have  l^nown  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  blight.  This  great  fer- 
tility must  mean  prosperity  to  the 
farmer,  although  I  am  told  that  the  gen- 
eral use  of  harvesting  machinery  w^orks 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  hand  labor, 
which  used  to  count  on  the  returns  from 
the  harvesting  season.  Industrial  Eng- 
land is  still  in  a  parlous  state,  waiting 
for  the  resumption  of  trade,  upon  which, 
indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
world  depends. 

In  matters  artistic  England  is  on  the 
upward  grade.  The  Royal  Academy  ex- 
hibition, though  by  no  means  epoch- 
making  or  revelatory  of  new  genius,  is 
the  best  since  the  war.  I  arrived  too 
late  to  hear  any  of  the  performances  of 
opera  in  English  that  signalized  the 
spring  season,  or  any  important  concert, 
but  I  know  from  other  sources  of  the 
excellent  promise  of  the  young  English 
composers.  Among  the  dramatists 
Milne  is  the  most  prolific  in  (he  field  of 
light  comedy;  Galsworthy's  "Loyalties" 
is  the  strongest  of  the  new  plays.  I 
spent  six  days  at  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
witnessed  eight  performances  of  the 
New  Shakespeare  Company  in  the 
Memorial  Theater. 

When  an  Englishman  comes  to  the 
United  States,  his  first  interests  are  the 
sl<y-scrapers  and  Niagara  Palls;  the 
American  seeks  first  Westminster  Abbey, 
then  Stratford.  All  summer  long  our 
doughty  tourists  have  streamed  (hrough 
this  tittle  Midland  city,  hurrying  from 
Slialxcsprarc's  Ijlrtliplacc  to  iiis  (onil)  bv 
w;iy  of  Anno  Tlalliaway's  cottage  and  the 


grammar  school  where  the  poet  learned 
his  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  (or, 
probably,  no  Greek  at  all).  Too  few  of 
them  know  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
smiling  Avon  is  a  theater  in  whi<;h  dur- 
ing the  summer  weeks  an  admirable 
company  of  players,  talented,  ambitious 
and  thoroughly  trained,  give  daily  per- 
formances of  eight  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  changing  the  bill  at  every  per- 
formance. It  is  a  stock  company,  in 
which  every  player  holds  himself  ready 
to  play  any  part  assigned  to  him.  .The 
Mark  Antony  you  admire  to-day  will  be 
an  even  better  lago  to-morrow;  the 
charming  Rosalind  will  as  Cleopatra 
sweep  you  off  your  feet.  Our  country 
has  known  no  such  competent  company 
in  a  generation.  This  summer  they  are 
playing  also  "The  Rivals."  lago, 
Othello,  and  Emilia  gave  exhilarating 
impersonations  of  the  two  Absolutes  and 
Lydia  Languish.  The  delightful  old 
comedy  is  produced  according  to  Sheri- 
dan's own  version,  and  not  "with  Sheri- 
dan twenty  miles  away."  in  the  guise 
inaugurated  by  Joseph  Jefferson  and  re- 
vived by  The  PlayerS  in  New  York 
last  spring. 

The  stage  management  of  the  Strat- 
ford Company  is  thoroughly  intelligent: 
the  scenery  is  adequate,  though  so  sim- 
ple as  to  permit  the  rapid  shifts  neces- 
sary for  a  lively  performances;  the  co.s- 
tumes  are  for  the  most  part  those  given 
to  the  Memorial  Theater  by  Sot  hern  and 
Marlowe  when  tliey  retired  from  the 
stage  some  years  ago.  Across  flio  street 
from  (lie  liicater  are  the  asseni1)ly-ro()ni 
and  reading-room  of  the  Engllsli-Speak- 


ing  Union,  that  valuable  institution  that 
is  doing  so  much  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  to  make  Americans  and  English 
understand  and  thereby  like  each  other 
better.  The  Stratford  Company  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
American  tour,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the 
financial  backing  for  the  venture.  A 
visit  from  them  would  be  an  important 
beneficial  event  in  our  theatrical  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  random  notes 
without  speaking  of  the  friendliness  and 
courtesy  that  follow  the  visitor  wherever 
he  goes  in  England.  To  a  New  Yorker, 
not  used  to  considerate  treatment  in  the 
streets  and  other  public  places,  the  good 
manners  of  the  English  are  especially 
ingratiating.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  our 
National  pride  to  see  Houdon's  statue  of 
Washington  gazing  serenely  over  Trafal- 
gar Square  in  the  direction  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Saint 
Gaudens's  Lincoln  placed  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Abbey. 

Washington,  Lincoln,  Siiakespeare, 
and  a  thousand  other  great  traditions 
the  two  nations  share  with  each  other; 
the  war  has  forged  a  thousand  new 
links  in  the  chains  that  bind  our  des- 
tinies together.  Unless  the  two  nations 
continue  to  make  comm.on  cause  against 
the  powers  of  disruption  now  so  ram- 
pant in  the  world,  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion is  black  indeed.  England  will  spare 
no  pains,  I  am  certain,  to  continue  this 
union  of  effort.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
United  States  may  not  bo  found  wanting 
in  the  critical  liour.    If  any  American 
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.  thinks  that  England  needs  us  more  than 
we  need  her,  he  will  do  well  to  study 
an  English  newspaper  and  see  how  Eng- 
land's interests  reach  to  every  corner  of 


the  world  and  certainly  do  not  focus  on 
us.  No,  the  prosperity  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  British  I<]nipire  are  of  incal- 
culable value  to  us,  and,  even  if  only 


from  self-interest,  wo  should  si  rive  lo 
further  them  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

London,  Augu.st  1,  1!)22. 


II-IRELAND  AND  BRITISH  "EMPIRE"  DEFENSE 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B. 


I 


T  would  be  rash  to  predict  any- 
thing of  unhappy  and  turbulent 
Ireland,  but  there  is  at  least  better 
ground  than  before  to  trust  that  order 
will  be  established,  the  liberal  Constitu- 
tion offered  the  Free  State  by  Great 
Britain  be  formally  accepted,  and  repre- 
sentative government  put  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis." 

I  am  encouraged  to  write  this  article 
by  the  above  extract  from  The  Outlook 
of  July  12,  and  by  a  previous  reference 
therein  to  General  Jan  Smuts  as  having, 
more  than  any  other  man,  convinced  the 
Irish  people  at  large  that,  whatever 
their  aspirations  for  independence  in  the 
far  future,  they  may  well  be  willing  for 
the  present  to  have  the  liberty  of  action 
and  self-government  that  satisfies  the 
Canadian,  the  Australian,  and  the  citi- 
zen of  the  South  African  Republic. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  serving 
in  South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
a  critical  period  in  South  African  his 
tory.  Towards  the  close  of  1908  I  pre- 
sided at  Durban  over  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  what  were  then 
four  self-governing  "colonies" — Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State — about  mutual  de- 
fense, one  of  the  levers  by  which  Union 
was  achieved.  In  1912,  after  the  Union, 
General  Smuts  handed  over  to  me  at 
Bloemfontein  about  fifty  officers  to  be 
trained  as  the  Staff  Officers  of  the  new 
South  African  Defense  -Force.  Half  of 
them  were  British  South  Africans  and 
half  were  Dutch  South  Africans.  Most 
of  them,  only  ten  years  before,  had  been 
fighting  each  other  to  a  finish  in  what, 
in  those  days,  we  used  to  call  "the"  war. 
In  my  inaugural  address  I  told  them 
that  they  had  before  them  the  ideal  of 
a  South  African  nation,  that  the  spirit 
in  which  they  would  work  would  be  a 
South  African  spirit,  that  upon  them, 
more  than  upon  any  other  public  ser- 
vants, would  the  success  of  the  South 
African  nation  depend;  because  the 
South  African  forces  formed  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, indications  of  South  African 
nationality.  General  Smuts  said,  in  an 
inspiring  speech:  "South  Africa  must 
not  have  a  Boer  army  or  an  English 
army,  but  a  South  African  army,"  and, 
he  added,  "If  you  succeed,  as  we  believe 
that  you  will,  you  will  not  only  produce 
an  army  but  a  nation."  That  was  just 
ten  years  ago  this  month.  Those  ten 
years  have  seen  a  South  African  army, 
.so  created,  put  down  three  rebellions  in 
the  country,  and  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  British,  Canadians,  Aus- 
tralians. New  Zealanders,  and  Indians — 
not  to  mention  men  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  British  "Empire" — in  defending 


the  anti-imperialistic  ideals  for  which 
that  very  misleading  expression  stands. 
Regardless  of  their  racial  origin,  Dutch 
and  British  combined  to  form  the  South 
African  army  which,  at  Delville  Wood, 
made  the  name  of  South  Africa  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  every  South 
African  proud  of  his  nationality. 

I  remember,  during  those  days  of 
South  African  Union,  reading  over  and 
over  again  F.  S.  Oliver's  "Alexander 
Hamilton"  and  Gertrude  Atherton's 
"The  Conqueror,"  which  adds  so  much 
human  interest  to  the  tale  of  the  Union 
of  the  States  of  America.  I  also  remem- 
ber wondering,  in  view  of  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  the  influence  of 
States'  rights  in  bringing  about  the 
Civil  War,  how  such  matters  would 
stand  in  the  new  South  African  Constitu- 
tion. This  Constitution  turned  what 
had  been  independent  self-governing 
colonies  into  "provinces"  with  little  ves-, 
tige  left  of  their  independence,  only  such 
matters  as  primary  education  and  the 
upkeep  of  roads  being  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial administrations.  For  contiguous 
states,  grouped  in  the  same  nation  or 
community,  a  central  or  Union  Govern- 
ment was  established  having  full  power 
over  finance,  economics  (through  control 
of  railways,  customs,  and  taxation),  and 
defense,  including  police.  It  is  with  de- 
fense that  we  are  here  concerned,  with 
the  influence  of  the  new  Irish  Free 
State  Constitution  on  the  problem  of 
British  "Empire"  defense. 

We  see  in  Ireland,  now  being  accepted, 
a  policy  which  is  the  exact  opposite  to 
that  adopted  for  contiguous  "colonies"  in 
South  Africa  at  the  time  of  Union;  it  is 
a  policy  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  nations  which 
are  not  contiguous  but  remote  from  one 
another,  spread  all  over  the  world.  The 
expression  "British  Empire"  does  not 
occur  in  the  Irish  Free  State  Constitu- 
tion; "British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions" is  there  used  officially  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The 
South  African  policy  is  being  reversed, 
and,  instead  of  trying  to  incite  a  na- 
tional sentiment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  maintaining  one  British  army,  the 
historic  South  of  Ireland  regiments  with 
tlieir  wonderful  war  records  have  been 
disbanded.  The  Irish  Free  State,  in  this 
matter,  has  been  given  what  has  loosely 
been  called  "Dominion  status."  That  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  means 
virtual  independence,  the  only  official 
links  being  allegiance  to  tlie  same  con- 
stitutional sovereign,  and,  to  a  decreas- 
ing extent,  the  appeal  by  citizens  to  the 
same  final  court  of  appeal,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Lon- 


don. It  means,  from  the  defen.se  point 
of  view,  the  right  to  maintain  sea,  land, 
or  air  forces  and  fortified  bases  from 
which  they  can  operate,  without  inter- 
ference by  any  external  authority.  II 
does  not  and  cannot  mean  the  same  for 
the  Irish  Free  State.  This  should  be 
clearly  understood,  to  avoid  misconcep- 
tions and  accusations  of  ill  faith,  of 
which  we  have  had  enough  in  the  past. 
The  late  Admiral  Mahan  wrote:  "Ire- 
land by  its  geographical  position  stands 
across  and  controls  the  communications 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  outside 
world.  The  Briti.sh  people  are  unwill- 
ing at  the  present  stage  to  run  the  risk 
of  their  communications  with  the  out- 
side world  being  controlled  by  a  nation 
constantly  proclaiming  its  hostility  to 
everything  British.  To  that  extent,  and 
only,  I  believe,  to  that  extent,  the  Irish 
Free  State  Constitution  does  not  confer 
"Dominion  status." 

The  establishment  of  a  virtually  inde- 
pendent nation  in  territory  hitherto  in- 
cluded in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
already  had  one  good  result.  It  has 
exploded  once  for  all  the  myth  about  the 
attitude  of  Britain  to  Ireland.  All  that 
the  British  have  done  for  many  years 
has  been  to  try  to  keep  the  leace  in 
Ireland  between  Irishmen  of  lifferent 
views  and  religions.  By  so  doing  they 
have  incurred  such  bitter  hostility  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  saying  that  England's 
trouble  would  still  be  Ireland's  oppor- 
tunity. The  use  made  of  that  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Great  War  sorely  weakened 
the  British  army,  owing  to  the  need  to 
keep  large  forces  in  Ireland  af  a  most 
critical  period.  In  the  words  quoted 
above  from  The  Outlook,  there  is  at  least 
better  ground  than  before  to  trust  in  the 
future.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recent  appeal  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  to  the  agitators  and  enthusiasts 
who  "make  dishonest  appeals  to  emo- 
tions, founded  in  many  cases  upon 
deliberate  falsehoods." 

The  establishment  of  the"  Irish  Free 
State  will,  on  the  one  hand,  throw  upon 
the  English,  the  Scots,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Ulstermen,  still  grouped  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  an  additional  share  of  the 
white  man's  burden  of  empire  proper,  a 
burden  which  is  not  shared  by  Canada. 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  though  it  is 
by  South  Africans,  who  govern  five  times 
their  number  of  native  races.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  experiment  succeeds, 
as  we  hope  and  believe  that  i«t  will,"  the 
army  maintained  by  the  still  United 
Kingdom  will  be  more  free  to  accom- 
plish its  mission  in  Empire  defense,  the 
maintenance  of  order  within,  and  de- 
fense against  invasion  from  without. 
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DTSMANTT>ING 
A  MONITOR, 
ONE  OF  THE 
TYPE  OP  CRAFT 
THAT  REVOLU- 
TIONIZED 

NAVAL 
WARFARE 
DURING  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

Jolnpil  In  a  common 
(loom  with  much- more 
modern  warships — 
submarines,  dpstroy- 
i  VH,  cruisers,  and  even 
li.-ittleshii^s,  whicii  !Uo 
iH'ing  scrapped  :it  the 
I'liiladelphia  ship- 
yards where  this  pho- 
tograph was  made — 
is  this  survivor  of  an 
larllir  pcrloil  in  our 
naval  lilslory 


THE  FAMOUS 
i'lCKETT'S 
CHARGE 
AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF 
GETTYSBURG, 
ENACTED  BY 
UNITED  STATES 
MARINES 
DURING  THE 
GETTYSBURG 
CELEBRATION 
THIS  YEAR 

This  photograpli  was 
made  at  the  Bloody 
Ansle,  on  the  historic 
spot  where  most  ot 
the  slaughter  during 
the  real  battle  took 
place 
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TWO   GREAT  WARS 


THE 
GERMANS 
WANT  "NO 
MORE  WAR," 
AFTER  THEIR 
DISASTROUS 
ADVENTURE 
ON  BEHALF 
OF  WORLD 
DOMINATION 

Hero  is  a  scene  (hir- 
ing a  demonstration 
in  Berlin  held  on  July 
30,  a  date  set  for  in- 
ternational protesta- 
tions against  furtlicr 
wari  Note  the  ban- 
ners carried  l>y  the 
supporters  of  the 
movement 
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ABOVE  IS  WHAT 
THE  GERMANS 
NOW  SAY- 
HERE  IS 
WHAT  THEY 
DID 

In  the  backgroinid  is 
ruined  Ypros.  In  the 
foreground  we  see 
members  of  the  Tpres 
I.eaprue,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  British 
forces  who  fought  at 
Ypres  during  the  war. 
They  are  revisiting 
the  scenes  of  the 
great  conflict 
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SHALL  WE  FORGET  THE  LUSITANIA? 


i  Ml 


BY    SAMUEL  FLAGG  BEMIS 


THEY  say  a  good  story  has  been  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  boulevards 
of  Paris.  It  is  one  which  may  get 
written  into  our  school  texts  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

An  American  doughboy  was  captured 
by  the  Germans.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore a  staff  officer  for  interrogation. 

"How  many  of  you  Yankees  are  there 
in  France  already?"  the  German  asked. 

"Oh,  about  three  millions,"  the  Ameri- 
can replied,  nonchalantly. 

"Three  millions!  Impossible!  Ac- 
cording to  our  precise  information,  there 
are  not  enough  ships  to  carry  across 
that  many  troops,  even  if  they  could  get 
through  our  submarine  blockade."  The 
German  was  astounded. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have  ships  enough.  In 
fact,  only  one  ship  was  necessary  to  get 
us  all  across." 

"One  ship  enough!     Absurd!  What 
ship  was  that?" 
"The  Lusitania." 

It  was  indeed  that  one  ship,  and  the 
long  train  of  submarine  controversy 
which  followed  its  destruction,  that 
brought  the  United  States  into  the  war 
and  our  boys  to  France.  Let  no  Ameri- 
can fool  himself  into  believing  that  our 
Government  went  to  war  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  murder  of  our  citizens 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  most  wanton 
violation  of  international  law.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  submarine  outrages  we 
would  not  have  joined  the  Allies,  and 
Germany  would  have  won  the  war.  Let 
any  one  who  will  not  believe  this  read 
the  revealing  letters  of  Franklin  Lane 
on  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  meetings 
or  the  London  letters  of  Walter  H.  Page. 

THE  BIGHTICOU.SNESS  OF  AMERICAN  f'LAIM.S 

The  one  ship  brought  three  million 
American  troops  into  the  war  and 
changed  the  destiny  of  humanity.  That 
the  cause  for  which  these  men  fought 
was  righteous  no  one  in  America  will 
now  deny.  If  so  righteous,  it  follows 
that  this  Government  has  morally  obli- 
gated itself  to  secure  proper  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  outrages  to  neutral  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  assault  and  assassi- 
nation brought  this  country  into  the 
war.  Our  Government  owes  it  to  its  self- 
respect  and  honor  to  see  that  the  fami- 
lies and  dependents  of  the  scores  of 
these  citizens  shall  be  indemnified  at  the 
expense  of  Germany.  It  owes  it  to  its 
self-respect  and  honor  that  American 
citizens  surviving  those  horrors  with 
crippled  bodies  sliall  be  indemnified  for 
their  suffering  as  far  as  material  com- 
pensation can  help  restore  them  to 
health  and  happiness.  The  United  States 
in  all  its  liistory  has  had  no  more  right- 
eous nor  more  universally  acknowledged 
claims  than  these  against  a  foreign 
Power.    Tt  is  to  the  honor  of  both  our 
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great  political  parties  that  they  have 
shown  a  determination  to  secure  for  our 
victims  of  German  piracy  the  reparation 
they  deserve. 

AN  ORGANIZED  PROPAGANDA  TO  FOXGET 

Very  curiously,  there  is  developing  an 
organized  opinion  that  is  already  trying 
to  make  us  forget  the  Lusitania.  It 
would  leave  to  shift  for  themselves  these 
Americans  who  had  the  temerity  to 
travel,  in  full  protection  of  their  Gov- 
ernment and  with  its  passports,  on 
Allied  passenger  ships  during  the  war. 
This  sort  of  organized  propaganda  would 
forget  altogether  our  fellow-citizens 
killed  or  crippled  on  the  Lusitania,  Sus- 
sex, and  other  Allied  passenger  boats 
and  on  American  merchant  ships  during 
the  period  of  our  neutrality.  In  the 
case  of  Swiss  and  Spanish  subjects  who 
were  injured  or  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  torpedoing  of  the  cross-Channel  pas- 
senger packet  Sussex  in  1916,  Germany 
made  prompt  indemnification.  She  also 
offered  to  indemnify  the  United  States 
for  the  Lusitania  and  Sussex  horrors. 
We  correctly  refused  to  accept  mere 
money  compensation  for  such  shameless 
insult.  -  We  insisted  on  absolute  and 
final  rejection  of  the  principle  of  ruth- 
less submarine  warfare  before  discuss- 
ing material  reparation.  We  insisted, 
ultimately,  on  extinguishing  by  armed 
force  that  vicious  principle.  Now  that 
the  principle  itself  has  been  attended  to 
in  the  only  possible  way,  the  claims  of 
these  Americans  may  be  considered. 
But,  we  repeat,  there  are  fellow-country- 
men who  would  forget  the  Lusitania — 
at  least  the  American  victims  murdered 
on  it  in  the  most  spectacular  assault 
against  civilization  that  modern  times 
have  witnessed. 

Before  the  writer  is  a  little  circular 
put  into  wide  distribution  among 
American  educators,  writers,  students, 
and  clergymen  by  an  association  whose 
general  purpose  is  a  liberalization  and 
definition  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  circular  is  entitled  "Return  All  the 
Alien  Property."  It  refers  to  property 
of  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
owners  sequestered — not  confiscated — 
during  the  war  by  the  United  States, 
after  act  of  Congress,  and  now  held  for 
eventual  disposition  in  the  hands  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian.  It  is  this 
property  alone  which  can  be  available  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  our  citizens  or  the 
dependents  who  survive  them,  claims  so 
just  as  to  have  justified  a  war. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  collecting  any- 
thing from  Germany  unless  out  of  this 
sequestered  property.  This  can  easily 
and  honorably  be  done,  and  Germany  be 
left  to  indemnify  in  such  way  as  she 
can  the  German  owners  of  that  property. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  Austria  and  Hun- 


gary, if  we  choose,  although  this  article 
applies  specifically  to  Germany.  All  that 
Germany  has  now  is  mortgaged  to  the 
European  Allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  property  now  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  amounts  to  some- 
thing considerably  over  $600,000,000, 
ample  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  which  we 
write.  What  is  left  may  be  returned  to 
the  German  Government.  But  we  sliouhl 
remember  right  here  that  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Also 
that  an  American  dollar  at  this  writing 
is  worth  anywhere  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  marks.  The  history  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  shows  that  the 
United  States,  the  only  Power  to  return 
to  China  any  surplus  out  of  the  round 
sum  collected,  may  be  trusted  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Germany  with  what  is  left  after 
securing  to  our  own  citizens  the  justice 
so  ruthlessly  trampled  on  from  1914  to 
1917. 

I'RIVA'l'lC  PROPERTY  IN  WAR  TIME 

The  argument  for  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  "all  the  alien  property" — the 
word  "all"  has  been  used  and  italicized 
because  of  reports  that  the  Government 
had  proposed  to  return  properties  of 
value  of  less  than  $10,000 — is  the  more 
plausible  because  it  purports  to  be  based 
on  international  law.  It  is  the  more  in- 
defensible because  it  is  put  forth  to 
liberal-minded  Americans  by  an  organi- 
zation whose  directors  are  students  of 
international  law  and  who  have,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  failed  to  give  the 
law  of  nations  fair  examination  in  this 
particular  instance.  Above  all,  they 
have  not  made  their  brief  fair  to  the 
American  citizens  murdered  on  the 
Lusitania.  Their  argument  runs  in 
favor  of  Germany  and  against  the  jus- 
tice of  requiring  payment  for  the  Ameri- 
can claims  out  of  the  sequestered 
property  and  leaving  to  Germany  the 
obligation  to  restore  to  her  citizens  the 
property  which  she  will  have  agreed  to 
divert  to  our  purpose.  The  argument  Is 
not  only  not  patriotic,  but  not  just. 

They  contend  as  follows.  Heretofore 
the  United  States  has  always  insisted  on 
the  sanctity  and  security  of  private 
property  of  enemy  aliens  in  time  of  war. 
This  procedure  "embodies  what  has 
since  1793  been  deemed  a  fixed  rule  of 
international  law  and  has  been  consid- 
ered unassailable.  Whatever  path  other 
nations  may  choose  to  follow,  we  at  least 
have  an  honorable  tradition  to  maintain 
in  this  matter,  fortified  by  our  treaties, 
by  international  law,  and  by  the  prom- 
ises expressly  made  when  Congress 
adopted  the  policy  of  sequestration."  It 
is  asserted  that  the  argument  that  this 
sequestered  property  should  be  held  as 
security  to  satisfy  claims  due  American 
citizens  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  in- 
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\  iolability  of  private  property  in  time 
(if  war,  "for  to  use  private  property  to 
pay  governmental  obligations  is  merely 
a  method  of  confiscating  it  in  whole  or 
in  part."  Anyway,  it  is  held,  the  claims 
of  American  citizens  will  probably  be 
reduced  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25,000,- 
000  (this  statement  despite  press  reports 
that  the  State  Department  has  totaled 
the  American  claims,  filed  under  oath, 
at  several  hundred  million  dollars). 
Therefore  all  this  sequestered  property 
should  not  be  lield  as  security  for  the 
-  just  claims  of  Americans  slain  and  man- 
gled by  German  torpedoes,  but  should 
all  of  it  be  immediately  returned  to  its 
alien  owners.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
thereupon  it  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Allies  to  satisfy  the  unextinguished 
claims  of  their  subjects. 

The  question  thus  is  one  whether  the 
claims  of  killed  and  injured  Americans, 
the  victims  of  these  outrages  during  the 
period  of  our  neutrality,  should  be  re- 
linquished— after  the  United  States  has 
made  victory  possible  and  has  demanded 
no  war  indemnity  nor  cessions  nor  re- 
ward of  any  kind — to  help  satisfy  Ger- 
many's European  creditors.  It  is  argued 
that  it  is  illegal  or  dishonorable,  or 
•  both,  for  the  United  States  to  hold  this 
sequestered  property  against  satisfaction 
of  our  just  claims. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  reality,  it  is 
neither  illegal  nor  dishonorable  to  hold 
this  property  until  our  claims  are  satis- 
fied. And  it  is  obvious  that  these  claims 
actually  can  be  satisfied  in  no  other  way. 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  of  the  relevant  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  simple  enough  for  every- 
body to  understand,  will  show  that  our 
hands  are  in  no  danger  of  being  tainted. 

Even  immunity  from  absolute  confis- 
cation— remember  it  is  only  temporary 
sequestration  with  which  we  need  actu- 
ally be  concerned  here — has  by  no 
means  been  a  universally  acknowledged 
principle  of  international  law.  One  of 
the  standard  treati.ses  on  international 
law  before  the  war  was  Hall,  who  de- 
clares as  follows  on  confiscation: 

Upon  the  whole,  .  .  .  although  the 
seizure  by  a  bellifrerent  of  property 
within  his  jurisdiction  would  be  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  drift  of  modern 
opinion  and  practice,  the  contrary 
usage,  so  far  as  personal  property  i.s 
concerned,  was  until  lately  too  partial 
in  its  application,  and  has  covered  a 
larger  field  for  too  short  a  time  to 
enable  appropriation  to  be  forbidden 
on  the  ground  of  custom  as  a  matter 
of  .strict  law;  and  as  it  is  sanctioned 
by  the  general  legal  rule,  a  special 
rule  of  immunity  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  cu.stom  alone.  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
a  belligerent  does  a  distinctly  illegal 
act  in  confiscating  .such  personal 
property  of  his  enr-mics  exi.sting 
within  his  juri.s<liction  as  is  not  se- 
cured upon  the  public  faith;  but  the 
absience  of  any  instance  of  confisca- 
tion in  the  more  recent  F^uropean 
wars  [i.  e.,  since  the  Napoleonic 
warsl.  no  If.ss  than  the  common  in- 


lei-cst  of  all  Millions  and  present 
|188!tl  feeliuK,  warrant  a  confident 
hope  that  the  dyitui  lifilit  '  will  never 
again  be  put  in  foi-cc,  and  tha*  it  will 
soon  be  wholly  extinguished  by  dis- 
use. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  some 
writers  after  Hall  to  consider  the  de- 
cease of  that  "dying  right"  of  confisca- 
tion (not  the  milder  procedure  of 
temporary  .sequestration)  to  have  oc- 
curred already,  although  there  had  been 
since  Hall's  ^ime  no  European  war  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  test  the 
.strength  of  tlie  increasing  desire  for 
such  immunity.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
distinguished  American  publicist,  Her- 
shey,  writing  in  1912,  regarded  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  alien  enemy  property 
as  entirely  obsolete  in  practice.  He  was 
speaking  of  course  of  confiscation,  not  of 
sequestration. 

IHK    DIFFF.RICNCK    BETWEEN  COXFI.SCATION 
.AND  .SEQUESTRATION 

Two  years  after  Hershey's  book  was 
published  the  European  War  broke  out, 
and  the  immunity  of  private  property 
could  not  stand  the  strain.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  Germany  to  secure  the 
general  adoption  of  that  principle,  just 
as  it  was  for  her  interest,  in  the  face  of 
Britisli  sea  power,  to  secure  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
and,  if  possible,  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea.  This  was  simply  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  of  German 
investments  abroad.  Germany  would 
have  had  far  more  to  gain  than  to  lose 
by  establishing  the  immunity  of  private 
property.  Not  so  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  speedily  sequestered  Ger- 
man-owned property  located  within  their 
territory.  In  protest  and  retaliation, 
Germany  did  the  same  to  French  and 
British  property  in  Germany.  Later 
Great  Britain  proceeded  to  sell  all  se- 
questered German  property  located  in 
her  territory  and  to  wind  up  German- 
owned  business  concerns,  holding  the 
liquidated  proceeds  again.st  the  terms  of 
peace.  France  did  not  ordinarily  sell 
the  alien  enemy  property.  She  was  con- 
tent to  administer  it  during  the  war. 
Following  the  British  practice  of  liqui- 
dating enemy-owned  property,  the  same 
procedure  was  put  into  force  by  Ger- 
many against  British-owned  property. 
In  innocent  Belgium,  where  no  cause  for 
retaliation  should  have  existed,  the 
property  of  alien  enemies  was  placed 
under  German  administration,  except  in 
the  case  of  British-owned  property, 
which  was  promptly  liquidated.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
fettled  the  question  of  the  eventual  dis- 
position of  this  sequestered  property,  not 
by  confiscating  it,  but  by  crediting  it  to 
Germany's  reparations  account.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  Germany  took  over 
the  responsibility  of  indemnifying  her 
subjects  for  property  over  which  they 
had  thus  by  the  action  of  their  Govern- 
ment lo.st  title. 

'  ItaliPM  inserted. 


When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  right  of  sequestration  wa.s  thus 
in  full  practice  by  the  chief  nations  of 
the  world.  There  had  been  no  actual 
confiscation,  nor  technically  has  there 
been  confiscation  since  that  time.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the 
word  confiscation  at  all  here.  We  are 
dealing  rather  with  sequestration,  a 
milder  procedure  which  recognizes  the 
title  of  the  property  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  owner.  The  practice  of  the 
United  States,  however,  had  been  to 
favor  the  complete  immunity  of  alien- 
enemy-owned  private  property,  just  as 
we  had  consistently  voiced  our  desires 
to  see  accomplished  the  complete  im- 
munity of  private  property  at  sea.  We 
actually  wrote  an  anti-sequestration 
guaranty  into  our  first  commercial 
treaty  with  England,  at  England's 
strong  insistence,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  British-owned  property 
then  existing  here,  concerning  which 
sequestration  had  been  recently  threat- 
ened by  Congress.  That  treaty  applied 
to  the  War  of  1812  in  so  far  as  this 
provision  is  concerned.  During  that  war 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  confiscation  could  not  take 
place  without  a  special  act  of  Congress. 
Since  the  War  of  1812  we  have  not  been 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  the  question 
of  enemy-owned  property  existed  in 
magnitude  enough  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance. When  we  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many, we  stood  confronted  with  the 
existence  of  a  great  amount  of  enemy- 
owned  property  within  our  confines  and 
the  widespread  European  practice  of 
sequestration.  To  allow  that  enemy 
property  to  continue  in  its  existing 
shape  would  actually  have  weakened  the 
military  strength  of  the  Nation.  For 
example,  if  we  had  not  taken  over  the 
German  privately  owned  ships  in  Ameri- 
can harbors,  if  we  had  recognized  the 
absolute  sanctity  of  private  alien  prop- 
erty in  that  instance  and  had  forborne 
to  use  these  ships  for  transports,  Ger- 
many might  have  won  the  war,  and 
there  would  be  no  question  of  seques- 
tered German  property  vexing  a  few 
good  people  to-day  in  our  land.  They 
would  be  annoyed,  instead,  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  meeting  staggering  taxes  to 
pay  Germany's  war  expenses.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  clamor  against  sequestration  has 
not  been  very  audible  in  the  case  of  the 
ships  taken  into  custody  and  used  for 
transports  during  the  war.  In  regard  to 
the  other  German-owned  property  se- 
questered and  later  sold,  the  proceeds 
were  largely  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds, 
which  are  now  held  in  trust  by  the  cus- 
todian— instruments  which  proved  al- 
most as  helpful  in  winning  the  war  as 
the  ships  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find 
in  our  harbors. 

Considering  that  there  was  no  express 
prohibition  of  international  law  against 
sequestration,  nor  even  any  certainty  in 
the  case  of  actual  confiscation,  and  con- 
sidering the  widespread  practice  of 
European    nations,    among    them  our 
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enemy,  the  American  procedure  of  tak- 
ing custody  of  alien  property  in  tliis 
country  and  putting  it  into  such  shape 
as  was  most  useful  for  victory  is  noth- 
ing which  can  be  held  to  tarnish  the 
honor  of  our  country.  All  this  is  writ- 
ten in  the  assumption  that  Germany  and 
her  allies  had  not  already  committed 
against  us  hideous  violations  of  inter- 
national law  such  as  to  justify  not  only 
this  calm  sequestration  but  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  most  severe  and  un- 
mistakable nature.  Understand  that  we 
have  been  discussing  the  question  only 
from  the  technical  point  of  view,  as  if 
the  decks  of  passenger  ships  had  not 
already  been  made  slippery  with  Ameri- 
can blood  and  as  if  no  American  woman 
or  child  had  been  done  to  her  death  by 
a  German  Schwarzkopf. 

OUR  TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  OBSKRVED 

It  remains  to  see  whether  in  our 
sequestration  of  German-owned  property 
we  have  violated  any  treaty  obligations. 
The  only  treaty  provision  which  applies 
is  Article  XXIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  of  1799.  This  article 
repeats  the  terms  of  the  same  article  in 
the  treaty  of  1785,  and  was  reincor- 
porated in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  1828,  which  continued 
legally  to  govern  relations  between  the 
United  States  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1917.    The  article  stipulates: 

If  war  should  arise  between  the  two 
C'ontrfvcting'  parties,  the  merchants  of 
either  counti-y  then  residing'  in  the 
other  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  nine 
months  to  collect  their  debts  and  set- 
tle their  affaii's,  and  may  depart 
freely,  carryinR-  off  all  their  effects 
without  mole.station  or  hindi-ance. 
And  all  women  and  children,  scholars 
of  every  faculty,  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and 
fishermen,  unarmed  and  inhabiting 
unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places, 
and  in  general  all  others  whose 
occupations  are  for  the  common  sub- 
sistence and  benefit  of  mankind,  shall 
be  allowed  to  continue  their  respec- 
tive employments,  and  shall  not  be 
molested  in  their  peisons,  nor  shall 
their-  houses  or  goods  be  burnt  or 
otherwise  desti-oyed,  nor  their  fields 
wasted  by  the  armed  force  of  the 
enemy,  into  whose  power  by  the 
events  of  war  they  may  happen  to 
fall;  but  if  anything  is  necessary  to 
bo  taken  from  them  for  the  use  of 
.such  armed  force,  the  same  shall  be 
paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price. 

With  this  article  in  mind,  let  us  ex- 
pmine  American  treatment  of  enemy- 
owned  property. 

The  procedure  was  determined  by  the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act  of  October 
6,  1917.  An  admirable  .summary  of  that 
act  and  procedure  under  it  may  be  found 
written  by  the  eminent  authority  on  in- 
ternational law,  Professor  James  W. 
Garner,  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
International  Law"  for  1918,  also  sum- 
marized in  the  same  writer's  "Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  World  War"  (1920). 
The  act  provided  for  appointment  l)y  the 


President  of  an  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian with  power  to  receive  all  money  or 
property  due  or  belonging  to  an  enemy 
or  enemy  ally  subject  which  might  be 
delivered  or  conveyed  to  him,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  to  hold 
and  administer  the  same.  All  corpora- 
tions, associations,  and  trustees  with 
shares  owned  by  enemy  aliens  were  re- 
quired to  make  manifest  the  amount  and 
location  of  enemy  alien  ownership.  All 
debts  owed  to  alien  enemies  or  property 
due  them,  not  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  license,  was  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Custodian.  These  last-mentioned 
funds  were  then  to  be  invested  in  United 
States  bonds.  All  other  property  held 
by  the  Custodian  was  to  be  "safely  held 
and  administered"  by  him.  According 
to  Professor  Garner,  the  sale  of  enemy 
property  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Trading-with-the 
Enemy  Act  further  than  was  necessary 
to  protect  that  property  against  waste 
and  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same.  But  by  a 
clause  in  the  Urgency  Deficiency  Bill  of 
March  28,  1918,  the  Custodian  was  given 
general  power  to  sell  to  American  citi- 
zens any  property  in  his  possession;  and 
by  an  executive  order  of  April  2,  1918. 
sales  were  commenced.  "The  avowed 
purpose  of  this  measure  .  .  .  was  to  de- 
stroy the  enormous  financial  power 
which  had  been  built  up  in  the  United 
States  hy  persons  resident  in  Germany^ 
and  to  root  out  German  influence."  The 
proceeds  of  sales  of  course  were  not  con- 
fiscated by  the  Government,  but  retained 
—sequestered — in  its  safe  possession 
until  a  proper  occasion  should  come  for 
adjustment  of  the  several  difficulties 
with  Germany.  It  is  this  money  which 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  which  some  few 
people  would  not  like  to  see  returned 
immediately  and  without  condition  to 
Germany. 

The  question  arises.  Was  this  seque.s- 
tration  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1799, 
above  quoted?  On  this  the  authority  of 
Professor  Garner  is  quite  clear: 

This  treaty  stipulation  was,  how- 
ever, clearly  inapplicable  to  property 
owned  in  the  United  States  by  per- 
sons re-siding  or  domiciled  in  Ger- 
many. It  evidently  had  in  mind  the 
protection  of  peaceable  non-coml)at- 
ant  enemy  aliens  who  remained  in 
the  United  States  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  not  those  who  were 
abroad  and  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

It  does  in  fact  not  appear  that  the 
property  of  any  Oerman  subject  re- 
siding in  the  TTnited  .States  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  making  war  ngain.sl 
the  United  States  and  not  interned, 
was  .seized  or  sold.  Seizures  and 
.sales  were  in  the  main  limited  to 
property  owned,  not  by  cneniy  aliens 
residing  or  domiciled  in  the  enemy 
country  and  embracing  such  persons 
as  the  Emr)eror,  the  late  Chancellor 
Bcthmann  Hollweg,  and  many  capi- 
talists belonging  to  the  ruling  class 
.  who  held  enormous  property  Interests 

'  Il.Tllr.s  Insertpd. 


in  the  United  Slates  and  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  making  wai- 
again.st  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Only  in  case  restitution  of  this  prop- 
erty is  not  contemplated  can  it  be  re- 
garded as  confiscation,  opines  Mr.  Gar- 
ner, not  without  noting  the  Senate 
debates  which  maintained  that  confisca- 
tion would  be  just  reprisal  for  Ger- 
many's conduct  in  destroying  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  on  the 
iiigh  seas.    He  continues: 

Apparently  it  was  the  intention  of 
Cong'i-ess  that  the  whole  question  of 
restitution  should  be  left  for  detei- 
mination  by  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  idea 
being'  that  a  claim  would  be  presented 
to  Germany  for  damages  on  account 
of  tlie  unlawful  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property  at  sea  by  the 
Cierman  naval  forces,  and  a  balance 
struck  between  the  amount  .so  claimed 
and  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  German-owned 
l)}operty  in  the  United  States.  On 
this  a.ssumption,  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  German-owned  property  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Amei-ican  Gov- 
ernment, sevei-e  and  unprecedented  as 
it  may  seem,  can  be  justly  defended. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contrast  the 
weight  of  authority  behind  these  words 
with  that  on  which  rests  the  unsigned 
text  of  a  well-meaning  but  uninformed 
liberal  association  which  purports  to 
give  advice  to  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. One  might  be  tempted  nevertheless 
to  note  that  the  same  association  which 
stands  here,  after  its  own  logic,  for  the 
sanctity  of  pri\  ate  property  is  at  present 
conducting  a  campaign  for  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  which  has  arrogantly 
and  persistently  refused  to  restore  pri- 
vate, property  of  any  kind,  alien  or  do- 
mestic, confiscated  in  1917. 

The  final  assertion  against  retention 
of  this  sequestered  property  as  security 
for  claims  is  that  it  is  contrary  to 
"promises  expressly  made  when  Con- 
gress adopted  the  policy  of  sequestra- 
tion." As  to  this  assertion,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  wrong  in  fact.  A  read- 
ing of  the  acts  in  question  shows  no 
such  pro7iiise,  nor  does  a  reference  to  the 
United  States  Statutes  at  large  and  the 
"Congressional  Record"  for  the  period  of 
the  war. 

gkrmany'.s  o^vN  violations  of  thio  treaty 

Before  losing  sight  of  the  treaty  of 
1828  with  Prussia,  we  should  notice  cer- 
tain other  articles  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  the  United  States  as  a  neu- 
tral by  Germany,  a  belligerent.  Article 
XII  of  the  treaty  declares: 

If  one  of  the  oontractin.g-  parties 
should  be  on.gaged  in  war  with  any 
other  Power,  the  free  intercourse  and 
commerce  of  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with 
the  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  be 
intorriipted.    On  the  contrni-y,  in  that 
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case,  as  in  full  peace,  the  vessels  of 
the  neutral  i^arty  may  navigate  freely 
to  and  fi-om  the  ports  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free 
vessels  making  free  goods. 

The  treaty  further  provides  that  in 
case  a  strictly  specified  list  of  commodi- 
ties shall  be  subject  to  detention  as  con- 
traband they  shall  never  be  confiscated 
as  such,  but  full  indemnity  for  their 
actual  value  shall  be  paid  the  owners, 
although  the  goods  fall  within  the 
enumerated  category  of  contraband. 

Contrast  with  this  treaty  the  German 
submarine  blockade  of  England  and  its 
application  to  American  shipping.  Con- 
trast the  ruthless  submarine  warfare — 
not  anticipated  by  any  treaty,  it  is  true, 
but  as  rank  piracy  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilized  warfare  and  international  law 
— with   the   loyal   observance   by  the 


United  States  of  the  terms  of  the  old 
Prussian  treaties.  It  is  both  silly  and 
wrong  to  maintain  that  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  toward  alien-owned 
property  during  the  recent  war  has  been 
anything  but  honorable  and  fair.  We 
have  pursued  the  path  of  "proud  punc- 
tilio," and  that  in  the  face  of  shameles.s 
violation  by  Germany  of  international 
law  in  its  universally  recognized  defini- 
tion.? and  of  her  \ery  treaty  obligations 
with  the  United  States. 

THE  JOINT  CI-VIMS  COMMISSION 

It  would  not  be  e\  en  necessary  to  sub- 
ject the  matter  of  these  claims  to  a 
German-American  joint  commission.  The 
United  States  is  perfectly  competent, 
and  the  history  of  the  Chinese  Boxer 
indemnity  shows  that  it  is  able  honor- 
ably and  justly  to  settle  them  without 


reference  to  German  assistance.  Fiut  to 
avoid  any  accusation  by  Germany  of 
"veiled  confiscation"  a  joint  claims  com- 
mission can  be  set  up  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  with  the 
understanding  written  into  the  conven- 
tion that  all  sums  awarded  to  American 
claimants  be  paid  out  of  the  German 
property  now  in  sequestration,  the  bal- 
ance of  whicli  shall  tlien  be  promptly 
returned  to  Germany.  That  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  .Surely  there  is  notiiint', 
unfair  or  dishonorable  about  this  proce- 
dure, nor  anything  wrong  in  holding  the 
property  in  sequestration  until  Germany 
is  willing  to  agree  to  such  a  settlement 
of  claims  the  justice  of  which  she  had 
expressly  acknowledged  before  she 
finally  forced  us  into  war. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  Lusitania! 


VICTOR.  EMMANUEL  III 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  PROM  ITALY 
BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


NEVER  have  I  met  a  simpler,  more 
unaffected,  more  intelligent  man. 
Simplicity  was  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  stiff  salutes  from  the 
many  gorgeously  uniformed  military 
men  as  I  entered  the  palace,  crossed  a 
great  court,  and  ascended  a  long,  spa- 
cious stairway  leading  to  splendidly 
decorated  rooms.  In  the  last  of  them 
was  Duke  Borea  d'Olmo,  Royal  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  with  whom  I  conversed 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  a  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  was  opened,  and 
another  official  appeared  and  shook 
hands  with  me.  Both  then  took  their 
positions  on  either  side  of  the  door  and, 
standing  at  attention,  invited  me  to  pass 
through. 

I  entered  the  throne  room.  I  looked 
towards  the  other  end,  where  I  expected 
to  see  the  monarch  sitting  in  state, 
when,  lo!  close  to  the  entrance  a  small, 
friondly-looking  person  was  smiling,  ex 
tending  his  hand,  and  saying  in  English. 
"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bald- 
win." 

Before  I  could  recover  from  my  sur- 
prise he  had  escorted  me  across  the 
room  to  a  sofa,  on  which  he  ensconced 
himself  in  true  Rooseveltian  fashion, 
indicating  at  his  side  a  table  for  my 
"topper"  and  an  armchair  for  myself. 
In  the  same  way,  later,  when  he  gave  me 
his  hand  in  good-by,  indicating  that  the 
audience  was  at  an  end  (I  had  of  course 
to  wait  for  the  royal  signal  before  ris- 
ing), he  accompanied  me  across  the 
room  to  the  door,  thus  thoughtfully  sav- 
ing me  the  otherwise  necessary  backing 
out  and  the  three  customary  bows,  and 
also  saving  himself  the  furniture  I 
Burely  would  have  backed  into  on  my 
way  out. 

I  had  come  for  a  supposedly  three- 
minute  formality.  The  King  kindly  kept 
me  half  an  hour. 


THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  ITALY  VISITING  TRIESTE 
The  Quetn  is  ki-ssing  a  little  .lugoslav  child,  a  rcprospnt.Ttive  of  the  race  which  occupies 
Trii'.-itc-  in  conjunction  with  the  nvw  Italian  rulers  of  the  city 


The  American  Forestry  Association 
had  requested  me  to  inform  his  Majesty 
of  its  gift  to  Italy  of  five  million  Doug- 
las fir  seeds.  From  what  the  King  told 
me,  I  felt  surer  than  ever  that  the  gift 
would  be  appreciated  here. 


I  did  not  have  to  tell  him  what  the 
American  Forestry  Association  was  any 
more  than  what  The  Outlook  was.  His 
knowledge  of  m.en  and  things  is  simply 
omnifarious. 

Speaking  of  The  Outlook,  he  inquired 
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'Keystone 

KlNCi  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III  OF  ITALY 
"Kins  Humbert  gave  his  son  a  Spartan  education  in  every  way.    You  read  the  result  hi  tlu- 
strong  Imes  of  the  present  King's  face" 


how  Itng  I  hai  been  #11  its  editorial 
staif. 

I  replied:   "Thirty  years." 

He  answered:  "You  must  have  begun 
young." 

"No,  your  Majesty." 

"Why,  how  old  are  you?" 

When  I  told  him,  he  said:  "T  supposed 
we  were  about  the  same  age." 

He  knows  liow  (o  hand  out  a  compli- 
ment. 

In  connection  with  The  Outlook,  we 
spoke  of  Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  "What  a 
pity  such  a  man  could  not  have  been 


spared!"  remarked  the  King,  and  then 
made  me  tell  him  about  the  Brazilian 
expedition.  "He  seemed  so  young 
when  he  was  here,"  his  Majesty  added, 
"it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  is 
gone." 

We  talked  of  various  events.  The 
Facta  Ministry  had  fallen  the  night  be- 
fore, and  I  thanked  tlie  King  for  receiv- 
ing me  at  a  moment  when  his  engage- 
ments were  presumably  pressing. 

Not  once  did  I  have  to  take  recourse 
(()  Italian  or  French.  His  Majesty 
speaks    Englisli    not    only    with  easy 


fluency  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
without  foreign  accent. 

Victor  Emmanuel's  portraits  do  not  do 
him  justice.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
maturer,  not  to  say  older  looking.  In 
the  second  place,  his  face  is  finer  and 
more  winsome.  In  face,  as  in  mind,  he 
is  ahead  of  his  father,  Humbert  I,  and 
his  grandfather,  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

King  Humbert  gave  his  son  .a  Spartan 
education  in  every  way.  You  read  the 
result  in  the  strong  lines  of  the  present 
King's  face,  as  in  the  marvelous  range 
and  accuracy  of  his  information.  His 
physician  said  to  me  the  other  day: 
"Tap  his  Majesty  on  any  subject,  and 
you  will  get,  not  only  a  ready  response 
— you  may  find  that  in  some  things  he  is 
unusually  erudite."  Such  proved  to  be 
my  experience. 

His  manner  unites  his  father's  force 
and  his  mother's  grace.  Yet  there  is  a 
wistful  something  about  the  manner,  as 
of  one  who,  though  happy  because  of 
many  blessings,  had  long  since  found 
one  fundamental  blessing  withheld  and 
would  know  the  reason  why — a  blessing 
more  essential  to  a  king  than  to  a  com- 
moner. 

As  I  sat  there  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  my  earlier  visits  to  Rome,  when 
I  saw  the  King,  then  a  little  boy,  driving 
with  his  tutor.  Like  every  one  else,  I 
admired  the  boy's  mother,  Margaret  of 
Savoy,  and  used  to  go  frequently  to  the 
Pincio,  where  she  drove  daily,  to  get  a 
sight  of  her  lovely  face  and  gracious 
manner.  Once  I  had  a  bow  from  her  all 
to  myself,  and  that  was  a  red-letter  day 
for  me. 

Now  the  boy  has  become  the  man. 
His  closely  cropped  hair  is  graying  fast. 
His  prominent  mustache  does  not  alto- 
gether hide  the  lines  of  his  fine  mouth. 
His  clear  eyes  are  at  once  piercing  and 
all-embracing;  they  are  kindly,  but  they 
show  that  he  cherishes  no  illusions. 
Unlike  most  Italians,  as  he  talks  he 
makes  few  gestures. 

A  conscientious  and  a  really  powerful 
ruler,  Victor  Emmanuel  is  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  a  domestic  man.  Some  peo- 
ple complain  that  the  King  and  the 
Queen  do  not  show  themselves  enough  in 
public.  They  are  not  always  on  dress 
parade,  it  is  true,  but  they  show  them- 
selves conscientiously  and  sufficiently. 
What  is  more  necessary  for  Italy  or  for 
any  other  country,  they  show  them- 
selves models  of  family  devotion.  Years 
ago  the  royal  physician — as  he  himself 
told  me — happened  in  at  the  palace  nur- 
sery, and  found  the  King.  Queen,  and 
their  children  all  on  the  floor  playing 
mumbletypeg. 

A  few  hours  after  my  audience  to-day 
I  saw  an  old  Roman  friend  who  visits 
tlie  King  frequently.  "The  next  time 
you  have  an  audience  with  his  Majesty," 
remarked  my  friend,  "ask  if  you  may 
not  bring  one  of  your  sons  along  with 
you,  should  the  occasion  permit.  The 
king  takes  a  great  interest  in  young 
men.   He  has  a  fine  boy  of  his  own." 


THREE  POEMS  BY  CHANG  HU 


TRANSLATED  BY  WITTER  BYNNER  AND  KIANG  KANG-HU 

AN  OLD  SONG 

THREE  thousand  li  from  her  native  land 
And  twenty  years  in  the  depths  of  the  palace. 

To-day,  at  the  end  of  a  single  stave,  .  

She  cannot  hide  her  tears  from  you. 


ON  THE  TERRACE  OF  ASSEMBLED  ANGELS 

SrxLiGHT  Slants  on  a  stately  roof.  The  Emperor  favors  Lady  Kuo  Kuo. 

Branches  present  their  red  blossoms  for  dew  ...  In  the  morning,  approaching  the  palace  gate,  riding, 

Last  night  the  Emperor  made  a  new  choice —  Contemptuous  of  paint  as  a  blemish  on  beauty, 

Ever-True's  bright  smile  parts  the  curtains.  To  meet  him  she  smooths  her  two  moth-tiny  eyebrows. 

AT  CHIN-LING  FERRY 

IN  the  one-story  inn  at  Chin-ling  Ferry 
Even  a  night  is  enough  misfortune, 
But  down  the  dead  moon's  ebbing  tide 
Beckon  the  twinklings  of  Kua-chou. 


THE  NEW  GUARD  AT  THE  PUBLIC  PURSE 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 
BY  WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  JR. 


THE  Federal  Government  spends, 
year  in  and  year  out,  about  $100,- 
000  every  working  hour  for  trans- 
portation of  its  property  and  employees. 
Nearly  every  dollar  of  this  money  is 
.spent  wisely  and  judiciously,  but  once  in 
a  while  there  is  a  slip  and  a  few  dollars 
are  spent  unnecessarily.  When  such 
slips  occur,  they  are  investigated,  safe- 
guards against  their  repetition  are 
erected,  and  the  Government  profits  in 
the  long  run  through  changes  which 
would  not  have  been  adopted  other- 
wise. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  shipment 
of  a  human  skeleton.  It  was  sent  with 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  hospital  supplies 
— food,  containers,  laundry-bags,  instru- 
ment tables,  and  bed  screens — from  one 
institution  to  another.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  skeleton,  the  shipment,  which 
weighed  13,600  pounds,  \<-as  subject  to  a 
low  freight  rate.  The  freight  rate  on 
the  skeleton,  however,  was  three  times 
the  first-class  rate.  * 

As  the  car  containing  the  goods  was 
sealed  and  the  weights  of  the  various 
items  were  not  listed  .sparately,  the  en- 
tire shipment  moved  at  the  skeleton 
rate.  Moreover,  railway  regulations  pre- 
scribe 20,000  pounds  as  a  minimum  car- 
load, so  the  freight  charge  was  based  on 
that  weight.  Because  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  Government  paid  about  five 
times  as  much  freight  on  the  .shipment 
as  it  should  have  paid. 

The  high  charges  on  the  shipment  did 


not  escape  the  eye  of  an  official  recently 
assigned  to  the  task  of  saving  money  for 
the  Government  in  the  item  of  its  trans- 
portation charges.  He  investigated, 
found  that  the  railway  was  clearly 
within  its  rights,  ordered  the  bill  paid 
and  the  system  changed.  No  Govern- 
ment laundry-bags  will  travel  hereafter 
at  three  times  the  first-class  rate. 

The  change  was  made  through  the 
vigilance  of  the  Government's  newest 
major  agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
That  agency  has  been  functioning 
smoothly  and  quietly  for  about  a  year. 
It  employs  no  press  agent;  it  does  not 
M'ork  in  the  newspapers,  so  little  is  read 
about  its  activities.  Its  duties  consist 
of  nothing  more  or  less  than  saving 
money  for  the  taxpayers. 

It  saves  money  in  hundreds  of  big  and 
little  instances,  all  of  which  come  under 
two  headings:  First,  economy  in  plan- 
ning for  future  expenses;  and,  second, 
economy  in  spending  funds  already  ap- 
propriated. Its  work  is  so  big  and  broad 
and  with  so  many  ramifications  and  the 
economies  it  has  already  achieved  are 
so  richly  studded  with  striking  illustra- 
tions that  it  is  difficult  in  a  short  article 
to  portray  even  its  high  lights.  Its 
scope  and  accomplishments  are  meas- 
ured in  savings  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  public  funds  and  in  a  spirit  of  econ- 
omy that  is  spreading,  like  leaven, 
through  every  executive  branch  of  the 
P>deral  Government,  clear  down  the  line 
to  the  humblest  employee. 


It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Budget  Law.  Under 
that  law  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  required  to  plan  appro- 
priations for  a  year  ahead,  in  detail,  and 
submit  the  estimates  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  who  holds  over  them  the 
power  of  veto.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  has  exercised  his  prerogatives  to 
such  good  effect  that  Government  ex- 
penditures during  the  present  fiscal  year 
are  many  millions  below  what  they 
would  be  without  such  a  check. 

Bureau  after  bureau  has  sent  its  esti- 
mate to  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  to 
have  it  slashed  in  its  non-essentials;  to 
have  cherished  plans  of  increased  Gov- 
ernmental activity — and  expense — elimi- 
nated; to  have  pet  projects  thrown  into 
the  discard.  Bureau  chieftains  have 
finally  realized  that  a  new  day  has  come 
in  spending  public  funds  and  that  there 
is  a  new  and  effective  check  to  bound- 
less expansion  of  Governmental  domain. 
It  has  been  a  shock  to  these  well-mean- 
ing and  highly  efficient  gentlemen,  the 
like  of  which  they  have  never  had  be- 
fore. 

In  justice  to  these  able  public  ser- 
vants, it  should  be  clearly  pointed  out 
that  they  have  been  trained  for  genera- 
tions to  consider  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished as  of  prime  importance  and  the 
cost  secondary.  With  this  lifetime 
training  become  set  in  the  hard  mold  of 
habit,  there  is  little  wonder  that  they 
are  wrenched  in  adjusting  their  affairs 
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FOUMICR  KKIGADIKR- 
GENKKAl.     H.    M.  LOKD, 
THIi  NliW  DIRECTOK  OK 
THK  BUDGET, 

Succeeding  General  Dawes 


(C)  Harris  &  Ewing 


to  the  new  rule  that  the  cost  comes  first 
and,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  second. 

They  are  learning,  however,  thanks  to 
the  deft  guiding  of  the  first  Director  of 
the  Budget,  General  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
■  and  to  his  resourceful  and  energetic  suc- 
cessor. General  H.  M.  Lord.  The  first  of 
these  gentlemen  taught  official  Washing- 
ton the  new  rules  of  tlie  game;  the  sec- 
end  is  training  it  to  team-work  and  per- 
fection in  its  play.  Tlie  first,  because  of 
his  vigorous  testimony  before  a  Con- 
gressional investigating  committee,  has 
been  profanely  dubbed  "Hell-and-Maria" 
Dawes;  the  second,  from  his  own  slo- 
gan, "Economy  with  Efficiency,"  is  grow- 
ing into  the  characterization  of  "Econ- 
omy" Lord. 

Dawes,  first  in  the  new  field,  accom- 
plished the  spectacular;  Lord,  his  suc- 
cessor, is  carrying  on  and,  in  addition, 
is  putting  into  effect  some  highly  meri- 
torious and  efficient  ideas  of  his  own. 
He  realizes,  in  his  own  language,  that 
"we  must  sell  the  budget  every  day  to 
the  American  people,"  and  he  is  seeking 
every  day  of  his  interesting  official  life 
to  perfect  his  salesmanship. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  is  the  per- 
sonal agent  of  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent has  clothed  him,  by  viitue  of  the 
Budget  Law,  with  extraordinary  powers. 
He  lias  the  dictum  in  affairs  of  finance 
over  the  rulings  of  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Sul).i«'cl  ouly  If)  llio  Presid(Mit's  ap- 
proval, IiiH  word  is  law  as  to  wiiat  ex- 


penditures shall  be  recommended  to 
Congress  and  what  shall  not  for  every 
bureau,  board,  commission,  and  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 

Clothed  witli  these  ample  powers,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  has  made  inten- 
sive study  of  Government  expenditures. 

One  of  tlie  first  things  investigated  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  was  the  business  of 
buying.  It  uncovered  some  amazing 
things.  It  found  that  in  the  Treasury 
Department  alone,  for  instance,  there 
were  twenty-six  separate  and  independ- 
ent purchasing  agencies,  each  buying 
supplies.  Imagine  a  great  business  or- 
ganization with  twenty-six  unrelated 
purchasing  agents!  That  was  changed 
of  course;  the  Treasury  now  has  one 
purchasing  agency.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  had  sixteen  such  agencies; 
there  Jiow  is  one.  And  so  that  phase 
of  the  work  is  progressing  tlirough  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  Government.  The 
savings,  naturally,  are  enormous. 

The  Budget  Bureau  also  found  that 
certain  Governmental  agencies,  notably 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Shipping 
Board,  had  on  hand  billions  of  dollars 
in  surplus  supplies.  Investigation  dis- 
closed also  that  other  Government  agen- 
cies needed  the  very  articles,  in  many 
instances,  which  were  classed  as  surplus. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  one  branch 
of  the  Government  to  sell,  at  sheriff  sale 
figures,  supplies  whioh  other  branches  of 
the  Government  were  buying  at  market 
prices. 
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That,  too,  was  changed.  Now  there  is 
a  clearing-house  for  all  Government 
requirements.  "When  a  department 
needs  supplies,  its  requisition  must  go 
to  the  clearing-house.  If  another  de- 
partment has  them  on  hand  as  surplus, 
an  exchange  is  made,  with  resultant 
saving.  Not  until  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  required  supplies  are  not 
on  hand  as  surplus  in  the  Government's 
possession  is  the  department  making  the 
requisition  allowed  to  purchase  them. 

That  system  saves  money.  Here  is 
one  instance: 

The  Navy  needed  twenty-nine  vessels 
— cargo  steamers,  tankers,  etc. — to  re- 
place worn-out  auxiliary  craft.  Under 
the  old  way  of  doing  things,  it  would 
have  advertised  for  them.  Under  the 
new  way,  it  got  them  from  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  had  the  vessels  tied  up 
and  was  paying  out  money  to  keep  them 
properly  conditioned  and  under  guard. 
The  savings  to  the  public  in  that  item 
alone  exceeded  $17,000,000. 

Take  another  case.  Taxicabs  were  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  foreign  delegations 
at  the  Arms  Conference,  and  the  United 
States  Government,  as  host,  sought  to 
provide  them.  It  offered  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  taxicab  company  at 
Washington,  but  the  price  named  by  the 
company  was  considered  too  high. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an 
arrangement  was  made  to  use  the  War 
Department's  excess  passenger  automo- 
biles, much  more  commodious  and  com- 
fortable than  private  taxicabs,  and 
$20,000  was  thereby  saved  to  the  taxpay- 
ing  public. 

One  more  illustration.  The  Post  Office 
Department  sought  to  obtain  extra 
trucks  to  move  the  flood  of  Christmas 
mail.  Four  hundred  War  Department 
vehicles  were  pressed  into  service 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  saving 
therefrom  totaled  approximately  $50,000. 

Such  co-ordination  in  purchasing  was 
unknown  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Law. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  a  Fed- 
eral Traffic  Board  was  installed  to  effect 
economy.  An  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Spence,  Director 
of  Traffic,  Southern  Railway;  Mr. 
George  H.  Ingalls,  Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines;  Mr.  Lincoln 
Green,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System;  Mr.  H.  M.  Adams,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Union  Pacific  System; 
and  Mr.  Archibald  Fries,  Vice-President 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was 
named  to  assist.  These  gentlemen,  serv- 
ing without  pay  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Caples,  an  experienced 
traffic  man,  have  aided  and' are  aiding 
tlie  Government  in  its  new  work  under 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

As  expected,  the  Board  is  saving  pub- 
lic money.  An  economy  of  $220,000  was 
effected  in  five  months  by  the  shipment 
of  Government  property  by  rail  and 
water  instead  of  all  rail.  A  fifty  per 
cent  cut  in  rates  (from  $2..'j0  to  $1.2.') 
per  hundred  pounds')  has  been  obtained 
on  all  water  shipments  of  Government 
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property,  a  big  item,  from  coast  to  coast. 
This  in  addition  to  tlie  $220,000  cited 
above.  Within  six  months,  it  is  esti- 
mated, the  total  savings  brouglit  about 
through  the  Federal  Traffic  Board  have 
been  not  less  than  ?1,250,000.  And,  in 
addition,  the  Board  has  laid  down  regu- 
lations which  will  perpetuate  this  sav- 
ing annually  to  an  equal  or  greater  sum. 

Other  great  subdivisions  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  have  been  built  up  and 
are  to-day  in  effective,  though  little 
heard  of,  operation.  Here  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  savings  not  only  directly 
attributable  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
but  brought  about  solely  by  the  Bureau's 
initiative: 

Prohibition  officials  used  to  rent  pri- 
vate warehouses  in  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia. Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
other  large  cities  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing their  seized  contraband.  Space  that 
was  unused  in  Government  warehouses 
is  now  used  for  that  purpose,  at  an  an- 
nual saving  of  $80,000  in  rent. 

Three  hundred  Marines  guard  the 
mails  in  New  York  City.  They  were 
housed  at  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  and  were  receiving  commuta- 
tion of  rations.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  found  space  for  them  on  an  un- 
occupied Shipping  Board  pier  at  Hobo- 
ken,  with  a  resultant  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ?300  a  day,  or  more  than 
$100,000  a  year. 

A  transfer  of  fire  extinguishers  listed 
as  surplus  by  the  War  Department  was 
effected  to  various  other  departments. 


On  the  market  the  extinguishers  were 
priced  at  $10. .GO  each,  as  compared  witli 
$4.75  paid  by  the  War  Department.  The 
savings  on  that  transaction  were  about 
$21,000. 

The  Chicago  Postmaster  was  furnished 
surplus  coal  at  a  saving  of  more  than 
$8,000;  the  Marine  Corps  was  enabled  to 
effect  a  $24,000  saving  in  obtaining  cot- 
ton undershirts  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment; a  saving  of  $120,000  a  year  in  the 
upkeep  of  a  cable  ship  was  effected 
through  a  transfer;  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment saved  more  than  $5,000  in  a 
little  deal  involving  the  purchase  of 
blankets. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways — a  hand- 
ful drawn  for  purposes  of  illustration 
from  thousands — in  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  operating  to  save  money 
for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Just  now  the  Bureau  is  engaged  in 
the  task  of  paring  down  the  estimates  of 
Government  officials  as  to  what  they  will 
need  to  keep  their  various  enterprises 
going  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
That  part  of  the  work  is  not  spectacu- 
lar; it  is  not  calculated  to  make  friends 
for  the'  Director  of  the  Budget;  it  is  not 
altogether  pleasant.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
for  a  man  to  cut  into  another  man's 
ambitions,  especially  if  the  other  man 
happens  to  be  a  personal  friend.  But 
that  is  what  Director  Lord  is  having  to 
do  to-day,  and  will  liave  to  do  to-morrow, 
and  will  continue  doing  until  he  sends 
tlie  completed  product  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  Congress. 


General  Lord  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  army  officers.  He  has  spent  con- 
.siderable  time  in  high  .service  with  the 
War  Department  at  Wasliington.  His 
previous  work  had  to  do  almost  wholly 
with  War  Department  finances,  of  which 
he  was  in  charge.  He  established  a  rec- 
ord for  efliciency  there  which  has  not 
been  eclipsed.  Under  liis  adniinistratioji 
of  its  funds  the  Department  came 
tlirough  the  last  fiscal  year  without  a 
single  deficiency  bill.  He  is  trying  now 
to  apply  that  measure  of  success,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  applied,  to  the  entire  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

He  has  already  i-eceived  preliminary 
estimates  of  next  year's  requirements 
from  the  various  departments.  Under 
the  law,  he  will  receive  final  estimates 
not  later  than  September  15.  It  will  be 
his  task  to  cut  them  approximately 
$600,000,000  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  government  and  liold  total 
expenditures  to  the  limit  of  total  antici- 
pated receipts. 

"Our  country,"  said  President  Harding 
the  other  day  in  addressing  a  meeting 
over  which  General  Lord  presided,  "is 
one  of  the  few  in  the  world  which  is 
now  paying  its  way  as  it  goes,  and  I 
must  regard  with  disfavor  any  tendency 
to  interfere  with  this  condition  or  to  in- 
crease taxes." 

"Mr.  President,"  said  General  Lord  in 
response,  "we  guarantee  new  and  signal 
triumphs  in  the  field  of  governmental 
economy  with  efficiency." 


CLOSE-TO-HOME  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 


AN  outdoor  activity  which  demands 
varying  degrees  of  specialized 
knowledge  on  how  to  walk,  creep, 
writhe,  and  in  certain  instances  almost 
hang  on  by  your  finger-tips  has  become 
extremely  popular  within  recent  years. 
To-day  is  the  heyday  of  mountain  climb- 
ing. In  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  Rockies  of  Colorado,  Sierras 
of  California — almost  any  mountain  or 
hill  locality,  in  fact — one  finds  all  ages 
and  both  sexes "  turned  mountaineer, 
youngsters  as  well  as  grown  folk  scaling 
towering  peaks. 

This  general  popularity  of  mountain 
climbing  is  gratifying  to  any  one  who 
likes  to  see  the  outdoors  made  the  most 
of.  It  is  a  recreation  which  is  good  for 
the  soul  and  good  for  the  body.  A  Swiss 
guide  once  remarked:  "I  have  no  evil 
thoughts  when  I  am  climbing  a  moun- 
tain." 

Which  sums  up  with  engaging  sim- 
plicity one  side  of  this  excellent  sport. 
The  present  article,  however,  is  mainly 
concerned  with  physical  aspects.  The 
good  works  of  mountain  climbing  are 
numerous  in  this  respect.  With  prac- 
tice, mountaineering  develops  nimble 
ncss  and  all-around  strength  of  body, 
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strong  lung  power,  fine  sense  of  balance, 
caution,  teaches  one  properly  to  preserve 
energy  and  how  to  keep  one's  nerves 
under  control.  The  game  gives  and  de- 
mands all-around  development  rather 
than  specialized  muscular  development. 
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Unfortunately,  mountain  climbing  in 
its  present-day  popular  piiase  is  too 
often  accompanied  by  high  spirits  run 
wild  without  thought  of  caution  or  re- 
sult. The  rules  of  the  game  receive  an 
insufficient  amount  of  attention.  The 
exhilarating  combination  of  expanding 
lungs  and  hungry  imagination  now  and 
again  blinds  one  to  important  practical 
details.  There  is  a  temptation  both  to 
overdo  and  take  foolhardy  chances,  al- 
though of  course  one  is  not  always  con- 
scious of  running  these  chances.-  The 
experienced  mountaineer  never,  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it,  does  either.  He  plays 
safe. 

Mountain  climbing  is,  or  should  be. 
considerably  more  than  a  haphazard 
scramble.  Some  people  are  born  climb- 
ers, but,  as  a  rule,  the  game  must  be 
learned  in  the  mill  of  experience.  And 
it  does  not  make  a  vast  amount  of  dif- 
ference where  one  learns,  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mountaineering 
hold  good  the  world  over. 

The  snow-fields  and  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  Canadian  Rockies,  and  Himalayas 
of  course  demand  a  .specialized  knowl- 
edge of  snowcraft  which  is  hardly  nece.s- 
sary  in  regions  such  as  the  Adirondacks 
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and  the  White  Mountains.  Snowcraft  is 
a  big  subject  in  itself.  Yet  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  caution,  knowledge 
of  natural  conditions,  and  conserAation 
of  physical  energy  are  about  as  essential 
in  one  place  as  another.  A  fall  of  fifty 
feet  from  the  Hudson  River  Palisades 
may  prove  just  as  fatal  as  a  fall  of  three 
thousand  feet  in  the  Rockies,  a  landslide 
in  the  White  Mountains  may  be  more 
disastrous  than  a  snowslide  in  the  Alps. 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  mountain 
climbing  is  that  of  learning  the  game  by 
easy  stages.  I  know  a  girls'  camp  lo- 
cated in  the  New  Hampshire  hills  from 
which  every  so  often  during  the  course 
of  the  summer  a  party  of  about  fiftx^en 
girls  ranging  from  eight  to  thirteen 


years  of  age  are  taken  on  a  four  days' 
climb  among  the  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountains.  They  all  look  forward  to 
tliis  climb  as  the  big  event  of  trfe  sum- 
mer. 

None  of  the  girls,  however,  is  allowed 
(o  go  until  she  is  in  fit  physical  trim 
and  has  set  her  mind  and  feet  to  work 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  mountain 
climbing  in  the  low  foothills  close  by 
the  camp.  She  is  put  through  a  thor- 
ough course  of  sprouts  which  will  makp 
her  feel  at  home  in  bigger  hill  company. 

This  system  is  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect and  fully  as  applicable  to  grown-up 
climbing  beginners  as  it  is  to  children. 
And  with  the  widening  of  one's  climbing 
experience,  say  from  the  White  Moun- 
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tains  to  the  Rockies,  it  still  holds  good. 
Every  mountain  range  has  individual 
characteristics,  and  these  should  be 
learned  under  tolerably  safe  conditions. 
If  your  fancy  turns  to  snow-mantled 
peaks  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  learn 
your  mountains  and  the  specialized 
methods  of  climbing  which  these  de- 
mand on  reasonably  low  and  easy  peaks 
of  this  section  before  tackling  high  and 
difficult  monarchs.  There  are  few  ex- 
periences more  terrible  than  those  of 
becoming  physically  exhausted  and  los- 
ing one's  nerve  in  a  dangerous  mountain 
spot. 

Tlie  present  article  is  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  what  might  be  termed  close- 
to-home  mountaineering,  meaning  there- 
by that  it  deals  with  climbing  methods 
which  may  be  practiced  in  varying  de- 
grees in  almost  any  mountain  or  hill 
section  on  this  continent,  from  the 
Ramapo  Hills  to  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Snow  and  ice  climbing  methods  are 
omitted,  for  the  reason  that  these  are 
found  only  in  certain  regions.  Close-to- 
home  mountaineering  is  far  more  gen- 
eral than  alpine  mountaineering. 

The  two  outstanding  dangers  in  al- 
most any  sort  of  climbing  are  accident 
and  physical  strain.  The  average 
climber  is  not  so  liable  to  the  former  as 
he  is  to  the  latter.  Even  a  fairly  steep 
foothill  is  a  strain  upon  human  powers, 
and  while  mounting  its  slope  your 
strength  is  being  pitted  against  one  of 
nature's  greatest  forces. 

It  is  only  when  this  strain  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum  that  you  have  the 
proper  kind  of  climbing.  Which  for  the 
most  part  means  being  in  fit  physical 
trim  before  tackling  a  mountain  and 
knowing  how  to  preserve  one's  energy 
on  the  way  up.  A  ten-year-old  boy,  for 
example,  is  likely  to  be  endowed  with  a 
greater  supply  of  spirits  than  wise  judg- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  will  stand 
watching  and  advice.  By  all  means  en- 
courage his  mountain-climbing  ambi- 
tions, but  teach  him  how  to  climb.  And 
in  all  instances  give  due  consideration 
to  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
for  the  strain  upon  these  organs  is  great. 

Methods  of  getting  to  the  top  of  i 
mountain  or  hill  vary  with  local  condi- 
tions, but  whether  you  climb  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Berkshires,  Alps,  or  Rock- 
ies there  is  up-hill  and  down-hill  walk- 
ing to  be  done,  and  this  means  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  foot-work  than  that  to  which 
one  is  accustomed  on  level  ground.  Let 
me  explain  the  energy-saving  technique 
of  walking  up  a  fairly  steep  slope. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  average  small 
boy  (and  not  a  few  of  his  elders)  to 
demonstrate  the  best  method  of  mount- 
ing a  slope,  he  would  probably  start  off 
at  top-notch  speed  and  with  each  stride 
upward  he  would  give  a  vigorous  spring 
with  the  toes  of  the  rear  foot,  or,  in 
other  words,  push  himself  up  the  slope: 
a  proceeding  comparable  in  some  re- 
spects to  lifting  yourself  by  your  boot- 
straps. A  great  deal  of  spirit  and  foot- 
work, to  be  sure,  btit  not  much  head- 
work.  He  is  throwing  slorcd-up  energy 
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to  the  winds  and  playing  havoc  with  the 
muscles  of  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

A  similar  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  an  experienced  mountain  climber 
shows  a  notable  difference.  In  this  case 
the  whole  body  seems  to  be  doing  the 
walking.  In  place  of  high  spirits  we 
find  even  rhythm  and  leisurely  restraint. 
The  rear  foot,  instead  of  being  pushed 
upward,  is  pulled  upward.  No  one  set 
of  muscles  is  being  overburdened;  the 
work  of  climbing  is  being  equitably  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body.  If  the 
slope  proves  too  steep  for  comfort  while 
walking  upward  in  a  straight  line,  the 
course  is  changed  to  a  zigzag  route. 
Parado.xical  as  it  may  seem,  the  longest 
route  to  the  top  sometimes  proves  the 
shortest. 

There  is  a  slight  swaying  motion  to 
the  body  of  the  experienced  climber  and 
his  steps  are  fairly  short.  When  he 
reaches  level  spots  in  the  slope,  his 
stride  is  lengthened  a  trifle  but  the 
speed  is  not  appreciably  increased.  Al- 
ways on  both  steep  and  level  stretches 
he  walks  with  the  heel  as  well  as  the 
ball  of  the  foot  planted  flat  on  the 
ground,  even  though  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  foot  sidewise  to  the  slope  in 
order  to  accomplish  this.  To  mount  a 
slope  solely  on  the  toes  and  balls  of  the 
feet,  so  that  the  heel  is  left  suspended 
in  air  without  support,  means  great 
waste  of  energy.  This  is  commonly  done 
by  beginning  climbers. 

While  climbing  a  slope,  one  now  and 
again  slips  backward  from  stepping  on 
loose  stones,  mud,  or  wet  grass.  The 
beginning  mountaineer  under  such  con- 
ditions is  likely  to  resemble  a  horse  in 
a  treadmill;  he  makes  frantic  efforts  to 
hold  his  balance  and  regain  lost  ground, 
but  fails  to  think  about  lost  energy.  The 
seasoned  climber,  on  the  other  hand, 
acts  as  the  condition  of  the  slope  war- 
rants. The  loosening  of  a  single  small 
stone  may  sometimes  start  a  dangerous 
rock-slide,  and  in  such  a  case  one  must 
get  off  to  one  side  in  a  hurry,  out  of 
harm's  way.  But  as  a  general  rule  a 
slip  is  a  wholly  innocent  proceeding; 
the  experienced  mountaineer  amiably 
.  allows  himself  to  slip  without  making 
any  effort  whatever  to  stop,  and  then 
when  he  has  ceased  slipping  goes  back 
again  to  his  leisurely  rhythmic  climbing. 

Expanses  of  loose  small  rocks  or  great 
boulders  are  likely  to  be  encountered  on 
occasional  slopes,  and  these  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  trod  with 
catlike  caution.  Small  rocks  should 
never  be  dislodged  from  their  positions 
if  one  can  possibly  help  it,  and  when 
stepping  from  one  of  the  larger  rocks 
to  the  next  it  is  wise,  as  a  rule,  to  plant 
the  foot  upon  the  sharp  edges.  The  flat 
surface  of  a  large  rock  may  seem  an 
inviting  foothold,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  certain  as  one  of  the  edges. 

In  crossing  a  tilted  expanse  of  great 
boulders  it  is  far  safer  to  step  from  one 
to  the  next  than  to  walk  on  the  ground. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  walk  between 
two  boulders,  for  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  the  boulder  above  may  break 


loose  as  the  result  of  some  slight  jar. 
In  stepping  from  one  boulder  to  the  next 
the  climber  must  be  constantly  on  his 
guard  against  a  sprained  ankle.  Due  to 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  footing,  such  a 
possibility  is  rather  greater  in  this  par- 
ticular variety  of  climbing  than  in  most 
others.  Alertness  of  eye  in  picking  the 
right  footholds  and  the  thought  in  mind 
that  you  will  sprain  your  ankle  unless 
you  are  very  cautious  serve  perhaps  as 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  such  an 
occurrence. 

To  return  to  ordinary,  every-day  slope 
climbing,  with  special  reference  to  the 


descent.  The  principles  of  descending  a 
slope  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  mounting  it.  Just  as  in  uphill  climl> 
ing  the  natural  gait  is  one  of  leisure,  so 
on  the  downward  course  the  natural  gait 
is  one  of  speed.  But  not  too  much  speed, 
or  one  is  likely  to  land  in  the  lap  of 
trouble;  not  a  harum-scarum  down-hil! 
plunge  in  which  the  feet  function  more 
quickly  than  the  eye.  One  should  know 
every  moment  just  where  one's  feet  are 
stepping. 

The  best  gait,  except  for  fairly  level 
stretches,  is  one  which  is  more  of  a  can- 
ter than  a  walk;  the  footprints  are  close 
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together  in  pairs,  instead  of  being  evenly 
separated  as  in  ordinary  walking.  If 
one  foot  lands  upon  an  insecure  foothold, 
the  other  foot  is  close  by  to  hold  the 
ground  and  thus  prevent  a  tumble.  The 
legs  function  more  like  springs  during 
the  descent  than  they  do  in  the  ascent. 
The  jar  of  one's  descending  body  de- 
mands this.  The  knees  should  be  bent, 
although  not  too  much  so.  Springiness 
of  legs  lessens  the  chances  of  a  sprained 
ankle,  although  one  must  always  be  on 
guard  against  this  accident  during  the 
descent  of  a  slope. 

The  most  dangerous  type  of  climbing 
is  that  of  scaling  a  precipitous  rock  cliff. 
This  variety  of  climbing  should  be  taken 
by  extremely  easy  and  safe  stages  until 
one  has  acquired  a  workable  knowledge 
of  rockcraft.  And  rockcraft  demands, 
among  other  things,  the  cautious  paws 
of  a  cat,  the  sharp  eye  of  an  eagle,  and 
the  steady  nerves  of  a  mountain  goat. 
If  these  attributes  can  be  augmented  by 
a  fair  knowledge  of  geology,  so  much  the 
better.  If  one  is  climbing  a  mountain 
which  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  disintegra- 
tion, it  is  expedient  (o  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  as  one  strainingly  reaches  for  a 
far  handhold  or  foothold.   Likewise,  one 


must  study  the  tilt  of  the  rock  strata. 
Strata  which  project  upward  furnish 
holds  which  the  reverse  lay  of  the  rock 
does  not. 

The  instructions  of  a  Swiss .  guide 
with  whom  I  climbed  Mount  Sir  Donald, 
in  the  British  Columbia  Selkirks,  go  far 
toward  summing  up  rockcraft  in  a  few 
words.  As  we  were  about  to  tackle  the 
sheer  rock  cliffs  which  towered  above 
glaciers  and  snow  he  s^id: 

"From  now  on  we're  going  to  be  four- 
legged  animals.  Hands  do  as  much 
work  as  feet.  Test  every  new  hand  and 
foot  hold  before  you  trust  it.  Take  your 
time.   Go  slow." 

As  indicative  of  the  technique  of  rock 
climbing  in  general,  I  will  briefly  relate 
some  of  the  methods  which  we  used  in 
scaling  the  tilted  face  of  that  stupendous 
mass  of  rock  known  as  Mount  Sir  Don- 
ald. We  left  our  alpenstocks  behind  at 
snow-line.  These  staffs,  which  are  so 
necessary  on  snow  slopes,  are  in  rock 
work  a  far  greater  encumbrance  than 
help.  Our  rope  line  slowly  writhed  up 
the  face  of  rock,  only  one  man  moving 
at  a  time.  I  used  the  word  "writhe" 
advisedly.  Rockcraft  demands  a  gradual 
shifting  of  one's  weight  when  mounting 


a  sheer  cliff.  There  is  never  a  sudden 
spring,  as  in  climbing  a  stairway. 

Our  hobnails  underfoot  doggedly 
gripped  inch-wide  ledges,  yet  we  were 
careful  not  to  place  too  great  an  amount 
of  confidence  in  these  footholds  alone. 
Three  of  one's  four  limbs  should  be  con 
stantly  anchored  to  various  nooks, 
ledges,  and  projections.  Hands  often- 
times become  more  important  than  feet. 
Every  nook  and  projection  in  which 
we  hoped  to  put  our  trust  we  first  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  our  suspicions  proved  to  be 
ungrounded,  for  it  so  happens  that  Sir 
Donald  is  an  especially  substantial  mass 
of  rock.  On  a  crumbling  mountain  our 
proportion  of  safe  holds  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  large.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  danger  from  stone  missiles 
dropping  from  above  was  lessened,  al- 
tliougli  more  than  once  there  came  a 
warning  clatter  which  induced  us  to 
flatten  ourseh  es  against  the  face  of  rock 
until  the  reason  for  the  clatter  bounced 
off  into  space. 

The  descent  was  in  some  respects 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent;  a  quite 
different  \  ariety  of  descent,  I  can  assure 
you,  than  the  speedy  canter  which  has 
been  described  in  connection  with  tlie 
ordinary  mountain  slope.  Eyes  are 
located  in  one's  head,  but  in  descending 
a  cliff  you  really  need  them  more  in  the 
feet.  Furthermore,  while  ascending  one 
is  almost  constantly  facing  the  gray  rock 
so  encouragingly  close  to  one's  eyes  and 
does  not  give  much  thought  to  the  dizzy 
drop  below,  whereas  during  the  course 
of  the  descent  one  sees  quite  a  bit  of 
that  dizzy  drop  and  cannot  wholly  help 
thinking  about  it,  however  hard  one 
may  try  to  banish  it  from  the  mind. 

It  is  at  such  a  time  that  one  who  is 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  rockcraft 
may  be  taken  with  that  strange  physical 
and  mental  confusion  known  as  dizzi- 
ness. Steady  nerves  play  an  important 
role  in  rockcraft.  Before  attempting  a 
difficult  rock  climb  one  should  make  sure 
first  that  the  nerves  will  stand  the 
strain.  And  remember  the  first  and  last 
rule  of  this  type  of  climbing,  which  is — 
never  make  e\  en  the  slightest  move  in 
a  hurry. 
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GOMBO  is  not  the  name  of  an  ele- 
phant, a  Siamese  prince,  or  the 
latest  breakfast  food.  It  is  a 
royal  chateau  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  ami  is  situated 
on  the  Ligurian  seacoast  near  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Arno  River— a  little  gem  of  a  re- 
treat surrounded  by  four  hundred  square 
kilometers  of  pine  and  oak  forests  and 
plantation  lands  known  as  the  Cascine 
Vecchie  di  San  Rossore.  The  Cascine 
was  founded  by  the  Medici ;  the  present 
buildings  at  Gombo  were  built  for  the 
pastime  of  the  kings  of  Italy. 

But  far  more  significant:  On  July  8, 
1822,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  while  cross- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  from  Leghorn 
for  Lerici  in  the  Don  Juan,  was  drowned 
in  a  summer  tempest  directly  opposite 
the  gates  of  Gombo.  Two  weeks  later 
liis  body  was  tossed  up  on  the  shore. 
The  pockets  of  his  coat  were  still  bulg- 
ing with  a  volume  of  Sophocles  and 
Keats's  last  book  of  poems  doubled  back 
to  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  On  August 
16  the  body  was  burned  on  the  sands  in 
the  presence  of  friends:  Leigh  Hunt;"" 
Mary  Godwin  Shelley,  his  wife  and  au- 
thor of  "Frankenstein;"  Lord  Byron; 
and  Edward  John  Trelawney,  "who 
loved  Shelley,  traced  out  his  corpse  and 
snatched  from  the  fire  the  Heart  of 

Happening  to  be  in  Pisa  on  a  hiking 
tour  through  Tuscany,  I  was  able  to 
visit  Gombo  one  hundred  years,  to  the 
very  day,  after  the  poet  was  drowned. 
The  whole  of  the  previous  afternoon  I 
wasted  trying  to  secure  a  special-  permit 
to  wander  at  will  through  the  Cascine 
and  out  to  the  beach,  but,  whether  such 
permits  are  not  granted  or  whether  I 
looked  too  seedy.  I  was  unsuccessful. 

So,  on  the  hot  morning  of  the  8th,  I 
set  out  boldly,  not  with  a  Colt  in  my 
hip  pocket,  but  armed  with  a  small  wad 
of  lire,  which  in  this  modern  age  of 
over-touristed  Italy  are  more  potent  than 
pen,  sword,  or  the  cross.  Knapsack  on 
my  back,  kodak  at  the  hip.  two  sand- 
wiches in  an  inside  pocket  of  my  shirt, 
staff  in  hand,  I  swung  over  the  Arno  by 
the  Ponte  Mezzo,  down  the  long  cool  ar- 
cades of  the  Borgo  Largo,  through  the 
vast  Piazza  Duomo  with  its  tilted  cam- 
panile, its  gray  Cathedral  and  Baptis- 
tery, its  Campo  Santo,  out  through  the 
New  Gate  and  along  the  Stradone  delle 
Cascine— a  straight  white  road  flanked 
with  poplar  trees  and  sluggish  irrigation 
ditches. 

Carts  creaked  past  loaded  with  pine 
cones  and  wood  from  the  royal  forests, 
high-bodied  white  oxen  tugged  patiently 
at  great  timbers,  quivering  thorough- 
bred horses  were  enjoying  their  morning 
outing.  Here  and  there  barefoot  men 
crept  warily  along  the  canal-banks  hunt- 
ing for  eels,  or  flung  their  flies  for  fish 


smaller  than  the  thumb,  or  wielded  enor- 
mous nets  fastened  at  the  four  corners 
to  bamboo  cross-sticks.  A  glorious  walk 
under  the  spreading  trees  with  vistas  of 
open  hay  fields  and  the  dark  green  of 
the  forests  beyond! 

After  four  miles  the  road  parted,  flow- 
ing around  a  wire  fence  that  inclosed 
the  administration  buildings  of  the  vast 
royal  estate.  I  turned  rapidly  to  the 
right.  But  a  warden  wearing  Puss-in- 
Boots  buskins  and  a  green  feather  in  his 
gray  hat  intercepted  me. 

I  gave  him  an  ingenuous  smile.  "This, 
I  presume,  is  the  road  to  Gombo." 

He  picked  me  over  with  a  hostile  eye. 
"Ughuh.  Let's  see  your  pernipsso." 
Then  he  pointedly  informed  me  my 
journey  had  come  to  an  end. 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  said,  mournfully. 
"I  had  set  quite  a  store  on  walking 
through  the  Cascine."  I  added  some 
comments  about  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  picturesqueness  of  his  costume, 
the  kindness  of  Italians,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  King's  servants,  finding  an  excuse 
for  lingering  by  taking  an  exposed  film 
from  my  kodak. 

"If  you  should  go  in,"  the  warden 
speculated,  rubbing  his  chin,  "you 
couldn't  take  that  kodak  along." 

I  promptly  handed  it  across,  remark- 
ing that  I  felt  quite  safe  in  leaving  it  in 
his  custody.    He  took  it  dubiously. 

"But  say,  just  ivlni  do  you  want  to  go 
to  Gombo?    Prrch(~'.  perclie?" 

""Well,  a  poet  was  drowned  there" — 
that  was  what  I  had  meant  to  say,  but  in 
reality  had  stumbled  upon  one  of  those 
many  confusing  preterit  and  perfect 
tenses  with  which  Italian  abounds,  so 
that  my  remark  in  reality  was:  "Well,  a 
poet  has  just  been  drowned  there." 

""What!"  "With  a  hairy,  sun-burned 
hand  he  promptly  beckoned  me  inside 
the  wire  inclosure  and  locked  the  gate 
behind  me.  Telling  me  to  wait  "with 
patience,"  he  leaped  on  a  bicycle  and 
pedaled  furiously  off  toward  the  build- 
ings. In  a  few  minutes  he  pedaled 
furiously  back. 

Presently  a  fat  paunch,  bedecked  with 
a  massive  gold  chain,  waddled  around  a 
turn  in  the  path.  The  newcomer  re- 
garded me  suspiciously  and  demanded: 

"You  say  a  man  has  died  near 
Gombo?" 

"Yes,  a  poet." 

"How'd  he  get  in?" 

"He  didn't.  His  boat  capsized,  and  his 
body  was  thrown  up  on  the  shore." 

"No  body  has  never  come  tliis  way — 
',)i(n,  vHii!" 

"It  was  burned  on  the  sand — by 
friends." 

The  fat  man  exchanged  a  sharp 
glance  with  the  warden.  "Now  look 
here,"  he  went  on,  "what  was  the  name 
of  this  here  poet?" 


"Shelley." 

"Scelli.    Italian,  davvero?" 
"No,  English." 

"Ma!"  Relief  relaxed  his  features. 
He  felt  himself  on  firmer  ground.  Eng- 
lishmen are  always  doing  unusual 
things.  "When  did  you  say  this  hap- 
pened?" he  asked. 

•■July  8— " 

"What!  And  his  body  already 
burned! " 

"Excuse  me;  I  meant  July  8,  1822.  A 
hundred  years  ago  to-day." 

The  fat  man  wrinkled  his  brows  pain- 
fully. Well,  Englishmen  were  queer, 
poets  were  probably  worse,  and  Ameri- 
cans were  sons  of  Englishmen — it 
worked  out  quite  syllogistically :  A  dead 
poet  and  a  modern  "nut"  wanting  to  see 
where  he  had  died.  His  fatness  con- 
sulted \  olubly  and  passionately  with  the 
warden,  using  enough  gestures  to  have 
appreciably  reduced  his  weight  had  he 
held  dumb-bells  in  his  hands.  I  was  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  fat  official 
waddled  off  mumbling.  The  warden 
gave  me  my  final  instructions. 

"Mind  now,  don't  take  your  coat  off; 
that  would  be  showing  disrespect  for  his 
Majesty;  and  don't  go  wandering  off  the 
road — sempre  diietto  diietto.  They 
won't  let  you  past  Gombo  to  the  sea,  but 
— well,  have  you  anything  to  eat?  You 
can't  eat  on  the  royal  farms,  you  know." 

He  pawed  painstakingly  through  my 
knapsack,  meticulously  examined  an 
aluminum  alcohol  cooking  outfit,  then 
made  me  throw  away  small  quantities 
of  tea  and  sugar.  I  thanked  my  stars 
for  the  two  sandwiches  inside  my  shirt. 

And  so  with  the  warden's  final  "Capi- 
fo,  capifo?"  (understand?)  ringing  in  my 
ears,  down  the  straight  road  I  stepped 
through  the  King's  four  hundred  square 
kilometers  of  plantation  and  forest. 

No  more  shade  trees  arched  overhead; 
the  sun  was  now  high  and  blazing  hot, 
the  dust  eddying  up  from  my  feet  acrid 
and  choking.  After  a  cautious  glance 
back  toward  the  group  of  administration 
buildings,  I  sacrificed  respect  for  com- 
fort by  removing  my  coat. 

On  either  side  well-tended  forests 
stretched  for  miles.  At  intervals  an  un- 
seen cuckoo,  that  prince  of  European 
birds,  would  call  to  me;  rabbits  started 
up  from  the  roadside;  fat  partridges 
whirred  out  of  sight  through  the  trees. 
The  shady  depths  looked  cool  and  in- 
viting. But  I  set  my  face  resolutely  to 
the  hot,  white  roadway  that  is  a  two- 
mile  rule  laid  down  between  the  admin- 
istration buildings  and  Gombo. 

At  Gombo  a  pompous  caretaker  in 
shirt-sleeves — where  was  his  respect  for 
royalty? — came  to  the  latticed  fence.  I 
peered  curiously  through  at  the  queer, 
steep-roofed,  gabled  red  and  yellow 
buildings,  and  informed  him  gently  that 
I  had  come  to  see  Gombo.  But  Gombo 
was  not  to  be  seen  under  any  circum- 
stances! 

"At  least  I  may  look  at  the  sea?" 
"The  road  ends  here."  he  said,  oddly 
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puffing  out  his  clieelts  at  tlie  corners  of 
liis  lips. 

I  patiently  explained  that  I  had  come 
all  the  way  from  America  to  gaze  upon 
the  sea  at  this  particular  spot — I 
avoided  the  subject  of  dead  poets;  that 
I  had  walked  these  many  miles  just  for 
that  purpose.  I  waxed  eloquent — or  at 
least  he  pitied  me. 

"But  you  can't  leave  this  main  road," 
he  said,  but  more  kindly.  "Still,  I  sup- 
pose that  if  you  kept  close  to  the  fence — 
not  an  inch  away — it  might  not  be  con- 
strued as  leaving  the  road;  it  might  be 
construed  that  you  were  following  tlie 
road  if  it  did  keep  going." 

He  stuck  his  hand  through  the  fence. 
I  seized  and  shook  it  heartily.  He  licked 
his  thick  lips  and  gave  me  a  hurt 
glance.  So  I  shook  his  hand  again,  more 
genteelly,  with  less  American  gusto,  and 
then — of  course — I  slipped  a  two-lire 
note  into  his  palm  (not  quite  ten  cents 
at  present  exchange  rates).  He  beamed 
shinily,  and  I  followed  the  road  thai 
was  not  a  road. 

"And,  whatever  you  do,"  he  called 
after  me,  "don't  go  in  bathing.  That  is 
highly  treasonable.  All  this  coast  is  re- 
served for  the  King." 

I  thanked  him  again  and  continued 
along  the  fence,  dodging  around  deserted 
concrete  sentry-boxes  until  I  came  at 
last  to  the  Ligurian  Sea. 

The  greenest  of  green  seas  and  a  for- 
lorn sandy  shore — this  is  the  outlook 
from  Gombo.  Save  for  the  royal  bathing 
pavilion,  thatched  and  weatherbeaten, 
save  for  a  rickety  diving  pier  and  three 
or  four  palm-leaf  shooting  blinds,  the 
coast  stretches  for  miles  without  a  sign 
of  human  handiwork;  only  far  south,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  the  village  of 
Marina  is  a  fleck  of  gold  on  the  white 
sands.  My  gaze  wandered  out  over  the 
green,  green  sea  to  the  tiny  purple 
island  of  Gorgona,  then,  swinging  about 
the  palest  of  blue  horizon  circles,  rested 
upon  the  hazy  mountains  beyond  Lerici 
— that  never-reaclied  goal. 

My  mood  changed — one  of  those  quick 
shifts  in  the  human  feelings  that  trans- 
forms the  whole  aspect  of  the  universe. 
The  spirit  of  the  lost  poet  hovered  over 
the  shore,  investing  it  with  pathos  and 
solemnity.  His  impassioned  and  me- 
teoric career  flashed  before  my  retro- 
spection. The  waves  rose  and  broke 
with  that  same  austere  and  relentless 
rhythm  which  cadences  the  last  and 
sublime  passage  of  "Prometheus:" 

To  .suffer  woes  which   hope  thinks 
infinite; 

To  forgive  wronps  darker  than  death 
or  night; 
To  defy  Power  which  seems  omnip- 
otent ; 

To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  hope 
creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thinff  it  con- 
templates; 
Neither  to  change,*  nor  falter,  nor 
repent; 

This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
f'lood,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and 
free ; 


This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Emi)ire,  and 
Victory ! 

And  telling  over  these  last  lines,  I  was 
possessed  by  a  burning  urge  to  feel  the 
sea  against  my  chest,  the  same  sea  that 
had  taken  his  life.  I  was  sweating;  I 
was  parched  Avith  a  thirst  that  the  luke- 
warm water  from  my  canteen  would  not 
allay.   All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the 
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King's  men  would  have  had  to  stand 
between  me  and  those  low  diving 
Mediterranean  breakers.  Quicker  than 
the  telling,  I  was  running  into  the  surf; 
and  a  dashing  wave  broke  in  a  dazzle  of 
spray  over  my  head,  and  a  quick  deli- 
cious chill  shot  through  my  body. 
Glorious — for  a  second. 

But  all  the  time  I  was  thinking  of 
Shelley;  of  the  catastrophic  blow  with 
which  nature  had  felled  him  as  a  lesson 
in  real  charity  to  those  whose  bigotry 
had  helped  to  drive  him  into  exile;  of 
the  momentary  peace  and  relaxation, 
perhaps,  with  which  he  had  set  sail  that 
clear,  hot  morning  a  hundred  years  ago. 
I  thought  of  the  mockery  of  that  last 
ambitious  and  unfinished  poem,  "The 
Triumph  of  Life,"  for  fate,  it  would 
seem,  had  determined  to  punish  the 
audacity  of  his  having  seized  upon  such 
a  theme.  I  thought  of  the  story  of  Job 
which  he  was  planning  to  put  in  metri- 
cal dress,  and  I  wondered  whether  the 
Job  he  might  have  created  would  have 
been  a  greater  soul  even  than  Prome- 
theus— a  soul  whose  lofty  patience  would 
ultimately  have  shamed  an  unjust  tribal 
god  into  righteousness;  who  would  have 
hoped  as  did  Prometheus  until  hope 
created  from  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it 
contemplated;  who  would  thus  have 
achieved  spiritual  liberation,  even  as 
Shelley  had  done  during  those  years 
when  English  public  opinion  was  tear- 
ing at  his  vitals.  I  imagined  the  poet 
pondering  over  this  great  new  poem, 
matching  its  rhythm  with  the  pulse  of 
(he  sea  he  was  riding,  a  pulse  which 
quickened  to  violent  fury,  and  I  visual- 


ized his  own  life  enacting  the  tragedy  he 
might  have  written. 

And  suddenly  the  very  salt  of  the  sea 
seemed  to  carry  the  tang  of  his  spijled 
blood,  and  the  sea  had  grown  more 
warm  than  the  surrounding  air.  I  was 
being  bathed  in  something  more  than 
sea,  and  the  surf  beating  on  the  shore 
seemed  still  to  carry  the  echo  of  his 
dying  cries.  I  ran  naked  up  the  shore, 
shaking  the  big  drops  from  my  body 
with  something  like  fright.  Panting,  I 
lay  down  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

All  around  the  horizon  the  clouds 
were  puffing  up  into  the  azure  sky,  but 
their  stalks  were  black,  like  those  of 
white  mushrooms  springing  from  mire. 
And  almost  in  awe,  I  watched  the  gath- 
ering storm,  wondering  what  poet— this 
hundred  years  later,  when  the  world  is 
once  more  a  fury  of  hate  and  destruc- 
tion— what  poet,  what  great  soul  is,  per- 
chance, perishing  to  whom  the  world 
will  some  day  pay  its  belated  homage. 

And  my  hand  fell  upon  a  heap  of  pur- 
ple shells;  white  on  the  back,  pnirple  in 
tlie  hollow,  and  where  the  purple  melted 
into  white  their  texture  was  like  tlio 
skin  of  a  beautiful  woman — or  a  poet— 
beneath  which  delicate  veins  flowed  with 
rich'  life.  Were  I  living  in  a  less  practi- 
cal-minded age,  I  might  have  imagined 
that  the  gods  had  willed  that  the  shells 
on  this  coast  be  forever  tinted  with  the 
blood  that  had  pulsed  from  the  great 
"cor  cordium."  Certainly  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  Shelley  was  of  royal  pur- 
ple, m.nre  royal  than  that  of  the  kings 
of  tlie  House  of  Savoy  who  have  usurped 
the  shore  where  he  died;  for,  though 
there  are  greater  poets  than  Shelley,  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone,  stands  with  Dante 
in  loftiness,  purity,  steadfastness  of  soul, 
unshaken  honesty  of  purpose,  and  un- 
flinching idealism. 

And  when  I  had  dressed  and  tramped 
back  around  the  road  that  was  not  a 
road  and  the  road  that  was  a  road; 
when  I  finally  redeemed  my  kodak,.  I 
gave  the  green-plumed  warden  two  pur- 
ple shells. 

"These,"  I  told  him,  "are  worth  more 
than  all  the  lire  ever  printed  by  the 
Banca  d'ltalia,  for  they  are  tinted  with 
the  blood  of  a  poet." 

And  now  I  know  the  perplexed  fellow 
believes  me  mad.  Purple  shells!  Purple 
shells  and  an  afternoon  filled  with  the 
glamour  of  departed  greatness.  Purple 
shells  and  dreams. 

I'lorence,  Italy. 
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H.\I,I.AD-.MAKKK'S    VACli    (A).      By  Arthur 

Cliiltrrninn.     Harper  S-  lirotliers,  New  York. 

If  Arthur  Guiterman's  poetry  was  as 
perfect  as  his  rhymes,  he  would  be  the 
finest  poet  in  America.  But,  alas  for 
Arthur  Guiterman!  it  is  not  so.  "A 
Ballad  Maker's  Pack,"  for  instance, 
affords  the  reader  a  deal  of  dexterous 
matter  in  point  of  technique,  but  rarely 
ever  Is  that  unexplainable  urge  which 
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transmutes  verse  into  authentic  poetry 
to  be  discovered.  His  grace  and  spon- 
taneity sliould  be  perceptible  to  all;  his 
facility  is  undoubted.  It  is  a  fatal 
facility,  however,  and  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  better  for  the  versifier  if  his 
stanzas  did  not  come  so  easily.  He 
writes  about  everything  in  the  260  pages 
of  his  book — sentimental  verses,  pa- 
triotic effusions,  legends,  peeps  at  other 


lands,  nature  verse,  anvUiing  the  reader 
desires.  The  plethorp  s  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  writer  by  quotation. 

DRAMA 

WHITEHEADED  BOY  (THE).  By  Lennox 
Robinson,  c;.  f.  i'vitnani'.s  Son.s,  New  Yoilv. 
$1.?.-.. 

Those  people  v/ho  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  Lennox  Robinson's  amusing 


three-act  comedy  by  the  Irish  Players 
last  season  will  hardly  need  any  com- 
ment relative  to  the  play.  "The  White- 
headed  Boy"  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  contemporary  manner  of  the  Irish 
stage.  No  small  part  of  its  success  is 
due  to  the  mellow  drollery  of  the  dia- 
logue, which  is  distinguished  by  a  de- 
lightfully light  touch.  It  sets  off  admi- 
rably the  apt  character. 


THE  MAIL  BAG 

BIRDS  AS  MONEY  SAVERS 


IN  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  June 
21  I  read  with  interest  "How  Birds 
May  Save  a  Billion  Dollars'  Worth  of 
Foodstuffs  a  Year."  As  a  lover  and  pro- 
tector of  bird  life,  I  heartily  agree  with 
all  Mr.  Moulton  says  except  his  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  bob-white.  He 
says:  "The  policy  of  absolute  protection 
recently  adopted  by  one  of  the  States  is 
not  called  for  by  strictly  economic  con- 
siderations." Doubtless  he  refers  to 
Ohio,  and  I  want  to  say  that  with  us  it 
was  a  policy  of  absolute  protection  or 
extinction. 

Ohio  is  a  great  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural  State.  Towns  and  cities  are 
close  together,  and  our  farms  are  over- 
run by  hunters  and  trespassers,  many 
of  whom  hunt  without  permission  of  the 
landowner  and  assume  that  everything 
is  free  in  the  country.  Can  you  imagine 
the  feelings  of  a  farmer  who  had  found 
a  little  flock  of  frightened  quail  on  his 
farm,  petted  and  fed  them  through  an 
ice-bound  winter,  only  to  have  them 
ruthlessly  exterminated  during  the  open 
season  the  following  fall?  Persecuted  as 
they  were  by  dog  and  gun,  the  time 
came  when  they  were  rarely  seen,  except 
now  and  then  one  with  a  broken  wing 
or  a  leg  shot  oft  that  had  escaped  the 
hunter's  bag  to  die  of  pain  and  starva- 
tion. 

We  farm  folks  know  that  the  bob- 
white  is  our  most  faithful  ally  in  our 
endless  war  on  weeds  and  insect  pests; 
we  know  too  that  bob-white  never  did 
a  harmful  thing  in  his  life,  and  that  the 
meat  on  his  little  breast  would  never 
pay  for  the  ammimition  and  time  re- 
quired to  kill  him.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  State 
Senator  C.  A.  White  of  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  State  generally, 
a  law  was  finally  enacted  putting  bob- 
white  on  the  song-bird  list,  where  he 
should  be.  A  few  years  of  protection 
and  two  open  winters  have  increased  his 
kind  wonderfully.  They  step  daintily 
and  fearlessly  about  our  premises  now, 
even  condescending  to  answer  our  rather 
inferior  whistle,  and  we  are  proud  of 
their  friendly  confidence. 

Sportsmen  and  manufacturers  of  am- 
munition are  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  get  them  back  on  the  game-bird  list. 
Some  of  their  arguments  might  be  amus- 
ing if  they  were  not  so  maliciously  false. 


One  is  that  the  bird,  being  so  very  pro- 
lific, will  soon  become  more  numerous 
than  the  country  can  support.  We  reply 
that  when  they  do  will  be  time  enougli 
to  begin  the  slaughter.  Another  is  that, 
since  they  are  no  longer  valued  as  game 
birds,  they  are  becoming  extinct  through 
starvation  and  neglect;  yet  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  they  are  many  times 
as  numerous  as  they  were  when  on  the 
game  list.  Another  is  that  unless  the 
coveys  are  shot  to  pieces  annually  the 
species  will  deteriorate  through  inbreed- 
ing and  eventually  become  extinct;  and 
we  are  moved  to  inquire  sarcastically 
how  they  think  Mother  Nature  ever 
managed  to  run  her  business  before  they 
came  on  the  scene  with  a  shotgun. 

If  sportsmen  want  to  do  the  country 
an  economic  favor,  let  them  have  an 
open  season  the  year  around  for  rabbits 
and  red  squirrels,  for  these  two  pests 
destroy  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  food- 
stuffs annually  and  do  no  perceptible 
good.  Or,  if  they  must  shoot  birds,  let 
them  try  their  marksmanship  on  blue 
jays  and  English  sparrows,  whose  vices 
outnumber  their  virtues  and  who  do 
their  utmost  to  drive  out  more  desirable 
birds. 

In  winter  droves  of  juncos,  titmice, 


chickadees,  white-breasted  nuthatches, 
five  or  six  different  varieties  of  wood- 
peckers, and  a  few  cardinals  come  to  the 
writer's  home  for  feed.  We  hang  suet 
and  bones  on  trees  about  the  house,  and 
even  on  the  back  porch,  where  the 
smaller  birds,  especially  chickadees, 
come  quite  fearlessly.  A  high  shelf  on 
the  porch  is  kept  supplied  with  crumbs, 
and  some  are  scattered  on  the  ground, 
for  juncos  prefer  crumbs  and  will  eat 
meat  only  as  a  last  resort.  An  ear  of 
easy-shelling  corn  is  fastened  on  a  win- 
dow ledge  for  the  cardinals,  as  this  is 
the  only  place  we  have  found  where  the 
jays,  sensing  our  hostility,  will  not 
molest  them.  Evergreen  trees  afford  2. 
welcome  shelter  for  all. 

In  the  springtime  horsehair,  bits  of 
string,  cotton,  and  other  nest-building 
material  scattered  about  help  to  attract 
the  migratory  birds.  A  hollow  behind 
our  house,  with  a  stream  of  spring  water 
and  scattered  forest  trees  interspersed 
with  cherry  and  mulberry,  makes  a 
paradise  for  more  birds  than  I  have 
time  or  space  to  mention  here.  All  sum- 
mer long  they  furnish  us  with  exquisite 
music  and  protection  for  garden  and 
orchards.  It  is  well  worth  any  one's 
while  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
birds.  Maky  Caldwell. 

Ltjetonla,  Ohio. 


COLONEL  THOMPSON  DEFENDS  THE  A.  A. 
AND  REPLl^ES  TO  "AMERICA'S 
BOSS-RIDDEN  ATHLETICS" 


U. 


IN  The  Outlook  of  April  19  you  printed 
an  article  by  Newton  Fuessle,  called 
"America's  Boss-Ridden  Athletics,"  and 
featured  it  on  your  title-page. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Fuessle  refers  to 
the  American  Olympic  Association  as 
an  arm  of  and  a  "subsidiary  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,"  and  makes  a 
series  of  grave  charges  against  the  A. 
A.  U.  By  featuring  Mr.  Fuessle's  article 
The  Outlook  indorses  his  charges,  and 
as  The  Outlook  passes  into  the  libraries 
of  the  best  element  in  the  country,  these 
charges,  if  unanswered,  remain  a  con- 
tinuing charge  which  must  necessarily 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  American 
Olympic  Association,  and  therefore  I  ask 
you  to  publish  the  following  .statement. 

The  A.  O.  A.  was  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  Olympic  Games — that  is,  inter- 


national amateur  sports — to  encourage 
every  American  youth,  not  merely  to 
better  his  muscular  development,  but  to 
make  the  best  possible  body  that  the 
thews  and  sinews  given  him  by  God  and 
his  ancestors  will  permit;  to  elevate  and 
broaden  the  standards  by  which  athletes 
to  compete  in  the  games  are  chosen;  and 
to  kindle  in  their  souls  such  a  love  and 
respect  for  the  United  States  that  the 
world  will  say,  as  Baron  de  Coubertin, 
creator  and  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee,  said  of  our 
1912  team  at  Stockholm:  "Until  your 
teams  are  animated  by  the  same  patriot- 

►  ism  which  controls  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  you  cannot  hope  to 

^compete  with  them." 

If  all  the  organizations  that  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting  of  November  35, 
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1921,  join  the  A.  0.  A.,  it  will  represent 
every  sport  association  in  the  country — 
those  that  deal  with  men  who  may  now 
compete  in  the  Olympic  Games,  those 
interested  in  youth  who  in  the  future 
may  compete,  and  great  organizations 
like  the  golf  and  tennis  associations  not 
yet  represented  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  A.  0.  A.  will  not  be  controlled  by 
any  group  or  faction;  it  will  be  a  senate, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
independent  organizations.  There  will 
be  two  parties  in  the  A.  0.  A.,  just  as 
there  are  in  the  United  States  two  polit- 
ical parties — one  that  believes  in  States' 
rights,  and  one  that  believes  in  a  strong 
Central  Government;  the  one  adminis- 
tered by  volunteers  trying  to  produce 
"individuals,"  the  other  trying  to  pro- 
duce good  classes;  the  one  believing  in 
unpaid  management,  the  other  in  highly 
paid  expert  management.  Both  parties 
have  good  and  evil  in  their  composition, 
and  both  are  animated  by  a  strong  desire 
to  do  good. 

There  is  room  for  both  in  the  American 
Olympic  Association,  and  the  associa- 
tions that  fail  or  refuse  to  join  the  A.  0. 
A.  will  fail  to  do  their  full  duty  to  the 
United  States. 

The  A.  O.  A.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  management  of  National  sports;  it 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  interna- 
tional Olympic  Games.  It  will  control 
the  "try-out  games,"  prescribe  standards 
for  the  competitors  in  those  games  from 
the  winners  in  which  the  men  who  are 
to  compete  in  the  Olympic  Games  must 
be  selected,  take  the  team  to  the  games, 
and  see  that  they  conduct  themselves 
properly  while  there. 

The  A.  O.  A.  will  ha^  e  enough  to  do 
without  joining  in  any  of  our  home  dis- 
putes, which  always  have  and  always 
will  occur,  just  as  we  will  always  have 
different  political  groups. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  on  the  next 
Olympic  team  we  will  have  representa- 
tives of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  of  the 
colleges,  and  of  the  great  athletic  organ- 
izations of  the  country,  working  together 
in  perfect  harmony,  maintaining  the 
same  high  American  standards  as  did 
the  team  of  1912,  and  securing  even 
better  results  in  the  sports  than  did  that 
historic  team. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  A.  A.  U.,  but 
that  organization  is  a  member  of  the 
A.  0.  A.;  it  always  has  taken,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  take,  a  prominent  part 
in  Olympic  Games;  and  in  fairness  to 
that  organization  I  submit  the  following 
statement,  the  facts  therein  being  within 
my  own  knowledge  or  obtained  from  of- 
ficial sources: 

Mr.  Fuessle  says:  "A  self-appointed 
and  self-perpetuating  hierarchy  of  bosses 
absolutely  controls  America's  representa- 
tion at  the  Olympic  Games."  This  state- 
ment is  untrue. 

For  instance,  on  the  1912  team  at 
Stockholm,  riding  was  represented  by 
five  Army  officers  designated  by  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood,  then  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  The  Rifle  Team 
represented  the  Rifle  Association  and  in- 
cluded a  Princeton  professor,  but  was 


mainly  composed  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  was  captained 
by  the  then  Lieutenant-Commander  (now 
Captain)  Harris  Laning. 

The  Fencing  Team  had  on  it  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  it  represented, 
and  the  men  were  chosen  by,  competi- 
tions held  by  the  Amateur  Fencers' 
League. 

The  Revolver  and  Shotgun  Teams 
were  chosen  by  and  represented  their 
own  associations.  The  Army,  repre- 
sented by  Colonel  George  Patten,  con- 
tended in  the  pentathlon. 

The  track  and  field  athletes,  repre- 
senting athletic  associations  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  contended  at  try- 
out  games  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  winners  at  these  games 
were  the  "Track  and  Field"  Jrithletes  on 
the  Olympic  team.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  fairer  or  better  method  of  selection, 
and  certainly  no  "self-appointed  and  self- 
perpetuating  hierarchy  of  bosses"  con- 
trolled America's  representation  on  this 
team. 

On  the  team  were  Army,  11;  Navy,  4; 
undergraduates,  41;  and  representatives 
of  various  athletic  and  sport  organiza- 
tions, 112.  The  team  of  1920  was  selected 
while  many  of  the  young  athletes- of  the 
country  were  still  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  was  composed  of  Army,  54;  Navy, 
37;  undergraduates,  56;  and  athletic 
organizations,  200. 

The  team  was  sent  to  Antwerp  on  an 
Army  transport,  and  had  probably  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  accommo- 
dations that  our  soldiers  had.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  world  was  not 
on  a  normal  basis  and  that  the  comforts 
of  1912  could  not  be  expected  in  1920. 
Still,  the  team  did  wonders,  secured  557 
points,  and  our  Fencing  Team,  captained 
by  an  Army  officer.  Major  F.  W.  Honey- 
cutt,  won  the  third  place  over  the  strong 
British  team.   So  much  for  the  teams. 

Now  for  the  committees  that  managed 
them,  described  by  Mr.  Fuessle  as  "a 
small  and  arbitrary  group."  The  Amer- 
ican Olympic  Committee  that  supervised 
the  games  of  1912  was  organized  in  1911 
at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
National  associations  of  the  sports  gen- 
erally featured  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

A  large  committee  was  selected,  on 
which  were  representatives  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  on  which  were  the  three  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee:  Professor  "William  Sloan  of 
Princeton,  Allison  V.  Armour,  and  that 
fine  gentleman  and  sportsman  Everett 
Wendell,  who,  alas!  is  no  longer  with  us. 
On  that  Committee  were  representatives 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Fencers' 
League,  the  Rifle  and  Revolver  Associa- 
tions, the  Intercollegiate  A.  A.  A.  A.,  and 
the  A.  A.  U. 

After  the  1920  games  it  was  suggested 
that  a  permanent  Olympic  Association 
should  be  formed,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  on  November  25,  1921, 
to  organize  an  American  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation, two  proposed  constitutions  were 
submitted — one  to  form  an  American 
Olympic  Association,  and  the  other  to 


form  a  Federation  of  Athletic  Associa- 
tions. The  meeting  voted  to  adopt  the 
first  constitution,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Associations  who  favored 
the  Federation  withdrew,  and  declined 
to  join  the  A.  O.  A.  The  trouble  was 
largely  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
Clause  Six  of  Article  III  in  the  consti- 
tution as  adopted.  The  Federation  repre- 
sentatives believed  that  under  this 
clause  the  A.  A.  U.  would  have  absolute 
control,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  out  of 
127  votes  the  A.  A.  U.  had  only  35  votes. 

The  Executive  Committee,  which 
should  be  composed  of  men  especially 
interested  in  athletics  and  qualified  to 
represent  America  and  the  American 
spirit,  will  have  on  it,  if  the  Federation 
and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  finally  ac- 
cept membership  in  the  A.  O.  A.,  five 
men  who  are  officers  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  five 
who  are  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  Federation,  and  five  who  are  inde- 
pendent. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  no  association 
can  continue  to  exist  if  the  members  of 
the  association  are  not  willing  to  trust 
each  other,  but,  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  men,  I  know  that  if  once  they  know 
each  other  misunderstandings  will  dis- 
appear and  the  men  will  work  together. 
The  object  which  we  will  have  at  heart 
is  to  secure  a  proper  representation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Olympic  Games, 
and  to  have  our  representation  therein 
so  managed  as  to  secure  the  good  will 
of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Fuessle  describes  the  A.  A.  U.  as 
"that  powerful  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
whose  strength  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing for  sixty  years,"  and  then  goes  on  to 
say:  "The  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
known  as  the  A.  A.  U.,  in  no  wise  repre- 
sents the  vast  number  of  institutions 
and  organizations  from  which  our  ath- 
letic strength  is  recruited." 

The  A.  A.  U.  is  composed  of  twenty  ' 
organized  districts,  representing  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  organizations,  each 
one  of  which  manages  its  own  games 
with  entire  independence,  employing  the 
machinery  of  the  A.  A.  U.  only  when  the 
games  are  open.  The  A.  A.  U.  then  steps 
in  to  insure  that  professionals  posing  as 
amateurs  do  not  intrude  into  the  games. 

One  of  these  A.  A.  U.  district  associa- 
tions, for  example,  the  Metropolitan  As- 
sociation, has  in  its  membership  the 
American  Legion  of  "New  York  Stat? 
Department,"  representing  100,000  mem- 
bers; the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  York,  representing  200,000;  the 
Bankers'  Athletic  League,  composed  of 
thirty-six  banks  in  New  York  City,  repre- 
senting 15,000;  the  Municipal  Athletic 
Activities  Association  of  New  York, 
which  promotes  athletic  activities  for 
the  employees  of  the  city,  representing 
about  80,000;  the  Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Athletic  League,  composed  of  Swed- 
ish, Finnish,  Norwegian  and  other  Scan- 
dinavian clubs;  the  Sunday  Schools  Ath- 
letic League;  the  Western  Union  Ath- 
letic Association;  the  Amateur  Indus- 
trial Athletic  Association;  the  Industrial 
.Atliletio  Association  of  New  Brunswick; 
the  Newark  Insurance  and  Banking  Ath- 


letic  League;  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  of  New 
York,  including  all  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  in 
the  greater  city;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  of 
New  Jersey,  including  all  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.s  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  north  of 
Trenton. 

The  Association  also  included  Colum- 
bia University,  Princeton  University,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York  University. 
Rutgers  College.  Brooklyn  College  Club, 
Bnti  Cooper  Union  Night  School.  There 
are  also  the  Knights  of  Columbus  coull- 
cIIb.  Elks'  clubs,  settlement  houses. 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations,  Turn 
Vereins,  all  the  National  Guard  Regi- 
ments in  Greater  New  York,  the  Hotel 
employees'  organizations,  etc. 

Altogether  there  are  187  iiuiependent 
organizations  belonging  to  the  Metro- 
politan Association.  Mr.  Fuessle  states 
that  the  A.  A.  U.  is  a  clannish  organiza- 
tion composed  of  local  and  powerful  ath- 
letic clubs.  But  the  list  named  above 
certainly  does  not  bear  out  his  state- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  and  several  other  clubs  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  are  members 
thereof.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  has  exactly  the  same 
vote  as  has  each  unit  of  the  Y.  M.  C,  A. 
or  the  Sunday  School  League 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  or- 
ganized In  1868  by  young  men  who 
fought  from  '61  to  '6.'i,  and  In  the  more 
than  fifty  years  of  Its  existence  it  has 
constantly  worked  to  promote  amateur 
athletics.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  twice  the  President  of  that 
club. 

I  assure  you.  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  way 
to  build  up  athletics  Is  not  by  trying 
to  destroy  an  organization  which,  as  Mr. 
Fuessle  says,  "has  been  growing  stronger 
for  sixty  years;"  and  which  represents 
over  two  million  members,  each  one  of 
whom  has  an  opportunity  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives, who  in  turn  select  the  officials 
who  manage  the  A.  A.  U. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  and 
let  me  remind  the  public  that  1924  will 
soon  be  here,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
we  have  got  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  provide  a  team  for  the  Olympic  Games 
of  that  year.  "We  will  provide  it  and 
it  will  be  a  good  one;  and  let  me 
prophesy  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  the  colleges  will  take  part  in  select- 
ing and  managing  that  team. 

ROBKRT  M.  THOMPSOX, 

President  American  Olympic  Association 

[Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Olympic  As.socia- 
tion,  replies  here  to  an  article  based 
largely  on  an  interview  with  General 
Palmer  E.  Pierce,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
The  Outlook  is  of  course  in  sympathy 
with  the  principles  for  which  General 
Pierce  stands. 

It  appears  that  if  all  organizations  in- 
vited to  join  the  American  Olympic 
Association  do  so,  64  votes  will  control 
any  meeting.  And  if,  as  stated  by 
Colonel  Thompson,  the  Amateur  Athletic 


More  of  the  beautiful  infokmal  English  in 

UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS  of 
EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

The  Translator  of  o mar  khayyam 
to  BERNARD  BARTON,  the  ^aker  Poet 

It  is  twenty  years  since  the  last  collection  of 
FitzGerald's  letters  was  published,  and  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  any  more  would  be  forthcoming. 
Recently,  however,  through  one  of  Barton's 
kinsmen,  a  lot  of  letters  from  FitzGerald  to  the 
Quaker  Poet,  written  in  the  late  thirties  and 
forties, have  been  found, and  Scribner's  Magazine 
is  privileged  to  print  two  articles  from  that 
correspondence.  Here  will  be  found  the  beau- 
tiful informal  English  for  which  FitzGerald  is 
famous.  The  poet.  Barton,  and  he  had  a  bond 
in  common — both  \vere  ardent  collectors  of 
pictures — and  these  letters  are  full  of  the  eager 
quest  for  drawings  and  pictures  at  very  moderate 
prices,  for  neither  had  much  money  to  spend. 
The  letters,  which  you  will  read  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  are  also  filled  with  allusions  to  Fitz- 
Gerald's literary  friends — Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
Trench,  Milrres,  and  other  great  Victorians. 
These  letters  are  a  real  find.    Get  your  copy  ot 
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Union  has  35  votes,  it  is  seen  that  tliis 
number  is  more  than  half  the  64  votes 
required  for  a  quorum.  The  result  of 
this  voting  power  "is  shown  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  on  November  25,  1921. 
The  president,  three  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  and  auditor  elected  on  that 
date  by  the  American  Olympic  Associa 
tion  were  all  either  officers  or  prominent 
members  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

Colonel  Thompson's  defense  indicates 
apparent  tentative  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation, which  to  some  observers  reflects 


the  arbitrary  control  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and 
makes  many  organizations  fearful  of 
joining. 

Finally,  college-trained  members  of 
American  Olympic  teams  since  1896 
have  been  responsible  for  approximately 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  successes 
achieved  at  the  games  by  American  rep- 
resentatives. It  seems  desirable  -  that 
the  trainers  of  these  men  should  have 
appropriate  representation  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Olympic  Association,  which,  it  appears, 
has  been  denied  to  them. — The  Editor.s.] 
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THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.    Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  Insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  arc 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-flve  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEV^  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

^[^.TOURS  (S  CRUISES 


Round-the-World 

Two  phenomenal  Cruises  f  lom  New 
York  Jan.  9  and  10,  1923.  The  two 
Ciiiise-ships  "  Resolute  "  and  "  Voleu- 
dam  "  are  perfect  for  Eouud-tlie-AVorld 
travel.  Tlie  scliedules  are  compre- 
lieusive,  generous  and  well  planned. 
The  company  and  its  Cruise  Managers 
have  pre-eminently  extensive  Round- 
tlie-WorlJ  experience  and  np-to-tlie- 
minute  knowledge.  Rates  §l()r>0  up, 
New  York  to  New  York.  Booklet  on 
request. 

Mediterranean 
Cruise 

February  111,  1923,  on  tlie  S.S.  "  Rotter- 
dam." Includes  Azores,  Madeira,  Spain, 
Gibraltar,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Hiily 
Land  and  other  places  of  equal  in- 
terest. Rates  $62.5  up— New  York  to 
New  York.  \V  rite  for  illustrated  book- 
let. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

22V2  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Also  Round  the  World  Tours 

For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "il'^f 

an  01  yanizer  of  a  aiuall  party .  Untablislied  IHIHI. 
Babcock's  Tuuhs.  13  Halsey  St..  Riooklyn. 

Tint  lieaiHy,  fa.scinat.ion,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  nil  over  tlie  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  qnauiteot  and  luuBt  intBrentiiig  ol  all 
countrieB.  Come  while  the  old  HRe  cnetoiua 
prevail.   Write,  nientiouiuK  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

CaiB  1  latllc  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  infoi  Illation 
Rilci  lor  a  lingle  room  wiliioul  balli  and  Vfith  3  meals, 
$5-6  ill  cilies  and  popular  resorli,  $4-5  in  Ihe  country 

Hotels  and  Resorts 


EUROPE 


I 


TALIAN  KIVIKRA,  ViareBiflo, 
Ttiily.  Very  Biuall  iinmher  iiayniK 
i(ueHtn  leceivi-rl  in  cliai  ininK  private  villa,  fm  - 
lin;  iiiiie  fun  Hi,  near  eHiJiiiiiiide.  Relliiod  ainl 
eiiltivated  niilieii.  Opportunity  for  itiiily  of 
Italian  or  (Jenuan.  KI,HA  WOI.KKHIJOKL, 
yitt  Fitttti  M  (I'iuetu),  Viureggio,  Italy. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CANADA 


CANADA'S  WILDS 
Northern  Ontario 

'f^'  •      Wal>i  Kon  €iiui|> 

1  imaffami  li^'  Tii>i«Kaiiii 

o  Ontario,  I'aiiHcIa 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  \a  itii  every 
comfort  iu  tlie  lieart  of  four  million 
acres  virgin  forest— 1,503  lalte.s.  Won- 
derful lishiilK,  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes 
and  Launches.  Bathing.  Tramping:.  One  night 
from  Toronto.  E.\celient  table.  Write  for  booklels. 
MISS  G.  ORR.  Timagami  P.  0.,  Noilhem  Ontario.  Can. 


MAINE 


Vf^'DV'  i~'  A  TV/IDCLooN  Lake,  Maine. 
I  UIVrwV-AlVlrOj.LeH  isrork.Proi.. 
Famous  Raugeley  region  li^art  of  mountains 
facing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  tires, 
central  4liiiiiig-room.  Garage,  golf  near  by, 
boating,  bathing,  tisliiiig.  Fresli  vegetables, 
eggs,  ponlrry,  milk.  Booklet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  cosy  little  house  by  the  sea.  Now 
open.    Private  baths.   Descriptive  booklet. 
18th  season. 


Rock  Ridge  Hall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS.  (j"/,;;,,) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  riniiiing  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  private  l)atlis. 
Many  comfortably  furnished  rooms  fvr  geii- 
fra/  tixe.  Large,  breezy,  screened  piazza. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crow's  nest"  outlook. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berries,  fruit,  eggs,  chickens. 
$15,  818,  $21,  $25  a  week.  Tel.  Wellesley  71M2. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NKWFOUND  LAKE 

Brookside  Inn  and  Bun§:alows 

BridKf  water,  N.  H.  Kxcelleiit  cuisine, 
Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  etc.  September 
bookings  only.  G.  T.  YOUNG,  Prop. 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

Overlooking  KIM  l!AT.L  I.AKK 
near  the  White  Slountaiiis 

The  place  you've  always  wanted  to  know 
about,  where  you  coulii  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self. Make  your  reservations  now  for  Sept. 
Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  tennis,  horseback 
riding,  moiuitain  climbing,  nights  around  the 
cami>-fire.   Private  cabins.  Address 

H.  C.  BEMIS.  Soutli  Chatham.  N.  H. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  oliil>  and  shot*' 
ping  section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
ail  priiioipal  theaters.  A  iiigh-class  hotel 
p.atronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
iiiodatione  at  moderate  cost. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
KiiteM  and  luap  gladly  sent  11)1011  l  eqiiear. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

VVoxt  T4tt  .St.,  Mirouifli 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 

3UU  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  Ht.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
reltiieiiieiit  (^oiiibiiied  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet.). 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

HoiLL  junsoN 

adjoining  Jiidsoii  Memorial  Church.  Uooms 
with  and  without,  hath.  Hales  $:i.5ti  per  ilay. 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenienr 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondacks  '"*t?J'c°o"t''ta^"e^^^ 

Keeiie  Valley.'N.Y.  Season  June  1-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  highest  peaks.  Rooms 
available  only  for  September.  Rates  $18  and 
$20.  Illustrated  booklet.   M.  E.  Lock,  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE  1'^'£"„V{lfg''Jt' 

Altitude  l.hll  ft.    A  noted  place  for  health 
and  rest.    Write  for  folder  and  particulars. 
C.  Fenton  Parker,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


KEKNK  V.AI.1,KY  INN.  Keene 
Valley,  N.Y.  Altitude  1,2111)  ft.  Mtii. 
climbing,  tenuis,  fishing.  Capacity  1.5U.  $18 
week  up.  1 11ns.  booklet.  W.  \V.  Black,  Prop. 


Health  Resorts 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  (piiet.  restful  and  homeUke.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
•  uperior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward.  Sr.  M.U., 
Fred.  W.  Sewar.i,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Goshen,  N.  \  . 


Country  Board 


M  ■  1  _  M  I  Quiet,  restful  home  life 
IVIOrnStOWn,  W.  J.  for  a  few  guests  in  beau- 
tiful residential  park  near  station.  Excellent 
cuisine.    Moderate  late.s.    7.112a.  Outlook. 


tlMITKD  NUMBKB  OF  GUESTS 

received  by  trahied  nurse  in  her  own  home. 
Beautiful  surroundings.  Good  table.  The 
Misses  Webb,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


Old  Colonial  House,  1  hour  from  N.Y. 
5  fireplaces,  Dutch  oven  ;  10  rooms,  attic ; 
furnace,  bath,  electricity  Furnished.  $15,0(MI. 
3  acres,  larger  acreage  available.  I.  F. 
CONANT,  National  Arts  Club,  N.  Y.  City. 


FLORIDA 


In  Florida— For  Rent 

Two  completely  fui  iiished  cottages,  modern 
improvements  ;  one  ',i  rooms,  bath,  for  $225  for 
season  ;  other  8  rooms,  sleeping  porch,  sun 
iiarlor,  garage,  dock,  $SIIII,  November  till  May. 
E.  J.  BLAIK.  Cocoa,  Fla..  Box  M.  Fishing, 
hunting.  Facing  Indian  River.  Secure  now. 


Florida  Estate  for  Sale  J^i?il?''s''i5i^*t'!:j 

coast  Florida,  IW  miles  north  of  Palm  Beach. 
Property  consist  s  of  10  acres  highly  developed. 
Oranges,  grapefruit,  iiineapples,  etc.  Won- 
derful gardens.  Main  house  has  six  master  s 
bedrooms,  five  baths,  besides  servants'  quar- 
ters. Boathouse,  garage,  gardener's  house, 
etc.  House  completely  furnished.  F  ine  fish- 
ing and  bathing,  liuiuire  LAWRENC.L  M. 
VILlsS,  Railway  E.\chauge  Building.Chicago. 


MA  S  S  AC^H  U  S  ET  T  S 

CATC  Unusual  opportunity— long 
rUK  SALE  and  well-establiBhed  fully 
equipped  tea-room.  Splendid  opportniiity 
for  two  friends.    Address  7,!)47,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


For  Sale,  Colonial  Cottage  modern 

improvements,  in  beautiful  Adirondack  vil- 
lage.   Price  $1.5,0WI.   Address  8,147,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondack  Cottaees— For  Sept.  or 
later.  $60  and  S75.  Fuiiiislied,  b rooms, 
running  water,  modern  sanitation.  Garage. 
Supplies  convenient.  Fine  mountain  view.  A 
good  center  for  touring.   A.  Ward,  Jay,  N.Y. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

LADY  will  receive  into  her  home  on  Brook- 
lyn Heights,  New  York,  after  October  1  one 
or  two  yoiuig  girls  wishing  to  study  at  the 
Brooklyn  Master  School  of  Music,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  New  York  advantages.  Refer- 
ences given  and  required.   2,000  Outlook. 

WANTED— Rooms  and  board.  Two  ladies. 
Permanent.  Refined  environment,  within 
thirty  miles  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Mod- 
erate terms.   2,032,  Outlook. 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS  

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED  I 
Any  subject,  immediate  reading  and  reiwrt. 
Dorrance,  Publishers,  308  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  INCOME 
CERTIFICATES  additionally  secured,  tax 
exempted,  cpiarterly  payments.  Permanent 
or  recouvertible.  Ask  circulars.  Home  Build- 
ing &  Loan  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

COOKING  fy^c  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

WANTED— .\ctive  partner  in  established 
girls'  camp.  Man  or  woman  with  some  capital, 
business  experience,  and  advantageous  cou- 
uections.  1,81(7,  Outlook. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES~ 


DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  govern- 
esses, matrons,  housekeepers,  sui)erinteiid- 
eiits.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  5 
East  Side. 

WANTIGU— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schocls.  Calls  (tomiiig  every  flay. 
Send  for  ciicnlars.  Albany  1  eaciiei<  Agency, 
Albany,  N.y.  » 

DIRECTORY  tor  secretaries  and  social 
workers.  Miss  Richards,  Provident**,  R.  I. 
Box  5  East  Side.   Boston  office. 

WANTHU— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  JCducatioiial  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall,  N.  Y. 

 STATIONERY  

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationeiiy  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  10(1  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  You  can  buy  cheai>er 
stationery,  but  do  yon  want  to  '.'  Lewis,  284 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

1,50  letter  slieets  and  100  eiiveloiws,  $1.  Post- 
paid. Burnett  Print  Slion,  Box  14.i,  Ashland, 
O. 

CORRECT,  attractive,  refined  stationery, 
printed  neatly  with  your  name  and  address. 
200  sheets,  12.j  envelopes,  de  luxe  grade  boml, 
Gladstone  size,  $2  iiostpaid.  Same  in  com- 
mercial grade  bond,  $IM  postiwid.  You  <  an 
use  this  stationery  with  the  assurance  that 
it  is  absolutely  correct  in  both  form  and 
tiuality.  The  Saftbrd  Printers.  Janesville, 
Wis.  

HELP  WANTED  


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Trained  nurse  in  school  for 
retarded  children.   l,88St,  Outlook. 

LATIN  IKACHERS  WANTED  by  fa- 
mous New  Eugland  school.  Should  be  young 
and  unmarried,  have  done  some  gi-adiiate 
work,  and  had  a  little  experience  in  teaching. 
Address  Latin  Department,  8,008,  Outlook. 

Business  Sltuatlon^^ 
EARN  $110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guar 
anteed  after  3  months'  spare-time  »tudy  or 
money  refunded.  Exi^elloiit  oppcu  tuiutics. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM -27.  SUuidard 
BusiuesB  Training  Institute,  BuHalo,  N.  i. 
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Your  Present  System — Plus 

The  Kleradeek  adapts  itself  to  your 
peculiar  requirements — combining  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  handling  of 
desk  papers. 

Sorts  and  routes  departmental  mall:  bolds  refer- 
ence pai>«ri  out  of  nay  but  immediately  at  hand 
when  needed.    Saves  time.    Effirieiit.  Convenient. 
A  Steel  Sectional  Device 
Add  ccmparimeiits  as  required.    Vertical  sections 
90c    each.    Four-compartment  combination  Illus- 
trated   below  $5.10     Indeied   front   and  back. 
Write    for    free.    Instructive.    Illustrated  (older. 
"How  to  Get  Greater  Oe<k  EITicleocy." 
Ross-Gould  Co. 
4«3  N.  l_Oth — St.  Louis  0> 


A  Cash  Offer  for 
*  Cartoons  and  Photographs 

Ca-sli  payment,  from  ."^l  to  -^o,  will  pi-oiuptly  be 
j  made  to  our  readers  who  send  us  a  cartoon  or  photo- 
,  graph  accepted  by  The  Outlook.  Caitoons  will  not 
I  be  returned.  Each  one  should  be  marked  with 
I  name  and  address  of  sender  to  assure  payment 

if  accepted.  Photographs  should  be  sent  with  retiiru 

postage  inclosed. 

j  We  want  to  see  the  best  cartoons  published  in 
'  your  local  papers,  and  the  most  interesting  and 
j  newsy  pictures  you  may  own. 

The  Editok.s  of  Thk  Outlook 

381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


An  Unusual  Service  for  Outlook  Readers 

You  are  frequently  in  need  of  a  household  helper, 
companion,  nurse,  governess,  teacher,  or  business  or 
professional  assistant.  Or  perhaps  you  are  in  search 
of  such  a  position  yourself. 

In  either  case,  an  Outlook  "Want  Ad"  will  un- 
doubtedly solve  the  problem.  Here  is  a  typical 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received — "  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated that  my  ad  would  prove  so  alluring,  I 
received  twenty-four  replies  and  they  came  from 
thirteen  different  States.  It  has  given  me  a  great 
respect  for  the  wide  circulation  of  The  Outlook." 

Try  a  "Want  Ad." 

The  rate  is  only  Ten  Cents  a  Word. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
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381  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


HELP  WANTED 


Conipa.iions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

tV  A  XTKD — Refined  and  experienced  younp: 
woinan  to  asaixt  mother  in  care  and  training 
of  four  Hmall  children.  Ridgewood,  N.  ,J.  Ad- 
dregs  iMlll,  Outlook. 

W  ANTED— V'oung  lady's  companion  to  act 
as  i-haiieron  during  winter  in  Washington. 
Prefer  English  woman.  References  re4inired. 
i.ifm.  Outlook, 

REKIXED  Protestant  ait  waitress  in  family 
employing  dietitian  aiMl  governess.  Xo  ser- 
vants. Cedar  Hill  Farm,  Reading.  Pa. 

WANTED — Nura^f  and  governess  to  co- 
operate with  parents  in  care  of  four  robust, 
airtive.  well-trained  children,  eldest  o  years, 
.^ttrairtive  home  in  t>utskirTs  of  a  city.  Good 
he.iKlj.  even  temper,  jatience.  and  pleasing 
l>ei>oiiality  required.  Appli'-ants  must  have 
gO'fl  experience  and  referen<:es,  fondness  for 
outdoors,  able  to  assist  in  brf>a<l  iihysif^a]  and 
tn«nral  training.  Hhonki  send  full  details 
exi>erieni«  and  salary  with  application. 
L87.j,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 
W  A  NTEr>— Teacher  of  Frendi  for  private 
w  Iwjol  in  Sfjuth.  Please  give  details  of  training 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  Native  teacher 
preferi-ed.  .Address  i,iH».  Outlook. 

RESIDENT  or  non-resident  French  tea^;h- 
er  ill  girls'  private  school  with  limited  enroll- 
uttnit.  five  miles  from  Pliila/lelphia,  .Main 
Line  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Apj.ly  immediately, 
eixling  testimonials  and  re<ent  photograph, 
alaiy  and  living  exjienses.  JM*- 

>iitk>ok. 

WANTED-French  Protestant  nursery 
govemea*.  help  chajnber  work  and  sewing. 
Seven  year  old  girl  goes  to  s<:liool.  New  Vork 
wmters  .Mrs  t.  H.  Beers.  Westharnj.ton 
Iiea<;li.  Long  Island. 

WA.NTED-Yonng  man  well  »inahfie<J  to 
»«tat,lish  voraitional  dei<artment  in  private 
sch^j*,!  for  slightly  retarded  boys.  School 
opens  September,  l.t*?.  Ontkjoh. 

WANTED- Man  t<,  tea<,h  athletics  and 
aca/lemic  subjef.-ts  to  subnormal  l«ys  over 
nxteeji.  School  oi<eris  Septem>*r.  1.888, 
OatkiOK. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

GRADUATE  nurse,  quiet,  sunny  di9iK>- 
sition,  cultivated,  orphan,  desires  iK)sition 
u.seful  companion  with  invalid  gentleman. 
Highest  credentials.  l,88t),  Outlook. 

WOMAN  phytiician  would  go  abroad  in 
professional  capacity.   :i,(r22.  Outlook. 

TRAINED  nurse  wishes  position  with  nerve 
or  mental  patient.  GocmJ  creilentials.  J.ii:!8, 
Outlook. 

jRADU.XTE  experienced  nurse  would  like 
lM>6ition  ill  school.  .Miss  Class,  Central  Club, 
13'.'  East  4.5th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Business  Situations 

SUCCESSFUL,  experienced  young  woman, 
Ciimpaigii,  publicity,  writer,  public  sjjeakei', 
new-spaper  work,  desires  t>osit>on  in  New 
York.  Best  references.  I,8.i7,  Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN  with  business  experience, 
pioficient  in  library  economy,  Ciitalosuing, 
filing,  indexing,  compiling  statistics,  and  in- 
stalhiig  systems,  desires  iMjsition  in  or  near 
New  York  City.   'i,li4i.  Outlook. 

Cnmptinions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

TRAINED  nurse  desires  position  as  nurse 
and  housekeeper  to  elderly  lady  or  gentleman. 
Would  travel  California  and  Middle  West. 
Cheerful,  agreeable  disiK>sition.  Disengaged 
September  .5.  '^.IM!),  Outlook. 

AMERICAN  Protestant  widow  as  manag- 
ing housekeeper  private  home  where  miiid  is 
employed,  or  hostess  in  college  dormitory. 
Kxi)erience.    Ueferences.   2,i)(W,  Outlook. 

SWISS  refined  lady,  university  graduate, 
desires  position  as  teaching  governess,  com- 
panion, managing  housekeeper,  position  of 
trust.  Great  experience  in  edni^tion  ;  usual 
subjects.  French,  German,  English,  hand- 
work.   American  references.   2,028,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wishes  position 
as  cha[>eron-com|^iiion  for  girl  under  four- 
teen, i.tmi.  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  desires  position  as 
companion  or  home  secretary.  Best  of  ref- 
erences.  2,034,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

LADY  requires  position  as  nurse-com- 
panion or  managing  housekeeper.  Would 
take  care  of  delicate  child.  Wide  experience. 
Has  traveled  all  over  Europe.  Highest  cre- 
dentials. .Miss  Helen  Thomson,  care  General 
Delivery,  Biiftalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  by  experienced,  adaptable 
middle-aged  Protestant  American  woman, 
position  of  trust,  such  as  traveling  comi)anion, 
chaperon,  housemother.  Would  considei"  care 
of  children.  Located  thirty  miles  from  Pitts- 
burgh. References  given  and  required.  Ad- 
dress, stating  i>articulars,  2.(>11,  Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary  with  lady  travel- 
ing. Well  educated  young  woman,  business 
and  private  scliool  experience.  Best  lefer- 
ences.    Isabel  Hughes.  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TEACHER  and  supervisor,  public  school, 
desires  i)09i'.  ion  at  once.  Specialties,  music 
and  penmanship.    2.025f,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  of  little  chiMren, 
gradnate  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia, 
wishes  tutoring  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  2,037. 
Outlook. 

SOUTHERN  gentlewoman.  excellent 
teacher,  wishes  position.  College  ti'aiuiug, 
exceptional  references.  2,04i',  Outlook. 

TUTORING.  Private  instruction  in  Latin, 
French  conversation  and  grammar,  history, 
and  English  subjects  by  a  Smith  College 
graduate  of  French  ancestry.  Kxperience. 
References.  Regular  instniction  for  fall  and 
winter.  2.050,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  ilesiring  ti-aining  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  months  is  offered  by 
the  Lying-Iii  Hospital.  3»1  Second  Ave..  New 
York.  .Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Giithman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  HHth  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  SOd  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  eacli  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  .Ave„ 
New  York  City. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED— BcTid  and  care  for  active  aged 
lady.  Plea.Hant,  quiet  home  near  New  York 
City.  Reasonable  rates.  Address  Mrs.  William 
Patten,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

REFINED,  exceptional  home, Passaic,  N.J.. 
for  infant  or  child.  _Mother's  care.  Highest 
references  as  to  <iualificatious  and  exiierieuce. 
2,U24.  Outlook. 

CHILD  or  young  girl  accommodateJ  in  inv 
home  ill  Colorado  Springs.  Excellent  eii- 
vironinent.  Intelligent  care.  Oijeii  air  school. 
References  exchanged.  Leaving  New  York 
early  in  September.    2.023,  Outlook. 

CORNELL  graduate  will  tutor  liinite.i 
number  of  DIFFICULT  OR  SLIGHTLY 
BACKWARD  B(JYS  between  12 and  IH  years 
Outdoor  life  on  farm  in  Virginiiu  Individual 
attention  and  special  help.  Best  refeience-j. 
Address  Joseph  H.  Russell,  lOU  Saufoid  .Ave  . 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  .Agency, 
established  Nocliai"ge;  prompt  delivery. 
2.5  West  24tli  St.,  New  York. 

SELL  YOUR  SNAP  SHOTS  AT  1.5.CC 
EACH.  Kixlak  prints  needed  by  2-5,0iiil  pul> 
lishei"s.  j\Iake  vacations  pav.  We  teaoii  vor. 
how  and  whereto  sell.  Write  AVALHAMORK 
INSTITUTE,  LAFAYETTE  BLDG.,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. PA. 

WANTED— Patient  with  an  attendant  in 
modern  siibnrliau  home;  all  conveniences. 
.Apply  Box  42.5,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

WA.NTED— To  boaid  difficult  little  girl  of 
nine,  iireferably  with  family  of  clergyman  *n 
retired  school  teacher,  in  the  couuti'v  withiii 
sixty  miles  of  ?4ew  York.  Seven  dollar,  j 
week.  2,046,  Outlook. 
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A  Chi  Id's  Reading 

Do  you  realize  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  selecting  books  for  young 
people  which  will  not  only  entertain 
but  will  help  to  mottld  character  as  well  ? 
Such  books  are  the  famous  animal  classics, 
Black  Beauty  and  BEAUTIFUL  JOE, 
stories  which  have  never  failed  to  hold  the 
children's  attention  to  the  very  end.  They 
read  and  love  the  story  of  BEAUTIFUL 
JOE,  the  homely  and  abused  little  dog  who 
was  rescued  and  adopted  by  a  sympathetic 
family.  And  they  read  it  without  realizing 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  absorbing  one 
of  the  greatest  lessons  a  child  can  learn — 
the  lesson  of  unselfishness. 

More  than  a  million  copies  of 
BEAUTIFUL  JOE  have  been  sold 

A  story  that  will  never  grow  old,  and  one 
that  speaks  not  for  the  dog  alone,  but  for 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Through  it  we 
enter  the  animal  world,  and  are  made  to  see 
as  animals  see,  and  to  feel  as  animals  feel. 

BEAUTIFUL  JOE 

By  Marshall  Saunders 

has  just  been  revised  and  re-issued  in  hand- 
some cloth  binding,  with  colored  picture- 
cover,  many  illustrations,  and  charming  end 
papers  by  Charles  Copeland.  Don't  wait 
for  Xmas  to  help  your  child  develop  the 
qualities  needing  development  now.  Every 
bookstore  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you.  $1.50. 

THE  JUDSON  PRESS 
1701  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of  which 
nia\-  lie  easily  followed  ri'^ht  in  your  own  home,  or 
while  traveling.  You  will  find  in  this  little  book  a 
wealth  of  information  about  food  elementsaiid  their 
relation  to  )thysical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive w  ei;4ht  cmtrol  diets,  ai  id  and  bland 
iiets.  laxntive  and  blood-building' 
diets,  aiitl  ili'-ts  used  in  the  correction 
of  \  arious  chronic  maladies. 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
N'lt  a  mail-order  ad\ertisenient. 
Name  and  address  on  card  will 
l>rin'>^  it  without  cost  or  nhli'^ation. 


\    HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

=9.,  r,„o,l  Health 


B.ittle  Creek.  Mich. 


CPEnCERIAD 

XlLVERED 

Will  Not  Corrode, 

Always  Keep  Bright 

Samples  of  ten  different 
patterns  and  finish,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents,  in- 
cluding a  thirty-two-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  OUTLOOK 

BY  THE  WAY 
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ORRESPOXDENT  scelvs  to  put  you 
straight  as  to  the  name  of  the 
horse  of  the  famous  ride  from  Winches- 
ter to  Cedar  Creek,"  a  subscriber  writes, 
"and  quotes  from  Sheridan's  'Memoirs' 
to  sustain  his  claim.  But  he  gives  too 
much  weight  to  Sheridan's  words  in  the 
'Memoirs,'  for  Sheridan  does  not  there 
say  that  the  horse  aluays  continued  to 
be  called  'Riensii.'  In  Hinton  and  Burr's 
Life  of  Sheridan,  on  page  214,  there  is 
an  allusion  to  'Rienzi,  or  Winchester  as 
he  was  called  by  the  General  after  the 
battle  at  that  place,'  etc.  On  October 
17,  1881,  Sheridan  wrote  to  Colonel 
Herbert  E.  Hill  from  Chicago,  and, 
speaking  of  the  ride,  says:  "My  black 
horse  Winchester  was  saddled,'  etc.,  and 
later  in  the  same  letter  says,  'I  rode  my 
black  horse  Winchester,'  etc.  On  the 
following  day  the  General  wrote  again 
to  Colonel  Hill  saying:  'The  black  horse 
Winchester  died  October  2,  1878,'  etc. 
These  two  letters  are  set  forth  in  Hin- 
ton's  Life  of  Sheridan,  page  212." 


"I  am  built  just  as  other  people  are 
built,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,"  says 
Mark  Twain  in  "Unpublished  Chapters 
from  an  Autobiography"  in  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  "and  therefore  I  do  prize  a 
good  hearty  compliment  above  rubies. 
But  when  a  man  goes  beyond  compli- 
ment, it  makes  me  ashamed.  .  .  .  Adula- 
tion. Adulation — spoken  or  hinted.  And 
never  earned;  never  due,  to  any  human 
being.  What  a  king  must  suffer!  For  he 
knows,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  he 
is  a  poor,  cheap,  wormy  thing  like  the 
rest  of  us." 


Prohibition  agents  who  found  a  still 
in  full  operation  in  a  tenement  in  New 
York  City  were  regaled  with  an  in- 
genious explanation  by  the  owner.  "I 
was  in  an  elevator  accident  once,"  he 
explained,  "and  ever  since  then  I  have 
had  to  take  alcohol  baths.  Sometimes 
I  get  more  alcohol  from  this  still  than 
I  need  for  my  bath,  and  that  I  make 
into  wine  for  occasional  internal  use  to 
help  me  get  back  my  health."  Notwith- 
standing this  pathetic  plea,  the  owner 
was  locked  up  and  his  still  confiscated. 


A  New  England  library  contains  a  file 
of  the  "Providence  Gazette"  for  1783. 
The  advertisements  occupy  an  incon- 
spicuous place  and  are  couched  in  a 
much  humbler  style  than  the  appeals  of 
our  day.  Here  are  two  characteristic 
examples: 

Samuel  Coy,  Painter,  begs  leave  to 
inform  the  Public,  that  he  continues 
to  carry  on  his  Bu.sincss,  in  every 
branch,  nnd  is  ready  to  serve  his  Cus- 
tomers and  others  at  the  shortest 
Notice.  He  has  for  Sale,  Colours  and 
rutty  as  usual. — Tho  smallest  Fa- 
voui  s  will  be  sratofully  acknowledsed. 

N.  B.  Hp  will  take  any  Kind  of 
Country  Produce  in  Pay.  At  present 
lio  is  in  Want  of  Stono-T>imo,  House- 
I'l.'iuk,  Joi.st,  Yellow  I'ine  Boards,  and 
.some  other  Materials  for  Building:, 
which    wilt  be   received   in   T-lou  of 


Cash,  provided  they  be  delivered  this 
Winter. 

To  be  sold  by  Olney  Winsor,  at  his 
Shop,  a  few  Doors  Northward  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  Hay-Scales,  a  neat  and  well- 
bound  American  Edition  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  Printed  by  Mr.  Robert  Aitken, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  examined,  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  Con- 
gress. As  this  is  the  first  Edition 
ever  published  in  our  language  in  this 
Country,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
Curious,  as  well  as  the  Religious,  will 
wish  to  be  possessed  of  a  copy.  They 
will  apply  soon,  as  but  few  are  on 
Hand. 


The  "London  letter"  which  is  a  front- 
page feature  of  an  issue  of  the  "Provi- 
dence Gazette"  in  1783  contains  these 
items  of  contemporaneous  interest  to  our 
forefathers: 

The  Americans  have  made  a  de- 
mand for  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  principally  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sara- 
toga. 

Anecdote:  A  few  nights  since,  a 
celebrated  Duke,  after  supping  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  drinking 
rather  freely,  gave  for  a  toa.st,  "a 
speedy  coronation!"  This  intended 
compliment  however  failed  in  its  ef- 
fect; for  his  Royal  Highness,  with  a 
proper  spirit  of  indignation,  filled  a 
bumper  and  threw  it  into  the  Duke's 
face.  The  offender,  struck  with  the 
impropriety  of  his  own  conduct, 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  put  it 
off  with  a  laugh,  and  filled  his  own 
glass  and  dashed  the  contents  thereof 

in  the  face  of   ,  who  sat  next  to 

him,  saying,  "His  Royal  Highness 
hath  given  us  a  new  fashioned  senti- 
ment in  preference  to  my  toast,  .so 
pray  put  it  round." 

On  Monday  the  2d  inst.  died  at  his 
apartments.  No.  12,  Cockspur-street, 
Mr.  Burne,  the  Irish  giant,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  age.  His  remain.s 
are  secured  in  his  coffin  which  meas- 
ures upwards  of  8  feet  4  inches:  His 
friends  are  determined  to  have  him 
carried  to  Ireland  in  a  few  day.s.  All 
persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  above 
coffin,  will  be  admitted  this  day,  at 
2s.  6d.  each. 


The  August  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  contains  this 
cheerful  announcement: 

"The  Russian  people  have  been 
snatched  from  the  brink  of  a  catas- 
trophe unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  disasters.  The  generosity  of  the 
American  people  .  .  .  has  accomplished 
the  almost  impossible.  For  the  last 
sixty  days  no  one  has  starved  in  Russia: 
the  number  of  deaths  from  starvation 
which'  six  months  ago  threatened  to  ex- 
tend into  the  millions  has  been  limited 
to  a  number  which  certainly  will  not 
exceed  half  a  million,  if  that  many. 
To-day  almost  ten  million  destitute  peo- 
ple subsist  on  American  foodstuffs 
bought  with  American  money,  trans- 
ported across  the  ocean  in  American 
shipf5.  and  distributed  by  an  incon- 
ceivably small  group  of  American  per- 
sonnel." 
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SHALL  WE  FORGET 
THE  LUSITANIA? 

"THE  QUESTION  IS  WHETHER  THE 
CLAIMS  OF  KILLED  AND  INJURED 
AMERICANS  SHOULD  BE  RELIN- 
QUISHED TO  HELP  SATISFY  GERMANY'S 
EUROPEAN  CREDITORS."  SAMUEL 
FLAGG  BEMIS  DISCUSSES  THE  PRO- 
POSAL TO  RETURN  ALL  ALIEN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  ITS  FORMER  GERMAN, 
AUSTRIAN,  AND  HUNGARIAN  OWNERS 
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381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Outlook  in  Schools  and  Colleges 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  CITY   OF   NEW  YORK 
THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-Ninth  Street 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  frequency  with 
which  I  see  The  Outlook  used  as  a  text-book  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  interest  and  vivacity  of 
the  recitations  in  which  it  is  used.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  single  subject  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  coming  citizen  than  the  study  of 
actual  National  problems  which  will  confront 
the  voter  when  he  reaches  his  majority.  A 
clean,  concise  consideration  of  these  questions 
such  as  is  presented  by  The  Outlook  every  week 
without  "writing  down"  to  the  supposed  lower 
intelligence  of  the  school  makes  a  highly  desir- 
able text.  Wm.  McAndrew, 

Associate  Superintendent,  Public  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

June  27,  1922. 


"SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY,  CIVICS, 
ENGLISH  AND  RHETORIC" 

— is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  giving  a  complete  outline  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  The  Outlook  in  class-room  work  which  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  any  instructor  or  teacher  in  the  United 
States.  The  Outlook's  special  class-room  rates  are  also  enclosed 
and  explained  in  this  pamphlet.  There  is  no  charge  and  there  is 
no  obligation — simply  drop  a  line  of  inquiry  to 

The  Educational  Director 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TirB  Outlook.    August  HO,  Wl'L    Volume  131,  Number  IH.    rublislied  weekly  by  The  Outlook  Company  at  .tSl  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Subscription  price  |5.(M)  a  yeiir. 
Entered  as  second-clans  matter,  .luly       18'J3,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  March  .'i,  1H7!). 


Making  New  Markets 
With  Printer's  Ink 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  changes 
of  the  past  ten  years  is  that 
which  has  come  about  in  the  impor- 
tant business  of  housekeeping.  In 
this  short  time  the  broom  and  the 
washboard  have  vanished  from  the 
housewife's  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
comic  pictures  in  which  Mary  hurls 
the  flatiron  at  John  don't  ring  true, 
as  they  once  did. 

Broom,  washboard  and  flatiron 
have  given  away  to  suction  sweeper, 
electric  washing  machine  and  elec- 
tric iron.  And  Mary  doesn't  hurl 
the  iron  at  John  any  longer,  not 
simply  because  it's  fastened  to  a 
cord,  but  because  she's  taking  no 
chances  with  it. 

What  has  brought  about  this  new 
and  agreeable  state  of  affairs  ?  Well, 
how  did  Mary  happen  to  buy  that 
new  iron  which  has  proved  such  a 
boon  to  herself — and  John?  She  saw 
it  advertised,  of  course.  And  the 
multiplied  Marys  of  today  repre- 
sent a  great  market  created  largely 
through  national  advertising. 

No  wonder  the  alert  retailer  and 
the  wholesaler  have  come  to  hold 
national  advertising  in  high  esteem — 
for  besides  making  easier  for  them 
the  sale  of  goods  with  long-estab- 
lished markets,  quickening  their 
turnover,  protecting  them  against  in- 


ferior merchandise  and  benefiting 
them  in  many  other  ways,  national 
advertising  is  constantly  creating 
markets  for  new  merchandise  and 
opening  up  new  channels  of  trade. 

It  is  because  America  reads  ad- 
vertising that  the  new  idea  today  so 
swiftly  supplants  the  old.  Adver- 
tising changes  deep-rooted  habits. 
Advertising  creates  new  desires.  Ad- 
vertising  sets  new  and  better  stand- 
ards. And  all  this  it  does  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness — for  advertising  speaks 
to  millions  simultaneously. 

The  safety  razor,  the  player  piano, 
massage  cream,  the  glass  baking  dish, 
wallboard,  fireproof  roohng,  the 
talking  machine,  soap  flakes,  canned 
soup — one  could  go  on  indefinitely 
extending  the  list  of  products  which 
today  testify  to  the  ability  of  na- 
tional advertising  to  create  new 
merchandise  demands. 

There  is  probably  no  industry  to- 
day for  which  advertising  has  not 
blazed  new  trails.  There  is  no 
merchant,  wholesale  or  retail,  the 
scope  of  whose  business  it  has  not 
greatly  widened. 

*    *  * 

But  the  main  thing  which  adver- 
tising does  for  the  retailer  is  to  speed 
up  his  turnover ;  that's  what  makes 
him  a  profit. 


fPublished  by  The  Outlook  in  co-operation  with"! 
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In  the  kitchen  during  the  absence  of  help,  or 
to  prepare  a  special  dish,  you  are  quite  apt  to 
forget  hot  handles  and  the  imprisoned  steam 
under  a  cover  or  behind  an  oven  door. 

In  such  emergencies  Absorbine,  Jr.  affords 
prompt  relief.  It  is  an  antiphlogistic  and  stops 
inflammation  and  soreness.  It  is  cooling,  sooth- 
ing and  healing. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  has  many  other  uses  in  the  home. 
It  is  a  most  efficient  antiseptic,  cleansing  and 
healing  to  wounds.  Only  a  few  drops  suffice  to 
prevent  infection  from  cuts,  scratches  and  bruises. 

After  sudden  and  long-continued  exercise,  the 
prompt  application  of  Absorbine,  Jr.  to  the  parts 
affected  prevents  that  next-day  stiffness,  lame- 
ness or  soreness,  so  commonly  experienced  by 
persons  unused  to  exertion. 

A  rubdown  with  diluted  Absorbine,  Jr.  affords 
a  delightful  sensation.  Athletes  and  trainers 
use  and  highly  recommend  Absorbine,  Jr. 

Diluted  Absorbine,  Jr.  is  also  an  excellent 
mouth  wash,  gargle  and  spray.  It  leaves  the 
mouth  refreshingly  clean,  removes  disagreeable 
tastes  and  breaths,  destroys  crevice  hidden  germs 
and  alleviates  conditions  of  sore  throat. 

In  one  convenient  container  you  have  both 
an  antiseptic  and  a  germicidal  liniment.  It  is 
safe,  of  a  clean,  pleasant  odor  and  without  the 
usual  liniment  stain ;  especially  desirable  char- 
acteristics where  there  are  children  about. 


At  most  druggists,  $1 .25,  or  postpaid. 
Liberal  trial  bottle,  I  Oc.  postpaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  443  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Absorbine,  J 
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